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THE  VOICE  OF  "THE  HOOLIGAN." 


Ai  tbe  years  advance  vblch  "bring 
tbe  phllompblc  mind,"  or  at  least  tbe 
mind  which  we  fondly  flatter  onrselTes 
Ib  pElloBophlc— In  otber  worda,  as  men 
of  thought  and  feeling  approach  the 
latter  end  of  their  pilgrimage,  there  Is 
a  tendency  among  them  to  anderreckon 
tbe  adrance  which  the  world  has  made 
In  the  course  of  their  experience,  and 
to  discover  In  the  far-off  days  of  their 
youth  a  light  which  has  almost  ceased 
to  shine  on  earthly  things.  Laviatorei 
ttmporit  oeti,  they  looh  askance  at  all 
the  reanlts  of  Progress,  and  assert, 
more  or  leu  emphatically,  that  men 
were  wiser  and  better  when  tbey  them- 
selves were  yonng.  They  forget,  of 
course,  that  distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  tbe  view,  and  tbat  the  very 
splendor  In  which  the  world  once  ap- 
peared came  rather  from  within  than 
from  without;  and.  forgetting  this, 
they  do  scant  Justice  to  tbe  achieve- 
ments of  later  generations.  A.  little 
sober  reflection,  nevertheless,  may  con- 
vince them  tbat  the  world  doei  advance, 
ttaongh  perhaps  not  so  surely  and  sat- 
isfactorily as  they  would  wish  to  be- 
lieve; and  that,  even  If  there  la  some 
occasional  Tetrogreslson,  Inevitable  un- 
der tfae  conditions  of  human  develop- 
ment. It  Is  only  after  all  temporary  and 
due  to  causes  which  are  lnbereat  In  our 
Imperfect  human  nature.    From  time 


to  time,  however,  the  momentum 
towards  a  higher  and  more  spiritual 
Ideal  se«ns  auq>ended  altogether,  and 
we  appear  to  be  swept  centuries  back, 
b7  a  great  back-wave,  as  It  were.  In 
the  direction  of  absolute  Barbarism. 

Such  a  back-wave.  It  appears  to  me, 
has  been  at  work  during  tbe  last  few 
decades,  and  tbe  accompanying  phe- 
Domena,  la  Public  Life,  In  Religion,  In 
Literature,  have  been  extraordinary 
enough  to  fill  even  a  fairly  philosophi- 
cal mind  with  something  like  despair. 
Closer  contemplation  and  profounder 
meditation,  however,  may  prove  tbat 
In  all  possibility  the  retrogression  Is 
less  real  than  superficial,  that  the  ad- 
vance forward  of  our  civilization  has 
only  been  hampered,  not  absolutely 
and  finally  hindered,  and  that  In  due 
time  we  may  become  stronger  and 
wiser  through  the  very  lessons  hardly 
learned  dnring  the  painful  period  of  de- 
laj. 

It  would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  tbe  present  article  to  point  out  in 
detail  the  divers  ways  In  which  modem 
Society,  In  England  particularly,  has 
drifted  little  by  lltUe.  and  day  by  day, 
away  from  tbose  humanitarian  tradi- 
tions wblch  appeared  to  open  up  to  men 
In  the  time  of  my  own  boyhood  tbe 
prospect  of  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new 
Earth.   At  tbat  time  tbe  influence  of 
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ilie  great  leaders  of  modern  thought 
was  Btitl  felt,  both  In  politics  and  In 
literature;  tbe  gospel  of  humanity,  as 
expressed  in  the  language  of  poets  like 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  and  in  the 
deeds  of  men  like  Wllberforce  and  Maz- 
zlnl,  had  purified  the  very  air  men 
breathed;  and  down  lower,  In  the  hum- 
bler spheres  of  duty  and  human  en- 
deavor, humanists  like  Dickens  were 
translating  the  results  of  religions  as- 
piration Into  such  simple  and  happy 
speech  as  even  the  lowliest  of  students 
could  understand.  It  was  a  time  of 
Immense  activity  In  all  departments, 
but  its  chief  characteristic,  [wrhaps, 
was  the  almost  universal  dominance, 
among  educated  men,  of  the  sentiment 
of  philanthropy,  of  belief  in  the  Inher- 
ent perfectibility  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  of  faith  In  Ideals  which  bore,  at 
least,  the  semblance  of  a  celestial 
origin.  Not  quite  In  vain,  it  seemed, 
had  Owen  a  d  Fourier  labored,  and 
Hood  sung,  and  John  Leech  wielded 
the  pencil,  and  Dickens  and  Thackeray' 
used  the  pen.  The  name  of  Arnold  Tvas 
still  a  living  force  In  onr  English 
schools,  and  the  name  of  Mazzlnl  was 
being  whispered  la  every  English  home. 
The  first  noticeable  change  came,  per- 
haps, with  the  criminal  crusade  of  the 
Crimean  War;  and  from  that  hour  to 
this,  owing  iu  no  little  degree  to  the 
rongb-and- ready  generalizations  of 
popular  science,  and  the  consequent 
discrediting  of  all  religious  sanctions, 
the  enthuslaBm  of  humanity  among  the 
masses  bos  gradually  but  surely  died 
away.  Sentiment  has,  at  last,  become 
thoroughly  out  of  faablon,  and  humanl- 
tarlanlsm  Is  left  to  the  care  of  eccen- 
tric and  unauthoritative  teachers. 
Thus,  while  a  few  despairing  thinkers 
and  dreamers  have  been  trying  vainly 
to  sobstltnte  a  new  ethos  for  the  old 
TfllgiouB  sanctions,  the  world  at  large, 

'  Citiiuualr  fnoagb.  tbe  optloiUllr  Uite  at  tb« 


repudiating  tbe  enthusiasm  of  human- 
ity altogether,  and  exchanging  It  for 
the  worship  of  physical  force  and  com- 
mercial success  In  any  and  every  form. 
has  turned  rapturously  towards  activ- 
ities which  need  no  sanction  whatever, 
or  which,  at  any  rate,  can  be  easUy 
sanctlfled  by  the  wanton  will  of  tbe 
majority.  Men  no  longer,  in  tbe  great 
civic  centres  at  least,  ask  themselves 
whether  a  particular  course  of  conduct 
Is  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  it  Is  ex- 
pedient, profitable,  and  certain  of  clam- 
orous approval.  Thonfcs  to  the  news- 
paper press— that  "mighty  engine,"  as 
Mr.  Morley  calls  it,  for  "keeping  the 
public  Intelligence  on  a  low  level"— 
they  are  fed  from  day  to  day  with 
hasty  news  and  gossip,  and  with  bogus 
views  of  affairs,  concocted  In  tbe  Inter- 
ests of  tbe  weshhy  classes.  Ephemeral 
and  empirical  books  of  all  sorts  take 
the  place  of  serious  literature;  so  that 
while  a  great  work  like  Mr.  Spencer's 
"Justice"  falls  stlll-bom  from  the  press, 
a  sophistical  defence  of  the  statu*  qtM 
like  Mr.  Balfour's  "Foundations  of  Be- 
lief" Is  read  by  thousands.  The  aris- 
tocracy, Impoverished  by  its  own  Idle- 
ness and  luxury,  rushes  wildly  to  Join 
the  middle-class  In  aiwculatlons  which 
necessftate  new  conquests  of  territory 
and  constant  acts  of  aggression.  The 
mob,  promised  a  merry  time  by  the 
governing  classes.  Just  as  the  old  Ro- 
man mob  was  deluded  by  bread  and 
pageants— pa  nem  et  drceiuea—dances 
merrily  to  patriotic  war-tunes,  while 
that  modem  monstrosity  and  anachron- 
ism, the  conservative  working  man. 
exchanges  his  birthright  of  freedom 
and  free  thougbt  for  a  pnt  on  the  bend 
from  any  little  rump-fed  lord  ibat  steps 
blB  way  and  spouts  tbe  platitudes  of 
Cockney  patriotism.  Tbe  Established 
Church,  deprived  of  the  conscience 
which  accompanied  honest  belief,  sup- 
ports nearly  every  infamy  of  tbe  mo- 
ment In  the  name  of  the  Christianity 
which  It  has  long  ago  shifted  quietly 
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oTerboard.'  There  Is  an  universal 
scramble  for  plunder,  for  excitement 
for  amusement,  for  speculation,  and 
above  it  all  the  ^a%  of  a  Hooligan  Im- 
perialism is  raised,  with  tbe  proclama- 
tion that  It  is  the  sole  mission  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  England—forgetful  of  the  task 
of  beeping  Its  own  drains  In  order— to 
expand  and  extend  its  bouadarles  in- 
definitely, and  again.  In  the  name  of  tbe 
Christianity  It  has  practically  aban- 
doned,   to    conquer    and    inherit    tbe 

It  may  l>e  replied  that  this  Is  an  ex- 
aggerated picture,  and  I  will  admit  at 
once  that  there  Is  Justice  In  the  reply— 
if  It  Is  granted  at  the  same  time  that 
tbe  picture  Is  true  so  far  as  Ixindon 
itself  and  an  enormous  majority  of 
Englishmen  are  concerned.  Only,  If 
this  la  granted,  can  tbe  present  relapse 
bacb  to  barbarism  of  onr  public  life, 
our  society,  our  literature  l>e  explained. 
Now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  departed, 
we  possess  no  politician,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Morley  (whose  sanity 
and  honesty  are  unquestionable,  though 
he  lacks,  unfortanately,  the  diemonic 
influence),  who  demands  for  the  discus- 
sion of  public  affairs  any  conscientious 
and  unselfish  sanction  whatever;  we 
possess,  instead,  a  thousand  pertiua- 
clona  connsellots— cynics  like  Lord  Salis- 
bnry.or  trimmers  like  Lord  Rosebery^ 
for  whom  no  one  In  bis  heart  of  hearts 
feels  the  slightest  respect.  Our  fash- 
ionable society  is  admittedly  so  rotten, 
root  and  branch,  that  not  even  the 
Queen's  commanding  Influence  can  im- 
part to  it  tbe  faintest  suggestion  of 
purity  or  even  decency.      As  for  our 


popular  literature.  It  has  been  In  many 
of  Its  manifestations  long  past  praying 
for;  It  has  run  to  seed  in  fiction  of  thu 
baser  sort,  seldom  or  never,  with  all 
Its  cleverness,  touching  the  quick  of 
human  conscience;  but  its  most  extra- 
ordinary feature  at  this  moment  is  the 
exaltation,  to  a  position  of  almost  nn- 
exampled  popularity,  of  a  writer  who, 
In  bis  single  person,  adumbrates,  I 
think,  all  tbat  is  most  deplorable,  all 
that  Is  moat  retrograde  and  savage.  In 
the  restless  and  uulDBtrncted  Hooligan- 
Ism  of  the  time. 

Tbe  Bngllsh  public's  first  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Rudyard  KlpUng  was  gathered 
from  certain  brief  anecdotal  stories 
and  occasional  verses  which  began  to 
be  quoted  about  a  decade  ago  In  Eng- 
land, and  which  were  speedily  followed 
by  cheap  reprints  of  the  originals,  sold 
on  every  bookstall.  They  posaesased 
one  not  Inconsiderable  attraction,  in  so 
far  as  they  dealt  with  a  naturally  ro- 
mantic country,  looming  very  far  off 
to  English  readers,  and  doubly  In- 
teresting as  one  of  our  own  great  na- 
tional possessions.  We  had  bad  many 
works  about  India— works  of  descrip- 
tion and  works  of  Action;  and  a  pas- 
sionate interest  In  them,  and  la  all  that 
pertained  to  things  Anglo-Indian,  had 
been  awakened  by  tb^  mutiny;  but  few 
writers  had  dealt  with  the  ignobler  de- 
tails of  military  and  civilian  life,  with 
the  gossip  of  the  mess-room,  and  the 
scandal  of  the  goverumental  depart- 
ments. Mr.  Kipling's  little  kodak- 
glimpses,  therefore,  seemed  uhusually 
fresh  and  new;  nor  would  It  be  Just  to 
deny  them  the  merits  of  great  llvell- 
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aeBB,  latlmate  personal  kaowledg^,  and 
a  certain  unmistakable,  tbougb  obvl- 
«uBly  Cockney,  bnmor.  Althongh  they 
dealt  almost  entirely  wltb  tbe  baser 
aspects  of  our  civilisation— being  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  aSalra  of  Idle  military 
men,  savage  soldiers,  frisky  wives  and 
Widows,  and  flippant  clvUlans— they 
were  Indubitably  bright  and  clever,  and 
In  the  background  of  them  we  per- 
ceived, faintly  but  distinctly,  the  shad- 
ow of  the  great  and  wonderful  national 
life  of  India.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
their  merits  were,  and  I  bold  tbeir 
merits  to  be  indisputable,  they  became 
rapidly  popular,  esi)eclally  wltb  the 
newspaper  press,  which  balled  tbe 
writer  as  a  new  and  quite  amazing 
force  in  literature.  So  far  as  the  lazy 
public  was  concerned,  they  had  tbe  one 
delightful  merit  of  «i:treme  brevity;  he 
that  ran  might  read  them,  Just  as  be 
read  ITd-BIts  and  the  society  news- 
papers, and  then  treat  them  like  the 
rose  In  Browning's  poem- 
Smell,  bIsB,   wear   It,— at   last   throw 


Two  factors  contributed  to  tbeIr  vogue; 
first,  tbe  utter  apathy  of  general  read- 
ers, too  idle  and  unlnstructed  to  study 
works  of  any  length  or  demanding  any 
contrlbntioD  of  serious  thought  on  the 
reader's  part,  and  eager  for  any  amuse- 
ment which  did  not  remind  them  of  the 
eternal  problems  wblcb  once  beset  hu- 
manity; and  seccmd,  the  rapid  growth 
in  every  direction  of  tiie  military  or 
militant  spirit,  of  tbe  Primrose  League, 
of  aggression  abroad,  and  indifference 
at  home  to  all  religious  ideals— Id  a 
word,  of  Qreater  Bnglandlsm,  or  Im- 
perialism. For  a  considerable  time  Mr. 
Kipling  poured  out  a  rapid  succession 
of  these  little  tales  and  smoking-room 
anecdotes,  to  tbe  great  satisfaction  of 
those  who  loved  to  listen  to  banalitlea 
about  the  Engll^  flag,  seasoned  with 
strong  suggestions  of  social  Impropri- 


ety, as  revealed  in  camps  and  barracks 
and  the  boud<^rs  of  oScera'  mlstresseB 
and  wives.  The  things  seemed  harm- 
less enough,  if  not  very  elevating  or 
ennobling.  Encouraged  by  hla  success, 
the  author  attempted  longer  flights, 
with  very  Indifferent  results;  though  In 
tbe  "Jungle  Books,"  for  example,  be 
got  near  to  a  really  Imaginative  pre- 
sentment of  fine  material,  and  if  he 
had  continued  bis  work  In  that  direc- 
tion criticism  might  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  say  against  him.  But,  In  an 
unfortunate  moment,  encouraged  by 
the  Journalistic  praise  lavished  on  cer 
tain  fragments  of  verse  with  which  he 
had  ornamented  bis  prose  effusions,  be 
elected  to  challenge  criticism  as  a  poet 
—as.  Indeed,  the  approved  and  authori- 
tative poet  of  tbe  British  Empire; — and 
the  first  result  of  this  election,  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  It,  this  delusion  and  hal- 
ludnation,  was  the  publication  of  the 
volume  of  poems,  partly  new  and  part- 
ly reprinted,  called  "Barrack-room  Bal- 
lads." 

I  have  Bald  that  Mr.  Kipling's  esti- 
mate of  himself  as  a  poet  was  a  delu- 
sion; it  was  no  delusion,  however,  so 
far  as  his  faith  In  the  public  was  con- 
cerned. The  book  was  received  with 
Instantaneous  and  clamorous  approval; 
and,  once  again,  let  me  pause  to  admit 
tbat  It  contained,  here  and  there, 
glimpses  of  a  real  verse-making  faculty 
—a  faculty  wblcb,  had  the  writer  been 
spiritually  and  luteilectuaUy  equipped, 
mlgbt  have  led  to  the  production  of 
work  entitled  to  be  called  "poetry."  On 
the  first  page,  however,  the  note  of  In- 
sincerity  was  struck  In  a  dedication  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Woleott  BalesUer,  but 
recognized  at  once  ss  having  done  duty 
for  quite  a  different  purpose — resem- 
bling, In  this  respect,  tbe  famous  acros- 
tic of  Mr.  Slum,  which,  although  writ- 
ten to  fit  the  name  of  "Warren,"  be- 
came, at  a  plncb,  a  "positive  Inspiration 
for  Jarley."  This  dedication,  with  its 
false  fi-eling     and    utterly  unsuitable 
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Imagery,  sagKesM  the  remark  en  pa»- 
«it>t  tbat  Mr.  Klidlog'e  muse  altematee 
between  two  eitremeB— the  lowest 
Cockney  rtilgaritj  and  the  very  belgbt 
of  wbat  Americans  cal)  "hlgb-falntln'  " 
—BO  tbat  wben  It  Is  not  aetting  the 
teeth  on  edge  wltb  the  vocabulary  of 
the  London  Hooligan,  It  1b  raving  In 
capital  letters  about  the  Seraphim  and 
the  Pit  and  the  Maidens  Nine  and  the 
Planets. 

The  "Ballads"  thus  Introduced  are 
twenty-one  in  number,  of  which  the 
majority  are  descriptive  of  whatever  Is 
basest  and  most  brutal  In  the  character 
of  the  British  mercenary.  One  deals, 
naturally  enough,  with  the  want  of 
sympathy  shown  In  public-houses  to 
Tommy  Atkina  In  time  of  peace,  as  con- 
trasted vHth  the  enthusiasm  for  him  In 
time  of  war;  another,  entitled  "Cells," 
begins  as  follows:— 

I've  a  head  like  a  concertina:  I've  a 
tOD^e  like  a  button-«tick: 

I've  a  month  like  an  old  potato,  and 
I'm  more  than  a  little  sick. 

But  I've  had  my  fun  with  the  Oorp'- 
ral's  Guard;  I've  made    the    dn- 

Aud  I'm  here  In  Hie  Ollnk  for  a  thund- 
ering drink  and  blacking  the 
Corp'nl'a  eye; 

It  is,  in  fact,  tbe  glorlBcatlon  of  the 
familiar  episode  of  "drunk  and  resist- 
ing tbe  guard."  In  an  equally  sublime 
spirit  is  conceived  the  ballad  called 
"Loot,"  be^nnlng:— 

If  you've   ever    stole   a    pheasant-egg 
be'lnd  tbe  keeper's  back. 
If  you've  ever  snigged  the  waishln' 
from  a  line. 
If  you've  ever  crammed  a  gander  in 
yonr  bloomin'  'aversack. 
Ton  will  understand  this  little  song 
of  mlDe: 


Worse  still.  In  Its  horrible  savagery.  Is 
the  piece  called  "Belts,"  which  Is  the 
apotheosis  of  the  soldier  who  uses  his 
belt  in  drunken  fury  to  assault  civil- 
ians In  the  streets,  and  which  baa  tbis 
agreeable  refrain:— 

But  It  was:    "Belte,    belts,    b^ta,    an' 

that's  one  for  you!" 
An^    It    -was    "Belts,    Itelts,    belts,  an' 
that's  done  tor  yoat" 
O  buckle  an'  tongue 
Was  the  song  that  -we  sung 
From  Harrisoo'fl  dorwn  to  the  Park: 

If  It  is  suggested  tbat  the  poems  I 
have  quoted  are  only  Incidental  bits  of 
local  color,  Intersiwrsed  among  verses 
of  a  very  different  character,  the  reply 
Is,  tUat  those  pieces,  altnough  they  are 
certainly  the  least  defensible,  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  otber  ballads, 
scarcely  one  of  which  reaches  to  the 
intellectual  level  of  tbe  lowest  music- 
hall  effusions.  The  l>e8t  of  them  Is  a 
ballad  called  "Uandalay,"  describ- 
ing the  feelings  of  a  soldier  who  re- 
grets the  herohie  of  a  little  amour  out 
In  India,  and  it  certainly  possessen  a 
real  melody  and  a  certain  pathos.  But 
In  all  the  ballads,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, the  tone  Is  one  of  absolute 
vulgarity  and  triviality,  unredeemed 
by  a  touch  of  human  tenderness  and 
pity.  Even  the  little  piece  called 
"Soldier,  Soldier,"  which  begins  quite 
naturally  and  tenderly,  ends  with  the 
cynical  suggestion  tbat  the  lady  who 
mourns  her  old  love  had  lietter  take  up 
at  once  with  the  party  who  brlngx  the 
news  of  his  death:— 

True  love!  neiw  love! 

Best  take  'im  for  a  new  love! 
The  dead  they  cannot  rise,  an'  you'd 

better  dry  your  eyes. 
An'  you'd  best  take  'Im   for  your  true 


and  the  verses  are.  Indeed,  with  their  With  such  touching  sweetness  and 
brutal  violence  and  their  hideous  re-  tender  verisimilitude  are  these  ballads 
fraln.  only  too  sadly  understandable,      of  the  barrack  filled  from  end  to  end. 
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SerioUHl)-,  ttie  picture  tbey  present  U 
one  of  uDmitlgated  barb&rlsm.  Th« 
Tommy  Atkins  tbey  Introduce  ts  a 
drunken,  swearing,  coarBe-mladed 
HooHgan,  for  whom,  nevertbeless,  oar 
Bympatby  la  eagerly  entreated.  Yet 
these  pieces  were  accepted  on  their 
publication,  not  as  a  cruel  libel  on  the 
Brltiab  soldier,  but  as  a  perfect  and 
splendid  representation  of  tbe  red- 
coated  patriot  on  whom  our  oatlonal 
security  chiefly  depended,  and  who  vae 
spreading  abroad  in  every  country  the 
glory  of  our  imperial  flag! 

That  we  might  be  in  no  doubt  about 
the  aort  of  thinker  who  was  claiming 
onr  suffrages,  Mr.  Kipling  printed  at 
tbe  end  of  his  book  certain  other  lyrics, 
not  specially  devoted  to  tbe  military. 
The  best  of  tbeae,  the  "Ballad  of  tbe 
BollTar,"  is  put  Into  tbe  mouth  of  aeven 
drunken  Bailors  "rolling  down  the  Rat- 
cliHe  Boad  drunk  and  raising  Cain," 
and  loudly  proclaiming  with  tbe  true 
brag  and  bluster  so  cbaracterlatlc  of 
modem  British  berolam,  how  "they 
took  the  (water-Io^ed)  Bolivar  across 
the  bay."  It  seems,  by  tbe  vray,  a 
favorite  condition  with  Mr.  Kipling, 
when  he  celebrates  acts  of  manly  dar- 
ing, that  bis  subjects  should  be  mad 
drunk,  and,  at  any  rate,  as  drunken  In 
tbeir  language  as  possible.  But  this 
ballad  may  paaa,  that  we  may  turn  to 
the  poem  "Cleared,"  in  which  Mr.  Kip- 
ling apita  all  the  venom  of  Cockney 
Ignorance  on  tbe  Irish  party,  Apropo* 
of  a  certain  commission  of  which  we 
have  all  heard,  and,  while  saying 
nothing  on  tbe  subject  of  forged  letters 
and  cowardly  accusations,  alBrms  that 
Irish  patriots  are  naturally  and  dis- 
tinctively murderers,  because  In  the 
name  of  patriotism  murders  have  now 
and  then  been  done.  He  who  loves 
blood  and  gore  so  mucbs  who  cannot 
even  follow  tbe  soldier  home  into  our 
streets  witliout  celebrating  his  drunken 
assaults  and  savageries,  has  only  hate 
and  loathing  for  the  unhappy  nation 


wblch  hui<  suffcrvd  untold  wrong,  and 
wblcb.  when  all  Is  said  aad  done,  has 
struck  back  so  seldom.  In  the  poem 
which  follows,  "An  Imperial  Rescript," 
be  protests  with  all  bis  might  against 
any  Imnd  of  brotherhood  among  the 
sons  of  toil,  pledging  the  strong  to  work 
for  and  help  the  weak.  Here,  as  else- 
where, he  la  on  the  aide  of  all  that  is 
Ignorant,  seiasb,  base  and  brutal  in  the 
Instincts  of  humanity. 

Before  proceeding  further  to  estimate 
Mr.  Kipling's  contribntlons,  let  me 
glance  for  a  moment  at  bis  second  book 
of  verse,  "Tbe  Seven  Seas,"  publisbed 
B  year  or  two  ago.  It  may  be  granted 
at  once  that  It  was  a  distinct  advance 
on  its  predecessor— more  restrained, 
less  vulgar,  and  much  more  varied; 
here  and  there.  Indeed,  as  In  tbe  opening 
"Song  of  tbe  English,"  it  struck  a  note 
of  distinct  and  absolute  poetry.  But 
in  spite  of  its  unquestionable  pictnr- 
eaqueness.  and  of  a  certain  swing  and 
lilt  In  the  go-as-you-please  rhythms,  it 
was  still  characteriised  by  the  same  In- 
dcflnable  quality  of  brutality  and  latent 
baseness.  Many  of  the  poems,  such  as 
the  "Song  of  tbe  Banjo,"  were  on  the 
level  of  the  cievemesa  to  be  found  in 
the  contributions  of  the  "poet"  of  the 
Sporting  Times,  known  to  the  occult  as 
tbe  Fink  'Un.  The  large  majority.  In- 
deed, were  Cockney  In  spirit.  In  ian- 
g  age,  and  In  inspiration,  and  one  or 
two,  such  as  "Tbe  Ladies"  and  "The 
Sergeant's  Weddin'."  wltb  Its  signifi- 
cant refrain:— 

Gbeer  for  tbe  Sergeant's  weddin'— 

Give  'em  one  cheer  morel 
Gray  gnn-'orses  In  the  lando. 

And  a  ro^e  Is  married  to,  etc. 

were  frankly  and  brutally  indecent. 
The  army  appeared  again  in  tbe  same 
Ignoble  light  as  before,  with  the  same 
disregard  of  all  literary  luxuries,  even 
of  grammar  and  the  aspirate.  God. 
too.   loomed    largely   in   these   produc- 
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tloDB— a  Cockney  "Gawd"  again— chiefly 
requisitioned  for  pnrpoBeB  of  blas- 
pbemy  and  fntions  emphasis.  Tbere 
was  no  glimpse  anywhere  of  sober  and 
self-respecting  linman  beings— only  a 
wild  caralral  of  dmnkea,  bragging, 
boasting  Hooligans  In  red  coats  and 
seameo's  Jackets,  shrieking  to  the 
sound  of  the  banjo  and  applauding  the 
Bngllsh  flag. 

Faint  almost  to  Inandlbtllty  have 
been  the  protests  awakened  by  these 
Cockney  carlcatnres  In  the  ranks  of  the 
army  Itself.  Here  and  there  a  mUd 
voice  has  been  heard,  btit  no  military 
man  has  declared  antborltatlvely  that 
effusions  like  those  which  I  have 
quoted  are  a  lit>el  on  the  service,  If  not 
on  human  natare.  Are  we  to  assume, 
then,  that  there  are  no  refined  gentle- 
men among  our  officers,  and  no  honest, 
self-respecting  human  beings  among 
their  men?  Is  the  life  of  a  soldier, 
abroad  as  at  home,  a  succession  of  sav. 
age  escapades,  bestial  amnsements, 
fuddlings.  Mppllngs,  and  Intrlgaes  with 
other  men's  wives,  redeemed  from  time 
to  time  by  acts  of  brute  courage  and  of 
»wnQ  froid  In  the  presence  of  danger? 
Is  the  spirit  of  Gordon  quite  forgotten, 
in  the  service  over  which  he  shed  the 
glory  of  his  lllustriouB  name?  If  this 
Is  really  the  case,  there  is  surely  very 
little  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  military  pres- 
tige which  offers  us  any  security  for 
the  stormy  times  to  come.  (That  Eng- 
lishmen are  brave,  and  capable  of 
brave  deeds,  is  a  truism  of  which  we 
need  no  longer  to  be  assured;  but  brav- 
ery and  brave  deeds  are  not  national 
possesBlone— they  are  the  prerogative 
of  the  militant  classes  all  over  the 
earth.  Englishmen  In  times  past  were 
not  merely  brave,  they  could  be  noble 
and  magnanimous;  their  courage  was 
not  only  that  of  the  bulldog,  but  of  the 
patriot,  the  hero,  and  even  the  philan- 
thropist; they  had  not  yet  begun  to 
mingle  the  idea  of  a  national  Imperial- 
ism with  the  political  game  of  brag. 


I  am  not  contending  for  one 
that  the  spMt  which  inspired  them 
then  htu  altogether  departed;  I  am 
sure,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  Is  living 
yet,  and  living  most  slronglj'  and  Influ. 
entlally  In  the  heart  of  the  army  Itself; 
but  if  this  Is  admitted  and  believed. 
It  Is  certain  that  the  Tommy  Atkins  of 
Mr.  Radyard  Kipling  deserves  drum- 
ming out  of  all  decent  barracks  as  a 
monstrosity  and  a  rogue. 

The  truth  Is,  however,  that  these  lam- 
entable productions  were  concocted, 
not  for  sane  men  or  self-respecting 
soldiers,  not  even  for  those  who  are 
merely  ignorant  and  nninstmcted,  but 
for  the  "mean  whites"  of  our  eastern 
dvinzatlou,  the  idle  and  loafing  men 
In  the  street,  and  for  such  women,  the 
well-dressed  Doll  Tearsheets  of  our 
cities,  as  shriek  at  their  heels.  Mr. 
Kipling's  very  vocabulary  is  a  purely 
Cockney  vocabulary,  even  bis  Irishmen 
speaking  a  dialect  which  would  cause 
amazement  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  U 
familiar  enough  In  Seven  Dials.  Tam- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  his  poems,  one 
Is  transported  at  once  to  the  region  of 
low  drinklng-dena  and  gin-palaces,  of 
dirty  dIsBlpatloD  and  drunken  brawls; 
and  the  voice  we  hear  Is  always  the 
voice  of  the  soldier,  whose  Ood  Is  a 
Cockney  "Gawd,"  and  who  is  Ignorant 
of  the  aspirate  In  either  heaven  or  hell. 
Are  there  no  Scotchmen  In  the  ranks, 
no  Highlanders,  no  men  from  Dublin 
or  Tlpperary,  no  Lancashire  or  York- 
shire men,  no  Welshmen,  and  no  men 
of  any  description  who  speak  the 
Queen's  English?  It  would  seem  not, 
if  the  poet  of  "The  Sergeant's  Wed- 
din'  "  is  to  t>e  trusted.  Nor  have  our 
mercenaries,  from  the  ranks  upwards, 
any  one  thing,  except  brute  courage, 
to  distinguish  them  from  beasts  of  the 
field.  Tbis,  at  least,  appears  to  be  Mr. 
Kipling's  contention,  and  in  the  serv- 
ice Itself  It  seems  to  be  undisputed. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  works  so 
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contemptible  In  spirit  aDd  bo  barbaroas 
in  execution?  la  tbe  flrBt  place,  even 
fairly-educated  readers  were  sick  to 
deatb  of  tbe  Insincerities  and  alTecta- 
tlons  of  the  profesaional  "poets,"  witb 
one  or  two  familiar  exceptions,  and, 
falling  the  advent  of  a  popular  singer 
like  Burns,  capable  ot  Betting  to  brisk 
muBic  tbe  simple  Joys  and  sorrows  of 
bnmanlty,  they  turned  eagerly  to  any 
writer  wbo  wrote  verse,  doggerel  even, 
which  seemed  tborougbly  alive.  They 
were  amused,  therefore,  by  tbe  free- 
and-easy  rattles,  the  Jog-trot  tunes, 
wblcb  bad  hitherto  been  beard  only  In 
the  muslc-liallB,  and  read  only  In  tbe 
sporting  newspapers.  In  the  second 
place,  the  spirit  abroad  to-day  Is  the 
spirit  of  ephemeral  Journalism,  and 
whatever  accords  with  that  spirit— its 
vulgarity,  Its  flippancy,  and  Its  radical 
unlntelligence— la  certain  to  attain  tre- 
mendous vogue.  Any  thing  that  de- 
mands a  moment's  thought,  or  a  mo- 
ment's severe  attention— anything  that 
Is  not  thoroughly  noisy,  blatant,  cock- 
sure and  self-assertive.  Is  caoiore  to 
that  man  In  the  street  on  whom  cheap 
JoamallBm  depends,  and  who.  It  should 
be  said  en  paisanl.  Is  often  a  member 
of  smart  society.  In  the  third  place, 
Mr.  Kipling  bad  the  good,  or  bad,  for- 
tune to  come  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  wave  of  false  lmi>erlallsm  was 
cresting  most  strongly  upward,  aud 
when  even  tbe  great  organs  of  opinion, 
— organs  which,  like  tbe  Times,  subsist 
entirely  on  the  good  or  bad  passions 
of  tbe  hour— were  In  sore  need  of  a 
writer  who  could  express  In  fairly 
readable  numbers  tbe  secret  yearnings 
and  Byn^athles  of  the  baser  military 
and  commercial  spirit.  Mr.  Kipling, 
In  a  word,  although  not  a  poet  at  all 
la  tbe  true  sense  of  the  word,  Is  as  near 
an  approach  to  a  poet  as  can  be  toler- 
ated by  the  ephemeral  and  hasty  Judg- 
ment of  tbis  day.  Hie  very  Incapacity 
of  serious  thought  or  deep  feeling  Is  in 
bis  favor.      He  represents,  with  more 


or  less  accuracy,  what  tbe  mob  Is 
thinking,  and  for  this  very  reason  be 
Is  likely  to  be  forgotten  as  swiftly  and 
summarily  as  he  has  been  applauded; 
nay,  to  be  Judged  and  condemned  as 
mean  and  Insignificant  on  grounds 
quite  as  hasty  ,as  those  on  wblcb  he 
has  been  hailed  as  Important  and  high- 
minded.  Savage  animalism  and  Ignor- 
ant vainglory  being  in  the  ascendant. 
he  is  balled  at  every  street-comer  and 
crowned  by  every  newspaper.  Tomor- 
row, when  the  wind  cbanges.  and  tbe 
silly  crowd  Is  in  another  and  possibly 
saner  temper,  he  Is  certain  to  fare  very 
differently.  The  misfortune  is  that  his 
effusions  have  no  real  poetical  quality 
to  preserve  them  when  their  momen- 
tary purpose  bas  been  served.  Of  more 
than  one  poet  of  tbis  generation  It  has 
been  said  that  "he  uttered  nothing 
base."  Of  Mr.  Kipling  it  may  be  said, 
so  far  at  least  aa  bis  verses  are  con- 
cerned, that  he  has  scarcely,  on  any 
single  occasion,  uttered  anything  that 
does  not  suggest  moral  basenesa.  or 
hover  dangerously  near  it. 

That  we  might  not  entertain  one 
lingering  doubt  as  to  tbe  nature  of  the 
fipirlt  wblch  Inspires  his  easy-going 
mnse,  Mr.  Kipling  himself,  with  a  can- 
dor for  which  we  cannot  be  sufficiently 
thankful,  bas  recently  laid  bare,  in  n 
prose  work,  tbe  inmost  springs  of  bis 
inspiration;  in  other  words,  he  bas  de- 
scribed to  us.  witb  fearless  and  shame- 
less accuracy,  in  a  record  of  English 
boyhood,  bis  ideal  of  the  human  charac- 
ter in  adolescence.  Now,  there  is  noth- 
ing which  so  clearly  and  absolutely 
represents  the  nature  of  a  grown  man's 
intelligence  as  tbe  manner  In  which  be 
contemplates,  looking  backward,  the 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  youthful 
days.  "Heaven  lies  about  us  In  our  In- 
fancy," says  tbe  author  of  tbe  immortal 
Ode,  and  heaven  Is  still  with  us  very 
often  as  we  more  closely  approach  to 
manhood.  In  Goethe's  reminiscences 
of  his  childbood  we  diiscover,  faintly 
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developing,  all  that  was  wisest  and 
moet  beautiful  la  a  soul  which  waa  dls- 
tlDgDlahed.  despite  many  Imperfections, 
by  au  Inherent  love  of  gentleness  and 
wisdom;  the  eager  IntelllKence,  the 
vision,  the  curiosity,  are  all  there  In 
every  thought  and  act  ol  an  extraordi- 
nary child.  When  Dickens,  In  "David 
Copperfleld,"  described  under  a  thin 
veil  of  fiction  the  Joys  and  sorrows  of 
bis  own  boyhood  and  youth,  there 
welled  up  out  of  hfs  great  heart  a  love, 
a  tenderness,  a  humor  which  filled  the 
eyes  of  all  humanity  with  happy  tears. 
When  Thackeray  touched  the  same 
chords,  as  be  dtd  more  than  once,  he 
was  no  longer  the  glorified  Jeames  of 
latter-day  fiction— he  was  as  kindly,  as 
tender  and  as  loving  as  even  his  great 
contemporary.  Even  George  Bllot,  with 
imaginative  gifts  so  far  Inferior, 
reached  the  height  of  her  artistic 
achievement  when  she  went  back  to 
the  emotions  of  her  early  days— when, 
for  example,  she  described  the  per- 
sonal relations  of  Tom  and  Maggie  Tul- 
llver,  or  when.  In  the  one  real  poem 
she  ever  wrote,  she  told  In  sonnet-se- 
quence of  the  little  "Brother  and  Sis- 
ter." It  would  be  cruel,  even  brutal, 
to  talk  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  la  the 
same  breath  as  fine  artists  like  these; 
but  all  writers,  great  or  little,  must 
finally  be  Judged  by  the  same  test— that 
of  the  truth  and  beauty,  the  sanity  or 
the  folly,  of  their  representations  of 
our  manifold  human  nature.  Mere 
tmtb  Is  not  sufficient  for  art;  the  truth 
must  be  there,  but  it  must  be  spiritu- 
alized and  have  become  beautiful.  In 
"Stalky  ft  Co." '  Mr,  Kipling  obviously 
alms  at  verisimilitude;  the  picture  he 
draws  Is,  at  any  rate,  repulsive  and 
dlsgnstlng  enough  to  be  true;  yet  I 
trust,  for  England's  nake,  that  It  Is  not 
—that  It  is,  like  nearly  all  his  writings, 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  merely  k 
savage  caricature. 

'stiikr  &  Co.    Br  Rodnm  Kipunt.    (Mh-^ 


Only  the  spoilt  child  of  an  utterly 
brutalized  public  could  possibly  have 
written  "Stalky  &  Co.,"  or,  having 
written  It,  have  dared  to  publish  It 
These  are  strong  words,  but  they  can 
be  Justified.  The  story  ran,  originally, 
through  the  pages  of  a  cheap  monthly 
magazine,  and  contained,  I  fancy,  In 
Its  first  form,  certain  passages  which 
the  writer  himself  was  compelled.  In 
pure  shame,  to  suppress.  Its  purpose. 
almost  openly  avowed.  Is  to  furnish 
English  readers  with  an  antidote  to 
what  Mr.  Kipling  styles  Bricfsm,  by 
which  label  is  meant  the  kind  of  "sen- 
timent" which  was  once  made  familiar 
to  schoolboys  by  Farrar's  "Eric,  or 
Little  by  Little;"  or,  to  put  the  matter 
In  other  words,  the  truly  ideal  school- 
l>oy  Is  not  a  little  sentimentalist;  be  is 
simply  a  Uttle  beast  The  heroes  of 
this  deplorable  book  are  three  youths, 
dwelling  in  a  training  school  near 
Westward  Uo;  one  of  them,  the  Beetle, 
reads  poetry  and  wears  spectacles,  the 
two  others,  Stalky  and  M'Turk,  are  his 
bosom  companions.  This  trio  are 
leagued  together  for  purposes  of  offence 
and  defence  against  their  comrades; 
they  Join  In  no  honest  play  or  manly 
sports,  they  lounge  about,  they  drink, 
they  smoke,  they  curse  and  swear,  not 
like  boys  at  all,  but  like  hideous  tittle 
men.  Owing  to  their  determination  to 
obey  their  own  Instincts,  and  their 
diabolic  Ingenuity  In  revenging  them- 
selves on  any  one  wuo  meddles  with 
them,  they  become  a  terror  to  the 
school.  It  Is  quietly  suggested,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  head-master  sympathises 
with  them,  especially  In  their  power  to 
Inflict  pain  wantonly  and  to  bear  It 
stoically,  which  appears  to  bim  the 
noblest  attribute  of  a  human  being.  It 
Is  simply  Impossible  to  show  by  mere 
qnoUtlons  the  horrible  vlleness  of  the 
book,  describing  the  lives  of  these 
three  small  fiends  in  human  likeness; 
only  a  perusal  of  the  whole  work  would" 
convey  to  the  reader  Its  truly  repulslre 
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character,  &Dd  to  rend  tie  pages 
through,  I  fear,  would  sorely  test  the 
Btomacb  of  aa7  aecsltive  reader.  Tbe 
nature  of  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
linportaat  episodes  may  be  gatbered 
from  tbe  statement  that  tbe  episode 
turns  on  the  waj'  In  wblch  the  three 
young  Hooligans  revenge  tbem selves, 
on  a  number  of  tbelr  scboolmales  vrbo 
have  oftended  them,  bj  means  of  a 
dead  and  putrefying  cat.  And  here  Is 
a  sample  of  the  dialogue; 

"In  bis  attsence  not  lees  than  half  tlie 
school  Invaded  tb%  Infected  dormitory 
to  draw  tUeIr  own  conduBlona.  The 
cat  bad  gained  In  the  last  twelve 
hours,  but  a  battlefield  of  tbe  fifth 
day  could  nof  have  been  so  flamboyant 
as  the  spies  reported. 

"My  word,  she  t*  doln'  herself  proud," 
said  Stalky.  "Did  you  ever  smell  ony- 
thlng  like  It?  Ah,  «md  she  Isn't  under 
White's  donnltOTy  at  all  yet" 

"But  ahe  win  be.  Give  her  time," 
said  Beetle.  "She'll  twine  like  a  giddy 
honeysuckle.  What  howlln'  Lazerltes 
they  aret  No  boDse  Is  justified  in  mak- 
in'  Itself  a  stench  la  the  noatrlls  of  de- 
cent—" 

"High-minded,  pure-souled  boys.  Do 
yoD  bum  with  remorse  and  regret?" 
said  M'Turk  as  they  hastened  to  meet 
the  house  coming  up  from  the  sea." 

Another  equally  charming  episode  Is 
the  one  describing  how  a  certain  ple- 
beian called  "Rabbits- Eggs,"  through 
the  machinations  of  tbe  trio,  wrecked 
tue  room  of  one  of  tbe  masters,  EllDg:— 

"MiH!  Je!  lehl  Egor  gasped  Stalky. 
"I  waited  till  I  couldn't  hear  myself 
think,  while  yom  played  the  druml  Hid 
In  tbe  coal-lockei^-and  tweaked  Rab- 
bi ta-E^gs— and  Rabbi  ts-Bggs  rocked 
icing.  Wasn't  It  beautiful?  Did  you 
hear  tbe  glass?" 

"Wbj,  he— he— he."  shrieked  M'Turk, 
one  trembling  finger  pointed  at  Bee- 
tle. 

"Why.  —I— I— I  was  througb  It  all," 
Beetle  taoiwlod;  "In  bis  study,  being 
Ja/wed." 


Tie  Voice  of  ''TAe  /foo/igan." 


"Ob.  my  soul!"  said  Stalky  with  a 
yell,  dlsappearliv  under  water. 

"Tbe,  the  glass  was  nothing.  Man- 
ders  minor's  head  's  cut  open.  La— la 
— lamp  upiset  all  over  the  rug.  Blood 
on  tbe  IkhAs  and  papers.  The  gum! 
Tbe  gum!  l^e  ^m!  The  ink]  The 
Ink!    Oh,  Lord!" 

Then  Stalky  leaped  out,  aXl  pink  as 
he  was,  and  shook  Beetle  Into  some 
sort  of  coherence;  but  his  taJe  pros- 
trated them  af  re^. 

"I  pUDked  for  the  boot-cupboard  the 
second  I  beard  King  go  down  stairs. 
Beetle  tumbled  in  on  top  of  me.  Tbe 
spare  key's  bid  behind  the  loose  board. 
There  Isn't  a  shadow  of  evidence,"  Hid 
Stalky,  'mey  were  all  t^iaDttng  to- 
gether, 

"And  he  turned  ua  out  himself— blm- 
self- himself?"  Tils  from  M'Turk.  "He 
caji't  begin  to  suspect  as.  Oh,  Stalky, 
It'B  the  lovelleet  thing  we've  ever 
donel" 

"Gum!  Oom!  Dollops  of  (rom^' 
shouted  Beetle,  hto  spectacles  gleaming 
tliroueh  a  sea  of  lather.  "Ink  and 
blood  all  mixed.  I  held  tbe  little 
beast's  bead  all  over  the  Listln  proses 
for  Monday.  Golly,  bow  the  oil  stunk! 
And  Rabblts-Eegs  told  King  to  ponlUce 
bis  nose!  Did  you  bit  RabbltstSggs. 
Stalky  r 

"Did  I  jolly  well  not?  Tweaked  him 
all  over.  Did  you  hear  bim  curse?  Oh, 
I  aball  be  sick  In  a  minute  If  I  don't 
stop!" 

As  I  have  already  said,  however, 
tbe  book  cannot  b^  represented  by  ex- 
tracts. Tbe  vulgarity,  the  brutality, 
the  savagery,  reeks  on  every  page.  It 
may  be  noted  as  a  minor  peculiarity 
that  everything,  according  to  oar  young 
Hooligans,  Is  "beastly,"  or  "giddy,"  or 
"blooming;"  adjectives  of  this  sort 
cropping  up  everywhere  In  their  con- 
versation, as  In  that  of  the  savages  of 
tbe  London  slums.  And  the  moral  of 
the  book— tor,  of  course,  like  all  such 
banalities.  It  professes  to  have  a  moral, 
— Is.tbat  out  of  materials  like  these  Is 
fashioned  tbe  humanity  wblch  la  to  en- 
noble and  preserve  our  Anglo-Saxon 
Empire!      "India's   full  of  Stalklee," 
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8a js  tbe  Be«tle,  "Cheltenbam  and 
Ilallpybury  and  Marlborough  cbaps— 
tbat  we  don't  know  auj^lng  about,  and 
the  Burprlaee  vlU  begin  when  tbere 
Is  really  a  big  row  oa!" 

Perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  unjust  to 
Mr.  Kipltng  In  forgetting,  for  tbe  mo- 
ment, to  credit  bim  with  a  poet's 
prophetic  vision.  Pot,  if  "Stalky  i  Co." 
was  written  before  and  not  after  recent 
polltkal  deTelt^iments,  It  certainly  fur- 
nlsht^s  a  foretaste  of  what  has  actually 
happened!  Tbe  "surprises  Aatw  be- 
gun." although  the  -rowH"  baTe  not 
been  very  "big"  ones,  and  tbe  aonis  of 
Stalky  and  bis  companions  hace  been 
looming  large  la  our  Empire.  Study- 
ing certain  latter-day  records.  Indeed, 
listening  to  the  voice  of  tbe  Hooligan 
in  politics,  In  literatnre,  and  Journal- 
ism, Is  really  yery  like  reading  "Stalky 
&  Co."  Some  of  our  battles,  even, 
faithfully  reproduce  the  "blooming" 
and  "giddy"  oi^es  of  tbe  schoolroom, 
and  In  not  a  few  of  our  public  affairs 
there  le  a  "stench"  like  that  of  "the 
dead  cat"  Tes,  tbere  mtut  be  Stalkles 
and  M 'Turks  and  Beetles  working 
busily,  after  all,  and  representing  tbe 
new  spirit  which  appears  to  have  been 
i>egun  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Kipling's  boy- 
hood. Bnt  whether  they  really  repre- 
sent the  true  spirit  of  our  civilization, 
and  make  for  Its  salvation,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  will  leave  my  readers  to 

So  much,  however,  for  the  voice  of 
the  rtooUgan,  as  reverberadng  lu  cur- 
rent literature.  It  Is  needless  to  say 
that  It  would  bardly  have  been  neces- 
sary to  serionsly  discuss  such  litera- 
ture, if  tbe  object  was  merely  to  protest 
on  intellectual  grounds  against  its  pop- 
nlarlty:  one  might  as  well  examine 
seriously  the  current  contributions  to 
Answers  and  tbe  Sporting  Times,  or 
hold  Dp  to  artistic  execration  the  topi- 
cal songs  of  a  Drury-Lane  pantomime. 
But  even  a  straw  may  Indicate  the 
direction  in  which  Hii'  wind  is  blowing. 
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and  the  vogue  of  Mr.  Kipling,  tbe  cheer- 
f.  1  acceptance  of  bis  banalities,  by 
even  educated  people.  Is  so  snre  a  sign 
of  the  flmes  tbat  it  deserves  and  needs 
a  passing  conslderatloD.  Behind  that 
vogue  Ilea,  first  and  foremost,  tbe  in- 
fluence of  the  newspaper  press,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quotein  this  con- 
nection some  pregnant  words  contained 
In  a  recent  vn>rk  by  a  writer  of  un- 
doubted Insight,  Mr.  George  Gisalng: 
"A  wise  autocrat  might  well  prohibit 
newspapers  altogether,  don't  you 
thinkf"  says  one  of  Mr.  Gtssing's  char- 
acters. "They  have  done  good,  I  sup- 
pose, but  they  are  Just  as  likely  to  do 
harm.  When  the  next  great  war 
comes,  newspapers  will  be  the  chief 
cause  of  It  And  for  mere  profit,  tbat's 
the  worst!  There  are  newspaper  pro- 
prietors In  every  country  who  would 
slaughter  half  mankind  for  the  pennies 
of  the  half  that  are  left  without  caring 
the  fraction  of  a  penny  whether  they 
had  preached  war  for  a  truth  or  a  lie." 
"But  doesn't  a  newspaper,"  demands 
another  character,  "simply  echo  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  public?" 
"I  am  afraid,"  Is  the  reply,  "it  manu- 
factures opinions  and  stirs  up  feeling. 
.  .  .  The  business  of  new^apers  In 
general  Is  to  give  a  show  of  Importance 
to  what  has  no  real  Importance  at  all, 
to  prevent  the  world  from  living  quiet- 
ly, to  arouse  bitterness,  when  tbe  nat- 
ural man  would  be  quite  Indifferent 
...  I  suppose  I  quarrel  with  them  be- 
cause they  have  such  gigantic  power 
and  don't  make  anything  like  tbe  best 
use  of  it,"*  If  this  statement  Is  ac- 
cepted as  true,  and  few  readers  wbo 
hare  stndled  the  recent  developments 
of  Jonmallsm.  will  be  inclined  to  doubt 
it  It  will  be  understood  at  once  how 
the  popularity  of  Mr.  ElpUng  has  been 
accelerated  by  "that  mighty  engine," 
the  newspaper  pross. 
It  is  no  purpose  of  mine,  lu  tbe  pres- 
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ent  paper,  to  touch  on  political  ques- 
tions, except  BO  far  as  thef  Illustrate 
tbe  movements  of  tbat  back- wave 
towards  barbarlam,  on  whlcb,  as  1  bave 
suggested,  we  are  now  struggling.  I 
write  neither  as  a  Banjo- Imperialist 
nor  as  a  Little  Knglander,  but  simply 
as  a  citizen  of  a  great  nation  wbo  loves 
bis  countTf,  and  would  gladly  see  It 
honored  and  respected  wherever  the 
Bngllsb  tongue  Is  spoken.  It  will 
scarcely  be.  denied— indeed  It  Is  frankly 
admitted  by  all  parties— that  the  Hooli- 
gan spirit  of  patriotism,  the  fierce  and 
quasi -savage  militant  spirit;  as  ex- 
pressed In  many  London  newq>apers 
and  In  such  literature  as  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Elpling,  has  measurably  low- 
ered the  affection  and  respect  once  felt 
for  us  among  European  nations.  Nor 
win  any  honest  thinker  combat  the 
assertion  that  we  have  exhibited  lately. 
In  our  dealings  with  other  nationalities, 
a  greed  of  gain,  avaln-glory.  a  cruelty, 
and  a  boastful  indifference  to  the  rights 
of  others,  of  which- In  days  when  the 
old  philanthropic  spint  was  abroad— we 
should  simply  have  been  Incapable. 
But  It  is  not  here,  In  the  region  of  [wli- 
tlcs  and  militarism,  that  I  wish  to 
linger.  My  chief  object  In  writing  this 
paper  has  been  to  express  my  sorrow 
that  Hooliganism,  not  satlsfled  with  In- 
vading our  newspapers,  should  already 
threaten  to  corrupt  the  pure  springs  of 
our  literature.  These  noisy  strains  and 
coarse  Importations  from  the  music- 
hall  should  not  be  heard  where  the 
fountains  of  Intellectnal  light  and 
beauty  once  played,  where  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  once  drank  inspira- 
ilon.  and  where  Wordsworth.  Hood, 
and  Shelley  found  messages  for  the 
yearning  hearts  of  men.  Anywhere 
but  there;  anywhere  but  In  the  speech 
of  those  who  loved  and  blessed  their 
fellows.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  those  fountains  are  not  yet  dry. 
Poets  and  dreamers  are  living  yet,  to 
resent  the  pollution.    Only  a  little  while 
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ago  the  one  living  novelist  who  Inher- 
its the  great  human  tradition  tore  out 
his  very  heart,  figuratively  speaking. 
In  revolt  against  the  spirit  of  savagery 
and  cruelty  which  Is  abroad;  though 
when  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  "Jude,  the 
Obscure,"  touching  therein  the  very 
qnlck  of  divine  pity,  only  a  coarse 
laugh  from  the  professional  critics 
greeted  his  protest.  Elsewhere,  too, 
there  are  voices  not  to  be  silenced  by 
the  clamor  of  the  crowd;  as  near  as  our 
own  shores,  where  Herbert  Spencer  Is 
still  dwelling:  as  far  away  as  Sontb 
Africa,  where  Olive  Schrelner  faBM 
sought  and  found  human  love  In  the 
dominion  of  dreams;  and  there  are 
others,  shrinking  away  In  shame  from 
the  brazen  Idols  of  the  Mart,  and  pray- 
ing that  this  great  Empire  may  yet  be 
warned  and  saved.  To  one  and  all  of 
these  has  been  brought  home  the  lesson 
—"Woe  to  you  when  the  world  speaks 
well  of  you!"  and  they  have  elected  to 
let  the  world  speak  111  of  them  rather 
than  bow  down  In  homage  to  Its  calves 
of  gold.  For,  to  speak  the  truth  as  w.> 
see  It— to  confront  the  evil  and  folly 
of  the  hour— Is  as  dangerous  to-day  as 
when  Socrates  drank  his  hemlock-cup. 
I  have  left  myself  no  space,  I  find,  to 
draw  a  final  contrast  between  the 
coarse  and  soulless  patriotism  of  the 
hour  and  that  nobler  Imperialism  in 
which  all  true  Englishmen,  to  what- 
ever political  camp  they  may  belong 
for  the  time  being,  must  still  believe. 
In  the  federation  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  and  In  the  slow  and  sure 
spread  of  what  Is  best  and  purest  In 
our  civilization,  there  was  indeed  hopo 
and  Inspiration  for  our  race,  and  a  mes- 
sage of  freedom  for  all  the  world.  But 
true  Imperialism  has  nothing  In  com- 
mon with  the  mere  Inst  of  conquest, 
with  the  vulgar  Idea  of  mere  expansion, 
or  with  the  Increase  of  the  spirit  of 
mercenary  militarism;  Its  object  Is  to 
diffuse  light,  not  to  darken  the  sun- 
shine; to  feed  the  tolling  millions,  not 
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to  Immolate  tbem:  to  free  man,  not  to 
«DBlaTe  him;  to  consecrate  and  not  to 
desecrate  the  great  temple  of  human- 
ity. Some  of  Its  ways.  like  the  wayn 
of  Dature  herself,  must  Inerltably  t>e 
destnictlTe;  the  weaker  and  baser 
races  muat  sooner  or  later  dissolve 
awaj;  bat  the  process  of  dissolution 
should  be  made  as  gentle  and  merciful 
as  possible— not  savage,  pitiless,  and 
cruel.  True  Imperlallam  should  be 
fltrong,  but  the  strength  should  be  that 
of  Justice,  of  wisdom,  of  brotherly  love 
and  armpatby;  for  the  power  which  Is 
bred  of  a  mere  multitude  equipped  with 
the  engines  of  slaughter  will,  in  the 
long  mn,  avail  nothing  against  the 
eternal  law  which  determines  that  the 
righteous  only  aball  inherit  the  earth. 
We  are  a  people  stUl,  though  we  seem, 
for  the  time  being,  to  tie  forgetting  the 
condmona  on  which  we  received  our 
charter,  and  deep  In  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land smrvlfes  the  Kntlmeot  of  a  world- 
wide nationality,  as  expreaeed  in  the 
paetionate  lines  of  a  modern  poet;— 

lb*   ODat*Bip«UT    Bartow. 


HamdB  across  the  Sea! 
Feert  on  British  groundl 
The  Motherhood    means    Brotherhood 
the  whole  world  roundl 
From  the  parent  root 
Sap,  and  stem,  and  fnilt 
Oronr  the  saane,  or  nil  or  name.— 
Hand*  MTOBS  the  sea! 

There  sounds  the  true  Imperial  feel- 
ing, which  will  survive,  I  think,  long 
after  the  repulsive  school  of  patriotism 
which  I  have  called  (for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name)  the  Hooligan  school,  Is  silent 
and  forgotten.  Let  me,  at  least,  hope 
that  It  may  be  so— that  Englishmen, 
after  their  present  wild  orgy  of  mili- 
tant savagery,  may  become  clothed  and 
In  their  right  minds.  There  Is  time  to 
pause  yet,  although  they  are  already 
paying  the  penalty— in  blood,  in  tears. 
In  shame.  Let  them  take  warning  by 
the  fate  of  France,  let  them  try  to  re- 
member the  old  sanctions  and  the  old 
enthnalasma;  for  If  they  continue  to 
forget  tbem  they  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing Kwept  back  Into  the  vortex  of  bar- 
barism altogetber. 

Robert  BtH^fKln. 


A  PLACE  IN  THE  COUNTRY.* 


"A  place  In  the  country"— to  the  nor- 
mal Englishman  there  Is  snrely  a 
magic  In  the  phraae.  It  Is  redolent  of 
the  strongest  social  aroma;  It  casts  an 
old-world  glamor  over  the  dull  page  of 
commercial  life.  "Wbo  Is  so-and-ao? 
What  Is  fie 7'  we  ask  with  mild  curtos- 
1^,  and  at  the  answer.  "He  has  'a  place 
in  the  country*  somewhere"— and  it 
maitters  na>t  where— we  tall  back  vltti 
a  certain  sense  of  relief.    For,  does  not 


tbls,  fairly  Interpreted  (there  Is.  of 
course,  a  frandulent  counterfeit  to 
every  kind  of  dlstlnctitMi).  mean  every- 
thing? Does  It  not  signify— if  not  (in 
the  untranslatable  Greek  phrase)  "arch- 
teoplutlc"  dignity,  ancestral  wealth— at 
any  rate,  the  end  and  crown  of  the  Her- 
culean tolls  of  money-getting? 

The  thing  may.  In  itself,  be  but  one 
more  purchase,  one  more  Judicious  or 
Injndlclous  Investment  of  capital,  but 
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It  Interetils  us  clilefly  as  a  social  phe- 
nomenon. Among  a  free  and  great  peo- 
ple tbe  social  Instinct,  which  Is  bnt  the 
national  taste  In  civilisation,  remains 
tbe  most  intense,  able  to  hold  Its  own 
with  the  crude  forces  of  avarice.  In 
plain  English,  the  most  impossible  of 
parnenui  is  usually  more  anxious  that 
we  should  class  him  personally  as  a 
gentleman,  tlian  that  we  should  admire 
(as  l9  often  more  easily  done)  his 
horses,  his  pictures,  or  bis  wine;  and  It 
has  always  seemtd  natural  to  the  Biit- 
isli  mind  that  a  gentleman  should  pos- 
sess ilf  he  does  not  Inherit)  a  place  in 
the  country.  The  two  words  "country" 
and  "gentleman"  fit  together  like  no 
other  pair  In  tbe  language.  In  a  vener- 
able social  homily  written  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Allestree  ("The  Gentleman's  Call- 
ing," IIJOT),  we  may  read  that— 

Wealth  [to  gentlemen]  seems  to  be, 
aa  it  were,  rained  dowu  from  the 
clouds,  both  In  respect  of  tbe  plenty 
and  the  easiness  of  Its  acquisition.  Fair 
patrimonies,  large  lnherlta:ncea  de- 
scend upon  them  without  one  drop  of 
their  sweat  .  .  "It«s  non  parta 
labore  oeil  rellcta"— the  prime  Ingredi- 
ent in  the  compietest  felicity  of  this 
life. 

In  those  happy  days  there  was,  speak- 
ing in  rough  outline,  but  one  form  of 
wealth— laud.  One  of  the  first  Indica- 
tions of  tbe  appearance  of  a  rival  mon- 
eyed Interest  Is,  as  Mr.  Lecky  tells  us, 
the  assertion  in  the  Landed  Property 
Qualidcatlon  Act  of  1712,  of  the  good 
old  principle  that  Great  Britain  consist- 
ed, politically,  of  its  landowners  as- 
sembled In  Parliament.  The  efface- 
ment  of  the  distinction  which  once  sep- 
arated the  two  Interests  Is  one  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  modem  Eng- 
lish life.  Nowadays,  land-owniag,  un- 
aided by  "money,"  is  apt  to  become  a 
mere  picturesque  species  of  poverty: 
while  "moaey,"  with  no  anchorage  upon 
the  soil,  seems  to  the  Briton,  with  his 


passion  for  hei-edlty  and  continuity,  but 
a  gross,  nnromantic,  and  unsatisfying 
form  of  success. 

Even  In  a  sophisticated  age  there  Is  a 
cblld-like  simplicity  about  our  notions 
of  what  is  dignified  and  dignifying;  and 
perhaps  there  Is  in  this  very  simplicity 
an  overpowering  force.  Property  in 
bank-bills,  credits,  and  balances  Is  all 
very  well,  but  there  la  nothing  like 
property,  or  Imagined  property.  In 
what  Is  eternal,  primeval  and  Inde- 
structible. Commerce  may  be  as  neces- 
sary and  consequently  as  estimable  as 
you  please,  but  it  will  never  have  the 
primitive  dignity  of  agriculture.  What- 
ever our  Immediate  Interests  and  con- 
duct, we  are  all  affeoted  by  a  vague 
feeling  that,  If  what  Socialists  call  the 
"whole  Inlqultlous  system"  of  capital 
were.  In  some  Inconceivable  fashion, 
abolished  tomorrow,  people  would  still 
be  found  digging  the  earth  and  milk- 
ing cows,  though  they  might  not  Ih- 
promoting  companies  and  Jobbing 
Ghares.  But,  apart  from  these  (largely 
deluslve)  on-Wrw  peits^s,  we  do  know 
that,  speaking  for  our  own  nation  In 
particular,  the  "country  gentleman"  Is 
one  of  Its  most  ancient  and  most  re- 
spected Institutions.  Indeed,  the  chronic 
laments  uttered  over  the  decay  of  bis 
class  are  perhaps  a  clearer  Indication 
of  the  value  set  upon  It  at  all  periods 
than  of  any  other  fact. 

Samuel  Pepys  refers  to  the  decline 
as  marking  an  Inroad  upon  the  "old 
rule,"  that  "fifty  miles  from  London 
a  family  might  last  fifty  years  upon  the 
land;  one  hundred  miles  away  .  .  .  for 
one  hundred  years,"  and  so  on.  Yet,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury It  Is  clear  that  landowners  of  200f. 
to  300f.  per  annum  were  a  numerous 
class,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  tbe 
tenant  farmer— proud,  prejudiced,  and 
busily  occupied  with  local  affairs,  tn 
the  second  half  of  the  century  It  Is 
abundantly  plain  that  tbe  Increase  of 
communication  with  the  capital,  of  In- 
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dustrlal  luventloD,  and  of  foreign— not 
to  say  "Imperlal"~trade,  coincided 
wltb  tlie  gradnal  exUactloa  of  tbe 
small  BQulre. 

Francis  Gr(«e,  the  antlqnaiy,  has  left 
us  a  sketch  of  the  alceady-Tanlsblng 
rural  rigime  of  his  younger  days,  which 
Is  worth  quotlQS  In  detail.  "Another 
character  now  worn  out  and  gone," 
was,  be  tells  us,  "the  country  'squire— 
■  mean  the  little,  IndependeDt  geutle- 
•uflii  of  three  htindred  pounds  per  an- 
num, who  commonly  appeared  In  a 
plain  drab  or  plush  coat,  large  silver 
buttons,  a  Jockey  cap,  and  rarely  with- 
out boots."  He  seldom  travelled  be- 
yond the  next  county  town,  and 
thither  only  for  assizes  or  elections;  he 
went  to  church  regularly,  read  the 
weebly  Journal,  settled  parochial  dis- 
putes between  parish  officers,  and  then 
adjourned  to  the  neighboring  Ble-house, 
where  he  usually  got  drunk  for  the 
good  of  bis  country.  "He  was  com- 
monly followed  by  a  couple'  of  grey- 
hounds and  a  pointer,  and  announced 
his  arrival  .at  a  neighbor's  bouse  by 
smacking  his  whip  and  giving  the  vlew- 
halloo."  He  generally  drank  ale,  but 
might  Indulge  in  "strong  brandy 
punch"  on  Christmas,  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember, or  other  gala  days.  His  man- 
ners, In  fact,  were  those  of  Tony  Lump- 
kin, In  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  "A 
Journey  to  London  was  by  one  of  these 
men  reckoned  as  great  an  undertaking 
as  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies."  The 
mansion  which  he  Inhabited  was  of 
plaster  and  timbei*,  called  "calllmanco" 
work,  or  of  red  brick,  with  a  porch,  a 
study,  swallow-haunted  eaves,  a  court 
set  round  with  boliybocks,  and  a  horse- 
block near  tbe  front  door.  About  the 
hall  hung  flitches  of  bacon;  over  the 
maatel-plece  guns  and  flshlng-rods  and 
the  arms  worn  by  his  ancestors  In  the 
civU  wars;  while  the  vacant  places 
were  decorated  wltb  stags'  boms, 

Agatost  the  wall    was   posted    King 
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Charlea's  Golden  Rules,  Vincent 
Wing's  Almanack,  and  a  portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  In  the  win- 
dow lay  Baker's  "Chronicle."  Foxe's 
"Book  of  Martyrs,"  "Glanvll  on  Appa- 
ritions," Quincey's  "Dispensatory," 
"The  Oonq>lete  Justice,"  and  a  book  of 
"Farriery." 

In  the  ttest  parlor,  furnished  wlih 
"Turk-worked"  chairs,  hung  portraits 
of  the  squire's  ancestors  as  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses— the  men  In  full 
suits  and  huge  perukes,  the  ladles  in 
flowing  robes  and  lofty  bead-dresses. 

"Alas!"  is  the  author's  melancholy 
conclusion,  "these  men  and  Qiese 
houses  are  no  more.  The  luxury  of  the 
times  has  obliged  them  *to  quit  the 
country  ...  to  solicit  a  place  or 
commission,  .to  live  In  Loadou,  to  rack 
their  tenants,  and  draw  their  rents  be- 
fore due.  The  venerable  mansion  Is 
snCFered  to  tumble  down,  or  is  portly 
upheld  as  a  farmhouse,  till  ...  the 
estate  Is  conveyed  to  tbe  steward  of 
the  neighboring  Lord,  or  else  to  some 
Nabob,  Contractor,  or  Limb  of  the 
Law." 

Every  sentence  of  this  sketch  (No.  XI 
of  a  series  of  Roundabout  Papers  en- 
titled "The  Grumbler")  is  a  chapter  of 
social  history  condensed.  The  sami- 
pessimistic  note  Is  struck  in  Gold- 
smith's "Deserted  Village:"— 

Trade's  unfeeling  train 
Csorp    the    land    and    dlspoasess  tbe 

0wain. 
Along  the  la'wn,  where  scattered  ham- 
lets rose, 
Un wieldly  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp 

What  a  familiar  picture  this  conJurcH 
up  of  the  heavy  London  mansion, 
standing  wbere  It  ought  not,  on  some 
lovely  site  In  Kent  or  surrey! 

"Tbe  American  war,"  it  was  eplgram- 
matlcally  said,  a  little  later,  "rendered 
it  dIfBcult  for  a  man  to  live  as  a  gt>n- 
tleman  on  5001.  a  year;  the  French  wni- 
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made  It  Impossible."  Fate,  In  fact,  bad 
decreed  for  Great  Britalo  a  commercial 
and  Industrial  triumph.  The  nation 
needed  new  and  vaster  sources  of 
wealtli  for  ita  new  imperial  llabllitleB, 
and  thej  were,  as  we  know,  read;  to 
band,  allhe  In  the  soil  and  climate  ae 
In  tlie  onexplolted  energies  of  tbe  peo- 
ple. It  la  In  tbe  latter  balf  of  tbe 
elghteentb  centnrr  partlcnlarl;  tbat 
tbe  genealogist  finds  representatives  of 
all  the  smaller  reoman-famllles  migrat 
ing  np  to  London,  to  the  El  Dorado  of 
modem  commerce,  on  their  way  to  be- 
come gentlemen  of  the  new  and  less 
Arcadian  and  possibly  more  "unfeel- 
ing" school.  There  Is  a  certain  natural- 
ness about  the  epithet.  It  would  ratber 
seem— though  we  cannot  here  discuss 
the  question— that  If  agriculture  were 
our  only  means  of  money-getting,  suc- 
cess would  be  a  surer  test  of  jwrsonal 
character  and  industry  than  It  now  la. 
Perhaps  the  gentle  simplicity  regretted 
by  Goldsmith  was  little  more  than  tbe 
slackness  of  a  sleepy  and  half-peopled 
country.  In  any  case  times  were  alter- 
ing fast.  A  tidal  ware  of  wealth-crea- 
tion swept  over  the  land,  till,  cut  oO 
from  earlier  days  by  the  telegraph,  the 
steam-engine,  and  a  hundred  other  In- 
ventions, the  blstory  of  our  own  times 
stands  alone,  and,  from  the  mere  rast- 
ness  of  tbe  scale  on  which  It  is  con- 
ducted, owes  little  to  precedents  from 
the  past  Tbe  population  wblcb.  In  tbe 
time  of  tbe  great  French  war,  Maltbus 
feared  could  not  subsist  for  very  long, 
having  been  replaced  by  one  four  or 
five  times  Its  size,  and  In  almost  every 
respect  more  comfortable  and  more  civ- 
ilized, tbe  sole  developments  of  tbe  age 
which  has  seen  this  revolutionary 
change  may  be  expected  to  be  of  a  pro- 
portionate depth  and  Intensity. 

To  be  a  "conntry  gentleman"— to  re- 
turn to  the  particular  tendency  here 
considered — was  and  Is  (if  It  be  not 
economically  speaking,  as  extinct  as 
that  of  special  pleader)  a  profeaaloD  in 
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itself.  But  the  old  order  changes.  A 
foreign  economist  taken  on  a  tour 
tbrougb  the  Home  Counties  to-day 
might  be  astonished  at  the  apparent 
prosperl^  of  agriculture,  at  tbe  well- 
tilled  fields,  trim  cottages,  model  farms, 
and  smiling  bomeateada.  Be  might  be 
more  surprised  to  be  told  tbat  this  ag- 
riculture Is  carried  on  at  a  consider- 
able loss;  tbat  tbe  trim  cottages,  model 
farms,  and  "smell-traps"  represent 
phllantbroplc  and  patriotic  experi- 
ments carried  on  by  a  skilled  bailiff, 
who  inhabits  tbe  smiling  homestead, 
and  looks  after  tbe  well-tilled  fields  In 
return  for  a  comfortable  salary.  Look- 
ing further  into  the  problem  be  might 
learn  tbat  tbe  red-brick  pile  balf 
bidden  by  tbe  beech  woods,  or  the 
great  white  house  on  the  hill,  repre- 
sents reservoirs  of  wealth  laid  on  from 
tbe  metropolis  to  Irrigate  tbe  arid 
deserts  of  the  provinces;  that,  in  fine, 
the  key  to  the  modem  "place  in  tbe 
country"  Is  tbe  modem  "something  In 
tbe  city." 

Tbe  paradox,  now  so  famlHar  to  us, 
has  aroused  many  a  gibe  and  Jeer, 
since  we  trace  tbe  earliest  notices  of 
it  in  conten^Mrar;  literature.  Tbe 
kindly  Richardson  assures  us  that  suc- 
cessful "tradeBmen"-~ln  "a  trading 
country"— are  "not  to  be  despised," 
though  they  might  naturally  feel  a 
little  shy  in  tbe  atmosphere  of  Grandl- 
Bon  Hall,  where  the  "gardens  and 
lawns  were  as  boundless  as  the  mind 
of  the  owner."  And  by  the  time  of 
Jane  Ansten  (was  not  even  Sir  Tbomas 
Bertram,  of  Mansfield  Park,  himself 
one  of  Grose's  "Nabobs?"),  we  see  the 
"conn try"  beginning  to  become  the 
prlsw  of  the  vigorous  nouivaH  Hcke,  and 
the  foundations  being  laid  of  that  snb- 
stantlal,  sociable,  and  cultivated  upper 
or  upper-middle  class  which  makes  the 
English  provinces  what  they  are  to- 
day. 

The  struggle,  tbe  eternal  ethical  dis- 
cord—If  one  may  so  call  It — between 
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commerce  and  rusticity  bas  appeared 
by  turns,  In  Its  Tarlotts  stages  of  de- 
Tclopment— detestable,  ridiculous  and 
alarming.  Yet  In  all  aucb  revolutions 
one  can  bardly  help  obserTtng  tbat  no 
precious  and  cherisbed  EogUsb  Insti- 
tntlon  is  ever  allowed  to  fade  alto- 
getberfrom  the  surface  of  tbe  country. 
Ratber  doee  It  "Buffer  a  sea-change" 
Into  something  not  so  different— to  our 
prejudiced  view,  perhaps— as  tt  migbt 
appear  to  a  less  partial  critic.  Our 
best  institutions  ratber  appear  as  dur- 
able but  elastic  moulds,  capable  of 
much  expaoGion  and  contraction,  and 
tbe  EngLsh  nature.  In  eacb  varying 
but  conservative  generation,  as  a  fluid 
destined  to  fill  them  Instinctively.  Thus 
—to  return  to  tbe  tendency  here  partic- 
ularly considered— tbe  country  gentle- 
man  might,  la  aome  blatoric  sense,  be- 
come extinct  But  "le  rol  est  mort, 
Tive  le  rol."  Tbere  must  be  country 
gentlemen  still,  although  they  may  be 
"cits"— in  Grandlsonlan  language— too 
freshly  minted  to  be  critically  classed 
ae  "gentlemen."  and  though  all  tbat 
tbey  fanovr  of  the  country  la,  tbat  its 
greatest  charms  can  be  bought  for  a 
price. 

The  new  proprietor,  tbe  morcSind 
fnricM,  In  whom  Montalembert.  In  the 
fifties,  saw  such  hopes  for  tbe  political 
future  of  England,  might  seem  at  first 
sight  the  moat  uncongenial  appendage 
that  could  by  any  freak  of  law  be  at- 
tached to  "the  property."  But  in  Eng- 
land that  1h  nobody's  affair  but  his  own. 
A  landlord  Is  always  a  landlord,  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  who  Is  expected  to 
fill  a  place  and  perform  certain  social 
duties.  If  a  blue-blooded  Norman  dyn- 
asty is  to  be  displaced  tomorrow  by  a 
horde  of  Invaders  whose  title-deeds  are 
writ  only  la  mostard  or  blacking,  the 
fair  field  allowed  for  the  experiment 
\»  simply  one  more  triumph  of  British 
freedom.  Nowadays.  Indeed,  so  thor- 
oughly have  we  swallowed  and  digest- 
ed all  the  narrow  formulse  evolved  In 
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the  tlmea  of  smaller  England— so  inex- 
tricably bas  society  been  mixed  in  the 
great  mill  of  our  Industrial  life— tbat 
be  would  be  a  very  expert  sociologist 
who  should  express  surprise  that  the 
blacking  added  a  lustre  to  some  noble 
escutcheon,  or  that  the  mustard  was 
managed  by  a  cadet  of  a  ducal  house. 
It  would  be  a.  gross  aoacliroulsm, 
though  it  once  was  fashionable,  to  cast 
up  against  the  modern  country  gentle- 
man tbe  striking  contrast  between  hla 
rural  position  and  pursuits  and  tbe  ac- 
tual sources  of  his  money. 

Ah  to  the  particular  form  and  entour- 
age at  his  country  residence,  tt  is  clear 
that  the  despotic  splendor  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  tbe  eighteenth  century, 
when  a  great  lord  stood  unrivalled  by 
any  cotton  or  railway  "king,"  Is  cblefiy 
responsible,  as  Mr.  Leoky  observes, 
for  the  modem  passion  for  founding 
great  families.  Now,  a  "great  family" 
means,  in  England  at  least,  as  Monta- 
lembert had  already  noticed,  n  "place  In 
tbe  country."  Class  legislation  and 
class  privileges  have  passed  away,  but 
standards  of  expense  and  social  types 
remain.  Tbe  "distant  blaze,"  one  may 
say.  of  the  patriarchal  hospitalities  of 
tbe  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  of  the  montb- 
long  revelries  of  Houghton  in  the  days 
of  Boblu  Walpole  (tbe  Inangurator  of 
tbe  Parliamentary  fox-hunter's  boU- 
day),  still  affect  the  popular  conception 
of  a  county  family,  and  dominate  tbe 
Imaginatlou  of  the  typical  marchand 
enrichi.  There,  it  has  always  been  felt 
In  the  great  establishments  of  the  old 
nobility,  was  a  model  of  state  or  of 
comfort,  of  luxury  or  practical  enjoy- 
ment, that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
In  fact  If  we  asked  for  the  average 
English  gentleman's  conception  of  a 
social  paradise,  the  usual  reply  would 
probably  be — even  In  these  enlightened 
days— Hatfield  House  for  some  such 
useful  aud  solid  species  of  dwelllQg. 
ancient  or  "Cubitt-bullt"),  ten  thousand 
acres  and  twenty  thousand     a    year. 
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And  sui'b  a  lul  has  of  late  become,  od 
several  accounts,  more  dealrable,  more 
enjoyable  than  ever.  Town-life  and 
country-life  are  no  longer  Incompatible, 
as  tbey  were,  for  any  but  a  few  great 
folh.  Books,  a  cbaose  of  company, 
electric  lighting,  fresh  fish,  are  no 
longer  beyond  the  reach  of  remote 
country-houses.  The  man  of  business 
can  Bit  at  his  desk  all  day,  aud  yet  In- 
hale the  purest  country  air  fifty  miles 
from  town  every  evening,  not  to  men- 
tion Sundays.  The  gulf  is  thus  bridged 
over;  the  landed  aristocracy  la  no 
longer  a  distinct  class;  rusticity  and 
urbanity  are  no  longer  class-marks. 
Manners  hare  emerged  from  the  arli- 
flcial  atuioapbete  often  surrounding  Ihe 
eighteen  th-eentury  "person  of  quality" 
to  a  more  practical  democratic  sociabil- 
ity: while  the  reform  of  abuses,  and 
the  froiiuenc.v  and  puhllclly  of  Ihe  for- 
tunes made  In  Bome  business,  "moist 
or  dry,"  by  persons  risen  from  the 
rnnks,  has  rendered  the  position  of  n 
pliilocrnt  less  open  to  attack  than  In 
the  days  when  he  seemed  ralhcr  a 
pniduct  of  unjust  legislation  than  a 
«*'lf-ma<le  force. 

Sllll.  this  fuRlon  of  town  and  country 
MilTers  from  some  drawbacks— at  Wiiat, 
for  the  tclsuri'd  class.  The  disappear- 
ance of  a  monoiKily  always  gives  rise 
to  some  complaints.  The  zenith  of 
country-life,  with  Its  rich  mixture  of 
motives  and  Interests,  doen  seem  to  lii'- 
long  to  a  period  In  the  nineleenlh  cen- 
tury less  "actual"  In  a  way  and  cer- 
tainly less  conscious  than  the  present. 
The  Saturnia  rcgna  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
istence would  probably  comprise  the 
close  of  the  good  old  coaching  days,  as 
well  as  the  beginnings  of  the  mueli- 
contemned  railway,  when  the  advan- 
tages of  the  latter  were  beginnInK  to 
be  felt,  but  the  provinces  were  not  in- 
fested with  encurslonists  and  "scorch- 
ers;" when— though  there  were  plenty 
of  rich  people  In  the  t-ouutrj'— niorc  of 
an  old-world  distinction  still  attached 
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to  the  agricultural  resident  and  heredi- 
tary country  gentleman.  Such  a  "gold- 
en age"  would  extend,  say,  from  the 
thirties  to  the  fifties.  Inclusive.  It 
might,  we  believe,  be  plausibly  argued 
that  the  general  level  of  happiness  in 
the  upper  classes  (a  thing  closely  con- 
nected with  their  rural  life)  was  con- 
siderably higher  In  the  period  referred 
to  than  In  later  days. 

This  period  was  certainly  one  of  vig- 
orous and  homely  provincial  life,  the 
decay  of  which,  "In  these  racing  rail- 
road days,"  since  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Is  earnestly  lamented  In  "Tom  Brown" 
(chap.  I).  "We,"  says  the  author,  "were 
Berkshire,  Gloucestershire,  or  York- 
shire boys.  .  .  .  You  young  cosmopol- 
ites belong  to  all  counties  and  no  coun- 
ties." As  to  the  literary  evidence  for 
our  suggestion,  the  age  of  Dickens. 
Thackeray,  and  Mr.  Punch,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  to 
that  of  "Alice  In  Wonderland"  (surely 
a  no  less  epoch-marking  work)  thirty 
years  later,  comprises  a  mass  of 
healthy  literature  breathing  not  only  a 
robuster  and  saner  humor  than  the 
new,  but  an  old-world  calm,  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  thousand  and  one 
"causes,"  questionings,  theories,  agita- 
tions, and  programs  so  distractlngly 
familiar  to  our  own  generation;  while 
the  superiority  and  freshness  of  Ihe 
sporting  literature  of  the  time  of  Sur- 
tees,  "Cecil,"  "Nimrod,"  and  "The 
Uruld  "  and  of  John  Leech's  huntlug 
sketches,  is  beyond  dispute.  The  pe- 
riod, we  may  add,  comprises,  among 
other  things,  possibly  of  greater  polltl- 
c;i1  Importance,  the  thorough  establisb- 
ineut  and  popuUrlzatlon  of  modem 
bunting,  by  such  men  as  Assheton 
Smith,  who  died  in  1858,  after  a  career 
as  M.  F.  n.  of  more  tbau  half  a  cen- 
tury. Economic  evidences  might  be 
collected  to  the  same  purpose.  It  was 
the  age  In  which  old-fashioned  domes- 
tic business  and  private  banking  gave 
way  to  the  pulilic  and  mechanical  Joint- 
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stock  system,  because,  as  Lord  Over- 
stone  observed,  "It  was  Impossible  any 
longer  to  know  people."  But  at  the 
outset  of  tbis  golden  age  (if  we  are 
ilgtit  in  so  calling  It),  "tbe  age  of  our 
happiest  novelist,"  of  our  most  perfect 
rural  poet  (the  poet  par  excellence  of 
conserTatlsm  and  feudalism,  of  prince- 
ly parks,  flowing  lawiks,  fair  social 
order,  ami  luxury),  and  of  the  most 
^rantaneous  and  classical  of  our  sport- 
ing literature,  appeared  what  we  take 
to  be  the  most  elaborate  and  enthusias- 
tic account  of  "the  country"  (If  not  of 
any  country)  ever  put  on  paper.  Tlio 
chorus  of  approval  which  balled  the 
publication  (almost  simultaneously 
with  Scrope's  great  work  on  "Deer- 
stalking") of  William  Howltt'B  "Rural 
Life  of  England,"  would  be  remarkable 
In  a  much  less  critical  age.  "Only  In- 
terior to  nature  herself,"  Is  tbe  modest 
eulogy  bestowed,  by  tbe  Atbentenm  on 
this  most  Instructive  and  conscientious 
compilation  by  the  author,  who,  bred 
in  the  country,  travelled  (mostly  on 
foot,  aa  be  tells  aB)>over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  and  thus  collected 
n  mass  of  evidence  concerning  many  a 
now-forgotten  phase  of  our  raral  econ- 
omy. 

The  enthusiasm  pervading  IlowUt's 
chapters  on  "England  as  a  place  of 
residence,"  "The  enviable  position  of 
the  country  gentleman,"  and  so  forth, 
tempt  the  reader  to  believe  that  the 
state  of  things  described  In  such  glow- 
ing detail  can  have  resembled  nothing 
known  to  us  before  or  since  that  date. 
Here,  in  the  simple  language  of  our 
grandpsrents,  Is  the  picture  of  a  social 
Ideal,  the  splendor  and  attractions  of 
which  bave  all  the  freshness  that  be- 
long to  recent  discovery  and  reallza- 


It  would  require  some  ingenuity." 
Ur.  HonvHt  Bssarea  n  at  starting,  "h> 
dlacov«T  any  earthly  lot  like  that  oif 
the  Bogliah  gentleman.  The  wealth 
and  reOnement  at  'which  this  country 


has  arrived  have  thrown    round   Eng- 
lish rural  life  every  possible  charm." 

And  then  there  follows  a  detailed 
prospectus  of  these  charms— of  the 
modem  mansion,  Its  furniture,  beds, 
carpets,  library,  pictures  (all  of  the 
best),  of  the  country  gentleman  himself 
—his  breakfast,  his  newspapers,  bis 
amuse ments,  occupations,  ambitions, 
and  bospitalilles. 

"Imagine  the  possessor  of  a  noble 
estate  coming  down  to  receive  his 
friends  there.  To  a  high  and  generous 
mind  then;  must  be  something  very 
delightful."  The  fresh  greenness  of 
the  woods,  the  "peaceful  elegance"  of 
the  houses— how  grateful  after  the 
dust,  crowding,  and  noise  of  I^ondon! 
"Here."  moreover,  "he  (the  country 
gentleman)  Is  sole  lord  and  master;  and 
from  him,  he  feels,  flows  the  good  of 
his  dependent  people,  and  the  pleasure 
of  his  distinguished  guests."  He  goes 
on  Sundays  to  the  church  (and  how 
many  a  genre  picture  of  the  period, 
decorating  bow  many  a  lodging-house 
parlor,  does  not  the  scene  recall!).  "The 
hamlet"  (one  felt  sure  It  would  be  a 
hamlet)  "is  all  his  own;  the  rustle 
church  .  .  .  part  and  parcel  of  the 
family  estate.  It  was  probably"  (one 
need  not  Inquire  too  curiously  Into  the 
matter)  "probably  built  and  endowed  by 
his  ancestors.  The  Uvlng  is  In  bis  gift, 
and  it  Is  perhaps  enjoyed  by  a  relative 
or  college  chum"— which  Indeed  Is 
probable  enough,  though  Mr,  Wllllaia 
Corbett  might  have  worded  it  different- 
ly. "The  Sabbath  bell  rings,  and  ht- 
enters  that  old  porch  with  his  guests; 
he  sees  the  banner  of  some  brave  an- 
cestor float  over  his  head,  and  (he 
hatchments  and  memorial  inscriptions 
of  others  on  the  walls."  The  whole 
scene.  In  fact,  is  that  of  Sir  Leicester 
Uedlock  In  the  family  pew.  In  "The 
Little  Church  In  the  Park,"  portrayed 
by  the  inimitable  "H.  K.  B."  In  "Bleak 

"What,"  asks  Mr.  Howltt.  with  slm- 
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pie  coDfldenc-e,  "cbd  be  more  delicately 
flattering  to  all  the  feellnga  of  human 
nature?  What  lot  can  be  more  per- 
I'ect?"  If  there  be  any  lingering  doubt 
on  the  matter,'  he  baa  Btlll  more  over- 
whelming evidence.  That  of  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  Democrat  (Mr.  WllllB),  whose 
account  of  a  visit  to  Oordon  Castle  In 
the  tblrtleB  la  Indeed  a  teatlmonlal  to 
tbe  delights  and  splendorB  of  the  Eng- 
lish "country  place."  The  modern 
reader  may  find  something  rather  like 
It  Id  "Coningsby"  and  "Lothalr."  The 
"Immense  Iron  gates,"  with  their  her- 
aldic ornaments,  the  "porter  In  white 
stocking^."  the  "winding  avenue,"  the 
"grooms  leading  bloodhorses"  (they 
were  always  "bloodhorses"  then!),  the 
groups  of  "loungiDg  and  powdered 
menials."  the  "phaetons  dashing  away" 
(as  they  dash  away  In  the  pages  of  "Lo- 
thalr"), the  Imposing  views,  the  park, 
the  sheep,  the  deer,  the  lovely  prospect 
of  tbe  distant  forest,  "shaped  by  the 
band  of  (Ducal)  taste"— all  tbese  things, 
combined.  Quite  overpower  the  waning 
prejudices  of  the  republican  visitor. 

The  "hooae  party,"  as  reporters  (pos- 
sibly writing  from  the  village  inn)  are 
so  fond  of  saying,  did  not  exceed 
ninety.  The  handsome  page.  In  a  laced 
Jacket  who  conducted  Mr.  Willis  to  his 
luxurious  bedroom,  enumerated  their 
names  and  titles  while  unpacking  his 
vatlsc.  As  tbe  dinner  hour  approached 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
stately,  wblte-balred,  old  gentleman  ap- 
peared—the Duke,  of  course.  In  person! 
—to  conduct  bis  newly-arrived  guest 
downstairs  and  present  bim  to  the 
Duchess  and  the  galaxy  of  "blghborn 
women  glittering  with  Jewds"  who 
surrounded  her.  But  let  not  the  reader 
smile.  The  establishment  at  Gordon 
Castle  produced  on  Mr.  Willis  much 
the  same  effect  as  Solomon's  household 
did  upon  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  but  what 
finally  (If  we  may  use  so  colloquial  a 
phrase)  "knocked"  our  democrat,  was 
not  ao  much  the  magniflcence  <A  the 


place  as  tbe  contrast,  so  characterlsUc 
of  the  English  country,  between  his 
Grace  In  evening  dress  and  his  Grace 
at  breakfast,  "sitting  laughing  at  the 
head  of  his  table  In  a  coarse  shooting- 
Jacket  and  colored  cravat"— In  a  word, 
that  perfect  and  practical  "comfort, 
from  which  all  tbe  fuss  and  vAm  of  life 
had  been  weeded  out." 

"And  all  this  little  world  of  enjoy- 
ment, luxury  and  beauty,"  he  con- 
cludes, "lay  In  the  hands  of  one  man, 
and  was  created  (»ic)  by  Us  wealth  Id 
the  wllde  of  Scotland,"  as  (one  may 
observe)  such  "Places"  are  beginning 
to  be  created  by  native  mUllonalres  In 
tbe  wilds  of  America.  "I  never  real- 
ized so  forcibly  tbe  splendid  results  of 
wealth  and  primogeniture."  There 
was  to  Mr.  Willis's  mind  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  privilege  about  the  social 
phenomenon,  but  nothing  to  matter. 
An  American  visitor  would  scarcely 
express  himself  with  such  naivvtl  now- 
adays, but  wben  Mr.  Hovritt  tells  us 
that  this  Is  "the  most  perfect  picture 
conceivable  of  arlstocratlcal  life  In  the 
country,"  few  would  venture  to  dis- 
agree with  bim.  One  can  imagine  the 
author  of  "Vanity  Fair"  denouncing 
any  fellow-Briton  who  should  pretend 
that  be  would  not  like  to  stay  at  Gor- 
don Castle,  or  even  at  the  much  less 
reputable  establishment  of  Queen's 
Crawley,  which  Miss  Sharp  preferred 
to  those  of  the  "city  families." 

No  doubt  this  particular  example  i». 
as  we  are  told,  on  "the  highest  and 
broadest  scale,"  and  it  Is  not  every 
country  gentleman  that  can  attain  unto 
It  But  It  fairly  represents  tbe  Ideal 
to  which  tbe  average  self-making  Eng- 
lishman continues  to  look  up.  It  Is  tbe 
high  and  distant  goal  of  bis  pilgrimage 
from  Pechham  to  Bajswater,  from 
Bayswater  to  Mayfair.  It  Illuminates 
Ms  toilsome  path  from  cottage  omd  to 
suburban  villa,  from  villa  to  maDslon- 
in  a  word,  from  all  those  successive 
homes  wbich  are  to  bim  "no  abiding 
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city,"  to  the  Pronilaed  Land,  of  a 
"place  in  the  country,"  wbere  tlie  head 
of  a  cauntj  family  may  enjoy  forever 
"a  lot  prelerable."  as  a  more  celebrated 
American  than  Mr.  Willis  has  asserted, 
"to  that  of  any  potentate  In  Kurape." 
Emerson,  by  the  way,  who  felt  strongly 
the  attraction  of  living  In  so  pictur- 
esque and  humanely  Interesting,  in  so 
"well-packed  and  well-Baved"  a  coun- 
try aa  England,  was  yet  stmck  by  the 
DOBocfabllity  of  the  Britlsb  Ideal,  by 
the  "despotic"  standards  of  expense 
which  make  it  a  "sort  of  religion"  that 
every  man  must  live  bo  as  to  9bow  his 
meauB  <a  religion  that  "fears,  if  It  rule 
not  to  trust"),  and  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  vast  estates  faintly  suggesting 
a  return  to  the  Heptarchy. 

But  this  "county  family"  ideal  Is, 
after  all.  a  more  socializing  one  than 
the  "Hadson- River- side  palace  and 
ocean-going  ateam-yacbt"  ideal  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  plutocrat  on  "the  other 
aide."  The  successful  merohnnt  or 
tradesman  may— we  see  every  day  that 
he  does— drag  his  own  suburban  atmos- 
phere after  him  Into  the  provinces  and 
the  Highlands  for  a  time.  But  let  him 
oace  settle  down  on  the  land,  and  a 
familiar  change  -ensues.  The  country, 
with  Its  mnltlpliclty  of  primeval  Inter- 
ests—compiei  feelers  that  lay  hold  here 
or  there  of  the  most  conventional  and 
unromantic  natures— Is  the  best  avail- 
able antidote  to  that  business  atmos- 
phere which  broods  over  our  central- 
ized modern  life,  as  I<ondon  fog  over 
the  city- the  atmosphere  In  which  men 
tend,  by  an  Inevitable  but  Indecent 
familiarization  with  the  one  crude 
force,  money,  to  lose  tlie  sense  of  any 
power  or  distinction  unnieaaurable  in 
Us  terms.  In  the  country,  that  crude 
force  is  clothed  (and  happy  are  those 
who  have  never  known  It  but  thus 
decently  clothed)  in  natural  things  that 
are  of  primitive  and  overpowering  In- 
terest In  themselves.  How  durable, 
even  in  oor  own  cosmopolitan  railroad 
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days,  are  the  mental  habit  and  the 
social  outlook  of  those  who,  as  George 
Eliot  observes  In  "Daniel  Deronda," 
have  Imbibed  something  of  this  Interest 
from  youth  up  as  a  "sweet  hahit  of  the 
blood"— who  have  started,  at  the  age 
when  we  are  not  prepared  to  be  citi- 
zens of  tbe  world,  with  an  anchorage 
upon  some  particular  spot  of  ground 
and  neighborhood,  and  who  have 
known  (may  we  not  add?)  but  one 
scale  of  living— advantages  fully  en- 
Joyed  perbaps  only  by  the  class  of  old- 
established  wealth,  and  the  country 
clei^y. 

We  speak  of  the  people  who  "settle 
down  In  the  provinces"  asdlBtlngulshed 
not  only  from  those  opulent  persons 
who  merely  "take  places,"  or  rent 
"shoodugs"  here  and  there,  who  secure 
the  enjoymenta  and  dignities  of  the 
country  without  involving  themselves 
In  tbe  permanent  ties  of  landlordism, 
but  also  from  the  villa-resident.  Tbe 
villa,  and  especially  tbe  suburban  villa, 
means,  as  a  rule,  seclnsion;  the  landed 
estate,  publicity.  A  millionaire  living 
at  a  numbered  house  In  a  street,  or  be- 
hind a  ten-foot  brick  wall,  may  be 
much  what  pleases  bim  without  incur- 
ring odium  or  celebrity.  It  Is  In  the 
r6le  of  country  gentleman  that  tbe  suc- 
cessful Englishman  tlrst  announces 
himself  as  such,  and  appeals  to  the  suf- 
frages of  his  countrymen. 

While  the  social  effects  of  the  move- 
ment upon  the  wealthy  middle-class  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  been  re- 
markable, no  leHs  curious  (if  not.  as  has 
been  suggested,  positively  confusing) 
have  been  the  economic  effects  on  the 
country  districts.  To  the  embittered 
mind  of  Cobbett,  perambulating  South- 
ern England  in  the  twenties,  all  the 
evil  and  suffering  he  saw  (such  as 
could  now  be  only  found  In  our  most 
overcrowded  dtles)  f4>pear(Hl  derivable 
from  legislation  In  favor  of  the  landed 
Interest.  "Only  In  a  sluklng  land  .  .  . 
a  land  of  castes  and  Corn  Bills."  says 
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the  author  of  "Com  Law  Rhymes," 
"could  Buch  a  poem  as  the  'Splendid 
Village'  (1863)  have  beeu  conceived  or 
written."  But  now,  in  days  when 
castes  and  Corn  Bills  seem  ae  obsolete 
as  serfdom,  a  bad  landlord  1b,  we  take 
It,  one  who  tries  to  make  a  business  of 
land-owning,  which  should  be,  as  Mr. 
OladstOQe  once  hinted,  the  occupation 
of  those  who  have  other  sources  of  in- 
come—who have,  In  fact,  done  with 
making  money.  And  a  good  landlord— 
the  best,  at  any  rate— Is  one  who  "mns" 
a  whole  estate  cheerfully  and  liberally 
with  the  dynamo  of  "something  In  tbe 
city." 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  modern 
"splendid  village"— one  of  those,  let  us 
say  (for  there  are  such),  where  wages 
have  continued  to  rise  while  their  agri- 
cultural value  has  steadily  declined— 
It  matters  little  whence  comes  the 
wealth  that  Is  so  Judiciously  applied, 
whether  from  the  unceasing  looms  of 
Manchester  or  tbe  risky  speculations 
of  tbe  Band.  The  "town,"  in  brief, 
may  have  certain  grievances  of  its 
own.  In  modem  times,  i^alnst  the 
"country;"  but,  ethics  and  economics 
apart,  It  seems  good  to  us  that  In  Eng- 
land (as  a  foreign  critic  dted  In  tbe 
Rural  Life  remarks)  "the  country  is 
not  regarded  from  a  purely  utilitarian 
point  of  view."  No  one  would  think  of 
it  nowadays  as  merely  useful;  and.  In- 
deed our  provinces  never  were—to  the 
foreign  eye — cultivated '  or  Inhabited 
after  that  fashion.  That,  "in  England 
everybody  loves  the  country"  is  doubt- 
less true  enough,  tbougb  a  satirist  of 
1809  has  anticipated  ub  In  tbe  inevita- 
ble reflection  that  "tbe  love  of  rural 
scenes  seldom  predominates  in  tbe  mer- 
chant nil  be  bas  realized  an  Immense 
fortune."  Hie  country  place,  in  fact, 
attracts  the  millionaire  more  than  tbe 
country:  and  first  and  foremost  among 
the  attractions  of  a  large  establishment 
■■mat  certainly  be  reckoned  tbe  pleas- 
urt-s  of  a  hospitalliy  which  la  regarded 


by  Mr.  Howltt  as  sometbing  probably 
unique  In  tbe  civilized  world.  In  re- 
spect of  scale,  practical  comfort,  and 
sociability.  T^e  EngUsbmaa  In  town, 
said  Washington  Irving,  is  always  In  a 
bnrry,  and  seldom  shows  bla  best  side. 
It  is  In  the  country,  the  home  of  leisure, 
under  the  sanctity  of  one  roof,  that 
BrIUsb  reserve  is  thawed,  that  friend- 
ships are  made,  by  "doing  something" 
together.  It  is  here,  and  here  only,  that 
you  may  meet  almost  all  kinds  of  per- 
sons and  find  tbem— owing  to  tbe  free- 
dom and  variety  of  the  life— at  their 
ease.  "Staying  about"  to  such  purpose 
Is,  In  fact,  a  Mberal  education,  and  tbe 
modern  country  place  is  a  sort  of  uni- 
versity, whose  terms  coincide  more  or 
less  with  vacation  time  elsewhere. 

But  when  we  consider  what  is  usual- 
ly done  at  such  seasons,  we  are  re- 
minded that  our  typical  islander  is  not 
recreated  by  repose,  but  Tnsculan  dIS' 
cusslons,  or  tbe  contemplation  of  na- 
ture. His  vlgorons  nature  requires  an 
excitement  that  stirs  Its  depths,  not  to 
say  an  occasional  draught  from  the 
pure  wellsprlngs  of  primitive  savagery 
Parallel  with  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  tbe  civilized  Elngllshman  from 
his  piratical,  fire-eatlog  ancestors,  Is 
the  contemporary  and  continuous  evo- 
lution of  the  fine  flower  of  modern  cul- 
ture and  Intelligence  out  of  tbe  ^lendld 
raw  material  of  healthy  Philistinism, 
bred  In  the  atmosphere  of  field  sports. 
Tbe  Intensity  of  the  bold  these  have 
over  us  can  scarcely  be  realized  unless 
we  try  to  think  of  tbe  "country" 
(which  to  many  of  us  has  do  other 
meaning  whatever)  without  them. 
Other  sports  may  train  the  body 
(though  games  are  no  longer  the  char- 
acteristic monopoly  of  the  country,  and 
the  best  cricket  and  football  are  played 
In  large  towns),  but  have  not  the  fas- 
cinating wIldnesB,  the  savage  charm 
of  these.  Advancing  humanity- it  must 
tiooestly  be  admitted— has  not  extin- 
guished 111  us  a  certain  pleasure  In  the 
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mere  destruction  of  life.  It  can  only 
Becnre  that  a  balance  shall  be  struck 
between  the  Buffering  od  one  aide  and 
tbe  recreatlOD  OD  the  other. 

le  there  somethlDg  subtly  debasing 
In  oar  tremendous  addiction  to  the 
"killlni;  pastimes?"  "Mange  du  glbler 
al  to  veux,"  wrote  Lord  Chesterfield  to 
bis  SOD,  "malB  ne  sols  pas  ton  propre 
boucher."  That  exquisite  mannerist 
cannot  have  appreciated  the  immense 
diSusloD  of  simple  and  healthy  pleas- 
ure, social  amity,  robust  physique,  and 
even  scientific  knowledge  for  which  the 
pastime  of  shooting,  as  popularly  prac- 
tised (to  say  nothing  of  the  not  so  very 
gentle  art  of  the  angler),  is  really  re- 
sponsible? "Hawker.  Maxwell,  Scrope, 
Murray,  such  Englishmen"  (says  a  crit- 
ic quoted  above)  "have  written  the 
game-books  of  all  nations."  But  there 
Is  ft  point  In  Lord  Chesterfield's  sneer. 
Tbe  easy  destruction  In  large  quantities 
of  defenceless  animals  will  never  rank 
as  a  sport  of  the  first  order.  The  ut- 
most skill  displayed  In  it  can  scarcely 
rouse  more  admiration  than  that  of  tbe 
first-class  blUlard  player;  and,  all  said 
and  done,  as  an  exercise  of  the  finest 
quaUUes  In  man,  it  Is  no  more  compar- 
able to  the  great  and  national  sport  of 
fox-hanting  than  a  game  of  bowls  Is 
comparable  to  a  stiff  Alpine  cUmb. 

The  "Image  of  war,"  as  the  father  of 
tbe  modem  chase  described  It,  derives 
a  mysterious  glamor,  doubtless,  from 
the  alUance  of  the  human  biped  with 
the  most  powerful  and  excitable  (and 
one  of  the  most  Iwautlful)  of  domesti- 
cated animals;  and  the  conceplion  at 
the  "great  horse"  as  the  "ornament  of 
dazzling  wealth"  is  one  which  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  shares  with  that  of 
ancient  Greece.  To  ride  straight  across 
country  after  the  fashion  of  our  Tom 
Smith,  Mr.  Osbaldeslon,  or  John  Warde 
of  Sqnerries,  Is  not  merely  to  Indulge  an 
instinct  or  to  exhibit  dexterity.  The 
nan  who  can  follow  liounds  success- 
fully must  have  some  nt  least  of  thi? 


qualities  necessary  to  a  pioneer  or  a 
leader  of  men.  Some  such  solid  merit 
seems  to  be  tbe  rational  justification 
for  that  enthusiasm  which,  for  exam- 
ple, at  the  great  Rolleston  meet  in  1810, 
brought  together  an  army  of  ten  tbou- 
sand  splendidly-mounted  sportsmen 
(about  a  third  of  them  In  pluk),  includ- 
ing some  of  the  best  blood  of  England, 
to  do  honor  to  the  greatest  fox-hunter 
ever  known,  the  very  beau  idial,  more- 
over, of  his  class— landlord,  atblete, 
cricketer,  boxer,  yachtsman,  M.  P.,  and 
M.  F.  H.,  who  quoted  Horace  In  tbe 
field,  and,  up  to  the  age  of  seventy, 
vaulted  from  his  back  to  his  hunter! 
There  is  something  positively  Homeric 
about  such  a  type,  first  developed,  as 
has  been  said,  In  the  good  old  days  of 
nineteenth-century  «port,  but  probably 
not  yet  extinct  At  any  rate,  the  keen- 
nesB  for  the  sport  has  not  declined,  for 
there  are  about  twice  as  many  packs 
of  foxbouuds  In  the  country  now  as 
there  were  at  the  date  of  Asaheton 
Smith's  death  thirty  years  ago;  and  the 
Increase  of  these  Institutions,  from  n 
score  or  so,  as  "Cecil"  estimates,  at  tbe 
beginning  of  tbe  century,  to  two  hun- 
dred odd  (exclusive  of  staghounds)  In 
18»8,  is— apart  from  the  stupendous  de- 
velopment of  athletics— a  siugular  tea- 
tlmonlal  to  the  snperfiuous  energy  and 
animal  spirits  of  the  well-to-do  classes. 
Not  all  the  actual  warfare  in  which  the 
Empire  Involves  us,  not  all  our  expedi- 
tions and  explorations  Into  the  remotest 
heights  and  wildest  deserts  of  the 
globe,  are  enough  to  exhaust  this 
energy;  there  Is  scarcely  any  unpleas- 
ant climate  or  sensational  predicament 
In  wiiich  we  shall  not  find  some  more 
or  less  sporting  and  country-bred  speci- 
men of  the  race  busily  "drinking  up 
eisii"  or  "ridiiiy  a  crocodile,"  like  Mr. 
Charles  Waterton,  with  experience  ac- 
quired In  "himtiug  with  l<ord  Darling- 
ton's foxhounds.'" 

Yet  we  are  more  than  ever,  by  force 
of  International  circumstances,  a  na- 
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UoD  of  BbopkeeperG,  devoted  b;  fate  to 
those  "fledeotarj  and  wlthlD-door  arts" 
wbfcb,  as  the  shrewdest  of  our  thlokera 
has  said,  "have  la  their  nalure  a  con- 
trariety to  a  military  dieposltloD."  For 
"warlike  people  are  a  little  Idle,  and 
love  danger  better  than  travail." 
"Neither,"  Is  the  Important  coDcluslon. 
"must  they  be  too  much  broken  of  it. 
If  they  shall  be  preserved  in  vigor." 
Here,  then,  la  a  dlstlnet  plea  for  the 
elaborate  organization  and  enjoyment 
(as  the  goal  of  onr  shop-keeping)  of  a 
life  somewhat  Idle,  la  which  the  ener- 
gellc  temperament  may  lie  fallow,  to 
be  softened  by  the  simpler  influenceB 
of  nature  and  ploughed  up  in  the  Ber- 
serk passions  of  sport. 

Lord  Verulam's  moral  Is,  at  on;  rate, 
that  enforced  by  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  most  slgnlQcant  of  modern 
writers.  Mr.  Kipling,  who  haa  Interpret- 
ed to  us  so  much  of  our  Imperial  life 
and  responsibilities.  Is  quite  determined 
that,  in  so  far  as  he  Is  concerned,  a 
"poor,  little,  street-bred  people,  .  .  . 
who  only  England  know,"  shall  not  be 
"too  much  broken"  of  such  love  of 
danger  as  may  survive  among  Ibeui. 
And  when  he  paluls  for  us,  against 
the  well-known  Oriental  backKround, 
his  most  actual  Ideal  of  heailby  English 
Pltlllstl  iris m— the  heroic,  the  lovable, 
the  self-forgetful  young  Paladlu,  pure 
In  heart  and  mind,  ekilled  at  keeping 
bis  pores  open  and  his  mouth  Hbut— it 
la  with  little  misglvlDg  that  we  follow 
the  soldier  boy  back  to  that  home 
whence,  indeed,  no  student  of  England 
would  hesitate  to  derive  him— to  the 
familiar  "place  In  the  country."  lit  up 
hy  the  tastefully-shaded  glamor  of  an- 
cestral wealth,  the  home  of  under-keep- 
er».  dog-boys,  tender-nioutbcd  alK-year- 
olds,  "mint-sauce  lawns."  strictly-pre- 
served trout-streams,  and  landaus  with 
"a  hot  Sunday  smell  on  the  leather." 

Here,  however,  Mr.  Kipling  Is  only 
crossing  the  trail  of  an  older  and 
scarcely    less-popular    romancer,  facUr 


pTincept  In  his  own  Uue,  seeing  that  he 
seized  more  succestfully  than  any 
other  upon  all  that  was  best  in  sport- 
ing and  rural  Life,  and  made  it  Into  a 
part  of  clean  nineteenth-century  liter- 
ature. While  the  slmnltaneouB  publi- 
cation of  two  new  editions  of  the  late 
Major  Why te-Mel vine's  novels  (to  say 
nothing  of  a  perfect  galaxy  of  sporting 
encycloptedlas)  proves  that  the  taste 
for  country  life—or,  at  any  rate,  for  Its 
contemplation  In  literature— stilt  Qonr- 
Ishea  among  us;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
date  of  the  Brat  appearance  of  "The 
Interpreter,"  of  "Holmhy  Houee."  of 
"Kate  Coventry,"  and  of  "Dlghy 
Grand."  will  remind  ua  that  the  old- 
world  witchery  of  those  romances 
hardly  belongs  to  the  present  highly- 
conscious  generation.  If  any  novelist 
did  pluck  and  preserve  for  his  country- 
men the  full,  ripe  bloom  of  a  dcdnlte 
social  phenomenon.  Whyte-Melvllle 
did  that  for  robust,  jolly  Philistinism 
surrounding  modem  sport,  and  more 
especially  Ifor  Is  not  the  hero  In  bis 
best  novels  a  horae?)  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing. It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  la 
widely  popular.  Probably  among  no 
other  [let^ie  In  the  world  do  country 
Interests  and  enthusiasms,  country- 
bred  vigor  and  animal  spirits,  so  per- 
vade and  dominate  town  life. 

A  round  of  vialta  In  English  homes 
would  probably  convince  the  intelligent 
foreign  critic— to  whom  we  have  ap- 
pealed so  often— that  there  are  few 
secrets  of  art.  custom,  trade  or  natural 
history  that  have  not  l>een  thoroughly 
explored  and  exploited  by  some  repre- 
sentative or  other  of  the  class  that 
maintains  two  homes.  Before  all  these 
interests  and  netlvllles,  before  the  mod- 
ern appreciation  of  the  beantles  of  na- 
ture, the  great  national  sport  was,  and 
flourished.  It  would  be  dllBcult  to  es- 
timate how  much  the  nation  owes  to  it. 
how  much  even  those  reslilents  In  the 
provinces  owe  who  care  least  about  the 
destruction  of  game  or  vermin  in  any 
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form.  For  "the  country,"  as  a  social 
iDBtitutios,  was  made,  as  we  bare  en- 
deavored to  show,  long  ago,  wben  the 
T<»7  (oE-bunter,  bo  familiar  to  readers 
of  Addison,  was  a  recognized  order  In 
the  State.  Perhaps*  a«  the  andeut 
Romans  erected  monuments  to  that  In- 
teresting and,  In  life,  repulsive  animal, 
the  goose,  because  Its  cackling  on  a 
famous  occasion  saved  the  Capitol,  we 
are  justitied  in  raising  the  memorial, 
cert  ptrenniug,  of  a  whole  modem  liter- 
ature (valuable  and  venerable  already, 
in  the  bine  and  red  cloth  of  the  forties 
and  fifties)  to  that  sacrosanct  animal, 
the  fox.  It  eeems  not  unlikely  that  he 
saved  the  country  at  the  expense  of  his 
thousand  lives,  by  bringing  together, 
aye,  and  keeping  together  (in  a  sense 
deeper  than  that  understood  by  the 
immortal  Jorrocks)  "people  as  wouldn't 
otherwise  meet." 

"The  English  tenant,"  observed  Mira- 
beau,  in  1872.  "would  fight  for  bis  lord 
to  the  death" — one  reason  certainly  be- 
ing that  he  saw  and  understood  a  great 
deal  of  him.  About  the  same  time  a 
writer  In  the  Monthly  Review,  as  Peter 
Beckford  tells  na,  proposed  (possibly 
for  the  bundredtb  time)  that  "feats  of 
agility"  should  be  substituted  for  our 
Inhuman  and  barbarous  fleld-sports. 
The  idea  Is  a  pleasing  one.  "Feats  of 
agility"  are  not  neglected  by  the  pres- 
ent generation,  either  In  this  country 
or  among  our  conaina  across  the  seas. 
Yet,  recognising— as  it  is  wise  for  all 
creatures  to  recognlze~tbe  limitations 
as  well  as  the  potentialities  of  onr  xiecu- 
llar  nature  we  need  scarcely  regret 
that  such  a  reform  was  never  carried 
out.  But  for  the  Ineradicable  barbaric 
element  in  a  warlike  people,  given  over, 
on  a  scale  which  Bacon  could  never 
have  anticipated,   to   "sedentary    and 
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withln-door  arts,"  commercialism  might 
have  consumed  us.  Asaheton  Smith  and 
"Jack  Mytion"  (port  wine  and  alt)  are 
perbaps  the  true  antidote  to  Mr.  Pod- 
snap  and  Sir  Georglus  Midas. 

It  seems  historically  certain  that  dur- 
ing an  advanced  stage  of  her  transfor- 
mation from  an  agricultural  to  a  com- 
mercial nation.  England  to  some  extent 
lost  herself.  In  the  social  satire  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray'— to  say  nothing 
of  Carlyle,  Klngsley,  and  Ruskin— one 
may  trace  a  certain  alarmist  and 
ditorienti  attitude  towards  the  prodi- 
gies of  "nouvelle  rlchesae"  conjured  up 
in  their  "racing  railroad"  days,  as  if 
these  phenomena  were  Imperfectly  un- 
derstood and  not  easy  to  be  classed. 
Increasing  familiarity  has  since  shown 
tis  that  the  Newbroom,  the  "Squire 
Mushroom,"  the  self-made  "parvenu." 
whose  independence  of  the  traditional 
route  to  respectability  seems,  at  first, 
to  strike  so  discordant  a  note  in  "Old 
England,"  the  millionaire  product  of 
railways,  beer,  or  soap  (a  force  Inex- 
pressible at  first  except  In  terms  of 
thousands  a.  year)  Is  after  all,  only  our 
old  friend  John  Bull  in  another  cob- 
lume,  with  the  old  aggressive  and  the 
old  assimilating  energies,  renewing  his 
youth  like  the  eagle.  The  passion  for 
ruling,  that  last  infirmity  of  his  noble 
mind,  for  expanding  bis  Individualist 
self  In  some  sphere  or  other  to  its  full- 
est power,  doubtless  Infects  all  bis 
social  ideals.  But  If  we  are  still  to  de- 
velop from  our  aristocracy  the  demi- 
gods required  for  the  duties  and  enter- 
prises of  world-wide  empire,  much  may 
surely  be  said  for  that  particular 
social  instinct  which  so  persistently 
cherishes  the  romance  of  feudalism  and 
adapts  it  to  the  true  needs  of  democ- 
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Winter  bad  codm,  and  Fromentiere 
was  outwardly  calm  aad  coiiteDted.  A 
stranger,  taking  a  cursorf  view  of  the 
lleldB  and  tbe  men  wbo  tilled  them, 
would  liave  bad  no  fears  for  the  future 
of  tbe  farm.  The  new  hand  did  not 
fash  hlmseU,  as  TOussaint  Lumineati 
said;  whlctk  meant  that  he  worked  stol- 
idly fourteen  hours  a  day  without 
speaking  fourteea  words. 

ADdrd  was  the  Joy  and  pride  of  his 
father,  and  did  not  spare  himself  In 
the  least  The  youth  rose  early, 
ploughed  and  sowed  with  seeming  sea*, 
and  took  tbe  most  solicitous  care  of  tbt 
stock,  flinging  himself  into  the  farm 
work  with  an  enthusiasm  whlcii 
seemed  to  prove  a  strong  vocation,  and 
a  fixed  determination  on  his  part  to  re- 
main a  peasant. 

Yet,  at  the  bottom  of  that  anxious  and 
tender  heart,  was  a  growing  sense 
of  mnuj.  Audr^  could  not  get  used  to 
the  absence  of  Francois.  Tbe  friend  of 
bis  first  twenty  years— the  comrade 
whose  image  was  inseparable  In  bis 
tbougbt  from  -tbat  of  Fromentlfire  was 
no  longer  there.  A  week  or  so  after 
bis  return  AndrA  had  paid  a  visit  to 
bis  brother  and  sister  at  La-Itocbe-sur- 
Yon.  He  found  them  established  In  a 
house  in  tbe  suburbs,  not  altogether 
bappy  and  grumbling— the  one  at  the 
severity  of  bis  employers,  tbe  other  at 
tbe  lack  of  custom  In  tbe  caf6.  But 
they  by  no  means  regretted  tbe  step 
they  bad  taken,  and  were  still  enam- 
ored of  tbe  convenience  of  town-life 
and  the  comfort  of  having  no  one  to 
control    them,  and    no    care    for    thi' 
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future.  Andre  felt  no  inclination  to 
follow  tbelr  example,  and  was  even 
harder  on  them  after  he  came  back 
than  before,  for  their  desertion  of  the 
farm.  Nevertheless,  his  fixed  Idea  was 
more  fixed  than  ever.  He  missed  Fran- 
gois,  and  Fromentldre  seemed  an  empty 
and  abandoned  spot  without  hdm..  Ht^ 
never  spoke  of  this  bauntiuK  regret, 
but  be  could  not  shake  It  off,  and  the 
chance  remarks  of  the  rest,  unwittingly 
to  those  who  uttered  them.  Increased 
Its  poignancy.  Tbe  farmer,  whose  first 
wrath  bad  subsided,  especially  now 
that  be  knew  how  far  from  brilliant 
were  tbe  prospects  of  bis  chltdreo'ln 
the  town,  began  to  siyeak  more  freely 
about  Francois,  as  though  to  remind 
tbe  others  of  bis  existence,  and  covert- 
ly  to  suggest  that  they  make  some 
effort  to  win  tbe  Ingrate  back.  "To- 
day we  will  plant  tbe  quall-fleld  wher^ 
Frangols  ploughed  his  two  furrows," 
or,  "We'll  roast  some  chestnuts  under 
the  ashes  this  evening.  Bosette  and 
Francois  always  liked  them."  This 
seemed  to  tbe  father  a  good  way  of 
reuniting  tbe  bousebold  so  unhappily 
dispersed,  and  Rosette  followed  his  ex- 
ample; while  inanimate  objects  were 
perpetually  speaking  of  the  absent  one. 
There  was  bis  favorite  fork.  Yonder 
was  a  basket  which  be  bad  platted,  or 
a  rope  wblcb  bad  bees  wound  about  a 
beam  by  the  hand  that  was  no  longer 
there.  Or,  haply.  It  was  merely  some 
field-comer,  or  crook  In  the  road,  to 
which  en  obstinate  association  clung: 
n  sbrub,  a  hollow  stump,  or  tbe  whole 
wide  stretch  of  the  Marals  where,  for 
years,  two  children  of  nearly  the  same 
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age— «D  lUHparable  pair  of  brotbers— 
had  driven  eows,  trapped  birds,  an^ 
k'uped  ditcbes  by  tbe  help  of  a  pole 
logi'tber. 

I'€K>r  Francois  —  Idle,  extravagant, 
fond  of  pleasure— such  waa  tbe  legend 
about  bim  wblcb  was  already  shaplns 
Itself  at  Promentldre.  A  touching,  fond 
regret  kept  bla  place  ever  open  for  him 
at  borne,  and  even  exaggerated  bis  Im- 
portiiuce  In  the  dwindled  tB mlly-circle 

AVeary  and  disappointed  of  tbe  joy 
he  had  anticipated  lu  coming  back,  An- 
dr^  himself  did  not  love  tbe  new  Fro- 
meotl^re  as  be  had  loved  the  old. 

Tbe  place  was.  Indeed,  changed.  He 
bad  known  It  hitherto,  lively  and 
noisy  with  the  varied  activities  of 
a  large  and  united  honsebold,  un- 
der the  beadsblp  of  one  wbose  vigor 
and  even  his  gaiety  were  all  undimin- 
ished by  years;  with  more  hands  than 
were  actually  needed  to  serve  the  es- 
tate, loved  and  defended  blindly,  like 
a  nest  from  which  the  brood  Is  not  yet 
flown.  Now  all  was  altered.  Two 
children  bad  gone,  leaving  tbe  bouse 
melancholy  and  the  father  Indignant; 
the  task  was  too  heavy  for  those  who 
remained;  even  Rosette  seemed  to  be 
pining  away.  Andrfi  felt  that  It  was 
beyond  his  power  to  keep  FromentlCre 
In  good  condition,  and  still  more  to  Im- 
prove It  as  he  had  dreamed  of  doing  In 
those  hot  nights  la  Africa  when  ho 
could  not  sleep,  and  lay  thinking  of  the 
elms  at  home.  Two  young  and  strong 
men  were  needed  beside  tbe  farm-ser- 
raut:  that  is  to  say,  Francots  was  need- 
ed as  well  as  Andr£. 

The  latter  struggled  against  his  dis- 
couragement, for  he  was  a  truly  brave 
fellow.  He  went  off  to  the  fields  each 
morning,  resolved  to  work  so  bard  that 
he  would  have  no  time  to  think.  He 
harrowed  and  sowed,  dug  ditches  and 
set  out  apple-trees  unremittingly,  put- 
ting aH  bis  heart  and  all  bis  courage 
Into  the  work.  But  the  days  were  lon^; 
and  solitary,  with  only  the  stupid  farm- 
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boy  beside  blm,  who  was  an  IndlfTer- 
ent  workman  and  totally  uninterested 
In  the  projects  and  regrets  of  the  young 
master,  and  thoughts  of  Francois  and 
of  tbe  steady  deterioration  of  the  farm 
were  ever  present.  And  to  whom  conld 
Andrfi  go  whea  evening  came  for  a  Ut- 
ile sympathy  and  comfort?  Tbe  mother 
was  no  longer  there,  while  the  father 
had  all  be  could  do  to  keep  up  his  own 
courage  and  not  succumb  to  misfor- 
tune. Matburin's  temper  was  bo  Irri- 
table and  uncertain  that,  however  one 
might  pity,  It  was  difficult  to  love  him. 
And  Rosette!  He  might  perhaps  have 
gone  to  Rosette;  but  she  bad  been  only 
seventeen  when  be  went  away,  and  be 
continued,  unconsciously,  to  treat  her 
like  a  child,  and  tell  her  nothing.  More- 
over be  scarcely  saw  ber,  because  the 
girl  herself  waa  so  Incessantly  busy. 
And  tbe  bouse  was  all  the  sadder  to 
Audr6  through  tbe  contrast  it  presented 
to  barracks,  where  life  had  been  hard 
enough,  doubtless,  but  always  lively 
and  full  of  movement 

Weeks  went  by  and  tbe  cloud  did  not 
lift  Utterly  weary,  at  last,  of  being 
thus  thrown  back  upon  himself,  Andrfi 
allowed  his  thoughts  to  stray  away 
from  the  sorrowful  spot  'd  which  he 
no  longer  recognized  bis  early  home. 
He  became  like  those  taciturn  peasants 
along  the  coast  who  are  always  gazing 
seaward  over  tbe  dunes,  and  who  sink 
Into  revery  the  moment  the  wind  be- 
gins to  blow.  In  bis  trouble  all  the 
lamentable  knowledge  came  back  to 
him  wblcb  be  bad  acquired  In  forolgn 
ports,  and  he  thought  of  places  where 
life  Is  very  different  from  what  It  can 
be  on  a  farm  beside  tbe  Marals  of  Ven- 
due. 

Tbe  temptation  to  escape  grow  press- 
ing. About  two  months  after  he  bad 
Installed  himself  In  the  room  which 
had  formerly  been  shared  by  tbe  two 
brothers.  Andr6  wrote  a  letter  one 
night,  after  all  the  farm  was  asleep, 
to  a  soldier  of  another  legion  whom  he 
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bad  known  and  left  behind  blu  In  Af- 

"It  ts  very  doll  here,"  he  said,  "my 
brother  and  sister  bavliig  quitted  th..' 
faru.  If  you  hear  ot  a  good  place  to 
invext  a  little  money  In  land,  either  in 
Algiers  or  farther  away,  1  hope  jou 
will  let  me  know.  I  have  not  quite  de- 
cided, but  I  have  some  thought  of  lear- 
lag  home.   I  seem  to  be  all  alone  here." 

The  answer  came  promptly. 

To  the  amazement  of  Touaaaint  Lu- 
mlDenu,  the  postman  brought  to  Fro- 
menti^re  a  great  bundle  of  newspapers, 
pamphlets  and  prospectuses  wblcb  An- 
drt  received  gravely  amJd  the  banter 
of  Mathurln  and  Rosette. 

The  fanner,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  Andr£.  said,  laughing: 

■There's  more  paper  come  to  Pro- 
mentlttre,  'Drlot,  In  these  weeks  since 
you  were  at  borne  than  ever  before. 
All  right,  since  you  are  fond  of  reading; 
bnt  It  wonld  be  a  great  nuisance  to 

Only  on  a  Sunday  did  he  find  his 
boy's  fondness  for  reading  and  writing 
a  little  wearisome.  It  was  his  habit, 
on  Ibat  day,  to  bring  home  with  bim 
after  vespers  one  or  other  of  his  old 
comrades;  eltber  HIgb-and-Mlgbty 
from  Terre-Aymont,  or  Pipet  from  Pin- 
Connidre,  wltb  whom  be  would  make  a 
tour  of  the  fields  of  Fromentlflre.  They 
trudged  np  and  down  the  grassy  paths, 
carefully  Inspecting  everything  with  a 
running  commentary  of  nods  and 
winks,  wblle  tbe  few  words  which  they 
exchanged  had  reference  exclusively 
to  the  crops— present  and  future,  good 
or  bad,  endangered  or  saved.  Now.  In 
the  wintertime,  it  was  the  fallow 
iHDdH— the  flelda  of  young  wheat  and 
the  patches  of  lucerne  on  which  they 
pondered  longest.  And  Lamlnean,  wbo 
tried  but  failed  to  catch  AndrC  and 
bring  him  along,  would  remark  In  con- 
fidence to  his  neighbor  of  Terre-Ay- 
m()pt  or  PIn<;onni^re,  as  they  lingered 
In  some  warm  and  sbeltere<l  corner: 


"Sly  son  AndrS.  look  you.  Is  a  new 
sort,  altogether!  I  have  never  known 
any  one  like  him.  It's  not  that  be  de- 
spises farming.  On  the  contrary,  he 
likes  It  very  much,  and  works  like  a 
good  one  the  whole  week  long.  But 
since  he  came  back  from  the  regiment 
his  one  Idea,  of  a  Sunday,  is  to  read," 

Even  Rosette  sometimes  wondere:! 
at  bIm  a  little.  She  was  a  great  deal 
too  busy  herself  about  the  bouse  to 
think  mnch  eltber  of  the  toll  or  tbe 
pleasure  of  others.  All  tbe  thousand 
and  one  duties  pertslnlng  to  farm 
house-work  now  fell  upon  her,  and  she- 
rarely  saw  Andr£  save  at  meal-times, 
when  the  others  were  present.  On 
8Ucb  occasions  he  eltber  experienced  a 
natural  rebound  from  dejection  of  his 
youthful  spirits,  or  he  exe,rted  him- 
self to  be  gay— to  Jest  wltb  Boseftc 
and  make  her  laugh.  And  she.  because 
sbe  was  a  woman  with  sorrows  of  bcr 
own.  had  a  species  of  divination  aboxV. 
the  troubles  of  others.  By  signs  tlie^ 
most  trivial— an  absent  gaze  fixed  upon 
the  upper  window-panes,  an  ambiguous 
word  or  two— she  knew  In  her  own  lov- 
ing heart  that  Andr6  was  not  happy, 
and  she  pitied  him  without  knowing 
more.  But  even  she  was  far  from  sus- 
pecting the  sort  of  crisis  he  was  pass- 
ing through,  or  the  project  be  had  in 
bis  mind. 

The  only  person  who  did  fully  divine 
the  situation  was  Mathurln.  He  had 
observed  Andre's  growing  sadness,  the 
vain  effort  he  made  to  recover  his  old 
equable  humor,  the  calm  heroism  of 
his  dally  toll.  Sometimes  he  followed 
him  Into  tbe  field;  sometimes  he  lurked 
about  the  houce  and  wailed  for  the 
postman,  himself  receiving,  and  then 
banding  over  to  his  brother,  the  letters 
and  papers  that  were  addressed  to  the 
latter.  The  most  Insignificant  detalU 
Imprinted  themselves  upon  his  brood- 
ing memory,  and  came  out  eventually 
In  the  form  of  some  astutely- put 
though     seemingly -care  less     question. 
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He  lutew,  for  Instance,  that  neartj'  all 
Ute  letters  Andre  received  bore  the 
stamp  either  ef  Algiers  or  of  Antwerp. 
The  latter  aame  meant  nothing  to  him 
odUI  Andre  explained  that  It  was  a  big 
seaport  In  Belgium: 

"A  lai^r  place  than  Nantes  which 
70U  have  seea." 

"How  la  it  that  you  happen  to  know 
people  so  far  from  here,  and  from  Al- 
giers aJso?" 

"Oh,  Ifs  very  simple,"  answered  the 
younger  brother.  "My  beet  friend  at 
Algiers  was  a  Belgian  In  the  foreign 
l^ion,  whose  family  were  all  living  a; 
Antwerp.  Demolder  writes  to  me  some- 
times, and  sometimes  his  relations 
write  and  give  me  any  Information  I 
may  chance  to  wanL" 

"Kewa  of  your  comrade,  I  suppose?" 

"No;  of  things  I  am  interested  in; 
Journeys  and  foreign  countries.  One 
of  the  brothers  has  gone  over  the  water 
to  America,  and  has  a  farm  there  as 
big  as  our  whole  parish." 

"Was  he  rlchr* 

"Not   Id  the    beginning;  but    he     U 

Mat  burin  dropped  the  subject;  but 
be  kept  on  the  watch,  and  be  put  things 
together.  If  Andr6  chanced  to  drop  a 
pamphlet  addressed  to  those  about  to 
emigrate,  or  an  advertisement  of  land 
for  sale,  or  claims  to  be  taken  up. 
Mathurln  picked  it  up  and  studied  It 
carefully:  trying  to  Identify  the  places 
where  his  brother  bad  frowned  as  he 
read,  and  those  over  which  his  eyes 
bad  shone  with  Interest  and  longing. 

Little  by  little,  he  came  to  the  coucla- 
sioQ  that  "Drlot  also  meant  to  quit  Fro- 
mentiere.  But  when,  and  for  what 
tar  away  land  of  promise,  remained  n 
mystery.  Accordingly,  during  the 
month  of  December,  when  the  recur 
ring  storms  of  rain  or  snow  drove  them 
to  more  frequent  t6te-&-tetes  In-  the 
house  or  stable,  he  would  say  cunning- 
ly: 

"Tell  me  about  America,  'Drlot,  and 
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the  people  who  have  grown  rich  there! 
I  Uke  to  hear  It." 

Or  else  It  would  be: 

"Fromentiere  must  seem  rather  small 
and  poor  to  you  compared  to  the  things 
you  read  of  In  your  IxKiks,  and  It's  not 
as  productive  as  it  used  to  be — that's 
certain." 

Andrfi  still  hesitated,  but  Matburln's 
mind  was  made  up.  Thus  the  old  year 
went  out  and  the  new  came  In.  Th? 
winter  was  rainy,  and  yet  there  was 
frost  every  night  In  the  chill  morn- 
ings, the  spider-webs  that  stretched 
from  hummock  to  hummock  were  cov- 
ered with  hoar-froat  and  flapped  In  the 
wind  like  white  wings.  When  the  lag- 
ging sun  was  faiily  up.  the  glebe  began 
to  smoke  and  the  white  wlugs  turned 
gray.  The  heavier  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural work  were  all  suspended.  The 
meu  upon  the  upland  farms  cut  down  n 
few  decaying  trees  or  mended  tfael' 
fences;  those  of  the  Marals  did  nothing 
at  all.  It  was  vacation-time  for  them; 
the  ditches  overflowed,  the  dykes  were 
submerged;  and  the  Island-farms  ap 
peared  to  float  upon  tne  surface  of  the 
waters.  They  were  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  neighboring 
villages  except  by  means  of  their  punts, 
which  had  been  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  navigated  the  expanse  freely  in  all 
directions.  It  was  the  seasou  for  pleas- 
ant evening-parties  and  all  manner  of 

But  the  earth  was  not  too  hard  to 
dig,  and  Toussalnt  Lumlneau  had  re- 
solved, by  Mathurln'»  advice,  to  up- 
root the  vineyard  belonging  to  Fromen- 
tiere, which  had  already  been  devast- 
ated by  the  phylloxera. 

The  farmer  and  Andr6  had,  therefore, 
mounted  to  the  little  plot,  with  Its 
warm  exposure,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  ridge,  which  was  crossed  by  th* 
road  leading  from  Fromentiere  to  Chal- 
kins.  The  only  objects  within  the 
range  of  their  view  were  seven  rows  of 
ancient  vines  enclosed  by  four  gorso 
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bedgca,  a  stretch  of  pebbly  boU  and  the 
arms  o(  two  wind -ml)  Is. 

"You  take  oae  of  the  rows,"  com- 
manded  the  farmer,  "and  I'll  attack 
the  other." 

Pulling  off  their  coats,  despite  tbe 
cold,  for  the;  were  going  to  have  taard 
work,  they  begaD  to  uproot  tlie  vtues. 
Thejr  had  beeo  chatting  pleasantly 
enough  aa  they  came  up;  but  after  they 
had  taken  to  their  spades,  they  turned 
sad  and  slleut.  neither  carlug  to  Impart 
to  the  other  what  he  felt  about  their 
sombre  occupullon,  and  the  death  of 
the  vineyard.  Once  or  twice  when  a 
root  proved  particularly  tough,  the 
farmer  would  attempt  some  such  for- 
lorn Jest  as:  "It  likes  Its  place,  and 
doesn't  want  to  be  dragged  out  of  It." 
But  he  soon  gave  over  the  effort  to  be 
cheerful,  for  neither  he  nor  tbe  youth 
beside  him  oouUl  banish  tbe  memory 
of  the  days  wlien  the  old  vineyard  had 
been  prosperous,  yielding  abundantly 
of  that  tliln.  sparUllug.  white  wine 
which  had  been  so  favorite  a  beverage 
on  the  holidays  of  the  olden  time.  The 
difference  In  his  fortunes  then  and  now 
oppressed  the  spirits  of  the  old  man. 
and  he  could  not  help  suspecting  that  It 
weighed  yet  more  heavily  upon  Andr^. 
Silently  tbpy  continued  to  swing  theiv 
old-fashioned  picks,  which  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  forged  for  the 
hands  of  giants.  The  clods  parted,  the 
roots  trembled,  the  few  shrivelled 
leaves  which  had  clung  to  the  Bpray>< 
dropped  and  were  carried  off  by  th^- 
wind,  crackling  like  broken  glass.  The 
whole  stem  of  the  vine  was  presently 
bared  to  view,  strong  and  shapely, 
clothed  with  green  moss  upon  the 
upper  part,  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  dews  and  rains  of  many  a  bygone 
summer;  slender  below,  and  twisted 
like  a  gimlet.  The  scars  left  by  the 
pruner's  knife  were  innumerable,  for 
no  one  now  living  knew  the  age  of  thi? 
vineyard.  Every  year  that  he  couli? 
remember,  Andr6  had  helped  to  pruue 


and  tie  up  the  pliiuts,  gathered  the 
grapes  and  drunk  of  the  vintage.  Now 
the  end  of  It  all  bad  come,  and  every 
time  be  dealt  some  tap-root  the  fatal 
blow  which  divided  it  forever  from 
living  things,  he  experienced  a  pang; 
every  time  be  seised  the  Inert  mass  of 
wood  by  its  long  neglected  tresses,  an.' 
flung  It  upon  the  pile  with  the  other 
stumps  he  shrugged  his  manly  shoul 
ders  in  wrath  and  disgust.  The  merry 
Juice  of  the  Tine  would  drculai.; 
through  those  dead  veins  no  more. 
Never  more  would  the  mot  her- branches 
bend  under  the  ripening  clusters,  while 
their  rustling  foliage  trailed  over  the 
ground  Uke  robes  of  gold!  Never  more 
would  tbe  pale,  starry  blossoms  of  tlii^ 
grape  attract  the  summer  Insects  bv 
their  honied  sweetness,  and  shed  tbeli- 
mtgnonette-like  perfume  over  all  thi* 
neighboring  fields!  Never  more  would 
the  Utile  children  of  the  farm,  if  snch 
were  yet  to  be,  thrust  their  hand" 
through  holes  In  the  hedge  to  pilfer  the 
outermost  grapes!  Never  more  would 
the  women  bear  off  their  laden  baskets: 
—wine  would  be  &  rarity  at  the  farm 
henceforth,  and  not  "our  own  wine" 
any  longer!  A  cherished  family  pos- 
session, a  sacred  heirloom,  perished 
with  that  old  vineyard  which  had 
served  tbe  race  of  Lumincau  so  long 
and  so  faithfully. 

They  were  both  so  profoundly  sensi- 
ble of  their  loss  that  tbe  father  coulil 
not  refrain  from  saying,  as  he  shoul 
dered  his  pick,  for  the  last  time,  at 
nightfall: 

"It's  a  sad  piece  of  work,  'Driot.  that 
we  have  done  to-day." 

But  there  was  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  sorrow  of  tbe  father  and 
that  of  the  son.  Toussaint  Lumlnenu. 
as  be  uprooted  his  vines,  was  thinking 
of  the  day  when  others  would  be  set 
In  their  places.  He  beheld  In  his  muto 
and  lingering  meditations  bis  own  suc- 
cessor at  Fromentl&re  gathering  the 
vintage  and  quaOlng  the  muscadet  o! 
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a  renovaled  vineyard.  His  was  tbat 
tulglity  aad  loDg-trled  love,  which  re- 
bounds in  hope  from  every  blow  of 
misfortune;  while  with  Andr6  the  voice 
of  hope  was  feeble,  because  love  also 
had  declined. 

Their  two  figures,  dark  patches  In 
the  twilight,  moved  along  the  grnss- 
Iwrders,  climbing  the  fields  tbat  slopetl 
upward  toward  the  farm.  Wearily, 
with  heads  bent  forward  under  the 
weight  of  the  tools  they  twre,  they 
moved  on,  glancing  from  time  to  time 
at  the  strip  of  ruddy  sky  which  lay 
along  the  horizon  of  the  Marala,  and 
the  clouds  driven  seaward  by  the  wind. 
It  was  a  melancholy  evening.  Around 
them  were  hare  fields  and  fallows, 
naked  hedges,  leafless  trees;  above 
them  was  a  sky  that  seemed  to  reek 
darkness  and  cold.  They  had  gone 
some  two  hundred  yards  before  AndrA 
bad  made  up  bis  mind  to  speak.  It 
seemed  too  hard  on  the  father  beside 
whom  he  had  been  working— the  an- 
swer he  would  have  to  make. 

"Yes."  he  said  at  last,  "the  day  of  the 
vine  Is  over  In  this  country,  but  It  wilt 
grow  in  other  lands." 
"Where,  "Drlot?" 

The  youth  flung  out  his  arm  over 
Fromentiere  where  it  lay  submerged  in 
shadow,  over  the  Marals,  over  La  Vcu' 
d6e,  with  a  gesture  so  vigorous  that 
Tonasaint  Lumlneau  felt  under  all  tils 
thick  woolen  clothing  the  chill  of  the 
draught  of  air  he  made. 

"What  do  other  lands  matter  to  us. 
'Driot,"  cried  the  old  man,  "provided 
we  can  get  a  living  in  our  own?" 

Did  the  son  quite  appreciate  the  anx- 
ious tenderness  hidden  under  these 
words?    HlB  answer  was: 

"But  in  ours  It  is  all  the  time  getting 
harder  to  live." 

Toussaint  remembered  bearing  Fran- 
cois say  almiMt  the  self-same  thing. 
and  he  pondered  In  silence  on  the  Inex- 
plicable fact  that  Andre  who  worked 
so  dlUg«ntly.  and  was  not  bewitched 
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about  the  town,  should  uow  be  repent- 
ing his  very  expression.  Still  skirting 
the  arable  land  the  two  men  could,  by 
this  time,  discern  below  them  the  trees 
of  Fromenti&re  like  a  dome  of  deuser 
darkness,  above  which  In  the  larger 
dome  of  the  winter-sky  the  first  stars 
were'  beginning  to  twinkle.  The  farmer 
never  entered  that  sacred  precinct 
without  a  certain  emotion,  but  on  this 
night  he  somebow  felt,  more  keenly 
and  tenderly  than  was  his  wont,  the 
sweetness  of  coming  home.  Itosotte. 
hearing  their  footsteps,  had  opened  the 
house  door,  and  was  holding  her  lamp 
aloft  for  a  signal. 

"How  late  you  are!"  she  said. 

Before  they  had  time  to  reply,  the 
nasal  and  long-drawn-out  notes  of  a 
horn  sounded  across  the  Marals,  from 
beyond  Sallertaine. 

"That's  the  horn  of  Seull^re."  said 
Mathurin  from  within  the  livlng-rooui. 

The  little  lamp  was  deposited  on  th<; 
table,  and  as  the  men  drew  near  to  the 
bright,  warm  fireside,  Mathurin  add- 
ed: 

"There's  a  party  at  Sculiere  to-night. 
Will  you  come,  'Driot?" 

His  flaming  eyes,  as  of  one  with 
whom  a  king-smothered  craving  has  at 
last  found  voice,  and  the  nervous  trem 
bllng  of  the  arms  that  rested  on  tlie 
table  were  painful  and  almost  terrify- 
ing, to  see:  like  the  action  of  a  mad- 
man. 

"I  don't  care  very  much  for  dnuclus  '' 
replied  AndrS,  carelessly;  "but  perhap.-; 
it  would  do  me  good  to-night." 

The  farmer  laid  a  controlling  hani 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  unfortunate 
eldest;  the  fiery  eyes  fell  and  the  whole 
frame  sank  in  a  heap,  like  a  bag  of 
meal,  broadening  out  at  the  base  as  it 
touches  the  ground. 

The  men  supped  rapidly,  and  wlieii 
they  were  nearly  done  Toussaint  Lu- 
mlneau, who  bad  ijeen  brooding  ovc 
Andre's  words,  made  an  appeal,  as  It 
were,  to  the  one  of  his  children  who 
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had  never  wavered  In  his  exclusive  de- 
votion to  Fromeatl^re: 

"What  do  you  suppose  'Drlot  has 
been  eajlug  to-day,  Mathurln?  He 
tblnks  it  is  all  up  with  the  vine  In  theae 
parts,  and  pretends  that  It  will  thrive 
better  elsewhere.  But  when  you  plant 
a  vineyard  you  know,  of  course,  that 
It  win  die  Bome  day?" 

"A  good  many  have  died  befor>< 
ours,"  replied  the  Invalid,  roughly.  "We 
are  no  worse  off  than  our  neighbors." 

"That  Is  precisely  what  I  said,"  ex- 
claimed Audr^,  throwing  back  bis  head 
while  his  eye  sparkled  aa  It  waa  wont 
to  do  under  contradlctlou,  and  his  fine 
mouatache  quivered  aa  he  spoke.  "It's 
not  our  vineyard  merely  that  la  worn 
out,  but  the  soil— ours  and  every  one's 
as  far  as  yon  have  been,  and  farther! 
It  needs  new  laud  to  make  good  crops," 

"New  land?"  reiwated  the  father 
"There's  no  such  thing  hereaboutl  It 
has  all  been  worked." 

"There's  plenty  of  it,  nevertheleea.  In 
other  countries—"  Andr6  hesitated  an 
instaut,  and  then  went  on  with  a  rush 
—"In  America,  at  the  Cape,  In  Austrs- 
11a— In  England,  even.  Everything 
grows  In  those  places,  as  though  the 
earth  were  glad  to  give;  while  with 

"Don't  speak  111  of  your  country, 
"Drlot!    It's  the  best  on  earth." 

"But  the  land  Is  worn  out,  and  It 
costs  too  dear," 

"It  costs  a  bit  high,  I  admit;  but  with 
plenty  of  manure — " 

"Good!    How  will  you  pay  for  It?" 

"Jun  you  wait  till  there  comes  a  tight 
good  year— neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet 
—and  we  shall  be  rich  again!" 

The  farmer  straightened  himself  up 
aa  though  he  had  received  a  personal 
affront,  and  waited  for  Andre's  an- 
swer. The  latter  also  sprang  to  bis 
feet,  carried  away  by  excitement. 
Every  one  looked  at  him,  even  the 
farm'boy,  who  sat  with  his  chin  In  his 
toll-hardened  hand  endeavoring  to  un- 


derstand it  all.  And  every  one  per- 
ceived, vaguely,  by  the  ease  with  which 
he  spoke  and  the  freedom  of  his  ges- 
tures, that  Andre  waa  not  altogether 
one  of  themselves. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  young  man, 
proud  of  compelling  their  attention; 
"something  might  perhaps  be  done  iu 
these  old  eonntrl^,  but  we  are  not 
taught  in  our  schools  what  It  is.  That 
would  be  too  useful!  Aud  the  taxes 
are  too  heavy,  and  cultivable  land  Is 
too  dear!  And  eo  we  plod  miser- 
ably along,  while  In  other  [daces 
they  reap  magnificent  harvests!  I'm 
learning  more  and  more  about  It 
every  day.  Our  vineyards  perish,  but 
they  have  wine.  Wheat  sprtngs  with- 
out fertilizing,  and  they  send  us  tbelr 
ships  ladeu,  every  one,  with  more  corn 
than  ever  went  into  the  granary  of  the 
old  chateau.  In  the  times  you  tell  us 

"You're  Joking;  you've  got  that  out 
of  your  books!" 

"Partly!  But  I  have  seen  the  ships 
in  port  and  the  sacks  of  wheat  over- 
sowing, as  our  canals  overflow  their 
banks.  If  you  only  read  the  papers 
you  would  know  that  we  get  every- 
thing from  abroad  cheaper  than  we 
can  produce  It.  Wheat,  oats,  horses. 
oxen— and  that  we  have  America  and 
Australia  to  contend  with  already,  and 
shall  soon  have  China  and  Japan-" 

He  was  Intoxicated  by  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice.  He  was  only  echoing 
things  he  had  seen  In  the  papers,  or 
had  heard  said  by  others,  but  Fromeu- 
tiere  listened  In  a  kind  of  maze.  China. 
Japan,  America— these  words  flew 
about  the  living-room  Hke  strange 
birds,  driven  thither  by  the  tempest 
from  far-away  lands.  The  farm-house 
knew  all  the  words  of  the  local  dialect, 
put  never  before  had  It  heard  the  clash 
of  foreign  syllables.  The  faces  uplifted 
to  'Drlot,  and  Illuminated  by  the  lamp, 
expressed  a  blank  astonishment 

"I  have  learned  a  thing  or  two,"  he 
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went  on,  excitedly.  "I'm  learning  them 
everj  day.  And  when  one  comes  from 
nprooting  a  vineyard,  as  I  bave  done  to- 
day, and  tlilnlEs  that  there  are  places 
In  America— and  1  could  give  fou  their 
names— to  which  you  can  go  wlthont 
80  much  as  opening  your  purse — " 

"Oh,  come  now!"  said  the  farm-boy. 

"It  la  true!  The  government  over 
there  pays  the  passage  of  those  wbc 
come  to  improve  the  land,  and  lookH 
after  them  from  the  moment  they  ar- 
rive- They  have  thirty  acres  asBlgned 
tbem  to  begin  with—" 

At  Ibis  point  the  father  shook  his 
head  compassionately,  disarmed  by  tliu 
very  enormity  of  the  statement. 

'There's  not  a  word  of  truth  Id  whal 
jou  say,  my  boy!  Thirty  acres!  I 
confess  I  don't  read  much,  but  1  can't 
have  you  talcing  for  goapel-truth  and 
retailing  here  such  tales  as  these! 
Thirty  acres,  indeed!  It  wonid  ruin  any 
government  to  fling  laud  away  in  that 
fashion!  Say  no  more.  Andr&!  It  Irks 
me  to  hear  you  blackguarding  our  own 
land.  Since  you  propose  to  till  it  witb 
me— do  as  1  do,  and  don't  say  nasty 
things!    It  has  nourished  us  aU  so  far." 

An  awkward  silence  ensued,  of  which 
the  servant  took  advantage  to  slip 
away  to  bed.  Then  the  summons  to 
Seuildre  once  more  sounded  through 
the  night  and  Mathurln  glanced  at  his 
brother,  but  did  not  speak.  The  latter, 
srtlll  agitated  by  the  recent  dlacuaaion. 
comprehended  the  mute  appeal,  and  an- 
-swered  briskly,  as  though  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  free  agent: 

"Very  well;  I  will  go." 

"I'll  go  with  you  to  the  punt,"  said 
the  iDvalld. 

Toussalnt  Lumlneau  scented  danger. 

"It  Is  hardly  suitable,"  he  said,  grave- 
ly, "for  your  brother  to  go  to  SeuTiere; 
bat  as  for  yon,  my  poor  lad.  It  Is  not  to 
be  thought  of  that  you  should  attend  a 
gathering  there.  It  [s  a  very  cold  night. 
Go  down  with  your  brother  to  tbe  bul- 
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rush  meadow.  If  you  will,  but  come 
hack  soon." 

He  looked  anxiously  after  Mathurln, 
who,  with  the  momentary  access  of 
strength  which  he  always  derived  from 
strong  emotion,  had  risen,  moved  along 
the  table,  and  was  now  hurrying  down 
the  doorsteps  Into  Che  darkness  affer 
Andre. 

A  blast  of  icy  wind  entered  by  the 
open  door.  Alas!  the  rule  of  that  bouse 
was  Incoming  no  easy  matter!  Seated 
beside  the  table,  bis  head  supported  on 
his  band,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
sombre  courtyard,  the  farmer  reflected 
on  what  be  had  just  heard,  and  on  his 
own  utter  powertessuess.  despite  his 
tender  affection  for  his  offspring  ani) 
his  great  experience,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence about  anything  not  Immediately 
connected  with  tbe  work  of  the  farm. 
Presently  be  called  bis  daughter,  who 
had  withdrawn  Into  tbe  pantry— hl» 
lightest  word  ringing  loudly  In  the  now 
empty  room: 

"Bosette!" 

She  opened  tbe  door  and  advanced  a 
little  way,  continuing  to  wipe,  without 
.  looking  at  it,  the  bowl  sbe  held  In  her 

"I'm  afraid  Mathurin  is  after  that 
womon  again-" 

"Oh,  father,  he  never  would!  .  .  . 
And,  tiesldes,  he  has  not*  his  shoes  on, 
and  he  could  not  start  for  Seull^re 
without  them." 

Even  as  she  spoke  she  sUpped  away, 
felt  under  Matburin's  bed  and  in  hl<" 
box,  and  returned,  saying: 

"They  are  not  there.  He  must  have 
taken  them  away  beforehand.  The 
Seuli^re    bom    blew    first    about    six 

The  father  rose  and  began  tramping 
up  and  down  tbe  room,  only  pausing 
from  time  to  time  and  listening  anx- 
iously for  the  sound  of  Matburin's 
crutches  on  tbe  gravel  of  the  yard. 
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THE  COMING  STORM  IN"  THE  FAR  EAST. 


As  the  attention  of  the  world  Is  for 
the  moment  concentrated  upon  the  des- 
perate etniggle  now  proceedlnfc  In 
Bouth  Afrka,  It  Is  quite  Daturai  that 
the  Blgna  of  the  Imminence  of  a  storm 
In  the  Far  East  should  have  almost  es- 
caped notice.  Yet  It  is  whoUj  in  accord 
-wttb  BiQselan  methods,  at  a  time  'when 
England's  hands  are  more  or  less  fnll, 
to  try  to  obtain  fresh  advantaees  Id 
those  spheres  where  British  infiuence 
is  usaallj  most  felt  Ever  since  1S95 
the  extreme  weakness  of  China  has 
been  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  A  defenceless  Power,  whose 
frontier  la  for  thooisamda  of  miles  con- 
terminous with  ttie  dominions  of  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  aggiesslve 
world-Empires,  must  always  invite 
open  or  veiled  attack  from  that  Empire. 
Rnssia  has  marked  dcnvn  China  for 
sloiw  consumption^  Just  as,  according  to 
the  Chinese  proverb,  the  silkworm 
leisurelr  devours  the  mulberry  leaf. 
She  has  made  np  her  mind  as  to  the  pol- 
icy to  be  pursued,  wtilch  Is  the  usaal 
Russian  one  of  cajolements,  threats, 
and  bribes  in  equal  proportions.  She 
alma  at  herself  dominating  and  control- 
ling the  Pekl4  Government,  Just  as  in 
the  days  of  the  treaty  of  TTnklar  Bke- 
lessl  she  domlnarted  and  ooivtroUed  the 
Sublime  Porte  Itself.  But  her  desires 
being  so  vast,  her  ambition  so  far- 
reaching,  the  same  danger  of  an  anti- 
Buselain  coallUon  threatens  her  In  the 
Far  East  as  bad  to  he  confronted  in 
1854-fl  and  1878  In  the  Near  Bast 
There  are  at  least  three  Great  Powers 
wbld)  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
Bussla  from  becoming  the  "protector" 
of  China. 

Foremost  among  these  Pwwers, 
though  br  no  means  tiie  strongest;  Is 
Japan.  Her  geographical  position 
places  ber,  so  to  speak,   in  the  fore- 


front of  the  battle.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  she  has  been  fully  alive  to  the 
danger  wbleb  threatens  China.  She. 
herself,  early  reaUzed  the  utter  imiio- 
tence  of  the  methods  of  tbe  Bast  face 
to  face  with  the  armaments  and  organ- 
ization of  the  West.  Intensely  pa- 
triotic, directed  by  men  whose  com- 
mon-sense, foresight,  acumen  and 
statesmanship  have  nowhere  been  sur- 
passed in  the  present  century,  she  de- 
liberately occidentaMzed  herself  to  pre- 
serve ber  national  existence.  All  that 
was  best  In  the  West  she  took  %a  her- 
self—the science,  the  conaumlog  en- 
ergy, tbe  weapons  of  civilization— and 
grafted  It  upon  the  patience,  the  docil- 
ity, the  self-abnegation  of  her  Eastern 
race.  Tbe  sacrifice  to  her  was  great, 
for  ^e  broke  with  her  wonderful  past 
and  substituted  for  a  mode  of  life 
wbl(^  even  Its  most  hostile  critics  con- 
fess to  have  been  fnll  of  beauty  and 
graciousness,  tbe  hard,  cold  commer- 
cialism of  the  nineteenth  century.  His- 
tory records  no  such  phenotnenon  in 
the  whole  record  of  our  race.  But  to- 
day tbe  Japanese  statesmen  of  the 
Meiji  are  fully  repaid  for  their  sacri- 
fices. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  It  seemed  as 
though  China  might  emttlate  Japan. 
Bat  the  Chinese  statesmen  of  the  last 
generation  have,  without  exception, 
lacked  the  high  sense  of  patriotism  and 
the  fully-developed  Idea  of  duty  whicA 
were  the  cbaracterltrtlos  of  the  Japan- 
ese reformers.  They  saw,  Indeed,  that 
modem  armaments  were  a  necessity 
for  China,  but  when  they  had  boogbt 
tbe  mechanism  of  war  they  did  not 
understand  that  tt  was  useless  wltbont 
trained  and  well-educated  men  to  han- 
dle It  The  Chinese  armies  sjnd  navies 
were  only  a  source  of  profit  to  mandate 
Ins  and  viceroys.    There  w«s  an  otter 
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want  of  that  bo  nest  admlnlstratloa 
ivthlcli  !e,  to  1117  mind,  one  of  t^e  moM 
bopeful  and  wonderfol  features  o( 
modem  Japan. 

From  tbe  date  of  the  MelJI,  Japan  has 
bad  tn^o  alms  in  h«r  foreign  policy:  ttie 
flrat  to  seoure  Ihe  aHlance  of  a  re- 
formed China:  the  aecoafl  to  end  the 
period  of  what  the  Japanese  tpgard  as 
hnmlliation  Inflicted  by  the  West  upon 
tbe  Elast.  For,  nnder  tbe  treaties  which 
Europe  and  America  forced  upon  Ja- 
pan, be  it  remembered,  the  Japanese 
had  no  control  over  their  own  tariff; 
the7  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  for- 
eigners within  their  gates;  the^  could 
not  even  oomrtel  foreign  flipping  to 
pay  Its  fair  share  towards  the  coet  of 
lighting  the  coast.  They  were  in  lOie 
posltlpn  of  children  nnder  tutelage— a 
degradlas  position  tor  a  lirare,  blgb- 
splrlted  people. 

Gradually  Japan  came  to  flee  rather 
In  Russia  than  in  the  West  generally 
the  arch-enemy  of  China  and  of  ber- 
self.  So  far  back  as  187S  ^e  was  com- 
pelled to  glre  to  the  Czar  the  south- 
ern portion  of  SaglialleQ,  in  exchange 
for  the  Knrtle  Islands— a  barsaln 
which  was  not  at  all  to  her  taiste,  but 
which  she  was  too  weak  to  oppose. 
Still  tbe  Russian  peril  did  not  become 
acnte  till  1891,  when  the  ukase  was  ta- 
Btied  ordering  the  conetmetion  irf  the 
Trans- Siberian  railway.  Jacioo  at  once 
redoubled  ber  efforts  to  convince  Ghlnoi 
of  tbe  essential  identity  of  tbe  Interests 
of  tbe  two  Telloiw  Povers.  These 
efforts  were  utterly  futile,  and  the  re- 
sult was  tbe  China-Japan  war  of  1804- 
!>,  provoked  by  (Silnese  meddUng  in 
Korea.  Tfaen,  for  the  first  time,  the 
whole  world  learnt  the  titter  weakness 
and  rottenness  of  China— a  w«akueeB 
whl(4i  hitherto  only  Japan  and  the  Rus- 
sian Asiatic  D^Mrtment  had  detected. 
Tbe  terms  dictated  after  the  war  by 
Japan  to  Tier  prostrate  enemy  were  by 
DO  menus  mjust.  Korea  was  to  be  in- 
dependent of  China,    and   TlrtnaHy   a 
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Japanese  possession;  Fort  Arthur  and 
tbe  Llao  Tong  Peninsula,  at  the  ulti- 
mate- acquisition  of  whtch  Japan  even 
tben  knew  Russia  to  be  ahnlne,  were 
to  become  Japanese;  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  coveted  by  Prance,  were 
also  to  be  ceded;  and  a  moderate  indem- 
nity was  to  be  paid.  Japan,  in  fact, 
took  nothing  but  territories  of  wtildh,  If 
left  to  China,  she  knew  China  would 
be  rot)bed  by  the  West  Her  one  aim 
was  to  conclltaite,  not  to  humiliate  her 
enemy.  As  a  clear  indlo^on  of  what 
was  fermenting  In  Japanese  brains  I 
may  quote  -certain  paseagea  from  Ad- 
miral Ito's  knlght-Uke  letter  to  the 
beaten  Ting.  In  18%  their  full  signifi- 
cance could  not  be  understood;  to-day 
they  seem  to  be  marked  by  an  almost 
prophetic  insight 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  one  man  that 
has  brought  China  Into  ber  present  po- 
sition: the  blame  rests  with  the  evil 
government  that  has  so  long  admin- 
istered her  affairs.  China  selects  her 
servants  by  competitive  examination, 
HTid  literary  attainments  are  tbe  one 
teat  .  .  It  is  not  necessarily  a  defec- 
tive system,  nor  must  It  always  produce 
a  bad  result  Tet  a  oooatry  cannot 
preserve  Its  Independence  by  bu<4i 
methods,  Japan  owes  her  existence, 
her  Integrity,  wholly  to  the  fact  that 
thirty  years  ago  she  broke  away  from 
tradition  and  ad(q)ted  the  new.  In 
the  case  of  your  country,  too,  that  Is 
tbe  one  course  to  follow  today.  If 
you  adopt  It.  you  are  safe;  if  you  reject 
It  your  destruction  Is  certain. 

In  words  of  passionate  entreaty  Ito 
called  iipcm  Ting  to  endure  defeat 
bravely  and  survive  till  the  thne  when 
be  could  himself  lead  China  Into  the 
ways  of  reform.  The  appeal  was  dlsre- 
garded,  and  TItng  threw  his  life  anvay. 
Tet  the  fact  that  such  an  appeal  waa 
made  showed  what  was  tbe  real  aim  of 
Japan. 

Far  better  for  China,  tor  tbe  Par 
Bast,  antt  for  the  world,  'would  It  have 
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been  U  Japan  bad  beeo  allowed  to 
realise  tbat  aim  and  to  reform  CblML 
Tbe  Japanese  tboioneUr  nnderatood 
tha±  otber  j^llow  race  acroaa  tlie  water. 
Tber  would  have  replaced  aoarcb^  by 
order;  baT>e  swept  away  tbe  corrupt 
odmfiilstTators,  who  are  workiDS'  sncb 
terrible  harm  to  tbe  Cblneee;  have  edu- 
cated. OTsanlsed,  and  armed  tbeir 
nelghbois.  They  wonld  bave  done  pK- 
clsely  that  wblcb  Bnglaod  wants  to  see 
done  In  tbe  Far  Bast,  and  done  It  wltb- 
oDt  injury  to  tbe  greater  Interests  <A 
Bnnqpe.  From  taer  very  natnre  China 
mnst  be  a  coiMervadve  Power,  and  tbe 
"yeBow  peril"  which  Mr,  Pearson  so 
deftly  conjured  with  )s  a  mere  bogey, 
dnce  no  race  can  use  tbe  weapons  of 
clrillEation  with  effect  unless  It  itself 
becomes  dvUlsed.  tJnbapplly,  tbe 
"^elloiw  peril"  was  worked  for  all  It 
was  worth  by  Rnssla,  tbe  great  enemy 
of  Japan.  A  tr^le  alliance  of  Russia, 
France,  and  Germany  was  formed  to 
rcftt  tbe  Japanese  of  tbelr  conquest  and 
to    chetft    them    tn   ibelr   dTlTlUzlng 

Wbat  Germany  was  doing  In  tbat  al- 
liance—bow  she  came  to  form  a  mem- 
ber of  tt— Is  a  chapter  of  history  as  yet 
TMVwrltten.  France,  as  Rnaaia's  Jackal, 
can  always  be  Imsted  to  filay  a  part  In 
any  scheme  of  aggression  or  ^wUation. 
It  Is  certain  tbat  Germany  waa  bribed 
to  Join  by  more  or  less  magnificent 
offers  of  a  slice  of  China;  It  ts  by  no 
means  Improbable  that  Rnssla  never 
Intended  to  pay  the  bribe.  The  aim  of 
tbe  alliance  was  to  cru0b  Japan  for- 
erer.  Tbe  sympathy  of  England  bad, 
during  tbe  war.  been  wltb  Obina  rather 
tiian  with  Japan,  and  doubtless  tbe  al- 
lies hoped  either  for  the  aid  of  tbe 
British  fleet,  or  at  least  for  Its  benevo- 
lent neutrality.  Fortunately,  however, 
tbe  BrltlBb  Foreign  Minister  saw 
tlironsh  this  promising  scheme;  fortn- 
na;tely,  also,  Japan  showed  a  self-re- 
straint which  was  above  all  praise. 
Practising  ber  national  art  of  ^ytHan, 


sbe  iKtwed  to  tbe  alliance.  Her  Tlctori- 
ons  army  and  navy  were  pasaionalely 
eager  for  war  and  would  have  fougbt 
to  the  last;  soldiers  killed  tbenkselves 
for  rage  and  sbame  at  tbe  surrender; 
bnt  tbe  Government  rose  to  tbe  emer- 
gmcy.  Tbe  press  was  gagged,  tbe  flgbt- 
tng  aervlcee  were  restrained,  and  word 
was  qnletly  passed  tbat  tbe  day  for  re- 
venge would  come  with  patience. 

It  wae  at  this  Juncture  tbat  the  solid- 
arity of  BrftlBb  and  Japanese  interests 
was  for  tbe  first  time  revealed.  Tbe 
fact  was  bdnted  boOi  to  Japan  and  to 
tbe  allies  that  If  war  resulted  Britain 
wo>uld  be  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  weaker 
Power.  Tbe  Britlsb  fleet  In  tbe  Far 
East  Indlapntably  held  tbe  balance, 
and  tbns  tbe  bint  Brerted  war.  Bad 
our  TKtllcy  been  stronger  we  could  un- 
qnestlonabty  have  saved  ber  conqnests 
for  Japan.  Pertians,  however,  tbe  Brit- 
lsb public  bad  not  been  edticated  op  to 
tbe  Importance  of  keeping  Rnssla  out 
of  Port  Artbnr  as  far  back  as  tbe 
^rlng  of  189C.  Wben  we  reflect  tbat 
a  few  montbs  later  a  British  Minister, 
Mr.  Balfonr.  actually  Invited  Russia  to 
seise  that  port— for  there  can  be  no  mis- 
taking the  place  to  wblch  he  alluded  ta 
bis  now  famous  speech— we  can  see 
bow  blind  even  respottsfble  Englisbmoi 
were  to  tbe  coming  storm. 

By  tbe  terms  wbicb  tbe  allies  dic- 
tated. Japan  was  to  relinquish  Fort 
Artbor.  receiving  a  pecuniary  Indem- 
nity for  this  sacrifice.  Sbe  was  to  have 
iM  foothold  on  tbe  mainland.  Wel-bal- 
Wel  was  only  to  be  occupied  by  ber 
temporarily  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment by  tbe  ObiiKse  of  tbe  Indemnltr. 
Her  presence  on  Ibe  Gnlf  of  Pe-cbl-11, 
It  was  explained,  wonld  be  tnconipat- 
Ihle  with  tbe  preservation  tA.  tbe  bal- 
ance of  power  In  Ohina.  Hiis  wss  a 
piece  of  tbe  most  sardonic  booKir  wben 
we  reflect  that  Russia  and  Germany 
bad  secretly  agreed  each  to  seise  and 
hold  a  port  <mi  tbat  very  gnlf.  Wben 
Klao  Cban  was  suddenly  "Jumped"  by 
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Germaiiy--4B  a  pivUminarj  to  the  ac- 
(ratsfUon  of  Wel-hal-Wei— and  wtaea 
Immediatel;  after  Port  Artbur  'was  oc- 
cupied by  Buasla,  a  f  reeh  and  bitter  In- 
Jury  was  indicted  upon  Japanese  pride. 
The  advance  of  Russia  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chi-H,  the  virtual  annexation  of 
Mancburia,  the  certain  predotnlnance 
of  the  Czar's  representative  at  Pekla, 
were  fraught  with  the  ntmoat  danger 
to  the  very  existence  of  Japan.  Nor 
have  Japanese  stalesmen  cultivated  the 
useful  habit  o<r  blinking  unpleasant 
(acts  to  the  same  extent  as  thdr 
British  brothers. 

It  now  became  to  Japan  a  matter  of 
the  most  desperate  necessity  to  keep 
Ituasia  out  of  Korea.  Russia  In  Korea 
would  be  far  more  dan^rons  to  her 
than  France  at  AntweiT  or  G«nnany 
at  Rotterdam  to  Britain.  The  first 
Jaimnese  attempts  to  reform  Korea,  Im- 
mediately after  the  Ttrar.  had.failed  sig- 
nally, but  failed  mainly  bwauae  at 
everypolnt  RusBla  quietly  ronntpi-fd  her 
enemy.  The  Japanese  wfre  too  impa- 
tient; perhaps,  also,  too  Intolerant  vf 
prejudices,  though  this  was  because 
they  felt  that  not  an  hour  was  to  be 
lost  In  putting  the  Korean  house  In 
order.  For  the  moment  Japan  was 
swept  from  the  field,  and  Roeala  took 
her  place.  Russian  advisers  dooilitated 
the  Court.  Bnsslan  military  Instructors 
trained  the  embryo  Korean  army.  You 
may.  however,  espel  Japan  with  a  bay- 
onet, bnt  she  will,  like  nature.  Insinu- 
ate her  way  hack.  In  diplomacy  she  la 
to  the  full  a  match  for  the  Czar's  Gov- 
emment.  So  skilfully  did  she  man- 
oeuvre, that  in  ilarch  of  1898  the  Kor- 
ean Government  dismissed  all  Its  Rus- 
sian servants.  In  April  of  that  year 
Russia,  havmg  her  hands  very  full  In 
Manchuria  and  China,  was  obliged  to 
agree  to  a  conTentton  with  Japan,  by 
which  the  Jnpane-fle  were  to  develop 
Korea  commprdally,  and  neither  Rus- 
sia nor  Japan  were  to  place  mlHtnry 
lorwB  in  the  peninsula.      Practically, 
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that  Is  to  say,  Korea  became  once  more 
a  Japanese  sphere  of  interest.  So 
thlnss  remained  till  a  month  ago,  when 
Russia  quietly  laid  bands  upon  the  sea- 
front  of  Masampo,  wblch  Khe  wants 
for  a  naval  station,  and  which  Is  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  finest  harbors  In 
the  East;  though  why,  with  Port 
Arthur  and  Vladivostock  In  her  hands, 
she  shonld  require  another  military 
port  on  this  coast — except  for  opera- 
tions against  Japan— It  is  dlfflcnlt  to 
say.  This  sea-front,  naturally  enough, 
was  found  to  be  owned  l>y  Jap{ui,  who 
declined  to  sell.  A  diplomatic  guarrel 
finally  ended,  it  is  said.  In  both  Powers 
agreeing  that  the  land  should  be  put 
up  to  auction.  There  the  matter  rests 
at  present,  so  far  a«  Korea  Is  con- 
cerned. 

In  another  direction,  however,  and 
this  time  at  Pekin,  Japanese  infiuence 
has  been  slowly  gaining  ground.  So 
long  as  the  present  Dowager-£>mpresa 
is  In  power  there  can  be  little  bope  for 
Cbliifl.  but  there  Is  reason  to  think  that, 
even  so,  .lapanese  counsel  has  been  not 
altogether  disregarded  by  the  Chinese. 
The  visit  of  the  Marquis  Ito— one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  sagacious  Japan- 
ese statesmen— to  Pekin  was  ftrflowed 
by  very  sfgnlflcant  rumors  ot  an  alli- 
ance between  China  and  Japan,  and 
caused  great  alarm  at  the  Russian 
I^egatlon.  We  may  take  It  that  such  an 
nlllonce  was  at  least  offered  by  the 
Japanese,  and  that  efforts  were  made 
to  show  the  Chinese  the  value  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  offer.  It  Is  also  a  very 
striking  fact  that  since  Ito's  mission  a 
Jnpnn^te  has  become  political  adviser 
to  the  Tsung-il-Tamen.  Clearly  a  dip- 
lomatic duel  Is  now  trelng  fougibt  at 
Pekin  between  Russia  and  France  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Japan  on  the  other. 
The  attitude  of  Germany  is  as  usual 
ambiguous;  the  honest  brolier  is  her 
rAle,  which  Is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
she  is  waiting  to  see  which  side  will 
offer  the    highest    commission  for  her 
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nentnUity.  Th«  prewot  f&ble  that 
G^rmau;  bae  allied  beraelf  'Wltli  Ens- 
land  and  Jafian  to  obtain  the  "open 
door"  In  tbe  Far  East  sbould  be  re- 
cedved  with  tbe  utmost  reaeffre.  So  tKt 
as  anj  principle,  otber  tban  a  subdued 
boBdlity  to  Ii)i%)and,  can  ibe  detected 
[u  German  policy,  It  is  tbat  on  no  bjc- 
count  shall  Germany  quarrel  with  Rua- 
aia.  Japan,  moreover.  Is  one  of  Ger- 
many's most  formidable  competltora 
for  the  trade  of  tbe  Far  Qaat,  as  she 
produces  precisely  tbe  same  class  of 
goods  as  Germany. 

Until,"  howcTer,  abe  has  force  mi  her 
side,  Japan  can  effect  little.  Unlesa 
her  peril  is  extreme,  or  ber  opportunity 
exceedingly  favorable,  she  Is  hardly 
likely  slogle-haDded  to  throw  herself 
upon  Russia.  She  la  perfectly  avare 
that,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Ciar 
In  the  Far  East  ai«  crontef;  In 
strength.  She  la  equally  av&re  that. 
while  for  the  moment  she  Is  fully  a 
matcLb  for  Russia— perb(^»  even  for 
Russia  and  France— In  the  Far  East, 
she  could  never  hold  her  own  against 
the  fleets  wblcb  could  rapidly  be  de- 
spatched to  tbe  Yellow  Sea,  were  these 
Powers  not  occupied  In  Europe.  The 
alHance  of  some  EunqpeiiQ  navy  lis, 
therefore,  ementiai  to  her  success. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  fleet 
of  Russia  In  the  Far  Blast  has  1>een 
heavily  reinforced.  It  now  consists  of 
three  battleships,  one  of  which,  the 
Petropavlosk,  Is  on  its  iway  out;  of  six 
armored  cnflsers,  two  of  wblcb  are  of 
great  size  and  modem  type;  of  one  on- 
armored  cruiser;  of  two  armored  gun- 
boats, and  several  smaller  craft. 
Against  these,  Japan  conld  send  to  sea 
t:wo  modem  and  one  old  battleship; 
two  new  armored  cruisers  and  fourteen 
unarmored  ones,  for  the  most  part 
modem  ships  of  the  most  formidable 
type:  and  a  host  of  small  craft  and 
toTi>edo  boats.  Therp  could  be  little 
iilniibt  as  to  the  result:  Japan  would  win. 


But  RuBsia  la  at  tbe  presHit  time  prose- 
cutiuK  a  shlttbultdlng  program  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude.  She  baa  no 
less  than  twelve  battlesblps  of  various 
sorts  and  sizes,  mostly  large,  bulUIng 
and  completing,  and  twenty  cruisers. 
Japan's  resources  do  not  enable  her  to 
keep  pace  with  Rusda  In  this  direc- 
tion; she  has  only  four  ibattleshlps  and 
four  large  crulseis  In  band,  so  that  the 
balance  tends  to  Incline  against  ber. 
The  Russian  sUpB  are  being  built  with 
the  utmost  posdble  despatch.  Two, 
ordered  In  the  United  States  in  1898, 
will  be  ready  In  1000;  others  new  com- 
pleting In  Russia  are  certain  to  go  out 
to  Fort  Arthur  before  that  date.  Th.ea 
Japan  will  be  inferior  to  Russia  In  hw 
own  waters,  and  the  danger  of  a  Rus- 
sian attack  upon  her  will  be  very  greaL 

An  Anglo-Japanese  onderMandlng 
would  avert  such  an  attack.  It  Is  es- 
sential for  England's  Interesta  that 
Japan,  the  only  real  friend  of  tUs 
country  In  the  Far  East,  should  remain 
strong,  and  tfbould  not  be  cmsbed.  The 
Tfans-Slberian  railway  will,  by  the 
end  of  1900,  be  suflScleoUy  advanced  to 
allow  of  Russian  troops  being  moved 
by  land  into  Manchuria  and  down  to 
Port  Arthur,  so  tbat  Russia's  position 
on  tbe  mainland,  hitherto  very  weak, 
will  be  rendered  tolerably  secure. 

Tbe  understanding  would  take  some- 
thing Uke  the  following  form.  In  the 
flrst  place,  each  Power  would  under- 
take to  assist  the  other  vHtb  Its  wliole 
force  In  the  event  of  the  other  Power 
being  attacked  by  a  coalttloo  of  Pow- 
ers. Each  would  have  single-bauded  to 
face  any  one  Power,  and  tbe  aUiaace 
would  only  become  operative  If  other 
armies  or  navies  came  Into  tbe  fleld. 
In  tbe  second  place,  tbe  territorial 
atatua  quo  In  China  would  be  upheld  by 
both  PowerSi  and  the  maintenance  of 
tbe  "open  door"  would  be  Inidsted  upon 
Id  existing  spheres  of  Influence.  In 
the  third  place,  the  pledtie  of  soppoirt 
already  given  to  China  by  liord  Salis- 
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bniT  <Hi  twtaalf  <ri  England  wonld  be 
given  br  the  Jt^sneee  GoTernment  on 
behalf  df  Japan.  Plnallr,  a  naval  and 
miUbuy  ciwTentlon  wonld  be  conctnded 
betrreen  the  two  allies,  tbe  mlnlmnm 
force  to  be  maintained  b7  each  In  tbe 
Far  East  deftned,  and  tbe  dockjaidfi 
and  coallng-statlona  at  eacb  thrown 
open  to  tbe  other  In  time  of  war.  It 
will  <be  obserred  that  the  tinderstand- 
Ing  or  alliance  wonld  be  defensive  and 
ctnmervfttlve,  not  offensive  and  ag- 
dreeslve.  No  n»w  liabilities  TTOnW  be 
aMumed  b?  Bhigland,  for  It  <b  even 
now  obvlons  that  we  conM  newer  allow 
Japan  to  be  badl7  beaten  b7  a  great 
alliance  against  her.  It  >a  Joort  aa 
nmch  to  Japan's  Interest  to  see  that 
Bngland  ia  oot  driven  from  tbe  seas  or 
dislodged  from  her  foo^bold  tn  the  Far 
East 

Against  the  snggested  alliance  cer- 
tain objectiom  might  be  ni^ed  br  onr 
British  mngwnaqn.  who  are  remark- 
able for  nothing  so  nmch  aa  for  a  cer- 
tain hysterical  TtnssoiAilllem.  The  wise 
EtegHflhman  mnst  sbnn  tbe  tqiiKwite 
pole«  of  BnasoDboblsm  and  Rmeophtl- 
Ism,  as  botb  are  eqnaJlr  mlsleadlne.  If 
Russia  will  moderate  her  ambttloina 
there  ts  no  reason  whr  Enghmct  or 
Japan  Sbonld  qnarrel  ivtth  ber;  Indeed, 
it  Is  perfectly  possible  that  the  present 
Caar,  -who  Is  trusted  In  England  for  bin 
sincerity,  wonld  miderstand  that  anch 
an  agreement  really  made  for  peace,  as 
It  would  have  a  restraining  Influence 
npon  .Tlnf^)es  In  Russia,  Japan,  and 
England.  A  defensive  aWance  to 
maintain  the  nUavA  qtto  is  no  act  of  boe- 
tilHy  to  BnsslB,  Trtilch  Power  would 
thus  be  coDTlnced  that  she  win  not  be 
permitted  to  oust  British  and  .Tapaneee 
trade  from  the  vast  empire  of  China,  or 
ptormanently,  for  her  own  'BelBeb  Inter- 
ests, to  obstruct  reform  In  tbe  most 
populous  and  worst  administered  coun- 
try of  the  world. 

Tbe  Brat  objection  to  a  Japanese  al- 
liance   (s     that     the     .TapaneRe     are 


Asiatics  and  not  OhrisUans.  Would  it 
be  treason  to  tbe  great  Ideals  oa  which 
the  British  Empire  has  Its  toundatlone. 
aa  upon  "the  boly  bill,"  to  league  our- 
selves with  Jactan?  il-t  matters  nothing 
to  us  tiiat  our  good  friends,  Pntnce  and 
Rnesta,  have  striven  to  use  against  tk 
virtual  pagans  such  as  the  Abysslnlans. 
a  say  "pagans,"  since  a  very  thin  veneer 
of  debased  CSiriatianity  does  not  malce 
Menebfe  and  his  tribesmen  Ohristlans 
in  the  true  sense,  mudi  less  dvllized. 
The  horrible  atrodtles  Inflicted  by  the 
AbyBslnlans  upon  their  boplees  Italian 
prisoners  proved  that  Nor  does  It  mat- 
ter tSiat  France  -was  ready  to  aid  the 
Khalifa  agohiet  the  Britlrti  when  She 
sent  Marchand  to  Fa^oda.  If  we  hod 
copied  French  methods  there  wonld 
have  been  no  British  Empire  to-day. 

But  what  Is  wrong  In  policy  is,  not  so 
much  to  aid  Hie  yellow  against  the 
white,  the  non-Ohristlan  against  the 
Christian,  as  to  further  tbe  cause  ot  evil 
against  the  cause  of  good.  That  Is  tbe 
true  "He  In  the  soul,"  which  can  never 
be  forgiven  a  nation.  For  oe,  then,  the 
real  quesUoo  Is,  does  Russia  or  Japan 
represent  the  higher  moral  standard  In 
the  Far  East?  I  tMnk  tbere  can  be 
Httte  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  Basstan 
administration,  thongh  Infinitely  su- 
perior to  Oblnese  or  Persian,  is  corrupt 
wberever  it  goes.  It  does  not  se^  to 
raise  the  moml  standard.  Education 
and  freedom  are  blessings  w^lch  can- 
not be  really  bestowed  by  a  military 
despotism.  The  alms  of  Russia  are 
purely  selfish,  and  they  are  ooiy  too 
often  realised  by  tbe  deliberate  breach 
of  her  most  solemn  assivances.  Tbe 
fate  of  Finland  in  tbe  West  shows  that 
she  has  no  compunction  and  no  regard 
for  the  moral  law. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  state 
of  the  blffhest  type.  Though  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  Japanese  chorarter 
have  been  taken  by  various  English  ob- 
servers, from  my  own  knowledge  I  can 
nocount    for    the    discrepancy.      Tbe 
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Anglo-Saxon  'wlio  admires  Japan  Is  tbe 
man  wbo  ttas  Ured  his  Hfe  away  ftutn 
tbe  English  residents  of  tbe  Treaty 
Ports,  among  tbe  Japanese.  Tbe  de- 
tractors of  Japan  are,  mitbout  excep- 
tion, men  Identified  with  tbe  Treaty 
Porta  or  casual  globe-trotters.  Tbere 
are  many  reosouB  why  we  should  be 
cautloua  In  accepting  their  evidence. 
When  we  consider  wltat  Japan  has 
achieved  In  a  generation  we  shall  be 
charitable  In  oar  Jnt^ment  She  Is 
edocatlng  her  wbole  people,  realising 
that  edncattmi  Is  a  national  fon»,  tbe 
value  of  which  cannot  be  orerloobed- 
She  Is  teaching  them  to  govern  them- 
selves tbat  the;  may  govern  oQiers. 
She  has  ad<^ted  represeslatlTe  gov- 
ernment and  conferred  absolute  liberty 
of  speach  and  tbouglit.  Nonvhere  out- 
side Ando-Saxondom  can  snch  free- 
dom In  the  true  sense  be  found.  And 
-while  doing  this  Japan  has  sbo>wn  that 
9be  can  wage  war  In  a  civilized  man- 
ner. I  am  qnlte  aware  tbat  tbe  Port 
Arthur  massacres  will  be  flung  In  her 
face,  yet  there  Is  no  soldiery  In  the 
world  that,  under  snch  provocation  as 
her  men  received,  wonld  not  have  brok- 
en loose  from  all  restraint,  "nils  was 
absolutely  the  only  Instance  of  savsK- 
ery  tn  the  war.  for  the  affair  of  the 
Kowsblng  and  Nanlwa  Is  now  known 
to  wear  qiMte  a  different  complexion 
from  tbat  which  was  at  the  time  placed 
upon  It. 

Tbe  fall  of  such  a  state  as  Hhls  wonld 
be  a  catastrophe  for  clvillaatlon.  Ros- 
Blft  and  Japan  are  the  only  two  Powers 
which  cnn  occldcntalize  China,  and  of 
the  two.  for  the  reasons  already  (riven, 
Japan  Is  In  tbe  best  position  to  do  tbe 
work.  A  China  modelled  on  Japan 
would  be  Infinitely  better  for  the  world 
than  a  China  modelled  on  Russian 
Ideals,  or  absorbed  tiy  Rnssia.  l^e 
Japanese  themselves.  In  their  civiliz- 
ing and  eolonlzlsg  worfe,  have  copied 
England.  Tbelr  admtntstratkin  In  For- 
mosa   Is    less    a    plagiarlinn    than  an 


adaptation  of  onr'meUioda  in  India..  It 
baa  been  bitterly  attacked  by  missJon- 
arles,  however,  who  are,  for  many 
raasona,  preiodlced  against  tbe  Japan- 
ese, and  whose  crlticlwuB,  like  those  of 
the  Treaty-Port  Europeans  must  therc- 
foro  be  discounted.. 

As  an  ally  Japan  would  be  Invalu- 
able. The  fact  that  ber  Intereats  are 
our  Interests  makes  it  certain  tbat  she 
wlU  give  ns  the  most  loyal  snpporL 
Her  navy  is  excellent,  If  small:  her 
oOlcers  and  seamen  are  well  lostracted, 
capable,  and  brave;  ber  dockyards  are 
close  to  the  probable  theatre  of  war  In 
tbe  Far  East  Her  army  le  fast  grow- 
ing In  numbers,  and  proved  its  effici- 
ency and  tbonmgh  organization  bi 
1894-5.  when,  without  an  effort  she 
placed  120,000  men  In  tbe  field.  Shice 
then  far-reaching  changes  ihave  taken 
place;  the  good  has  been  steadily  bet- 
tered; tbe  education  of  the  privates  has 
been  invproved;  tbe  neiwest  weapons 
adopted,  and  tbe  numbers  greatly  aog- 
mented.  At  a  time  when  the  great 
armies  of  Europe — excepting  only  the 
German— are  still  unprovided  with 
qulck-flrlng  field  guns,  and  when  we  are 
sending  to  ^utb  Africa  a  makeshift 
adaptation,  Japan  is  turning  out 
qnlck-flre  12jponnders  by  tbe  hundred 
for  ber  deld  batteries.  Today  she 
can  count  upon  placing  In  tbe  field  an 
army  of  190.000  men,  with  400  to  SOO 
guns,  after  all  her  fortresses  are 
garrisoned  and  strong  reserves  left  at 
the  various  bases.  By  1W6  her  army 
m.  the  war  footing  will  muster  &4O.O0O, 
with  a  field  force  of  at  least  240.000. 
The  smoothness  and  rapidity  with 
which  she  threw  her  forces  Into  Korea, 
Into  Shantung,  and  Into  Uao  Tong  In 
the  late  war,  prove  that  she  could  eas- 
ily transfer  her  formidable  field  army 
to  China,  were  It  there  required.  Snch 
a  force,  supported  by  the  British  fleet 
would  have  no  difficulty  In  capturing 
Port  Arthur,  and.  even  after  the 
Siberian  railway  has  been  completed. 
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could  onl7  be  met  br  Russia  iritb  ^- 
treme  dlfflcolt?. 

In  jthyslqne  the  Japaneae  are  very 
Inferior  to  tbe  Western  racee;  but  tbla, 
probBbly,  Is  due  to  loanfflclent  pbyelcal 
traiolus  and  tbe  want  oif  nonrlBhlng 
food.  Already  a  great  cbange  Is  noUce- 
able.  Ur.  Heam,  abont  1894,  and 
Lord  Cbarles  Bereatoid,  In  1889,  bare 
remarked  npon  the  recent  Improve- 
ment In  physique.  "It  was  so  appar- 
ent," aaye  Lord  Cbarles,  "tbat  I  ques- 
tioned tbe  offlcerti  a«  to  tbe  reason. 
They  said  that  the  fact  was  perceived 
with  tbe  greatest  satistactioD  tbrongh- 
ont  the  whole  Empire,  and  tbat  It  was 
accounted  for  by  the  physical  exerdaes 
the  men  bad  to  perform  ...  as 
well  as  the  change  of  diet"  And  tbe 
mortality  from  stckoeee  and  disease — 
tbe  real  test  of  capacity  to  stand  bard 
work  and  exposure— was  very  small  In 
the  Japanese  army  dariDfr  tbe  war,  and 
tbis  tbongb  there  was  nmcb  marching 
and  flghtine  In  Oie  most  Inclem^it 
climates. 

As  for  tbe  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
Japanese,  both  are  beyond  dlspote.  Un- 
like the  Chinese,  tbe  Japanese  hare  al- 
ways t>een  a  fighting  race.  Tbey  have 
the  bigbly  developed  sense  of  personal 
honor,  whJcb  creates  the  brave  soldier, 
as  the  old  custom  of  hari-kari  showed. 
In  the  war  with  CUna  they  showed 
both  obBtlDate  courage  and  admirable 
skill  In  the  only  really  contested  battle 
—that  of  tbe  Tafu.  Tbe  hits  made  by 
aelr  guns  npon  a  single  one  of  the 
Chinese  Ironclads  were  more  than 
twice  as  mnnenHis  as  tbe  bits  made  by 
tbe  American  fleet  upon  all  six  of  Cer- 
▼era's  ships  at  Santiago.  Though  Tbe 
Spectator,  some  years  ago,  argued  tbat 
the  Japanese  could  not  properly  handle 
modem  weapons,  and  adduced  as  an  Il- 
lustration the  supposed  fact  that  tbe 
ToshlDO  failed  to  capture  a  nvmlber  of 
old  Chinese  tonjedo-boate,  which  In  the 
blockade'  of  Wel-hal-Wel  dashed  out  of 
that  port  It  was  otterly  wrong.      The 
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writer  bas  since  learnt  from  Japanese 
officers  who  were  on  board  tbe  cnJser,  ' 
that  sbe  steamed  nineteen  to  twenty 
knots,  and  caught  every  one  of  tbe 
torpedo-boats.  It  Is  an  indisputable 
fact  tbat  oil  were  taken  or  sunk.  Brit- 
ish naval  officers  wlio  witnessed  tbe 
'handling  of  tbe  Japanese  ships 
throughout  the  war  are  loud  In  their 
praise  of  tbe  Japanese  personnel.  Be- 
tween tiie  two  navies  there  Is  already 
a  feeling  of  warm  friendship.  I  have 
myself  dined  In  a  BriUsb  ward-room 
■with  tUe  officers  o(  a  great  Japanese 
battleship,  and  noted  wttb  what  en- 
thnsiaam  tbe  East  and  tbe  West  frat- 
ernized. 

I  need  not  weary  my  readers  with  il- 
lustrations of  Japanese  devotion.  We 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  any 
history  of  tbe  war  of  1894-5  to  find 
tbean  by  tbe  dozen.  To  die  for  bis 
iconntry  Is  the  highest  ambition  of  tbe 
Japanese  soldier  or  seaman.  For  the 
Japanese  the  dead  come  back  and  tarry 
for  a  hundred  years  with  the  living. 
"There  are  no  Japanese  dead  wlio  do 
not  return,"  says  a  typical  Japanese. 
"There  are  none  who  do  not  know  the 
way.  From  China  and  from  Chosen, 
and  out  of  tbe  bitter  aea,  an  our  dead 
have  come  back— sR/  They  are  witb 
us  now.  In  every  dusk  tbey  gather  to 
hear  the  bogles  tbat  called  tbem  home. 
And  they  will  hear  them  also  In  that 
day  when  the  armies  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  shall  be  summoned  against 
Russia."  Tbe  Influence  of  such  a  be- 
lief, so  fervently,  so  passionately  beld. 
upon  tbe  national  life  Is  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate. It  stiTonlates  to  self-sacri- 
flce;  and  the  fact  that  nil  tbe  departed 
great  ones  are  beld  by  every  Japanese 
to  be  at  his  side  nerves  the  soldier  to 
the  ntmost  heroism,  the  staileBman  to 
sink  self  and  seek  the  nation's  Inter- 
ests, This  Is  precisely  tbe  feeling 
which,  as  Oap4fttn  Hoenig  has  pointed 
ont  In  bla  "TTntersocbnngen  liber  die 
TaktVk  der  Zubonft,"  Is  needed  In  the 
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modem  BakU«r.  It  ia  the  Ignorant  ctun- 
palgn  waged  by  the  mladoDacles 
against  ithia 'beautiful  and  not  un-Ohrts- 
tlan  bell«f  In  the  actual  presence  of  the 
dead  on  earth  that  haa  so  hampered 
their  work.  For  Japan  rightly  feels  tliat 
the  belief  Is  one  essentlsl  to  her  nation- 
al life  and  to  her  military  effldency. 

The  third  Great  Power  which  la  deep- 
ly iDterested  tn  iipboldlng  the  "open 
door"  in  the  Far  East  la  the  United 
States.  Whether,  however,  the  Inter- 
pst  win  pass  for  tbe  preseot  beyond  the 
plstoDle  atage  la  a  little  dotfbtfnL 
American  public  opinion  haa,  as  yet, 
hardly  realized  tbat,  no^  America  baa 
become  a  world-Power,  hated  and 
feared  by  Continental  Europe  as  no 
Power  Is  except  Eng-land,  she  must 
have  a  worM-poUcy.  It  Is  true  that  tbe 
Ta«t  naval  expenditure  proposed  by  her 
for  1900  Indlcatea  the  Intentton  of 
making  her  voice  felt  la  the  Far  Ea«t 
In  the  future.  Heoceforward  It  looks 
as  tbong^b  sbe  would  become  the  second 
naval  Power  In  tbe  world,  for,  apend- 
Ing  £15,000.000  a  year  on  her  navy,  sbe 
will  be  snrpassed  only  by  England. 
The  performances  of  ber  fleet  In  the 
Spanlflb  war  bave  given  It  a  reputation 
for  efflcleDcy  unsurpassed  anywhere. 
8be  cotM  hardly  permit  Japan  to  be 
crashed,  for  Japan  ts  very  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  wblle  any  dlsturb- 
anoe  of  tbe  »taiu«  qw>  In  tbe  Western 
Pacific  wovld  be  most  detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  the  American  Pacific 
States  and  to  future  pro^tects  In  the 
Philippines.  But  tn  view  of  the  fact 
tlmt  Amertcati  opinion  la  likely  to 
crystalllxe  on  this  subject,  and  even- 
tually to  favor  a  defensive  alliance  wttb 
Japan,  the  Japanese  have  a  fresb  rea- 
son for  postponing  any  struggle  witb 
Russia.  A  year  bence  the  Presidential 
Election  In  tbe  United  States  will  bave 
been  held,  and  tbe  foreign  policy  of 
the  American  Caiblnet  for  at  least  four 


years  will  be  an  ascertainable  gnantlty. 
Thotigb  the  BuBBlan  fleet  may  Vaesx 
heavily  outnumber  the  Japanese,  tbe 
British  and,  perhaps,  tbe  American 
squadrons  In  the  Par  East  will  also 
bave  been  correspondingly  atrength- 
eaed,  while  the  Japanese,  safe  against 
Bnsfllan  predominance  In  Pekln,  will 
hATe  steadily  advanced.  Thne,  then- 
fore,  Is  (m  tbe  Jaxmneee  side. 

Against  these  condderatlons,  wblcfa 
suggest  tbe  expediency  of  Japan's  set- 
ting her  face  against  all  rash  action, 
there  are,  however,  two  Infloences 
making  for  Immediate  war,  wliich  can- 
not be  overlooked^  Tbe  first  la  the  In- 
tense exasperation  produced  by  the 
presence  of  RiMBla  In  Fort  Arthur—a 
place  which  Japan  regards  as  her  own, 
fairly  anxiulred  by  tbe  war  'wltb  (^ilna. 
The  second  Is  tbe  favorable  opportu- 
nity ofTered  by  tbe  Great  French  Exhi- 
bition, which  bas  done  so  mnch  already 
to  keep  France  quiet,  and  wblch  may. 
In  tbe  opinion  of  Jsipanese  statesmen, 
prevent  lier  from  comlner  to  Russia's 
aid  should  war  breab  out  In  tbe  spring 
of  1900.  Such  an  opportimlty  is  not 
likely  to  recur,  and.  If  they  despair  of 
an  understanding  or  alllaace  wttb  any 
of  the  Great  Wbtte  Powem— wtth  Eng- 
land or  tbe  United  States,-4t  Is  pos- 
eflbte  that  tbe  Japanese  may  determine 
to  seize  time  by  the  forelock.  The  Far 
Bast  at  the  pi«sent  moment  resembles 
nothing  so  modb  as  a  powder  magaztne, 
and  tbe  smallest  spark  migfat  at  any 
moment  prodnce  a  terrible  explosion.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  Great  Britain,  as 
a  Power  friendly  to  Japan  and  not  ne- 
ccBBarlly  bostjie  to  Russia,  to  show  tbe 
Japanese  that  tbey  need  fear  nothing 
from  France  In  tbe  future,  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  recondle  Japanese  and 
Russian  amibltions.  Tbls  would  remove 
all  reason  for  a  war,  and  with  mddera- 
tlon  on  either  «lde  ml^t  even  effect  a 
permanent  settlement 
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THE  KIDNAPPING  OF  ME.  WEEKS. 


.Mr.  Rlcbard  Weeks,  Bnt>.«dltor  od  tbe 
stall  of  the  Uoralng  Observer,  was  a 
modest  man,  wltbout  ambition,  and  bla 
aelectkia  b;  the  Fates  for  an  astonlBh- 
log  adTMiture  sbowed  feminine  malice. 
It  also  showed  a  gaj  humor,  but  tbls 
aspect  of  the  choice  waa  wasted  upon 
blm. 

Mr.  Weeks  left  tbe  office  of  his  pa- 
per one  One  April  momlne  at  ten  min- 
utes past  tbree.  He  passed  along 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  and  turned 
over  Waterloo  Bridge,  as  be  bad  done 
A  hundred  times  before.  He  was  tmnnd 
by  tbe  3.4S  A.  M.  train  from  Waterloo 
Station  to  Wimbledon,  where  he  had 
a  pleasant  house  and  a  nice  little  wife. 
Tbe  streets  and  the  bridge  were  well 
lighted,  and  qnlet,  and  Mr.  Weeks 
walked  easily  along. 

About  midday,  as  tbe  chief  sub-editor 
was  sitting  down  to  his  breakfast  in 
the  suburb  of  Dnlwich,  a  lady  called 
at  bis  house.  She  was  pretty  and 
young,  and  Id  groat  distress. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Weeks,"  said  she,  "and 
Itlcbard  never  came  home  last  nlgbt. 
Ob,  Mr.  Western,  what  can  have  aap- 
penedT" 

''Yon  astonish  me,"  said  the  chief 
sub-editor.  "At  what  bour  did  you 
leave  Wimbledon?" 

".\t  half-past  ten." 

"I  expect  Weeks  has  arrived  at  borne 
by  now.  He  left  the  office  with  me:  I 
'Caught  tbe  3.1S  as  usnal  at  Ludgate 
Hill.  But  be  may  bare  missed  bis 
train  at  Waterloo.  Id  that  case  he 
would  tleep  In  a  botel  and  come  down 
after  breakfast.  Ton  will  probably 
Bnd  him  at  home." 

Mr.  Western  fell  to  his  coffee  and 
eggs,  while  poor  Mrs.  Weeks  was  com- 
forted by  the  chief  sub-editor's  wife. 

The  chief  snb-editor  had  couiioled  his 
visitor  with  fair  words,  but  duty  re- 


quired him  to  donbt  hla  own  theory. 
Journalists,  who  live  In  tbe  midst  of 
the  unexpected,  are  awake  to  the  in- 
flBlte  possibilities  of  facts.  So  when 
he  breakfasted,  Mr.  Western  wrote  a 
telegram  to  one  of  the  Morning  Observ- 
er's reporting  staff  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  calling  upon  him  for  service 
that  night  at  the  bead  office.  As  tbe 
Easter  Recess  bad  begun,  Mr.  Week's 
place  could  be  inexpensively  filled  for 
a  short  time  by  unemployed  Gallery 
reporters.  Then  Mr.  Western  returned 
to  bis  guest 

"If  you  are  rested,  Mrs.  Weeks,"  he 
said,  "I  will  go  with  you  to  Waterloo 
and  make  Inquiries." 

Mr.  Weeks  was  well  known  at  Water- 
loo Station,  and  the  porters  who  had 
been  on  duty  In  the  early  morning  were 
certain  that  be  bad  not  left  by  tbe  3.46 

"You  see,  It  Is  as  I  said,"  observed 
Western,  placing  Mrs.  Weeks  In  a  train 
for  Wimbledon.  "You  will  find  him  at 
home  dreadfully  alarmed  at  your  ab- 

A  visit  to  tbe  nearest  police  station 
produced  no  new  facts.  No  accident 
had  occurred  on  Mr.  Weeks's  route,  and 
tbe  police  proudly  dismissed  all  sogges- 
tlons  of  violence.    . 

"Those  streets  are  the  best  lighted  In 
London,  and  there  is  an  officer  to  every 
hundred  .vards.  Waterloo  Bond?  Ay. 
Waterloo  Road  is  queer  sometimes  at 
night,  but  half-past  three  Is  morning. 
It  is  all  full  of  market  carts  and  Covent 
Garden  lads  going  to  work.  The  gen- 
tleman will  turn  up  when  he  chooses." 

The  telegram  which  awaited  Mr. 
Western's  return  to  Dulwlch  ran  as 
follows:  "He  Is  not  home.— Laura 
Weeks." 

The  way  in  whlcb  the  statf  of  the 
Morning  Observer  received  the  news 
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at  Week's  diaappearanoe  showed  how 
firm  was  tbelr  beautifal  coofldence  In 
his  moral  character.  Indeed,  there  waa 
no  room  in  the  man's  simple  life  for  a 
secret  Intrigae.  He  passed  from  his 
home  to  his  office,  and  from  bis  office  to 
his  home.  Ule  whole  time  was  filled 
by  domestic  and  official  Interests.  Leis- 
Dre  Is  the  surest  test  of  morals,  for  one 
cannot  conduct  the  Amplest  intrigue 
without  a  large  eapply  of  time  on  hand. 
Mr.  Weeks  had  two  enthusiasms— hor- 
ticulture and  politics.  In  respect  of  the 
second  he  was  a  Journalistic  curiosity. 
Subeditors,  especially  those  who  have 
spent  many  years  In  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  a  cynical  race, 
and  If  by  favor,  or  exuberance  of  tal- 
ent, they  become  lead«:- writers,  their 
lightness  of  conviction  makes  them  the 
more  efficient.  Neither  age  nor  the 
crushing  dlsappoiotment  that  comes 
with  experience  could  abate  the  fervi<1 
radicalism  of  Mr.  Weeks.  His  party 
leaders  were  his  Ideals  of  human  great- 
ness, and  Into  the  personal  likeness  of 
one  of  them  It  was  his  weakness  to  be- 
lieve that  he  dally  grew. 

"Ah!"  Mr.  Weeks  had  often  mur- 
mured as  he  looked  Into  bis  glass  and 
traced  on  his  own    countenance     the 

noble  ministerial  features  of  Sir.  B , 

"Ah,  If  only  I  bad  gone  Into  the 
Houaer 

Twelve  days  passed,  aad  Mr.  Weeks's 
disappearance  had  almost  become 
ancient  history  In  the  quickly  moving 
life  of  the  Morning  Observer  office.  On 
the  thirteenth  evening  he  walked  Into 
the  sul>-edltor'B  room. 

"Good  evening,"  said  Mr.  Weeks. 

He  was  a  few  minutes  late,  and  all 
his  oolleagues  were  present.  Inquiries 
roared  round  him  as  he  sat  down. 

"Chuck  me  over  some  copy,"  said  Mr. 
Weeks. 

Western  tossed  him  a  bundle  of  tele- 
graphic "flimsy,"  which  represented  a 
political  speech,  and  the  adventurer 
bent  to  bis  work  with  eagerness. 


"Where  have  yon  been?"  roared 
every  one  agaln- 

"Let  us  get  the  copy  out  of  the  room," 
said  Mr.  Weeks.  "Gallery  man,  yon  are 
not  wanted  any  more.    Go  home." 

Not  then  or  at  any  future  time,  did 
Weeks  make  his  amazing  adventures 
generally  known.  To  all  inquiries  he 
opposed  a  Bmootb-Bbaven,  inscrutable 
face;  the  man  waa  magnificent,  Na- 
poleonic. He  told  the  editor,  and  It 
was  whispered  that  he  was  frequently 
to  be  seen  at  the  Home  Office.  He 
moved  for  a  few  bright  days  about  the 
lofty  heights  on  which  editors  and 
cabinet  ministers  dwell,  and  then  he 
came  fumbling  back  in  cheerful  con- 
tent to  his  8ui>-edltorlal  valley.  But 
the  secret  was  kept,  and  I  should  not 
be  able  to  disclose  It  now  If  Mr.  Weeks 
were  my  only  source  of  Information. 

"There  Is  no  doubt— no  doubt  at  all. 
He  crosses  Waterloo  Bridge  every  mom- 
Ing  at  half-past  three  on  his  way  to 
Wimbledon,  where  he  lives." 

"But  his  town  house  is  In  Arlington 
Street.  Cabinet  ministers  do  not  live 
In  Wimbledon." 

"Perhaps  Monsieur  B has  an  ap- 
pointment." 

"An  appointment  which  be  keeps  at 
lour  o'clock  every  morning!  Are  you 
sure  that  you  know  the  man?" 

"I  have  no  doubt  at  all,  I  have  often 
looked  on  his  devilish  face  In  the 
House,  and  at  his  pictures  in  Punch. 
It  is  the  man." 

"Ah  well.  Tomorrow  he  must  not 
keep  the  appointment,  and  madsme — 
or  is  It  mademoiselle?— will  be  disap- 
pointed. It  pierces  my  heart  to  be  so 
impolite,  but  the  call  of  duty  is  ur- 
gent." 

Mr.  Weeks  walked  easily  across  the 
bridge:  he  had  no  need  for  hurry.  It 
was  a  pleasant  morning,  and  though 
quite  dark  there  was  a  smell  of  dawn 
In  the  air.    Few  people,  except  Jouraal- 
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Ists  and  night  cabmen,  know  tow  fresh 
London  smells  when  th«  working  life 
is  almost  still.  Early  risers  have  th« 
opportunity  of  knowing,  bnt  they  are 
too  full  of  sleep  to  be  observant. 

At  the  Surrey  end  of  the  bridge  a 
braad  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  down 
to  ttie  river.  At  the  top  is  an  iron  rail- 
ing with  an  open  gate.  As  Mr.  Weeks 
passed  the  open  gate  his  hat  fell  off. 
He  stooped  to  pick  It  up,  and  something 
stmck  him  violently  under  the  chin. 
Then  many  hands  seized  him.  He  did 
not  struggle,  bat  Instantly  whipped  out 
the  police  whistle  which  be  always 
carried.  The  mouthpiece  was  between 
his  teeth,  and  this  story  had  nearly 
been  spoiled,  when  a  hard  substance— 
It  was  a  man's  wrlstbone— ground  Into 
his  windpipe.  The  whistle  sighed  tn- 
effcctivcly,  and  Mr.  Weeks  was  carried 
down  the  stone  steps.  At  the  foot  a 
small  steam  launch  lay  rocking.  She 
was  smartly  fitted  up,  and  carried  the 
lights  of  respectablUtj.  Mr.  Weeks 
was  placed  on  board  with  tenderness, 
his  captors  followed,  and  the  smart 
little  launch  steamed  slowly     up    the 

Aa  soon  aa  the  vessel  started  all  te- 
■trsiort  was  removed  from  the  victim  of 
this  intolerable  Insntt,  His  whistle 
was  taken  away,  but  he  was  apparent- 
ly free  to  make  as  much  natural  noise 
as  he  pleased.  Men  stood  near  him 
with  their  faces  decorously  turned 
away.  Mr.  Weeks  did  not  shout,  be- 
cause be  was  a  man  of  intelUgence.  He 
gave  one  look  round  and  sat  down.  The 
boainess-Uke— almost  professional— air 
of  the  boat,  and  the  serenity  of  her 
crew.  Impressed  him  as  no  threats 
conld  have  done. 

"They  do  not  gag  me,  or  sit  on  my 
head,"  he  thonght,  "because  I  am  en- 
tirely In  their  power.  Oh,  confound 
the  Idiots! — I  shall  lose  my  train]" 

He  turned  to  a  man  beside  him  and 
spoke  bnrrledly. 

"Please  empty  my  pockets  and  take 
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my  watch,  and  then  set  me  ashore  at 
Cbaring  Cross,  so  that  1  may  catch  my 
train.  My  wife  will  be  frightened  out 
of  her  wits." 

VUonsleur  misunderstands,"  said  the 
man.  It  was  he  who  knew  the  devil- 
ish face  of  Mr.  B .      "We  do  not 

want  your  money  or  your  watch." 

"But  my  poor  wlfeT' 

"Monsieur's  wife  must  be  content  to 
be  disappointed.  Monsieur  need  not 
fear;  we  are  discreet,  and  shall  not 
tell  how  he  failed  of  his  appointment" 

"Appointment!"  groaned  Mr.  Weeks. 
"The  man  Is  some  foreign  ass.  He 
does  not  know  what    English    words 

The  launch  was  running  along  with 
the  dde  under  her,  and  presently  Mr. 
WeeEs  saw  the  great  tower  of  West- 
minster close  beside  him.  He  looked 
up.  The  hands  on  the  big  yellow  clock 
face  pointed  to  a  quarter  to  four.  His 
train  was  lost! 

"Poor  Laura,"  sighed  Mr.  Weeks. 
"She  will  suffer  the  most  horrid  anx< 
iety.  I  would  kick  these  prosperous 
pirates  all  round  If  I  were  not  afraid 
they  would  make  my  poor  girl  a  vrld- 

Wlth  his  train  a^arted  also,  curious- 
ly enough,  a  great  deal  of  bis  Irritation. 
The  worst  had  happened,  and  Mr. 
Weeks  cloaked  himself  In  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  philosophic  gloom.  It  was 
that  kind  of  unexactlng  gloom  which 
permits  of  personal  enjoyment  Gradu- 
ally, as  one  learning  a  lesson  hit  by 
bit  Weeks  became  conscious  of  tbe  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  the  scene  through 
which  he  was  passing.  The  river  glit- 
tered like  a  shivered  mirror,  and  the 
ribbon  of  lights  on  the  Middlesex  shore, 
with  their  quivering  reflections  below, 
wrapped  round  the  horizon.  The  boat 
moved  among  leaping  stars,  and 
pluDged,  like  a  circus  borse,  through  a 
hoop  of  flre  whenever  she  passed  a 
bridge.  The  bridges,  too,  for  the  most 
part  bleak.  Iron  girders  by  day,  were 
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dazsUng  tnasea,  airy  as  cobwebs,  In  the 
DiTBteriom  darknesa. 

Mr.  WeebB  knew  tbe  bridges  everr 
one,  and  ticked  tbem  off  as  tbey  slid 

"Tbat  is  Lambetb.  Now  for  Tanx- 
ball."  His  breatb  wbistled  as  tbe  Tea- 
sel drove  into  a  black  wall.  "By  Jove, 
bow  narrow!  Tbls  sUpper  Is  a  lovely 
.  cox."  His  mind  darted  away  twenty 
years,  and  be  beard  a£aln  the  roar 
whicb  r^ays  "a  good  Grassy."  "Grassy 
gets  all  tbe  sboats."  be  reflected.  "But, 
after  all,  DIttoa  Is  the  more  difficult 
{'omer.  by  all  odds,  especially  wben  the 
left  bank  is  crowded  up  by  boats  full 
of  women.  Chelsea  Is  a  long  time 
coming." 

Tbe  boat  dived  tbrougb  the  dark  rail- 
way bridge,  and  slipped  safely  tinder 
ihe  broad  band  of  roadway,  wblcb 
seemed  a  world  too  heavy  for  Its  deli- 
cate Bupptiris.  "A  suspensioti  bridge 
looks  terrifying  at  nigbt,"  thought  Mr. 
Weeks.  -Trees!  That  must  be  Batter- 
sea  Park,  and  tbnt  tbe  Chelsea  Em- 
bankmeut."  He  gasped  again  as  tbe 
launch  squeezed  under  tbe  threatening 
Albert  Bridge.  "There  Is  nothing  like 
habit,"  murmured  he.  "I  wouldn't 
steer  tbls  desperate  vessel  for  fifty 
pounds.  Where  tbe  deuce  are  we  go- 
ing?" 

They  were  close  In  tmder  the  Surrey 
shore,  and  the  high  buildings  on  the 
Battersea  wharves  almost  overhung 
tbe  funnel  Tbeu  tbe  screw  stopped 
and  the  launch  grated  against  a  small 
wooden  pier.  Weeks  heard  the  whisper 
of  a  whistle,  and  two  or  three  figures 
appeared. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  a  voice  beside  blm. 
A  cloth  was  flung  over  bis  head,  and 
be  was  lifted  on  to  the  pier.  Then  he 
was  carried  for  a  few  yards,  driven  In 
some  vehicle  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
carried  up  many  stone  steps.  A  door 
slammed,  and  be  was  set  down  In  a 
dialr  and  tbe  cloth  removed. 

Mr.  Weeks  found  himself  In  a  com- 


fortably-fumJshed  bedroom.  A  good 
carpet  covered  the  floor,  "art"  paper 
was  on  the  walls,  and  an  electric  lamp 
glowed  over  the  bed.  Tbe  man  wltb 
whom  he  had  spoken  on  tbe  boat  stood 
at  bis  Bide. 

"Sou  are  tired,  sir,"  be  said,  "and 
wlU  be  glad  ta  rest.  At  what  hour  will 
It  please  you  to  be  called?" 

"At  one  o'cktck,"  said  Mr.  Weeks, 
calmly;  "and  then  send  tbe  doctor  to 

"The  doctor,  monaleur?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Weeks,  "the  doc- 
tor." 

He  wound  his  watch,  undressed,  and 
lay  down. 

"A  spring  mattress,"  be  murmured. 
Joyfully;  "I  sgspected  feathers."  Then 
he  fell  asleep,  so  strong  is  dally  habit, 
and  his  last  waking  thought  waa,  "1 
am  evidently  In  a  private  lonatic  asy- 
lum." 

When  he  awoke  the  tireless  watcher 
was  sitting  beside  tbe  bed. 

"It  Is  a  lltle  before  one,"  observed 
the  man. 

"Nevertheless  1  wlU  get  up,"  said 
Mr.  Weeks.  And  he  did  so.  He  was 
conducted  to  a  bath-room,  wbere  be 
was  allowed  to  splash  In  private;  and 
presently,  fully  dressed,  was  led  along 
a  passage  to  a  morning  room. 

"I  am  asroredly  in  a  flat"  observed 
&lr.  Weeks  to  himself,  "and  tbe  place- 
seems  to  be  organized  entirely  for  my 
entertainment.  I  doubt  the  theory  of 
a  lunatic  asylum." 

He  sat  down  before  an  excellent 
breakfast  and  ate  with  appetite.  Then, 
he  took  out  bis  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch. 

"Smoking  allowed?" 

"Monsieur  will  please  himself,"  ob- 
served tKe  guardian  or  attendant,  po- 
litely. 

"Hum!"  muttered  Weeks.  "He  would 
be  lese  sleekly  poUte  If  I  tried  to  bolt." 

"HI!"  he  said  presently.  "Do  you 
keep  the  Morning  Observer?" 

Tbe  man  pressed  a  bell,  and  a  serv- 
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ant,  in  response  to  an  order,  brougbt 
several  newspapers. 

"The  Times,  Standard,  Telegrapb, 
Observer,  Post— this  1b  real  luxury," 
and  Mr.  Weeks  settled  down  to  a  dc- 
bancb  of  news. 

Tbe  afternoon  was  advanced  when  a 
knock  was  followed  b;  the  entrance 
of  a  rather  fine-looking  man.  He  was 
a  foreigner,  evidently,  but  he  was 
dressed  iinletly  and  well  like  an  Bng- 
llsb  gentleman.  Tbls  was  the  second 
of  those  two  nameless  persons  whose 
conversation  has  been  reported  In  this 
narrative. 

"You  may  go,"  said  the  new-comer 
lo  Mr.  Weeks's  attendant 

Tbe  man  sat  down  opposite  Weeks, 
and  studied  his  face  with  close  atten- 
tion. 

"I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  be  said, 
at  last  "I  have  seen  you  before,  but 
never  quite  so  close." 

"You  have  had  an  Inestimable  privil- 
ege." 

The  man  smiled.   "You  take  things 

"I  have  had  no  choice,"  retorted  Mr. 
Weeks  with  asperity.  "Your  people 
picked  me  up,  dumped  me  Ju  a  boat, 
carried  me  here,  put  me  to  bed,  dressed 
me  tbls  morning,  and  fed  me.  Now 
they  permit  me  to  smoke  and  read  the 
pliers.  I  would  curse  with  deep  and 
excessive  profanity  If  It  were  of  any 

"You  might  have  shouted  or  tried  to 
escape." 

"And  I  might  have  been  chucked  into 
the  river.    I'm  not  a  fool." 

"Have  you  any  Idea  as  to  our  reasons 
for  bringing  you  here?" 

"Not  a  notion,"  answered  Mr.  Weeks 
with  emphasis.  "I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  foolish  proceeding.  When  I  think 
of  the  time,  trouble,  and  good  money 
wasted  over  your  Insignificant  capture, 
I  come  near  losing  my  appetite  with 
veiation," 

"Ota,  come.    Hardly  insignificant}" 


"Absolutely  inslgnltluant.  Of  no  ac- 
count at  all,  except  to  my  wife." 

"You  English  love  to  be  thought  mod- 
est.   I  see  distinction  In  every  feature." 

"Then  my  features  are  most  mislead- 
ing," said  Mr.  Weeks.  ■They  should 
at  once  be  altered." 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  your  com- 
fort?" 

"L.otB  of  things.    Let  me  go,  for  one." 

The  visitor  shook  his  bead. 

"Weil,  let  me  send  a  message  to  Wim- 
bledon." 

"Ah,  to  mademoiselle?  Or  Is  It  ma-  ' 
dame?  You  have  gallantry  as  well  as 
courage." 

"1  wart  to  send  a  telegram  to  Mrs. 
Weeks— to  my  wife." 

"To  Mrs.  Weeks— to  your  wife!  So. 
Shall  I  compose  a  message  to— your 
wife?" 

He  seized  a  sheet  of  paper. 

"  "To  Mrs.  Weeks— Rose  Cottage?" 
Thank  you.  'To  Mrs.  Weeks,  Hose  Cot- 
tage, Wimbledon  Park.  I  am  unex- 
pectedly detained.  Hope  to  return 
safely  In  a  few  days.- Reginald.'  " 

"My  name  chances  to  be  Richard," 
said  Mr.  Weeks,  dryly. 

"Is  It?  How  strange  that  I  sbould 
have  written  Keglnaldl  Doubtless  you 
are  always  called  Richard— at  Rose 
Cottage— Wimbledon  Park." 

The  telegram  was  sent  off,  and  Mr. 
Weeks  fdt  great  relief.  His  wife's 
anslety  would  be  considerably  allayed, 
a'  d  the  paper  would  not  be  seriously 
Inconvenienced  as  long  as  the  recess 
lasted.  He  lit  a  fresh  pipe,  and  turned 
savagely  on  bis  visitor. 

"Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  kindly  explain 
the  meaning  of  this  outrage.  I  can 
only  suppose  your  agents  and  yourself 
have  made  some  absurd  mistake." 

"There  has  been  no  mistake,  Mr. 
B ,"  said  the  other,  slowly. 

Mr.  Weeks  started  and  In  an  Instant 
he  grasped  a  full  half  of  the  truth.  So 
bis  likeness  to  the  famous  Home  Secre- 
tary, Mr,  B ,  that  precious  likeness 
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OTcr  which  he  bad  exulted  many  a 
time  before  hla  lookUiK-KlaBs,  bad  ac- 
tualJf  misled  these  admirable  rnfflans 

iDto  bidnappiDg  him  Instead  of  B . 

What  tilampb!  What  "disUncUon" 
there  mast  really  be  "in  everj  feature" 
which  he  poBsessed!  He  glowed  with 
Joy,  And,  whether  his  captors  believed 

bim  or  Dot,  B was  safe  for  the  time. 

Only  the  prerlons  evening  WeelcB  had 
sab-edited  a  paragraph  announciag  the 
Uome  Secretary's  departure  for  Scot- 

"Have  you  seen  the  Morning  Obeerr- 
er?"  asked  Mr.  Weeks,  suddenly. 

The  man  looked  surprlBed.  "No,"  he 
said. 

In  a  moment  Weefcs's  practised  eye 
had  hunted  out  the  paragraph,  and  he 
thrust  It  under  his  visitor's  nose. 

"Look  at  that,"  he  cried,  "yon  unpar- 
alleled ass!" 

The  man  read,  and  bis  eyes  glittered 
wltb  passion. 

"Liar!"  be  shouted;  "llarl  It  Is  a 
forgery!" 

"It  Is  not  a  forgery,"  calmly  retorted 
Mr.  Weeks.  "I  sab-edlted  the  par  my- 
self." 

"And  who  the  devil  are  you?" 

'■[  am  Richard  Weeks,  sub-editor  on 
the  staff  of  the  Morning  Observer." 

There  was  a  alienee  In  the  room  for 
some  mtnntes,  and  then  the  tall  for- 
eigner stood  np. 

"1  know  nothing,  and  believe  nothing. 
I  will  leave  yon.  In  order  that  luQulries 
may  be  made.  Everything  which  you 
may  require — " 

"Thanlts,"  said  Mr.  Weeks,  amiably; 
"I  will  spare  so  expense." 

Mr,  Weeks  had  flnlsbed  dinoer  on 
the  following  evening  before  his  impos- 
ing visitor  returned.  The  dinner  was 
admirable — he  had  ordered  it  himself— 
and  the  cigars  and  claret,  which  he 
had  also  ordered,  were  without  re- 
proach. 

"There  la  a  quite  peculiar  pleasure," 


he  murmured,  "Id  feeding  handsomely 
at  the  expense  of  the  enemy." 

When  his  visitor  arrived  Weelts  was 
In  excellent  humor. 

"Sit  down,  my  good  fellow,"  he  cried, 
"and  have  a  cigar.  Von  may  as  well, 
for  you've  paid  for  them." 

The  man  lit  a  cigar  and  smoked  sad- 
ly. 

"Mr.  B has  gone  away.    It  Is  said 

to  Scotland:  but  servants  are  paid  to 
lie  in  tbe  Interests  of  tbelr  masters' 
Intrigues.    I  do  not  know  that  you  are 

"lou'll  know  pretty  soon  when  he 

"It  is  possible.  In  the  meantime—" 
"Is  tbe  meantime  I  shall  live  In  sur- 
passing comfort.  The  sweet  thought 
bears  me  up.  When  you  are  tired  of 
running  me  as  a  non-paying  guest,  a 
visit  to  tbe  office  of  the  Morning  Ob- 


Mr.  Weeks's  visitor,  and  host,  glared 
at  blm. 

"Do  you  say  that  you  are  on  the 
staff  of  tbe  Morning  Observer?" 

"I  do." 

The  other  drew  a  newspaper  from  bis 
pocket 

"I  was  reading  that  paper  this  morn- 
ing and  I  came  upon  this  passage  in 
a  leading  article.  Listen.  'The  Gov- 
ernment's Bill  for  tbe  eipnlslon  of  sus- 
pected anarchists  is  worthy  of  tbe  sup- 
port of  the  party,  but  It  Is  at  best  a 
small  measure.  There  is  but  one  way 
of  dealing  effectively  with  anarchism, 
which  Is.  after  all.  only  diseased  egot- 
ism In  one  of  Its  allotroplc  forms.  A 
suspected  anarchist  should  be  arrested 
In  secret;— if  necessary,  esecated  In  se- 
cret. Under  no  circumstances  of  crime 
should  his  name  or  any  Indication  of 
his  Identity  be  disclosed.  Anarchists 
do  not  fear  death  if  tbelr  names  and 
exploits  can  All  the  columns  of  all 
newspapers  for  a  certain  number  of 
weeks.  Like  other  weeds,  they  flourish 
In  tbe  light;  like  other  weeds,  tbey 
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would  wltber  in  the  darkueas  of  na- 
brokeu  secrecy.' " 

He  read  tbese  words  with  emotloii, 
and  then  burst  out: 

"Sir,  ie  it  possible  that  this  taonible. 
this  Inhuman  BUCceBtioo  emanated 
from  yourselT?" 

Mr.  WeelEB  shrugged  Ivis  shoulders. 

"Sub-editors  do  not  ususlly  Inspire 
teadins  arUclee." 

"Ah,  you  evade  me.  You  are  the 
monster  who  preach  this  ghastly  doc- 
trine of  perpetual  obscurity," 

"You  cannot  hare  me  every  way,  my 
friend.  I  cannot  very  well  be  the 
Home  Secretary,  a  Bub-edltor  of  the 
Morning  Observer,  and  also  a  leader- 
writer.  You  must  sort  out  my  identity 
a  little  before  you  can  expect  me  to 
defend  myself.  Come,  now,"  went  on 
Weeks,  pleasantly,  "suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  am  Mr.  B .    What  was 

your  object  in  kldnappins  me?" 

"I  Intended  to  exact  a  pledge  that  you 
would  drop  the  anarchists'  Expulsion 
Bill." 

"Hum!  So  you  are  ao  anarchist,  are 
youT  I  thought  anarchists  were  snuf- 
fy foreign  paupers,  who  were  more 
afraid  of  soap  than  of  dynamite." 

"Sir,  am  I  unclean?  Am  I  snufty? 
Does  this  room  look  as  if  I  were  a 
pauper?" 

"Ho.   That  ie  what  surprises  me." 

"You  are  Insular,  you  BngllBb." 

"We  may  be,  but  you  people  are  sur- 
prlBlDgly  ignorant  of  us.  Do  yon  really 
suppose  that  an  English  minister  can 
drop  an  important  Bill  In  the  middle  of 
a  session  because  you  tell  him  to?  He 
would  have  to  reckon  with  the  party." 

"What  party  r' 

"With  Mr.  B '9  party.    With  the 

great  Liberal  party." 

"I  have  never  heard  of  It,"  said  this 
amaiing  anarchist 

Mr.  Weeks  gasped.  Was  such  Ig- 
norance possible?  Tet  the  man  seemed 
honesL  He  bad  the  look  of  an  Inter- 
ested Inquirer. 
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He  was  awkward  at  first,  as  one 
might  be  who  tried  to  explain  quick- 
hrlng  guns  to  a  savage  Innocent  of  gun- 
powder. But  after  a  while  he  felt  his 
way  to  first  principles,  and  on  these 
solid  foundations  he  built  up  the  mod- 
ern Badlcal  program.  Tbe  audience 
was  Interested  and  rather  amused  at 
first,  then  he  became  bored,  and,  at 
last,  nothing  but  unnatural  politeness 
kept  him  from  falling  asleep.  It  was 
midnight  before  Mr,  Weeks,  who  for 
two  hours  had  been  going  strong, 
stopped. 

■That  Is  enough  as  an  Introduction," 
he  said.  "The  next  time  you  favor  me 
with  a  visit  we  will  go  more  Into  de- 
tail." 

The  anarchist,  bowing  courteously, 
went  away  in  silence,  and  Mr.  Weeks 
betook  himself  to  bed.  He  was  con- 
scious of  having  spent  a  delightful 
evening. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  chief  anar- 
chist visited  Mr.  Weeks  every  day  to 
see  that  he  was  safe  and  In  good  health. 
He  did  not  always  wish  to  stay,  but 
Mr.  Weeks  prevailed  over  him.  The 
poor  man's  politeness  was  his  ruin. 
Every  day  Mr.  Weeks  pinned  his  mis- 
erable auditor  into  an  arm-chair,  plied 
bim  with  cigars  and  whisky— but  not 
enough  of  the  spirit  for  oblivion— and 
talked  at  him.  Heavens,  how  he 
talked!  To  the  anarchist  the  evenings 
passed  In  a  wild  whirling  orgy  of 
words,  words.  He  pictured  borne  rule, 
registration  reform,  the  question  of  the 
Lords,  as  so  many  bricks  designed 
solely  that  be  might  be  pelted  with 
them.  His  mind  ached,  and  his  body 
In  sympathy  felt  bruised.  He  could 
talk  himself  on  occasion,  and  cry  "Vive 
I'Anarchle!"  with  conviction,  but  the 
bard,  unemotional,  mechanical  lectur- 
ing of  Mr.  Weeks  struck  a  chill  to  his 
heart.  Politics,  to  his  mind,  were  less 
systematic  and  more  exciting. 

Mr.  Weeks,  In  spite  of  bis  natural 
irritation  at  restraint,  profoundly  en- 
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Joyed  hJs  captlvltj.  Engaged  ta  a  sa- 
cred duty,  be  was  grandly  nacoDsclooB 
of  the  aDarclilat'B  merclleea  boredom; 
be  regarded  him  as  a  possible  cotiTert, 
and  bis  soul  glowed  wltb  missionary 
enterprise.  He  was  magnificent.  If 
sllgbtly  In  bn  mane. 

On  tbe  last  day  of  Hr.  Weeks'B  deten- 
tion bis  visitor  came  In  earlier  tban 
UBuaL  The  man  had  lost  some  of  bis 
bloom  during  his  late  severe  experi- 
ences. His  clothes  bung  on  blm  with- 
out fit;  be  was  deteriorating  fast 

"Mr.  B has  come  home,"  be  said, 

simply. 

"And  I?"  cried  Weeks, 

"You  may  go  when  yon  please." 


"YoD  are  very  good.    On  my  word,  I 
am  quite  sorry  to  stop  our  cbarmlng 


"Mr.  Weeks  baa  beat  most  obliging 
—and  Instructive." 

'■But  how  about  B 7"  asked  Werts, 

anxloasly.    "Are  yon  going  to  have  an- 
other try  at  him?" 

"I  tbiak  not  We  could  only  tlueaten 
to  kill  him,  or  to  blow  up  his  bonse  and 
family,  if  be  refused  us.  But  these 
things  would  seem  small  to  blm.  Has 
he  not  endured  many  yeara  of  your 
House  of  CommoDsT" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

But  Mr.  Weeks  never  received  an  ex- 
planation. 

BtnnH  Oappleitone. 
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Tbtir  breezes  bear  tbe  orange  eceot. 

About  their  groves  tbe  wild  doves  dioue. 

Tbe  sunshine  girds  their  shores.    Oontemt 
HtM  made  them  utterly  ber  own. 

But  far  tbey  Ue— Ab,  far 

Beyond  the  tossing  bar. 
Beneath  -tlie  sunset,  and  alMie. 

The  long  lagoons  are  lapped  in  calm, 

Tbe  sands  are  ringed  with  surfless  sheen; 

Tbe  shadows  slant  from  palm  to  palm, 
Across  tbe  aisles  of  evergreen. 

But  dim  tbey  Ue— >Ab,  dim 

Upon  tbe  utmost  brim 
Of  sea.  and  sunset,  faintly  seen. 

Within  thine  eyes  I  gaze,  and  11ier« 

The  chart  Is  plain.    Ah,  Sweetheart  be 
My  pilot  while  the  "winds  are  fair. 
Come  then.  Beloved,  sail  with  me. 
For  near  tbey  draw— Ah,  near. 
And  clear  tbey  grow— Ah,  clear. 
Beneath  tbe  sunset  on  tbe  sea. 
P^  11.11  Mw,du.  ^<«^  «<"**■ 
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Time,  whlcb  brlnge  in  Its  train  eucb 
cbanges  aa  parieb  councils,  steam- 
rollers, and  other  similar  boons,  has 
not  spared  tbe  village  cburcb.  Square 
pews,  where  "a  body  med  sleep  com- 
fer'ble  llhe,  wl'out  all  tbe  par'sb  bnaw- 
in'  on't,'"  have  been  swept  away,  white- 
washed walls  have  been  colored,  and 
many  other  modest  ornaments  and  ini- 
provenionls  Introduced.  Some  of  these 
caused  grave  misgivings  in  tbe  minds 
of  the  congregation.  The  reredos, 
which  was  sufficiently  devoid  of  artis- 
tic merit  to  have  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  tbe  most  rigorous  Protestant, 
was  particularly  obnoxious— the  Qre^c 
characters.  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  the 
anobtruBlve  cross  wltb  which  It  was 
adoroed,  being  regarded  as  Popish 
symbols  that  bad  no  part  nor  place  in 
"our  ree-liglon."  The  substitution  of  a 
heating  apparatus  for  stoves,  with 
long,  black  pipes  soaring  upward 
through  tbe  roof,  met  with  no  email 
opposition  and  ridicule  on  account  of 
the  predilection  hot-water  pipes  arc 
IcnowD  to  entertain  for  bursting  at  Ill- 
considered  moments.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience, however,  having  demonstrat- 
ed the  falseneoB  of  this  Idea,  the  parish 
is  now  of  opinion  tbat  "  'eatln'  tbat 
ther*  church  is  the  best  thing  as  parson 
'ave  a  done  sence  a  come  yeaor!"  Tbe 
iDDovation  tbat  aroused  tbe  deepest  dis- 
approval was  tbe  Institution  of  a  har- 
vest festival,  which  was  "anuff  to  melc 
the*  old  parson  turn  in  'Is  grave,  'um 
wot;  wotlver  do  us  want  wi'  a  festival 
then?  Yen't  ns  alius  had  the  harvest 
right  aDun  a-foor,  wl'out  slcb  fooUsb- 
nlss  as  a  tbanksglvin'?"  Dressing  up 
tbe  cburcb  with  flowers  and  corn,  for- 
Mwth:  "We've  notben  to  say  agen  a 
bit  o'  bolly  atncfc  in  the  pews  at  Christ- 
mas time,  tbat'B  on'y  nat'ral  and  sea- 
Kinable-llke:  but  this  year's  a-turnln' 


the  place  Into  a  whee-ut  field  an'  a  gar- 
den full  an*  wholly."  Yet,  such  la  tbe 
incoustancy  of  man,  that  la  these  latter 
days  tbe  once  reprobated  service  Is  tbe 
favorite  of  tbe  year,  the  one  occasion 
when  tbe  farm-hands  are  not  ashamed 
to  come  in  their  working-garb,  when 
malcontents  lay  aside  their  differences 
and  appear  within  tbe  walls  of  tbe  sa- 
cred edifice.  Howers,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables are  freely  given  by  the  people, 
and  much  Interest  Is  taken  In  the  dec- 
orations, where  Ingenolty  sometimes 
outstrips  beauty.  The  writer  remem- 
bers seeing  in  a  remote  village  cburcb 
tbe  model  of  a  wbeat-rlck;  it  was  made 
of  com,  was  thatched  and  surrounded 
by  a  miniature  railing.  Tbe  whole  was 
completed  by  a  tiny  swing-gate,  and 
evoked  Intense  admiration,  not  unmln- 
gled  with  envy.  In  the  breasts  of  visit- 
ors from  other  parishes  tbat  did  not 
boast  B  similar  work  of  art  among  their 
harvest  adornments.  Modern  services, 
In  country  as  in  town,  are  shorter  and 
more  numerous  than  formerly.  To 
Buch  an  extent  does  such  a  desire  for 
"liveliness"  prevail  in  these  days  of 
amusement,  that  tbe  musical  portion, 
formerly  a  plant  of  modest  growth,  has 
expanded  until,  as  the  rustic  observed, 
"In  a  good  few  places  'um  sings  every- 
tblnk  'ceptin'  'tis  the  sarmlnt,  and  meb- 
be  a-foor  long  they'll  sing  'e  too."  Un- 
happily, in  too  many  cases,  ednging  Ib 
synonymous  with  noise  rather  than 
music:  this,  however,  adds  to  Instead 
of  detracting  from  the  pleasure  of  as- 
sisting In  Its  creation.  The  harmonium 
has  been  replaced  by  an  organ,  the 
playing  of  which  Is  keenly  criticised  by 
tbe  congregation.  "  'E  do  mek  'un 
sound  out  strong  an'  loud;  we  can 
year  'un  all  up-strlt,"  Is  high  commen- 
dation; but  " 'B  Just  about  punishes 
tbat  organ  an'  chucks  '1b  'ands  about," 
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Is  Infinitely  higher.  An  Indifferent  per- 
former Is  dlsmlMed  with  the  catting 
remark  tbat  "  'e  plays  all  a-one-Blded," 
vrblle  mere  mediocrity  1b  "nothen  to 
mek  a  fusa  about"  As  may  be  expect- 
ed, the  aermon  cornea  In  for  a  shrewd 
amount  of  attention  from  these  village 
critics.  Length  Is  not  eo  mach  a  mat> 
ter  of  Importance  as  matter  and  detlv- 
ery;  these,  a^^n,  fade  Into  Inslgnlfl- 
cance  before  the  vital  qnestion  whether 
the  discourse  be  written  or  extempore. 
"I  can't  a-be'r  they  sarmlnts  as  be 
tead,"  remarked  an  old  villager  to  the 
writer,  "they  ben't  niver  worth  llstenln' 
.  to,  an'  yon  med  Just  as  well  set  a 
school-bwoy  op  In  pulpit  to  rade  'nn 
clane  out  o'  a  book."  The  "thunder  and 
lightning"  style  Is  not  objected  to  as 
8D  occasional  dose  of  spiritual  stimu- 
lant, provocative  of  "shDCkettlD's  and 
trlmbles,"  and  heart-searchlngs  of  too 
slight  a  character  to  prove  Inconven- 
ient, but  for  ordinary  use  a  simple 
hoDilly  is  preferred,  "sa  plain  that  a 
chile  can  un'erstaod  'tm.  an'  we  old 
folks  has  narra  mossel  o'  tronble  to  fol- 
ler'n."  The  extempore  sermon,  how- 
ever, must  be  both  lucid  and  connected,- 
or  It  wiU  draw  down  on  the  preacher 
more  ridicule  than  a  written  one.  "Wot- 
Iver  wor  'e  drivin'  at.  then?  Aye,  bnt 
that's  moor'n  'e  could  tell  'ee  'ieself;  a 
didn't  slm  to  knaw  wher*  a  wur  goln' 
nor  wber'  a  come  from.  'Twur  all  any- 
how, an'  text  nlver  come  In  at  aJl  ae  I 
could  see.  Call  that  a  sarmint!  I  calls 
'an  a  kind  o'  wanderin'  chatter,  that's 
what  I  does."  The  following  la  a 
Tl»mat  by  a  village  mother  of  a  dis- 
course which  appears  to  have  aroused 
some  resentment  In  the  minds  of  her- 
self and  her  friends:— 

"I  cassn't  say  wher"  a  got  'Is  test 
from,  nor  how  a  car'd  tt  along,  but 
toward  the  middle  a  tolled  we  as  onr 
cblldren  war  like  a  tower  as  wur 
bullded  all  the  wlk  and  Sunday,  at  day- 
Bchoold  an'  Snnday-schoold.  Tben,  on 
the  Saturday  they  bides  a-twboam,  and 


out  comes  three  or  fower  o'  the  bricks, 
so  as  the  tower  fells  all  down  and  has 
to  be  started  afresh.  That's  as  mncb 
as  you  med  say,  that  the  good  things 
what  they  be  teacbed  in  scboold  is 
swep'  out  on  'urn  by  tbelr  mothers  an' 
fathers  on  the  Saturday,  wbtch  Is  the 
m'anin'  o'  pnllln'  out  the  bricks,  "ee 
knaw.  Bum  kind  o'  sarmlnt  I  call  'un, 
to  tell  we  as  we  be  doln'  the  children 
hurt." 

Awfre  (em^,  airfrea  ttumr*,  and  with 
the  old-fashioned  service  the  Sunday 
tbat  matched  it  has  vanished  also. 
Working  In  the  allotments,  which  have 
passed  from  the  parson's  hands  to 
those  of  the  parish  council,  visiting  or 
receiving  friends,  now  occupy  the  day. 
The  church  that  used  to  be  full  is.  In 
many  rural  districts,  half  empty,  the 
bond  of  outward  observance  sitting 
especially  loosely  on  the  present  gener- 
ation. The  majority  of  the  small  ten- 
ant-farmers attend  with  praiseworthy 
assiduity.  If  there  Is  any  profit  to  be 
made  thereby;  otherwise  they  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  abseuce.  The  men, 
taking  their  cue  from  their  employers, 
come  when  there  la  nothing  more  excit- 
ing to  do;  many  say  tbat  they  "cassu't 
see  as  it  meks  a  lot  o'  difference  wher' 
a  body  aez  their  prayers  and  reads  their 
Bible;  you  med  Just  as  well  do't 
a-twboam  as  at  church;"  otber  absen- 
tees take  great  credit  to  themselves  for 
abstaining  entirely.  "Well,  if  I  dwun't 
goo  to  cburcb,  parson  cassn't  say  as  1 
goos  to  chapel!"  To  this  class  belong 
those  who  perform  their  religious 
duties  by  proxy,  as  In  the  case  of  a 
father  who,  though  he  never  enters  a 
place  of  worship  himself.  Insists  on  his 
children  being  present  at  both  services. 
Dire  are  the  thrashings  he  adminis- 
ters to  a  boy  convicted  of  playing  tru- 
ant:—"I  knaws  how  children  did  ought 
to  be  brought  up,  an'  though  I  yen't 
much  of  a  hand  at  church  goln'  myself, 
I'll  take  beer  as  they  has  plenty.  I 
holds  by  church,  I  does,  an'  wuu't  have 
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'um  carryln'  on  wi'  any  o'  them  fancy 
ree-Uglona."  The  last  is  an  allnslon  to 
tbe  Salvation  Army  which  for  some 
years  maintained  a  footing  In  the  vil- 
lage. At  first  It  enjoyed  great  popular- 
ity, the  pleasnre  and  profit  of  behold- 
ing a  neighbor  seated  on  the  stool  of 
repentance  far  ontwelghlog  the  incon- 
venience of  a  coUecdon  at  every  meet- 
ing. Gradually,  however,  the  excite- 
ment faded,  while  the  plate  remained. 
The  people  either  returned  to  tbelr 
former  careless  ways,  or  to  the  church's 
fold,  where  '"ten't  all  take  and  no 
give,"  and  the  Salvation  detachment 
was  eventually  compelled  to  strike 
tents  and  seek  a  more  tvspooslve  local- 
ity. Side  by  side  with  this  neglect  of 
divine  worship  there  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  an  almost  super- 
stitious belief  In  the  efficacy  of  regular 
attendance  as  a  means  of  salvation. 
"Wher*  do  I  expec'  to  goo  when  I 
dies?"  exclaimed  a  rustic  with  indig- 
nant surprise,  wh£n  questioned  as  to 
bis  future  hopes  by  an  over-carious 
friend.  "Wher'  do  I  expec'  to  goo? 
why,  to  heaven  a-coorse;  I've  nlver 
done  DOtfalnk  wrong,  an'  I  tends  church 
reg'lar!"  A  wife,  speaking  of  a  sickly 
husband,  remarked  that  "  'twud  be 
much  better,  as  I  tells  'un.  If  'e'd  goo 
DOW,  'cause  'e'll  be  fust  to  goo,  'ee 
knaw,  when  'e's  car'd  ther'." 

The  occasional  services  of  the  church 
are  highly  prised;  It  Is  seldom  that  a 
marriage  takes  place  at  the  registrar's 
office,  and  the  most  rigid  Nonconform- 
ist looks  forward  to  being  burled  In  the 
churchyard  with  the  Prayer-book  read 
over  him,  not  by  his  own  minister,  but 
by  the  parson  himself.  Baptism  Is  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  moral  prophylactic, 
-~a  ceremony  which  no  self-respecting 
parent  would  suffer  his  child  to  miss; 
not  only  does  It  safeguard  the  latter 
against  the  consequeuces  of  all  the  sins 
It  may  commit  before  confirmation,  but 
1  Christian  burial  In  case  of 
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death.  That  this  Is  no  slight  conslder- 
atlou  the  following  anecdote  will  show. 
One  night,  in  the  darkness  of  mld-wln- 
ter,  a  big,  awkward  ptoughboy  stole 
up  to  the  vicarage  and  asked  to  see  the 
parson.  With  many  blushes  and  much 
shamefacedness  he  explained  that  he 
wished  to  be  baptized,  that  his  mother 
had  never  "had  It  done"  to  bim,  end 
that  "  'Kither  young  chape  meka  game 
o'  1,  and  calls  arter  ma  down-strlt  as 
narra  bell  wun't  goo  fur  I  when  I 
dies."  The  .thought  had  evidently 
weighed  on  his  mind,  for  It  required  no 
small  amount  of  courage  thus  to  inter- 
view the  clergyman,  and  to  have  the 
ridicule  of  his  companions  at  being 
"chrle'ened  same  a-sif  a  wor  a  baby." 
Confimatlon  Is,  in  some  respects,  a 
more  serious  matter  than  baptism,  for 
then  the  children  take  upon  themselves 
the  sins  which  hitherto  their  sponsers 
had  borne  for  them,  this  being  the  use 
of  god-parents.  Any  one  dylug  before 
conflrmatloo  goes  straight  to  heaven. 
"Ther's  no  sin  belongla'  to  slch  as  they; 
tbelr  god-faythers  and  god-mothers  has 
to  take  It  all;  bless  'ee,  It  dwun't  matter 
what  they  li'le  children  does,  whether 
'um  swe'rs  or  teUs  lies,  ther'  yen't  no 
sin  In  'um  whatsoever."  It  might  be 
Inferred  that,  this  being  their  belief, 
parents  and  children  would  alike  re- 
gard confirmation  as  a  highly  undesir- 
able consummation;  this,  however,  Is 
not  the  cose.  For  a  candidate  to  he 
rejected  on  account  of  ignorance  or 
l>ad  behavior  Is  considered  almost  a 
misfortune,  certainly  a  disgrace.  The 
writer  remembers  seeing  the  mother  of 
a  large  family  busy  at  the  wash-tub 
with  a  prayer-book  propped  on  the 
window-ledge  before  her;  while  her 
carter-boys  ate  their  dinner  she  taught 
them  the  Catechism,  because,  as  she 
said.  "Parson  telled  'um  they  didn't 
knaw  their  sacree-ments,  an'  I  dwun't 
want  my  sons  Ig'orant  o'  what  they 
ought  to  knaw."  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  there  Is  much  simple,  chlld- 
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like  picly  to  be  tound  amooK  the  vil- 
lage poor,  partlcnlarlf  amoDg  tbose 
whose  Hpan  of  life  Is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Tbey  face  death  with  absolute  peace, 
and,  which  Is  a  far  deeper  test,  they 
bear  suffering  wllb  wondrous  patience. 
It  IS  not  long  since  an  old  woman  re- 
TlM  BpaeUtor. 


marked;  "The  pain  Is  hard  to  put  up  * 
wl'  "—she  was  latxirlnff  under  a  mortal 
disease— "but  when  It  alms  a'moBt  too 
bad  I  prays  to  the  Lord,  and  it  passes 
aft,  for  he  niver  sends  we  moor'n  we 
can  tK'r  If  we  looks  to  Him  to  help 


DEMOCRATIC  DIPLOMACY. 


The  astonishment  excited  at  Wash- 
ington and  Berlin,  and,  ve  may  add, 
amongst  educated  men  in  this  country, 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  luncheon -speech 
at  Leicester  was  mild  In  comparison 
with  the  surprise  which  It  caused  to 
his  own  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  It 
Is  a  uetv  departure  for  a  minister,  how- 
ever powerful,  who  Is  In  charge  of  a 
d^artment— In  this  case  the  Colonial 
OHice— to  deal  with  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  this  country  and  other 
nations.  That  Is  a  tank  which  is,  by 
custom,  based  on  obvious  reasons,  left 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Forclgu 
Affairs,  or.  In  the  most  Important  cases, 
to  the  Prime  Minister.  These  ofllces 
happen  to  be  at  this  moment  united  in 
the  hands  of  one  and  the  same  states- 
man. Even  If  it  had  been  true,  there- 
fore, that  some  specific  diplomatic  un- 
derstanding had  been  arrived  at  t>e- 
twccn  the  cabinets  of  Washington, 
Berlin,  and  St.  James's  as  to  their 
future  policy  so  momcuiuus  an  an- 
nouncement should  have  been  left  to 
Lord  Salisbury  to  make  to  the  world. 
Lord  Salisbury  was  debarred  at  the 
time  from  appearing  in  public,  and  of 
course  If  he  authorized  the  Colonial 
Secretary  to  speak  for  him  we  have 
nothing  more  to  say  for  him  on  this 
head.  We  have,  howerer,  very  good 
reasons  for  asserting  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury did  nothing  of  the  kind,  iind  we 


can  well  believe  that  to  no  one  was 
this  latest  development  of  democratic 
diplomacy  more  diBpleaslng.  But  It 
was  not  true  that  any  speclflc  diplo- 
matic understanding  had  been  arrived 
at  between  the  three  cabinets;  and, 
therefore,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  trespass 
upon  the  Prime  Sllnlster's  preserves  Is 
still  more  difficult  to  defend. 

The  Times,  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  special 
organ  In  the  London  press.  Is  driven  to 
explain  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  has 
not  received  a  diplomatic  training,  and 
tiiat  he  Is  accustomed  to  the  loose  ex- 
aggeration of  party  platforms.  That 
Is  a  very  good  reason  for  leaving  diplo- 
macy alone,  but  hardly  an  excuse  for 
a  gaucherie  of  the  first  order,  which  the 
speaker  was  under  no  necessity  to 
make.  Diplomacy  Is  a  business  In 
which  the  principal  Instrument  Is  fine- 
edged  language:  and  convention  has 
assigned  to  certain  phrases  a  definite 
meaning.  In  the  chanceries  of  Europe 
an  alliance  means  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  contracting  Powers  to  act 
together  in  certain  contingencies,  upon 
terms  which  are  reduced  to  writing. 
The  Triple  Alliance  between  Germany, 
.\ustrla  and  Italy  was  an  instance  In 
point.  Does  any  sane  man  believe  that 
Creat  Britain  or  the  United  States  of 
America  could  enter  into  any  such  con- 
tract with  any  European  Power?  Great 
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Britain  and  the  Dnlted  States  are  not 
European  Powers  at  all,  tn  the  Oon- 
tinental  sense  of  the  term.  England 
Is  not  likely  to  embark  upon  a  second 
Crimean  War  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
aor  Oontlnental  sovereign,  or  for  a 
phrase  Uke  ttie  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  EkKs  any  one,  however 
untrained  in  diplomacy,  believe  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  likely  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance 
lor  olTenslTe  and  defensive  purposes? 
It  is  indeed  conceivable — we  do  cot  say 
It  Is  probable,  but  it  Is  poalble— that 
a  certain  situation  mlgbt  arise  In  re- 
gard to  the  Chinese  Empire,  when  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  America,  having  a 
common  and  well-defloed  object  In 
view,  might  conclude  a  written  treaty 
of  combination.  But  such  an  event  is 
still.  In  our  opinion,  very  far  off,  and 
can  only  be  provided  lor  when  It  oc- 
curs. Mr.  Chamberlain  explained,  to 
be  sure,  that  be  was  not  referring  to 
an  alliance  in  the  strict  sense,  nnd  that 
an  "understanding"  was  better  than  any 
writing.  This  appears  to  ns  to  be 
cant  of  a  dangerous  kind.  Every  one 
has  experienced  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  this  world  the  danger  of  rely- 
ing on  an  nnderstanding  which  Is  not 
reduced  to  writing.  Understandings 
are  a  perennial  source  of  litigation  l>e- 
tween  Individuals  and  of  war  between 
nations.  We  are  far  from  undervalu- 
ing the  friendly  sentiment  of  Germany 
or  the  United  States;  and  we  are  aware 
that  written  treaties  only  last  as  long 
as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  contracting  parties. 
But  they  endure  for  a  certain  time, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  at  all 
events,  has  bad  a  business  training, 
must  be  aware  that  the  written  word 
is  essential  to  contractual  relations. 
By  ai]  means  let  us  continue  to  culti- 
vate, BSBlduousiy  if  you  will,  the 
friendly  feelings  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  But.  is  Mr,  Charaher- 
lain's  the  right  roetbod?    Let  the  Gin- 
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man  and  American  press  give  answer. 
Ordinary  tact  teaches  a  man  that  the 
attempt  to  "rush"  a  friend  into  a  som- 
promlslng  situation  almost  invariably 
defeats  Itself.  Well  might  Mr.  As- 
quith  scornfully  esclalm  that  for  the 
first  time  Great  Britain  has  taken  to 
"touting  and  cadging  for  alliances  in 
the  highways  and  byways." 

There  remains  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
declaration  that  unless  the  French 
"mended  their  manners"  the  conse- 
quences might  be  very  serious.  From 
Lord  Salisbury's  lips  these  words 
would  have  been  taken  as  an  ultima- 
tum. Justly  exasperated  as  public 
opinion  has  been  by  the  ribald  black- 
guardism of  a  section  of  the  French 
press,  we  are  not,  as  a  nation.  In  the 
habit  of  noticing  obscene  and  anony- 
mous libels.  Cabinet  ministers  are, 
after  nil,  supposed  to  know  something 
of  what  Is  going  on;  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  wa» 
Ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  some  time 
before  bis  speech,  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  had  paid  a  visit  to 
the  British  Ambassador  In  Paris.  It 
does  not  require  a  diplomatic  training 
to  infer  from  this  marked  act  that  the 
head  of  the  French  nation  called  for 
the  purpose  of  repudiating,  on  behalf 
of  the  French  Government,  the  loath- 
some attacks  of  the  gutter  press 
upon  the  sovereign  of  a  neighboring 
and  friendly  state.  The  "Entente  Cor- 
dlale,"  which  is  a  kind  of  dining  and 
debating  society,  composed  mainly  of 
Frenchmen  resident  In  London,  haa 
administered,  perhaps,  tbe  most  signifi- 
cant rebuke  to  Mr.  Cbamberlain  in  the 
messnge  from  their  members  to  the 
Queen,  assuring  Her  Majesty  of  their 
unabated  love  and  veneration.  Are  we 
really  going  to  pay  the  scribblers  of 
Paris  tbe  compliment  of  being  goaded 
by  their  pens  Into  an  international 
quarrel?  Mr.  Chamberlain  bas  ren- 
dered splendid  services  to  the  Empire, 
which  cannot  be  diminished  by  an  un- 
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tortnnate  speech.    Bnt  ire  shrlDk  back      a  democratic  dIplomACjr  opent  to  our 
appalled  from  ttie  vlBta  of  wara  wbich      rlew. 


I  mcl!  a  man  by  Ists'  atream, 

Wbose  pbnae  dlacreet  and  prndent, 
WlMM  penchant  for  a  learned  tbenM 

Pioclalined  ttie  Seitooa  Stadent: 
I  never  knerw  &  scbolar  irfao 

Oonld  more  at  ease  oonTerae  on 
Tbe  latest  CXaoalcal  Rericfw 

Tbao  tli&t  BiveilDr  person. 

He  spoke  of  books—all  nuaiy  aporta 

He  deemed  bnt  meet  for  soofflng; 
He  dU  not  know  tbe  Bacqnet  Ootvts— 

He'd  never  beaid  of  golOng— 
PTOfeasoFB  ne'er  were  baK  so  wise. 

Nor  Readers  more  sedatel 
He  was— I  learnt  wltb  some  surprise— 

An  ondeTKradnate. 

Another  iman  I  met,  wlose  bead 

<Was  cnumned  wltb  pasOme's  annals. 
And  wbo,  to  Judge  from  what  lie  eatd, 

Unst  slni(>l7  lire  In  flannels; 
A  shallow  mind  his  talk  proclaimed. 

And  showed  of  cultore  no  trace; 
One  "book"  and  one  al<«>e  he  named— 

His  own— 'twas  on  tbe  Boat-race. 


"Of  coarse,"  ;oti  cry,  "some  brainless  lad. 

Some  scion  of  ancient  Tories, 
Btfb  Acres,  sent  to  Oxford  od 

Bmolliendoa  mores. 
Meant  bnt  to  drala  tbe  festive  glasB 
\  And  wlu  the  athlete's  pewter!" 
Here  ron  are  wnuig:  tlils  person  was 

That  undergraduate's  Tator. 

A.  D.  Qodley. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  NATDEALISTIC  NOVEL 
IN  FRANCE. 


Wben  U.  Zola  published  Ub  "Roman 
Experimental,"  wblcb  be  meant  to  be 
tbe  manlfeeto  of  tbe  natumUsts,  as 
Hngo's  preface  to  "Cromwell"  bad 
been  tbat  of  tbe  romanticists,  be  felt 
satisfied  tbat  tbe  novel  bad  entered  on 
Its  floal  stage,  that  Its  form  and  object 
were  determined  forever.  His  faith  In 
the  fortune  of  what  be  (not  rery  mod- 
estly) called  the  "novel  of  the  future" 
waa  boundless;  nature  and  reality,  be 
declared,  were  thenceforth  to  reign 
alone  in  Uteratnre;  facta  would  take 
the  place  of  romance;  flctioa  would 
become  sclentiflc.  These  words,  uttered 
In  his  loudest  voice,  had  a,  kind  of 
prophetic  ring  about  them,  and  the 
crowd,  as  usual,  wondered  and  be- 
lieved. 

This  waa  but  twenty  years  ago,  and 
already  the  supremacy  of  naturalism  Is 
A  thing  of  the  past  M.  Zola  himself 
must  be  aware  that  hardly  any  of  the 
books  of  fiction  laeued  from  the  press 
In  France,  during  the  last  few  years, 
bear  tbe  typical  features  which  should 
distinguish  his  much-praised  novel  of 
the  future.  Indeed,  our  uovele  of  to- 
day have  but  few,  very  few.  charac- 
teristics In  common— not  so  much  as  a 
family  IlkenesB.  Far  from  being  all 
ruled  by  tbe  principles  of  naturalism, 
the  authors  take  their  own  tempera- 
ment as  their  sole  guide.  Whereas  M. 
Prance  only  wishes  to  philosophize, 
with  amiable  scepticism  and  learned 
Irony,  through  a  plot  so  thin  that  we 
sometimes  lose  its  thread  eoitirely;  M. 
Bourgct  industriously  works  up  those 
complicated  Intrigaes  which  bring  out 
his  subtle  (so  subtle!)  studies  of  psy- 
chology; M.  Huysmans  Is  a  patient 
hunter  after  curios  In  the  domain  of 
rare  sensations  and  forgotten  art;  M. 
Loti  delights  In  the  dc^prlptlnnH  of  fnr- 


off  countries  and  of  sailor's  life;  and> 
If  we  had  Ume  enough  to  view  separ- 
ately all  the  others,  MU.  Marcel,  Fr«- 
Tost,  BarrCs,  Theurlet,  Margnerlth. 
Rod.  etc.,  each  of  them  would  exhibit 
the  same  Independence  In  the  endeavor 
to  attain,  after  bis  own  way,  a  purpose 
of  his  own.  Whether  their  efforts  are 
likely  to  meet  some  day  In  a  general 
tendency,  and  they  themselves  should 
t>e  regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  a 
new  movement,  I  cannot,  nor  Is  It  my 
object  to,  tell.  This,  at  least.  Is  evi- 
dent, tbat  they  are  at  present  the  fol- 
lowers of  no  Ut«rary  creed,  and  conse- 
quently we  may  safely  maintain  our 
assertion:  naturalism  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  school. 

Its  short  career,  however  strange  it 
may  seem,  when  you  rememt>er  that 
at  one  dme  it  threatened  to  sweep 
everything  away,  can  yet  be  accounted 
for.  We  mast  notice,  first  of  all,  that 
the  novel  Is  not  tbe  only  field  In  which 
It  lost  Its  battle.  It  was  in  poetry  and 
In  painting  that  the  reaction  tregaD, 
and  there  It  went  to  the  extreme,  hav- 
ing now  found  Its  ultimate  expression 
in  a  vague  and  unsubstantial  symbol- 
ism—the very  revenie  of  reality.  Phil- 
osophy and  criticism  have  followed; 
everywhere  we  find  new  tendencies  at 
work.  Of  course  It  Is  hardly  possible 
to  ascribe  to  a  mere  cotncidence  the 
unanimity  of  the  desertion  which 
leaves  tbe  banner  of  naturalism  help- 
less and  forlorn.  Even  If  many  of  the 
new  tendencies  could  (as  I  think  they 
can)  be  traced  back  to  divers  Influences 
at  home,  or  to  the  Imitation  of  foreign 
models,  the  mere  fact  that  these  in- 
fluences and  models  were  accepted  Is 
ample  proof  of  n  deep  alteration  In  the 
public  inlnd.  Naturalism,  In  its  first 
stage,    n-llh  VlRny.  <!autier,   Flaubert. 
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Courbet,  Itenan,  Talne,  bad  been, 
whether  cousctouel;  or  not,  a  form  of 
the  geoeral  eDtbuslaBm  for  science, 
wbicb  welcomed  the  great  discoveries 
of  oar  centar}';  tbe  methods  of  obser- 
vatloa  so  succsssfully  applied  to  tbe 
study  of  tbe  material  world  bad  t>eea 
eagerly  taken  tip  by  men  of  letters  and 
artlstB  alike;  poetB,  historians,  novel- 
ists, critics,  philosophers  and  painters 
bad  become  tbe  impersonal  and  Impas- 
sive witnesses  of  tbings.  So  long  as 
this  enthusiasm  did  not  subside,  natn- 
rallsm  flourished.  But  our  admiration 
is  now  more  discreet;  If  we  stlU  look 
np  to  sdence  with  reverence,  with 
gratitude,  and  hope,  too,  we  no  longer 
expect  from  It  more  than  It  can  give. 
We  know  that,  however  tar  It  may  ex- 
tend the  area  of  our  vision,  we  still  re- 
main encircled  by  an  Impenetrable  wall 
of  mysteries,  and  that  all  the  discover- - 
tes  which  led  as  to  a  greater  certainty 
about  tbe  actual  and  the  concrete,  can 
but  remove  farther  the  fundamental 
problems  of  life,  not  solve  them.      As 

TiM  SpMkai'. 


"Co«*  Te  A-part." 


science  failed  to  satisfy  all  onr  long- 
ings and  Inquiries,  Its  claims  to  an  tin- 
dlvlded  worship  were  found  ground- 
less, and  men  began  to  seek  elsewhere 
a  refuge  for  their  disappointment 
Some  found  It  In  sceptldsm,  some  In 
mysticism,  others  are  still  In  quest 
Mysticism  and  scepticism,  together 
with  tb^  vagueness  and  melancholy 
they  Imply,  are  therefore  momentarily 
tbe  characteristics  of  our  art  and  liter 
ature.  If  those  characteristics  appear 
with  less  evidence  In  the  novel,  though 
tbey  have  undoubtedly  stamped  their 
trark  on  the  novel  also,  we  must  not 
wonder;  fiction,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  supple  form  of  literature,  is 
an  almost  unlimited  Held  of  experi- 
ments, and  tbe  pioneers  of  the  reactloD 
are  still  working  there  to  discover  tbe 
vein  that  shall  best  reward  their  labors 
and  exactly  suit  their  aspirationB  and 
tbelr  powers.  At  all  events,  the  old 
vein  of  naturalism  has  been  forsaken 
there  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  and 
under  the  same  general  Impulse. 

Charltt  r'.  LepetU. 


"  COME  YE  APART." 

"Come  ye  apart  Into  a  desert  place 

And  rest  awhile."    Thus  ran  the  word  of  One 
Whose  Father's  baslness  filled  due  time  and  space. 

Through  sultry  days  nntll  tbe  setting  sun. 
,Por  He  who  knew  tbe  twelfth  hoar  of  the  day 

Comes  with  its  limits  to  all  bnman  scope, 
Large  spaces  made  within  tbe  Ufe  to  pray. 

And  charge  the  languid  pulse  with  mounting  hope. 

And  us  He  draws  aside:  the  world  may  wait 

As  for  the  sun  It  waits,  as  for  the  spiinc; 
As  then  men  waited  by  tbe  City  gate. 
And  of  His  absence  made  great  communing. 
•  Who  from  tbe  world  awhile  bis  soul  bath  not  withdrawn 
Ne'er  kindled  yet  in  rapture  of  tbe  Easter  dawn. 

TP.  Broieji-Serman,  B.D. 
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NOVELS  AND  PREFACES. 


Among  iDtere&Uttg  new  books,  one 
mar  almost  place  the  edition  of  "Jane 
Ejre"  witb  a  criticism  by  Mrs.  Hum- 
pbry  Wftrd.  Tbe  critic  ic  a  critic,  and 
not  a  mere  enloffiat.  She  recognises 
the  puzzles  and  impoestblUtlea  of  the 
plot,  and  the  errors  whlcb  arose  from 
Miss  Bronte's  personal  Ignorance  of 
tbe  Eocbesters,  Baroness  Ingrams,  and 
the  manners  of  tbeir  society.  About 
them  Miss  Bronte's  information  must 
have  been  derived  from  other  novels, 
tbemselves  111  Informed.  "Heavy,  gro- 
tesque, without  either  the  truth  or  the 
fan  of  good  satire,"  was  only  one  of 
tbe  consequences  of  limitations  for 
which  Miss  Bronte  was  not  wbolly  re- 
sponsible. But  when  Mis.  Ward  criti- 
cises what  we  may  call  the  '■machin- 
ery" of  the  novel— the  adventures  of  the 
Are,  the  blinding  of  Rochester,  the 
"phantom  voice"  which  summons  Jane 
to  her  lover's  side — I  am  not  certain 
that  she  Is  not  attacking  an  element  In 
the  popularity  of  the  book.  It  did  not 
win  Its  way  merely  by  tbe  "psycholog- 
ical" Interest,  great  as  that  Is  In  the 
character  of  tbe  heroine,  but  also  by 
being  "horrid"  in  tbe  sense  admired 
by  Miss  Austen's  Catherine  Morland. 
There  Is  a  good  deal  of  the  "Mysteries 
of  Udolpho"  In  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  read- 
ers, for  long  unaccustomed  to  this  kind 
of  romance,  enjoyed  It  when  they  got 
tt.  The  "modern  novelist  of  feeling 
and  passion,"  says  Mrs.  Ward,  "prides 
himself  on  renouncing  the  more  me- 
chanical and  external  sort  of  plot- 
making."  But  surely  1  remember  some 
kind  of  "phantom,"  later  explained 
away,  even  In  Mrs.  Ward's  own  "H el- 
beck  of  Bannlsdale."  That  figure,  I 
fancy,  was  founded  on  a  local  tradition 
In  Cumberland.  Now,  Miss  Bronte 
said,  aa  to  tbe  "phantom  voice,"  that 
riH>  thine  really  happened,  apparently  In 


her  own  experience.  Everything  that 
really  happens  Is  not  necessarily  good 
to  introduce  in  fiction,  but  the  circum- 
stance was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
Badclltttan  character  of  "Jane  Eyre." 
Now,  suppose  you  cut  out  of  the  novel 
all  that  Mrs.  Ward  not  unjustly  cen- 
sures; the  Improbable  brutality  of 
Rochester,  the  phantom  voice,  tbe  fire,  ■ 
tbe  mad  wife  who  prowls  about  like  a 
vampire— what,  I  ask,  Is  left  for  the 
"feeling  and  passion"  of  Jane  Eyre  to 
develop  itself  upon  and  around?  What, 
now,  win  her  position  be.  and  of  what 
sort  will  be  her  relatious  to  Rochester? 
The  novel  would  be  something  totally 
diFTerent  from  what  It  Is,  and  we  can- 
not at  all  imagine  how  Jane's  character 
would  find  room  to  expand;  how  her 
courage,  devotion,  austerity  could  dis- 
play themselves.  Criticism  of  this  kind 
Is  like  that  of  Jeffrey,  who  wanted 
Scott  to  cut  the  Gobliu  Page  out  of 
"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  But, 
no  Page,  no  Lay.  So,  no  brutal  Roches- 
ter, no  phantom  voice,  no  mad  nlgbt- 
wandering  wife,  and  no  fire,  would  re- 
sult in  no  "Jane  Eyre."  Mrs.  Ward 
says  that  "the  strong,  free,  passionate 
personality  of  the  writer"  Is  "the  sole 
but  sufflclent  charm  of  these  books." 
No  doubt  to  Mrs.  Ward  it  is  the  sole 
charm,  and  it  is  certainly  a  sufficient 
charm,  but  to  tbe  world  of  less  critical 
readers  the  story  was  the  thing.  Now, 
the  story  could  not  exist  without  the 
machinery. 

Often.  In  writing  "Introductions" 
more  or  less  critical,  to  the  novels  of 
Scott  and  Dickens,  especially  Dickens. 
I  have  felt  as  if  It  were  "seething  tbe 
kid  in  the  mother's  milk."  What  busi- 
ness had  I.  what  business  baa  anybody, 
to  come  with  objections  and  criticisms 
between  the  author  and  his  public?  I 
hope  that  readers  to  whom  these  great 
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classical  dotcIs  are  new  will  alwaya  purelr  blogriQ>lilcal  aod  bibliographical, 

read  the  novel  before  they  read  the  an  account  of  the  conditions  In  which 

preface.  To  othera,  ot  course,  the  study  the  author  composed  his  boolc    But, 

of  these  criticisms  Is  like  conversation  somehow,  the  Introducer  Is  apt  to  glide 

about  the  book  with  somebody  who  ba^  Into    criticism,  even    Into   objecttons. 

recentlf  read  It    Thns  to  me,  and  most  Peceavi,  mea  nuMima  tmlpa.    Tet  ve  do 

people,  Mrs.  Ward's  preface  Is  of  high  little  harm,  or  none.  If  only  the  student 

Interest    But  one  ought  certainly  to  wilt  read  the  novel— first    And  nothing 

haveread  the  novel  first;  otherwise  the  can  be  more  interesting  to  people  fa- 

crltlque  la  apt  to  take  oS  the  pleasure  miliar  with  the  novela  of  Miss  Bronte 

and  destroy  the  bloom  of  the  romance,  than  Mrs.  Ward's  remarks. 
Perhaps  the  Introduction  ought  to  be  Andrew  Lang. 


FATHERHOOD. 


A  hiss,  a  word  of  thanks,  away 
They're  gone,  and  you,  forsaken,  learn 

Tbe  blessedDCBB  of  giving:  they 
(So  Nature  bids)  forget,  uot  turn 
To  where  you  sH  find  watrti  and  yearn. 

And  you  (bo  Nature  bida)  would  go 

Thro"  lire  and  waiter  for  their  sake; 
Kise  early,  late  take  rest  to  sow 

Their  wealth,  and  lie  all  nigbt  awabe 

If  bat  -Ihelr  little  finger  ache. 

That  storied  prlnc«,  wtth  wooidrone  hair. 
Which  stole  men's  hearts,  and  wrooight  his  bale 

Be^lIlDS,— since  he  had  no  heir. 
Built  him  a  pillar  to  the  dale. 
"Absalom's,"  lest  his  name  slKniM  falL 

It  falls  not  tho'  the  pillar  Ue« 

In  dust;  because  the  outraged  one, 
His  father,  with  strong  agonies. 

Cried  It  until  bis  life  was  done, 

"O  AbsalMQ,  my  son,  my  son!" 

So  Nature  bade;  or  mlsht  It  be 
God?  Who,  In  Tewry  once,  they  say, 

Cried  with  a  great  cry.  "Come  to  Me. 
Children;"  who  stUl  held  oo  their  way, 
Tho'  He  spread  oat  His  bands  all  dA7. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  MOUNTAINS?* 


It  was  tbe  benedlctlDii  boar.  The 
ptadd  air  ot  the  day  vhed  a  new  tran- 
quillity over  tlie  consoling  landacape. 
The  heart  of  the  earth  seemed  to  taste 
a  repose  more  perfect  than  that  of 
common  daya.  A  hermJt-thmsh,  for  up 
the  Tale,  sang  his  veeper  hymn;  while 
the  Btwallowfl,  seeldng  tlieir  evening 
meal,  circled  above  the  river-fleldB 
without  an  effort,  twittering  softly, 
iKTw  and  then,  as  If  they  mnet  give 
thanks.  Slight  and  Indednalile  toncbee 
in  the  BceDe— perhaps  the  mere  absence 
of  the  Uny  human  figures  passing 
along  the  road  or  laboring  In  the  dis- 
tant meadows,  perhaps  tiie  blue  curls 
of  smoke  rising  lazily  from  the  farm- 
boose  dilmneys,  or  the  family  groups 
Bitting  under  tlie  mt^le-trees  l>efore 
the  door— dllTused  a.  saJbbatb  atmos- 
phere over  the  ■world. 

Tlien  said  the  lad,  lying  In  the  grass 
beride  me:  "Father,  who  owns  the 
moQDtatnflT" 

I  happened  lo  have  heard,  the  day 
before,  of  two  or  tiiree  lumber  com- 
panies tSiat  had  bought  some  of  the 
woodland  slopes;  so  I  told  lilm  th^r 
names,  adding  that  there  were  prcA>- 
ftitj  a  good  many  different  owners, 
whose  claims,  taken -all  together,  would 
cover  the  whole  Franconla  range  of 
hills. 


■  Luck.  Bt  Hi 
OonrtKht.  IBM,  ttj  ClurlH  ( 
Pcin.  I3.O0. 


difference  that  makes.  Everybody  can 
look  at  them." 

rhey  lay  stretched  out  before  us  in 
tbe  level  sunlight,  the  shaip  peaks  out- 
lined against  the  sky,  the  vast  ridges 
of  forest  sinking  smoothly  to<wards  the 
valleys,  the  deep  h<rilows  gathering 
purple  shadows  In  their  bosoms,  and 
the  little  foothills  standing  out,  in 
rounded  promontories  of  brighter 
green,  from  the  dailcer   mass    behind 

Far  to  the  east,  tbe  long  comb  of 
Twin  Mountain  extended  its^f  back 
into  the  untrodden  wilderness.  Mount 
Garfield  lifted  a  clear-cnt  pyramid 
through  tbe  translucent  air.  Tbe  huge 
bulk  of  Lafayette  ascended  majestical- 
ly in  front  of  us,  crowned  with  a  rosy 
diadem  of  rocks.  Eagle  CUB  and  Bald 
Mountain  stretched  thetr  line  of  scal- 
loped peaks  a«;ross  the  entrance  to  the 
Notch.  Beyond  that  shadowy  vale,  tbe 
swelling  summits  of  Cannon  Mountain 
roHed  away  to  meet  the  tumbling 
waves  of  Kinsman,  dominated  by  one 
loftier  crested  billow  tha't  seemed  al- 
most ready  to  curl  and  break  out  of 
green  silence  into  snowy  foam.  Far 
down  tbe  keeping  Landaff  valley  tbe 
ondulatlns  dome  ni  Moosllauke  trem- 
bled Id  tbe  distant  blue. 

They  were  all  ours,  from  crested 
cliff  to  wooded  base.  The  solemn 
groves  of  flrs  and  spruces,  the  plumed 
sierras  of  lofty  pines,  the  stately  pil- 
lared forests  of  birch  and  bee*^,  tbe 
Trild  ravines,  the  tremulous  thickets  of 
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sllrcry  poplar,  the  bare  peaks  with 
their  "Wide  outlooks,  and  the  cool  T.tles 
resounding  tritli  the  ceaselesB  bmik  of 
little  rivers,— we  knew  and  loved  them 
all;  they  ministered  Joy  and  peace  to 
ob;  they  were  all  ours,  tboui;h  we  heH 
no  title  deed  and  our  ownership  had 
nevw  been  recorded. 

What  is  property,  after  all?  The  law 
says  there  are  two  kinds,  real  and  per- 
sonal. But  II  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  real  property  IB  that  which  IB 
truly  personal,  that  which  we  take  in- 
to our  Inner  lite  and  make  our  own 
forever,  by  understandlnK  and  admlni' 
tioD  and  sympathy  and  tove.  This  Is 
the  only  kind  of  possessitm  that  Is 
worth  anything. 

A  gallery  of  great  paintings  adorns 
the  houBe    of  the    Honorable    Midas 
Bond,    and    every    year    adds  a  ne^v 
treasure  to  his  collection.      He  knows 
hoiw  moch  they  cost  him,  and  he  keepe 
the  ma  of  the  quotations  at  the  auc- 
tion Bales,  congratulating  himself  as  the 
price  of  the  work  of  his  weil-eboseo 
artists    rises    In    the    scale,  and    the 
valne  of  bis  art  treasures  Is  enhanced. 
But  why  should  be  caM  tbem  liis?    He 
la    only    their    custodian.     He  keeps 
them  well  vamlAed,  and    framed    In 
gilt    Bat   he   never   passes   throngh 
those  gilded  framefl  Into  the  world  of 
beauty  that  lies  behind    the    painted 
canvas.      He  knows  nothing  of  those 
lovely  places  from  which  the  artist's 
soul  and  band  have   drawn   their   In- 
spiration.   They  are  closed  and  barred 
to  him.    He  has  bought   the  pictures, 
'hut  he  cannot  boy  the  key.    The  poor 
iut  who  wanders  through  hiB 
lingering  with  awe  and  love 
le   masterpieces,    owns    them 
truly  than  Midas  does, 
us  Sllvertnaii  pttrchaBed  a  rich 
I  few  years  ago.      The  books 
«  and  costly.      That  was  the 
hy  Pompons  bought  bis.     He 
Id  to  feel  that  he  was  the  pos- 
llterary  treasures  which  were 


not  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  bis 
wealth iest  acquaintances.  But  t^e 
thread'bare  BUctierfreund,  who  was  en- 
gaged at  a  slender  aalary  to  catalogue 
the  library  and  take  care  of  It,  became 
the  real  proprietor.  Pompous  paid  for 
the  books,  but  BQcherfreund    enjoyed 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  poBses- 
sion  of  much  money  Is  always  a  bu'- 
rler  to  real  wealth  of  mind  and  heart 
Nor  would  I  maintain  that  all  the  poor 
of  this  world  are  rl<!h  In  faith  and  b^rs 
of  the  kingdom.  But  Bome  of  them  are. 
And  if  some  of  the  rich  of  this  world 
(throngh  the  grace  ot  Him  with  whom 
all  tbingB  are  poBelble)  are  also  modeat 
in  th^r  tastes,  and  gentle  in  their 
thearts,  and  o^n  in  their  minds,  and 
ready  to  be  pleased  with  unbougbt 
pleasures,  they  simply  share  in  the 
best  things  whldi  are  provided  for  all. 

I  Bpeak  not  now  of  the  strife  that 
men  wage  over  the  definition  and  the 
laws  of  property.  Doubtless  there  is 
much  here  that  needs  to  tw  set  right 
There  are  men  and  women  in  the 
worhj  wlKi  are  shut  out  from  the  right 
to  earn  a  living,  bo  poor  that  they  must 
perish  for  wnant  of  dally  bread,  so  fidl 
of  misery  that  there  is  no  room  for  Uie 
tiniest  Beed  of  Joy  tn  their  lives.  TtilB 
is  the  lingering  lAiame  of  cIvlllzatiMi. 
iSome  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  the 
way  to  banish  it  Some  day,  every- 
mtm  shall  have  his  title  b>  a  share  In 
the  world's  great  woik  and  the  world's 
large  Joy. 

But  meantime  It  Is  certain  that, 
where  there  are  a  hundred  poor  bodies 
iwtio  suffer  from  physical  privation, 
there  are  a  tbonsand  poor  souls  who 
soffer  from  spiritual  poverty,  lb  re- 
lieve this  greater  suffering,  there  needs 
no  change  of  laws,  only  a  flange  at 
heart. 

What  does  It  profit  a  man  to  be  the 
landed  proprietor  of  a  thouaand  acres 
nmless  he  can,  reap  the  harvest  of  de- 
Ilgbt  that  bloomB  from  every  rood  of 
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Ood'a  eartb  for  the  seeing  e^e  and  tbe 
loving  qtJrlt?  And  who  can  re&p  that 
barvest  bo  ckwel;  that  there  shall  not 
tie  abundant  gleaning  leTt  for  all  man- 
kind? The  moet  that  a  wide  prlndpal- 
Ity  can  rleld  to  Its  legal  owner  le  a  Ur- 
Ing.  Bat  the  real  ofwuer  can  gather 
from  a  field  of  goldenrod,  shining  In 
tne  August  aunllgbt,  an  unearned  In- 
crem^it  of  delight 

We  measure  Buccess  hy  accumida- 
tlon.  The  meaeure  )a  false.  The  true 
measure  1b  appreciation.  He  who 
kiTee  moat  has  most 

How  foollBbly  we  train  ouraelvee  for 
tbe  work  of  Ufe!  We  glre  our  most 
arduous  and  eager  efforts  to  the  tniltl- 
Tatlon  of  those  faculties  which  will 
serve  os  In  the  competltltHis  of  the 
forom  and  the  market-place.  But  It 
we  were  wise,  we  should  care    tnftn- 


Itely  more  for  the  unfolding  of  tho«e 
loward,  secret,  spiritual  powers  by 
which  alone  we  can  become  tbe  ihto- 
prletois  of  aufthlng  that  IB  worth  bar* 
lug.  Surely  God  Is  tiie  great  pro- 
prietor. Yet  all  Hie  works  He  baa 
given  away.  He  holds  no  title-deeds. 
The  one  thing  that  Is  His,  Is  the  per- 
fect undentandlng,  the  perfect  ]oy,  tbe 
perfect  love,  of  all  things  that  He  has 
made.  To  a  ehare  In  this  high  owner- 
ship He  'welcomes  all  wlio  are  poor  In 
spirit  This  tB  tbe  earth  wUch  the 
meek  Inherit  Tbls  is  tbe  patrimouT 
of  the  saints  In  light 

"Come,  laddie,"  I  saM  to  my  com- 
rade; "let  us  go  home.  Ton  and  I  are 
Tery  rich.  We  own  the  mountains. 
But  we  can  never  sell  them,  and  we 
don't  want  to." 


AN  EVENING  WITH  MRS.  HAWTHORNE.  • 


I  felt  Tery  rlcto  that  evening  when 
Urs.  Hawthorne  put  into  my  hand  sev- 
eral volomes  of  those  diaries  which 
carry  us  so  near  to  the  heart  of  this 
great  writer.  As  I  reverently  opened 
one,  it  seemed  a  singular  Svrtet  Vir- 
gUiana:  that  my  eye  Should  fall  first 
upon  tbls  passage,  "I  am  more  an  Abo- 
litionist In  feeling  than  In  principle." 
It  was  In  a  description  of  some  festi- 
val day  In  Maine,  when  Hawthorne's 
keen  eye  had  noted  the  neat  looks  and 
coarteoos  demeanor  of  a  party  of  col- 
ored people.  It  removed  at  once  tbe 
eSgbt  t>arrler  by  which  the  Buaplcious 
oonsdence  of  a  reformer  bad  seemed 
to  separate  me  from  him.  I  had  seen 
him  but  twice,— remotely,  as  a  boy 
looks  at  a  celebrated  man.— 'but  It  bad 
always  been  painful    to    me    that  he, 


alone  among  the  prominent  literary 
men  of  New  England,  should  be  per- 
sistently arrayed  on  what  seemed  to 
me  the  wrong  side.  From  that  moment 
I  convknced  myself  that  his  heart  was 
really  on  our  side,  and  that  only  tbe 
InQuence  of  his  early  friend.  Pierce, 
bad  led  him  to  different  political  con- 

ChlSiODB. 

Then,  I  remember,  Mrs,  Hawthorne 
aaked  her  younger  daughter  to  sing  to 
us;  and  she  sang  dreamy  and  thought- 
ful songs,  such  as  "Oon rider  the 
Lilies,"  and  Tennyson's  "Break,  break, 
break,"  and  "Too  Late."  "It  Is  not 
singing.  It  is  eloquence,"  said  after- 
wards tbe  proud  and  loving  mother, 
from  whose  own  thrilling  and  sym- 
pathetic voice  tbe  eloquence  seemed 
well  Inherited.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  had 
always  seemed  to  4weU  In  an  Ideal 
world,  through  her  own  poeHc  nature 
as  well  as  thnragh  her  husband's.     I 
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wfitcbed  ber  a«  abe  sat  od  her  tow  chair 
by  the  fire,  wblle  th«  music  lasted;  ber 
balr  was  white,  ber  cbeeko  pallid,  and 
ber  eye«  full  o[  tender  and  tremulous 
light  To  bare  been  tbe  object  of 
Ham-thome's  love  lioparted  an  hn- 
mortal  charm  and  sacredness  to  a  life 
that,  even  wltbaut  that  added  associa- 
tion, -would  bave  bad  an  nndylng  grace 
of  Its  awa.  She  having  thus  lived  and 
loved,  gelebt  und  geHebet,  it  seemed  as 
If  her  eilatence  never  could  become 
more  spiritual  or  unworldlj  than  It  al- 
ready was. 

After  ber  children  bad  left  us  for  tbe 
nlgbt  we  sat  and  talked  together;  or 
rather  I  queetloned  and  she  answered, 
telling  me  of  her  husband's  borne  life, 
and  also  of  his  interconrae  with 
strangers;  saying,  what  touched,  but 
did  not  surprise  me,  that  men  who  bad 
committed  great  crimes,  or  whose 
memories  held  tragic  secrets,  would 
sometimes  write  to  blm,  or  would  even 
come  great  distances  to  see  blm,  and 
tmburden  their  soiuls.  This  was  after 
tbe  publication  of  tbe  "Scarlet  Letter," 
<whlch  made  tbem  regard  him  as  tbe 
f a ther-oon feasor  for  all  blddeu  sIds. 
And  that  'Whl<Si  Impressed  me  most, 
after  all,  was  her  description  of  the 
first  reading  of  that  masterpiece.  For 
this  I  have  not  to  rely  on  memory 
alone,  bpcause  I  wrote  It  down.  Just 
afterwards.  In  my  chamber.— a  room 
beneath  Hawthorne's  study,  in  the 
tower  wbtcb  he  had  added  to  tbe 
bouse. 

8be  said  that  It    was    not  ber  hus- 
band's custom  to  sit  'With  ber  while  be 
wrote,  or  to  tell  ber  abont  any  literary 
work  till  It  was  finished,  but  tbat  then 
he  was  always  Impatient  to  read  It  to 
her.     In  writing  tbe  "Wonder-Book," 
!  liked  to  read   hie  day's 
llldren  In  tbe  evening,  by 
be  added,  that  wblle  tbns 
that  partlcolar  book,  he 
ipliits;    and'   this,   as   I 
a    good    deal,    for    his 


daughter  had  once  told  me  that  he  was 
capable  of  being  the  very  gayest  per- 
son she  ever  saw,  and  that  "there 
never  was  such  a  playmate  in  all  l!be 
world." 

But  during  tbe  whole  winter  when 
the  "Scarlet  Letter"  was  being  writ- 
tea  he  seemed  deiireased  and  anxious. 
"There  was  a  knot  In  bla  forehead  all 
the  time,"  Mrs.  Hawthorne  said,  but 
she  thought  It  was  from  some  pecuni- 
ary anxiety,  8U<fli  aa  sometimes  af- 
fected that  small  household.  One 
evening  be  came  to  her  and  said  be 
had  written  aometblng  which  be 
(Wished  to  read  aloud;  It  waa  -worth 
very  little,  but  as  It  was  tOnlshed  he 
might  as  well  read  it  He  read  aloud 
all  that  evening;  but  as  tbe  romance 
was  left  unSnisbed  when  they  went  tn 
(bed,  not  a  word  was  said  about  It  on 
either  side.  He  always  disliked,  she 
«aJd,  to  have  anything  crltldsed  nntil 
the  whole  had  been  beard.  He  read  a 
second  evening,  and  tbe  conc^itrated 
exclteiment  had  grown  so  great  that 
she  could  scarcely  bear  it  At  last  It 
gre'w  unendurable;  and  l*i  the  midst 
of  the  scene,  near  the  end  of  the  book, 
where  Arthur  Dl-mmesdate  meets  Hes- 
ter and  ber  child  In  tbe  forest,  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  sank  from  her  loiw  stool 
MipoTt  the  floor,  pressed  her  bands  upon 
her  ears,  and  said  that  she  could  hear 

'Hawthorne  pnt  down  the  manuscript 
and  looked  at  her  in  perfect  amaze- 
ment "Do  you  really  feel  It  so  much?"" 
be  said.  "Then  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  It"  He  prevailed  on  ber  to 
rise  and  to  bear  tbe  fev  remaining 
chapters  of  the  romance. 

To  those  who  knew  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne's Impressible  nature,  this  rem- 
iniscence of  hers  will  have  no  tinge  of 
exaggeratifMi,  bat  will  appear  very 
oharacteristlc,— she  had  "borne  to  tbe 
utmost  tbe  strain  upon  ber  emotl<Mis, 
before  yielding.  Tbe  next  day.  she 
said,  the  matniscrlpt  was  delivered  to 
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Mr.  Fields;  oa  Uie  iFollowing  looming 
be  apf>eared  early  at  the  door,  and, 
ivhei)  admitted,  caogbt  up  ber  boy  In 
bl8  arms,  sarluK,  "Ton  aplendid  little 
fellow,  do  you  know  wbat  a  fatber 
you  have?"  He  r&a  opetaire  to  Haw- 
tbome'B  ertudy,  telling  her,  as  be  went, 
Oiat  be  (and  I  tblnfe  Mr.  Wbljtple) 
had  sat  up  all  nlgbt  to  lead  It,  and  bad 
come  to  Salem  aa  early  as  possible  In 
tbe  mondttg.  Sbe  did  not  go  npstalrs, 
but  soon  her  husband  came  down,  with 
fire  In  bis  eyes,  and  walked  about  the 
nwm.  a  different  man. 

I  have  bealtatcd  wbe''her  to  print 
this  brlet  narratlTe;  and  yet  eveiy- 
tblng  'wbl«9i  lIlDBtrates  the  creation  o( 
a  great  literary  work  b^onga  to  the 
world.    HofW  It  wonld  deltgbt  ns  all.  If 
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tbe  Shakespeare  aocletleB  were  to 
bring  to  light  a  deacrlfitlon  like  this  of 
tbe  very  first  reading  of  "Macfbetb"  or 
of  "Hamlet!"  To  me  It  is  somewhat 
the  eame  thhig  to  bave  got  so  near  to 
tbe  birtb-bour  of  tlie  "Scarlet  Letter." 
So  I  felt,  at  least,  that  evening;  and 
she  who  bad  first  heard  those  'won- 
drous pagee  was  there  before  me,  stlU 
aittlns  on  the  «ame  low  chair  whence 
abe  bad  slipped  to  tbe  floor,  with  her 
band  over  her  ears,  }nat  as  the  magi- 
cian bad  wrought  bla  apell  to  it»  cli- 
max. Now  bla  voice  and  hers,  each  so 
tender  and  deep,  and  with  the  modula- 
tion of  aome  rare  Instrument  have 
alike  grown  silent,  only  to  blend  else- 
where, let  ns  hope.  In  some  loftier 
symphony. 


A  LOWLY  ONE." 


The  lumbering  tramway  car  which 
runs  from  the  station  at  Montpamasse 
to  the  Arc  de  I'Btolle  was  about  to 
start.  Tbe  only  vacant  seat  was  the 
last  but  one  on  the  left— a  narrow  place, 
scarcely  visible  between  an  enormous 
woman  of  tbe  middle  class,  holding  a 
leather  bag  on  her  fat  knees,  and  an 
old  man  wearing  the  rosette— doubtless 
some  veteran— with  a  face  that  was 
muddy  with  bile,  eyes  of  a  cold  steel- 
blue,  and  bitter  lips,  telling  of  sleepless 
nights,  and  now  the  first  to  utter  the 
Inevitable  words.  "Why  don't  we 
start?" 

At  that  very  moment,  when  they 
were  said  In  a  soar  tone,  tbe  car,  then 
in  the  act  of  moving,  stopped  again. 
A  man.  short  and  corpulent,  lifted, 
rather  than  pushed,  by  the  conductor, 
was  precipitated  Into  the  vehicle.  With 
one  hand  he  caught  at  tbe  straps  on  the 

*7imn  Fiateli  of  Ues.    Br  PkdI  Boorget.    Govf- 
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roof,  with  the  other  he  held  a  lawyer's 
satchel  stnffed  with  twoka  and  soiled 
by  usage.  Shuffling  between  tbe  knees 
he  knocked,  the  toes  he  trod  on,  and 
the  umbrellas  he  displaced,  the  stranger 
rolled  forward  untQ  be  reached  the 
vacant  place  by  tbe  tat  women  and  the 
veteran.  With  an  "Excuse  me!"  which 
neither  of  them  deigned  to  answer,  be 
snbslded  Into  the  seat  between  these 
formidable  neighbors.  Tbe  veteran 
gave  him  a  poke  with  a  hard  and  sharp 
elbow;  the  woman  overflowed  him  with 
her  rotundity.  "Excuse  me."  he  said 
to  right;  "Excuse  me,"  he  said  to  left, 
as  tbe  vehicle  lumbered  on,  to  tbe  trol 
of  its  iron-gray  lorses,  along  that  bou- 
levard of  artists,  small  capitalists,  and 
workmen,  where  Innumerable  booths 
filled  with  farlc-a-brac  offer  thousands 
of  engravings  and  busts  meant  to  Im- 
mortalize the  first  Kmperor.  Ob!  the 
cmel  Irony  of  tbe  end  of  gloryl 
However,  the  man  with  the  satchel 
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flettled  himself  down  afr  best  lie  could, 
and  proceeded  to  open  that  WTrlceable 
article,  now  In  tbe  last  stage  Of  its  use- 
fnlness.  He  took  out  of  It  some  tblrty 
sheets  of  paper,  all  folded  In  the  mid- 
dle and  at  the  side.  From  the  pocket 
«f  his  overcoat,  coarsely  bound  with 
braid  around  the  sleeves  and  greasy 
•t  the  collar,  be  drew  a  pencil;  then  he 
shoved  his  hat— a  tall  one  as  destitute 
or  springs  as  It  was  of  nap— somewhat 
back  upon  hts  head.  His  hair  was 
over-long  and  his  beard  unkempt.  Hts 
heavy  boota  were  splashed  with  mud, 
his  trousers  wobbled  at  the  knee,  his 
black  cravat  waa  wlaped  around  a 
paper  collar  which  poorly  Imitated 
linen.  The  Inkspote  on  his  right  hand 
proved  the  recent  use  of  a  pen,  and  as 
he  tmned  those  thirty  pages,  one  hy 
one,  and  his  pencil  marlced  thereon  cer- 
tain cabalistic  signs,  the  InqnlsltiYe 
eyes  In  the  tram-car  (If  there  were  any> 
might  have  read  the  words:  "Seminary 
Vauaboste.    Latin  Versions." 

The  man  with  the  satchel  is  that 
most  melancholy  of  the  learned  species 
—a  teacher  at  lat^e. 

He  Is  only  fifty-two  years  old,  this 
poor  professor.  Yon  would  think  him 
sixty,  BO  visible  on  bis  person  are  the 
signs  of  a  lifelong,  coDtlnual,  unescap- 
able  eshaustlon.  Fancy:  he  was  up  at 
five  o'clock  this  morning— noiselessly, 
not  to  wake  his  wife.  He  dressed  in 
the  dark,  using  the  only  washl>asln. 
the  sole  bit  of  soap,  and  the  one  comb 
of  the  household.  Before  six  o'clock 
he  bad  gone  on  foot  from  the  Avenue 
des  Gobelins,  where  he  lives  for  cheap- 
ness, to  a  school  in  the  Rue  de  la 
VIeille-Estrapade.  From  six  to  half- 
past  seven  be  helped  certain  pupils  who 
attend  the  Lyceum  of  Iiouis-Ie-Grand, 
to  prepare  their  lessons  and  write  their 
exercises.  By  eight  he  was  sitting  In 
his  place  at  the  Seminary  Vanaboste. 
recently  transferred,  when  Its  pros- 
pects bettered,  to  a  house  In  the  Bue  de 


la  Mantdgne-Saliite  Genevieve,  "be- 
tween court  and  garden,"  as  the  irros- 
IKCtus  proudly  states,  omitting  to  men- 
tion that  the  garden  consists  of  a 
square  bit  of  ground  the  size  of  a 
handkerchief,  where  three  sickly  aca- 
cias are  trying  to  sprout,  and  the  sun 
never  shines,  for  the  reason  that  the 
neighboring  houses  overshadow  It  AH 
that  the  professor  has  had  to  eat  so 
far  Is  a  penny  roll,  nibbled  as  he  hur- 
ried along  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Pan- 
tbton  between  two  lessons.  He  will 
get  home  about  ten  .o'clock;  there  he 
will  find  four  pupils  to  teach  In  two 
lessons  lasting  till  half -past  twelve.  By 
three  o'clock  he  had  managed  to  dis- 
patch hia  breakfast  and  give  another 
lesson  at  the  Bcole  Salute  C€clle,  a 
school  for  young  girls,  to  which  his 
age  admits  bim.  Still  five  more  lessons 
—three  before  dinner,  two  after— be- 
fore his  day's  work  ends. 

The  car  goes  on,  atops,  starts  again, 
slows  up,  stops,  and  starts  again,  but 
the  professor's  pencil  keeps  steadily  on, 
marking  along  the  margins  mysterious 
signs — lo's  for  tcrong;  ffr'a  for  faultt  of 
French;  n's  for  nonserwe,  and  fs  (very 
many  f's]  for  favlts  of  tpelHnff.  All  the 
while  that  he  is  thus  employed  the  old 
galley  slave  of  liberal  education  Is 
thinking  of  a  new  client  he  baa  Just 
obtained.  His  former  colleague  at  the 
pension  Vanaboste,  Claude  Larcher. 
now  a  well-known  writer,  had  Induced 
a  Russian  lady,  who  Is  staying  for  a 
short  time  in  Paris,  to  employ  him  for 
an  hour  four  times  a  week  to  give  les- 
sons to  a  sickly  little  boy— much  too 
pale,  and  extremely  gentle— who  Is  only 
allowed  to  read  a  very  little  and  write 
under  dictation;  and  for  this  hour  he 
Is  to  receive  thirty  francs!  Was  ever 
an  ambulant  professor  paid  like  that? 
In  consequence  thereof  be  Is  nursing  a 
dream.  Tes  he  will  profit  by  this 
amazing  opportunity  to  lay  by  a  little 
sum,  enough  to  gratify  a  desire  which 
has  stayed  by  him  for  twenty-seven 
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years  o(  married  life— the  deetre,  name- 
ly, for  a  boUdaj-  of  two  weeks  bj  tbe 
aeaabore  wltb  his  wife.  He  bas  never 
yet  been  able  to  bave  It;  ble  expenses 
are  bo  beavy;  be  baa  bad  to  work  Eo 
bard.  At  nineteen  years  of  age,  having 
failed  to  enter  tbe  Ecole  Normole,  be 
became  an  naber  In  a  school  for  tbe 
pnriKMe  of  obtaining  bis  license.  As 
soon  as  be  was  licensed  be  married  tbe 
daugbter  of  one  of  his  colleagnes;  then 
there  was  the  fnmltnre  to  bnf ;  and 
then  came  the  first  ebUd,  tben  tbe  sec- 
ond, then  a  third,  then  a  fourth,  and 
all  to  bring  np.  At  the  present  time 
bis  two  daagbters  are  married;  one  to 
a  merchant,  tbe  other  to  a  lawyer— two 
of  his  former  pupils.  As  he  could  not 
give  them  a  Siot,  be  pledged  himself,  in 
tbeir  marriage  contract,  to  pay  a  thou- 
Baod  francs  a  year  to  each — two  thou- 
sand franca  to  meet  annually.  Of  bis 
two  boys,  one  had  l>eea  graduated 
'rom  Salnt-Cyr  this  very  year,  and  tbe 
father  was  allowing  him  another  thou- 
sand francs.  Tbe  mother  had  Instigat- 
ed this  allowance  so  that  no  feeling  of 
injustice  might  exist  Also,  there  was, 
somewhere  in  the  provinces,  a  super- 
annuated aunt,  who  would  die  of 
litiDger  without  the  three  hundred 
francs  which  tjie  professor  sends  ber 
yearly;  besides  which  be  has  taken  to 
his  home  the  mother  of  bis  wife.  These 
things  count  up;  and  tbe  professor  does 
not  earn,  on  an  average,  more  than 
four  francs  a  lesson— nsually  three, 
sometimes  four,  less  often  six,  and 
rarely  seven.  Tbe  Kusslan  lady's  offer 
was  an  undreamed-of  windfall— all  the 
more  fortunate  because  tbe  Uontpar- 
nasse  tramway  would  enable  him  to 
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go  to  bis  pupil  and  return  for  sixty 
centimes;  and  without  losing  much 
time,  thanks— as  be  said— to  the  system 
of  rails  which  prevented  JoltlDg,  and 
allowed  htm  to  correct  his  exercises. 

So  his  face  wears  a  beaming  smlle^ 
that  good,  old  "H'O,"  as  the  Vanaboste 
pupils  called  him— making  fun  of  his 
personal  untidiness  by  dubbing  blm 
wltb  the  chemical  formula  of  water. 
He  cares  little,  dear  man,  that  bis 
neighbors  elbow  blm,  or  that  the  other 
passengers  are  eyeing  with  contempt 
and  ridicule  himself  and  bis  hat,  his 
bag  and  his  manuscripts.  All  that  be 
sees  is  a  little  comer  of  a  beach  In  Nor- 
mandy (imagined  from  a  sketch  In  an 
illustrated  newspaper,  tor  he  has  nerer 
iKen  out  of  Paris).  He  sees  the  ocean; 
he  sees  "mamma"  (that's  his  wife)  sit- 
ting among  tbe  shells  at  the  edge  of 
tbe  waves,  purpurewn  mare,  as  his  dear 
Virgil  hath  It.  And  when  that  lumber- 
ing car,  after  crossing  the  Seine  and 
plodding  its  way  up  the  long  dull  Mar- 
ceau  avenue,  stops  at  tbe  Arcb,  It  Is 
with  a  sprightly  air  and  manner  that 
be  skips  along  the  pavement  to  tbe 
gate  of  a  mansion  In  the  Rue  Bel-Bes- 
plro  bired,  ready  furnished,  by  tbe 
BuBslan  great  lady,  the  mother  of  his 
pupil.  He  forgets  to  wipe  bis  feet  be- 
fore he  enters,  and  tbe  porter  In  livery 
who  announces  him,  as  he  does  a 
tradesman,  by  two  rings  of  tbe  bell, 
remarks  to  tbe  footman,  who  slowly 
obeys  tbe  summons; 

"That's  a  alee  way  to  earn  money 
without  doing  anything;  be  won't  even 
pay  for  a  cab,  to  come  here  clean- 
beggarly  old  hunker' 

Ah,  the  dear  man! 
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THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  DR.  JOHNSONS  PERSONALriT.* 


Dr.  Johason'B  case  1b,  In  the  main, 
tliat  of  a  penonalltr  trandtnltted  to  ns 
b7  means  of  a  great  biograpbj.  It 
comes  down  to  us  tbrough  Boawell. 
To  ptalse  Boewell  19  etiperfltiona.  His 
metbod  was  natural  and,  therefore,  I 
Deed  not  add,  Intenaely  oiiglnaL  He 
bad  aJwajB  floatinc  through  bis  fud- 
dled brain  a  great  Ideal  of  portraiture. 
JohnBon  himself,  though  he  does  not 
aeem  to  have  bad  an^  confidence  In  hla 
dlscltrfe.  preferring  to  appoint  the  un- 
clnbable  Hawkins  hlS'  literary  executor, 
nevertheless  fnmlshed  Bos  well  with 
hints  and  valuable  directions;  but  the 
credit  Ib  all  Boswell's,  whose  one  aim 
was  to  make  his  man  live.  To  do  this 
he  was  prepared,  like  a  true  artist,  to 
sacrifice  everything.  The  proprieties 
did  not  exist  for  him.  Then,  what  a 
free  hand  he  had!  Jotauson  left  nei- 
ther wife  Dor  child.  1  don't  suppose 
Black  Frank,  Johnson's  servant  and 
realduarf  legatee,  ever  read  a  line  of 
the  "Biography."  There  was  no  daugh- 
ter married  to  a  country  squire  to  pnt 
her  pen  througb  tbe  fact  that  Johnson's 
father  kept  a  bookstall.  There  was  no 
grandson  In  the  Church  to  water  down 
tbe  witticisms  that  have  reverberated 
through  the  world.  He  was  tendered 
plenty  of  bad  advice.  He  coarsely  re- 
jected It.  Miss  HaoDab  More  besought 
bis  tenderness  "for  our  virtuous  and 
most  revered  departed  friend;  I  beg  you 
will  mitigate  some  of  hie  asperities." 
To  which  Boswell  replied  that  he 
would  not  cut  off  hie  claws,  nor  make 
a  tiger  a  cat  to  please  anybody. 

The  excellent  Blsbop  Percy  humbly 
requested  Boswell  that  bis  (the  Blsb. 
op's)  name  might  be  suppressed  In  the 
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pages  of  tbe  fortbcomlnz  "Biography." 
To  him,  Boswell— "A«  to  suppressing 
yonr  lordship's  name,  I  will  do  any- 
thing to  oblige  your  lordship  but  that 
very  thing.  I  owe  to  tbe  anthentfclty 
of  my  work  to  Introduce  as  many 
names  of  emln^it  persons  aa  I  can. 
Believe  me,  my  lord,  you  are  not  the 
only  Blsbop  in  the  number  of  great 
men  with  which  my  pages  are  graced. 
/  oni  retolute  at  to  thii  tttatter." 

This  setB  me  thinking  of  the  many 
delightful  pages  of  tbe  great  "Biog- 
raphy" in  which  tbe  name  of  Percy 
occurs.  In  circumstances  to  which  one 
can  nuderstand  the  BlBbop  objecting. 
So  absurd  a  creature  la  man,  particu- 
larly what  Cariyle  used  to  call  shovel- 
batted  man. 

How  easily  might  the  greatest  of  onr 
biographies  have  been  whittled  away 
to  nothing— to  the  dull  Ineptitudes  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  for  the 
glorloua  Intrepidity  of  Boswell,  who, 
if  be  did  not  practice  the  whole  duty 
of  man,  at  least  performed  the  whole 
duty  of  biographer. 

As  a  means  of  transmitting  personal. 
Ity  memoirs  rank  high.  Here  we  have 
Miss  Burney's  "Memo^"  to  belp  us, 
and  richly  do  they  repay  study;  and 
Mrs.  Tbrale's  marvellons  collection  of 
anecdotes,  sparkling  with  womanly 
malice.  Less  deserving  of  notice  are 
the  volumes  of  Mlsa  Anna  Seward's 
correspondence,  edited  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  did  not  choose  for  their 
motto,  as  he  fairly  might  have  done,  ■ 
Sir  Toby  Belch's  famous  observation 
to  tliat  superlative  fool,  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecbeek,  "Let  there  be  gall  enough 
in  thy  Ink  though  thou  write  with  a 
goose-pen— no  matter." 

.But  whether  we  read  the  "Blog- 
rapii.v"  or  the  "Memoirs,"  It  cannot  es- 
cniie  our  notice  that  Johnson's  person- 
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alllf  bsB  been  tranemltted  to  us  cblefly 
by  a  record  o[  bis  Utlk. 

It  Is  a  perllouB  foundatloo  on  wbtcb 
to  bnild  a  repntation,  for  It  rests  npoa 
the  frail  teatlmon;  of  bumaa  memory 
and  bnman  accuracy.  How  comes  It 
that  we  are  all  wril  persuaded  that 
BoBwell  and  the  rest  of  the  recorders 
did  not  Invent  Johnson's  talk,  but  that 
It  has  come  down  to  ns  besf  Ing  bis  veri- 
table Image  and  superscription?  It  Is 
sometlmea  lightly  said  that  had  we 
records  of  other  men's  talk  It  would 
be  aa  good  as  Joboson's.  It  Is  Bos- 
TCCtls  who  are  the  real  want.  Tbls  I 
deny. 

To  be  a  great  table- talker— and  be  It 
bome  In  mind  a  great  deal  of  what  la 
sometimes  called  table-talk  Is  not  table- 
talk  at  all,  but  extracts  from  common- 
place books  and  carefully  doctored 
notes— you  mnst  bare  /Irat,  a  marlcei 
and  contiant  character,  and,  second,  the 
gift  of  characteristic  expression,  so  as 
to  stamp  all  your  utterances,  however 
varied,  however  flatly  contradictory 
one  with  another,  with  certain  recog- 
nizable and  ever-present  marbs  or 
notes.  The  great  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton poBsessed  these  qualifications,  and 
consequently,  though  his  conversation, 
as  recorded  by  Lord  Stanhope  and 
others.  Is  painfully  restricted  In  its 
range  of  subject,  and  bis  character  Is 
lacking  In  charm,  it  Is  always  interest- 
ing and  Bomc4lmes  remarkable.  All 
the  stories  about  Wellington  are  char- 
actfirlstlc,  and  SO  are  all  the  stories 
about  .lohnson.  Tbey  all  fit  in  with 
our  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
man  about  whom  they  are  told,  and 


thus  strengthen  and  confirm  that  unity 
of  Impression  which  is  essential  If  per- 
sonality Is  to  be  transmlted  down  the 
ages. 

The  last  story  of  Johnson  I  stumbled 
across  Is  in  a  Unie  book  called  "A  Book 
for  a  Halny  Day,"  written  by  an  old 
gentleman  called  Smith,  the  autbor  of 
a  well'known  life  of  Noiiekens,  the 
sculptor,  a  blofrrapby  written  with  a 
vein  of  causticity  some  have  attribnted 
to  the  fact  that  the  biographer  was  not 
also  a  legatee.  Boswell,  thank  heaven, 
was  above  such  considerations.  He 
was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  In  bis 
great  (rlend's  will.  The  hated  Haw- 
kins was  preferred  to  him;  Hawkins, 
who  wrote  the  authorized  "Life  of 
Johnson,"  in  which  Boswell's  name  Is 
only  mentioned  once.  In  a  foot-note. 
But  to  return  to  Mr.  Smith.  In  this 
book  of  his  he  records:  "I  once  saw 
Johnson  follow  a  sturdy  thief  who  had 
stolen  bis  handkerchief  In  Grosvenor 
Square,  seize  bim  by  the  collar  with 
both  bands  and  shake  him  violently, 
after  which  be  quickly  let  bim  loose, 
and  then,  with  his  open  band,  gave  htm 
so  powerful  a  smack  on  the  face  as  to 
send  him  off  the  pavement  staggering." 

Now,  In  this  anecdote  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  Johnson  said  nothing 
whatever,  he  Bred  off  no  epigram,  thun- 
dered no  abuse,  and  yet  the  story  Is 
as  characteristic  as  his  famous  encoun- 
ter with  the  Thames  bargee. 

Ton  must  have  the  character  first, 
and  the  talk  comes  afterwards.  It  ts 
the  old  story:  anybody  can  write  like 
Shakespeare,  If  he  has  the  mind. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

There  has  been  lecenUy  published  In  title  of  one  Is  "The    Snow    on  Shab- 

LoDdoD,  with  a  considerable  flourish  of  Dagh,"  and  of  the  other  "Ammal  at 

satlsfactlOD,  what  purported  to  be  two  Bey."      The  Academy,   however,    has 

posthnmona    romances    by   Alexandre  discovered  that  neither  story  Is  new, 

Dumas,  pirr.  never  before  printed.  The  but  that  both  are  contained  In  the  297- 
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volume  edition  of  Dumu's  writings 
pnbUehed  b^  Ufcbael  LATf.  The  firat  is 
there  called  "La  Boote  de  Nelge,"  and 
the  second  "Sultanetta." 

Mr.  G.  O.  D.  Bobens  has  finished  a 
romance  entitled  "The  Heart  of  the 
Ancient  Wood."  wbleb  we  take  to  be 
the  third  rolame  In  the  aeries  which 
was  Introduced  with  "Tbe  Forge  In  the 
Forest,"  and  continued  wltb  "A  Sister 
to  Evangeline."  If  it  is  aa  good  as  Its 
predecessors  It  should  find  a  cordial 
welcome. 

A  curious  lUnstration  of  tbe  duplica- 
tion of  themes  by  contemporar;  writ- 
ers is  found  in  a  book  Just  completed 
by  Professor  Goldwin  Smltb,  under 
tbe  title  "Shakeepeare  the  Man,"  wUch 
traverses  the  same  ground,  and  has  a,p- 
parentis  predsely  tbe  same  object,  as 
Ur.  Frank  Harris's  peper*  from  the 
Saturday  Bevlew,  which  are  about  to 
be  published  bj  Mr.  Helnemann. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  wittily 
remarks  that  a  collected  edition  of  the 
writings  of  an  author  used  to  be  the 
literary  equivalent  to  the  rite  of  ex- 
treme unction,  but  we  have  changed 
all  that;  and  the  latest  contemporary 
and  still-producing  author  to  be  pre. 
sented  In  this  way  is  Mr.  Stockton, 
whose  books  are  t>elng  Issued  by  tbe 
Scrlbners  in  an  extremely  attractive 
edition. 

The  sudden  interest  which  the  Span- 
ish language  has  come  to  have  for  pro- 
gressive Americans  Is  again  Illustrated 
In  the  publication  of  a  text-book,  or, 
more  correctly,  a  "reader"  In  Spanish, 
entitled  "Dace  Cnentos  Escogldos." 
Tbe  editor,  C.  Fontaine,  Is  In  charge 
of  Spanish  and  French  Instruction  In 
tbe  higb  schools  at  Washington,  and 
this  volume  has  been  practically  tested 
In  bis  classes.    W.  B.  Jenkins,  publish- 


Jostah  Flynt  and  Alfred  Hodder  are 
collaboratluK  upon  a  series  of  storle* 
of  the  life  of  thieves.  Hr.  Hodder  fur- 
nishes the  Imagination,  and  Mr.  Flynt 
the  facts.  It  Is  always  open  to  queb- 
Oon  whether  such  tales  do  not  do  more 
barm  than  good,  but  In  this  Instance 
they  are  reasonably  sure,  at  least,  to 
be  well  told. 

A  pecoUar  book,  which  putports  to  be 
the  account  of  tbe  discovery  of  so  an> 
cleat  Buddhist  manusclpt.  Is  "Tbe  Un- 
known Lite  of  Christ,"  written  by  tbe 
one  who  claims  to  have  made  the  dis- 
covery, Nicolas  Notovltch,  and  trans- 
lated from  tbe  French  by  Alexlna  Lo- 
ranger.  The  hypothetical  Buddhist 
manuscript  gives  facts  snd  precepts 
connected  with  the  life  of  a  cwtaltt- 
Balnt  Issa,  about  whose  Identity  with 
Jesus  Christ  the  reader  Is  urged  to 
raise  no  question.  Rand,  McNally  A: 
Co.  are  tbe  publishers. 

An  English  inspector  of  reformatory 
schools  tells  a  tittle  tale  which  would 
have  amused  Thackeray.  One  of  hla 
wards  who  had  secured  a  place  at 
Obarterbooise  as  a  page  wrote  back  to 
his  former  superintendent: 

"The  young  geatiemen  here  are  not 
made  to  be  half  so  car^nl  at>ont  their 
b's  as  you  need  to  make  us.  After  map- 
per the  master  calls  over  their  names, 
and  eaoh  boy  answers.  '  'Ad  some.'  " 

This  was  his  ver^on  of  OoL  New- 
come's  famous  '^Adsum." 

Mr.  Ford's  "Janice  Meredith."  of 
which  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  are  the  putv 
Ushers,  has  not  only  sold  by  the  ten 
thousand  copies  at  a  rate  wblcb  has 
kept  tbe  presses  busy,  but  has  already 
reached  the  dignity  of  an  Illustrated 
edition.  Another  book  wblcb  has  had 
a  lai^  and  Immediate  success  Is  Mrs. 
Burnett's  novel,  "The  De  Wlllonghby 
Claim."  The  first  edition  was  oversold 
before  publication,  and  there  bos  beea 
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ao  active  demaod  for  It  ever  Blnce. 
Charles  Scrlbner'a  Sons  are  the  puV 
llsbers. 

Tbe  prfiKfpal  alteratlaiiB  In  tbe  Kng- 
Usb  Vtm  ot  coprrigbt,  foceahadowM  la 
the  new  Oopyrigbt  Bill,  aie:— 

1.  A  term  of  tlilrtT  years  from  the 
date  of  pabllcatlon  la,  In  the  case  of 
postbnmona  worka,  snbstltatecl  for  the 
term  of  forty-two  yeara  under  the  ex- 
isting law. 

2.  CoDtribntors  of  arttclea  to  period- 
icals may  republish  them  In  a  separate 
form  after  two  years  from  the  time  of 
tbelr  appearance  In  the  periodical,  In- 
iDStead  of  after  twenty-eight  yeara,  as 
under  the  present  law. 

3.  Any  newspaper  recelTlng  special 
and  Independent  news  of  any  fact  or 
event  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
British  Islaada  will  enjoy  copyright  in 
that  news  for  the  apace  of  eighteen 
hours. 

Tbe  London  Academy  has  started  a 
Eymposlum  upon  the  question  whether 
oopyrigbt  ought  to  be  materially  ex- 
tended, or  even  made  perpetual.  The 
authors,  whose  c^lnlon  it  has  asked, 
are  by  no  means  nnaoimous  In  favor- 
ing a  longer  copyright.  Witness  Mr.  O. 
B.  Shaw,  who  writes  with  emphasis: 

Oonslderbig  that  an  inventor  who  en- 
riches tie  world  le  granted  patent 
rt^bts  for  foarteeo  years  only,  It  Is  not 
clear  why  an  aathor,  who  possibly  de- 
bauches It,  Should  get  from  thirty  to 
over  one  hundred  years  copyright  The 
present  term  la  too  long,  except  In  a 
very  fe^v  special  casefl,  for  which  ei- 
teusloo  should  be  granted  on  sippllca- 
tton  to  tbe  courts.  If  the  deecendaats 
of  authors  want  copyrights,  they  can 
earn  them  by  writing  Iwofes. 

There  are  comparatively  few  easUj- 
accessible  volumes  that  cover  tbe  pe- 
riod of  History  dealt  with  in  EUzabeth 
Wormeley  Latimer's  new  book,  "Jndea, 
from  Gyrus  to  Titus."  This  volume  Is 
one  of  unusual  interest,  not  only  to  the 


general  reader,  but  especially  to 
students  of  history  and  Scripture.  It 
Is  written  in  clear  graphic  narratlvu 
fashion,  and  the  leading  events  of  six 
hundred  years  of  Jewish  history  arc 
grouped  about  the  central  figures  of 
the  men  who  shaped  them.  Studies  of 
the  times,  the  cliaracter  and  tbe  work 
of  such  men  as  Bsra  tbe  Reformer, 
Nehemiah  Judas  Uaccabaeus,  Cyrus, 
Alexander  and  many  others  of  like  dig- 
nity give  value  to  tbe  book.  A.  G.  Mc- 
Glurg  &  Co.  are  tbe  pnbllsliecs. 

Early  editions  of  Mr.  Kipling's  writ- 
ings continue  to  bring  high  prices  at 
London  auction  sales.  Among  other 
material  recently  disposed  of  In  this 
way  was  a  file  of  the  Week's  News, 
published  at  Alahabad,  including  tbe 
nnmbera  from  January  7  to  September 
16,  1888.  Each  of  these  papers  con- 
tained a  short  story  by  Mr.  Kipling. 
Some  of  these  have  never  been  reprint- 
ed, and  there  seems  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  tbe  purchaser  of  them  may 
contemplate  putting  them  into  a  vol- 
ume, against  which  Mr.  Kipling  has 
uo  copyright  protection,  and  tbe  read- 
ing public  no  redress. 

Treading  on  Dumas's  ground  Is  apt 
to  be  a  perilous  enterprise.  Tet  a 
vrriter  so  evidently  fascinated  by  the 
picturesque  details  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rln's  time  as  Is  James  Eugene  Farmer, 
the  author  of  "Tbe  Grand  Msdemois- 
elle,"  need  not  be  too  much  daunted  by 
the  fear  of  unfair  comparisons.  This 
story,  whose  central  figure  is  Mile,  d^ 
Montpensler,  the  granddaughter  of 
Henry  IT,  Is  lively  and  full  of  action, 
with  tbe  reckleesnees  of  the  period,  tbe 
gay  swinging  rhymes,  the  adroltly- 
tnmed  toasts  and  the  flash  of  swords 
decidedly  prominent  The  hero  is  the 
Count  de  Lannoy,  who  tells  bis  tale  in 
autobiographical  fashion,  as  la  tbe  cus- 
tom of  heroes  at  present  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  CoJ 
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Archibald  Malmalson.  Br  Jirllao  Haw- 
thorne.   Fimk  &  WagnaUs  Co.  Price 

Burr,  Aaron.    The  Beacon  BlogmptiieB. 

B7  Heniy  F.  Merwln.    Small,    Uay- 

oard  &  Oo.    Price  $O.TS. 
ClTil  War,  HlBtorr  of  th«.    By  J&mes 

Schouler.      Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    Price 
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Doce    Cucntos    Eecogldoe.    Edited  for 
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R.  Jenkins.    E>rloe  $0.60. 
Dpistlea    from    Old    Lands,   New.    By 
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Price  $1.50. 
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Dnimmond.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Oo.  Price 

$1.50. 
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Price  $1.60. 
Uow  Much  U  Left?      By  Washington 

Gladden.      Houelinm,    Mifflin  &  Oo. 

Price  $1.25. 
In  ConnAtlcm  with  the  De  WUloughby 

Oalm.  By  Frances  Hodgsm  Burnett 

Chaclee  Scrlbner's  Sons.  Price  $1.50. 
John  Brown.    The  Beacon  Biographies. 

By     Joseph     Edgar    Obamberlaln. 

Small,  Meyniard  &  Co.    Price  $0.75. 
Jndea  from  Cyrus  to  Titus.    By  Bliza- 

beth  Wormeley  Latimer.    A.  0.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Oo.    Price  $2.60, 
Luther  Strang.    By  Thomas  J.  TMan. 

B.  F.  Fenno  &  Oo. 
Mistress  Fenwlch.    By  Dntton  Payne. 

R.  F.  Penno  &  Co.    Price  $1.50. 


Negro,  American,  The  Future  of.  By 
Booker  T.  Wa^hlngtM).  Small,  May- 
Bard  &  Co.    Price  $1.50. 


Old  Book  and  the  Old  FalUi.  The.    By 

Robert    Stuart    MacArttrar.     B.    B. 

Treat  &  Co.    Price  $1.60. 
Old  Things  and  New.    By  Sara  Ham- 
mond Palfrey.    W.  B.  <^aibe  &  Oo. 
Opera,   Guide   to   the,  A.   By  Eatber 

Singleton.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    Price 

$1.60. 
Queen's  Twin,  The,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Sarah  Ome   Jewett     Hougliton, 

Mlfilln&Oo.    Price  $1.25. 
Beminlacences.    By  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price  $2.60. 
ReTolntlonlst,  Memoirs  of  a.     By    P. 

Kropotkln.    Houghton,  BiUfflln  &  Oo. 

Price  $2.00. 
'Science,  Century  of,  A.  By  John  Flcrice 

Houghdon,  Mifflin  &  Oo.    Price  $2.00 
eha-metees  Wayne.    B7  Dalllwell  Sut- 

cUfTe.  Dodd,  Mead  &.  Co.  Price  $1.60. 
Sparks  and  Flames.    By  Henry  Wilson 

Strattouv    M.  F.  Massfleld  &  A.  Wa- 

aete.    Price  $1.25. 
Stephen  the  Black.      By    Cazolbie    H. 

Femberttm.    George  W.  Jacobs  8c  Oo. 

Price  $1.00. 
South,    The    Enqitre  of  -Uie:  Its   Re- 
sources, Industries  and  Resorts.      By 

Fraak    Presbey.      Published  by  Qie 

Southern  Railway  Company, 
Smface  of  Things,  The.      By  Charles 

WaldfitelD.    Smalt,  Maynatd    &    Oo. 

Price  $1.25. 
Sweet   Little   Maid,  A.    By    Amy    E. 

Btancfaard.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Oo. 

Price  $1.00. 
Sword  of  Justice,  The.      By  Sheppard 

Stevens.    LltUe,  Browa  &  Co.    Price 

$1.25. 
Tales  of  an  Old  Chateau.      By      Mar- 
guerite BooTet    A.  0.  M«01ni%  &  Co. 

Price  $1.26. 
United  States,  Territorial  Acquisitions 

of.  The.    By  Bdward  Btcknell.  Small, 

Maynard  &.  Co.    Price  $0.80. 
Wife  of  His  Youth,  The.    By  Chaj-les 

W.  Ohesnutt      Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.    Price  $1.50. 
Wine  on  the  Lees.    By  J.   A.   SteuarU 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    Price  $1.50. 
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THE  TEEND  IN  AMEEICAK  CITIES. 


Two  facte  bard  to  reconcile  are 
prominent  In  American  cities  to-da^— 
the  contlnaance  of  corrDptlon  and  tbe 
trend  towards  municipal  ownerahUi  of 
moBoiiolleB. 

OC  tbe  corrDptlon  there  Is  o^er- 
vbelmtDg  evidence,  tbon^b  It  la  less 
flagrant  tban  formeii^.  In  April,  1899, 
tbe  Repnbllcan  party,  under  "Boos" 
Piatt,  n-blcb  Is  In  power  Id  tbe  State 
Legialatare  of  New  York,  appointed 
tbe  Hazet  Committee  to  Investigate 
tbe  Democratic  goTemment  of  Greater 
New  York  City  under  "Boss"  Croket. 
Mt.  Cioker  volonteered  to  go  on  tbe 
wltueas-atand,  and  gloried  in  making 
an  exposition  of  his  political  philos- 
ophy. He  showed,  with  engaging 
nalvett,  that  It  rests  on  tbe  morality  of 
tbe  street-comer  boy,  the  highest  In- 
junction of  whose  code  la:  "Always 
stand  by  your  pals."  To  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils;  all  appointments 
nniat  be  subject  to  tbe  approval  of  tbe 
city  leader:  Judges  should  pay  heavy 
sntMidlea  to  the  election  funds  and  ap- 
point referees  and  arbitrators  agree* 
able  to  tbe  leader;  all  employees,  from 
scavenger  to  city  treaBurer,  should  be- 
long to  tbe  reigning  party.  "Working 
fOT  my  own  pn>flt7  Of  course.  Day 
and  night,  and  every  day."  These  are 
the  chief  articles  In  the  political  creed 
0*  the  mler  of  the  second  greatest  city 
In  the  -world.    But  be  de  lies  that  the 


leaders  rob  the  City  Treasury.  With 
righteous  Indignation  he  repels  tbe  accu- 
sation. "If  you  can  prove  that  I  took 
&  dollar  of  tbe  city's  money  you  can  cut 
off  tbla  arm,"  he  declared,  with  dra- 
matic emphasis.  But  t  e  was  coy  about 
exptainlng  bow  be  had  acnnnnlated 
tbe  fortune  -vhlcb  enalbles  him  to  keep 
a  racing-stable  in  England,  and  to  en- 
gage the  best  suite  of  ioodm  od  Atlan- 
tic liners  when  be  crosses.  That,  he 
angrily  asserted,  ttos  bis  "private 
business,"  and  he  would  not  willlngty 
allow  the  appointee  of  a  prying  rival 
"Boss"  to  examine  It  When  It  was  re- 
vealed that  tbe  flrepnoof  system  of  the 
Roebling  Company  had  been  made 
compulsory  for  all  dty  build  ngs,  to 
the  excltiBl<Mi  of  equally  good  competi- 
tors, Immediately  after  Mr.  CnAer's 
son  was  received  Into  the  company, 
tbe  paternal  feelings  were  at  once 
aroused,  and  the  outraged  father  bit- 
terly complained  that  ■'they  'want  to 
prevent  my  boys  going  into  business." 
But  tvben  his  chief  sabordtnate  ac- 
knowledged that  he  paid  Mr.  Oroker 
several  thousands  a  year  from  the  As- 
surance Oompaor,  In  Tvblch  all  the 
city  officials  find  It  convenient  to  take 
out  their  guarantee  bonds  at  double 
rates;  when  It  was  elicited  that  the 
"boss"  also  draws  large  sums  as 
partner  in  a  firm  of  auctioneers  and 
valuers,  to  which  tbe  Judges  Indirectly 
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pasB  mucb  business;  and  when  be  blm- 
seir  ackiiowlcdgeii  that  no  accounts 
are  kept  of  the  heavy  aubscrlptlons  to 
campaign  fuad^  made  by  oorporatlona 
enjoying  city  privileges,  and  by  ol- 
ficials  enjoying  cltj  lucomee;  then  an 
enllglitet^ug  glimpse  was  obtained  of 
the  aources  of  his  large  fortune.  But 
the  cbeers  of  his  supporters,  "wbo 
crowded  the  courtroom,  showed  their 
approval  of  the  lofty  moral  claims  of 
their  chief.  He  sincerely  believes  these 
Indirect  means  of  levying  tribute  from 
the  city  are  perfectly  bonesL  He  and 
his  lieutenants  are  sustained  In  tbelr 
practices  by  a  cousciousness  of  virtue. 
They  stand  by  each  other  In  prosper- 
ity and  adversity;  like  Bobln  Hood, 
they  give  a  fractlto  of  tbetr  gains  to 
the  poor;  after  an  electoral  campaign 
they  hand  over  an  alleged  surplus  to 
the  clergy  for  philanthropic  distribu- 
tion; they  spealc  a  good  word  to  the 
magistrates  when  one  of  the  "boys" 
gets  iDto  trouble;  these  and  the  other 
laws  of  the  moral  code  of  the  bulk  of 
their  supporters  they  have  kept  from 
their  youth.  Consequently  Mr,  Croker 
was  not  at  nil  lojured  by  the  unveiling 
of  his  system  of  plunder,  mitigated  by 
philanthropy,  ^ten  he  left  for  Eng- 
land, a  few  days  later,  his  henchmen 
Bather<>(l  In  crowds  to  see  blm  off;  his 
state-rooms  were  loaded  with  flowers, 
the  newspapers  recordeil  his  conversa- 
tion, and  even  the  bolls  od  his  neck 
were  fnflUfuliy  chronlrleil.  Mr.  Iteed. 
ex-Spea.krr  of  the  House  of  Rrpresent- 
ativcfl.  and  Sir  Julian  Pnuncefote.  the 
English  Amibnnsndor  at  Washington. 
both  of  whom  left  b.T  the  same  vessel, 
were  nlraoxt  onnotlced ;  but  the  city 
■chief  had  a  send-off  which  a  prince 
might  envy,  for  "he  -won't  forget  any- 
body who  neglects  to  show  up  and  sup- 
port hlni  at  this  .lunrture,"  as  one  of 
his  henchmen  remarked. 

In  Pblindeiphla  the  Republican  ma- 
chine, under  "Dave"  Martin,  remains 
so  etrangly  fortlBed  In  power  that  the 


Municipal  League  thought  It  hopeless 
lo  opipose  It  at  the  lost  election,  espe- 
cially as  the  votes  for  their  candidates 
In  the  autumn  campaign  bad  been  mis- 
counted by  the  cheating  officials,  and 
troops  of  impersonators  and  repeaters 
had  gone  \mmolested  to  the  poll«. 
There  the  city  bail  Is  still  Incomplete, 
though  a  self-^perpetuatlng  commission 
has  spent  upon  It  over  £4,000,000.  In 
St  Loula  a  commission  which  sat  In 
the  Bprlug  of  this  year  disoovered  that 
a  bead  of  the  Street  Watering  Depart- 
ment had  received  money  from  con- 
tractors to  allow  them  to  work  regTiIar- 
ly  below  Hieir  contract,  a^d  bad  com- 
pelled them  to  abstain  from  bidding 
for  a  certain  district  which  he  retained 
at  double  rates  for  a  man  of  straw, 
who  represented  himself;  it  sboiwed 
that  an  Inefficient  Excise  Commission- 
er appeared  to  divide  his  enormous  sal- 
ary with  a  State  Governor  and  othera 
who  secured  his  appointment;  and  that 
other  officials  and  departntents  were 
equally  dishonest 

In  Chicago,  during  last  yar,  the 
regulation  that  sireet-pavlng  for  more 
than  a  small  amount  should  be  let  by 
contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  was 
evaded  In  favor  of  party  friends  by 
the  arangement  that  separate  bills  for 
less  than  the  limiting  sum  should  be 
presented  for  bits  of  the  work,  the 
same  contractor  sending  In  a  sbeaf  of 
accounts  for  one  length  of  street 
Quantities  of  street  repairing  were 
paid  for  and  not  executed.  Saloons, 
gambling-ho\ises  and  dene  of  Ill-fame 
were  protected  by  Aldermen,  and  al- 
lowed full  play,  and  the  Civil  Service 
laws  were  violated  with  shameless 
contempt. 

The  vle^  of  this  side  of  American 
city  government  alone — bosses  with 
semi -barbarous  codes  of  morality, 
nfflclals  dlebonest  and  Inefficient  re- 
presentatives mean  In  ability  and  cor- 
rupt in  character— gives  the  Impres- 
sion to  an  English    citizen    that   they 
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cannot  poetibly  fallow  the  example  ot 
Britisb  cities  in  that  enlargement  of 
municipal  function  which  Is  roughly 
described  as  Municipal  Socialism.  let 
the  trejd,  in  ttils  direction,  in,  aa  Dr. 
Albert  Shaiw,  the  foremoet  authority 
on  American  municipalities,  says,  "the 
most  popular  and  stsniflcant  move- 
mult  of  tbe  day  In  the  United  States." 
In  Great  Britain  the  similar  move- 
ment was,  for  several  decades,  uncoo- 
edous.  Ten  years  ago,  wben  Glasgow 
had  already  canled  out  most  of  the 
Boclalistic  enterprises,  which  have 
made  her  a  household  word  among 
American  reformere,  some  lawyers  In 
Edinburgh  were  shocked  by  the  sug- 
geetloa  of  an  investigator  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  article  they  had  aslied  him 
to  write  for  a  law  Journal  should  be 
"MTinicipal  Sod  all  sm  in  Scotland." 
They  were  astounded  that  Fuch  a 
chaise  could  be  brought  against  canny 
Scotch  clOes.  They  had  lived  la  the 
midst  o(f  Muntclpol  Socialism  and  did 
not  know  it.  N'ot  until  the  London 
County  Council  began  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  provincial  cities  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Works  Department,  and 
declaratione  In  favor  of  Municipal 
Water.  Tramwaya,  etc.,  did  the  theore- 
tlcai  objectors  to  soeinlistlc  tendencies 
awake  and  make  a  bitter  fight. 

But  la  tbe  United  States  the  oitlzene 
are.  In  most  cases,  acutely  conscious  of 
the  movement.  It  Is  accompanied  by 
excited  public  meetings,  by  "scare- 
head"  newspaper  articles  which  de- 
Doucce  the  "theories  of  half-baked  col- 
lege professors,"  or  strenuously  sup- 
port tbe  "movement  of  the  people  to 
break  tbe  shackles  of  monopoly."  It 
is  part  of  the  swelling  tide  of  antagon- 
ism to  Tmsta,  Combines,  and  great 
fla.-ineinl  Corporations,  which  are  now 
damnging,  not  mainly  the  lowest 
classes,  but  those  middle  classes  Who 
are  less  accustomed  to  suffer  silpnlly 
tlian  are  the  wage-earners.  In  the 
States  the  men  who  profit  by  the  prK 


va.te  ownersblp  of  water,  ga«,  electric 
light  and  rapid  transit  are  more  un- 
scnipulons,  resourceful  and  energetic 
In  pushing  their  intereots  than  are 
tbelr  British  colleagues.  Cnless  the 
citizens' are  alert  and  determined  tbey 
lose  valuable  assets  as  unconsciously  as 
tbe  countryman  loses  bis  purse  in  a 
crowd.  As  was  illustrated  In  Chicago 
last  year,  clever  corporation  larwyera 
work  assiduously  to  obtain  from  venal 
coundls  an  extension  of  franchises 
years  before  the  old  rights  expire, 
Newspapers  are  bought  ex'duslvely  to 
blind  the  public  to  tbe  merits  of  a  pro- 
posed deal.  For  privileges  worth  mll- 
liona  of  dollars  the  company  promoters 
can  afford  to  pay  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  In  bribes,  lobbying, 
and  new^aper  subsidies;  and  so  usual 
are  these  methods  that  they  are  em- 
ployed without  rebuke  by  citizens  who 
vaunt  their  respectability  and  hold 
high  place  in  the  churches.  Therefore 
any  movement  towards  municipal  so- 
cialism In  America  demands  a  more 
vigorous  public  opinion  than  In  Great 
Britain.  Nearly  every  victory  Is  hard 
won  by  skilful  leadership  and  deter- 
mined fighting. 

Further,  as  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties  are  generally  controlled 
by  corrupt  machines  and  represent  no 
vital  principles,  at  any  rate  in  city  af- 
fairs, reform  of  city  govcument  and 
enlargement  of  city  functions  are  usu- 
ally aseoclsted  with  a  man  reilier  than 
a  party.  A  compact  party,  represent- 
ing a  definite  program  of  reform,  like 
the  Progressive  party  In  London,  Is 
hardly  known  In  America.  In  general, 
n  mayor,  elected  by  the  people  at 
large,  represents  the  policy,  and  wins 
so  much  public  support  as  to  force  the 
Council  to  carry  out  bis  suggestions. 
The  Hon.  H.  S.  Plngree,  for  several 
years  Mayor  of  Detroit  and  now  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  is  still  the  head  of 
municipal  movements  In  his  town.  He 
passed  through  the  last  I>eglslature  an 
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Act  TrUch  eai&cmt^n  tib«  Common 
Gotmcil  of  Detroit  to  appoint  a  "De- 
troit Street  Boltwar  OomfmlBBloii,"  coa- 
alstlnc  of  tbree  peraons,  empowered,  at 
Its  own  dlscretiom,  to  acquire  any  or 
all  of  the  tramwaya  ■wttMn  the  dty, 
and  to  ot>^ate  and  malotadn  tbem  oo 
behalf  of  the  city  exactly  as  If  they 
■were  a  board  of  directora  of  a  com- 
pany. The  appolntm^it  of  this  Oom- 
mlBBtoo,  wblch  Is  iH>w  at  work,  lUoa- 
trates  the  Americaii  preference  for 
conoeotrated  responaltilUty  and  dis- 
trust of  the  Oommon  Oounclls— very 
common  conndls,  as  the  mayor  <rf  one 
of  the  chief  dtles  said  to  the  writer. 
The  power  of  even  these  Oommlsslon- 
era  Ib  limited  in  hni>ortant  directions. 
'Hie;  may  not  charge  pawwiKerB  more 
than  they  are  atnr  dtarged  by  the 
company,  and,  most  significant  of  all, 
they  are  "erpresaly  prohibited  from 
granting  or  extending  the  Ufe  of  any 
franchise  (right  to  the  use  of  the 
streets)  under  any  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  this  Act."  The  Governor 
himself  ts  one  of  the  CommlBSloners. 
and  ts  chiefly  relied  upon  to  make  the 
experiment  succe«afal. 

Id  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mayor  a.  M,  Jon««. 
a  Welataman  who  crossed  the  Atlantic 
at  fifteen,  has  won  a  natlonsl  reputa- 
tion in  two  years  by  bis  vigorous  sup- 
port of  extended  city  action.  He  had 
tHwfvra  the  bias  of  his  thought  and 
character  by  Inaugurating  a  mdnlininn 
waee  and  a"  elghl-hour  day  with  In- 
rreased  pay  In  his  onra  works;  by  ea- 
tablMhlng  a  small  park,  with  band- 
stand, setteee,  maypole,  etc.,  for  the 
free  use  of  his  employees:  by  taking 
excnrslonn  doiwu  the  bay  with  hla 
woricmen  and  their  families;  by  paying 
a  five  per  cent,  bonue  to  lalMr,  and  by 
granting  a  iweek's  annnal  holiday  on 
full  pay.  When,  therefore.  In  1897,  a 
deadlock  oocurred  at  the  Republican 
Oonventlon,  and  Mr.  Jones  was 
brought  forward  aa  a  "dark  horse,"  be 
wae      enthusiastically    accepted    and 


afterwards  elected.  But  the  party 
hendimen  found  that  the  man  who 
talked  the  kanguage  of  Tolstoi,  and  was 
able  to  put  np  on  the  wail  of  his  work- 
shop, 'fTbe  rule  governing  this  factory: 
Therefore  whataoever  ye  -woiHd  that 
men  should  do  unto  yon  do  ye  even  so 
to  tbem,"  wltbont  Incurring  the  charge 
of  canting  humbug,  was  hostile  to 
Oielr  machine  purposes.  He  was 
therefore  rejected  at  the  party  CMtren- 
tlon  In  1899,  and  immediately  came  out 
aa  an  Independent  candidate.  He  was 
opposed  with  all  the  ndght  of  both  tiie 
Republican  and  Democratic  machines; 
the  Ministers'  Union  was  agalnat  him 
because  he  had  acted  on  his  declared 
principle  that  "the  one  way  to  finally 
overcome  the  saloon  la  to  provide  a 
better  substitute;"  and  constantly  he 
was  assured  that  all  the  Infiucntla] 
people  were  on  the  other  aide.  Bnt  his 
program  and  his  personality  appealed 
to  the  Toledo  voters.    He  advocated: 

1.  Public  ownership  of  all  public 
■KtHlHea. 

2.  No  grant  of  new  or  extention  of 
exlBtlng  monopolistic  privileges. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  private  contract 
system  In  doing  city  work. 

4.  Establishment     of     free     public 

5.  More  money  for  parks,  free 
music,  and  playgrounds. 

6.  Kindergartens  In  connection  with 
all  the  pvrt)lic  scbools. 

The  result  of  the  election  staggered 
the  party  managers,  and  caused  a  flut- 
ter through  American  political  circles, 
for  Mr.  Jones's  V&.l^i  votes  more  than 
doDbled  the  united  vote  of  the  r^ular 
Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates. Such  an  emphatic  endoreem^it 
of  a  socialistic  program  hy  an  Import- 
ant city  wns  never  knoiwn  before  In 
the  States. 

In  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  a  dty 
of  eo.OOO  Inhabitants.  Kir.  Chase  waa 
elected  Mayor  tn  November,  1898. 
though  he  ran  as  representative  of  the 
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So<4al  Democracy,  vblcb  Is  beaded  b]r 
Mr.  Eugene  Debs,  tbe  leader  of  tbe 
great  PDlfanan  strike.  Bis  procrram 
waa  quite  as  Radical  as  tbe  Toledo 
prc^ram.  Bnt  be  was  outside  the  party 
machines;  tbe  dtlEens  relied  on  bis 
honest;;  and  evests  bare  verified  their 
expectation  that  be  would  not  be  sna- 
cepttble  to  tbe  corrnpt  Infloence  of  the 
railway  company  that  they  wished  to 
compel  to  sink  tbelr  tracks  below  the 
atreete  and  to  aboUab  level  croHdngs. 

In  CSilcago  the  revolt  of  the  citizens 
tn  1886  Bgahiat  a  proposed  extension 
of  the  privileges  of  tbe  tramway  oom- 
panles  waa  pbenffmeaal.  Tbe  Allen 
law  bad  been  passed  by  doubtful 
means  through  tbe  Slate  Legislatare, 
to  empower  the  City  Council  to  grant 
an  extensloa  for  fifty  yeani,  and  the 
Counclllora  (falttatul  goanUans  of 
tbelr  own  hiterests)  were  scheming  to 
give  away  tbla  privilege,  wortb  £20,- 
000.000,  without  adeqnate  compensa- 
tion to  the  city,  tbongb  not  without 
tbe  full  ransom  to  themselves.  But 
Cbicago  rose  In  fury  against  tbe  pn>- 
posal.  Indignant  poblte  protests  and 
fierce  newspaper  articles  showed  the 
pubHc  feeling.  Oiwwds  gathered 
aronnd  tbe  city  ball  during  tbe  Oomi- 
ell  meetlnga,  and  even  threats  to  lynch 
the  Conncillors  wbo  should  vote  for 
the  robbery  were  beard.  Mayor  Har- 
rison, a  shrewd  politician,  wbo,  like 
moBt  American  mayors,  has  a  veto  on 
the  decMons  of  tbe  Oouncll,  correctly 
gauged  the  common  opinion,  and  re- 
fused to  consider  any  proposal  respevt- 
ing  tramways  until  tbe  obooxloua 
Allen  laFW  was  repealed.  That  trans- 
ferred tbe  fight  to  the  State  Leglsla- 
lurp.  where  the  same  meu  who  bad 
passed  tbe  law  were  finally  compelled 
to  rescind  It  Governor  Tanner,  who 
bad  been  elected  with  the  support  of 
the  great  corporations,  signed  the  re- 
scindment  after  a  little  hesitation.  At 
the  mayoralty  election  which  followed. 
In  May.  1869.  Mr.  Altgeld.  ex-Oovem- 


or  of  ItUnols  ran,  as  an  Independent 
candidate,  upon  a  program  of  munici- 
pal ownerabip  of  mcnopolles  and  sup- 
port of  tbe  Cbloa«D  free«llver  plat- 
form of  the  nattonal  Democratic  party. 
Municipal  ownership  proved  so  pofni- 
lar  that  both  the  regular  Republican 
and  DenKTcratlc  candidates  advocated 
It  In  tbelr  public  addresses,  and  Mayor 
Harrison,  the  regular  Democratic  nom- 
inee, "Who  represented  successful  oppo* 
sitlon  to  tbe  schemes  of  the  tramway 
companies,  was  re-elected  by  149.000 
votes,  against  107,000  for  the  Repotdl- 
can,  and  46,000  for  Altgeld.  This  se- 
cession of  46,000  voters  from  the 
party-machine  camBdate  Is  significant 
of  tbe  separation  of  municipal  frmn 
national  issues,  ivblch  la  proceeding 
apace,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  Id  American  city  poUUce. 

Quite  as  snggeetlve  was  tbe  uprising 
of  New  York  against  the  proposal  to 
grant  to  a  company  tbe  right  to  con- 
struct and  to  own  la  perpetuity  an  un- 
dergtvtind  tunnel  for  rapid  transit. 
New  York  is  built  on  a  long,  narrow 
island,  witb  tbe  business  quarter  at 
tbe  point  next  tbe  ocean,  and  tbe  resi- 
dences tn  tbe  middle  and  the  upper 
end.  Every  morning  and  evening, 
therefore,  mllllona  of  people  must  pass 
up  and  down  tbe  long  avenues  which 
run  tbe  length  of  tbe  Island.  Under- 
ground tunnels,  for  express  trains  to 
carry  tbe  cnnwds  tar  out  and  bring  dis- 
tant spots  within  tbe  zone  of  residence, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  New  York 
life.  Fire  years  ago  the' citizens  voted 
for  the  oonstmctlon  of  such  tunnels  by 
tbe  dty  Itself,  and  In  the  constitution 
of  Greater  New  York  enabling  provl- 
bImis  were  inserted.  Rapid  Traurit 
OommissbHiers,  "all  honorable  men," 
were  appointed,  and  plans  and  specifi- 
cations got  out  But  tbe  advent  of 
Tammany  Hall  to  power  in  January,* 
1S!>S.  lialted  the  proceeding. 

By  tlip  pemicloii>i  system  of  rhecks' 
and    balances,    which  mare  so   many 
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American  i^nstltutlonftl  arrangi-iueuts, 
the  City  Counsellor,  n  Taniinauy  of- 
ficial, waa  I'mpowered  to  veto  the  plana 
and  proposnlB.  Mayor  Van  Wyek  -was 
also  iKiBtlle  and  contemptuous  to  the 
Commission  appointed  by  his  prcde- 
ceasor;  and,  natoraJly,  the  oomiianles 
owning  the  surface  and  elevated  llaes, 
which  would  be  damaged  by  the  un- 
derground transit,  expected  from  Mr. 
Croker'a  party  a  substantial  return  of 
kindness  for  heavy  coutrlbutiona  to 
the  campaign  fund.  Hence,  the  City 
Counsellor  vetoed  all  the  plans  of  the 
OommiBsioncrs  and  "held  up"  Rapid 
Transit. 

If  the  Tight  to  build  and  work  the 
tunnel  could  be  transferred  to  a  pri- 
vate company  It  la  clear  that  abun- 
dant "boodle"  woakl  be  within  reach 
of  the  parlies  who  consummated  the 
deal.  Nobody  can  esUraale  the  profits 
which  will  be  cybtainaUe  twenty  years 
hence,  by  the  fortunate  owners  of  the 
only  means  of  CPwHt  passage  from  the 
city,  below  Fourteenth  Street,  to  the 
homes  beyond  Central  Pai*.  For  the 
opfwrtuaity  to  reap  this  rich  bairest 
It  is  easily  conceivable  that  financiers 
would  be  willing  to  ahow  great  "pri- 
vate generosity  towards  the  bends  of 
Tammany  HnH.  while  saving  their  cou< 
sciences  from  the  snsplcdon  of  robbing: 
the  public  Treasury,"  which  so  pains 
and  angers  Mr.  Croker.  At  the  1>cgin- 
nlng  of  1899  it  was  conveniently  dis- 
covered that  the  public  constnicllon  of 
the  tunnel  would  canae  the  city  lo  ex- 
cewl  the  debt  tlraJL  which  Is  drawn  by 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Oom  ml  sal  oners,  balked  In  their 
efforts  l)y  one  plea  and  another.  Intro- 
duced Int4>  the  State  Tieglslature  n 
Bill  to  enable  tbem  to  let  the  rights  to 
perpetuity  to  n  private  corporation. 
But  an  unexpected  storm  aroae.  Public 
opinion,  before  wlik-h  even  Tammany 
nnift  bow.  exprewied  Itaelf  wllh  ear- 
nestnesR  against  the  iimpoxat,  Gov- 
ernor   Roosevelt    declared     he   would 


sign  no  Bill  which  would  permit  the 
alienation  of  the  franchise  for  more 
than  fifty  yeans,  and  everybody— Gov- 
ernor, Rapid  Transit  Commissioners, 
Mayor,  Boss,  ne^vsp«ipeFB  and  public — 
hastened  to  declare  that  city  construc- 
tion and  ownership  is  the  best  method, 
and  only  in  case  that  is  found  impos- 
sible should  the  entrance  of  a  private 
corporation  be  tolerated.  So  strong  wag 
the  pressure  that  ultimately  the  May- 
or, who  had  the  final  veto  power,  re- 
fused In  May  to  sanction  the  measure 
even  n-ith  a  fifty-j'ear  limitation,  and 
pubUc  construction  is  now  the  only 
course  open.  Conveniently,  again,  It 
has  been  discovered  that  Ehe  fresh  val- 
uation of  the  city  removes  the  fear  of 
exceeding  the  debt  limit.  While  the 
agitation  was  proceeding,  the  New 
York  Journal  and  the  World,  both  yel- 
low journals,  with  the  "largest  circula- 
tion In  the  world,"  and  both  ver>-  keen 
to  scent  the  popular  path,  opened  their 
columns  to  promises  to  subscribe  to  the 
pifbllc  loan  for  the  city  construction, 
and  demonstrated  the  ea^mess  of  the 
people  to  lend  their  money  for  the  pro- 
ject. Further,  the  Journal,  a  f«w 
weeks  previously,  had  set  out  the  pro- 
gram of  home  policy,  for  which  It  will 
dght.  with  "Muntclpfll  Ownership  of 
City  Monopolies"  In  the  forefront 
With  heavy  type.  In  Its  usoa]  hysteri- 
cal style,  It  expounds  the  snccesses  of 
Glasgow.  Birmingham,  and  other 
cities;  and,  whether  Its  vigorous  agita- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  munlcl- 
pnl  gas  plant  for  New  York  is  sincere 
or  not.  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  Is  at 
least  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Amongst  American  cities.  Philadel- 
phia, "the  Quaker  dly."  is  shamefully 
pre-eminent  for  the  flagrant  rottenness 
of  Itn  government  Even  Ne^  York, 
with  all  the  abuses  of  Tammany  Hall, 
must  yield  dlsgniceful  precedence  to 
the  city  of  I.ilKTty  Bell  and  the  Hall 
of  Indepemlence.     There  the  Reptibli- 
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can  mucliine  holde  InvJDvlble  9wa;.  So 
weak  are  the  opposins  Democrats,  and 
e»  ttUdeTeloiped  as  yet  ttie  Reform 
party,  that  the  check  of  vlgoivas  oppo- 
AVOoxt  Is  lacUng,  and  the  boee  and  hlB 
gang  have  long  nm  riot.  Under  those 
condtttoDB  the  failure  of  municipal 
owttersb^  in  Philadelphia  would  be 
anticipated.  For  many  years  tbe  In- 
competent Council  refused  to  allo^  the 
gasworks  to  be  kept  In  a  proper  state 
<rf  repair;  they  overloaded  the  staff 
with  crowds  of  political  henchmen: 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet 
were  supplied  without  proper  check; 
ImproTements  In  tnanufactnre  were  re- 
fused; and  accounts  were  kept  in  Im- 
becile fashion.  It  Is  freely  aaeerted 
and  currently  believed  that  tbls  policy 
was  deliberately  pursued  at  the  insti- 
gation of  those  interested  In  securing 
possession  of  the  works.  At  last.  In 
1S9T,  the  Council  consummated  Its 
folly  and  treason  by  letalng  the  works 
to  a  corporation,  after  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  Is  widely  be- 
lieved, were  distribated  amongst  the 
aldermen  In  bribes.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever 
— sfttrlbuted  by  doctors  to  the  Impure, 
nnflltered  water,  which  Is  distributed 
through  the  city's  mains — caused  over 
400  deaths  In  Philadelphia  In  ten 
weeks.  Public  Indignation  was  hot,  be- 
caose  again  and  again  the  Council  had 
been  warned  by  tbe  medical  profession 
and  strongly  urged  to  construct  the 
necessary  fltterers  and  reservoirs.  But. 
either  through  careless  neglect  or  ma- 
levolent design,  the  reform  of  tbe  sys- 
tem waa  delayed,  and  typhoid-fever 
germs  were  called  In  as  allies  of  the 
xpeculators  who  wanted  the  water  as 
well  as  tbe  gas.  But  this  tlnie  the 
criminal  conspiracy  to  prevent  efflclenl 
administration,  and  so  to  force  on  tbe 
sale  of  the  works  was  too  strongly  sus- 
pected for  success,  and  the  demand  of 
the  citizens  was  for  "the  purification 
of  our  present  supply  by  sand  filtration 


under  lAly  otmersAip  «itil  control." 
That  demand  has  prevailed,  and  tbe 
necessary  funds  have  at  last  been  voted 
by  the  Council.  That  tbe  members  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Club  and  of  tbe 
Trades'  League,  along  with  the  leading 
physicians  and  other  cltlnene  of  like 
influence,  should  Join  an  agitation  to 
demand  a  remedy  by  the  city  Itself 
rather  than  by  tbe  surrender  of  public 
control.  Is  Illustrative  of  the  changing 
temper  of  tbe  Americas  public  with 
regard  to  municipal  monopolies. 

After  Philadelphia  some  relief  is 
necessary.  For  an  agreeable  contrast 
we  may  take  Boston,  which  Mayor 
Quincy  has  made  Into  one  of  the  most 
progressive  cities  of  America.  He  Is 
one  of  the  handful  of  well-born  Ameri- 
cans who  havf  made  politics  a  profes- 
sion In  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
During  bis  three  years  of  office  he  has 
demonstrated  tbe  superiority  of  tbe 
educated  and  trained  administrator  to 
the  man  picked  off  tbe  streets  for  po- 
litical services.  New  enterprises  and 
Improved  methods  of  organization 
have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  pro- 
cession. A  municipal  printing  plant 
was  established  in  March,  1807,  which, 
with  trade-union  rules  and  a  "content- 
ed force  of  workmen  as  not  tbe  least 
pleasing  result  of  the  policy,"  has 
saved  the  city  at  the  rate  of  £2500  a 
year,  according  to  tbe  report  of  three 
leading  citizens  who  audited  the  ac- 
counts. For  eighteen  months  the  city's 
electrical  work  has  been  executed  by 
a  new  department  of  electrical  con- 
struction and  two  hundred  members 
of  the  building  trades  in  another  de- 
partment do  the  repairs  to  city  build- 
ings as  well  as  some  new  contract 
work.  Last  summer  tbe  open-air  bath- 
ing accommodation  was  increased  and 
made  free,  with  the  result  that  more 
than  three  times  as  many  baths  were 
taken  as  In  the  previous  year;  and  In 
the  winter  the  first  all-tbe-year-round 
public  batb-bouse  in   tbe  States  was 
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opened  od  Dover  Stre«t  It  cost  over 
£18,000,  contalDfi  shower-  and  tub-batbs 
for  men  and  for  women,  and  no  charge 
Is  made  for  admission.  A  system  of 
puhllc  parks,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
most  extenslTs  and  beautiful  in  the 
world,  is  near  completion;  public  gyra- 
nnsla  are  supplied;  and  summer  mnslc 
In  the  parks  Is  well  established.  Last 
winter  Boston,  the  old  metiopolii  of 
New  England  Pnrltanism,  overcame 
the  difficulty  about  allowing  Sunday 
concerts  for  profit  by  supplying  series 
of  municipal  concerts  at  cost  price. 
"The  great  problem  of  social  science 
Is  that  of  securing  some  general  dis- 
tribution among  all  the  people  of  the 
advantages  and  facilities  whlcb  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge  and  the 
advance  of  clvlllcatlon  have  developed 
In  Buch  rich  measure."  This  states- 
manlike passage  from  the  Major's  de- 
fence of  his  broad  Sunday  policy  Is 
equally  a  defence  of  mo  unique  under- 
takings—the Picnic  Excursions  and  the 
Municipal  Boys'  Camp.  The  day  pic- 
nic excursions  to  Long  Island  last  sum- 
mer. In  which  13,E»40  children  and  660 
adults  Joined,  were  given  out  of  the  In- 
come of  a  fund  left  to  the  city  for  this 
purpose,  and  managed  gratuitously  by 
city  officials,  with  such  success  that  the 
Kayot  thinks  "it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  record  of  tbe  past  season  could  not 
be  duplicated  or  even  approached  by 
any  private  charitable  organization." 

The  Boys'  Gamp,  maintained  for 
seven  weeks,  Id  1898,  ot  the  expentt  of 
the  city,  provided  S31  poor  lads  with 
five  days  under  canvas  at  an  average 
cost  of  7s.  Qd.  a  head.  This  year  sim- 
ilar outing  opportunities  for  girls  are 
proposed,  and  the  Mayor  urges  that  the 
"expense  Is  so  moderate  as  to  make  It 
easily  possible  to  afford  a  week's  outing 
of  the  character  to  every  boy  of  school 
age  in  the  city  who  would  not  other- 
wise t>e  able  to  enjoy  a  vacation  out- 
side the  city  limits.  Such  a  camp 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  an  exten- 


sion of  the  system  of  public  education 
of  the  young,  and  as  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  giving  a  different  kind 
of  Instruction  and  training— but  one 
no  less  valuable,  perhaps— from  that 
which  Is  given  In  tbe  schoolroom." 

Mayor  Qulncy  Is  (ortnnate  among 
American  city  reformers  In  that  no 
oiqtosltlon  on  theoretical  grounds  Is 
raised  by  Bostonians  to  these  far- 
reaching  plans.  They  ar«  disarmed  by 
the  quiet  confidence  with  which  he 
conceives  his  schemes  and  the  rapid, 
r..30urceful  way  In  which  he  carries 
them  to  success.  He  appreciates  the 
double  necessity  of  radically  altering 
the  machinery  of  the  city  government 
to  adapt  It  to  modem  needs,  and  at  the 
same  time  cotKiliatlng  the  contro1l»8 
of  the  present  machinery  and  using 
them  for  his  broad  plans  during  the 
transformation  );»erlod. 

Gradually  the  two  chambers  of  the 
City  Leglslaturt  have  been  stripped  of 
their  powers;  and  this  year,  by  the 
creation  of  a  Board  of  Appropriation, 
which  controls  the  finances  and  makes 
!t  passible  to  frame  "somelhlng  like  a 
scientific  budget,"  the  last  important 
function  of  the  lower  chamber  has  dis- 
appeared. Contemporaneously  the 
Mayor  Is  Increasing  the  number  of 
honorary  appointive  commissions, 
which  occupy  about  the  same  place  lu 
the  government  as  the  committees  ot 
British  City  Councils,  and  through 
which  be  secures  tbe  sympathy  and 
assistance  of  representative  people  of 
good  standing  and  ability,  and  evades 
tbe  obstacles  which  an  Inept  council 
always  presents  to  American  reform- 
ers. Three  such  commlMlons  have 
charge  of  the  reorganized  correctlonar 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  five 
others  of  the  statistical  department, 
municipal  baths,  municipal  concerts, 
free  evening  lectures,  and  boys'  sum- 
mer camp  respectively;  while  the  Mer- 
chants'  Municipal  Committee,  chosen 
tto4  by  the  electors,  but  by  tbe  central 
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commercial  orgaolsatlon  of  tbe  dt;,  Is 
a  mayor's  cabinet,  a  permanent  bod 7 
of  adrtsera  on  financial  and  commercial 
matters.  With  tbia  remarkable  com- 
bination of  scientific  organization, 
BtatesmaaHlce  schemes,  and  shrewd  po- 
litical management,  Boston  Is  fast  win- 
ning the  place  among  American  cities 
wblcb  Birmingham  held  tn  Britain  In 
tbe  seventies,  and  Glasgow  bas  at- 
tained Is  tbe  nineties. 

In  other  Important  cities  of  the  States 
tbe  same  tendencr  la  shown.  At  tbe 
last  mnnlclpal  election  In  Denver  three- 
quarters  of  the  votes  caat  were  "against 
corporation  control  of  tbe  city,"  the 
elected  Democratic  candidate  and  the 
nominee  of  tbe  Civic  Federation  both 
mating  water,  gas,  and  tramways  tbe 
chief  iBsnes.  At  Milwaukee  the  newly- 
elected  mayor  Is  commlted  to  munici- 
pal ownership.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  re- 
elected Its  mayor  last  year  on  tbe  hard- 
fought  lasne  of  city  tramways;  and.  In 
the  constitution  for  San  Franclato, 
which  will  come  into  force  In  January 
next,  there  is  a  special  clause  to  ex- 
pressly prohibit  tbe  renewal  or  regrant- 
ing  of  existing  monopolistic  privileges. 

The  two  fact»— grave  offlclal  corrup- 
tion and  a  marked  trend  towards  muni- 
cipal socialism— which  I  have  shown  to 
dlatlngulsb  Amencan  cities,  will  appear 
to  the  British,  citizen  to  be  mutually 
exclusive.  Representatives  and  officials 
who  are  financially  clean  he  considers 
essential  to  extended  city  operations. 
First,  honesty;  then  larger  business, 
appears  to  be  tbe  proper  order.  But 
that  order  Is  Impossible  In  tbe  States, 
because  the  private  corporations  which 
control  the  citjr  services  are  a  prime 
cause  of  tbe  corruption.  To  secure 
special  privileges  they  debauch  coun- 
cillors, aldermen,  mayors,  legislatures, 
and  governors.  One  mayor  was  lately 
offered  £10,000  by  one  company,  and  a 
trip  round  the  world  for  himself  and 
his  family  by  another,  if  he  would  al- 
low certain  city  ordinances  to  pass.    A 


governor  of  a  large  state  was  offered 
20.000  shares  In  a  company  If  he  would 
sign  a  measure  for  Increasing  Its  priv- 
ileges. He  knew  that  his  signature 
would  probably  Increase  tbe  value  of 
those  shares  by  £120,000.  His  successor 
did  aign  tbe  bill,  and  the  shares  rose 
In  price  even  more  than  that  amount 
As  Governor  Plngree  has  said:  "Good 
municipal  government  Is  an  impossi- 
bility while  valuable  trancblaes  are  to 
be  had  and  can  be  obtained  by  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  money  In  bribing  the  public 
servants." 

Tbe  companies  deliberately  adopt  the 
policy  of  distributing  ^area  to  news- 
paper proprietors  and  editors  and  to 
city  authoriUea  who  "are  In  a  posltJoo 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  busi- 
ness." Therefore,  public  Interest  nsnal- 
ly  dashes  with  prlva^  Interest  when 
a  question  of  privilege  or  taxation 
arises.  The  companies  are  serenely 
content  as  to  which  will  prevalL 

Public  ownership  offers  less  tempta- 
tion to  Jobbery  and  scoundretlsm  than 
the  surrender  of  public  services  to  priv- 
ate corporations.  Tbe  alternative  la 
not  between  honeMy  with  private  en- 
terprise and  dishonesty  with  public 
ownership,  but  between  periodical  and 
gigantic  frauds,  along  with  the  surren- 
der of  cHy  property,  and  the  retention 
of  valuable  rights  at  the  risk  of  con- 
stant petty  peculation.  Neither  policy 
offers  Ideal  conditions,  but  the  prefer- 
ence is  now  In  favor  of  tbe  smaller 
thefts.  It  la  cheapo  for  the  city  to 
lose  small  sums  annually  through  the 
selection  of  workmen  for  political  rea- 
sons than  to  remain  In  tbe  grasp  of 
private  corporations  who  can  levy  ex- 
orbitant charges. 

Also,  reform  of  politics  will  be  easier 
when  tbe  cities  have  ousted  the  com- 
panies. Rich  and  Influential  citizens 
who,  as  investors,  are  now  frequently 
Interested  In  resisting  reform,  will  then 
have  only  their  Interests  as  taxpayers  to 
consider,  and  will,  therefore,  be  more 
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Ulcely  to  demand  efllclent  admlnlBtra- 
tion;  wbile  the  rank  and  file  of  voters 
will  give  greater  attention  to  tbelr  city 
government  when  It  affects  their  tram 
fares,  gas  and  water  bills,  and  tele- 
pbone  charges.    Tlierefote,   the  trend 

The   OonUmpsimrr   RaTttw. 


toward  city  ownership  is  an  evldeuce 
of  a  determinatlou  to  continue  the  slow 
work  of  pnrlflcatlon.  As  mnch  aa  Civil 
Service  Beform,  It  "makes  for  right- 
eousness." 

J.  W.  Martin. 


OUR  LORD  AND  SAINT  PETEE.' 

BT    BBLHA  LAHBBLOF. 


It  was  at  the  time  when  Our  Lord 
and  St.  Peter  had  Just  entered  Para- 
dise, after  tbelr  wandering  through  the 
world,  and  tbelr  man;  jears  of  suffer- 
ing. 

You  mar  Imagine  what  a  joy  it  was 
for  St.  Peter.  You  may  Imagine  what 
a  dllTerence  there  was  between  sitting 
on  tbe  Mount  of  Paradise  and  looking 
out  over  tbe  world,  and  wandering  as 
a  beggar  from  door  to  door.  It  was 
one  thing  to  be  safe  In  tbe  gardens  of 
Paradise,  and  another  to  stray  on  eartb 
and  not  know  where  one  might  find 
shelter  on  a  stormy  nigbt;  perhaps  be 
compelled  to  wander  about  on  tbe 
highway,  In  cold  and  darkness. 

You  may  Imagine  what  a  delight  It 
must  have  t>een  to  arrive  at  the  right 
place  at  tbe  end  of  such  a  Journey.  St. 
Peter  bad  not  always  felt  quite  assured 
that  the  thing  would  end  well.  There 
were  times  when  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing doubts  and  being  uneasy,  for  It  had 
been  weli-nigb  impossible  for  poor  St. 
Peter  to  understand  the  reason  for  all 
their  hardships,  if  Our  Lord  was  Indeed 
the  Lord  of  all  the  eartb. 

And  now  no  unruly  desire  would 
ever  come  and  worry  him  again.  You 
may  imagine  how  glad  he  was  at  tbis. 
Now,  Indeed,  ihe  could  afford  to  laugh 
over  all  the  trouble  that  he  and  Our 
Lord  bad  passed  through. 

Once,  when  they  bad  been  so  mlser- 
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able  that  he  could  endure  It  no  longer. 
Our  Lord  had  taken  him  and  begun  to 
ascend  a  high  mountain,  without  tell- 
ing him  what  they  were  to  do  up  there. 

They  had  passed  by  towns  that  lay 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  mountain,  and  castles 
that  lay  higher  up.  They  had  passed 
farther  on  by  farms  and  shepherd  huts, 
and  bad  left  behind  tbe  last  stone 
refuge  of  the  woodcutter. 

And  at  last  they  had  come  out  on  the 
open,  where  the  mountain  stood  bare, 
without  either  shrubs  or  trees,  and 
where  a  hermit  had  built  a  hut  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  assistance  to  way- 
farers In  distress. 

After  tliat,  they  bad  gone  over  snow- 
flelds,  and  won  their  way  up  to  dreary 
piles  of  Ice,  which  stood  all  heaped  and 
tilted,  among  which  nought  but  a 
chamois  could  make  his  way. 

Up  there  Our  Lord  had  found  a  little 
bird  with  a  red  breast,  which  lay  all 
frozen  on  tbe  Ice,  and  be  had  taken  up 
the  little  bulfincb  and  bestowed  It  about 
his  person.  And  St.  Peter  remembers 
that  be  bad  wondered  whether  they 
would  dine  on  the  little  bird. 

They  had  wandered  a  long  hour  over 
the  slippery  blocks  of  ice,  and  St  Peter 
had  thought  that  tbe  kingdom  of  death 
bad  never  come  so  nigh  him,  for  a 
deadly  cold  wind  and  a  deathly  black 
fog  enveloped  them,  and  as  far  as  he 
could  see  no  living  thing  was  nigh. 
And  yet  they  had  not  come  further 
than  the  middle  of  the  mountain. 
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Then  he  had  begged  Our  Jjord  that 
tbey  mtglit  turn  about. 

■Not  jet,"  said  Our  Lord,  "for  I  will 
ahon'  you  Bometblng  that  eball  give 
jou  courage  to  bear  all  trouble." 

Then  they  had  wandered  farther 
through  fog  and  cold,  till  they  had 
reached  a  wall  of  endleas  height,  which 
prevented  them  from  keeping  on. 

"That  wall  goes  round  the  mountain," 
said  Our  T»rd,  "and  you  cannot  cUmb 
over  It  at  any  point.  Neither  may  any 
man  see  what  there  is  on  the  other 
Hide,  for  here  Paradise  t>egins,  and 
here — all  up  the  mountain  sides — dwell 
the  blessed  dead." 

But  St  Peter  was  unable  to  dissem- 
ble his  unbelief. 

"IQ  there  It  Is  not  dark  and  cold,  as 
it  iB  here,"  said  Our  Lord,  "b^green 
summer  and  bright  sun  and  staH" 

But  St.  Peter  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  him. 

Then  Our  Lord  took  the  little  bird 
which  he  hod  Just  found  on  the  Ice, 
and  he  bent  himself  back  and  threw  it 
over  the  wall,  so  that  it  fell  down  In 
Paradise. 

And  straightway  St.  Peter  beard  a 
merry,  joyful  twitter,  and  made  out 
the  song  of  the  bulflnch  once  more,  and 
was  mightily  astonished. 

He  turned  to  Oar  Lord  and  said: 

"Let  US  go  down  to  earth  again  and 
endure  all  there  is  to  be  endured,  for 
DOW  do  I  see  that  thou  hast  spoken 
truth,  and  that  there  Is  a  place  where 
life  prevails  over  death." 

And  they  had  descended  the  moun- 
tain and  begun  thtir  wanderings  anew. 

For  long  years  that  was  all  SL  Peter 
bad  seen  of  Paradise— be  had  simply 
gone  on,  filled  with  longing  for  the 
land  behind  the  wall.  And  now.  at 
length,  be  was  there  and  need  long  no 
more.  2s'ow  might  be.  all  day,  draw 
happloese  with  full  bands  from  never- 
falling  springs. 

But  hardly  had  St.  Peter  l>een  four- 
teen days  In  Paradise  when  an  angel 


came  to  Our  Lord  where  he  sat  on  bis 
throne,  bowed  tiefore  him  seven  times, 
and  Informed  him  that  some  grave  mis- 
fortune must  have  befallen  St.  Peter. 
He  would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and 
his  eyes  were  all  reddened,  as  though 
he  had  not  slept  for  many  nights. 

Bo  soon  as  Our  Lord  heard  that,  he 
arose,  and  went  to  find  St.  Peter. 

He  found  him  far  away  in  an  outer 
comer  of  Paradise.  He  lay  upon  the 
earth  as  though  he  were  too  weary  to 
stand,  and  he  had  rent  his  garments 
and  strewn  ashes  In  his  hair. 

When  Our  Lord  saw  him  so  troubled 
he  sat  down  on  the  ground  beside  him. 
and  talked  to  bim  exactly  as  be  would 
have  done  if  they  had  still  been  wan- 
dering among  the  troubles  of  this 
world. 

"What  is  It  that  makes  you  so  sad. 
St.  Feterr'  said  Our  Lord. 

But  grief  had  so  overpowered  St. 
Peter,  that  he  was  unable  to  answer. 

"What  is  it  +hat  makes  you  so  sad. 
St  Peter?"  again  asked  Our  Lord. 

When  Our  Iiord  repeated  tbeguestlon, 
St.  Peter  took  from  his  head  his  crown 
of  gold  and  cast  It  at  Our  Lord's  feet, 
as  though  he  desired  to  say  that  he 
would  have  no  more  part  in  bis  honor 
and  glory. 

But  Our  Lord  well  understood  that  St. 
Peter  was  so  desperate  that  he  knew 
not  what  he  did,  and  thus  he  was  not 
angered  with  him. 

"It  is  time  that  you  told  me  what 
troubles  you."  he  said  as  gently  as  be- 
fore. In  an  even  more  loving  tone. 

But  now  St  Peter  sprang  up,  and 
then  Our  Lord  perceived  that  he  was 
not  only  troubled,  but  In  a  rage  as  well. 
He  came  up  to  Our  Lord  with  clenched 
fists  and  flashing  eyes. 

"Now  will  I  take  my  leave  of  your 
service,"  said  St.  Peter.  "I  cannot  stay 
a  day  longer  in  Paradise." 

And  Our  Lord  sought  to  pacify  him, 
as  he  had  done  many  a  time  before 
when  St.  Peter  had  been  angry. 
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"Of  a  certainty  you  sball  have  leave 
to  go,"  be  said;  "but  first  you  must  tel) 
me  what  It  Ib  tbat  displeases  you." 

"I  must  say  to  you  tbat  I  expected  a 
better  reward  wben  we  both  went 
tbrougb  all  kinds  of  misery  on  tlip 
earth  below,"  said  St.  Peter. 

Our  Lord  saw  that  St.  Peter  was 
filled  witb  bitterness,  and  he  was  not 
angered  against  him. 

"I  say  unto  you  that  you  are  free  to 

go  whithersoever  you  will,  only  yon 

must  let  me  know  what  troubles  yon." 

Then,  at  length,  St  Peter  dlscloMd 

the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

"I  bad  an  old  mother,"  be  said,  "dnd 
she  died  two  days  ago." 

"Now  I  know  what  torments  you," 
said  Our  Lord.  "You  are  In  trouble  be- 
cause your  mother  has  not  come  here 
to  Paradise." 

"Tbat  Is  It,"  said  St.  Peter,  and  at 
tbat  instant  his  grief  overirawered  him, 
so  tbat  he  began  to  sob  and  lament. 

"I  cannot  but  think  that  she  might 
have  deserv-ed  to  come  here,"  said  be. 

But  now  that  Our  Lord  knew  the 
cause  of  St  Peter's  sorrow,  be  was 
troubled  In  his  turn.  For  St  Peter's 
niottaer  had  not  been  such  a  one  as 
deserved  to  be  admitted  to  heaven.  She 
had  never  thought  on  aught  else  than 
the  accumulation  of  money,  and  to  the 
poor  who  stood  without  her  door  had 
she  never  given  so  much  as  a  fartblni; 
or  a  bit  of  bread.  And  now  Our  Lord 
thought  it  a  pity  to  tell  St.  Peter  that 
his  mother  had  been  so  covetous  that 
she  could  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

"St.  Peter,"  said  he,  "how  can  you 
be  sure  that  your  mother  would  get  on 

"There,  now,  yon  are  only  saying  that 
In  order  tbat  you  need  not  grant  my 
prayer,"  said  St.  Peter.  "Who  would 
not  get  on  In  Paradise?" 

"They  who  rejoice  not  In  the  joy  of 
others  woald  not  get  on  here,"  said  Our 
Lord. 


"Then  there  are  others  beside  my 
mother  who  do  not  twlong  here,"  said 
St.  Peter,  and  Our  Lord  knew  that  he 
was  tbiuklog  of  bim. 

And  he  felt  much  troubled  tbat  such 
a  sore  grief  bad  come  upon  St.  Peter, 
and  tbat  be  knew  no  longer  what  he 
was  saying.  He  stood  awhile  and 
waited  for  St  Peter  to  repent  and  un- 
derstand tbat  bis  mother  conld  not  gain 
admlslon  to  Paradise,  but  St.  Peter 
was  stubborn. 

Then  did  Our  Lord  call  to  himself  an 
angel,  and  commanded  him  tbat  be 
shonid  descend  Into  hell  and  fetch  St. 
Peter's  mother  np  to  Paradise. 

"And  let  me  see  bow  he  brings  her 
up,"  said  St.  Peter. 

Our  Lord  took  St.  Peter  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  oat  to  a  precipice  tbat 
went  ^eer  down  on  one  side.  And  he 
[Minted  out  to  him  that  he  need  only 
bend  a  little  over  the  brink  to  see 
straight  down  Into  bell. 

When  St  Peter  looked  down  he  could 
at  first  make  out  no  more  than  if  he 
bad  looked  down  Into  a  well.  It  was  as 
though  a  bottomless  gulf  had  opened 
Itself  beneath  him. 

The  Hrst  thing  he  could  dimly  dis- 
cern was  the  angel,  who  was  already 
on  his  way  to  the  abyss.  St  Peter  saw 
the  angel  descending  swiftly  into  the 
great  darkness  without  fear,  only 
spreading  bla  wings  a  trifle  that  hp 
might  not  fall  too  fast. 

But  when  St  Peter's  eyes  grew  a 
little  more  used  to  things,  he  began  to 
see  more  and  more.  In  the  first  place, 
be  saw  that  Paradise  lay  on  a  circle  of 
mountains  tbat  surrounded  a  great  ra- 
vine, and  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of 
tbis  ravine  that  the  abode  of  the  lost 
lay.  He  saw  how  the  angel  descend- 
ed and  descended  a  long  time  without 
reaching  the  bottom.  He  was  abso- 
lutely appalled  at  the  fearful  depth  be- 

"If  be  Is  only  able  to  get  up  again 
with  my  mother,"  said  be. 
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Oar  Lord  barely  glanced  at  St.  Peter 
wltli  ere«  toll  of  concern. 

"There  1»  no  velght  too  beavf  tor 
my  angels,"  said  he. 

It  was  an  endless,  black  wildemeas 
of  rocks;  sharp-pointed  crags  covered 
the  whole  bottom,  and  between  them 
gleamed  pools  of  black  water.  There 
was  not  a  spear  of  green— no  tree,  no 
sign  of  life. 

Bnt  all  about  over  the  sharp  crags 
had  crawled  the  lost  dead.  They 
reached  out  over  the  tops  of  the  cliffs, 
whither  tbey  bad  clambered  In  the 
hope  of  extricating  themselves  from 
the  abj'es,  and  when  they  saw  that 
,  there  was  no  place  beyond  them  to  get 
to,  they  had  remained  where  they  were, 
petrified  with  despair. 

St.  Peter  saw  some  of  them  sitting 
and  b'liig  with  arms  outstretched  In 
passionate  longing,  and  with  eyes 
steadily  Htarlng  upwards.  Others  had 
cla»peil  their  hands  together  In  front 
of  their  faces,  as  though  to  shut  out 
the  hopeless  hon-or  that  surrounded 
them.  Tfiey  all  were  motionless;  there 
was  not  one  of  them  that  moved.  Some 
of  them  lay  Id  the  pools  of  water  abso- 
lutely still,  without  any  attempt  to  ex- 
tricate themselves. 

The  most  frightful  thing  of  all  was 
that  there  were  such  myriads  of  the 
lost,  rt  was  as  though  the  Iwttom  of 
the  gulf  was  made  up  of  nought  but 
bodies  and  heads. 

And  a  fresh  uneasiness  beset  St. 
Peter. 

"You  Ttlll  see  that  he  cannot  find 
her."  he  said  to  Our  Lord. 

Our  Lord  regarded  bim  with  the 
same  look  of  concern  as  before.  Well 
he  knew  that  St.  Peter  had  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  angels. 

But  It  kept  seeming  to  St.  Peter  that 
it  would  be  Impossible  for  the  angel 
to  find  his  mother  among  the  Infinite 
nnmber  of  the  loot  He  spread  out  his 
wings  and  hovered  to  and  fro  above 
the  abyss  while  he  looked  for  her. 


All  at  once  one  of  the  poor  lost  souls 
down  In  ttie  pit  observed  the  angeL 
And  be  sprang  up  and  stretched  .out 
his  arms  towards  him  and  cried: 

"Take  me  with  you,  talte  me  with 
you!" 

And  of  a  sudden  the  whole  throng 
woke  Into  life.  All  the  millions  of  mll- 
llona  who  were  languishing  there  In 
the  depths  of  hell  bounded  up  at  the 
same  moment,  and  raised  their  arms 
and  called  after  the  angel,  that  be 
might  take  tbem  to  the  blessed  Para- 
dise. 

Their  cry  came  up  to  Our  Lord  and 
St.  Peter,  whose  heart  was  wrung  with 
anguish  when  he  heard  it. 

The  angel  swayed  lightly  over  the 
lost,  but  even  as  be  flew  to  and  fro 
that  he  might  find  her  be  sought,  so 
did  nil  rush  to  follow  bim,  making  it 
seem  as  though  they  had  1>een  swept 
by  a  whirlwind. 

And  at  last  the  angel  came  In  sight 
of  the  one  be  was  to  fetch.  He  folded 
bis  wings  upon  his  back  and  shot  down 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  And  St.  Peter 
cried  out  IQ  Joyful  astonishment  when 
he  saw  bim  pass  his  arms  around  bis 
mother  and  lift  her  up. 

"Blessed  be  thou  who  bringest  me 
my  mother!"  said  he. 

Our  Lord  softly  laid  his  hand  on  St. 
Peter's  shoulder,  as  though  to  warn 
him  against  rejoicing  too  soon. 

But  St.  Peter  was  ready. to  weep  for 
Joy  at  his  mother  being  saved,  and 
could  not  comprehend  that  anything 
could  separate  them  now.  And  bis  Joy 
was  increased  when  be  saw  that,  how- 
ever swiftly  the  angel  had  lifted  her 
up.  yet  some  of  the  lost  had  succeeded 
in  fastening  themselves  on  her  who 
was  to  be  saved,  that  they  might  be 
conveyed  to  Paradise  at  the  same  time 
with  her. 

There  were  about  twelve  of  Iheni 
who  had  hung  fast  to  the  old  woman, 
and  St.  Peter  thought  what  an  honor 
It  was  for  her,  bis  mother,  to  be  able 
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to  rescue  bo  maoj'  jwor  wretches  from 
tboir  lost  state. 

Neither  did  the  angel  do  auglit  to 
preveut  this.  He  seemed  uuC  to  iuIqi] 
the  weight  at  all.  but  soared  and 
soared,  and  e.terted  his  n-ingB  do  more 
tbnn  though  tie  bad  been  carrying  a 
little  dead  bird  to  heaven. 

But  then  SI.  Peter  perceived  that  his 
mother  sought  to  free  herself  from  the 
lost  souls  who  had  hung  upon'her.  Sbe 
gripped  their  bands  aud  loosened  their 
grasp,  so  that  one  after  another  tum- 
bled bacit  Into  bell.  . 

St.  I'eter  could  hear  how  they  Im- 
plored and  besought  her.  but  the  old 
woman  seemed  unwilling  that  any  one 
except  herself  should  be  saved.  She 
freed  herself  from  them  again  and 
again,  and  let  them  plunge  back  into 
misery.  And  as  tbey  fell  curses  and 
lamentations  resouudud  on  every  aide. 

Then  It  was  St.  Peter  (^ried  aloud  and 
besought  his  mother  to  have  mercy, 
but  she  would  uot  listen,  and  kept  on 
as  before. 

Aud  St.  Peter  observed  that  the  angel 
den  slower  and  slower,  the  less  he  had 
to  carry.  Such  a  fright  seized  upon  St. 
Peter  that  his  limbs  gave  way  with 
him.  aud  he  had  to  fall  on  his  knees. 

And  at  last  there  was  but  a  single 
soul  that  clung  to  St.  Peter's  mother. 
It  was  one  that  hung  upon  her  neck, 
and  that  poured  Into  her  ear  its  cry  and 
Its  entrealy  that  she  might  let  It  follow 
her  into  the  joj's  of  Pnradis«. 

Aud  uow  the  angel  with  his  burden 
had  come  so  close  that  St.  Peter  al- 
ready stretched  forth  his  arms  to  re- 
ceive his  mother.  It  seemcil  to  bim 
that  the  angel  would  now  reach  the 
suiiinilt  after  two  more  strokea  of  bis 

Put  of  a  sudden  the  heating  of  the 


angel's  wings  ceased,  and  hts  counten- 
ance grew  black  as  night. 

For  now  the  old  woman  bad  put  out 
her  bands  behind  ber  and  gripped  the 
arms  of  the  one  who  hung  about  her 
neck,  aud  she  tugged  and  pulled  until 
sh«  had  succeeded  in  separating  the 
clasped  hands,  so  that  she  freed  herself 
from  this  last. 

As  the  lost  soul  fell  the  angel  sank 
down  several  fathoms,  and  it  seemed 
as  If  be  were  no  longer  able  to  lift  his 

He  looked  down  on  the  old  woman 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sor- 
row, his  hold  on  her  body  relaxed,  and 
be  let  her  fall  as  though  she  were  too 
beavy  a  burden  for  him,  now  that  she 

Then,  with  a  single  stroke  of  bis 
wings,  he  flew  up  into  Paradise. 

But  for  a  long  time  St.  Peter  re- 
mained on  the  same  spot  and  sobbed, 
and  Our  Lord  continued  staDdlng  at  bis 
side. 

"St.  Peter."  aald  Our  lAxt,  "never 
did  I  think  you  would  weep  so,  after 
coming  to  Paradise." 

Then  God's  aged  servant  lifted  up  bis 
head  and  answered: 

"What  sort  of  a  Paradise  is  that 
where  I  hearken  to  the  woe  of  my  dear- 
est, and  see  the  suffering  of  my  fellow- 
beings?" 

But  over  Our  Lord's  face  stole  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  grief. 

"What  dearer  wish  could  I  have  than 
to  provide  you  all  a  Paradise  of  pei-fect 
bliss?"  said  he.  "Know  you  not  that 
It  was  for  this  1  went  down  to  man 
and  taught  him  to  love  his  neighbor  as 
himself?  For,  as  long  as  tbey  do  not 
this,  neither  In  heaven  nor  on  earth  can 
there  l>e  a  place  where  pain  and  sorrow 
may  uot  reach  them." 
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It  Is  not  a  little  refresblug  to  meet 
vlth  a  writer  at  once  so  well  equipped 
and  M>  original  as  Mies  Mary  H.  KiugB- 
ley  sliowa  berself  in  her  "Weat  African 
Studies."  The  subject  to  which  sbe 
baa  devoted  so  much  and  sucb  well- 
directed  pains,  despite  Its  Inherent  Im- 
portance, Ib  not  one  that  would  be  ex- 
pected to  present  any  special  attrac- 
tiveness to  a  female  traveller;  but  Mrs. 
Bishop  baa  taugbt  us  that  the  energy 
and  courage  of  women  are  not  one 
wbit  Inferior  to  those  of  men  la  the 
exploration  of  difficult  and  UDclvllIned 
regions,  and  MIbb  Klngsley's  scientific 
ardor  has  carried  ber  sucoessfully 
through  all  Impediments.  We  who  live 
at  home  at  ease  can  only  read  wltu 
profound  gratitude  and  with  unfeigned 
admiration  the  record  of  adventures  In 
that  deadly  climate  calmly  faced  by 
one  who  describee  berself  "as  ever  the 
prey  of  frights,  worries,  and  alarms," 
who,  with  unaHected  modesty,  arro- 
gates the  place  of  one  "of  the  brick- 
makers  of  science,"  and  who  bewails 
ber  Inability  to  show  us  anything 
clearly  and  neatly,  owing  to  her  bad 
manner  of  expression. 

On  this  last  point  we  may  assure 
Miss  Klngsley  that  sbe  need  have  no 
misgiving.  Whatever  dllflculty  she 
may  experience  Id  putting  her  thoughts 
Into  words.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
so-called  easy  writing  often  makes  very 
hard  reading.  We  have  too  frequently 
10  mark  the  lack  of  force,  the  shallow' 
Dess  of  thought,  the  partial  knowledge 
with  which  books  of  travel  are  wrltteu, 
not  to  welcome  cordially  a  work 
that  teems  with  thought  and  displays 
on  every  page  a  mastery  of  its  subject. 
ruder  sucb  conditions  we  are  supreme- 

•  Wm  AfririD  Stwllc-t.    By  Mory  H.  KfnmH-, 


ly  indifferent  to  occasional  nigged ness, 
relieved,  as  It  la  constantly  In  these 
"West  African  Studies,"  by  a  bumor 
whlcb  Is  somewhat  exuberant.  Miss 
Kingsley.  like  other  writers,  has  the 
defects  of  bet  qualities,  and  la  her 
efforts  to  reproduce  life  on  the  West 
Coast  sbe  at  times  allows  her  pen  to 
indulge  In  unnecessary  repetition  of 
such  coarseness  of  language  as  Is  a 
real  blemish  In  her  sparkling  and  most 
interesting  volume. 

To  our  thlnlclng  it  needs  a  soul  cast  In 
a  heroic  mould  to  face  the  daily  hor- 
rors of  sojourn  on  the  West  Afrlcaa 
coast.  The  first,  and  a  highly  effective 
deterrent.  Is  presented  by  the  bare 
thought  of  a  voyage  to  that  fever- 
stricken  region  In  a  trading  steamer, 
crammed  with  cargo.  Its  saloon  shared 
with  West  African  merchants,  who  are 
eloquent  on  the  dangers  which  the  in- 
experienced visitors  will  shortly  be 
called  upon  to  Incur,  and  whose  talk 
varies  from  perils  on  land  to  those  to 
be  encountered  amongst  the  breakers 
that  fringe  the  coast. 

"Do  you  ever  get  anything  else  but 
fever?  '  asks  a  new-comer,  nervously. 

"Haven't  Ume,  asnrule;  but  I  have 
known  some  fellows  get  kraw-kraw." 

"And  the  Portuguese  Itch,  abscesses, 
ulcers,  the  Gulnen-worm  and  the  small- 
pox." chimes  in  a  chorus  of  voices. 

To  the  inexperienced  what  a  spectre 
of  horrors  Is  suggested  by  congratula- 
tion on  the  possessiou  at  a  dress  suit 
of  clothes  as  being  constantly  In  requis- 
ition for  funerals,  followed  by  cheering 
reminlscenct'S  of  first  one  comrade  nnd 
then  another  who  had  been  "pegsreil 
out"  and  buried.  Then  come  the 
delights  of  Insect  pesls— clouds  of  mos- 
quitot'8,  binck  beetles  so  tall  that  they 
can  Ntnud  on  their  bind  legs  and  drink 
out  of  a  quart  pot.  scorpions  and  centl- 
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pedes  of  exceptional  malignity,  huge 
dragon  dlea  that  BwUb  you  In  tbe  face 
as  fou  Bit  at  dinner,  and  inlaute  sandy- 
colored  ants  tbat  com«  In  Bwarms  and 
bite  and  burrow  into  your  flesb  and 
leave  their  otTapring  In  tbe  wound  to 
keep  op  the  conflict,  cubnlnatlng  In  tbe 
Driver  ant,  whose  Invasion  le  terrible 
enough  to  empty  an  African  village, 
and  on  whose  entrance  Into  a  but  tbe 
inmates  fly,  leaving  all  tbat  la  moat 
preclouB  behind  tbem.  To  sucb  perils 
by  land  tbe  coaater  adds  tbe  dlacom- 
forts  experienced  on  t>OBrd  daring  tbe 
rainy  season  witb  the  occasional  Inters  - 
lude  of  a  tornado,  and  even  then  tbe 
picture  is  far  from  complete.  How 
some  vegetable  life  contrives  to  sur- 
vive in  the  struggle  for  existence  thus 
Inaugurated  la  described  by  Miss 
KIngsley  in  a  very  Interesting  page^- 

"It  Is  a  very  faednaiUng  thing,"  sbe 
writes,  "to  see  tbe  strsoge  devloea  em- 
ployed by  many  Irinds  of  yonng  seed* 
lings  and  e&pllnga  to  keep  ott  these 
evidently  UDp(q;H>laT  tenants.  Tbey 
chiefly  Gonetst  in  bavlng  a  Sheath  of 
exceedingly  sUppery  surfitce  ronnd  tbe 
lo^er  pftrt  or  tl>e  stem,  which  tbe  anits 
Bi.de  trff  when  they  attempt  to  climb.  I 
used  to  spend  bonrs  watching  these 
affairs.  You  would  see  an  ant  dash  tor 
one  of  these  protected  stems  as  if  be 
were  a  City  man  and  bis  morning 
train  on  tbe  point  of  starting  from  tbe 
top  of  the  plant's  stem.  Be  would  get 
up  half  an  Inch  or  so  because  ot  the 
dust  round  the  bottom  helping  bim  a 
bit,  then,  getting  no  holding-ground,  off 
he  wcoiJcl  sUp  and.  Calling  on  hie  tiack, 
desperately  kick  himself  right  side  up, 
ajid  go  at  It  agaJn  as  if  be  bad  bea^d 
tlie  bell  go,  only  to  meet  with  a  similar 
rebufF.  .  .  Some  plants  don't  mind 
ants  knocking  about  among  tbe  grown- 
up leaves,  trut  wlU  not  have  them  with 
tbe  infants,  and  eo  cover  their  young 
stuff  with  a  fur  or  down,  frberewlth  the 
ant  can  do  nothing.  Otbers,  again,  keep 
him  and  feed  blm  rwitb  sweetstuS,  so 
that  he  should  keep  off  other  enemies 
from  Its  fruit,  etc.  But  I  have  not 
space  to  idng  In  full   the   high    Intelli- 


gence of  West  African  vegetation,  and 
1  am  no  botanist;  yet  one  cannot  avoid 
being  stmck  by  It,  It  Is  so  manifold 
and  masterly."    (pp.  82,  S8.) 

Tbe  reader  win  not  fall  to  notice  here, 
as  etaewhere,  the  attribution  of  detfgo 
and  parpoae  to  the  vegetaUe  creation 
and  the  studied  abstinence  from  all  ref- 
erence to  tbat  Higher  Power  which  Is 
before  all  things,  and  through  whom 
all  tbings  consist 

Tbe  first  four  chapters  of  Miss  Kings- 
ley's  "Stadles"  are  descriptive  of  the 
country,  and  of  tbe  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Its  intaabitants,  and  ber  genius 
displays  ItBelf  In  the  living  Interest 
with  whlcb  she  Invests  each  of  the 
many  and  varied  t<H>lcs  sbe  bandies. 
Tbe  secret  of  ber  success  as  a  writer 
Ilea  in  her  deep  devotion  to  ber  subject, 
which  concentrates  ber  entire  attention 
upon  each  particular  as  it  comes  under 
review.  Never  was  there  a  better  Illus- 
tration of  the  familiar  maxim,  '^Bi  vtt 
me  /lere,  etc."  Whether  Miss  Klngsley 
Is  treating  of  the  natural  products  of 
tbe  country,  or  the  different  tribes  upon 
tbe  West  African  coast,  or  the  strange 
Ssbes  and  the  native  way  of  catching 
them,  or  tbe  dangers  of  sunken  reefs 
on  which  so  many  ships  have  foun- 
dered, or  even  so  commonplace  a  topic 
as  tbe  loading  huge  logs  of  teak,  she 
carries  ber  readers  with  her  by  tbe 
Bheer  force  of  her  own  sense  of  the 
Importance  of  tbe  matter  In  hand,  and 
ber  consequent  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion; and  to  this  Is  added  no  ordinary 
power  of  humor  and  description.  Miss 
Klngsley  is,  moreover,  a  true  scientist, 
and  is  not  afraid,  in  tbe  fulness  of  her 
knowledge,  to  confess  ber  Ignorance 
where  she  has  not  collected  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  t»ase  a  decision.  Her 
transparent  honesty  of  mind  commands 
our  confidence  even  when  we  cannot 
unreservedly  accept  her  conclusions. 

How  seriously  the  inevitable  discom- 
forts attendant  upon  a  voyage  along 
tbe  West  African  coast  are  aggravated 
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wben  tbe  traveller  Is  overtaken  hj  tbe 
wet  Beason.  la  vlyldly  portrayed  In  tbe 
following  parograpb,  which  we  quote 
as  an  admirable  example  of  descriptive 

"Alter  we  passed  Cape  Verde  we  ran 
liyto  tbe  West  African  wet-aeason  rain 
ataeet.  There  ongbt  to  t>e  some  other 
word  than  rain  for  that  sort  of  tUnK. 
We  have  t»  stiffeit  this  poor  snbstan- 
tlve  ap  wltli  adjectives,  even  for  nee 
with  <ynr  own  tbimdentorma,  and  aa  is 
the  morning  dew  to  onr  heaviest  thim- 
der  "torrential  downponr  of  rain,"  eo  Is 
that  to  the  rain  of  tbe  wet  season  in 
West  Africa.  For  weeks  it  came  do'wn 
on  na  (that  vojage  In  one  swishtns, 
nMblng;  cataract  of  water.  The  inter- 
qwces  between  the  pipes  of  water— for 
It  did  not  sso  Into  detaHa  with  drops- 
were  flUed  witb  grar  mist,  and  as  this 
rain  stmck  the  sea  It  kicked  up  snch  a 
water  doM  that  7011  saw  not  Uie  sarf  ace 
of  tbe  sea  nrond  jtm,  'but  only  a  mist 
sea  gliding  bj.  It  seemed  as  tbongh  <we 
bad  left  tbe  clear-cat  world  ami  en- 
tered iDto  a  mist  nnlverse.  Sky,  air, 
aod  sea  were  all  the  same,  as  our  ves- 
sel swept  oD  In  one  plane.  Just  1>eGanee 
she  oapriclonely  preferred  IL  Many 
days  we  nnild  not  see  twenty  yards 
from  tbe  sblp.  Once  or  twice  another 
vessel  would  come  out  of  tbe  mist 
alkead.  slogglog  past  us  Into  the  mist 
behind,  visible  In  our  little  water  world 
for  a  few  minutes  only  as  a  misty 
thing,  and  then  we  leisurely  tramped 
on  alone  "o'er  the  viewless,  buelese 
deep."  with  our  horizon  aloii^lde.  If 
yon  cleared  your  mlod  of  all  prejudice 
the  tbing  was  really  not  uncomfortable, 
and  It  seemed  restful  to  the  mind" 
(pp.  24.  26). 

We  ate  compelled  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  Indulge  In  further  quotation 
from  Miss  Klngsley's  chapter  on  Sierra 
Leone  and  Its  surroundlngR,  and  on 
African  characteristics.  We  have 
vivid  glimpses  of  the  rough  life  spent 
by  buccaneers  on  the  const  a  century 
and  a  balf  ago,  as  well  as  of  contem- 
ponuT  manners  aod  customs  at  the 
capital  city  of  Freetown,  where,  on 
u-Tue  Aax.       VOL.  vi.       29G 


market  days,  "there  is  more  noise  to 
the  square  Inch  than  In  most  things." 
which  grows  to  an  entire  compound 
yell  ou  the  vl^t  of  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
We  have  experience  of  perils  Incurred 
amongst  the  shoals  of  St  Ann  (a  dan- 
ger anticipated  by  tbe  authoress,  whose 
scientific  training  had  taught  her  to 
associate  red  velvet  slippers  worn  by 
the  chief  officers  with  exceptional  ter- 
rors), and  of  tbe  cheerful  assurances  of 
the  older  traders  that  they  were  all 
as  good  as  lost.  As  yet  no  trustworthy 
chart  can  Indicate  the  position  of  every 
sunken  rock  and  pinnacle,  and  perhaps 
none  ever  will,  on  a  coast  whose  river 
mouths  are  barred  by  shifting  sands 
and  where  the  reefs  beneath  the 
surface  rise  and  foil  at  tbe  Impulse 
of  subaqueous  volcanoes.  Tbe  politics 
and  mistakes  of  Liberia,  and  the  com- 
parative excellencies  of  tbe  African 
trlt>ea,  the  noises  of  West  Africa,  ani- 
mal and  Instrumental,  and  the  specific 
odors  of  that'  torrid  zone.  Its  Joys  and 
sorrows,  and  the  more  marked  features 
of  British  commerce  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
all  present  occasions  for  lingering, 
which  we  must  bnrr^  past  to  glance  at 
the  chapter  on  fishing,  where  Miss 
Klngsley  Is  quite  In  her  favorite  ele-  ' 

Let  no  ardent  devotee  of  "the  gentle 
craft,"  however.  Imagine  that  he  will 
flud  In  Miss  KIngsley's  volume  n  fitting 
supplement  to  that  placid  prose  paS' 
toral.  "The  Complete  Angler."  It  wonid 
be  Impossible  to  picture  a  stronger  con- 
trast than  that  presented  by  the  calm 
contemplatlst  who  had  the  happiness 
to  live  In  days  when  men  had  time  to 
think,  and  tbe  furious  and  fighting 
sport  of  our  enthusiastic  flsherwoman. 
We  wonder  what  Is  the  secret  of  the 
Idiosyncrasy;  Is  It  transmitted  by  her- 
editary tendency,  or  is  It  an  as  yet  un- 
accountable variety,  which,  for  some 
persons.  Invests  with  a  fascination, 
which  will  stand  any  climate  or  dis- 
comfort, a  form  of  occupation  which 
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preseDts  iio  charm  to  otbers?  To  manf 
of  UB  nearly  all  tbe  details  of  West  Af- 
rican Oshlng  would  be  Irredeemably  re- 
pellent—tbe  rJsky  caQoe%,  the  African 
fellow-royagere,  tbe  dangerous  sea- 
monBtera,  tbe  stlnlclog  bait,  and,  more 
tban  all.  tbe  terrific  stench  of  the  sea- 
board mud,  steaming  with  the  odors 
of  a  tropical  Tegetatlon,  rotting  In  the 
glare  of  a  tropical  sun.  None  of  these 
things  deter  the  bom  sportsman,  male 
or  female,  and  nnder  tbe  coudltloUB 
Juflt  described,  "with  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  45  per  cent  mosquito,"  we 
are  told,  "If  you  are  flshing  you  will 
enjoy  yourself."  Well,  the  standard  of 
enjoyment  Is  variable. 

A  special  Toyage  to  the  Island  of 
CoriscD.  to  share  In  tbe  annual  flshing 
of  its  freshwater  lakes,  by  representa- 
tive ladles  from  Us  several  villages, 
brought  with  It  Imminent  peril  of  being 
burned  to  death  through  tbe  careless- 
ness of  a  native  Ip  "making  a  farm." 
Some  of  the  "ladles"  were  severely 
scorched,  and  used  the  most  energetic 
language  concerning  that  fool  man  and 
bis  female  relations.  Tbe  Corisco  Ash- 
ing was  delayed  until  appropriate 
baskets  bad  been  manufactured,  and 
was  then  carried  out  by  driving  the 
flsh  into  them.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
baskets  Is  the  average  take,  which, 
after  division  amongst  the  representa- 
tive ladies,  Is  followed  "the  same  even- 
ing by  a  tremendous  flsh  supper,  and 
the  fish  left  over  are  smoked  and  care- 
fully kept  as  a  delicacy  to  make  sauce 
with,  etc.,  until  the  next  year's  flshlug 
day  comes  round."  Occasionally  the 
sport  becomes  highly  eicltlng,  as  wheu 
a  cat-fish  with  teirriblc  spiny  tail  and 
fins  is  Inadvertently  landed  into  the 
canoe.  Miss  Klngsley's  characteristic 
account  of  one  such  adventure  is  ad- 
mirably vivid,  but  it  Is  too  long  for 
quotation  in  erlcnso.  and  would  be 
spoiled  by  abbreviation. 

Weird  and  queer  are  the  methods 
employed  for  catching  West  African 


fishes,  adapted  as  they  are  to  tbe  excep- 
tional conditions  of  a  coast  amongst 
whose  peculiarities  are  floating  Islands, 
adorned  with  trees,  at  tbe  mouth  of 
their  vast  rivers,  which  are  utilized  to 
supply  tremendous  catches.  Weird 
and  queer,  too.  are  the  fishes  tbst 
haunt  these  tropical  waters.  Any- 
where else  one  would  dismiss  as  fabu- 
lous the  story  of  a  monster  "as  big  as 
a  man,  only  thicker,  which  walks  about 
on  its  fins  In  tbe  forest  at  night"— a  fre- 
quent subject  of  native  conversation— 
but  examples  hardly  less  strange 
abound.  There  Is  tbe  electrical  flsta, 
which  sometimes  kills  a  duck  with  Its 
shock,  and  diminutive  warrior  fisbes 
who  will  attack  your  hand  when  down 
in  tbe  water;  and,  finding  no  fight  In  it, 
will  take  any  food  from  it  and  swagger 
away  with  an  air  of  conquest,  and  even 
singing  fishes,  who  upset  all  one's  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  Ichthyology  and 
deprive  tbe  epithet  of  muteness  of  Its 
classic  suitability  for  the  finny  tribe. 
We  can  sympathize  with  tbe  Irrltatiou 
caused  by  the  Ning  NIng,  which  comes 
beside  the  canoe  at  night  just  as  you 
are  falling  asleep  and  rouses  yon  with 
Its  Idiotic  and  monotonous  strumming, 
a  creature  gifted  with  powers  of  ven- 
triloquism and  pertinacity  In  equal  pro- 
portions, which  will  neither  be  silenced 
nor  driven  away.  This  fresh-water 
species  is  matched  by  the  salt-water 
drum-fish,  with  Its  "bum-bum"  note. 
The  occupation  of  fisherman  Is  held  In 
low  esteem,  for  In  plain  terms  the  Af- 
rican Is  a  bom  thief,  and  employment 
carried  on  at  night  affords  opportunity 
for  stealing  the  missionary's  ducks,  or 
the  merchant's  goods,  or  the  neighbor's 
plantains. 

From  fishes  to  fellsh  Is  not  a  very 
abrupt  transition,  as  all  living  crea- 
tures, and  most  dead  objects  besides, 
alTord  occasion  for  Fetish,  by  which 
term  Miss  Kingsley  means  the  religion 
of  the  natives  of  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  not  tbe  "worship    of     a 
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material  object"— the  accepted  aeuBe  tn 
which  the  word  Is  used  by  compara- 
tive ethnologists.  The  whole  eabject 
of  Fetish  Is  difficult  and  complex,  aod 
with  IlB  allied  topics  of  Afrlcao  medi- 
cine aod  witchery  fills  a  most  Import- 
ant section  of  Mlsa  Klngsley's  atudles. 
It  may  seem  preeumptuoue  to  attempt 
a  definition  of  Fetlsb,  when  so  high  an 
antboiitf  as  the  authoress  admits  "It 
Is  far  easier  to  state  what  PetlBb  is  not, 
than  to  state  what  it  Is."  but  from  the 
very  Interesting  details  wUcb  she  sup- 
plies we  should  venture  to  define  It  as 
a  modified  form  of  Fantbelsm.  in  wblcb 
the  place  of  the  one  God,  whom  Spin- 
oza Identified  with  the  hard  and  nn- 
changeable  order  of  nature,  is  filled  by 
a  multitude  of  spirits  and  demons 
wblcb  pervade  all  the  animate  and  In- 
animate world.  But  to  the  mind  of  the 
West  African  these  spirits  are  very 
different.  In  their  perpetual  and  practi- 
cal power  over  the  destiny  of  man, 
from  those  inflexible  rules  which,  In 
Spinoza's  system,  are  only  n  not  her 
name  for  the  eternal  decrees  of  God. 
Inniunerable  and  malignant  as  thexe 
spirits  are,  they  are  yet  to  be  success- 
fully combated,  needing  for  their  effec- 
tual defeat  a  proportionate  exercise  of 
antagonistic  Influence,  so  that  the  de- 
mon who  would  not  yield  to  tbe  opposi- 
tion of  a  private  person  may  be  con- 
quered by  the  higher  charms  of  a  chief- 
tain or  a  great  witch  doctor.  The  whole 
life  of  the  West  African  is  colored  by 
unceasing  apprehension  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  spirit  world  who  do  not  re- 
quire of  necessity  a  material  object 
in  wblcb  to  manifest  themselves.  After 
nightfall,  especially,  those  Journeying 
on  a  forest  path  are  tbe  prey  of  alarm- 
ing apparitions,  calling  for  the  most 
careful  Investigation  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  the  visitant.  Woe  to 
the  travellers  who  cannot  discover  any 
white  ash  left  behind  In  the  ghostly 
track!  "Unless  the  Fetish  authorities 
In  town  choose  to  explain  that  It  was 
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merely  a  demand  for  so  much  calico, 
or  a  goat,  etc.,  some  one  of  tbe  party 
will  certainly  get  ill"  (p.  117).  How 
widely  distributed  this  demonic  force 
Is  held  to  Ik,  may  be  gathered  from 
Misa  Kingsley's  quotation  of  the  fol- 
lowing Hoes,  which  she  affirms  to  be 
magnlflceot  Fetish:— 

"Ood  of  the  granite  and  the  rose. 
Soul  of  the  Uly  and  the  bee, 
Tbe  mighty  tide  of  being  fiorws 
Throngn  countleBS  ctiannels,  lyord,  from 

Thee. 
It  springs  to  life  In  grass  and  flowers, 
Tbroogh  every  range  of  Being  mns. 
And  from  Creatlcm'a  -mighty  towers 
Its  glory  fiameB  In  stars  and  sans." 

It  is  only  natural  that,  with  such  a 
make  of  mind,  every  form  of  disease 
should  be  attributed  to  supernatural 
malignity,  and  that  the  successful  em- 
ployment of  European  medlclnee  should 
be  promot«d  by  a  lllwral  Infusion  of 
Fetish;  and  we  can  only  lament  that 
Miss  Klngsley  does  not  give  us  In  full, 
with  her  own  indication  of  the  analogy 
between  the  Ideas  of  Goethe  and  the 
native  pbllOBopbere,  the  conversation 
of  The  witch  doctor,  the  gist  of  which, 
she  declares,  was  Goethe's  "Prome- 
theus." Tbe  Afrlcau's  sense  of  man's 
Inferiority,  as  compared  with  the  Sem- 
itic conception  of  his  place  In  Creation, 
and  of  tbe  unwearied  antagonism  of 
the  spirit  world,  may  be  largely  due 
to  the  terrific  natural  phenomena  by 
which  he  bos  been  surrounded  and  the 
ease  with  which  his  wants  are  sup- 
plied; but  bow  the  bent  of  mind  which 
his  externa]  conditions  have  helped  to 
engender  affects  the  African's  view  of 
Christianity  Is  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
moment,  on  which  all  Interested  In  mis- 
sions will  be  anxious  to  bear  Miss 
Klugsley's  testimony:— 

"The  more  you  know,"  she  writes, 
"the  African,  tbe  more  you  study  bis 
laws  and  inetltntlons.  ^e  more  yon 
must  recognise  that  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  bis  intellect  Is  logical,  and 
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you  see  how,  Id  aJ)  tblngs,  be  uses 
thla  ab«olutelj  sound  but  nairvw 
thougbt-form.  He  Is  oot  a  dreamer 
nor  a  doubter;  eTerythlng  Is  real,  very 
real,  horribly  real  to  him.  It  is  lotpos- 
sible  for  me  to  describe  It  clearly,  but 
the  quality  of  the  African  mind  la 
strangely  uniform.  This  may  seem 
strange  b)  those  who  read  accounts  of 
wild  and  awful  ceremonials,  or  of  the 
African's  terror  at  ^rhlte  man's  things; 
but  1  believe  you  'wlU  find  all  people 
experienced  In  dealing  with  uncultured 
Africans  will  tell  you  that  this  alarm 
and  brief  wave  of  curiority  Is  merely 
external,  for  the  African  knows,  the 
moment  he  has  time  to  think  it  over, 
wtiat  ttiat  white  man's  tiling  really  Is, 
namely,  eltlier  a  wlilte  man's  Juju  or 
a  devil.  It  Is  this  power  of  betng  able, 
logically,  to  account  for  everything 
that  is,  I  believe,  at  the  4iack  of  the  tre- 
mendous permanency  of  Fetiah  in 
Africa,  and  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
relapses  into  It  by  Africans  converted 
to  other  religions;  it  Is  also  the  explan- 
ation of  the  fact  that  white  men,  who 
live  In  districts  where  death  and  dan- 
ger are  everyday  affairs,  under  a 
gitm  pall  of  ^redom,  are  liable  lio  be- 
lieve in  Fetish,  though  ashamed  of  so 
doing.  For  the  African,  whose  mind 
has  been  soaked  m  Fetisli  during  his 
early  and  most  Impressionable  y^rs, 
the  voice  of  Fetish  Is  Irrestlstible 
when  affllctioa  comes  on  him.  Sudden 
dangers  or  tenvr  lie  can  flace  -with  hla 
new'  religion,  because  he  is  not  quick  at 
thinking.  Bat  give  him  Ume  to  ttilnk, 
when  ^der  the  hand  of  adversity,  and 
the  old  explanation  that  answered  It 
all  comes  back.  I  know  no  more  dis- 
tressing tbli%  than  to  see  an  African 
convert  brought  face  to  face  with  that 
awful  thing  we  are  used  to,  the  prob- 
lem of  an  omnipotent  God  and  a  suffer- 
ing world.  This  does  not  worry  Ghe 
African  convert  imdl  it  hits  him  per- 
fionfllly  in  grlnf  waA  misery.  When  it 
does,  and  he  turns  and  calls  upon  the 
God  he  has  been  taught  will  listen,  pMiy 
and  answer,  his  use  of  what  the  scoff- 
ers at  the  converted  African  call 
"«atch  phrases"  la  horribly  heartrend- 
ing tn  me,  for  I  know  how  real,  terribly 
real,  the  whole  thing  is  to  bim,  and  I 
therefore  aee  the  temptation  to  return 
to  tliose  old  gods— gods  from  whom  be 
never  expected  pity,  presided  over  by 
a  god  that  does  not  care.    All  that  he 


had  to  do  vrlth  them  was  not  t»  Irritate 
them,  to  pn^tiate  them,  to  buy  tbeir 
services  when  wanted,  and,  above  all, 
to  dodge  and  avoid  them,  while  he 
fought  it  out  and  managed  devils  at 
large.  Blsky  work,  but  a  man  is  as 
good  as  a  devil  any  day  If  be  only 
takes  printer  care;  and  even  if  any 
devil  should  take  him  onarw&re— kill 
him  bodily— he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  will  have  the  power 
of  making  it  Tvarm  for  that  devil  when 
they  meet  on  the  other  aide.  There  Is 
something  alluring  in  this,  I  think,  to 
any  make  of  human  mind,  but  paitlen- 
larly  so  to  Itie  logical,  intensely  hnman 
one  possessed  by  the  West  African. 
Therefore,  'when  wearied  and  worn  out 
by  confronting  things  whldi  he  cannot 
reconcile,  and  disappointed  by  unan- 
swered prayers,  he  turns  ba<5k  to  his  old 
belief  enUrely,  or  modifies, the  religion 
he  has  been  taught  until  It  fits  in'wtth 
Fetish,  and  Is  gradually  absorbed  by 
it"  (pp.  124-6). 

It  la  noteworthy  that  In  the  classlfl- 
catlon  of  spirits  it  is  the  lower  orders 
only  which  require  some  material  ob- 
jects for  their  manifestation,  and  that 
the  higher  they  rise  in  the  scale  the 
more  absolutely  are  they  independent 
of  matter  as  the  medium  of  their  work- 
ing; that  the  dreadful  being,  when  In 
carnate,  Is  conceived  of  as  so  putrefy- 
ing on  one  side  that  the  slightest  con- 
tact with  It  may  cause  fatal  disease; 
and  that  over  all  the  heliiHh  boat  there 
Is  one  superior  over-lord,  wbo,  In  epi- 
curean fashion,  is  benevolent  and  care- 
less of  mankind.  These  Ideas  suggest 
a  resemblaace  to  important  elements 
of  Christian  teaching,  which  the  skilful 
mlsHlanary  will  not  disregard.  Are 
they  not  more  than  the  pale  shadow  of 
the  lofty  truth  that  God  Is  a  spirit, 
who  dwelleth  not  In  templea  made  with 
hands,  as  though  He  needed  anything; 
that  our  adversary  the  Devil  as  a  roar- 
ing lion  walketb  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour;  and  that  we  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  In  high  places? 
Hardly  less  astounding  as  an  antlcipa- 
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tjoa  of  advanced  eclentiftc  conTlcUon ' 
Is  Uie  lack  of  gaps  to  the  African  be- 
tween tbe  conceptioa  of  spirit  and  mat- 
ter; 'It  ta  all  an  affair  of  grade— not  of 
esBentlal  difference  In  essence."  And 
wbeQ  we  add  to  all  this  tbe  testimony 
of  the  writer  that  the  African— to  use 
one  of  her  own  strlhln;  expressions 
(p.  128)— is  not  "gaseons-mlDded  all 
ronnd,"  and  feels  the  prick  of  con- 
science even  when  he  disobeys  It,  we 
cannot  betp  feeling  persuaded  that  It 
Is  no  Idle  optimism  to  believe  that  tbe 
same  Gospel  which  bait  "apprehended" 
tbe  negro  In  other  districtfi  will  eren- 
tnally  gain  the  weet  coast  of  the  Dark 
Continent  for  Christ 

The  four  several  schools  of  Fetish 
which  Hiss  KIngsley  recognlseB  among 
the  West  African  negroes,  with  their 
different  Ideals  of  the  chief  good  to  be 
secnred  for  man;  the  discnsslon  of 
Fetlah  views  of  tbe  state  and  condition 
of  tbe  bnman  sonl  after  death,  which 
baa  cansed  the  non-del flcatlon  of  an- 
cestors, to  the  Intense  mortification.  It 
would  seem,  of  evolntionlsts,  who  had 
proclaimed  that  animism  is  a  necessary 
link  In  the  cbaln  of  human  develop- 
ment: tbe  belief  In  re-lncamatlon,  in 
the  hovering  of  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted about  their  old  homes,  In  tbe 
help  afforded  by  "tbe  well-disposed 
ones."  In  the  advantage  to  tbe  dead  of 
suitable  burial,  so  that  neglect  of  It  Is 
the  most  withering  of  reproaches;  the 
importance  to  the  dead  of  going  to  tbe 
under-world  with  all  the  pomp  they 
had  enjoyed  here— a  conviction  which 
accounts  for  the  horrible  custom  of 
human  sacrlficca  at  funerals,  and.  In 
some  degree,  qualifies  their  enormity; 
the  singular  superstitions  about  twins 
and  Infants  bom  with  ready-cut  teetli; 
and,  more  than  all,  the  connection  of 
Fetish  and  witchcraft— all  these  are 
attractive  topics,  to  which  we  call  the 
reader's  attention  as  we  pass  from  tbe 
consideration  of  Fetish  with  one  more 
QDOtatlon  In  which  Miss  Kingsley  gives 


her  verdict  on  Its  character  and  work- 
ing:— 

I  have  dealt  here  with  F€fHsh  aa  f ar 
as  the  human  being  is  concerned,  be- 
cause this  phisse  may  m&ke  It  more 
comprebensl>ble  to  my  felloiw  ■wtilU 
men,  who  regard  tbe  htiman  being  as 
the  main  thing  In  'the  created  unlverBe; 
but  1  must  beg  you  to  remember  that 
this  Idea  of  the  Importance  of  'Qie  bn- 
man race  is  not  held  by  the  African: 
The  Individual  Is  Bnprcmely  Import^ 
ant  to  Umself,  and  be  vahtee  Ms 
friends  and  relatione,  and  so  od.  but 
aibetract  affection  for  humanity  at 
large,  or  belief  In  the  secnrl-ty  of  the 
lives  of  people  -wttb  wboan  he  Is  unre- 
lated and  nnooqaolnted,  the  African 
barely  possesses.  His  Is  only  capaMe  of 
feeling  this  abstract  affertilon  when  un- 
der tbe  Influence  of  one  of  the  great  re- 
vealed rellgione,  which  ptace  the  bn- 
man being  hlgbeir  In  tbe  ecaile  of  Ore«- 
tlon.  This  comes  from  no  cruelty  of 
mind  per  m.  but  Is  tbe  remit  of  tbe 
hardness  of  tbe  flght  he  has  to  fight 
agnlnM  tbe  world;  and,  possesalng  tlds 
view  of  ttie  equal.  If  not  greater,  lm~ 
portance  of  many  of  the  things  he  sees 
round  him,  tbe  African  conceives  the«e 
things  also  have  their  fetislb— a  fetish 
on  tbe  same  ground  Idea,  but  varying 
from  hnman  fethdi.  Tbe  politics  of 
Mungo  mab  Lob^,  tbe  mountain,  with 
tbe  rest  of  nature,  be  believes  to  exist 
Tbe  Alemba  rapid  has  Its  affairs 
clearly,  but  the  iwlvate  matters  (rf 
these  very  great  people  are  things  the 
human  being  had  better  keep  out  of; 
and  it  Is  advisable  for  bim  to  turn  his 
attention  to  maMng  terms  with  them, 
and  go  Into  their  presence  with  his  [le- 
tltion  Tvhen  their  own  affalra  are  pros- 
perous, when  their  -tempers  ai«  not  aa 
it  were,  up,  over  some  private  ultra- 
human  affair  of  their  own.  I  well  re- 
member the  opinions  expressed  by  my 
(companions,  regarding  the  folly— mine. 
of  course— of  obtruding  ourselves  on 
Mnngo.  when  that  noble  mountnln  was 
vexed  too  mucb.  and  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  an  Bflk  friend  in  a  tornado, 
which  came  down  upon'  us.  Well. 
there  you  have  this  difference.  1  In- 
stinctively say  'nis."  She  did  not 
think  we  were  objects  of  intecest  to  the 
tomn<lo.  or  tbe  forest  It  was  scourging. 

She  took  it  they  had  a  sort  of  family 
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row  on,  and  w«  imlgbt  get  hit  with  the 
bits,  therefore  H:  -was  hlglily  unfortu- 
nate that  w«  iwere  Resent  at  the  meet- 
ing. Again,  It  Is  the  same  ivltb  Qie 
surf,  rbe  iboat-boTS  eee  It's  <n  a  nastr 
temper,  they  keep  out  of  It;  It  mar  be 
better  to-morrow,  then  it  will  tolerate 
them,  for  It  baa  do  real  palaver  wttb 
them  Indlrldoally.  Of  course,  you  oao 
go  and  upset  the  temper  of  big  na»ia>e 
spirits;  but  n*beii  you  are  not  there, 
they  hsTe  their  own  affairs.  Hence  It 
cmnes  tbat  we  have  Is  Fetish  a  rell- 
^OD  In  wltich  Its  'beiierers  do  not  hold 
that  devotioa  to  religion  oooatttutes 
Virtue.  The  ordinary  cttteen  Is  held  to 
be  most  virtuous  who  Is  least  mixed  up 
In  religious  affairs.  He  can  attain  Vir- 
tue, the  love  and  honor  of  his  felkw- 
men,  by  belnfr  a  good  hud>aad  end 
father,  am  honest  man  In  Irade,  a  Just 
man  In  the  palaver  bouse,  and  he  must, 
for  the  protection  of  his  IntorestB— that 
Is  to  eay,  not  only  his  Individual  well- 
being,  but  the  -weU-belng  of  those  de- 
pendent ou  him— go  in  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent for  reUgloue  practices.  He  must 
associate  witii  ^Irfts,  because  spirits 
ai«  in  all  Oiines  and  everywhere,  and 
over  everything;  and  the  good  dtlzen 
deals  "With  the  other  ^rtts  as  be  deals 
wttb  that  class  oif  ^rlts  we  call 
human  beings:  be  does  not  cheat  the 
btg  ones  of  thetr  dues;  he  spills  a  por- 
tloD  of  his  mm  to  tbem;  be  gives 
them  their  wbtte  calicoee;  be  treats 
bis  elane  ^Irits  honorably,  and  be 
uses  his  slave  spirits  for  no  bad  pur- 
pose; and  if  any  great  grief  falls  on 
hhn,  ie  calls  on  the  great  over-lord  of 
gods,  mentlonlog  tbeee  things.  But 
men  are  not  all  private  citizens:  there 
are  men  whose  desHny  puts  them  In 
high  places— men  who  are  not  only 
bouse  fa«iers.  but  who  are  trtbe-fnth- 
ers.  Tliey.  to  protect  and  further  the 
Interests  of  those  under  them,  must 
venture  greatly  and  further,  and  deal 
with  more  powerful  ai^rlts— as  it  wore, 
their  social  equals  In  sjriritdom.  These 
good  cblefs  In  their  blfther  grade  deal- 
ings preserve  the  same  clean-handed 
oonduct.  And  besides  these,  there  are 
those  men.  the  Fetish  men.  who  devote 
their  lives  to  combating  evil  actions 
through  wltchee,  and  mfscelianeous 
qtlrlts  who  prey  upon  mankind.  These 
men  have  to  njake  tbemselves  Im- 
portan't   to    Important    spirits.      It    Is 


The  theory  and  practice  of  African 
medicine— which,  as  In  more  clvlUsed 
regions,  Is  under  the  twofold  cbarge 
of  the  general  practitioners,  and  tbe 
consulting  physldan  or  witch  doctor^ 
supplies  material  for  two  of  Miss 
Klngsley's  liveliest  chapters.  A  real 
"clash  of  cultures"  not  Infrequently 
arises  from  the  Intermixture  of  Euro- 
pean with  native  pharmacy,  as  when  a 
patient  swallows  a  hot  poultice  whole, 
or  tbe  Isolation  of  contagious  disorders 
Is  carried  to  the  extent  of  driving  out 
the  sick  to  perish  unattended.  Tbe 
continent  of  Africa,  proverbially  famed 
for  Its  production  of  novelties,  intro- 
duces us  to  diseases  unheard  of  else- 
where—tbe  yaws,  the  malignant  mel- 
ancholy, and  the  sleeping  sickness— tbe 
two  latter  of  which  have  their  head 
centre  in  the  Lower  Congo.  Terrible 
Is  the  havoc  wrought  among  the  na- 
tives by  small-pox,  pneumonia,  heart 
disease  and  tetanus— this  last  being  tbe 
scourge  of  African  childhood.  Tbe 
method  of  the  village  apothecary  Is 
generally  to  resort  either  to  herbal 
preparations,  with  which  be  has  no 
despicable  acquaintance,  or  to  baths 
and  massage  In  various  forms.  The 
witch  doctor  or  consulting  physician, 
whose  aid  Is  only  Invoked  when  tbe 
general  practitioner  has  failed  to  woric 
a  care,  naturally  takes  a  more  serious 
view  of  the  position,  and  forthwith 
sets  to  work  with  all  tbe  appliances  of 
Fetish  and  witchcraft  to  master  the 
spirits  who  are  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief.  It  requires  the  most  skilful 
diagnosis  to  discover  wblcb  of  the  four 
souls— (1)  the  soul  that  survives,  (2)  the 
soul  that  Uvea  in  an  animal  away  wild 
In  the  hash,  (3)  tbe  shadow  cast  by  the 
body,  and  14)  tbe  soul  that  acts  In 
dreams— Is  the  true  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  all  the  art  nud  craft  of  the  witch 
doctor  to  bring  the  rebellious  soni  to 
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order,  and  the  relatloa  of  hlB  ideas  and 
metbods  of  treatment  Is  too  long  to  be 
even  sketched  In  outline.  Incredible  in 
tts  Intermixture  of  absurdity  and  Im- 
posture as  la  the  witch  doctor's  proce- 
dure. Miss  Klngsler  affirms  that  he  is 
not.  with  all  his  incantations,  Invaria- 
bly a  conaclons  humbug.  She  remarlcs 
thst  no  town  has  mue  than  one  witch 
doctor,  with  possibly  an  assietant,  and 
Dotes  significantly  that  nothing  would 
Induce  an  African  doctor  to  dine  with 
a  brother  member  of  his  profession. 

A  highly  characteristic  division  of 
Hiss  Klngsley's  "Studies"  Is  concerned 
with  Bngllsh  methods  of  dealing  with 
onr  tn^lcal  posseBslons,  and  all  the 
Tlals  of  her  wrath  are  poured  ont  In 
nnmeaanred  volume  upon  the  futility 
and  failure  of  our  Crown-Oolony  sys- 
tem. Serlonaly  spealtlng,  her  Indict- 
ment Is  a  formidable  one,  and  should 
command  the  close  attention  of  those 
to  whom  the  charge  of  these  vast  out- 
lylDg  regions  of  the  Bmplre  Is  com- 
mitted. Some  of  the  blots  on  which 
she  fastens  are  sufficiently  obvious; 
the  lack  of  continuity  through  party 
exigencies  In  our  colonial  policy;  the 
brief  tenure  and  Inadequate  pay  of  the 
higher  grade  of  cotonlal  officials;  the 
neglect  of  advice  from  the  trading  com- 
manitj,  whose  fortunes  are  bound  up 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and 
whose  experience  would  Im,  In  many 
Instances,  invaluable  when  legislation 
ts  under  dlscnsalon,  or  the  law  Is  being 
with  difficulty  administered;  and  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  govern  an  alien 
race  according  to  the  preconceived  no- 
tions of  the  bureau  in  Downing  Street. 
Yet,  the  blame  cannot,  in  Miss  Kings- 
ley's  Judgment,  be  assigned  to  any  one 
class  for  blunders  which  have  lost  us, 
in  the  past,  a  large  slice  of  the  best 
feedlng-grotind  the  world  can  offer  for 
England's  manufacturing  millions,  and 
which  threaten,  unless  they  be  reme- 
died, to  deptive  ns  in  the  near  future 
of  pdceless  markets,  or  to  leave  the 


colony,  which  Is  a  door  to  them,  in  a 
bankrupt  estate  on  our  hands.  Yet 
Miss  Klugsley  possesses  the  courage  of 
her  opinions,  and  she  has  boldly 
sketched  out  a  system  wUcb  she  thinks 
would  be  practicable  and,  while  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  healthy  com- 
merce and  healthy  law,  would  com- 
mand the  loyal  adhesion  of  the  natives. 
We  can  only  commend  her  plans  to 
those  whose  task  it  Is  to  help  in  form- 
ing or  guiding  public  opinion  of  the 
value  of  our  West  African  possesedons. 
In  which  she  speaks  In  terms  of  great 
bnt  rational  enthusiasm. 

These  regions  are  of  vast  natural 
wealth  In  rubber,  oil,  timber,  ivory, 
and  minerals,  from  gold  to  coal. 

"They  are.  In  most  places,  densely  pop- 
inlated  with  cntftomers  for  England's 
manufactured  goods,"  and  "we  really 
want  the  humid  tropic  zone  more  than 
other  natlone  do;  a  climate  that  eats 
up  steel  and  hardware  as  a  rabbit  eats 
lerttuce  Is  an  excellent  customer  to  a 
hardware  manufactuiing  town.  A  re- 
gion densely  populated  by  native  popu- 
lations willing  to  give  raw  trade  stuffa 
In  exchange  for  cotton  goods,  which 
they  'bury  or  bang  out  on  stones  In  the 
course  oC  washing  or  otherwise  help 
their  local  cUmalie  to  consume,  Is  In- 
valnattle  to  a  textile  manufacturing 
town"  (pp.  298,  299). 

Yet,  all  these  advantages,  conquered 
for  UB  by  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  our  countrymen,  are  In  danger  of 
being  lost  to  us  under  the  keen  compe- 
tition of  rival  nations  and  the  dearth 
of  statesmanship  at  home.  How  satis- 
factory a  result  can  be  obtained  under 
a  wiser  system  is  explained  In  a 
telling  page,  which  relates  the  success 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  and  which 
strikes  a  true  chord  of  patriotic  pride: — 

"The  Oomqjany,"  Miss  Kingsley 
writes,  "has  In  a  few  years,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  hottest  French 
enterprioe,  acquired  a  territory  Im- 
ntensely  greater  than  the  terrttory  ac- 
quired    during    centuries,    under    the 
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Crown-Coloor  syatem;  It  baa  also 
fouebt  Its  ne<!easar7  wars  'wltb  energy 
and  d«9patcb,  and  no  call  up<>n  Im- 
perial resource*;  It  bai  not  onljr  jiaM 
tiB  way.  but  paid  Ite  sbareholders 
their  six  per  cent,  and  Mb  bltteicflt  ene- 
mies BBTi  darkly,  far  more.  I  kuow 
fram  my  kDo<wledge  of  West  Africa 
that  thia  cas:  only  bave  been  effected 
by  Hb  -wtae  native  policy.  I  knoTT  tbat 
tbis  policy  onveB  its  wisdom  and  Its 
success  to  one  man.  Sir  George  Tiutb- 
man  Ooldle,  a  man  who,  had  be  been 
under  the  Crown-Ootony  syfltem,  could 
baTe  done  no  more  than  otiter  men 
have  done  who  have  been  govemoTs  un- 
der It;  but,  not  behie  under  It,  the  ter- 
ritories be  won  for  Bngland  bave  not 
been  subject  to  the  Jerky  amateur  pol' 
ley  of  tbooe  who  are  under  the  Crown- 
Oolony  oystem.  'For  nearly  twenty 
yean  tbe  nattres  onder  tiie  BoyiU 
Niger  Company  bare  had  tbe  Arm, 
wise,  sympathetic  friendship  of  a 
;reat  English  man,  who  nnderatood 
them  and  knenr  them  persaially.  It  Is 
the  contlnnouB  Influence  of  one  great 
EngUsman,  unhampered  by  non-ex- 
pert oontrol,  that  has  caused  Etngland's 
extremely  strange  success  In  the  Niger; 
coupled  with  tbe  Identtt?  of  trade  and 
goTemmental  tntereet,  and  tbe  eu- 
couragement  of  rellglou  gtren  by  the 
constitution  and  administration  of  tbe 
Niger  Company.  .  .  This  association 
of  trade  and  goremment  Is,  to  my 
mind  an  ahtolMtely  necetiary  re»traiat 
on  tbe  Gharter-Oompaoy  form  of 
government;  but  there  Is  another  ele- 
ment you  must  have  to  Justify  Oliart- 
ere,  and  that  Is  'Oiat  they  are  In  tbe 
hands  o<f  an  Bngllsbma  ?f  tbe  oM 
type"  (pp.  360,  361). 

How  far  Miss  Klngsley's  animadver- 
sions on  the  Crown-Colony  system  can 
be  substsotlated  we  are  unable  to  de- 
termine. Becent  Information  Indicates 
tbat  she  has  been  mistaken  in  her  un- 
qualified condemnation  of  tbe  hat  tax, 
which,  as  tbe  latest  returns  show,  la 
being  collected  without  resistance  and 
In  Increoalng  amount  As  we  write, 
moreover,  the  governing  powers  of  tbe 
Niger  Company  are  passing  Into  the 
bands  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
a  new  order  of  things  Is  being  Inaugu- 


rated. But  tbat  Eugllshmen  will  be 
more  on  the  alert  to  the  worth  of  their 
tro[rical  estates,  and  that  they  will 
watch  their  progress  with  awakened 
vigilance,  will,  we  predict,  be  one  result, 
and  that  not  the  least  meritorious,  of 
Miss  Klngsley's  latmrs.  What  she 
specially  Insists  on  Is  tbe  adoption  of  a 
plan  wbereby  every  white  trader  can 
work  on  every  legitimate  line  al>80lute- 
ly  free  from  governmental  hindrance, 
and  under  which  every  black  man  can 
clearly  understand  that,  while  his 
prejudices  are  respected  as  far  as  Is 
consistent  with  morality  and  Justice, 
be  Is  under  a  regime  which  will  Insist 
on  tbe  performance  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  will  not  weakly  tolerate  lU- 
dolng:— 

"The  greet  dItBculty,"  she  urges,  'In 
arranging  any  system  of  government 
of  We«t  Africa  lies  not  In  the  true  diffi- 
culties this  region  presents,  but  In  the 
flctltlonfl  difflcultlea  that  are  the 
growth  of  years  of  mutual  misunder- 
standing and  misrepresentation— tbe 
(consequent)  distrust  is  the  mere  pro- 
diKt  of  folly  and  Ignorance,  and  is 
tlierefore  removable"  (p.  416). 

The  task  should  not  be  too  hard  for 
tbe  race  which  has  won  and  rules  In- 
dia and  Egypt. 

An  exposition  of  tbe  divers  kinds  of 
property  which  exist  among  tlie  true 
Negroes— the  special  people  with  whom 
the  laws  which  regulate  West  African 
property  have  reached  their  highest 
development— brings  Miss  Klngsley's 
"Studies"  to  an  Interesting  conclusion. 
Those  who  are  only  familiar  with  Eu- 
n^ean  conceptions  of  property  law 
will  find  some  startling  variations  from 
our  legal  practice.  The  true  Negro  is 
only  to  be  met  with  In  unadulterated 
purity  In  the  Hue  of  coast  which 
stretches  from  tbe  GamWa  to  the  Cam- 
eroon— elsewhere  he  has  been  modlfled 
by  Berber  or  Bantu  Intermixture— and 
we  have  the  tests  afforded  us  by  which 
their  Influence  may  be  traced.      True 
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Negro  culture  Is  dLacernJble  to  the 
seaK  ot  siDell:  hia  stroDs  odor  b«fag 
galoed  "bf  leaving  t lie  Baiiitaif  matters 
of  villages  and  towns  In  tbe  Iianda  of 
Providence."  The  Bautu  culture  looks 
after  the  cleanlug  and  tldylog  of  the 
village  atreeta  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
"tbough  b;  do  metms  clean  in  the 
houses."  Tbe  true  Negro's  great  gods 
are  male;  with  tbe  Bantu  tbe  supreme 
deity  iB  female.  Moreover,  the  latter 
keep  tbeir  slaves  In  separate  villages, 
while  the  former  permit  them  to  share 
their  houses.  The  State-form  ts  tbe 
wreckage  from  the  destruction  of  the 
old  empire  of  Melll,  which  fell  In  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  Is  remarkable 
for  the  degree  In  wblcb  It  Is  controlled 
by  secret  soctetlee.  "It  Is  Identical  In 
essence  vrith  tbe  House  system,"  which 
UlsB  KlDg^ey  describes  aa  follows:— 

Tbe  bouse  U  a  coUetftUin  of  Individ- 
nals;  I  abonld  besttate  to  can  It  a  d» 
Teloped  family.  I  cannot  aay  it  la  a 
GollectliHi  ot  hamani  beings  beoaim 
the  very  dogs  and  oanoea,  and  so  on, 
that  belong  to  it  are  part  of  It  in  the 
eye  ot  the  law,  and  capable,  therefore, 
alike  ot  embroiling  It  and  advancing 
Its  Intevesta.  Theee  Honsea  are 
bound  together  Into  groups  by  tihe 
Long  ]n-]a  proper  to  the  so-called  se- 
cret society,  common  to  the  groDps  of 
honses.  Tbe  House  Itself  Is  presided 
over  by  what  Is  called,  In  iwhlte  par- 
hnce,  a  king,  and  beneath  him  there 
are  foar  classes  of  bDinan  beings  In 
re^nl&r  rank— that  Is  to  say,  Influence 
Id  council:  firstly,  the  free  relations  ot 
Ibe  king.  If  he  be  a  free  man  himself, 
whldi  Is  frequently  not  tbe  case;  If  be 
be  a  slave,  the  free  people  of  the  family 
be  is  truMee  for;  secondly,  tbe  tree 
Knall  people  -wbo  have  placed  them- 
selves under  tbe  protectloii  of  the 
Honse,  rendering  It,  In  return  tor  the 
aasistance  and  protection  It  affords, 
them  service  <m  demand;  tbe  third 
and  fourth  classes  are  true  dhive 
daiaea,  tbe  higher  one  In  rank  being 
that  called  the  Wlnnaboes  or  Trade 
boys,  4be  lo<wer  tbe  pull-aivay  boys  and 
dte  plantation  bands.  The  best  point 
In  It,  as  a  system.  Is  that  it  gives  to 
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the  poorest  boy,  wbo  paddles  an.  oil 
canoe,  a  «Aance  of  becoming  a  king. 
Property  itself  In  West  Africa,  and,  as 
I  have  reason  to  believe  from  reports, 
in  other  parts  of  tropical  AJrica  that  I 
am  acquainted  ^wlth,  ts  flrmly  gov- 
erned and  Is  divisible  Into  three  kinds. 
Firstly,  ancestral  property  connected 
vKh  the  office  of  headmanshlp,— the 
Stool,  as  this  office  Is  called  In  the  true 
negro  state;  secondly,  family  property. 
In  which  every  member  of  the  family 
has  a  certBln  sbaie,  and  on  which  he, 
she,  or  It  has  a  claim;  thirdly,  private 
property,~that  which  Is  acquired  or 
made  by  a  man  or  woman  by  their  per- 
sonal exartioQS  over  and  abo^e  that 
wihlch  Is  earned  by  them  In  co-operation 
wKh  other  membera  of  their  family, 
wliicb  becomes  famfiy  property,  and 
that  wblcb  la  gained  by  gifts,  or  mad« 
In  trade  by  the  exercise  of  a  superior 
trading  ablUfiy.  Every  one  of  these 
forms  of  property  la  equally  sacred  In 
the  eye  of  the  African  law"    (pp.  427, 


Tbe  system  thus  described  presents 
many  notable  features.  Under  It  tbe 
bead  of  the  Stool,  or  of  tbe  tamtly,  Is 
simply  a  trustee,  wbo  must  woric  the 
property  not  for  bis  own  personal  en- 
richment, but  for  that  of  the  Stool  or 
tbe  family,  and  Is  liable  to  be  removed 
If  be  Is  extravagant  or  unfortunate.  If 
It  is  open  to  abuse  through  tbe  rapacity 
of  the  family  elders,  who  would  carry 
otF  an  nndue  proportion  of  tbe  wages 
earned  by  a  man  conjointly  with  other 
members  of  tbe  family,  It  leaves  blm 
In  such  secure  possession  ot  what  he 
baa  made  separately  or  with  the  assist- 
ance ot  his  tree  wives,  that  no  king. 
priest,  or  other  man  wonld  openly  dare 
interfere  with  the  private  property  of 
the  lowest  slave,  which  can  only  be 
confiscated  for  bankruptcy  or  crime. 
It  brings  into  prominence  and  enforces 
In  practice  tbe  great  principle,  that 
privilege  exists  not  for  mere  private 
advantage,  but  for  tbe  welfare  of  the 
commimlty.  It  secures,  at  least,  some 
of  the  benefits  <4aimed  for  co-operative 
action,  and.  as  has  been  already  no- 
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ticed.  It  opens  the  way  from  tbe  lowest 
rank  to  tbe  highest  posttlon. 

The  three  main  sources  at  dan- 
ger to  a  man's  utate  In  West 
Africa  are  debt  and  charges  ot 
witchcraft  or  adultery.  Under  tbe  last 
ot  tbese  names  Is  comprised  almost 
every  form  ot  supposed  injury  to  a 
woman,  even  brushing  against  her  la 
A  crowded  market  or  on  a  bush  path. 
Tbe  seyerlty  of  the  law  renders  tbe 
accusation  one  of  danger  to  respectable 
men,  and  frivolous  charges  are  tbe 
source  of  mucb  extortion  and  Injustice. 
Id  the  case  of  a  debtor  being  seized  by 
his  creditor,  the  latter  is  respouslble 
for  all  his  captive's  debts  if  be  dies 
wUle  in  his  custody.  Of  all  Imputa- 
tions, that  of  witchcraft  la  tbe  most  ter- 
rible. Short  shrift  and  lynch  law  is 
the  ordinary  fate  of  tbe  wretched  crea- 
ture held  guilty  of  being  a  wltcb,  and 
after  bis  violent  death  no  decent  fam- 
ily wlU  own  bim  or  give  blm  burial; 
for  tills  latter  act  of  charity  may  In- 
volve very  serlons  consequences.  To 
take  charge  ot  and  Inter  a  corpse 
makes  a  man  executor  to  tbe  estate  ot 
tbe  deceased,  and  several  relatives  will 
come  burrying  with  cofUns  tor  tbe  pur- 
pose and  will  quarrel  fiercely  over  tbe 
dead  body:  but  to  the  (^arge  ot  tbe 
dead  man's  property  Is  united  a  legal 
liability  to  discharge  his  debts. 

"Hence  It  cotnee  that  a  Negro  mer- 
chant on  a  trading  tour  away  from  his 
borne,  overtaken  by  deaOi  In  a  town 
where  be  Is  not  kno>wn,  Is  not  burled, 
but  dried  and  carefully  put  outride  the 
town  or  on  tbe  road  to  tbe  marked  tbe 
'road  be  come  by,  so  that  any  one  of  bis 
friends  or  relattons  'Wbo  may,  per- 
chance, come  some  time  that  way  can 
recognize  <Cbe  remained'  (p.  434). 

It  has  been  our  difficulty.  In  dealing 
witb  Miss  Klugsley's  "Studies,"  that 
each  ot  the  subjects  she  discusses 
would  require  and  la  worthy  of  a  sep- 
arate article  for  its  adequate  treat- 
ment: so  tbat  we  have  only  been  able 


to  indicate,  and  that  very  imperfectly, 
tbe  deeply-Interesting  problems  wltb 
which  she  deals^  Wtiatever  our  opin- 
ions on  the  political  and  religious,  the 
social  and  commerciat,  aapecte  of  West 
Africa,  there  can  be  no  question  tbat 
they  are  destined  to  loom  large  in  tbe 
near  future  as  aa  element  ot  high 
national  importance,  and  we  are  great- 
ly Indebted  to  the  gifted  authoress  for 
ber  courage  and  devotion  In  inveatlga- 
tlon,  and  for  tbe  candor  with  which 
she  states  the  conclusions  she  has 
lormed.  Nor  is  our  debt  to  lier  les- 
sened by  tlie  fact  that  she  frankly 
owns  the  limitations  of  ber  alms,  and 
that  she  stops  short  in  ber  discussions 
of  much  tbat  most  deeply  Interests  our- 
selves. UpMi  the  sarcasms  Wblch  she 
flings  at)out  so  wildly  at  times,  on  sub- 
jects sacred  as  well  as  profane,  we  will 
only  express  our  regret,  and  would 
rather  remember  ttie  occasional  words 
of  unfeigned  respect  in  wblch  She 
glances  rapidly,  in  passing,  at  mission- 
ary effort.  But  we  must  utter  our  em- 
phatic protest  against  her  assertloc,  Jn 
tbe  chapter  on  the  Ciaah  of  Cultures, 
that  the  one  thing  needful  for  West  Af- 
rica Is  to  (rv  Science,  and  tbe  quiet  as- 
sumption on  the  next  page  tbat  tbe 
grand  Scriptural  assertion  tbat  God 
has  made  ot  one  blood  all  nations  that 
dwell  on  tbe  face  of  the  earth  Is  a  mis- 
take, and  tbe  origin  of  tbe  whole  hu- 
man race  from  a  single  pair  a  mislead- 
ing delusion.  Nor  can  we  admit  tbe 
conclusion  to  be  as  inevitable  as  she 
asserts  It  to  be,  that  under  the  present 
way  of  contemplating  difterent  races, 
the  European  cannot  help  regarding 
races  of  different  and  inferior  culture 
to  bis  own  as  more  deeply  steeped  In 
sin.  In  Christian  teaching  sin  Is  pro- 
portionate to  opportunity,  and  Chor- 
azin  and  Bethsalda  are  held  more 
criminal  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

It  Is  MIsB  Klugsley's  crowning  merit 
that  she  has  striven  to  master  tbe 
knowledge  ot  the  nature  of  West  Af- 
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rlca  and  tbe  West  AfrlcaD— bis  nstlru 
LtwB,  religion,  Institutions  and  state- 
form— so  as  to  understand  bis  mind  and 
to  see  ttalngs  from  the  native  point  of 
Tiew.  Sbe  bas  been  led  by  tbls  study 
to  tbe  cosYlctloD  tbat  the  African  Is  of 
steadier  build  than  the  Asiatic;  more 
tmstwortby  and  tractable;  likely,  eren- 
tually,  to  prove  a  more  potent  force  In 
the  world.  Such  a  race,  brongbt,  as 
we  are  persuaded.  In  the  fuiaimeat  of 
God's  preiletermlDed  purpose  under  our 
iDfluence,  it  Is  worth  much  fully  to 
understand,  and  here  Is  Its  portrait 
drawn  by  Miss  Klngsley's  master- 
hand:— 

Oaref ol  Bdentkflc  stndy  hae  enforced 
on  me,  as  It  has  on  other  stodents,  the 
recognition  tliBt  Uie  African  mind  na- 
turaily  afippoeches  all  t&ingfl  from  a 
spiritual  potnt  of  view.  Low  down  In 
cnltnre  or  high  up,  his  mind  works 
aloDg  tbe  line  tbaft  things  happen  be- 
cause of  tbe  aoUcw  of  opirlt  upon  spir- 
it; it  ta  an  effort  for  him  to  think  in 
tenna  of  matter.  We  think  along  tbe 
line  that  things  happen  from  the  ac- 
tko  of  matter  upon  matter.  If  It  weoe 
not  for  the  Asiatic  reUglon  we  have  ac- 
ce(>ted.  It  is,  I  think,  donbtful  whether 
we  should  not  be  far  more  materlaUs- 
tk:  in  thonght-form  than  we  are.  This 
steady  sticking  to  the  material  side  of 
things,  I  think,  baa  given  our  race  Ite 
domlnkm  over  matter;  the  want  otf  It 
has  caused  the  African  to  be  notably 
behind  us  In  this,  and  far  behind  those 
Asiatic  ttace«  who  regard  matter  and 
^trlt  as  separate  to  essence,  a  tiling 
that  18  not  In  the  mtnd  eKber  of  tbe 
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EngUshman  or  the  African.  The  Dng- 
llshman  Is  ccastraitied  by  drcum- 
stauces  to  peredve  the  existence  of  an 
extra-material  woild.  The  African  re- 
gards spirit  and  matter  as  undivided 
In  kind,  matter  being  only  the  extreme 
knv  fonn  of  qilrit  There  mnst  be  In 
tbe  facts  of  the  case  behind  things 
something  to  accotmt  for  the  high  p»- 
ceptloQ  of  Justice  yon  wlQ  find  In  the 
African.  comblDed  with  an  inability  to 
think  out  a  pulley  or  a  lever  excapt  un- 
der white  tuition.  Similarly,  taking  the 
true  Negro  States,  wlilch  are  tn  Its 
equivalent  to  our  Thirteenth  century. 
It  accounts  for  the  higher  level  of 
morals  In  them  than  yon  would  find  li> 
our  Thirteenth  centnry;  and  I  fancy 
this  want  of  Interest  and  lnf«1orfty  tn 
materiallam  In  the  true  Negro  c<Histl- 
tutes  a  rmson  why  they  will  not  come 
into  our  Nineteenth  century,  but  under 
proper  guidance  could  atain  to  a 
Nlnete^ith-cen'tuiy  state  of  their  crura, 
which  would  shew  a  iHoporUonats  ad- 
vance" (pp.  886,  387). 

We  are  prepared  fully  to  accept  alike 
the  portrait  and  the  plea.  We  want  no 
slavish  reproduction  of  English  nine- 
teenth-century culture  '  upon  African 
shores.  We  want  the  West  African  to 
enjoy  the  only  true  satisfaction  for  his 
intensely  spiritual  nature  which  God 
has  In  His  aboaodlng  love  and  wisdom 
provided  for  all  men.  We  want  to  see 
on  tbe  West  African  coast  another 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  which 
Is  already  growing  so  rapidly  In  the 
central  and  southern  regions  of  that 
mighty  continent. 


OUT  OF  THE  DUST. 
A  Httle  seed,  a  Uttle  earth, 
A  little  sun  and  sluywer; 
And  lol  there  sprang  In  Joyous  birth 

A  flower. 
A  littH  form,  a  littie  grave! 

We  wept— so  weak  we  are. 
Gud,  smiling,  shaped  from  what  we  gave 
A  star. 
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TonssaiDt  Lumlneau  bad  good  cause 
for  hiB  aoxlety.  His  two  sons  were 
even  then  making  their  way  down  to 
that  part  of  the  Fromentiere  meadow 
where  the  dltcb  broadened  out  bo  as  to 
afford  a  drink  Ing-place  for  the  cattle 
and  a  harbor  for  the  two  punta  l>elong- 
Ing  to  the  fann. 

When  Hatbnrln  Bald: 

"Take  me  with  you!  I  want  to  sec 
F^licit^"  Andre  offered  hardly  aoy  re- 
monstrance. Himself  adventurous  and 
Imprudent,  a  soldier  but  yesterday,  and 
still  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  camp- 
Ufe,  he  merely  said: 

"I  don't  think  it  very  wise;  but  If  It 
amuses  you—" 

And  BO  helped  the  lame  man  into  the 
t>eBt  of  the  punts,  settled  him  In  the 
prow  where  the  boat  Is  narrow,  then 
leaped  himself  upon  the  slightly  shelv- 
ing platform  at  the  other  end,  seised 
the  long  pole  and  began  to  punt— that 
la  to  say,  to  pnsh  the  craft  forward  by 
pressing  the  Iron  shoe  of  the  pole,  now 
against  the  Bubmerged  meadow-bot- 
tom, and  now  against  the  firmer  ground 
alongside. 

They  were  soon  well  out  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Marals— the  night  being 
moonless  and  excessively  cold.  The 
clouds  overhead  continued  to  drift  sea- 
ward, yet  the  darkness  was  by  no 
means  complete.  There  were  streakB 
In  the  gray  vault  above  them  that  were 
paler  than  the  rest— bright  spots  Inces- 
santly broken  and  altered  In  outline 
by  the  movement  of  the  clonds,  and 
reflected,  as  the  voyagers  passed,  upon 
the  surface  not  only  of  the  ditches,  but 
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of  the  vast  sheet  of  water  which  al- 
ways over^read  the  greater  part  of 
the  meadows  after  the  winter  rains, 
transforming  them  Into  a  series  of 
lakes,  dotted  with  low  Islands.  Every 
gleam  was  multiplied;  and  every  gleani 
of  shadow  was  invaded  by  eddies  of 
light,  which  permitted  Andrfi  to  And 
bts  way  with  ease.  The  punt  followed 
the  canals  which  croaaed  one  another 
at  right  angles;  but  its  progress  wbr 
alow  on  account  of  the  Icicles,  which 
were  forming  In  sheaves  about  the 
reeds  and  stones  alongside  the  water- 
ways. If  the  wind  did  not  rise  the 
whole  Marals  would  be  frozen  over  be- 
fore morning,  and  AndrA  knew  this 
and  pushed  forward  with  all  his  might 
toward  Senlldre.  He  was  beginning  to 
realize  his  Imprudence  in  having  taken 
Matburln  with  him  on  such  a  night, 
and  so  far.  The  Invalid,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  stirred  nor  spoke,  unwill- 
ing to  attract  the  attention  of  his 
brother  while  they  might  still  tiave 
gone  back.  But  when  they  were  more 
than  two  miles  from  Fromentiere,  and 
he  felt  reasonably  sure  that  they  would 
reach  the  scene  of  gaiety  he  opened  his 
lips: 

"  'Drlot,"  said  he,  "were  you  Joking 
tonight,  when  you  spoke  of  those  coun- 
tries where  land  Is  given  to  immi- 
grants?" 

"Not  at  all!" 

"Has  anybody  offered  to  give  you 

Ue  lifted  his  head  noiselessly  and 
waited  for  Audr&'s  answer,  with  eyes 
and  ears  alert,  but  no  answer  came. 
In  all  the  wide  exteut  of  submerged 
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prairie  no  sound  wa»  audible,  save  Oic 
rash  of  the  water  displaced  by  the 
puDt,  which  rose  In  waves  that  broke 
with  a  sound  of  chackllng  laughter 
upon  the  frost-hardened  mud  of  the 
banks.   Presently  Matbarin  resumed: 

"¥ou  miss  Francois— I  can  see  that. 
It  changes  the  house  a  good  deal  to 
have  nobody  there  but  me." 

The  young  man,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing BO  erect  that  the  outline  of  his  fig- 
ure barely  described  a  curve  In  the 
hair- light,  snddenly  ducked  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"Look  out!  Lie  perfectly  still,  Matb- 
urln!" 

In  an  instant  It  became  Impenetrably 
dark,  for  they  were  passing  under  one 
of  the  stngle-arched  stone  bridges,  ot 
which  there  are  several  In  the  Marais. 

When  they  were  clear  again  Mathurln 
observed  that  the  punt  was  moving 
more  slowly— like  one  who  ponders. 
Encouraged  by  this  fact  and  fully  re- 
solved to  get  at  the  secret  on  which 
depended  the  future  of  Fromentl^re, 
the  invalid  persisted: 

"We  are  all  alone  here,  Andr4.  Why 
wlU  you  not  tell  me  everything?  You'd 
like  to  be  tilling  newer  lands  than  ours. 
Tou  want  to  be  off  yourself;  but  you 
would  go  farther  away  than  Francois 
has  gone,  and  do  something  very  dlf- 

The  younger  ceased  punting  alto- 
gether, and  straightened  himself  up  on 
the  shelving  part  of  the  boat,  letting 
his  pole  trail  In  the  water. 

"Since  you  have  guessed  my  secret, 
Mathurln,"  he  said,  "please  keep  It. 
Tla  quite  true  that  I  have  received  pro- 
posals. For  my  two  thousand  francs 
I  can  have  a  whole  farm  beyond  the 
sea,  and  a  herd  of  horses  alt  my  own. 
Some  friends  of  mine  have  been  nego- 
tiating about  it,  but  I  h&ve  not  decided. 
I  haven't  aald  that  I  will  go." 

"You're  afraid  of  the  father!" 

"I'm  afraid  of  leaving  htm  In  a  tight 
place.    Who   would    manage    Fromen- 
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tiere  If  I  were  to  go?  There's  Bosette, 
to  be  sure,  who  might  marry—" 

"Not  that  Boquln!  He  shall  never 
come  among  us!  But  father  has  re- 
fused his  consent  anyway,  and  he's  not 
likely  to  come  back." 

"Then,  I  don't  see  who  could  take 
Fromentl&re." 

In  a  harsh,  arbitrary  voice  which  be- 
trayed all  his  agitation,  the  infirm  man 
cried: 

"Do  I  count  for  nothing?" 

"Oh,  poor  Mathnrin— " 

"1  am  better— I  am  going  to  get  well," 
continued  tbe  elder,  in  the  same  harsh 
tone.  "And  when  my  turn  cornea  to 
rule  at  FromentlAre  nobody  else  win 
rule  there — do  you  understandf" 

Not  to  exasperate  him  AndrA  an- 
swered: 

"It  would  be  a  happy  thing,  indeed, 
for  all  of  ua.  If  you  were  to  get  well. 
I  earnestly  hope  you  may!" 

But  the  cripple's  wrath  was  not  so 
easily  appeased.  Pulling  himself  up 
with  a  great  effort,  at  the  risk  of  cap- 
sizing the  punt,  he  crawled  on  his 
bands  and  knees  toward  the  stem  and 
laid  hold  of  his  broltier: 

"Glve-me  your  place,  boy!  I'll  show 
you  how  to  punl^" 

He  sdaed  tbe  long  pole  and,  dropping 
upon  the  hind  seat  of  the  boat,  he  be- 
gan to  propel  It  with  a  strength  and 
dexterity  ttiat  were  simply  amaxlng. 
In  spite  of  ttie  Ice  and  other  obstacles 
they  shot  forward  at  a  rate  which 
Andr«  could  never  have  achieved, 
straight  ahead,  making  no  collisions. 
Mathurln's  torso  filled  the  entire  width 
of  tbe  craft,  and  bis  enormous  chest 
bent  and  expanded  with  the  apparent 
ease  of  robust  health.  l%e  farther  they 
went  the  more  rapid  became  the  move- 
ment of  his  arms,  the  more  frequent 
the  impact  of  the  pole  upon  the  flying 
banks.  Presently  he  turned  to  the 
right  Into  a  canal,  which  he  followed 
for  a  few  hundred  yards.  Rays  of 
light  began  to  stream  from  the  shore. 
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growing  brighter  every  iDstant.  TUey 
iMued  from  the  doorway  of  Seull6re, 
all  of  wbose  farm-bulldfngB  were  now 
dimly  visible.  A  Bound  of  singing  and 
the  rhythmic  beat  of  human  footsteps 
came  to  them  through  the  night,  as 
Mathurln  brought  the  punt  nearly  to  a 
BtandstlU,  and  allowed  It  to  slip 
smoothly  In  among  a.  dozen  or  so  of 
others,  moored  there  side  by  side.  Be- 
fore Andr4  bad  even  thought  to  assist 
him  be  had  rolled  out  upon  the  slope 
along  which  the  house  was  built,  and 
risen  to  bis  leet  unaided. 

"Well  guided,  Mathurln!"  cried  the 
younger,  heartily,  as  he  leaped  after 
him. 

Breathless,  red  In  the  face,  but  glory- 
ing as  In  a  victory,  the  elder  turned  and 
said: 

"Don't  you  be  alarmed!  A  man  who 
can  guide  a  punt  can  manage  a  farm;" 
and  he  thrust  his  heavy  shoulder 
against  the  door. 

"Geutly,  gently,  there!  Who's  that 
who  wants  to  smash  Id  the  door?" 
cried  some  one,  loelde. 

It  was  thrown  wide  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  In  the  full  glare  of  the  lamp 
appeared  the  figure  of  Mathurln  Lu- 
mlneau.  A  ghost  from  the  grave  could 
hardly  have  caused  a  greater  sensation. 
The  terrified  girls  drew  back  and  bud- 
died  themselves  together  along  the 
walls;  one  or  two  of  the  boys  In  their 
amazement  lifted  tbe  hats  which  they 
bad  kept  od  their  beads  wlille  they 
were  dancing;  and  several'  farmers' 
wives  half  rose  from  the  cbatrs  on 
which  they  had  been  sitting.  They 
could  not  believe  In  the  apparition  of 
the  new-comer  at  such  an  bonr  and  so 
far  from  home.  He,  fiery  red,  and  l)e- 
glnnlng  to  feel  limp  as  the  warm  air 
struck  him,  but  proud  of  the  conster- 
nation he  had  caused,  stood  straight 
on  his  crutches,  laughed  In  his  tawuy 
beard,  and  shouted  In  a  ringing  voice: 

"How  are  you  all?" 

Then,  turning  to  the  group  of  women 


who  were  already  beginning  to  chatter 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room: 

"Who'll  take  a  turn  with  me,  ladles?" 
he  said;  "and  why  do  you  look  at  me 
so?  I'm  not  a  dead  man  risen,  and  I've 
brought  my  handsome  brother,  Andr6, 
along.  If  you  prefer  blm  for  a  vl8-&- 
vls!" 

He  came  forward,  followed  by  the 
youngest  son  oF  Promeutiere,  tall  and 
slim,  and  lifting  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
bead  in  a  military  salute.  There  was 
a  sudden  burst  of  laughter  from  tbe 
assembled  guests — questions,  good- 
evenings.  The  girls  rushed.  In  a  body, 
toward  tbe  two  from  whom  they  had 
at  first  shrunk  away,  and  the  men  upon 
all  sides  thrust  out  their  hancls;  while 
the  big  voice  of  old  Gauvtlt— already 
a  tittle  the  worse  for  wine — called  out 
above  the  tumult  from  an  Inner  room: 

"Tbe  handsomest  girt  here  to  dance 
with  Matburis  Lumineau!  Tbe  hand- 
somest, I  say!    Come  on!" 

It  was  not  In  obedience  to  her  father's 
command  that  F611clt6  Gauvrlt  came 
forward.  Disconcerted  for  one  instant 
by  the  unexpected  arrival,  feeling  the 
eyes  of  every  man  and  woman  Id  the 
room  upon  her,  she  saw  that  she  mnst 
carry  It  off  with  a  high  band;  and,  ap- 
proaching Mathurln,  with  her  black 
eyes  fixed  full  upon  those  of  the  In- 
valid, she  fluDg  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  kissed  blm. 

"1  did  that,"  she  said,  deftanUy,  "be- 
cause he  Is  the  pluckiest  man  In  this 
parish.    I  asked  him  to  come." 

Dazzled,  Intoxicated  by  the  memories 
thus  awakened,  Mathurln  once  more 
felt  his  force  falling.  He  became  ex- 
cessively pole.  ai>d,  turning  on  his 
crutches,  made  bis  way  through  a 
group  of  men  upon  bis  left,  murmuring: 

"Let    me    pass,    lads!    I    must    sit 

He  did  so.  In  tbe  Inner  room  among 
tbe  older  men,  who  made  way  for  him 
readily,  while  I'ather  Gauvrlt,  by  way 
of  welcome,  filled  him  a  glass  of  the 
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white  wine  at  Sallertftlne.    Still  very 

pole,  Mathuiin  accepted  and  lifted  tbe 

glass  with  the  time-honored  formula: 

"To  the  good  liealth  of  all  with  all  my 

Immediately  afterward  daaclug  re- 
commeDced,  and  Mathurtn  was  appar- 
ently forgotten. 

file  farm-house  where  they  were  all 
aasemhled — one  of  the  newest  tn  the 
Marals~waa  divided  Into  two  unequal 
parte.  Tn  the  smaller  the  men  who  did 
rot  care  for  dancing  drank  or  played 
at  cards  with  the  master  of  the  house. 
In  tbe  other,  which  the  Lnmlueau 
brothers  bod  entered  Bret,  dancing 
went  on  merrily.  The  tables  had  been 
set  back  against  the  wall  between  the 
beds,  tbe  curtains  of  which  were  lifted 
and  folded  over  the  counterpanes  that 
they  might  not  catch  the  feet  of  the 
dancers.  A  half-dozen  or  so  of  ma- 
trons, who  had  come  with  their  daugh- 
ters, were  gathered  about  the  fireplace, 
before  a  Are  of  dried  cow-dung— the 
common  fuel  of  that  comparatively  tree- 
less country— and  each  one  had  beside 
ber  on  the  hearth  a  cup  of  coffee  Sav- 
ored with  brandy,  from  which  she  now 
and  then  took  a  alp.  The  atmosphere 
of  tbe  room  was  fonl,  smoky,  and  per- 
vaded by  the  smell  of  wine.  The  jw^ 
troleum  lamps,  of  whlcb  there  were  a 
good  many  scattered  about,  lllnmlnat- 
ed  the  sets  of  dancers,  who  were  rather 
closely  crowded,  and  the  frosty  air 
from  without,  as  It  drew  In  under  the 
door,  made  the  girls  of  the  Marals 
shiver  at  times,  even  under  their  heavy 
woollen  skirts.  Tbe  long  room  was 
fnll,  nevertheless,  of  life,  langhter,  and 
merry  talk.  The  boys  and  girls  from 
Isolated  farms,  cut  off  by  the  periodic 
inundation,  were  weary  of  rest  and 
revery,  and  welcomed  with  feverish 
delight  their  momentary  escape  and 
restoration  to  social  life.  They  would 
soon  disperse,  and  all  their  merriment 
would  pass  away  in  widening  ripples 
opon  that  silent  sea:  and,  knowing  this, 
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they  made  the  most  of     the    fleeting 

A  favorite  dance  was  the  morocftltM 
—a  sort  of  Jumping  quadrille— some- 
thing like  an  old-f  ashioned  Jig,  to  which 
the  bystanders  hummed  a  monotonous 
accompaniment.  There  were  also  round 
dances,  for  whlcb  the  music  was  fur- 
nished by  two  voices— a  man's  and  a 
woman's— all  joining  In  tbe  chorus,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  an  accordeon 
played  by  a  forlorn  little  twelve-year- 
old  hundiback.  Occasionally  tbey  at- 
tempted more  modern  dances,  polkas 
or  cotillions,  for  which  the  tune  was 
always  tbe  same,  though  the  measure 
was  made  to  vary.  Most  of  the  young 
girls  danced  well— some  with  a  won- 
derful feeling  for  pose  and  rhythm; 
and  the  daintiest  and  best-dressed  had 
a  white  bandliercblef  tied  round  tbe 
waist  to  save  tbe  gowns  from  being 
soiled,  when,  at  the  last  of  each  refrain, 
tbelr  partners  clasped  them  tight  and 
made  them  jump  as  high  as  possible, 
to  show  the  strength  of  the  lad  and  the 
aglUty  of  the  lass.  They  came  together 
from  remote  comers  of  the  same  par- 
ish, took  np  again  the  affairs  of  the 
previous  winter,  or  spoke  of  love  for 
the  first  time,  and  gave  one  another 
rendezvous  at  the  Challans  market,  or 
at  some  gathering  soon  to  take  place 
on  another  farm.  New-comers  were 
eagerly  pointed  out,  and  among  these 
last  it  was  AndrS  Lumineau  who  ex- 
cited the  most  Interest,  for  he  was  the 
gayest  of  all.  and  by  far  the  readiest 
with  bis  quips  and  cranks. 

So  the  hours  went  by.  Twice  already 
had  Father  Qanvrit  gone  the  length  of 
the  two  rooms,  opened  the  outer  door, 
and  made  his  report  of  the  weather. 

"The  moon  will  soon  be  up.  and  the 
wind  Is  rising,  but  It  continues  to 
freeze." 

Then  he  would  go  back  and  resume 
his  place  among  the  card-players. 
Mathurin  had  consented  to  take  n  hand, 
but  his  mind  was  not  on  the'  game,  and 
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lie  paid  less  attention  to  tbe  fall  of  tbe 
cards  thaji  to  the  words  and  gestures, 
as  she  passed,  ot  FeilcUA  Gauvrlt;  and 
more  tbaa  once  th&t  bold  and  clever 
woman  had  paused,  wltb  ber  partner, 
in  the  Inner  room,  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  Mathurlu  Lumlneau.  She 
glowed  with  pride,  and  her  triumph 
was  plainly  legible  upon  tbe  bard, 
though  regular,  features  which  could 
always  be  seen  at>ove  the  other  lace 
caps;  for  It  was  plain  tbat,  after  a 
lapse  of  six  years,  the  mad  passion  she 
had  once  inspired  was  living  yet,  and 
bad  brought  again  to  ber  side  the  sons 
of  Fromentiere. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  a  little 
girl  of  the  Marals,  with  a  face  ruddy- 
brown  like  the  plumage  of  a  tbnisb, 
lifted  up  the  first  notes  of  a  new  round: 

When  I  lived  at  home, 

A  very  Uttle  thing, 
I  used  to  gatber  'water-cre«s 

Be^de  the  nmnlng  q)rlng. 

Twenty  male  and  as  many  female 
voices  carae  In  with  the  refrain; 

Oar  ducks  and  our  duckilngfi, 
Onr  ducks  and  our  dockllngs, 
Our  ducks  and  our  dnckllngB, 
Are  all  flown  away! 

and  the  dancers  passed  on  Into  the 
Inner  room.  At  the  same  Instant 
Feilclt4  Gauvrlt,  who  had  refused  to 
Join  them,  approached  the  table  where 
Mathurln  was  sitting.  The  latter  flung 
his  cards  away  and  made  an  attempt 
to  rise,  but  Feilcltfi  restrained  him. 

"Sit  still,  Mathurln,"  she  said.  "Don't 
incommode  yourself.  I  have  come  to 
watch  the  dancers,"  and  pulling  for- 
ward a  chair  she  eat  down  besde  bim. 
They  were  partly  In  the  shadow  of  a 
massive  wardrobe,  and  neither  looked 
at  the  other.  They  were  seemingly 
absorbed  in  tbe  figures  of  the  dance, 
but  what  they  really  saw  was  some- 
tblug  very  different.    The  man's  eyes 


were  fixed  upon  the  pnsi.  He  beheld 
their  asslguatlous,  tbe  vows  they  had 
exchanged,  their  return  from  Cbollans 
in  the  cart  on  that  fatal  night;  his  own 
Intolerable  anguish  for  so  many  years— 
now,  as  he  fondly  fancied,  over.  The 
woman  was  contemplating  a  possible, 
and.  It  might  be,  very  near  future;  her- 
self Installed  as  mistress  of  Fromen- 
UAre,  queening  It  at  church  on  a  Sun- 
day; the  proudest  girls  In  the  country- 
side forced  to  bow  to  her;  and  the  hus- 
band she  proposed  to  accept  was  the 
youngest  of  the  Lumlneau,  now  danc- 
ing with  that  same  child  of  fifteen  who 
had  sung  the  flrat  couplets  of  tbe 
round. 

Hatbnrln  said  a  tew  words  ander  his 
breath.  In  a  voice  broken  by  emotion, 
for  be  already  foresaw  the  end  of  this 
one  happy  moment;  and  tbe  daughter 
of  Beull6re,  grave  and  reserved,  with 
bands  outspread  upon  ber  apron,  an- 
swered him  delit>erately  In  tones  too 
low  to  be  overheard.  Many  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  that  strange  pair,  who  had 
once  been  an  affianced  couple,  while  the 
chorus  of  the  song  made  the  walls  ring 
again. 

The  clear,  laughing  voice  of  the 
young  KaraioAlne  then  resumed  the 
thread  of  ttie  ballad: 

Clear  was  the  water. 

Deep  tberein  dl^ud  I, 
When  three  'brarve  gentlemen 

Came  riding  by. 

"What  givest  th»u,  pretty  one, 

If  we  draw  for  thee?" 
"Draw,  draw,"  the  maiden  ciled; 

"Afterward,  we'll  see!" 

E^  the  Jug  wBfl  lifted 

The  maiden  fied  aw&y; 
Peeped  from  ber  'window. 

Sang  a  merry  lay. 

'Tie  on  tliee,  pretty  one! 

Where's  onr  reward? 
Art  ttaon  too  dalntr 

To  pleasure  a  lord?" 
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The  daace  was  growiDK  furious.  The 
bfg  lads  of  tbe  Marals  clasped  their 
girls  about  tbe  waist,  and  swung  tbem 
so  liigh  that  their  muslin  caps  touched 
tbe  celling.  The  chaperons  drank  a 
last  cnp  of  coffee,  and  the  card-players 
watched  the  progress  of  tbe  saraband, 
wblle  the  air  grew  thick  with  dust  and 
tbe  lamps  flared  and  smoked. 

Tbe  daughter  of  3eu116re  had  suffered 
tbe  cripple  to  take  one  of  her  hands, 
bat  It  was  tbe  huge,  haJry  hand  that 
trembled  while  tbe  small  and  compara- 
tlvelf  fair  one  remained  Irrcsponalve. 
Then  came  the  laat  verse  of  the  round: 

Tokens  for  lordllngfl 

I've  none  to  sparel 
One  only  has  my   Iotc, 

Tbe  farm-tad,  Pierre. 

For  the  first  time  F61icite  smiled  and 
looked  fall  at  Matburln,  Baying,  confi- 
dentially: 

■Thafs  Rosette's  story.  Is  It  not?" 

"What  [(be  wanted,  if  you  will  be- 
lieve It,"  answered  Mathurlu.  "was 
to  marry  our  servant  and  be  tbe  mis- 
tress of  FromentlSre,  but  I  was  too 
many  for  them!  1  made  them  turn  off 
Jean  Neamy,  and  I  can  tell  you  he  will 
not  be  seen  there  again  In  a  hurry! 
And  now-" 

He  lowered  bis  voice  yet  farther  and 
bent  toward  her,  till  bis  tawny  locks 
touched  her  white  cap. 

■■Now,  Ffellclte,  if  you  will  still  have 
me,  it  Is  yon  who  shall  be  mistress  of 
Fromentiere." 

She  bad  no  time  to  reply.  The  chorus 
of  the  song  stopped  suddenly  amid  a 
general  murmur  of  amazement,  and.  as 
tbe  girl  ^rang  to  ber  feet,  she  per- 
ceived that  a  man  bad  entered,  and 
was  making  his  way  toward  tbe  inner 
room.  His  white  bead  rose  bigh  over 
all  the  startled  groups,  covered  by  a 
hat  which  he  had  not  even  touched 
with  bis  finger.  His  garments  were 
stllT  wltb  frost,  and  he  carried  over  one 
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arm  a  tattered  old  brown  cioali.  Wltb 
a  stern  countenance,  and  blinking 
In  tbe  light  of  tbe  lamps,  he  looked 
about  for  some  one,  and  all  tbe  guests 
fell  back  before  the  master  of  Fromeu- 
tiere. 

"Are  my  boys  here?"  be  demanded. 

"They  are,"  said  a  voice  behind  him. 
"Here  am  I,  father." 

"Very  well,  'Drlot."  replied  tbe  old 
man,  without  turning  his  bead.  "I  am 
not  alarmed  about  you,  though  it's  no 
place  here  for  any  of  my  children.  But 
It's  freezing  so  fast  that  tbe  whole 
Uarais  will  be  solid  before  sunrise, 
and  It  might  be  tbe  death  of  Matburln, 
helpless  as  he  Is.  Why  did  you  bring 
him  here?" 

There  was  a  general  silence,  during 
which  the  farmer's  eye  searched  tbe 
entire  apartment.  One  or  two  of  those 
who  stood  by  tbem  designated  Uathnrin 
at  tbe  end  of  the  Inner  room,  and  tbe 
father  perceived  bealde  him  tbe  woman 
who  bad  been  tbe  cause  of  all  their 
misery. 

"The  jade!"  he  mattered;  "she's  ofter 
him  still!"  and  be  pushed  bis  way  im- 
periously through  the  throng,  ellxiwlfig 
the  dancers  right  and  left. 

"No  offence  to  you,  Gauvrlt,"  be  add- 
ed, nodding  to  tbe  master  of  the  bouse, 
who  advanced  rather  gingerly:  "but  I 
must  take  my  boys  away.  There's 
death  In  tbe  Marais  on  a  night  like 
this," 

"I  couldn't  help  your  sons  coming. 
Toussaint  Lumlneau,"  stammered  Gau- 
vrlt. but  the  farmer  did  not  bear  him. 

"Out  of  this  house.  Matburin."  lie 
said;  "and  put  on  the  cloak  I  liave 
brought  for  jou." 

He  flung  tbe  dilapidated  garment 
over  the  back  of  tbe  cripple,  who  rose 
without  a  word  and  followed  bis  father 
like  a  child,  while  tbe  bystanders— a 
few  with  sneering  faces,  but  most 
of  them  deeply  moved  —  watched 
tbe  stout  old  fellow  who  bad  come 
alone  over  the  Morals  to  fetch  bis  boy 
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awBjr  from  tlie  perils  of  Seull&are.  Tbe 
girls  were  whlspurlng  together. 

'■He  hadn't  a  word  even  for  F41Icit6," 
aald  one. 

"He  must  huve  been  tasndBome  when 
he  was  young,"  murmured  another, 
while  tbe  little  maid  who  had  sung  tbe 
ballad  added: 

"Andr6  Is  tbe  picture  of  bis  fatber." 

Father  and  sons  heard  them  not.  Tbe 
door  of  SeuI16re  had  closed  behind 
them,  and  they  were  out  In  tbe  freez- 
ing night.  The  clouds  were  now  bigb 
In  heaven  and  scudding  rapidly  along, 
hftTlug  melted  Into  darh  masses,  of 
which  the  outer  edge  only  was  silvered 
by  tbe  moon.  It  was  the  sort  of  cold 
that  penetrates  clothing,  and  even  flesh, 
plerciDg  to  the  very  marrow— a  tem- 
perature deadly  to  the  weak;  and  tbe 
farmer,  who  understood  the  danger, 
lost  no  time  In  dragging  out  bis  own 
two  boats  from  among  those  moored 
at  tbe  landing-place  of  Senliere.  Climb- 
ing Into  the  first,  he  bade  tbe  still- 
obedlent  Mathurin  to  He  in  the  bottom 
of  tbe  Iraat,  and  pushed  off.  Rolled 
up  In  bis  woollen  cloak,  tbe  Invalid  re- 
mained as  motionless  as  a  heap  of  sea- 
weed; but,  unobserved  of  the  other  two, 
be  had  lifted  a  corner  of  tbe  garment, 
and  was  gazing,  as  he  lay,  at  the  re- 
ceding farm;  nor  did  he  once  take  his 
eyes  from  the  bright  doorway,  which 
had  now  a  new  association  added  to 
nil  tbe  rest,  until  distance  and  tbe 
shelving  banks  of  tbe  canals  bid  II 
from  view.  Andr6  was  behind  them 
In  tbe  second  boat. 

Thus  they  retraced  their  way, 
through  ditches  and  across  meadows, 
fighting,  as  best  they  could,  against 
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tbe  furious,  though  intermittent,  gusts 
of  wlud.  The  stocm  was  up  now  and 
prevented  the  Ice  from  spreading.  The 
farmer,  long  unused  to  punting,  did  not 
make  much  headway,  and  paused  from 
time  to  time  to  say;  "Are  you  very 
cold,  Mathurin?"  or,  "You're  there, 
Andrfi?"  whereupon  the  youthful  ac- 
cents rang  out  promptly  from  behind: 

"All  riBht!" 

Tired  as  the  old  man  was,  he  gloiied 
In  having  gotten  back  bis  boys;  and  for 
no  apparent  reason  bis  thoughts  dwelt, 
as  they  bad  not  done  for  long,  upon 
Mother  Lumlneau. 

"She'll  be  glad,"  was  bis  dreamy  re- 
flection, "that  1  took  Mathutln  away 
from  SeuUftre." 

Once  or  twice  he  almost  thought  bo 
saw  at  a  turning  of  tbe  canal  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  that  smiled  upon  blm  as  bis 
old  wife  had  been  wont  to  do,  tben 
dropped  their  gaze  and  vanished 
among  the  reeda.  At  such  times  be 
wonld  wipe  his  eyes  with  bis  sleeve, 
shake  off  tbe  B^upor  that  seemed  to  be 
stealing  over  him,  and  shout  again  to 
one  or  other  of  his  companions,  "Are 
you  all  right?" 

Tbe  younger  was  In  no  dreamy  mood. 
He  was  pondering  deeply  on  what  he 
bad  seen  and  beard— on  tbe  Insensate 
passion  of  Mathurin  and  tbe  ftirlons 
temper  which  would  make  life  doubly 
hard  for  whoever  should  attempt  to 
manage  Fromenti^re  after  their  father 
was  gone.  The  thought  of  emigrating 
to  a  new  country  grew  more  and  more 
alluring  to  bis  anxious  mind.  And  so, 
at  last,  the  txiats  arrived  In  tbe  bul- 
rush meadow. 
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At  the  opening  of  every  seBSiou  of 
Parliament,  when  tbe  Sovereign  1b  not 
present,  a  prodamatloa  styled  "tbe 
Royal  Commission"  la  read  In  the 
House  of  Lords  by  one  ot  tbe  clerks,  to 
tbe  assembled  Peers  and  Commona. 
Tbis  proclamation,  wblcb  Is  tbe  Royal 
autborlty  for  tbe  openmg  of  Parlla- 
ment  by  tbe  Lords  CommlBaloners  (tbe 
five  Peers,  Including  tbe  Lord  Gbancel- 
lor,  who  Bit  arrayed  in  red  robes, 
slasbed  with  ermine,  on  a  bench  be- 
neath tbe  throne),  Is  engrossed  on 
parcbment,  and  attached  to  it  by  a 
plaited  silken  cord  Is  a  red  seal,  as 
round  and  as  thick  and  as  large  as  a 
mnffln.  This  la  the  "Great  Seal  of 
England"— Ibe  Bpeciflc  emblem  of  sov- 
ereignty. A  document  to  wblcb  the 
Great  Seal  is  attached  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  will  of  the  Sover- 
eign is  declared.  Tbe  Great  Seal  1b, 
therefore,  afflxed  to  all  proclamatlooa 
of  the  Sovereign,  dissolving  or  suin- 
monlng  Parliaments;  and  to  all  royal 
mandates  and  Importaot  documents  of 
State,  such  as  charters  to  towns  and 
institutions,  treaties  with  foreign  Pow- 
ers, patents  of  aobllUy,  credentials  of 
ambassadors  to  foreign  sovereigns  and 
states,  and  appointments  of  Colonial 
tiovernors.  Oreen  wax  is  used  if  tbe 
Instrument  be  of  a,  permanent  charac- 
ter; and  red  or  yellow  in  cases  of  docu- 
ments of  limited  duration. 

The  Great  Seal  Itself— or  the  die  from 
wblcb  tbis  massive  wax  Impression  is 
obtained- consists  of  two  heavy  silver 
discs,  blnged  together  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  mould  into  which  the  molten 
wax  is  poured  by  an  official  of  tbe 
Lord  Chancellor's  department,  comical- 
ly known  as  "chill-wax,"  and  allowed 
to  harden  when  a  seal  Is  required.  The 
disc  wlitch  forms  the  obverse  of  tbe 
seal  la  engraved  with  a  youthful  figure 


of  Her  Majesty  enthroned,  arrayed  in 
her  coronation  robes,  crowned  and  Jew- 
elled, and  holding  the  sceptre  In  her 
right  hand.  Classic  figures  of  Rellg^oD 
and  Justice  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
throne.  Justice,  on  ibe  right,  holding 
In  her  right  band  a  pair  of  scales,  and 
resting  her  left  hand  upon  the  bllt  of 
a  sword,  wblcb  is  pointed  downwards; 
Religion,  on  the  left,  supporting  a  cross 
vrltb  her  right  arm,  and  with  ber  left 
band  a  clasped  Bible,  on  tbe  corner  of 
wblcb  Is  a  triangle  as  a  sacred  symbol 
of  tbe  Blessed  Trinity.  The  second 
disc,  or  tbe  reverse  of  tbe  seal,  has  an- 
other figure  of  tbe  Queen  In  a  long, 
Sowing  State  robe,  with  a  crown  on 
ber  head,  and  round  ber  neck  tbe  col- 
lar and  badge  of  tbe  Garter,  riding  a 
horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  attended 
by  a  young  page.  E^ach  side  has  an 
exiiulalte  border  of  roses,  thistles,  and 
shamrocks  entwined.  Indeed,  tbe 
Great  Seal,  viewed  as  an  artistic  Bpeci- 
meu  of  the  engraver's  art,  is  worthy 
of  Its  purpose. 

A  new  Great  Seal  Is  made  on  the  ac- 
cession of  every  aoverelKn  to  tbe 
throne.  Wax  seals  are  not  very  en- 
during. Tbe  material  is  prone  to  melt 
or  crumble  away,  and  tbe  ImpreBslons 
are  liable  to  wear  ofT.  But,  happily, 
well-preserved  specimens  of  tbe  Great 
Seals  of  England  since  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam tbe  Conqueror  may  be  seen  in  the 
Grenville  Library,  Bridsb  Museum,  In 
wax  o(  various  colors— green,  red,  choc- 
olate, yellow— and  all,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  those  used  during  tbe  Common- 
wealth and  tbe  Protectorate,  have  this 
in  common,  that  on  one  side  is  tbe 
sovereign  enthroned,  as  tbe  supreme 
authority  of  tbe  realm,  and  on  the 
other  he  sits  on  horseback,  equipped 
for  war,  as  tbe  head  of  the  army.  The 
Lord  Keeper  of  ihe  Great  Seal  centu- 
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ries  ago  was  the  eccIeMinstlc  moat 
noted  for  bis  leamlDg  and  plety.who 
acted  as  chaplain  and  coDfeBsor  to  the 
Sovereign,  or  aoine  powerful  prelate 
like  Cardinal  Wolsey,  around  whose 
neck  it  was  hunj;  with  the  iDjunctlon 
that  be  waa  to  "use  It  to  the  honor  of 
God  and  bis  Sovereign."  The  Lord 
Keeper  also  often  used  It  to  biH  own 
profit.  No  royal  document  which  con- 
ferred a  favor,  euch  as  a  charter,  a 
patent  of  nobility,  or  a  pardon,  was 
allowed  to  "paBB  the  Great  Seal"— as 
the  Parliamentary  phrase  haa  it— until 
a  big  fee  was  paid  to  the  Lord  Keeper. 
By  an  act  pasaed  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  hitherto  separate  offices 
ot  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
and  I^rd  Chancellor  were  united. 
When  the  Lord  Chancellor  enters  the 
Honse  of  I^ords  to  preside  over  its  de- 
liberations, he  is'  accompanied  by  bis 
"purse- bearer."  This  fiinctlonary, 
however,  does  not  carry  the  private 
purse  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  That 
would  be  a  weighty  responsibility,  as 
his  lordship  draws  a  salary  of  flQ.OOO 
a  year.  The  purse  the  "pursp-liearer" 
solemnly  carries,  at),  attlml  la  Court 
dress,  he  precedes  ttie  I>ord  Chancellor 
to  and  from  the  House  of  [>oTds.  Is  a 
gorgeous  satchel,  richly  embroidered 
with  the  Royal  Arms,  and  other  he- 
raldic devices,  in  white  and  goUl,  and 
lined  with  the  richest  sill:.  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  Great  Seal.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  emblem  of  a 
mighty  sovereignty  Is  never  in  the 
satchel,  if  II  were,  the  responsibility 
of  the  "purse-bearer"  would  l>e  great- 
much  greater,  indeed,  than  if  he  bad  to 
bear  a  purse  that  held  a  salary  of 
(lO.mw  a  year.  But  the  Great  Seal  Is 
too  precious  a  thing  to  be  carried  about 
hy  an  official,  even  In  the  House  of 
t^rds.  It  lies.  In  Its  morocco-covered 
box,  in  a  strong  safe,  no  doubt,  at  the 
residence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
whence  It  is  talcen  only  when  some  im- 
portflnt   State  document  requires  the 


"imprimatur"  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
ceremony  of  carrying  the  empty  satchek 
In  the  House  of  Lords  is  buf  one  of 
many  venerable  fictions  whi<fh  play  a 
picturesque  part  in  Parliamentary  pro- 
cednre.  The  purse  is  placed  on  the 
Woolsacic  immediately  behind  the  seat 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  indicates 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  ie  in  poaaes- 
sion  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  therefote  en- 
titled to  perform  his  duties  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Great  Seal  has  played  an  historic 
part  in  the  long  struggle  between  Par- 
liament and  the  Stuart  kings.  In  1042 
Charles  I  removed  his  Court  to  York, 
where  he  thought  he  would  be  better 
able  to  withstand  the  demands  of  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  for  Constitution- 
al Government.  Littleton,  the  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  who  was  sup- 
posed at  flr»t  to  be  on  the  side  ol  the 
Parliamentarians,  Joined  the  king,  and, 
to  the  great  Joy  of  Charles,  brought 
the  Great  Seal  with  him.  The  Parlia- 
mentarians were  dismayed.  The  Great 
Seal  was  supposed  to  be  really  Invested 
with  the  royal  power  and  authority  of 
which  It  was  but  the  emblem,  indeed, 
the  opinion  was  generally  entertained 
that  the  Great  Seal  was  a  sort  of  wiz- 
ard's charm.  With  It  the  king  could  do 
anything:  without  it  he  was  powerless. 
Besides,  the  policy  ot  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, at  this  time,  was  to  carry  on  the 
Government  In  the  King's  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  forma  of  the  Constitu- 
tion :  and  therefore  the  aneipected 
flight  of  I.^rd  Keeper  Littleton,  with 
the  emiiiem  of  sovereignty,  placed  them 
in  an  awkward  dilemma.  Several 
meetings  of  the  Commons  were  held 
to  devise  means  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty, and  oi'en  public  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  that  purpose.  The  first 
step  taken  waa  that,  early  In  1643.  Par- 
liament passed  an  act  making  void  all 
patents  and  grants  under  the  Great 
Seal  since  the  time  the  Great  Seal 
"ceased"— as  the  Act  has  It— "to  attend 
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tbe  Parllameat."  But,  of  course,  this 
did  not  remedy  matters.  The  Farlia- 
men  tartan  B  coDtlaued  to  be  seriously 
hampered  Id  carrjinK  oa  the  goTem- 
laent  by  the  absence  of  tbe  Qreat  Seal. 
Tbe  queetion  of  providing  a  new  Great 
Seal  was,  therefore,  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  In  May  of  the  same 
year.  Now,  an  old  statute  of  Eldward 
III  declared  to  be  hl(fh  treason,  carry- 
ing with  It  tbe  penalty  of  death  (a 
crime,  by  tbe  way,  reduced  to  felony 
by  an  Act  passed  early  in  the  present 
relgD),  any  attempt  at  Imitating,  forg- 
ing, or  counterfeiting  tbe  Great  Seal. 
Many  of  the  Commons  were,  as  was 
natural  in  tbe  circumstances,  very 
much  perplexed.  If  tbe  motion  to  pro- 
vide a  new  Great  Seal  were  carried, 
and  the  King  ultimately  came  back, 
there  would  certainly  be  a  chopping  olC 
of  beads,  long  Imprlsonmeata  In  tbe 
Tower,  conflecatloDS  of  property,  and 
other  unpleasant  consequences.  After 
a  debate.' which  was  prolonged  over 
four  days,  the  motion  was 'Carried  In 
one  of  the  biggest  dlTielons  that  had 
taken  place  for  a  long  time— the  num- 
bers being:  nyes  8G,  noes  74. 

The  Lords,  however,  refused  their  con- 
currence with  this  vote  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons.  Tbe  King,  hearing  of  tbe 
difference  between  the  two  bouses,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  at  Oxford,  dated 
June.  1643,  declaring  that  he  would 
proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  under 
the  Act  of  Edward  III  against  any  per- 
son whatsoever  who  should  assist,  vote, 
or  concur  In  the  proposed  counterfeit- 
ing of  his  Great  Seal.  But  tbe  Com- 
mons, at  least,  were  not  to  be  Intimi- 
dated by  these  royal  threats;  and  re- 
fusing to  wait  any  longer  for  the  Lords' 
concurrence,  they  Issued  the  following 
order  to  Thomas  SImonds,  an  eminent 
medallist,  often  kn»wn  as  Simon:— 

Ordered,  that  Mr.  Simonds  be  re- 
quired and  enijolned,  forthwith  to  make 
a  New  Great   Seal   for  England,   and 


that  tie  «baH  have  £100  for  bis  palna— 
£40  in  hand  and  three  score  poomds  as 
soon  aa  he  shall  have  finished  tbe  wotft. 

As  If  to  mitigate  as  much  as  possible 
tbe  gravity  of  this  cousltutlonal  de- 
parture, the  new  emblem  of  sovereign- 
ty was  an  exact  fac-simlle  of  the  Great 
Seal  In  the  possession  of  the  King. 
Charles  was  represented  on  one  side, 
enthroned  and  wearing  the  mantle  and 
collar  of  the  Garter,  and,  on  tbe  other 
side  riding  on  horseback  In  a  suit  of 
armor.  Tbe  Lords  held  out  for  a  few 
months  longer.  They  yielded  their  as- 
sent to  the  tise  of  the  new  Great  Seal 
In  October.  "It  must  surely  excite  a 
smile,"  says  Hallam  in  his  "Constitu- 
tional History,"  "that  men  who  bad 
raised  armies  and  fought  battles 
against  the  King  should  be  perplexed 
how  to  get  over  so  technical  a  difficulty. 
But  the  Great  Seal  In  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
lish lawyers  has  a  sort  of  mysterious 
efficacy  and  passes  for  the  depository  of 
royal  authority  in  a  higher  degree  Iban 
tbe  person  of  the  King."  However,  a 
few  years  later  those  consUtullonal 
scruples  bad  disappeared.  On  the  cap- 
itulation of  Oxford  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Army  In  1G46,  the  Koyal  Seal  was 
surrendered  by  Lord-Keeper  Lane  On 
whose  possession  It  had  been  left  by 
Charles  I  when  he  rode  away,  disguised, 
from  the  city)  and  was  forwarded  by 
General  Fairfax  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Tbe  House  was  overjoyed  at 
tbe  recovery  of  tbe  emblem,  and  re- 
solved that  It  should  lie  defaced  and 
broken.  This  curious  ceremony  took 
place  on  August  llth.  Mr.  Speaker 
Iventbal  appeared  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  I^rds  at  tbe  Head  of  the 
Commons,  with  ihe  Great  Seal  of  the 
King,  when  It  was  Ignominiously 
brokeu  to  pieces  with  a  hammer 
wielded  by  a  brawny  blacksmith,  amid 
the  exultant  cheers  of  the  members  of 
both  Chambers. 

The  Parliamentary  Seal  met  with  an 
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exactly  similar  fate.  It  coDtloued  in 
use  until  the  beglnnlug  of  1640.  Id 
January  o(  that  year,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  executioa  of  Charles  I  at 
Wliltehall,  ParUament  again  ordered 
Slmonds  to  make  a  fresb  seal,  and 
this  time  voted  him  £200  for  the  work. 
It  was  delivered  early  In  February. 
On  one  side  was  shown,  not  the  sover- 
eign enthroned,  but  a  view  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  session,  with 
the  Inscription:  "In  the  First  Year  of 
Freedom  by  God's  Blessing  Restored, 
1S48,"  and  on  the  other  side  the  King 
on  horseback  was  replaced  by  a  map 
Of  Hngland.  Ireland,  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey. The  old  Parliamentary  Seal, 
which.  It  will  be  remembered,  con- 
tained the  name  and  insignia  of  the 
late  sovereign,  was  then  broken  to 
pieces  by  a  blacksmith  at  the  Bar  of 
the  Lower  Chamber,  before  the  as- 
sembled Commons,  with  the  Speaker 
In  the  chair. 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  a  new  Great 
Seal  made  by  Slmonds  In  1653,  when 
he  established  the  Protectorate.  It 
contaJned  no  representation  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  That  had  been 
nidely  dispersed  In  1853  by  a  file  of 
musketeers,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Cromwell.  Instead  of  the  map  of 
England  and  Ireland  there  were  em- 
blems, representative  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  surroundlog  the 
arms  of  the  Cromwell  family:  and  in- 
stead of  the  House  of  Commons  there 
was  an  efflgy  of  Cromwell  on  horse- 
back, with  head  uncovered  and 
abeathed  sword,  over  which  was  the 
Inscription,  "Oliver  Lord  Protector." 
A  rimilar  seal  was  also  made  by  Sl- 
monds for  Richard  Cromwell,  when  be 
succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the 
Protectorate  In  1038.  It  contained  a 
figure  of  Richard  on  horseback,  with 
the  Inscription.  "Richard  Lord  Protec- 

Meantlme  Charles  II  i>o!isessed  a 
Great  Seal  of  his  own  In  exile.    He  had 
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one  made  In  Holland  on  the  news  of 
his  father's  execution  reaching  him 
there  In  1049.  He  brought  it  with  him 
to  Scotland,  where  he  was  crowned 
King,  at  Scone,  on  June  1st,  l«il,  pre- 
paratory to  a  descent  on  England;  but 
lost  It  in  his  flight  from  the  field  of 
Worcester,  where,  on  September  3d, 
1651.  hlB  followers  were  utterly  routed 
by  the  ParllamentaHane.  Charles  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  France,  and  had 
another  Great  Seal  made  in  Paris  in 
1652. 

The  Restoration  was  accompanied  by 
other  Great  Seal  vlciasltudes.  The 
Long  Parliament,  which  flr«  met  In 
November,  1650,  and  a  portion  of 
whicb,  known  as  "the  Rump,"  Oliver 
Cromwell  Igoomlnlously  turned  out  In 
1653,  met  again  In  May,  lffi7— or  rather 
the  forty-two  members  of  It  who  sur- 
vived—and on  the  14th  of  that  month 
the  Great  Seal  of  Richard  Cromwell 
was,  by  their  orders,  demolished  by  a 
blacksmitli  at  the  Bar.  Bleven  days 
later  Richard  Cromwell  formally  re- 
igned the  Lord  Protectorate.  But 
Parliament  did  not  again  requisition 
the  services  of  Slmonds  to  make  a 
new  Great  Seal.  The  second  Great 
Seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  In  use  be- 
fore the  Protectorate,  had  been  pre- 
served, and  this  was  again  brought 
into  service,  though  It  ignored  the 
King  and  the  Lords,  by  giving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  supreme  power  of  the  land.  The 
restoration  of  Charles  II  was,  however, 
determined  upon.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment was  at  length  dissolved  In  March, 
1660,  the  new  Parliament  met  In  April, 
and  on  May  28th  the  now  familiar 
spectacle  of  a  blacksmith  smashing  a 
Great  Seal  was  witnessed  once  more 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  be- 
fore the  assembled  members  of  both 
Chambers.  It  was  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  Cummouwealth  that  was  then  de- 
sli-oyed.  The  nest  doy,  May  2»tb,  1660. 
Charles  II  came  to  Whitehall  with  the 
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Great  Seal  be  bad  made  at  Paris  In 
16S2. 

But  tbe  strange  aad  cnrlous  adyeo- 
tnreB  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Bngland— 
tbat  sacred  symbol  of  a  mlgbty  sover- 
eignty—were  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
That  year  bo  memorable  In  our  blatory, 
1688,  arrired.  William  of  Oraufce  was 
In  England,  and  Oic  country,  weary  of 
tbe  despotism  of  Jamea  II,  was  flock- 
ing to  bis  standard.  On  tbe  nlf^bt  of 
December  lOtb,  In  tbat  year,  tbe  last 
of  the  Stuart  Kings  stole  out  of  bis 
palace  at  Wbiteball,  dissalsed,  and  ac- 
companied only  by  Sir  E>dward  Hales, 
to  fly  to  France.  He  bad  tbe  Great 
Seal  with  bim.  He  got  It  tbe  day  be- 
fore from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  do- 
torlona  Jeffreys  (whom,  bowever,  he 
did  not  apprise  of  bis  Intention  to  fly 
from  tbe  country).  Intending  at  first 
to  carry  it  with  bim  to  France,  and  so. 
as  be  fondly  Imagined,  render  difficult 
any  exercise  of  the  Royal  antborlty  by 
tbe  adberents  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Jamea,  wltb  his  companion,  went  to 
tbe  borse-ferry  (where  Lambeth  Bridge 
now  spans  tbe  river),  and.  procuring  & 
boat  there,  rowed  up  to  Vaoxhall, 
where  be  bad  arranged  for  horsea  to 
meet  him  to  bring  bim  to  the  coast.  On 
the  way  down  the  Thames,  fearing  cap- 
ture before  he  cooM  reach  the  coast, 
he  dropped  the  Great  Seal  Into  tbe 
river.  He  was,  no  doubt,  deUghted  to 
think  that  the  emblem  was  Irrevocably 
loet.  and  that  bis  opponents  were  there- 
by crippled  in  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  tbe  country.  It  would  prob- 
ably have  made  no  matter  even  If  the 
wish  of  James  had  been  realized.  A 
way  would  have  been  found  out  of  tbe 
difflcnlly.  -But,  happily,  tbe  Great  Seal 
wa«  accidentally  recovered  shortly 
afterwards  by  tbe  nets  of  some  fisher- 
men, who  were  plying  their  avocatloa 
In  the  river  near  Lantbeth,  and  was 
handed  over  to  the  proper  authorities. 

History  only  records  the  Irrecover- 
able loss  of  one  Great  Seal— tbe  first 
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of  Geoi^  HI.  This  untoward  event 
occurred  when  Lord  Thurlow  was 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  of  whom  Fox  wit- 
tily said,  "I  suppose  no  one  was  as 
wise  aa  Thurlow  looks— that  la  impos- 
sible." One  night  In  March,  1784,  bis 
lordship's  residence  In  Great  Ormond 
Street— at  that  time  a  rather  rural  sub- 
urb—was broken  Into  by  burglars,  who 
carried  off  tbe  Great  Seal,  along  with 
a  sum  of  money  and  two  silver-hllted 
swords  belonging  to  ofScers  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  In  the  morning,  Thurlow, 
Id  a  very  depressed  condition  of  mind, 
repaired  to  Downing  Street,  to  tell  tbe 
unpleasant  news  to  Pitt,  who  bad  Just 
been  appointed  Prime  Minister  for  tbe 
first  time  by  George  III,  and  t>oth  then 
went  to  the  King  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. The  Privy  Council  was  sum- 
moned within  a  few  hours,  to  devise 
measures  for  coping  with  this  great 
and  moat  unexpected  emergency;  and, 
In  obedience  to  the  urgent  command 
of  the  Council,  the  royal  engraver  pro- 
duced another  Great  Seal—a  faithful 
replica  of  the  one  tbat  had  been  stolen 
—In  thirty-six  hours.  It  was  said  the 
burglars  were  In  the  employ  of  tbe 
Whigs.  A  dissolution  was  supposed  to 
be  Imminent,  and  as  the  Whigs  desired 
to  avert  it,  they  were  charged  with 
stealing  tbe  Great  Seal,  without  which. 
It  was  hoped- so  tbe  story  ran- the 
sovereign  could  not  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment. No  doubt  the  mighty  emblem 
was  cast  Into  tbe  meltlDg  pot  of  some 
t helves'  den.  But  It  cannot  have 
brought  tbe  burglars  more  than  a 
couple  of  pence,  for  at  that  time  the 
Great  Seal  was  copper.  It  is  only  since 
3S18  tbat  It  has  been  made  of  silver. 
Lord  Thurlow  was  eitremely  careful 
of  the  new  Great  Seal.  He  always 
slept  with  It  under  his  pillow  during 
the  eight  subsequent  years  he  was 
Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Great  Seal  which  was  made  after 
the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  1800  Is  interesting,  from  tbe  fact 
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that  It  ilt<]  not  eontalD  tUe  old  title 
"Iti'X  Francale."  This  was  first  as- 
Bumed  by  Edward  III,  and  contlotied 
by  all  b.8  successore;  even  Cbarles  II 
used  It  on  the  Great  Seal  he  bad  made 
In  Paris  while  living  there  In  exile, 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  ot 
France.  The  Great  Seat  of  1800  also 
met  with  a  misadventure.  Lord  Eldon 
was  Lord  Chancellor  from  1801  to  1826 
(except  for  a  brief  Interval  during  the 
Greville  Administration,  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Pitt  In  1806),  aud 
thus  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  for  twenty-five  years,  the  longest 
time  the  office  has  ever  been  held.  He 
relates  In  his  "Diary"  that  when  he 
waited  on  the  King  In  1801  to  receive 
ibe  Oreat  Seal,  the  sovereign,  with 
whom  be  was  a  great  favorite,  pro- 
duced It  from  between  hia  coat  and 
waistcoat  on  the  left  side,  and  banding 
It  to  him,  said,  "Here,  I  give  It  to  jou 
from  my  heart."  Eldon,  therefore,  was 
anxious  to  prove  himself  a  most  care- 
ful keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Before 
retiring  every  nlgbt  be  saw  that  It  was 
safe  aud  secure  In  hia  bed-cbamber. 
But.  witb  all  bis  precaution,  he  nearly 
lost  the  emblem.  One  nlgbt.  In  tbe 
year  1812,  Eldon  was  aroused  from  bis 
slumbers  by  tbe  cry  that  the  house  was 
on  fire.  Hie  first  thought  was  for  the 
Great  Seal.  Jumping  from  his  bed  he 
snatched  up  the  box  contalnlug  the  em- 
blem, ruebed  down  Into  the  garden, 
aud  burled  it  In  one  of  tbe  flower-beds. 
ReturuiuK  to  the  house,  he  was  "so  en- 
chanted," as  he  confesses  In  his 
"Dlarj-,"  "with  the  pretty  sight  of  the 
maids  who  bad  turned  out  of  their 
beds,  nod  were  handing  in  buckets  of 
water  to  the  flre-euglne  In  their  shifts." 
but  It  Is  only  fair  to  mention  that  he 
adds,  "nnd  so  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
Lady  Eldon,"  that  next  morning  he 
had  quite  forgotten  the  spot  iu  which 
he  had  buried  the  Great  Seal.  It  was 
only  after  a  long  search  In  tbe  garden 
that  it   was  discovered.    "You   never 
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saw  anything  bo  rldicul6us,"  he  writes, 
"as  seeing  the  whole  family  down  the 
walks  dibbling  with  bits  of  stick  until 
we  found  It." 

But  of  all  the  Great  Seals  that  of 
William  IV  had  probably  the  most  ex- 
traordinary adventure,  at  the  time  its 
Lord  Keeper  was  the  able  but  eccentric 
Brougham,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
Grey  Administration,  which  carried  Re- 
form, and  also  of  the  Administration 
that  succeeded  It,  tbe  first  formed  by 
Lord  Melbourne.  In  tbe  autumn  of 
1834  Edinburgh  decided  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  Reform  by  entertaining 
tbe  ex-Premier  Earl  Grey  to  a  banquet. 
Brougham  bad  at  first  Intended  "to  go 
Junketing  on  the  Rhine  with  Mrs.  P." 
(so  says  Greville,  who  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  recording  a  bit  of  scan- 
dal In  his  "Memoirs"),  but  this  project 
was  rellnqulBbed  when  he  discovered 
that  be  could  not  leave  the  country 
without  putting  the  Qreat  Seal  In  Com- 
mission, at  a  cost  to  himself  of  £1400, 
which  was  a  larger  price  than  he  was 
disposed  to  pay  for  his  trip.  He  then 
decided  to  go  to  Scotland  Instead,  for 
the  Grey  festival,  carrying  with  him 
the  Great  Seal,  which,  In  accordance 
wKU  the  ancient  law.  must  always  b* 
In  the  personal  custody  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  His  progress  through  his 
native  country  was  triumphal,  but  his 
eccentric  speeches  and  actions  created 
eouBtematlon  among  bis  colleagues, 
and  provided  amazement  and  amuse- 
ment for  tbe  country  at  large. 

While  staying  at  Botblemurchus. 
then  the  residence  of  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  ladles  of  the 
party.  Id  frolic,  purloined  the  Great 
Seal  from  his  bedroom  and  hid  it. 
Brougham  was  In  great  distress  of 
mind  when  he  missed  tbe  Great  Seal, 
for  he  feared  It  was  lost;  so  tbe  ladles 
relieved  him  of  his  anxiety  by  telling 
him  of  their  Joke,  and,  blindfolding 
him,  they  sent  him  to  search  for  the 
Great  Seal  In  the  drawlug-room.    At 
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last,  to  bis  inteuse  Joy,  be  dragged  It 
tortli  from  a  tea-cheBt.  and  tben,  to 
appropriately  celebrate  Its  recovery,  he 
allowed  tbe  laiUea  to  make  pancakes 
with  it  by  pourlDg  tbe  Ingredlenls  be- 
tweeo  tbe  discs.  He  subsequeatly  put 
the  Great  Seal  to  the  same  cuUuary 
use  at  Taymoutb  to  amnee  tbe  Mar- 
ch ioaeea  of  Breadalbane. 

News  of  these  strange  doings  reached 
the  ears  of  King  William,  and  he  was 
greatly  ecandallEed.  "Tbere  couid  not. 
Indeed,  be  a  more  revolting  spectacle," 
wrote  the  Times  on  November  ITtb, 
1834,  "tbaa  for  the  highest  law  officer 
of  tbe  empire  to  be  travelling 
about  like  a  quack  doctor  tbrougb 
the  provinces,  puffing  himself  and 
bis  little  nostrums,  and  commit- 
ting and  degrading  the  Govenuamt 
of  wblcb  be  bad  tbe  honor  to  be  a 
member.  His  Majesty  conld  not  but 
be  Indignant  with  such  conduct.  And 
It  Is  a  fact,  not  witba  tan  ding  all  the 
fulsome  adulation  heaped  on  bis  'Gra- 
cious Master*  at  Inverness,  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh,  and  eUewbere.  tbe  peri- 
patetic keeper  of  the  King's  conscience 
baa  not  once  been  admitted  since  bis 
retam  from  bis  travels  to  tbe  honor  of 
an  interview  wltb  Royalty,  eltber  at 
Windsor  or  Brighton."  Tbe  Whig  min- 
isters were,  In  tbat  montb  of  Novem- 
ber, dismissed  by  the  King.  Broug- 
ham, to  mark  his  resentment  of  the 
treatment  be  received  from  William, 
sent  btm  tbe  Great  Seal  In  a  bag  In- 
stead of  following  tbe  established  cus- 
tom of  delivering  It  personally  Into  tbe 
sovereign's  owD  bands.  It  Is  said  that 
wben.  In  the  following  year.  Melbourne 
was  again  commanded  to  form  another 
ministry,  the  King  stipulated  that 
Brougham  should  not  be  replaced  in 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  He  lived 
until  1668,  but  be  was  never  again 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 

The  Great  Seal  cannot  legally  be 
taken  out  of  the  Kingdom.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  took  the  Great  Seal  of  Henry 
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VIII,  of  which  be  was  Lord  Keeper, 
with  bim  on  a  visit  to  tbe  Low  Coun- 
tries in  1521.  Proud,  Imperious  and 
masterful,  a  law  unto  himself  In  tbe 
days  of  bis  prosperity,  he  thought,  no 
doubt,  tbat  be  could  ignore  constitn- 
tlonal  usages  with  Impunity.  But  for 
this  act  be  was  never  forgiven,  and 
when  tbe  days  of  adversity  came.  It 
was  one  of  the  things  remembered 
against  him  that  contributed  to  bis 
ruin.  Tbat  of  Henry  VIII  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  Great  Seal  which 
has  ever  been  taken  outside  the  realm. 
And  as  tbe  Great  Seal  must  remain 
within  the  Irarders  of  the  Kingdom,  so, 
too,  must  Its  Lord  Keeper.  Tbe  sover- 
eign may  go  abroad  without  any  dis- 
location of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  or 
any  inconvenience  to  tbe  high  officials 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  But 
there  is  no  provision  In  tbe  constitution 
for  the  absence  of  tbe  Lord  Chancellor, 
as  Lord  Keeper  of  tbe  Great  Seal,  ex- 
cept tbe  cumbrous  one  of  delegating 
tbe  duties  of  the  office  to  a  Commisslott 
whenever  tbe  Lord  Keeper  desired  t» 
spend  bis  bolldays  abroad.  His  lord- 
ship bas,  therefore,  to  content  him- 
self with  the  health  and  pleasure  re- 
sorts of  tbe  United  Kingdom. 

The  three  attacks  of  mental  derange- 
ment from  which  George  III  suffered 
established  the  constitutional  principle 
tbat  every  royal  mandate  and  every 
act  of  the  Government  requiring  the- 
sign  manual  of  the  sovereign,  may  be 
rendered  legal  by  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Great  Seal  affixed  by  the  Lord 
Keeper  on  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet, 
of  wblcb  he  blmself,  Indeed.  Is  always 
a  member.  Dnhng  an  Illness  of  George 
II,  In  1754.  Lord  Hardwlcke  affixed  tbe 
Great  Seal  to  tbe  Commission  for 
opening  Parliament  without,  of  course, 
the  royal  authority,  which  tbe  king 
was  Incapable  of  giving;  and  this 
rational,  common-sense  precedent  was 
followed  by  William  Pitt,  as  Prime 
Minister,  In  1T8S.  when  George  III  was 
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placed  under  restraint  by  order  of  hla 
pliyslclanfl.  It  was  then  tlmt  the  Tn- 
mons  constitutional  question  of  the  re- 
gency led  to  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
traditional  policies  of  the  two  great  po- 
litical parties.  The  Whigs  became  the 
champions  of  the  divine  right  of  kings; 
the  Tories  the  advocates  of  tbe  suprem- 
acy of  Parliament  Fox  advanced  the 
opinion  that  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogattves  of  the  Crown  during 
tbe  king's  Illness  lay  by  rlgbt  In 
the  Prince  of  Walee,  Independent 
of  any  decision  of  Parliament.  The 
views  of  the  great  Wbig  leader 
were  colored,  no  doubt,  by  the  belief 
that  the  first  act  of  the  Prince,  as  re- 
gent, would  be  to  dismiss  Pitt  from 
office  and  appoint  bim  Premier,  for  the 
Prince  was  then  a  Whig.  Pitt,  Influ- 
enced, dou1>tles8,  by  a  natural  desire 
to  avert  that  calamity,  laid  tt  down 
tbat,  except  with  the  approval  of  Par- 
liament, the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no 
more  right— In  a  strict  legal  sense— to 
assume  the  powers  of  the  headship 
of  the  State  than  any  other  Indlvldnal 
«ub]ect.  Before  the  question  could  be 
settled  by  a  vote  of  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons, tbe  king  got  well;  but  tbe  con- 
troversy between  the  Wblgs  and  Tor- 
ies, to  which  It  gave  rise,  Is  strildng 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
at  that  time  to  advance  a  political  pol- 
icy. The  king  fell  ill  again  in  1801  and 
1804.  It  was  not,  however,  tiU  the  at- 
tack of  1811,  which  terminated  only 
with  the  old  blind  monarch's  life  in 
1820,  that  It  again  became  necessary 
to  issue,  without  the  sovereign's 
sign  manual,  letters  patent  under 
the  Great  Seal  for  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament by  Gommissslon. 

I  have  said  tbat  a  fresh  Great  Seal 
1b  made  on  tbe  accession  of  every  sov- 
ereign to  the  throne.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  a  new  sovereign  is  to  summon 
tbe  Privy  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  Great  Seal  provided.  Designs 
are  Invited,  and  the  one  accepted  Is 


placed  Immediately  In  tbe  hands  of 
tbe  royal  engraver.  When  the  new 
Great  Seal  Is  made,  tbe  old  undergoes 
a  process  called  "damasking."  It  la 
supposed  to  be  broken,  but  it  really  Is 
not  The  new  sovereign.  In  presence 
of  the  Privy  Council,  simply  gives  It 
a  gentle  blow  with  a  hammer.  Being 
thus  nominally  deprived  of  all  Its  vlr-  ' 
tue  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  It  be- 
comes the  perquisite  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  the  time.  But  his  lordship 
has  another  quaint  and  curious  per- 
quisite in  addition  to  his  salary  of 
£10,000  a  year.  The  satchel— that 
splendid  qieclmen  of  art-needlework — 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  Great 
Seal,  is  renewed  every  session  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  discarded  puree  goes 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lady  Thnrlow 
was  enabled  to  make  several  magnifi- 
cent counterpanes  and  bed-hangings 
from  the  satchels  which  fell  to  her  hus- 
band as  perquisites  during  tbe  many 
years  he  filled  tbe  office  of  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal. 

On  the  accession  of  William  IV  to 
the  throne,  in  1830,  there  was  an  inter- 
esting contention  between  Lord  Lynd- 
burart  and  Lord  Brougham  for  tbe  pos- 
session of  the  Great  Seal  of  George  IV. 
Lyndburst  was  Lord  Chancellor  at  the 
death  of  George,  but  a  change  of  Gov- 
ernment having  followed.  Brougham 
occupied  the  office  when  tbe  Great  Seal 
of  William  was  completed.  The  former 
argued  that  as  the  old  Great  Seal  really 
belonged  to  tbe  preceding  reign,  and 
that  it  was  vested  In  him  at  tbe  death 
of  tbe  sovereign.  It  was  his  by  every 
right  and  title;  while  the  latter  contend- 
ed, in  support  of  bis  claim  to  the  em- 
blem, that,  as  provided  by  law.  It  con- 
tinued in  use  until  tbe  Great  Seal  of 
tbe  succeeding  sovereign  was  actually 
ready.  William  IV,  to  whom  tbe  dis- 
pute was  referred  (or  arbitration,  set- 
tled It  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  statesmen.  He  allotted  to  eacb  of 
them  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Great  Seal, 
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and  toesed  up  a  i-oln  to  see  whtcb 
Bbould  have  ihe  king  on  his  tbroac.  and 
which  the  king  on  lioraeback.  But  his 
UaJest^'B  graclousaess  did  not  eod 
there.  He  bad  the  two  sldeB  set  in 
superb  ^Iver  aalven,  and  Brougham 
and  Lfodburst  received,  thus  mounted, 
their  respective  portions  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  Qeorge  IV. 

The  action  o(  William  IV  may  now 
be  regarded  as  a  well-establlahed  pre- 
cedent. In  1860  a  new  Ore&t  Seal  was 
ordered,  as  the  one  made  at  the  ac- 
cee«lon  of  the  Queen  to  the  throne  had 
got  somewhat  worn.  Lord  Chelmsrord 
was  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  time,  but 
before  the  new  seal  was  completed  he 
was  succeeded,  on  a  ctrange  of  Goveru- 
ment,  by  Ix>rd  Campbell.  They  decided 
that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Queen, 
they  would  he  bound  by  the  Judgment 
of  William  IV  In  the  case  of  Ltmdhuril 
V.  Brougham  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
oM  SeaL  Campbell  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore Her  Majesty,  who  readily  con- 
sented to  follow  the  precedent  of  her 
nncle.  and  accordingly  Chelmsford  and 
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Campbell  received  e«ch  a  ride  of  the 
Great  Seal  set  In  a  rilver  salver.  The 
precedent  was  extended  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Calms  In  1ST8,  when  it  again 
became  necessary  to  provide  another 
Great  Seal.  The  old  Seal  fell,  as  usual, 
to  Lord  Calms,  and  though  be  was  un- 
der no  obligation  to  do  so,  he  gave  one 
of  the  Bides  to  his  predeceesor  on  the 
woolsack,  Lord  Selbome,  who  wan 
Lord  Chancellor  In  1873. 

The  Great  Seals,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary  and 
historian.  There  are  preserved  through- 
out the  country  a  succession  of  them 
in  wax  from  the  time  of  Bdwaid  III. 
For  nearly  seven  hundred  years  the 
royal  armorial  bearings  have  appeared 
upon  them,  and  they  furnish  heraldic 
lUustratlonB  of  the  progress  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  They  also  supply 
the  students  of  armor  and  costume 
with  exact  and  contemporaneous  illus- 
trations of  the  dress  worn  by  the  bov- 
erelgns  throughout  the  many  years  of 
English  history  since  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

iHchael  UaeDonagh. 


TO  SHAKESPEARE. 


Host  tuneful  singer,  lorer  tender«st. 
Host  sad,  most  piteous,  and  moat  musical. 
Thine  ts  the  shrine  more  pllgrlm-wom  tlian  all 
The  shrines  of  singers;  high  above  tbe  rest 
Thy  trumpet  sounds  most  kind,  most  manUest 
Yet  better  were  It  It  a  tonely  call 
Of  woodland  birda,  a  song,  a  madrigal, 
Were  all  the  Jetsam  of  thy  sea'a  imreBt 

For  now  thy  pralaes  have  become  too  lond 
On  vulgar  llpa,  and  every  yelping  cor 
Taps  thee  a  p«an;  tbe  vhllea  little  men. 
Not  tall  enongb  to  worship  In  a  crowd, 
Spit  tbdrsman  wits  at  thee.    Ah  I  better  then 
The  broken  Bhilne,  tbe  lon^  wonhlpper. 

Prom  Th»  City  of  tbe  Sml. 
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A  MIDDLE-AGED  ROMANCE. 


I. 

Jusliua  GreDfell  bad  made  op  his 
mind  lo  marry.  We  do  Dot  arrive  at 
any  important  conc-lualou  In  llf«  with- 
out working  up  to  It,  coDsclously  or 
unconsciously.  Josbua  worked  up  to  IiIb 
uucouBciously.  Ele  was  flfty-six  years 
of  age,  and  it  wan  tlie  flrat  time  he  bad 
seriously  contemplated  the  step.  It 
was  blB  friend's  baviug  taken  ttoe  vital 
step  with  success  that  turned  bis 
thoughts  Into  a  similar  channel  Bill 
Brentwood  was  Joshua's  only  friend. 
He  bad  acquaintances.  He  might  have 
had  friends,  as  the  world  connts  them, 
had  he  chosen.  His  surroundings  were 
such  as  to  make  It  worth  the  world's 
while  to  cultivate  him;  but  somehow  he 
bad  little  social  ambition,  and  so  he 
remained  very  much  alone. 

He  went  to  the  dtj-  every  morning 
by  ihe  Underground,  returning  to  his 
handsome  house'  in  De  Vere  Gardens 
on  the  tc^  of  a  'bus,  or  on  foot,  for  the 
sake  of  the  exercise.  Year  in,  year  out,  It 
made  a  monotonous  enough  program, 
and  was  only  varied  by  Brentwood's 
dropping  in  to  dinner,  or  to  slay  the 
night  By-and-by  even  that  variety 
was  denied  him,  for  Bill  married  a 
wife,  and  Grenfell  regarded  the  event 
as  striking  the  death- knell  of  their 
pleasant  bachelor  Intercourse. 

The  rich,  lonely  merchant  shrank 
from  the  society  of  women  with  all  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  man  from  whose  life 
they  have  been  almost  completely  ex- 
cluded for  u  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
his  friend  who  had  dug  and  delved  be- 
neath Ihe  crust  of  reserve  and  coldness 
that  Joshua  jiresenled  to  the  world,  and 
had  discovered  something  that  out- 
weighed  those  surface  qualities,  saw 
no  reason  why  the  change  In  bis  cir- 
cumstances should  affect  his  relations 


with  his  friend.  So  a  couple  of  months 
after  his  marriage  he  buttonholed 
Joshua  In  the  city  one  day. 

"I  say,  old  man,"  he  said,  "we  have 
got  a  cottage  at  Surblton.  Come  down 
to  us  for  the  end  of  the  week.  I  want 
you  to  see  my  wife," 

Joshua  looked  at  his  friend.  There 
was,  to  his  sharpened  eyesight,  an  In- 
describable change  in  him.  His  some- 
what broad  features  had  acquired  an 
air  of  happiness  that  almost  Idealled 
their  unclasslc  con  tor.  There  was 
something  even  In  the  cut  of  his  neck- 
tie. In  the  set  of  his  buttonhole,  in  the 
(Old  eMtumbU:  of  the  man  that  was  sig- 
nificant. He  was  ten  years  Joshua's 
junior.    Grenfell  hesitated. 

"We  are  past  the  spooning  stage," 
continued  his  friend,  persuasively; 
"you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  that" 

Joshua  colored  like  a  schoolgirl. 

"Don't  plead  a  prior  engagement." 
BUI  urged.  "I  want  you  to  see  Mary, 
you  know." 

The  Invitation  In  its  one  aspect  tempt- 
ed Josbua  strongly.  He  did  not  know 
tin  now  what  a  loss  Brentwood  bad 
been  to  him  or  how  pleasant  would  he 
tlie  partial  resumption  of  the  old  inti- 
macy. On  the  other  band  "Mary"  pre- 
sented herself  as  a  bugbear,  and  he 
shrank  from  the  atmosphere  of  domes- 
ticity that  seemed  somehow  to  have 
engulfed  bis  friend.  In  the  end,  bow- 
ever,  Breut  wood's  persuasions  pre- 
vailed, and  he  promised. 

The  preparations  for  the  visit  were 
made  on  a  different  scale  from  such 
visits  In  the  old  days.  Again,  Mr. 
Grenfell  was  reminded,  as  he  ordered 
his  man  to  pack  the  regulation  dresa 
suit  of  the  presence  of  a  lady.  The 
action  was  symbolic.  The  friendly 
suoklng-coat  would  have  to  be  tabooed. 
There  was  to  be  no  enjoyable  abandon 
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abont  tbifl  visit— everything  set,  Btlff, 
formaL 

He  went  down  with  his  host  next 
day  by  the  2.K  traJn  from  Victoria, 
Brentwood  was  in  high  spirits. 

"I  want  you  and  Mary  to  be  great 
friends,"  he  said,  linking  bis  arm  af- 
fectionately In  his  friend's,  as  they 
walked  up  from  the  station,  preceded 
by  a  boy  carrying  Joshua's  portman- 
teau. He  opened  an  unpretending  green 
door  In  a  brick  wall  as  he  spoke,  and 
Joshua  heard  a  whistle  as  of  some  one 
calling  a  dog,  then  a  scramble  on  the 
gravel,  and  the  swish,  swlsb  of  a  wom- 
an's gown  on  the  grass,  and  the 
enraptured  husband's  eictamation, 
"There  she  Is!" 

Mrs.  Brentwood  came  tripping  to- 
wards them.  Her  tiny  feet  seemed 
scarce  to  touch  the  ground  as  she 
walked.  Her  fair  hair  surrounded  her 
head  In  a  manuer  that,  had  Joshua 
been  iwetlc,  would  have  suggested  a 
balo  of  glory,  and  her  voice  had  a  low, 
vibrating  sweetness  In  It  that  struck 
pleasantly  on  bis  ear.  Bill  stooped 
and  kissed  her,  making  his  friend  feel 
as  If,  In  some  way,  he  were  breaking  a 
contract. 

"No  doubt  an  empty-beaded  doll!" 
Joshua  was  saying  to  himself,  but 
afterwards  at  dinner  he  was  obliged  to 
reverse  hisjudgiiipnt  and  acknowledge 
that  his  hostess  was  an  extremely  in- 
telligent, well-informed  woman.  Later 
in  the  evening,  when  Interrogated  by 
his  friend  as  to  his  being  "a  lucky  beg- 
gar," he  even  found  himself  giving  an 
unqualified  assent  That  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  imiwrtant  conclusion 
that  Joshua  ultimately  arrived  at.  His 
was  rather  a  slow-working  brain.  It 
took  several  such  visits  to  the  "Yews" 
at  Burbiton.  and  later  freiiueut  calls  at 
Cleveland  Square,  to  make  an  Impres- 
^n.  but  an  Impression  deliberately 
made  tends  to  be  more  indelible  than 
one  more  hastily  formed. 

The  old  intimacy  twtween  the  friends 
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was  partially  resumed,  and  the  result 
was  that  Joshua  could  not  but  realize 
that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  Bill  had 
acquired  a  new  mainspring  la  life.  He, 
his  friend,  was  no  longer  in  the  least 
essential  to  his  well-being. 

One  evening  In  the  smoking-room  Bill 
slapped  him  on  the  back  out  of  a  sheer 
overtlow  of  self-satisfaction,  and  said: 

"I  say,  old  fellow,  what  do  you  say 
to  go  and  do  likewise?  It's  a  big  ad- 
vance. I  can  tell  you,  to  come  home  to 
this  sort  of  thing,"  waving  his  band 
comprehensively  round  the  snuggery, 
"to  dingy  chambers  and  a  solitary  din- 
ner. Upon  my  soul,  my  rooms  were 
enough  to  give  one  the  blues.  My  land- 
lady dealt  In  briquettes,  put  on  In  the 
morning  and  broken  up  at  night.  A. 
graveyard  was  lively  by  comparison," 

Joshua  took  a  hansom  across  the 
park  that  night  and  lit  a  cigar,  and 
walked  the  rest  of  the  way  home,  and 
all  this  time  his  friend's  words  kept 
echoing  In  his  ears:  "Go  and  do  like- 
wise." They  could  not  have  been  more 
vivid  to  his  mind's  eye  had  they  been 
displayed  In  electric  sky-signs  all  along 
the  road.  When  he  reached  home  be 
fell  to  mu^ng  by  the  library  Are.  His 
circumstances  were  not  so  dreary  as 
those  described  by  Brentwood.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  everything  to  make 
life  run  smoothly  on  oiled  wheels,  and 
yet  be  was  conscious,  even  as  he 
looked  round  his  luxurious  room  and 
well-filled  bookshelves,  that  there  was 
something  wanting  that  Brentwood 
had. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  perhaps 
by  virtue  of  what  telepathlsta  call  a 
"brain-wave."  owing,  perhaps,  to  their 
t>elag  in  the  same  "electric  circle"— 
Joshua  and  Mrs.  Brentwood— It  oc- 
curred to  the  latter  also  that  the  mer- 
chant's life  was  Incomplete,  and  being 
a  little  woman  of  prompt  action,  she 
laid  her  plans  to  fill  the  hiatus. 

"Bill."  she  «ald,  one  evening,  looking 
thoughtfully  into  the  fife,  after  Joshua 
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had  been  dlulag  witli  tliem,  "1  Ceel  for 
the  poor  man.  He  wants  some  one  to 
look  after  him— In  short,  he  needs  a 

Bill  stretched  bis  long  Itmbs  on  tbe 
hcarth-nig,  and  r^arded  the  specimen 
of  that  article  belonging  directly  to 
blmsetr  with  supreme  satisfaction. 

"BUI,"  she  said,  knitting  her  pretty 
brows,  "how  would  Esther  Latour  do?" 

Bill  guffawed  derisively. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "Esther, 
Esther!  Why,  GremfeU's  fifty-six  If 
he's  a  day,  and  you  know.  Thou  ebalt 
not  marry  thy  father.'  If  you  Intend 
oderlng  up  Joshua  on  the  altar  of  Hy- 
men, pray  choose  a  mate  of  more  suit- 
able age." 

"That  Is  BO  like  a  man,"  she  rejoined. 
"Pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  how  you  yourself 
would  have  liked  to  marry  an  old  hag 
of  fifty?" 

"1  am  younger  than  Grenfell,  a  good 
deal,"  objected  the  husband.  "The 
cases  are  not  parallel." 

"Usteu  to  me,"  she  said,  decisively. 
"Esther  Is  not  so  yoang  as  she  looks. 
I  shall  ask  her  here." 

"GrenfelL's  a  good  fellow,"  said  BUI, 
"aa  good  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed, 
but  not  the  sort  of  oma  to  win  a  young 
girl's  heart."  He  was  a  young  enough 
husband  not  to  relish  the  prospect  of 
a  third  being  added  to  their  party. 

But  Mrs.  Brentwood  was  one  of  those 
little  women  who  suffer  few  things  to 
tnm  them  from  their  purpose.  She 
laid  her  plana  with  care  for  every  de- 
tail, and  the  result  was  that  Esther 
Latour,  the  eldest  of  a  hardworking 
clergyman's  famUy,  came  at  her  invi- 
tation. As  a  sequence  to  her  coming, 
logical,  at  least,  to  Mrs.  Brentwood's 
mind,  Joshua  was  Invited  to  dlnoner 
to  meet  her.  In  other  circumstances 
It  might  not  have  been  advisable  to 
have  taken  Esther  into  her  confidence; 
to  have,  as  It  were,  made  her  a  party 
to  tbe  conspiracy,  but  circumstances 
were    peculiar   and    exceptional,    and 


after  some  consideration  Mra.  Breat- 
wood  decided  to  confide  In  her  guest 
Mr.  Greafell  was,  as  Bill  had  remarked, 
hardly  the  sort  of  person  to  win  a 
young  girl's  heart,  but  Mary  Brent- 
wood did  not  believe  In  hearts  being  so 
beyond  their  owners'  control  as  Is  gen- 
erally supposed;  so  after  her  guest  had 
had  tea  In  the  drawing-room,  she  es- 
corted her  to  her  room.  Miss  Latour's 
box  had  been  unpacked.  Her  dinner- 
dress,  a  dove-colored  silk  with  swath- 
Inrs  of  white  lace,  lay  on  the  bed.  Mrs, 
Brentwood  touched  Its  folds  softly. 

"By  the  way,"  she  said,  carelessly, 
"Mr.  Grenfell  Is  coming  to  dinner.  That 
reminds  me  that  I  must  give  an  eye  to 
the  table,  and,  my  dear,  do  you  give 
an  eye  to  the  guest.  He  Is  not  in  his 
first  youth,  but  an  'ehgible'  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  and  he  has  the  kind- 
est heart  that  ever  breathed." 

She  tripped  out  of  tbe  room  after  that 
with  a  backward  glance  and  smile  at 
her  guest.  Miss  Latour's  heart  beat  a 
degree  quicker,  btit  otherwise,  as  she 
selected  her  few  oruajnei^ts,  she  was 
quite  self-possessed.  She  was  one  of 
a  large  family  with  limited  means,  and 
she  wanted  to  marry.  She  was  past 
tbe  age  when  she  thought  it  essential 
to  marry  one's  jirande  possJon,  and  evi- 
dently Mary  had  provided  some  one. 
She  did  not  expect  great  things.  She 
entertained  no  romantic  notions  of  an 
Apollo  of  exceptional  means  and  suit- 
able age.  Therefore  she  was  conscious 
of  no  lowered  Ideal  or  uncomfortable 
readjtistlng  of  her  Ideas  when  she  met 
Joshtia.  She  said  to  herself  he  might 
have  l>een  worse.  No  one— not  tbe 
most  poetic  Imagination— could  have 
idealized  Joshua.  Nothing  could  have 
made  him  other  than  the  plain,  sab- 
atontlal,  middle-aged  man  he  was.  but 
not  a  sigh  of  disappointment  ruffled  the 
lace  on  Miss  Latour's  calm  bosom.  But 
all  through  dinner  she  was  silently  lay- 
ing her  plans.  She  met  Joshua's  gray 
eyes  now  and  then  across  the  ferns  and 
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Bialeas.  Slie  even  studied  the  crown 
of  his  bald  head.  She  nade  bd  occa- 
Blonol  remark  to  her  host,  but  she  did 
not  contribute  much  to  the  general  con- 
versa  tloa. 

After  dinner,  when  the  gentlemen 
catoe  into  the  drawing-room,  Eether 
sang.  Her  singing  was  In  no  war 
above  the  average,  but  she  looked 
graceful  and  pretty,  and  bad  none  of 
those  tricba  of  expreesloa  or  gesture 
that  jar  on  tbe  onlooker,  and  sometimes 
go  near  to  mar  tbe  effect  of  tbe  finest 
Tolce.  Joshua  drew  his  chair  near  to 
tbe  piano  when  she  bad  finished.  She 
was  not  so  awe-lnsplring  as  he  bad  ex- 
pected to  find  her.  He  had  come  ao 
little  in  contact  witb  any  women,  ex- 
cepting Mary  Brentwood,  that  be  re- 
garded tbe  whole  sex  with  the  degree 
of  exaggerated  reverence  that  we  some- 
tlmes  give  to  thlnga  we  know  nothing 
of.  He  bad  an  Idea  that  the;  were 
very  good,  very  pure,  very  unapproach- 
able. 

"Won't  you  sing,  again?"  he  asked, 
seeing  her  collect  her  music. 

"Not  to-night,"  she  said;  "I  am  not  In 
good  voice." 

"Does  voice  vary  so  much?" 

"I  think  it  does— or  It  may  be  our 
measure  of  self-sattsfactlon  or— or  our 
standard  of  excellence  le  higher  one 
day  than  another.  It  must  be  one  of 
these,  but  which  I  know  not,"  she 
added  with  a  laugh. 

"There  are  worse  things  than  having 
a  high  standard  In  life,"  said  Joshua, 
meditatively. 

"I  know,"  she  returned,  quickly. 
"You  mean  on  tbe  principle  of  'Who 
alms  the  sky  shoots  higher  far  than  be 
who  means  a  tree.'  That  is  all  very 
well,  but  there  Is  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  You  may  shoot  forever  and 
always  bit  the  tree,  and  If  it  were  not 
for  the  tantalizing  sky  beyond,  one 
might  even  get  to  believe  oneself  a 
fair  marksman." 

"I  suppose  occasional  failure  is  good 


for  our  vanity,"  Joshua  said,  with  an 
ease  that  astonished  himself. 

"I  suppose  It  la,"  she  said;  "but  fail- 
ure falls  harder  on  some  than  on  others 
—harder  on  tbe  ambitious  onee,  and 
they  are  usually  the  sensitive  ones." 

"Are  you  ambitious.  Miss  Latour?" 
be  asked,  regarding  her  curiously,  "or 
is  tbe  question  too  personal  to  be  per-' 
mittedr' 

She  colored  a  little  and  laughed. 
Joshua  crossed  one  knee  over  the  otber 
and  clasped  his  hands  upon  the  upper- 
most one. 

"Why  are  personal  gueatlcms  cou^d- 
ered  impolite?"  she  asked.  "To  me 
they  are  Infinitely  more  Interesting 
than  generalities.  I  know  nothing,  for 
Instance,  that  bores  me  to  extinction 
like  being  expected  to  discuss  tbe  lat- 
est opera  or  the  most  x^opular  play. 
Now,  personal  discussion— observing 
my  fellow-creatures,  meeting  new 
specimens,  classifying  them— that  Is 
different  Naturalists,  botanists,  geolo- 
gists, go  mad  over  their  apecial  pur- 
suits, and  there  ia  not  even  a  word  ex- 
tant for  observers  of  tbe  great  human 
family.  And  there  Is  no  more  absorb- 
ing study.  Bat  yes.  Mr.  Grenfeil,"  she 
said,  suddenly  breaking  off.  "I  am 
treating  you  to  a  tirade  without  an- 
swering your  question.  I  am  am- 
bitious; 1  have  been  ambitious  ever 
since  I  was  a  l>aby.  \  wanted  to  walk 
when  other  baUes  were  content  to 
crawl;  I  wanted  to  read  when  otbers 
were  spelUing:  I  wnnted,  In  short,  to 
attain  outstanding  excellence  in  every 
department,  and  Natnre  only  furnished 
me  all  round  with  perfectly  Inadequate 
materials,  ratber  under  average  than 
otherwise.  1  have  been  hampered  at 
every  step.  You  are  a  man,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  nervous  laugh;  "you  will 
understand." 

"I  am  afraid  I  don't,"  said  Joshua, 
gravely,  feeling  as  if  this  ttefore  him 
were  some  new  specimen  Introduced 
to  his  noUce  for  tbe  first  time.    "It  will 
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uo  iloubt  surprise  you  wlieo  I  tell  you 
I  nm  not  in  tbe  leaat  ambitious.  It 
eoimds  jog-trot.  I  admit.  Now,  tUat 
you  have  raiaed  the  questioD,  I  dare 
say  you  would  say  I  had  been  living  Id 
a  groove  all  these  years." 

He  liked  her  spirit  and  her  eager.  Im- 
petuous words.  When  he  ceased  he 
had  a  suspicion  that  hla  paces,  com- 
pared with  hers,  were  slow,  and  a 
heart-sinking  conviction  tbat  she  might 
think  him  old. 

"A  man  without  ambition!"  she  ex- 
claimed. There  was  reproach,  not  de- 
rision, in  her  tone.  "Oh,  Mr.  Greutell, 
it    Is    a  solecism— a   contradiction    In 

Then  an  Idea  came  Into  Joshua's 
head  that  made  him  wonder  If  she 
would  consider  him  unambitious  could 
she  divine  It;  that  made  him  hastily  un- 
cross his  legs,  and  stand  up  and  wish 
his  host  and  hostess  "Good-night."  He 
thought  or  Esther  Latour  all  the  way 
home.  He  began  by  walking,  then  he 
altered  his  mind  and  drove.  He  thought 
of  her  after  Thomas  had  poked  the 
library  Ore  into  a  blaze,  and  brought 
him  his  smoklng-coat,  and  placed  bis 
whlsky-nnd-soda  and  box  of  cigars 
ready  to  bis  hand.  There  was  a  degree 
of  gratified  vanity  accountable  for  his 
meditatlous,  and  ihere  was  something 
else  besides. 

He  did  not  dream  of  her.  People  do 
not.  as  a  rule,  dream  of  what  is  upper- 
most in  their  thoughts.  It  Is  as  If  the 
hralu  rejects  the  undue  share  given  to 
the  all-absorbing  topic  during  the  daj'- 
tlnie,  and  demands  variety.  It  is  more 
generally  some  train  of  thought 
touched  upon  haphazard  that  Is  re- 
8nme<l  In  sleep.  But  with  the  morn- 
ing's consciousness  his  mind  reverted 
again  to  Esther.  His  thoughts  came  to 
oc<'upy  Ihemselves  constantly  with  her. 
He  bunt  as  mauy  alr-casftes  as  tbe  boy 
about  to  step  for  tbe  first  time  into 
the  arena  of  life.  If  he  could  persuade 
her  to  marry  him  he  would  gain  aym- 


pslbetic  companionship  for  life;  that 
vacuum  in  his  life  which  had  of  late  so 
obtruded  itself  on  his  notice  would  be 
supplied.  Then,  again,  had  she  not 
confessed  to  him  htr  overweening  am- 
bition? Wa«  It  likely  that  he,  Joshua 
Orenfell.  In  his  mtddle-age  mediocrity, 
would  satisfy  her.  He  studied  his 
plain,  honest  features  in  the  glass,  but 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  Invest  tbem 
with  an  Interest  for  a  girl  like  Mlsa 
Latour.  Then  he  fell  back  on  his  sub- 
stantial surroundings  and  comfortable 
Income.  He  wotild  be  glad  If  these 
were  considered  In  the  light  of  Induce- 
ments, though  It  seemed  a  kind  of  sac- 
rilege to  connect  her,  even  In  thooght, 
with'  any  such  sordid  motives,  but  BUI 
had  said  "the  Latoura  were  as  poor  as 

He  went  one  afternoon  to  call  at 
Cleveland  Sqnare,  and  he  found  Esther 
alone.  She  was  in  tbe  act  of  rising 
from  tbe  piano.  She  shook  hands  with 
him  and  Invitingly  sat  down  at  the  tea- 
table. 

"Mrs.  Brentwood  Is  out,  but  let  me 
do  the  honors."  she  aald,  wnlllng.  "One 
or  two  lumps?"  poising  the  sugar-tongs 
In  her  fingers.  "Mr.  Orenfell,"  she 
said,  "I  was  Just  thinking  when  you 
came  in  bow  I  hated  mediocrity." 

Joshua  was  a.  little  startled.  He  even 
felt  himself  color.  Did  he.  perhaps, 
come  under  the  head  of  "mediocrity?" 
Then  he  smiled.  He  liked  her  quick, 
unexpected  remarks.  They  were  like 
a  fresh,  bracing  breeze,  with  a  nip  o( 
the  salt  sea  In  them. 

"Mediocrity  In  general  or  mediocrity 
In  some  particular  form?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  In  every  form,"  she  returned, 
sweeplngly,  "and  It  Is  bo  rife  all  around 
one,  and  people  are  so  tenderly  tolerant 
of  It  If  It  happens  to  be  their  own. 
Their  smug  self-complacency  sickens 
one." 

"The  only  thing  to  be  said  for  It  Is 
that  It  keeps  one  In  countenance,"  re- 
marked Joshua,  stirring  his  tea.  "Think 
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how  lonely  one  would  be  In  tlie  mldsi 
of  anlvers&l  excellence." 

"1  call  tbat  the  nnUndest  cat  of  all," 
she  suld,  blnahlng  and  laughing,  "t 
am  rebuked.  But  ;ou  will  be  lenient 
with  me  when  you  bear  that  It  was  my 
own  dead-level  mediocrity  1  was  con- 
demning, not  the  world's  at  large." 

"Nothing  was  (nrtber  from  my 
thoughts  than  to  imply  rebuke,"  stam- 
mered Joabna,  looking  confused. 

Sh«  waived  tbat  aside  witb  anotber 
smile. 

"I  am  sometimes  puzzled."  she  went 
on;  "perhaps  yon  can  belp  me." 

Joshua  smiled  encouragingly.  It 
amused  him,  Intercourse  with  this  vi- 
vacious young  creature,  who  seemed 
to  be  constantly  seeking  a  solution  ot 
the  life-problems  that  surrounded  her. 

"Take  my  case,  for  Instance"  (sbe  was 
never  shy  about  talking  about  betself). 
"Take  my  circumstances  as  a  case  In 
point  I  am  bom  with,  say,  a  certain 
amotint  of  muMcal  talent,  and  wItb  ail 
the  ambition  to  make  the  most  ot  it, 
bnt  without  the  means  to  cultivate  It. 
Wbat  is  tbe  result?  All  my  unaided 
effort  falls  to  bring  me  over  average. 
Then  there  Is  another  ^rL  She  la  bom 
with  practically  no  talent,  bnt  by  dint 
of  outside  influences  brought  to  bear 
on  her— a  fortune  spent  In  tbe  training 
of  voice  and  ear— she  manages  to  ac- 
quit herself  In  tbe  drawing-room  ns 
well  as  1.    I  call  It  unfair,  unjust." 

Her  face  was  animated.  The  color  In 
ber  cbeeks  ttarew  her  blue  eyes  Into 
dark  relief. 

"Isn't  there  a  measure  of  compensa- 
tion Bumcwhere?"  suggested  Joshua. 
"You  bave  tbe  natural  ability,  she  the 
opportunity  for  cultivation.  Would 
yon  bave  tbe  ability  and  the  means  go 
hand  in  band?  Would  not  that  entail 
tbe  balance  going  heavily  down  in  one 
scale?" 

"Not  at  all,"  she  said,  eagerly.    "I 

■honld  call  It  an  Ideal  adjustment  of 

things.    I  should  tall  it  economy  In  tbt' 
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highest  sense  of  the  word.  Then  we 
would  cease  being  sickened  with  tbe 
spurious  eQorts,  misnamed  talent." 

"It  would  be  a  case  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,"  said  Joshua.  "I  confess 
to  twinges  of  sympathy  for  tbe  weak- 
lings who  must  Inevitably  go  to  tbe 

She  did  not  stop  to  answer  that. 

"And  as  for  tbe  compensation,"  she 
went  on  eagerly,  "I  hope  you  are  not 
an  advocate  of  that  taw,  Mr.  Grenfell," 
fixing  her  blue  eyes  earnestly  on 
Joshua's  face.  "I  used  once  to  believe 
In  It  It  Is  a  very  comfortable  theory. 
I  confess  to  not  having  been  so  happy 
siDce  I  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  It. 
If  I  were  overpowered  by  any  spec- 
tacle of  suffering— you  know  what  sort 
ot  thing  I  mean,  something  that  almost 
breaks  your  heart  for  the  pity  of  It— 
I  used  to  say  to  myself,  'Do  not  put 
aucb  stress  on  appearances;  do  not 
take  the  thing  on  the  face  of  it;  there's 
sure  to  be  a  bidden  compensation  some- 
where.' It  was  a  comforting  belief 
while  It  lasted,  till  I  came  to  know  that 
In  three  out  ot  every  six  cases  there 
wasn't  a  scrap  of  compensation  In  tbe 
matter." 

"It  depends  on  wbat  constitutes  com- 
pensation," said  Joshua,  nervously. 
"it  covers  a  wide  area.  To  some  peo- 
ple, for  Instance,  money  Is  a  compensa- 
tion." 

He  stopped.  He  had  not  Intended  to 
put  It  BO  philnly.  He  wanted  to  test 
her.  Sbe  was  lacing  and  unlacing  her 
fingers,  and  looking  thoughtfully  past 
blm. 

"Often  the  most  substantial  of  all." 
Bbe  admitted,  quietly.  The  answer  at 
once  gratified  and  disappointed  him. 
If  she  bad  scoffed  at  the  Idea  be  felt 
It  would  bave  been  more  In  accord  with 
her  kindling  eye  and  glowing  cheek; 
but  then,  again,  ber  reply  gave  iilm, 
by  a  train  of  logical  reasoning,  ground- 
work for  hope.  He  was  astonished, 
when  Mrs.  Brentwood  came  In,  to  dls- 
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cover  how  late  It  was.  He  declined 
ber  InvltatloD  to  dinner.  He  wanted 
to  see  liis  whj-  clear,  and  to  have  time 
to  think.  We  are  very  slow,  after  we 
reach  a  certain  time  of  life,  to  take  an 
Important  sto]),  even  sbould  both  rea- 
son and  Inclination  commend  It.  It 
w^is  deterred  hy  some  feeling  of  this 
kind— not  that  Esther  did  not  occupy 
Ills  thouglita  as  continuously  as  former- 
ly—that he  allowed  her  to  go  back  to 
Britton  Vicarage  without  giving  her 
the  choice  of  one  day  becoming  Mrs. 
Joshua  Grenfell. 

The  weeks  gilded  into  months,  and 
still  Joshua  was  Irresolute.  He  was  as 
fully,  perhaps  more  fully,  aware  than 
he  had  l>een  before,  of  the  emptiness 
of  his  home  compared  with  that  of  Bill 
Brentwood.  He  was  as  fully  convinced 
of  Esther's  desirability  and  suitability, 
but  she  was  at  home  at  the  ^'Icarage, 
beyond  bis  reach,  and  to  a  man  In 
Joshua's  circumstances  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  rail  seemed  so  big  an  obstacle 
as  to  be  almost  Inaurmoun table.  But 
when  July  came  round  again  and  the 
Brentwoods  went  back  to  their  cottage 
at  SurbltoQ.  and  Joshua  got  bis  Inevit- 
able Invitation  for  the  end  of  the  week. 
Brentwood  mentioned  Incidentally  that 
Esther  Latour  was  keeping  bis  wife 
company.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
Joshua  accepted  the  Invitation,  and 
when  he  had  accepted  it  be  felt  less 
restless  and  more  settled  than  he  had 
felt  for  months.  He  had  a  sense 
of  elation  going  down  to  Surblton  In 
the  train.  He  took  It  as  a  good  omen 
that  Esther  meant  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal he  Intended  making. 

She  met  him  with  the  manner  that 
never  failed  to  charm  him,  and  that 
si>emed  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  that 
divided  him  from  the  sex  that  was  al- 
most entirely  untried  ground,  as  It 
were,  to  him,  and  that  Immediately  put 
him  at  hia  ease. 

"Make  baste  with  your  lunch,"  Mrs. 
Brentwood  said,  "we  are  going  on  the 
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river.  Esther  and  I  have  packed  a 
tea-basket.  You  will  only  Just  have 
time  to  change." 

The  two  men  hastened  through  their 
lunch  and  appeared  In  flannels.  The 
change  of  costume  sat  well  and  easily 
on  Bill's  long  athletic  limbs,  but  It 
made  Joshua  look  older,  more  set.  more 
prosaically  elderly.  He  was  far,  how- 
ever, from  feeling  as  he  looked.  No 
sense  of  Incongruity  troubled  him.  HU 
surroundings  were  affecting  him  un- 
consciously. Esther's  blue  eyes  were 
beaming  on  him  so  kindly  that  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  hope.  He  discovered 
he  was  not  loo  old  to  be  light-hearted. 
Brentwood  and  he  each  took  an  oar, 
and  Mrs.  Brentwood  and  Miss  Latour 
lounged  luxuriously  In  the  stern  of  the 
boat  among  Liberty  cushions  and  col- 
ored 'wraps.  Joshua  rowed  and  talked. 
He  did  not  know  be  was  more  loqua- 
cious than  usual.  He  was  only  talking 
because  he  was  happy  since  be  bad  ac- 
cepted Bill's  Invitation  and  decided  on 
his  course  of  action.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  had  unconsciously  assumed  a 
youthful  air  and  gestures  that  matched 
less  well  than  his  oi'dinary  manner 
with  his  bald  bead  and  middle-aged 
figure.  The  circumstances  were  so  ex- 
ceptional, he  was  not  altogether  ac- 
countable. He  handled  the  oar  with  an 
air  that  was  almost  Jaunty.  He  even 
paid  Mrs.  Brentwood  compliments. 
There  was  a  picture  ever  before  bis 
mind's  eye  that  dazzled  It  and  prevent- 
ed his  seeing  tbe    present    with  clear 

When  they  had  pulled  up  the  river 
for  a  couple  of  miles.  Brentwood  said: 

"I  say,  Grenfell.  what  do  you  say  to 
a  spell  of  the  towing  rope?  One  could 
fancy  weather  cooler  for  this  species 
of  exertion." 

Joshua  rallied  himself  on  his  slendn- 
powers  of  endurance,  but  fell  in  with 
his  proposal. 

"I  suspect  Bill  of  a  secret  hankering 
after  his  cigar,"  said  Mrs.  Brentwood. 
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smiling  as  ber  hnebaud  stepped  onto  the 
towing-patb,  and  gathered  up  tbe  rope. 
Tbe  next  moment  Joshua  had  followed 
his  example.  But  be  was  making  Bome 
remark  to  the  ladles,  and  a  sort  of  aaa- 
fident  security,  the  result  of  his  hope- 
ful meditations,  rendered  blm  careless. 
He  missed  bis  footing,  slipped  on  tbe 
slippery  path,  floundered  vninly  to  re- 
cover himself,  aod  fell. 

Brentwood  had  walked  on.  Jerking 
tbe  boat  Into  motion.  Mrs.  Brentwood 
said: 

"Oh,  Mr.  Grenfell,  1  hope  you  are  not 
liurt.  These  banks  are  so  treacherous." 
Joshua  answered  carelessly,  and 
picked  himself  up  as  best  he  could. 
He  had  fallea  a  little  Into  the  rear  of 
the  l)oat,  but  bis  eye  rested  naturally 
on  It  and  Its  occupants,  as  be  rose,  and 
be  saw  Miss  I.atour's  bead  had  fallen 
forward  a  little,  and  her  shoulders  gave 
one  or  two  spasmodic  heaves.  It  did 
not  dawn  upon  him  all  at  once.  As  I 
said  before,  his  mind  was  slow  in  its 
workings,  and  so  be  took  it  In  gradual- 
ly. She  was  laughing  at  blm!  He 
mechanically  picked  up  his  cap  that 
had  fallen  from  him.  Bill  had  not  seen 
the  occurrence.  He  was  lighting  his 
cigar  in  front.  Joshua  hastened  to 
Join  blm.  He  relieved  him  of  tbe  tow- 
ing-rope and  strode  along  the  path  be- 
side him.  By-acd-by,  perhaps  ten  min- 
utes later,  he  heard  tbe  ladles'  voices 
behluu  bJm,  raised  In  ordluui'y  tones  of 
conversation.  He  had  no  difficulty  In 
distinguishing  Miss  Lalour's  voice  from 
among  the  others,  although  there  were 
many-voiced  pleasure  parties  posslng 
tbem  at  Intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  At 
every  hiiltlng-place  he  dreaded  bearing 
Mrs.  Brentwood's  vok'O  proposing  that 
they  should  stop.  He  asked  nothing 
but  to  be  allowed  to  walk  on  so  for 
hours.  He  bad  got  a  blow  from  which  It 
seemed  not  possible  that  he  could  read- 
ily recover,  although  his  manhood  re- 
jected the  notion  of  going  down  before 
It.    When  be  bad  walked  off  the  llrst 
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stunning  sensation  he  cursed  Itlmself 
for  not  having  been  more  clear-sighted, 
for  having  entertained  such  absurdly 
delusive  hopes.  He  was  not  angry  with 
Esther  for  laughing.  Simply  the  Inci- 
dent had  opened  bis  eyes  as  nothing 
else  could  tiave  done.  It  had  showed 
him  the  light  In  which  she  regarded 
blm.  And,  after  all,  how  else  could  be 
have  expected  to  appear  In  tbe  eyes  of 
a  bright,  vivacious  young  creature  like 
her,  than  as  the  prosaic,  middle-aged 
fogy  he  was?  It  was  a  sharp  disillu- 
sionment, but  after  the  first  ating  had 
passed  away  he  was  rather  grateful 
than  otherwise,  as  we  are  grateful  for 
the  less  calamity  that  avert*  the 
greater.  Along  with  the  revelation 
come  tbe  painful  thought  that  he  had 
been  bearing  himself  Incongruonsly. 
Now  that  his  spirits  had  been  dashed 
be  was  dimly  codscIous  that  they  bad 
been  above  tbeir  ordinary  level,  and 
high  spirits  and  age  were  to  his  mind 
Incompatible.  There  Is  nothing  so 
painful  to  a  sensitive  man  as  the 
knowledge  that  be  has  exhibited  him- 
self In  a  false  or  ridiculous  light. 

He  was  more  silent  than  usual  when 
at  last  they  chose  a  landing-place  and 
spread  the  feast,  and  afterwards,  at 
the  "Yews,"  at  dinner,  not  palpably 
silent  to  a  man's  denser  observation, 
but  Mrs.  Brentwood  noticed  It  and  was 

"Bill,"  she  said  In  the  evening,  when 
they  were  rid  of  their  guests,  "there 
Is  something  the  matter,  and  I  was  so 
sure  things  were  going  smoothly.  Have 
they  qunirelled— or  what?  Mr.  Gren- 
fell Is  silent,  and  Esther  Is  not  herself. 
What  Is  It?" 

"I  noticed  notliing,"  returned  her 
husband,  "but  my  scent  Is  not  so  keen 
as  yours,  perhaps.  But  don't  worry 
your  little  head.  He  is  probably 
■screwing  his  courage  to  the  sticklng- 
polut.'  and  tliat  is  enough  to  make 
most  men  silent.  Wc  are  not  like  you 
women,  remember." 
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But  Sunday  came  udiI  weut,  anO  Mrs. 
Brentwood  bnew  Instinctlvel;  that  no 
progress  bad  been  made — at  least  lu  one 
direction.  Josbua  left  on  Monday, 
leaving  bis  hostesa  deeply  perplexed. 
As  for  Esther,  she  was  as  convinced  aa 
Mrs.  Brentwood  that  somehow  things 
had  gone  wrong.  It  was  borne  lu  on 
ber  In  a  dim  way  that  she  bad  failed 
to  take  the  "tide  lu  ber  affairs  at  the 
flood,"  but  she  was  as  entirely  at  a  loss 
as  her  friend  to  account  for  the  manner 
In  wblcb  sbe  had  missed  her  opportu- 
nity. Sbe  knew  perfectly  that  shf 
would  have  to  return  to  the  sordid 
round  of  the  Vicarage,  that  the  chance 
of  becoming  Mrs.  Orenfell  would  never 
be  offered  her.  Sbe  had  not  been  worse 
than  many  girls.  She  would  have  sold 
herself,  m  a  seuse.  It  Is  true— there  had 
never  been  any  question  In  her  heart 
of  love — but  she  would  have  sold  her- 
self for  something  better  than  mere 
worldly  possessions— (or  opportunities 
of  self'Culture.  for  the  beneflt  of  others, 
those  at  home  in  need  of  something 
better  than  limited  means  could  sup- 
ply. 

Joshua  went  home  as  usual  that 
evening  to  De  Vere  Gardens.  When 
he  opened  the  library  door  he  was 
struck  with  the  emptiness  of  the  room. 
He  bad  the  desolate  feeling  that  a  place 
once  largely  peopled  and  suddenly  de- 
serted gives  one.  Nay,  rather  It  was 
(be  blank  made  by  the  absence  of  one 
dear  Individual  presence  that  struck  a 
cbiil  to  Ills  heart.  There  are  habits  of 
thought  so  endeared  to  one,  so  Insidious 
in  their  workings,  as  almost  to  bear 
tbe  stamp  of  friends,  and  the  lonely 
merchant  bad  let  seductive  thoughts  of 
Esther  so  Intertwine  themselves  wltb 
him  as  to  have  become  a  veritable  parr 
of  his  being,  not  to  be  rooted  out  wltli- 
out  sharp  pain.  To-night  it  was  as  If 
Esther  I^tour  were  dead. 

For  days  tbis  Impression  contlnned 
with  him.  Not  for  an  Instant  did  be 
attempt  to  dispel  It.    He  abandoned  all 


thought  of  proposing  to  Esther  as  com- 
pletely as  If  she  had  already  rejected 
his  suit. 

As  time  elapsed  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  constant  dwelling  on  one 
thought  did  not  fade.  He  continued  In 
Imagination  to  sit  among  bis  own  crea- 
tions, or  rather  tbe  ruins  of  his  crea- 
tions. By-and-by  It  became  a  necessity 
of  his  being  to  reconstruct  tbe  shat- 
tered fabric— he  could  not  live  without 
It— but  not  for  a  single  Instant  did  It 
occur  to  him  to  reinstate  Miss  I>atour 
In  the  place  of  honor. 

One  night  he  opened  a  drawer  in  his 
desk  and  took  out  a  packet  of  letters 
and  papers.  They  were  old  and  yellow. 
Tbe  Ink  on  tbem  was  faded.  He  se- 
lected one  and  wtnt  over  It  carefully, 
and  when  a  photograph  dropped  from 
the  packet,  he  took  it  up  and  adjusted 
his  spectacles  carefully  on  bis  nose  and 
examined  it  closely.  It  was  a  carle  ie 
viMt,  and  represented  a  girl  attired  In 
tbe  fashion  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Slie  was  evidently  a  handsome  girl, 
wltb  fine  dark  eyes  and  ctear-cut,  al- 
most chiselled,  features— a  combination 
that  bad  more  of  the  nature  of  a  statue 
than  of  the  sympathetic  soul— and  n 
figure  tbat  suggested  the  lithe  graceful 
curves  of  a  willow.  She  bad  colls  of 
thick,  waving  hair  caught  high  on  her 
head  in  the  fashion  of  that  day. 

He  studied  the  face  long  and  earnest- 
ly, and      little  pathetically. 

"I'oor  Maria!"  he  murmured  to  him- 
self; "she  deserved  better  things.  In 
these  years— twenty -five,  can  It  bey- 
dear  me.  a  quarter  of  a  century! — I 
fancy  she  has  not  found  life  a  path  of 
roses.  And  what  a  handsome,  striking 
girl  sbe  was!  Miss  Latour— she  could 
not  hold  a  candle  to  her.  She  deserved 
a  kinder  fate,  but  poverty— there  can, 
after  nil.  be  no  more  heinous  sin 
against  soclety-^hat  was  her  undoing, 
and  now  to  think  of  her  squandering 
the  beat  years  of  ber  life  In  the  drudg- 
ery of  teaching  In    the   Colonies!      I 
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believe  I  might  write  to  Maria.  She 
aad  I  used  to  be  friends  in  the  old 
dajs." 

He  pat  away  the  packet  of  letters 
and  the  pbotogrsph,  and  be  did  uot 
write  that  night.  But  the  picture  (hat 
bad  beeD  In  bis  miad'e  eye  these  many 
months  was  unco aeclou sly  undei^olng 
a  subtle  alteration  In  regard  to  the 
principal  detail.  The  central  figure 
slowly  bat  surely  underwent  a  trans- 
formatton.  Tbe  Maria  of  tbe  pboto- 
graph  took  Esther's  place,  while  the 
other  accessories  of  tbe  picture  re- 
mained ancbaDged.  He  was  so  talcen 
possession  of  by  one  Idea  tbat  a  fort- 
night bad  not  elapsed  Iwfore  he  had 
wrllten  out  a  well-considered  letter  to 
Melbourne,  addresalng  it  to  Mtss  Maria 
Tebbs,  and  asking  ber  to  come  borne 
to  marry  blm.  He  began  to  feel  hap- 
pier after  tbat,  more  as  he  had  felt 
when  be  bad  first  met  Bstfaer  Latour. 
His  house  seemed  lees  dreamily  empty. 
By  an  effort  of  Imagination  he  could 

Conhlll  MiEiiliw. 

(7*0  («  conelvied.) 


even  shadow  forth  Maria's  presence  In 
It.  It  was  very  singular  to  think  that 
Maria  must  be  fifty  now.  Twenty-flve 
and  twenty-five  was  a  simple  enough 
sum  in  addition.  He  was  not  appalled 
by  the  result.  In  fact,  it  rather  pleased 
him  to  dwell  upon  it  There  could 
never  be  any  question  of  disparity  be- 
tween him  and  Maria,  as  there  had 
been  between  blm  and  Miss  I^tour. 
The  terrible  nightmare  of  tbat  thought 
would  not  appear.  It  was  odd  to  think 
that,  had  circumstances  been  favor- 
able, he  and  Maria  might  have  l>een 
married  twenty-flve  years  before,  and 
have  been  Jogging  peacefully  all  these 
years  along  the  monotonous  path  of 
matrimony— migbt  have  even  bad  chil- 
dren to  the  third  generation.  Circum- 
stances had  not  been  favorable,  but 
there  was,  to  Joshua's  thinking,  a  cer- 
tain fitness  of  things  (bis  feelings  were 
sensitive  after  tbe  late  smart  they  had 
received)  in  thus  taking  up  tbe  links  of 
the  chain  where  they  had  been  severed. 
A.  Fraser  RoherUon. 


A  WORKER  IN  METAL. 

(A    MBMOBT  nOTE.) 

"La,  as  a  Craftsman  with  some  metal  tolls— 
Not  with  rude  violence  and  mechanic  skill 
Tbat  Into  one  dull  pattern  moolda  and  spoils 
The  precfc)ns  ore— but  with  what  art  he  may 
He  fasblone  It,  till  he  attain  his  -will. 
And  lets  his  living  fancy  wltb  It  play. 
Yet  cannot  take  his  ease,  for,  day  by  day. 
There  dawns  for  him  a  fairer  ylsion  atiUI— 
Thus;  with  a  Uke  doep  patience  most  >tbou  bend 
Tbe  life  Ood  gave  tbee  to  a  great  deehe; 
Fear  no  shaip  pain  tbat  brings  about  tblne  end- 
Nay,  even  dread  uot  the  Refiner's  fire; 
Rest  not  content- the  last  stroke  Is  not  tried, 
Till  in  His  Likeness  thou  wake— satMled." 
P.U  M.1I  M.,..1B,.  ChHittan  Burke. 
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Children  are  forgettliiK  how  to  play. 
To  realise  this,  one  has  only  tu  Kmem- 
ber  that  between  eight  and  nlue  hun- 
dred games  enter  into  the  eoelal  bls- 
totr  of  Merrle  England,  and  then 
watch  the  pupils  of  a  Board  school  In 
recreation  time,  with  ibeir  disjointed 
ellorts  at  amusements,  their  unrelated 
racings  and  ehoutlngs,  their  perfunc- 
tory attempts  at  leap-frog  and  kindred 

FcKitt>all  is  very  popular  In  boys' 
schools,  and  to  be  a  succeseful  cricketer 
la  to  attain  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  but 
the  Tillage  pastimes,  the  rbymlngs  and 
rompings  which  were  organized  for 
children,  and  continued  to  maturity, 
are  fast  becoming  obsolete.  This  is 
doubtless  an  Inevitable  result  of  mod- 
ern developments,  of  the  centralization 
of  town  life,  and  the  waning  prosperity 
of  country  districts.  In  towns  there  Is 
time  for  play,  but  there  Is  little  room. 
Boys  And  space  for  peg-tope  and  mar- 
bles, but  these  aro  not  held  available 
for  girls,  who,  If  they  do  not  sit  down 
to  eat  their  lunch  or  chat  In  the  recess, 
find  fun  In  small  infringements  of  the 
rights  of  others.  There  Is  no  person  to 
direct  the  occupations  of  Ihis  |>erlod, 
and  the  children  are  as  helpless  In 
evolTlng  pastimes  for  tbemaclvea  as 
tbey  would  be  if  given  a  book  In  a  for- 
eign tongue  and  told  to  read  it.  Any- 
thing done  In  the  direction  of  teaching 
the  art  of  play  Is  due  to  the  gomi  will 
of  amateurs,  young  ladJcB  having  in- 
augurated. In  Bermondsey  and  other 
poor  dlstrlcte  of  London,  corps  of  volun- 
teers, who  visit  Board-school  play- 
grounds during  recess,  and  endeavor 
to  Impart  to  the  children  a  knowledge 
of  active  pastimes.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  excellent  work  will  be  widely 
extended,   until    the   play   teacher  be- 


comes a  regular  member  of  the  educa- 
tional staff. 

I  remember  seeing  a  Board-school 
girl  of  twelve  set  to  play  with  two 
little  children  during  a  day's  absence 
of  their  nurse.  She  was  given  every 
facility  for  amusing  them,  In  the  shape 
of  toys,  ballsv  liaitledore  and  ebnttle- 
cock.  and  a  spacious  and  conventional 
garden,  but,  though  anxious  to  acquit 
herself  creditably,  and  to  earn  the  shil- 
ling she  had  been  promised  for  her 
day's  services,  she  could  think  of  no 
means  of  diverting  her  prot^g^s,  save 
by  making  faces  at  them.  Naturally 
this  method  did  not  prove  popular. 
When  she  was  sent  home  In  disgrace 
In  the  afternoon  a  friend  came  as  a 
substitute.  This  little  girl  of  about  the 
same  age  had  learned  to  draw,  and  by 
means  of  her  art  was  able  to  render 
herself  quite  an  acquisition;  apart  from 
this,  she  would  probably  have  been  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  her  predecessor. 

UlrlB  unversed  In  the  art  of  play, 
when  tbcy  become  mothers  In  their 
turn,  cannot  transmit  what  they  do  not 
know— hence  tbe  dull  lives  of  many 
children  of  tbe  poor,  their  occasional 
trend  towards  mischief  from  sheer  tdle- 
ffllndedness.  In  tbe  past  summer  1 
gave  four  excursion  tickets  for  a  day 
at  the  seaside  to  a  man  and  woman 
and  two  children  of  the  working-class. 
I  learned  afterwards  that  the  grown- 
ups took  a  yacht  trip  together,  leaving 
the  children,  boy  and  girl,  to  play  on 
the  beach  till  their  return.  But  the 
latter  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  play, 
and  they  could  not  perform  a  mlraclf 
of  evolution  under  unfamiliar  condi- 
tion. Tbcj-  simply  sat  on  the  sand, 
holding  their  lunch  basket  between 
them,  tilt  the  return  of  their  seniors,  be- 
tween   two    and    three    hours    later. 
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DoubllesB  the  spectacle  of  the  sea  and 
tlie  mrriads  of  children  adjacent  to  It 
was  suffidentlf  luterestlDg,  but  .the 
thought  of  those  fotlom,  ImmoTable 
little  epectatora  of  the  enjoyment  of 
otbera  Is  not  without  pathos. 

Play  la  one  of  the  children's  rights, 
and  knowledge  of  the  art  of  play  be- 
comes ultimately  a  parental  privilege. 

The  two  most  successfnl  and  popular 
children's  nurses  I  ever  knew  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  they  were 
perfect  Grimms  in  the  matter  of  legen- 
dary lore,  and  walking  dictionaries  oC 
ilreslde  sport  They  took  pleasure  !n 
the  games  they  taught  and  the  stories 
they  told,  and  that  1»  an  Important 
point  to  Indicate;  both  were  mature 
women,  and  yet  both  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  "Barney  and  Johnnie"  and  "Din- 
gle Dosy,"  and,  unless  when  under  tbe 
observation  of  scornful,  mature  eyes, 
were  willing  to  bop  the  strenuous 
measure  "Shoo]  tlte  Lily  Cock."  Tbey 
possessed  the  natural  faculty  of  drama 
to  a  striking  degree,  and  became  for 
the  moment  the  characters  they  spoke 
of,  when  discussing  the  adventures  of 
those  Immortal  and  Immoral  peraons. 
Puss  in  Boots  and  Jack  of  the  Bean- 
stalk. 

lu  the  presence  of  older  people,  the 
frolic  spirit  of  these  adventures  waned. 
Many  years  later  I  sought  to  hear 
again  tbe  stirring  chronicles  of  Pretty 
Peggy  and  of  tbe  Golden  Parrot,  whoso 
adviser  was  a  bunch  of  speaking 
leaves,  but  the  lips  that  had  discoursed 
of  them  so  gaily  fifteen  years  before 
only  smiled  deprecatlngly,  and  said, 
"It's  not  fool  tales  like  them  I'd  be 
aft  her  teUin';  maybe  they're  good 
enough  to  amuse  bits  of  cblldber  wid, 
but  tbafs  all."  And  yet  to  have 
amused  the  bits  of  chlldher  Is  to  have 
rendered  a  service  that  is  remembered 
atTectlosately  to-day,  when  the  grass 
U  green  over  that  capital  playfellow, 
and  tbe  childher's  heads  are  being 
touched  to  silver  by  Time's  cold  finger. 


No  modem  Invention  can  surpass 
some  of  the  games  which  tbe  race  has 
enjoyed  for  centuries.  1  have  seen  the 
game  of  "Fox  and  Geese"  played  be- 
tween a  long-armed  maiden  of  sixteen 
with  a  perfect  comet's  tall  of  younger 
children  twhlnd  her,  and  an  active  boy 
of  fourteen,  with  an  Interest  and  de- 
light in  the  contest  that,  through  a 
vista  of  years,  awakens  an  Irresistible 
laugh  of  sympathy.  The  origin  of  the 
game  lies  in  the  mists  of  remote  ages. 
Doubtless  Anglo-Saxon  children  played 
It  when  foxes  were  frequent  Intruders 
In  tbe  farmyard;  probably  the  children 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had  Its  equiv- 
alent. The  game  can  only  be  played  to 
perfection  by  those  familiar  with  It. 
Two  experts  can  Introduce  much 
drama  into  the  opening  sccAe. 

Tbe  essentials  to  a  successful  game 
are  plenty  of  space,  whether  In  a  large 
loft  or  out  of  doors,  and  no  best  clothes 
such  as  will  SQlTer  from  the  Intense 
gra^  of  clutching  bands.  The  merits 
of  "Fox  and  Geese"  are,  that  It  can 
Include  a  large  party  of  all  ages,  though 
six  is  young  enough,  and  sixty  perhaps 
a  Uttle  too  old;  that  It  Is  equally  en- 
Joyed  by  both  sexes;  and  that  the  en- 
tire brood  In  charge  of  Mother  Goose 
are  equally  Important,  Individually, 
and  become  In  turn  equally  prominent. 
To  a  comer  of  the  playground  enters 
the  fox,  looking  as  furtive  and  evil- 
minded  as  tbe  young  dramatist  can 
depict  him.  By  scanning  tbe  horizon, 
snuffing  the  wind,  or  sharpening  his 
claws,  be  can  convey  to  the  spectators 
a  conception  of  bis  fell  Intention.  To 
him  approaches  Mother  Goose,  wltb  a 
benevolent  aspect  of  family  pride  and 
an  obvious  indifference  to  everyday 
cares  that  Is  creditable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  eighteen  or  twenty  of  bur 
brood  ding  to  ber  by  the  simple  method 
of  holding,  first  her,  and  then  each 
other,  round  the  waists.  Observing  the 
fox,  Motber  Goose  says,  with  cheery 
contempt:   "Good   morning,    Mr.    Pox. 
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Ma;  I  ask  wbB.t  you  are  after?"  (An 
EngllBh  pLay«r  would  probably  say 
"what  you  want?")  Tbe  tox  relies 
with  typical  suavity  that  he  Is  taklDg  a 
walk  to  Improve  bis  appetite.  "Then 
you  have  a  meal  la  prospect?"  says 
Mother  Goose.  The  fox  replies  uuc- 
tuously  that  be  means  to  brealcfast  oft 
a  goose.  Mrs.  Goose  Inquires  where 
this  luckless  bird  will  be  found,  to 
which  the  enemy  replies,  "One  of  yours 
win  do."  He  then  makes  a  rush 
lownnJs  the  end  of  tbe  line,  where- 
upon a  lively  scene  ensues,  Tbe  fox 
does  not  touch  Mother  Goose,  nor  does 
be  touch  any  of  bet  brood  save  the  last 
In  tbe  train.  As  the  Hue  wavers  and 
serpentines  to  keep  Its  end  out  of  bis 
way,  while  Mother  Goose  meets  him 
wllh  outstretched  wings  wherever  he 
turns,  tbe  fun  becomes  fast  and  furi- 
ous. Tbe  game  continues  until  each 
of  the  brood  has  been  successfully 
caught,  or  the  fox  confesses  bis  will- 
ingness to  retire  dlscomfitted. 

Children  too  young;  for  tbe  rough  and 
tumble  of  this  game  derive  gi^at  en- 
joyment from  "Frog  In  tbe  Middle" 
and  "Thread  tbe  Needle."  In  the  first 
game,  one  child  sits  In  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  while  the  others  take  bands 
and  dance  round  her  sloglug,  "Prog  In 
the  middle,  she  dare  not  catch  me." 
To  aeJze  the  drapery  of  one  of  the 
whirling  figures  without  rising  Is  only 
dltlicult  where  the  circle  Is  so  large  as 
to  be  out  of  reach;  then  the  frog  rolls, 
turns  and  stretches  without  rising, 
until  ber  fingers  close  on  tbe  frock  of 
somebody  who  becomes  frog  In  turn. 

Little  children  will  enjoy  marching  to 
the  lilt  of  "Barney  and  Johnnie"  for  a 
surprisingly  long  time;  tbe  chief  advan- 
tage of  this  pastime  Is  that  two  or 
twenty  can  play  at  It.  The  children 
pnt  tbeir  hands  behind  tbem,  the  left 
band  of  one  clasping  the  left  hand  of 
the  other,  their  right  hands  clasping 


these  and  crossing,  also.      Then  they 
set  off  to  march  together,  keeping  step, 
and  repeating  tbe  followiug  rhyme: 
Boney  and   Johnnie,    all    dr«eaed    la 

black, 
BnckleB  and  swords  beUod  ttadr  back; 
Foot  for  foot,  knee  for  knee. 
Tarn  about  Johnnie  and  compenee. 

When  singing  "Turn  about  Johnnie" 
the  players,  without  loosing  the  clasp 
of  their  hands,  reverse  the  position  of 
these,  so  that  the  uuder-arms  become 
contracted  and  the  over-arms  length- 
ened; this  enables  them  to  turn  with- 
out turning  round  each  other.  As  tbe 
children  march,  they  doubtless  dream 
vague  dreams  of  military  enterprise. 
HalUwell,  in  his  "Nursery  Rhymes," 
gives  the  names  as  Darby  and  Joan, 
but,  owing  to  the  mutual  wear  of 
ewords  aad  buckles,  I  venture  to  think 
that  Joan  is  a  corruption  of  the  male 
name.  I  certainly  never  heard  Joan 
given  In  this  connection,  though  tbe 
partnership  of  "Barney  and  Johnnie" 
was  familiar  to  my  earliest  years,  and 
conveyed  the  idea  to  my  Infant  mind 
that  it  symbolized  a  long  past  alliance 
between  the  French,  or  English,  or 
Irish,  when  these  fought  together 
against  a  mutual  foe.  I  cannot  say 
whence  I  gathered  the  Impression, 
probably  from  tbe  fact  that  "frog-eat- 
ing Johnnie"  was  a  nursery  synonym 
for  a  Frenchman,  Just  as  Barney  stood 
next  to  Patrick  as  the  sobriquet  of  the 
typical  Irishman.  The  rhyme  might 
equally  well  have  symbolized  an  alli- 
ance between  Barney  and  John  Ball. 

Mrs.  Gom  roe's  recently  published 
book,  "Traditional  Games," '  Intended 
as  a  contribntlon  to  the  Invaluable 
"Dictionary  of  Folk-Lore"  which  she 
and  ber  husband  are  compiling,  has 
afforded  me  many  hours  of  delight  by 
recalling  half-forgo tten  early  pastimes, 
and  ItLtroducIng  me  to  scores  of  others 
which  I  had  not  known.  Were  space 
available  I  should  like  to  Indicate  the 
extent  and  aim  of  tola  work,  which 
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embodies,  iu  the  shape  of  children's 
rhfiDes  and  plays,  pictures  of  the 
usages— martial,  commerclKl  and  matri- 
monial— of  generations  long  since  passed 
away,  and  which  for  this  reason  will 
prove  a  very  mine  of  wealth  to  hlatori- 
an  and  philologist  The  possessor  of 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  this  book 
should  become  a  perfect  treasure  at 
children's  parties,  and  an  Indispensable 
mistress  of  ceremonies  at  school  treats 
and  holidaj  outings. 

Every  one  has  observed  that  children 
are  without  Invention,  that  they  mere- 
ly Imitate  what  goes  on  around  tbem; 
their  first  pastimes  are  to  copy  their 
parents:  father's  reading  of  the  news- 
paper, mother's  mailing  of  the  tea;  a 
little  later  they  go  further—give  parties, 
pay  calls,  or  preach  or  practise  medi- 
cine, or  are  postmen  or  policemen; 
later  still,  they  reproduce  what  they 
have  read  or  heard,  and  are  engine- 
drivers  or  Red  Indians,  or  distinguished 
warriors.  But  It  Is  all  repetition,  with 
the  personal  equation  added.  For  this 
reason.  It  Is  certain  that  the  games 
which  became  national  reproduced  In 
a  recognizable  way  what  the  children 
were  familiar  with. 

In  one  small  particular  Mrs.  Gomme's 
version  of  ''Thread  the  Needle"  differs 
from  that  known  to  me,  and  that  diver- 
gence is  not  devoid  of  interest.  The 
game  is  played  aa  follows. 

The  children  take  bands  and  form  a 
long  line,  lite  child  at  one  end  goes 
to  that  at  the  otber  and  aslcs,  according 
to  Mrs.  Oomme,  "How  many  mllea  to 
Babylon?"  The  other  child  replies. 
"Three  score  and  ten." 

"Can  I  be  there  toy  candlelightr* 
"Tes,  and  ba(^  again." 

Encouraged  by  this  prospect  of  quick 
transit,  the  first  child  says: 

"Then  open    your  gates  as    wide    as 

wide. 
To  let  the  lcli«  through  with  bis  bride." 


The  child  addressed  then  raises  the 
hand  ber  neighbor  Is  holding,  so  that 
tbe  raised  hands  form  an  arch.  Under 
this  the  children  ran  In  line,  the  end 
players,  who  fonneu  the  arch,  going 
under  it  themselves,  and  turning  with- 
out loosing  hands.  The  program  is 
then  gone  through  the  reverse  way,  the 
same,  questions  and  answers  being 
asked  and  given. 
Now,  the  flrat  qaestlon,  as  I  beard  it, 

"How  many  miles  to  Baronscourl:?" 

In  view  of  Mrs.  Qomme's  contention 
that  the  game  dates  from  the  period  of 
tbe  Crusades,  when  the  names  Baby- 
lon, Jerusalem,  Hebron,  were  In  fre- 
quent use,  tbe  Baronscourt  version  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seat 
of  the  Dukes  of  Abercom,  which  bears 
this  name,  is  within  driving  distance  of 
the  Tillage  Id  which  I  saw  the  game 
played,  and  that  the  similarity  of  the 
words  Babylon  and  Baronscourt  In- 
duced the  substitution  of  the  familiar 
local  name  for  tbe  remote  and  unfamil- 
iar one. 

The  marriage  and  kissing  games, 
which  occupy  a  large  section  of  Mrs. 
Gomme's  book,  are  of  intense  Ipterest 
to  the  student  of  manners  and  customs; 
but  In  the  playground  it  would  be  In- 
adTlsable  tp  revive  them.  Ideas  of  sex 
relations  enter  early  enougb  Into  bn- 
man  history,  and  complicate  life  suffi- 
ciently; they  should  not  be  introdnced 
nntlmely  among  children.  Nothing  Is 
more  subversive  of  the  camaraderie  and 
good  fellowship  natural  among  boya 
and  girls.  If  left  to  themselves,  than  an 
Idea  of  racial  divergence,  apartness, 
hostility,  or  fraternal  superiority  or  In- 
feriority. If  left  unspoiled  by  tbe  fool- 
ish snggestlons  of  their  seniors,  young 
girls  and  boys  woald  never  dream  of 
embracing  each  other  any  more  than 
brothers  and  sisters  would. 

The  marriage  games  indicate  three 
successive  stages  of  clvilizatiou:  first, 
that  in  which  freebooters  or  outlaws 
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effected  the  acquisition  of  wives  by 
force,  SB  iu  Van  case  of  tbe  earljr  Rom- 
ans and  tbe  Sabloe  women;  second, 
the  period  of  marrtage  by  pur- 
chase, when  tbe  suitor  paJd  the  girl's 
parenU  what  they  considered  an  equiv- 
alent for  her  servicea,  and  sbe  became 
his  chattel  property;  third,  that  In 
which  the  girl  was  consulted  regarding 
her  own  destiny,  and  the  state  of  her 
exchequer  was  Investigated. 

The  first  of  these  games  Involved  a 
contest  and  a  parley  between  the  suitor 
and  his  friends  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  bride  and  ber  friends  on  the  other; 
then  a  struggle,  finally  a  tug  of  war,  in 
which  tbe  girl  was  taken  captive,  and 
there  was  an  end.  Admiration  was  not 
proffered,  alTectlon  was  not  indicated. 
In  the  other  two  kinds  of  games,  the 
suitors  approached  with  some  pomp 
and  some  semblance  of  courtesy;  there 
wa^  considerable  palaver  on  both  sides 
before  the  negotlaUng  parties  came  to 
terms,  when  the  chief  players  kissed 
each  other,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  com- 
pany danced  around  them  alnglng, 
"Now  yon  are  married,  we  wish  you 
Joy." 

In  tbe  "Oats  aud  Beans  and  Barley" 
game,  an  Interesting  deUII  Is,  that  It  Is 
the  bridegroom  who  Is  thus  addressed: 

Now  yon  are  married  ymi  must  obey, 
Ton  must  be  true  In  all  you  say; 
Ton  most  be  kind,  yon  nraet  be  good, 
And  help  your  wife  to  chop  the  wood. 


In  all  enjoyable  pastimes,  there  are 
two  main  essentlala-'flrst,  exercise; 
then  emulation.  Tbe  old  "country 
dance,"  whose  name  con(re<Ian«e  Indi- 
cated that  the  performers  occupied  op- 
posite sides  of  the  room,  bad  In  it  every 
element  of  excellence:  social  Inter- 
course, the  usage  of  good  manners, 
cultivated  grace  of  movement,  and  In- 
dispensable good  health.  But  the  abuse 
of  good  things  has  always  led  to  their 
aboUtloD,  and  a  frivolous  age  brought 
not  only  dandng,  but  all  pastimes  and 
physical  exerdsea  Into  disrepute.  John 
Bunyan  reproached  himself  so  bitterly 
for  having  Indulged  In  tbe  game  of  tip- 
cat, that  his  commentators  long  be- 
lieved that  tbe  gome  involved  cruelty 
to  a  living  grimalkin. 

The  vitiated  taste  and  false  refine- 
ments of  later  generations  substituted 
the  waltz  for  tbe  old  country  dance, 
which  was  relegated  to  rural  districts, 
and  the  ball-room  became  an  abomina- 
tion fo  many.  Bustles  dance  little  to- 
day: probably  their  hearts  are  too 
heavy.  Should  some  of  the  various 
suggestions  now  and  then  offered,  for 
Improving  the  condition  of  the  op- 
pressed agriculturist,  who  cannot  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign  aklea  and 
the  virgin  soil  of  other  lands  and  live, 
prove  acceptable  and  effectual,  then 
country  hearts  will  grow  glad  once 
more,  village  sports  will  revive,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  will  again  learn 
how  to  play. 

E.  Reniottl  Eiter. 


THE  BALANCE. 

Must  I  endure  with  nothing  to  forgive, 

Wbo  did  a  shade  wrong  thee? 
Oh,  love!  an  instant  leea  than  perfect  live, 

A  little  Injure  me. 

Wound  me  at  laat    For  once  a  word  of  mine 

Tby  service  did  forsake. 
E>eal  harshly  now,  le«t  all  of  me  that's  tblae 

Be  but  tbe  amende  I  make. 

Winifred  Lueat. 
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Mr  Leslie  Stepbeu'e  suggestloD  at 
the  Authors'  Club  tbls  week,  that  the 
career  of  letters  Is  the  only  one  quite 
sultahle  for  an  honest  man,  hardly 
squares  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John- 
son—or, at  all  evente.  It  was  an  opinion 
expressed  by  him— that  no  one  but  a 
tool  fver  wrote  eicept  tor  the  sake  of 
■nouey.  If  Dr.  Johnson  really  meant 
what  he  said,  he  conld  only  have  been 
generalizing  from  his  experience  of  his 
own  temperament.  He  might,  no 
doubt,  bare  adduced  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  which  seems 
when  considered  superficially,  to  give 
some  support  to  his  position;  bnt  this 
erideuce,  when  examined  carefully, 
will  be  found,  though  It  proves  several 
Ibiug.s,  to  prove  anything  rather  than 
the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Dr. 
JobnsoD  might  have  pointed  to  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  literature,  and  shown 
that  the  authors  of  It  all  lived  by  Its 
production,  and  could  not  have  pro- 
duced It  If  they  had  not  been  paid  for 
doing  so.  He  might  have  pointed  to  o 
mass  of  literature  equally  large,  and 
argued  that  its  authors  would  not  have 
produced  It  if  they  had  not  been  paid 
tor  doing  so.  But  nehuer  of  these  two 
sets  of  facts  would,  in  any  way,  prove 
his  point.  T^t  us  begin  with  tlie  first 
set;  and  let  us  assume,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  the  majority  of  authors  have 
lived  by  authorship,  and  have  not  only 
been  paid  for  It,  but  have  demanded 
payment-  What  would  this  prove? 
Not  that  these  men  would  not  have 
wrltteD  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  sake 
of  money;  but  that,  being  obliged  to 
support  themselves  by  their  own  en- 
deavors somehow,  and  that  having  sac- 
rificed all  other  pursuits  for  the  sake 
of  their  devotion  to  literature,  they 
irere  incidentally  obliged  to  make  their 
favorite  pursuit  support  them.    If  the 


majority  of  authors  have  not  been  peo- 
ple of  Independent  means  there  Is,  In 
this  fact,  nothing  peculiar  to  authors. 
Authors  are  drawn  from  every  class  in 
the  community;  and  the  fact  In  gues- 
tlon  means  simply  this,  that  In  every 
social  class,  even  the  highest,  the  ma- 
jority of  its  members  are.  relatively  to 
their  wants,  poor.  Many  authors,  again. 
who  have  sprung  from  the  commercial 
classes,  might.  If  it  bad  not  been  for 
some  purely  literary  Instinct,  have  en- 
tered under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices on  a  career  of  business,  and  have 
quickly  realized  fortunes  which  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  produced  by  the  pursuit 
of  literature:  and  they  have  often  given 
great  offence  to  their  families  by  refus- 
ing to  do  so.  So  far,  then,  as  the  kind 
of  evidence  which  Is  now  In  question 
proves  anything,  it  proves  that  men,  ns< 
a  rule,  write  books  not  for  the  sake  of 
money,  but  that  they  write  them  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  money  they 
get  for  l^em  is  so  little. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  set  of 
facts  referred  to,  which  supports  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion,  understood  In  a 
modified  form,  and  which  may  be  held 
to  show,  not  that  most  authors  write 
because  the  need  of  money  compels 
them,  but  that  they  would  not  write 
unless  the  prospect  of  money  stimulat- 
ed them.  Of  many  authors  tbls  Is  no 
doubt  true,  bnt  It  does  not  prove  that 
the  literary  Impulse  Is  merely  dis- 
guised cupidity.  The  utmost  It  proves 
is  that  no  literary  inspiration,  however 
spontaneous,  can  realize  Itself,  or 
achieve  Its  object,  by  the  force  of  in- 
spiration merely;  but  requires,  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  a  laborious  and 
often  a  prolonged  course  of  plodding 
labor,  of  enforced  concentration,  and 
of  self-discipline;  and  that  many  au- 
thors, however  genuine  their  Inspirn- 
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Hon.  would  (leuy  themselves  the  plena- 
nreot  literatureonaccount  of  Its  drudg- 
ery. 1'  the  latter  were  not  counterbal- 
aaced  by  the  prospect  of  some  extra- 
neous reward.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  practiCHlJy  comes  to  this,  that 
there  would  l>e  very  little  literature  at 
all  If  literature  were  not  a  profession 
us  well  as  a  pursuit,  Is  contradicted  al- 
together by  the  literary  history  of  the 
world.  Did  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Ci- 
cero, or  Lucretius,  or  Virgil  write  to 
make  money?  Did  Milton  write  "Para- 
diac  Lost"  for  the  sake  of  the  five 
pounds  he  received  for  It  Of  all  mod- 
'ern  writers  one  of  the  most  Indnstrions 
was  Voltaire;  but  Voltaire,  though 
eager  for  money,  and  very  successful 
In  making  It,  was  notoriously  careless 
as  to  what  he  made  by  his  books.  By- 
ron, for  his  later  writings,  estorled  as 
much  money  as  he  could;  but  the  Im- 
pulse to  write  was  as  strong  in  him 
during  the  earlier  period  of  his  career, 
when  he  shranl;  from  the  idea  of  being 
paid  for  his  poetry  at  all.  as  it  ever  was 
subsequently.  Lord  Lytton,  the  novel- 
ist, during  a  certain  part  of  his  Ufe  bad 
to  look  to  his  pen  for  support;  and  a 
(.■ertaiu  number  of  his  novels  were  writ- 
ten for  the  sake  of  the  money  they 
brought  Um;  but  when  circumstances 
placed  him  in  the  possession  of  a  sub- 
stantial fortune,  his  literary  Industry 
remained  unabated,  and  was  even  more 
successful  Id  Its  results^  That  money 
Is  an  incentive  to  literary  effort  in 
many  cases  Is  no  donbt  true.  It  was 
an  Incentive,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  but  it  is  utterly 
untrue  of  the  beat  literature,  aa  a 
whole,  to  say  that  Its  production  Is  due 
to  the  need  of  money  or  the  desire  of 
It,  even  when  snch  need  or  desire  is 
closely  connected  with  It,  and  the  con- 
nection Is  other  than  accidental. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
(here  is  one  fact— and  It  obtrudes  itself 
very  clearly  more  and  niitre  on  our  no- 


tice—which may  cause  some  mlnda  to 
doubt  what  we  have  ju9t  been  saying. 
This  fact  Is  the  astounding  multiplica- 
tion of  Journals,  of  reviews,  and  of 
other  periodical  publications,  the  con- 
tenta  of  which  must,  from  the  very 
necessities  of  the  case,  be  produced,  for 
the  most  part,  by  persons  with  whom 
writing  Is  a  regular  profession.  Lead- 
ing articles,  for  example.  In  a  daily 
paper  cannot  be  left  to  the  spontaneous 
iDsplrattoo  of  their  authors.  Their  au- 
thors must.  In  respect  of  subject,  treat- 
ment, and  time,  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  persons  to  whom  they  are 
under  professional  obligations.  Tlie 
same  thing  holds  good,  also,  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  essays  to  which  our 
best  periodicals  owe  their  special  at- 
traction. The  best  of  these  articles  and 
essays  exhibit  extraordinary  ability. 
They  are  clearly  and  often  brilliantly 
written;  they  abound  in  varied  knowl- 
edge—political, literary,  and  scientific; 
and  a  large  part  of  the  public  derives 
from  them  the  larger  part  of  Its  knowl- 
edge. But  such  professional  writing. 
however  good  of  its  kind,  is  essentially 
distinct  from  literature  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  object  of  it, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  to  present  the 
Ideas  or  personalities  of  the  writers, 
but  to  summarize  the  Ideas,  the  discov- 
eries, the  opinions,  and  doings  of  other 
men— In  other  words,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase.  It  is  to  show  the  reader  what 
Is  going  on  at  the  moment.  To  do  this 
succeaafuUy  requires  many  literary 
gifts;  to  do  this  is  an  honorable  profes- 
sion; but,  except  accidentally,  to  do  this 
Is  not  to  produce  literature.  The  great 
modem  development  of  essentially  pro- 
fessional writing  has,  therefore,  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question  now  before  us;  and 
we  may  return,  therefore,  undlsturlied 
by  it,  to  the  proposition  with  which  we 
started— namely,  that  literature  in  the 
hifchest  sense  of  the  word  Is  esseutiatl.T 
not  n-liat  Dr.  ,Tohnson  Maid  It  was.  The 
making  of  money  may  accompany  it; 
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but  tbe  need  or  tbe  desire  of  making 
moDey  by  It  ia  itot  tbe  principal  or  the 
general  canse  of  Its  production. 

We  shall  by  no  means  content  our- 
selves, however,  with  putting  th«  mat- 
ter tbua.  We  shall  go  further,  and  aa- 
ftert  with  equal  confidence  that,  though 
tbe  quantity  of  Uterature  may  be  In- 
creased by  the  desire  of  writers  to 
make  money,  the  quality  of  It  Is  neces- 
sarily Injured  In  proportion  as  this  de- 
sire assumes,  as  a  motlre,  an  Import- 
ance that  la  other  than  accidental  or 
subordinate.  For  thia  there  are  two 
reaxuna.  One  Is  so  obvious  that  it  may 
be  dlamlssed  in  a  few  words.  It  lies 
principally  in  the  fact  that  If  money  is 
a  writer's  prluclpsl  object,  be  will  be 
tempted  to  write  when  spontaoeoua  In- 
spiration is  wanting  to  him;  or,  even 
when  it  is  present,  to  perform  his  work 
hastily.  But  there  Is  another  reason 
which  lies  far  deeper  than  this.  Of  all 
true  Uterature,  aa  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
briefly  pointed  out,  tbe  essential  char- 
acteristic Is  that  It  expresses  tbe 
thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  taste,  the 
ideals  of  tbe  writer  himself— that  Its 
aim  U,  first  and  before  all  things,  to 
please  or  satisfy  blm,  and  secondly— 
but  only  secondly- to  please  or  satisfy 
tbe  public.  Tbe  greatest  will,  no 
doubt,  hope  for  recognition.  They  may 
feel,  if  they  fall  to  meet  witb  It.  that 
II  Is  not  worth  while  to  write;  but  In 
snch  circumstances  they  will  not  write 
at  all.  They  wlU  not  be  false  to  tbem- 
■elves  in  order  to  please  others.  The 
greatest  writers,  at  all  events  In  their 
productions,  will  create  the  taste  In  the 
pnblic  by  which  they  are  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  this  will  be  a  taste  wbtcb 


has  been  previously  developed  In  them- 
selves. They  will  not  be  guided  by  a 
taste  which  they  do  not  share;  nor  will 
tbey'alter  tbe  character  of  their  supply 
to  meet  the  public  demand.  If  their 
works  happen  to  please  tbe  pnblic, 
their  pecuniary  reward  will,  under  ex- 
isting conditloue,  be  considerable.  If 
they  are  sensible  and  practical  men. 
they  will  take  all  due  steps  to  secure 
It;  and  tbelr  work  will  not  suEFer— 
It  may  very  possibly  be  Improved— If 
tbe  prospect  of  this  reward  tends  to  la- 
crease  their  diligence.  But  their  work 
will  not  be  improved— on  the  contrary, 
it  Is  certain  to  suffer— If  the  prospect 
of  this  reward,  beside  Increasing  their 
diligence,  alters  the  character  of  the 
end  to  which  their  diligence  Is  directed, 
and  substitutes  tbe  tastes,  tbe  interests, 
the  sentiments,  of  others  for  their  own. 
Tbe  essential  difference  between  liter- 
ature as  a  pursuit  and  a  profession  has 
nothing  to  do  with  tbe  question  of 
whether  money  reenlta  from  It  or  no. 
Tbe  essential  dUference  Is  tbia— that 
the  one  is  produced  by  writers,  whose 
first  object  iB  to  please  themselves,  and 
who  make  money  or  fall  to  make  it  by 
tbe  way;  whilst  the  other  Is  produce^ 
bywriterswbose  flretobject  is  to  please 
others- that  is  to  say,  to  make  money— 
and  who,  by-tbe-way,  please  them- 
selves or  fall  to  do  so.  Such  is  the 
manner  In  which  all  good  literature  Is 
produced:  and  If  tbe  auttjor  is  obliged 
to  demand  soy  otber  reward  than  tbe 
prodnctlon  of  It,  this  Is  nothing  more 
than  tbe  mere  accident  of  bis  posltloD; 
it  is  no  essential  element  in  bis  activity 
and  success  as  an  author. 
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THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  EPIGRAM. 


The  power  of  epigram  In  literature 
has  beeu  great.  We  are  largely  ruled 
by  phrases,  and  some  of  the  most  preg- 
nant aenteuces  of  the  an-tiqne  world 
have  an  Infliieat^  over  our  mind  to-day. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  moat  epigrams 
have  «nne  dowD  to  us  from  antiquity, 
those  that  have  not  being  moBtlj 
Pren<A.  Tills  la  no  accident,  but  Is 
mainly  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Greek  anO  Latin  langnages 
are  far  better  veblcles  of  brief,  terse 
expression  than  any  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages. It  would  be  Impossible  to  ex- 
press In  a  sentence  la  Eogllsb  what  can 
be  easily  expressed  In  less  than  a  sen- 
tence by  Aristophanes  or  Luclan.  It  la 
true  that  AmeHcan  slang  Is  espresstve 
In  a  high  degree,  but  then  It  Is  slang, 
aad  not  good  literary  English;  \Fhereas 
the  Greek  of  Aristophanes  or  Luclan  is 
literary  Greek.  Eren  In  the  kind  of 
literature  which  is  least  literature  and 
most  espresslve  of  thought,  this  terse- 
Viess  is  ot  the  esenoe  of  Greek  writing. 
Let  the  pbiloeophlc  itreatlses.  e.g.,  of 
Aristotle  be  compared  with  the  philo- 
sophic treatises  of  Kant  or  Spinoza,  or 
even  ■with  Hume  and  Berttedey,  the 
most  literary  of  modern  philosophic 
writers,  and. one  sees  at  a  glance  the  re- 
markable dJITerence  in  facile  power  of 
expression.  One  finds  a  single  line  of 
Aristotle  packed  with  tbouf^t,  just  as 
one  finds  a  single  line  of  Dante  and 
Shakespeare,  the  two  modems  who 
have  shared  this  ancient  power.  The 
words  are  closely  -wedded  to  the 
thought,  and  the  thought  Is  so  mirrored 
In  the  language  that  the  whole  expres- 
sion stands  out  clearly,  and  yet  is  so 
crammed  with  ideas  that  the  mind,  fa- 
miliar with  modem  'writing  In  which  a 
single  idea  is  spread  over  pages  of 
type,  Is  almost  b«nvUdered  by  the  com- 


pact simplicity  of  the  ancient  writer. 
To  tum  from  the  "Ethics"  of  Aristotle 
to  any  contemporary  ethical  treatise.  Is 
like  losing  oneself  iu  a  dense  thicket 
after  one  baa  surveyed  a  noble  group  oT 
lofty  trees,  clearly  outlined  on  a  prom- 
inent  bill  against  the  blue  sky. 

But  it  Is  not  only  the  language  of 
Greeoe  and'  Rome  which  is  so  efficient 
for  the  puriwse  of  clear-cut,  epigram- 
matic phraseology;  It  Is  also  the  condi- 
tion of  ancient  thought  and  life.  What 
girl,  asks  Matthew  Arnold,  can  read  in 
ber  bosom  thoughts  as  clear  and  pellu- 
cid as  Rebecca  by  Che  ancient  well, 
while  meeting  her  future  husband? 
What  seer  can  read  so  clearly  as  the 
ancient  founderof  Israel  In  the"s(ar-lit 
Arabian  waste"  the  thoughts  of  tte  di- 
vine Being,  and  can  follow  that  divine 
will!  Compare  our  modem  histories 
with  those  matchless  narratives  of  Plu- 
tarch, and  see  how  >Qie  modern  hero  or 
statesman  Is  Mivironed  by  complicated 
Incidents,  how  ble  mind  Is  worked  on 
by  varied  and  complex  motives,  and 
therefore  how  his  action  lacks  that 
simplicity  and  spontaneity  wbicb  we 
find  In  the  great  figures  of  tlie  antique 
world.  Speech  or  writing  Is  an  expres- 
sion of  life,  of  thought.  If  the  Ufe  or 
thought  is  simple,  the  expression  la 
simple;  and.  In  the  main,  the  life  and 
thought  of  Greece  and  early  Rome 
were  very  simple,  very  clear.  But  the 
stream  of  modem  life  Is  no  pellucid 
brook,  dashing  down  from  some  high- 
land fastness  in  pristine  purity:  rather 
Is  it  a  mighty  river,  charged  with  the 
waters  of  manytrlbutarlea— turbid,  full, 
many-mouthed— albeit,  to  quote  Arnold 
once  more,  "with  murmure  and  scent* 
of  the  inHnlte  sea."  We  are  so  choked 
wtth  multitudinous  and  confilctlng  emo- 
tions, so  beset  by  diverse  problems,  so 
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bewildered  by  all  manner  of  ideas  and 
considerations  -which  never  suggested 
tbemeelves  to  the  youth  of  mankind, 
tbat  we  have  lost  that  "large  utterance 
of  the  etirly  gods,"  and  can  but  express 
ourselves  In  the  si)eech  of  a  complex 
cMUzatlon-  Compare  Plato's  profoand 
but  simple  argument  for  Tbeism  wltb 
corresponding  argaments  by  modem 
phliosophlc  writers,  and  note  the  Im- 
mense  change  which  environment  has 
made  on  the  modem  mind. 

Have  we  really  lost,  however,  on  the 
whole,  In  the  Incapacity  for  epigram 
which  may  be  said  to  characterize  our 
modem  world?  We  hAve  said  tbat  the 
Frrach  are  the  one  people  In  modem 
times  who  have  exempUfled  this  epi- 
grammatic tendency,  UKnigh  many 
English  ^Titers  and  statesmen  have 
u»ed  It  with  effect.  Burke  used  It  when 
he  said  of  the  New  Englanders  that 
they  exemplified  "Qie  dlssldence  at  Dis- 
sent and  the  ProleRtantIsm  of  the 
Protestant  religion;"  Canning  when  he 
said  that  he  had  "called  In  the  New 
World  to  redress  and  balance  the  Old;" 
Bright  In  the  famous  "Cave  of  Adul- 
1am"  reference  and  In  many  another 
telling  sentence.  No  finer  saying  Is  to 
be  found  in  English  literature  than  that 
of  Steele— "To  love  her  Is  a  liberal  edu- 
cation." An  excellent  and  pungent 
epigram  was  that  of  Gibbon  with  refer- 
ence  to  Roman  religions— "The  phllos- 
ophera  esteemed  them  equally  false, 
the  people  equally  true,  and  the  Magta- 
trates  equally  useful."  But  while 
many  epigrammatic  phrases  can  he 
found  in  English  literature,  our  writ- 
ings exhibit  the  tendency  to  that  dom- 
inance over  spontaneous  expressions  of 
the  "pale  cast  of  thought"  which  Is  in- 
evitable when  the  earlier  unity  of  man's 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  has 
been  broken  up  by  the  Impact  of  pre- 
viously unfelt  conceptions.  To-day  we 
suspect  it  la  tbe  simple,  uncultivated 
man  who  Is  beat  able  to  furnish  short 
pregnant  sayings.      After  reading  the 
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drawn-out  platitudes  of  some  politi- 
cian, how  refreshing  it  is  to  find  tbat 
"a  voice"  In  the  gallery  ao  often  puts 
the  whole  case  In  a  nutshell,  and  per- 
forms for  the  audience  and  the  country 
what  the  orator  was  unable  to  do. 
What  we  call  culture  Is,  in  a  word, 
usually  unable  to  express  clearly  and 
truthfully  simple,  direct  spontaneous 
thought;  we  must  go  to  an  unburdened 
mind  for  tbat.  Now,  the  French  epi- 
gram, BO  clever,  so  quotable,  generally 
so  cynical,  the  brilliant  utterances  of 
Voltaire,  Rochefoucauld,  and  other 
nimble  minds,  appear  to  us  in  tbe  main 
to  yield  the  Greek  facility  and  terse- 
ness of  expression  without  tbe  Greek 
profundity,  simplicity,  and  truthful- 
ness. It  Is  the  externa)  brilliance  and 
the  superficial  polish  of  the  epigram 
which  we  get,  rather  than  the  simple, 
direct  Idea  which  bo  oft^i  was  as  a 
beacon  to  the  Greek  mind.  The  sen- 
tences of  Thales  or  Pythagoras  afford- 
ed a  foundation  for  great  social  struc- 
tures, wbereas  the  most  brilliant  sen- 
tences of  the  most  brilliant  Frenchmen 
are  but  part  of  the  glittering  orna- 
ments of  the  cultivated  salon. 

Tt  must  Inevitably  be  so  In  the  main, 
becauee  of  tbe  different  nature  of  the 
modem  world.  A  little  child  often 
coins  a  simple  phrase  which  becomes  a 
household  word  for  many  years,  and 
which  no  adult  could  have  Invented  to 
save  his  life.  It  Is  not  tbat  we  have 
gone  back  (although  we  doubt  whether 
the  modem  mind  Is  so  flne  or  powerful 
as  the  mind  of  the  ancient  world),  but 
It  Is  that  the  conditions  of  thinking 
have  changed  with  the  multitudinous 
Ideas  which  Impinge  on  the  thinking 
apparntua  of  the  modem  man.  There 
Is  one  department  of  life  In  which  epi- 
gram plays  a  part,  and  ever  will— via.. 
In  the  unrestrained  Intercourse  of  cul- 
tivated men  who  are  not  afraid  to  say 
what  they  think.  The  conversation  of 
.Tohnson,  as  recorded  by  Boswell,  af- 
fords, perhaps,  the  best  examples  of 
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genuine  epigram  fn  tbe  Engli^  Ian- 
gnage.  Wben  Johnson  had,  as  be  aald, 
"his  talk  out,"  he  gave  us  terse  sayings 
which  ought  to  last  u  long  as  the  lan- 
guage. This  was  because  the  two  ne- 
cessary conditions  were  fnlflUed— com- 
plete mentai  freeclom  and  that  strong, 
simple,  direct  character  devoid  of  any 
mental  nwinM  whlcb  Is  far  more  Im- 
portant for  eptgnunmstlc  purposes 
than  mere  brilliance.  For  the  French 
epigram,  bom  of  ezceedloglj  acute 
mental  power,  misses,  as  we  have  said. 


the  moral  streogtb  of  ancient  epigram; 
while  the  Ttgoroas,  direct,  truthful, 
moral  power  of  Johnson  went  always 
straight  to  the  mark.  Bplgram,  then, 
in  tbe  modem  world,  cannot  usually  be 
a  power,  because  of  our  acquired  com- 
plexity of  feeUsgs  and  Ideas;  and  Id 
the  case  of  the  French,  while  It  is  bril- 
liant eoougb,  we  know  aU  along  that  It 
Is  mere  trifling,  as  a  rule.  But  there  Is 
still  room  for  It  when  tt  can  be  wielded 
by  a  simple,  powerful,  elemental  na- 
ture. 


TESTE  SIBYLLA! 


With  a  great  cry  the  Nbyl  woke,  and  teft 
Tbe  long  -walls  of  Assyrian  Babylon, 
WrencblBK  her  torn  black  rtAiee  and  locks  undone 

From  them  that  hung  iq^n  her  right  and  left 

Pale,  shrieking,  mad,  tbe  cariona  crowd  she  cleft 
Swift  as  a  boming  swallow,  and  ^rted  on, 
Through  leagues  of  tawny  solitude,  alone. 

Prophesying  a  riddle  as  one  bereft    .    . 


"Not  for  To-day  I  speak,  but  for  Tomorrowl 

Mad  call  me]    Liar  caH  me!    Sage  and  Priest, 

Tomorrow  J  shall  be  tbe  source  of  TmQir' 

But  once  she  tell,  still  babUlng  words  of  mth 

And  yearning  hope,  and  a  new  tender  sornyw. 

While  Dp  In  heaven  a  star  rose  in  the  east 

JfarvJosM* 
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LITEEATDEE  BEFORE  LETTERS. 


Tlie  questloD  bas  often  been  dis- 
cussed whether  there  conld  possibly 
bKve  been  an^tUng  like  what  we  call 
literature  before  the  Invention  of  our 
alphabet,  or  of  any  letters,  whether 
bleroglyphlc,  cnnelform,  or  Cblaese. 
Years  ago  this  question  was  the  sub- 
ject of  hot  controversy  between  those 
who  maintained  that  tbe  original  Ho- 
meric poems  weifl  composed  l>ef  ore  let- 
terSk  paper  and  Ink  were  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  for  some  time  they 
were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition 
before  they  were  reduced  to  writing, 
and  the  large  public  who  declared  such 
an  Idea  was  simply  Incredible.  Impos- 
sible— nay,  unthinkable.  These  adjec- 
tives are  very  handy,  but  they  are  al- 
ways snsplclons  by  their  very  positive- 
ness.  If  ethnology  had  been  studied 
Id  the  days  of  P.  A.  Wolf  as  It  Is  now, 
these  brave  adjectives  would  soon  have 
collapsed  before  the  evidence  which  we 
DOW  possess  of  the  existence  of  poeti- 
cal and  Uterary  works  In  different  parts 
of  the  world  long  before  there  Is  any 
slgD  of  a  knowledge  of  written  letters. 
To  quote  a  few  examples  only:— Prince, 
In  the  "Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society."  December,  1897, 
p.  480,  states  that  the  records  of  Indian 
tribes  were  In  nearly  all  cases  trans- 
mitted orally  by  elderly  men,  whose 
memories  bad  been  specially  trained 


for  the  purpose  from  their  youth.  It 
was  customary  for  these  keepers  of  the 
tribal  bletory,  from  time  to  time,  to 
Instruct  the  younger  members  of  their 
clan  In  the  annals  of  their  people.  The 
records  thus  transmitted  In  the  case  of 
the  Pasaamaqnoddles  were  kept  In  the 
memory  of  the  historians  by  means  of 
a  mnemonic  system  assisted  by  the  so- 
called  wampum-Bhells,  which  were  ar- 
ranged on  strings  In  such  a  manner 
that  certain  combinations  suggested 
certain  sentences  or  Ideas  to  tbe  narra- 
tor or  "reader,"  who,  of  course,  already 
knew  hla  record  b^  heart,  and  was 
merely  aided  In  his  memory  by  associ- 
ating the  arrangements  of  tbe  wam- 
pum-beads with  Incidents  or  sentences 
In  tbe  tale,  song,  or  ceremony  which  he 
was  rendering.  This  explains  such  ex- 
pressions as  "marriage- wampum"  or 
"burial- wampum,"  which  are  common 
among  the  Passamaquoddlea,  and  sim- 
ply mean  combinations  of  wnmpum- 
shella,  which  suggested  to  the  Initiated 
interpreter  tbe  ritual  of  the  tribal  mar- 
riage and  burial  ceremonies,  some- 
thhig  like  the  Oriliyft.SQtraa  of  tbe 
Vedlc  age. 

This  custom  of  preserving  records  by 
means  of  a  mnemonic  system  was 
known  to  all  the  tribes  of  tbe  Algon- 
quin race  as  well  as  to  the  Iroquois 
clan.    Brinton  refers  to  the  record  of 
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taUf-stickB  of  the  Crees  and  Cblp«wa78 
as  "the  rude  beglnnlDg  at  the  sfetem 
of  mneaionle  aids." 

The  late  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill,  who  flrst 
cllTlllzed  and  then  converted  the  whole 
of  the  Island  of  Mangala,  described  a 
considerable  mnemonic  literature  as 
still  existing  In  many  of  the  Islanda  of 
the  South  Paciflc.  It  Is  metrical,  and 
Its  language  has  retained  certain  arch- 
aisms, so  as  to  dlff«r  slightly,  but  char- 
acteristically, from  the  spoken  lan- 
guage. Those  who  learn  these  forms 
by  heart  eojoy  great  respect  and  Influ- 
ence among  their  people,  and  their  rec- 
ords are  accepted  as  a.uthorltatlve  for 
deciding  any  questions  of  Inheritance, 
of  disputed  frontiers,  of  dynastic  suc- 
cession, etc.,  provided  always  that  they 
are  in  metre  and  In  the  old  language  of 
the  Islands.  Gill  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  these  ancient  songs,  whicb  he 
had  learned  from  his  own  converts. 
Were  there  no  such  keepers  of  records 
In  Samoa  for  settling  the  succession? 

A  still  more  extraordinary  case  of  the 
preservation  of  a  large  epic  poem  by 
means  of  memory  only  was  discovered 
among  the  Inhabitants  of  Finland. 
Here  a  large  number  of  popular  poems 
were  collected  at  the  beginning  of  our 
century  by  LOunrot  and  others,  which 
had  lived  on,  as  It  would  seem,  with- 
out any  elaborate  measures  having 
been  taken  for  tbelr  careful  preserva- 
tion. They  were  collected  In  the  spln- 
nlng-rooms  and  bath-rooms,  and  there 
were  but  slight  discrepancies  between 
the  same  poems  as  recited  by  men  and 
women  hi  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. All  these  poems,  though  appar- 
ently Independent  of  eacb  other,  like 
the  Homeric  Arlstelas,  were  easily  ar- 
ranged Into  one  coherent  epic,  the  Kale- 
vala,  though  L{>nnro4  made  no  secret 
that,  as  he  had  learnt  a  larger  number 
of  those  iKiema  Ihan  any  of  the  regular 
rhapsodes,  be  thought  himself  free  to 
take  the  same  Ulbertles  wltb  tbem 
which  they  constantly  did.    All  this  Is 


extremely  interesting  and  Instructive 
to  all  who  are  occupied  with  the  Ho- 
merk  question  under  several  of  Its  most 
Important  aspects. 

These  eases,  to  which  more  might  be 
added,  prove,  at  all  events,  the  fact 
that,  before  the  invention  of  letters, 
oral  tradition  was  the  only  means  of 
preserving  and  handing  down  religious, 
legal  and  poetical  documents  from  one 
generation  to  another,  and  thus  laying 
the  foundations  of  what  we  call  a  civil- 
ized life,  baaed  on  handing  down  the 
experience  of  eacb  generation  to  gnc- 
ceedlng  generations. 

But.  while  In  many  part^  '>t  the  world 
these  literary  attempts  remained  nat- 
urally very  imperfect,  tbey  were 
brought  to  a  blgb  state  of  perfection 
among  the  people  of  Mesc^Kitamla. 
China  and  Egypt,  while  In  India  they 
actually  led  on  to  a  complete  literature 
preserved  In  alphabetic  writing.  It  wail 
particularly  that  clan  or  caste  which 
Is  commonly  called  the  caste  of  the 
Brflhmans  that  cultivated  literary  com- 
positions, and  though  they  were  averse 
to  multiplying  MSS.  or  books,  one  of 
the  old  alphabets  is  actually  called 
Brfihmt,  the  alphabet  of  their  god 
BrabmU  or  of  the  Brfthmans.  Bat 
though,  for  reasons  of  their  own— that 
Is,  In  order  to  keep  tne  education  of 
the  higher  ranks  In  their  own  hands — 
the  BrUhmans  resisted  the  multiplica- 
tion of  MSS.,  and  Insisted  on  their 
sacred  literature'  being  banded  down 
by  one  generation  to  another,  ac- 
cording to  a  strict  discipline  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  their  popular 
education,  we  see  there  l>etter  than 
anywhere  else  how  large  a  mass  of 
literature  may  be  preserved  by  memory 
alone,  provided  there  Is  a  scholastic 
method  by  which  the  memory  Is  dis- 
ciplined and  strengthened  for  these  ex- 
traordinary efforts.  No  wonder  that 
modem  schoolmasters  consider  such 
achievements  ns  quite  Impossible,  In- 
credible, and  unthinkable.      They  are 
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like  the  fishes  who,  from  UvltiE  for  gen- 
eratione  In  dark  caves,  have  nearly  or 
altogether  lost  the  use  of  their  eyes, 
and  would  naturally  shake  tbelr  heads 
when  they  were  told  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  light 

One  thing  la  certainly  snrprlslog— 
namely,  that  neither  in  Greece  nor  In 
In^a  do  we  find  any  trace  of  the  revo- 
lution that  must  have  heen  Introduced 
by  the  discovery  of  writing  or  Its  appli- 
cation to  the  better  preservation  of  a 
literature  that  had,  till  then,  been  pure- 
ly moemonic.  The  invention  of  print- 
ing is,  after  all,  a  pnrely  mechanical 
Improvement,  which  any  woodcarver 
might  have  made  without  much  effort 
or  Ingennlty.  Its  effects,  however, 
were  colossal,  and  such  words  as  print- 
log,  imprinting,  publishing,  edition, 
etc.,  soon  found  their  place  In  the  dic- 
tionary of  every  language.  The  inven- 
tion of  an  alphabet,  and  Its  application 
to  the  preserving  and  spreading  of  lit- 
erary compositions,  required  a  much 
greater  expenditure  of  Ingenuity,  and 
mnst  have  caused  an  Immense  revolu- 
tion Id  the  intellectual  constitution  of 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  and 
yet  we  meet  almost  nowhere  with  any 
expression  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  reason  tor  this  may  have  been 
that  writing  came  in  very  early  and 
very  gradually.  At  first  It  was  used. 
not  for  literary  purposes,  but  for  official 
Inscriptions  on  monuments  and  coins, 
for  treaties  between  states,  or  for  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  mer- 
chants of  old.  It  was,  in  fact,  at  first 
a  matter  of  engraving  rather  than  of 
painting,  of  the  chisel  and  stilus  rather 
than  of  the  brush,  the  reed  and  color 
{ink,  etc.).  Thus  we  find  even  In  coun- 
trlM  Into  which  the  knowledge  of 
alphabetic  writing  was  clearly  Import- 
ed, ready  made,  from  without— as,  for 
Instance,  In  India—single  letters  scat- 
tered on  milestones,  used  for  marking 
cattle,  employed  tentatively  on  sigloi, 
then  on  coins  and  public 


long  before  the  use  of  the  alphabet, 
sUgbtly  modified  and  made  more  cur- 
rent, for  literary  purposes.  In  Indi^, 
for  instance,  which  derived  its  alphabet 
from  an  Aramean  source,  the  first  trace 
of  paper  Instead  of  stone  or  metal,  and 
therefore  of  some  coloring  substance 
used  for  writing,  occurs,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  "History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
liiterature,"  In  the  account  which  Near- 
chus,  In  the  fourtb  century  B.C.,  glvea 
us  of  what  he  had  seen  In  India.  H« 
speaks  of  layers  of  cotton  pressed  to- 
gether for  the  production  of  paper,'  a 
process  similar  to  that  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  modern  paper-makers  in  In- 
dia, In  the  production  of  their  popirr 
v^K^tal.  This  seemed  to  me  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  written  language 
and  of  paper,  probably  used  In  the  sea- 
coast  towns  visited  by  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  Indispensable  for  maklug 
commercial  contracts.  But  while  this 
would  show  the  use  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing on  paper  in  the  fourtb  century  B. 
C,  and  cblefiy  for. commercial  purposes, 
we  must  not  forget  how  large  a  coun- 
try India  Is,  in  order  to  understand 
what  Megasthenes  says  In  one  of  bis 
fragments,'  that  the  Indiana  In  his 
time— that  Is,  about  the  same  time  as 
NearchuB— had  no  knowledge  of  letters, 
but  settled  every  legal  question  from 
memory.  If  we  supposed  that  dri 
finffit))  '  could  be  translated  from  the 
Smriti,  the  recognized  name  for  legal 
and  other  branches  of  profane  litera- 
ture In  Sanskrit,  this  would  show  that 
the  Indians  tiiemselves  had  explained 
to  Nearchus  that  their  laws  existed 
originally  In  their  memory  only,  and 
that  their  law-books  were  technically 
called  Sinrfj   or  ^wi„ii,_ 

But  what  1  wanted  chiefly  to  point 
out  Is,  that  In  that  country,  to  India, 

■  M.  M.,  HUloij  of  Anclt'DI  Siniktll  Lfl.,  p. 
BIO;  Bohlpr.  iDd,  Pulmeognplij,  p.  0. 

■Fngmenw  HUtortM  Gnec«e,  ed.  C.  MnUer, 
11.  4S0. 

■H.  M.,  Blit.  h.  S.  Ut.,  p.  C1G;  Bihler,  loc. 
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where  a  conalderable  mneiDoiiIc  Utera- 
tnre  existed  before  wrltlDg  waa  iDtro- 
dDced  from  wltbont.  where  a  mlonte 
analysis  of  tbe  sonods  of  words  tato 
letters,  vowels,  and  consonants;  nasals, 
labials,  and  dentals;  sncds  and  son- 
ants; tenues  and  asi^rates,  and  all 
the  rest,  bad  nevertheless  been  carried 
oDt  by  ancient  grammanans  on  thor- 
ongtaly  scientific,  phonetic  principles— 
little  or  no  surprise  was  excited  bj  this 
most  extraordinary  dlBCovery  of  writ- 
ing. One  can  only  suppose  that  people 
grew  accustomed  gradually  to  the  Idea 
of  writing,  of  purler  aux  yeuz,  by  In- 
scriptions on  coins,  monnmHitB,  mile- 
stones, and  by  the  marlis  on  cattle,  so 
that  its  nse.  It  may  be  at  first  as  a  mere 
help  to  tbe  nvemory  and  afterwards  as 
talcing  the  place  of  the  ancient  and  sa- 
cred mnemonic  literature  of  tbe  conn- 
try,  was  not  BO  sudden  a  shock  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

If,  In  later  times,  tbe  Invention  of 
letters  was  ascribed  to  BrabmBu,  and 
the  alphabet  itself  called  Brflhmt,  given 
by  BrabmAu,  ootblng  could  be  more 
natural,  considering  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  l>e  the  husband  of  VAJt  speech 
and  the  creator  of  all  things.  These 
are  traditions  which  cannot  be  traced 
back  much  further  than  300  or  400  A. 
D.,  and  seem  In  tbeir  origin  most 
natural.  Another  tradition  meotloned 
by  Albenini  that  the  letters  bad  been 
forgotten  In  India,  and  bad,  by  divine 
revelation,  been  reinvented  by  Vyftsa. 
the  soin  of  Parftsara,  deserves  more 
serious  attention  than  It  has  bitlterto 
received,  because  there  Is  an  episode  In 
the  great  epic  of  tbe  "MahflbbArata," 
which  Is  always  ascrllied  to  Vyflsa. 
stating  that  the  god  Ganesa,  tbe  lord  of 
hosts,  was  tbe  first  to  reduce  that  im- 
mense poem  to  writing,  an  episode  ab- 
sent in  the  earlier  redactions  of  the 
poem.  This  seems  to  prove  almost 
with  certainty  that  before  that  Ome, 
before  the  addition  of  that  episode,  the 
"MahAbhArata,"  as  a  collected  poem. 


had  existed  In  oral  tradition  only;  at 
all  events,  it  seems  to  admit  a  dew  as 
alone  fit  to  deal  with  such  a  n»A\u. 
And  here  it  sbonld  be  added  thatVyfisa. 
i.  t.  disposition,  would  be  a  very  near 
equivalent  of  NyAsa,  pntUng  down,  the 
recognijted  word  for  writing.  If  there 
Is  no  authoritative  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  '■MahAl>harata,"  with  all 
Its  constituent  chapters,  before  the 
eleventh  cenrtury  A.  D.,*  that  would 
put  the  use  of  writing  for  literary  pur- 
poses very  late,  and  far  too  late. 

Bnt  while  In  India  we  seldom  or 
never  meet  with  any  expression  of  sur- 
prise at  the  possibility  of  writing  or 
painting  sound,  an  art  which,  even  to 
us,  would  seem  miraculous  unless  we 
knew  Its  natural  origin  and  its  slow 
and  regular  historical  progress,  there 
are  a  few  passages  in  Greek  literature 
which  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  recol- 
lection of  a  period  of  purely  mnemonic 
literature  was  not  quite  extinct  In 
Greece  even  at  the  time  of  Plato.  Tbe 
Greeks  spoke  of  Mnemosyne  (memory) 
as  the  mother  of  aU  the  Muses— that  Is, 
of  all  branches  of  bnman  knowledge, 
and  even  when  they  speak  of  Homer 
as  the  representative  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  they  never  represent  tbe  blind 
bard  as  a  writer,  not  even  as  an  Egyp- 
tian scribe  with  stilus,  paper  and  Ink. 
And  wbeo  Plato  wrote  his  fierce  attack 
on  tbe  Invention  of  writing,  we  can 
clearly  perceive  from  tbe  tone  of  his 
Invective  that  those  whom  he  addressed 
would  not  have  entirely  forgotten  that 
wonderful  age  in  whlcli  Mnemosyne  and 
daughters  ruled  supreme.  On  that 
ground  the  passage  in  the  "PbaedroB"  Is 
of  so  much  importance  that  I  shall 
quote  it  here: 

Sokratet.  I  have  heard  a  tradition  of 
antiquity,  whether  true  or  not  anti- 
quity only  knows.    .    .    . 

Ptiaedrot.  I  wish  you  would  lell  me 
what 

Sokratea.    In    the    Egyptian    city  of 

•  DnUer,  I.e.,  p.  4. 
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NaiAraUs  there  was  a  famons  old  god, 
vliose  nam«  was  Tbeutb— tb«  bird 
-which  Is  called  the  Ibis  t>«lnff  sacred  to 
htm— and  'he  was  the  Inventor  ai  many 
arts,  SDCb  as  arithmetic  and  calcula- 
tion, and  geometrr  and  astronomy, 
and  draughts  and  dice;  bat  hia  great 
discovery  was  the  use  of  letters.  Now. 
in  those  days  Thaomnoa  was  the  king 
of  the  whtde  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is 
the  district  enrFcnmdlDg  that  great 
city,  called  by  the  Hellenes  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  they  call  the  god  himself 
AmiDon.  To  blm  came  Tbentb  and 
showed  his  inventions,  desiring  that 
the  other  Egyptians  might  be  allowed 
to  have  the  benefit  at  them.  He  wt  ut 
tbrongb  them  and  Thammus  Inquired 
aboat  their  several  uses,  and  praised 
some  of  them  and  censured  others,  and 
avproved  or  disapproved  of  them. 
There  would  be  no  use  In  repeating  all 
that  Thanwnns  said  to  Theuth  In  praise 
or  hiame  of  various  arts.  Butwh«i  they 
came  to  letters.  "This,"  said  Theuth, 
"will  make  the  Egyptians  wiser, 
and  give  thnn  better  memories,  for 
this  Is  the  cure  of  forgetf  ainess  and  of 
folly."  Thammus  replied.  "O.  moat  In- 
genious Theuth,  he  who  has  the  gift  of 
invention  Is  not  always  the  t>eat  Judge 
of  the  utility  or  inutility  of  his  owm  in- 
ventions to  the  users  of  them.  And  la 
this  Instance  a  partemal  love  of  your 
own  child  baa  led  you  to  say  what  is 
not  the  fact,  for  this  invention  of  yours 
will  create  forgetfulness  in  the  ieam- 
oTs'  souls,  because  they  will  not  ufpo 
their  memories;  they  will  trust  to  the 
external  wriitten  characters  and  not  re- 
member of  themselves.  You  have 
found  a  specific,  uot  for  memory,  but 
for  reminiscence,  aod  you  give  your 
disciples  only  the  pretence  of  wisdom. 
They  will  be  hearers  of  many  things 
and  will  have  learned  nothing;  they 
will  appear  to  be  omlnlsdent,  aod  will 
generaUy  know  nothing;  they  will  be 
tiresome  company,  having  the  show  of 
wisdom  without  the  reality. 

PluieArot.  Yes.  Sok  rates,  you  can 
easily  Invent  tales  of  Egypt  or  of  any 
other  country. 

On  this  point  we  may  fully  agree  ' 
with  PbaedrOB,  but  the  Impression  re- 
mains on  my  mind  that  such  a  diatribe 
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against  the  art  of  writing  wonld  hardly 
be  Intelligible  except  In  a  country 
where  the  period  of  mnemonic  litera- 
ture had  not  yet  twen  entirely  forgot* 
ten.  This  Impression  Is  confirmed  by 
the  statement  of  Xenopbon*  that.  In  his 
time,  clever  boys  at  school  had  still  to 
learn  the  whole  of  the  "Iliad"  and 
"Odyssey"  by  heart,  though  we  know 
from  Plutarch*  that  every  schoolmas- 
ter, at  least,  possessed  a  copy  of  the 
"Iliad."  The  Homeric  poems  them- 
selves were  at  the  same  time  known 
to  the  people  at  large,  not  from  MSS. 
wblcli  they  mlglit  read,  but  from  the 
rhapsodes  who  travelled  alMut  from 
village  to  Tillage,  from  town  to  town,' 
a  stupid  race,  who  hardly  understood 
the  meaning  of  what  they  were  repeat- 
ing every  day  before  large  crowds. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  In  no 
Greek  writer  do  we  meet  with  any  ex- 
pression of  wonder  at  what  seems  to 
us  the  most  wonderful  Invention  of  an- 
tiquity, the  discovery  of  alphabetic 
writing,  beyond  the  fact  that,  like  the 
Invention  of  all  arts,  such  as  spinning 
and  ploughing,  the  art  of  writing  also 
was  traced  back  to  some  divine  author. 
To  say  that  the  literary  activity  as- 
cribed to  Vyftsa,  which  is  far  too  large 
for  any  one  individual,  represents  real- 
ly [he  work  of  a  whole  period,  during 
which  whatever  remained  of  the 
ancient  mnemonic  literature  of  India 
was,  for  the  first  time,  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, requires  more  proof  than  we  can 
at  present  produce. 

However,  the  question  of  a  whole 
period  of  mnemonic  literature,  preced- 
ing everywhere  the  written  literature 
of  a  country,  though  strongly  mooteil 
by  the  school  of  F-  A.  Wolf,  made  little 
progress  before  the  discovery  of  the 
ancient  Vedic  literature  of  India.  The 
idea  that  memory,  though  a  possible, 
must  have  been  a  very  unsafe,  vehicle 

•Con*.   Ul.  7. 
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tor  poetrj,  and  still  more  for  prose, 
was  entirely  contracted  by  what  we 
saw  la  IndJa.    True,  the  M8S.  of  tbe 
Veda,  which  I  collated  In  yarlouB  pub- 
lic and  private  libraries,  proved  won- 
derfully correct.    While  the  MS8.  of 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  more 
particularly  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  Bwarm  with  varlona   readings, 
tlie  M88.  of  the  Bl^-Veda.  tbe  sacred 
bymns  of  the  BrUhmans,  are  almost 
free  from  them  In  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  word.    They  may  contain   some 
clerical  erors  here  and  there,  but  those 
clerical  errors  have  never  become  tra- 
jdltlonal,  they  have  seldom  been  copied 
from  one  MS.  Into  another,  or.  If  they 
were,  tfiey  had  some  kind  of  birthright— 
they  belonged,  In  fact,  to  some  ancient 
Vedlc  family,  the  membera  of  which 
had  preserved  some  peculiar  reading  of 
their  own  from  early  times,  and  would 
never  admtt  It  to  be  a  mere  error.  They 
were,  In  fact,  the  result  of  oral  tradi- 
tion, as  preserved  with  great  care  and 
accuracy    In    various    Vedlc    families. 
Thtis,   when   I   consnlted   my   friends 
among  the  Vedlc  scholars  of  Indln  con- 
cerning some  of  these  varieties  In  the 
text  of  the  Elg-Veda,  they  told  me, 
what  I  onght  to  have  known  from  their 
ancient  literature,   that   MSS.   of   the 
Veda  had  never  been  'considered  as  of 
great  authority  In  India,  and  that  their 
own  great  scholars  never  learnt   the 
Teda  from  MSS.,  but  only  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Guru,   who  had  himself 
learnt  it  from  his  Guru,  and  thus  ad 
ln;tn(ltim.      MSS.  might  be  used  now 
and  then,  but  if  there  should  ever  be 
serious  doubt  or  controversy  as  to  the 
exact  wording  of  a  passage.  It  would 
be  settled  In  India,  not  by  a  collation 
of  MSS.,  but  by  an  appeal  to  a  living 
MS.,   that   Is,   to   .Srotrlya  Br&bmans. 
who  had  been  taught  by  their  Guru  In 
the  proper  way. 

The  Blg-Veda-Samhltfl  consists  of 
1.017  or  1,028  hymns,  each  oD  an  aver- 
age of  abont  ten  verses.    I  have  not 


counted  tbe  words,  though  1  have  made 
a  complete  Index  of  them;  but.  If  we 
may  trust  native  scholars,  the  total 
number  of  words  In  the  collection  of 
the  Rlg-Veda  amounts  to  153,826.* 

The  editor  of  the  Indian  Antiquary 
assures*  us  that  there  are  still  thou- 
sands of  Brfthmans  who  know  the 
whole  of  the  Rlg-Veda  by  heart  I 
have  mysei.  bad  visits  from  native 
scholars  who  could  repeat  large  por- 
tions of  It,  and  1  have  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  others  who  assured  me 
that  they  could  do  the  same  when  they 
were  only  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of 
age.  A  very  distinguished  native 
scholar,  Shankar  Pandurang  Pandit, 
wrote  to  me  In  1877:  "I  am  eollaling  a 
few  of  our  walking  Rlg-Veda  MSS.. 
taklmg  your  text  aa  my  basis.  I  find  a 
good  many  differences,  which  I  shall 
be  able  to  examine  more  closely,  when 
I  may  be  able  to  say  whether  they  are 
real  various  readings  or  not.  I  will, 
of  course,  communicate  them  all  to 
you  before  making  any  nse  of  them 
publicly.  If  I  can  do  this  at  all." 

Another  native  scholar  who  is  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Government  College  In 
Poonah.  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  M.  A., 
when  wrIHng  In  the  Indian  Antiquary'* 
of  the  same  chiss  of  students  of  the 
Veda,  saj-s:  "learning  the  Vedas  by 
heart  and  repeating  them  In  a  manner 
Dever  to  make  a  single  mistake,  even  In 
the  accents,  is  the  occupation  of  their 
life."  The  best  student  of  the  Veda 
knows  by  heart  the  Samhitfl,  the  Pada. 
Krama.  OalA,  and  Ghana  of  the  hymns, 
the  Altareya  Br&hmana  and  Aranyaka, 
the  Kalpa  and  Grjhya  Sfltras  of  Aaval- 
Hyana.  the  Nlgbantu,  Nlrukta,  fAan- 
das.  Gyotlsha,  b'ikshfl,  Panlnl's  gram- 
mar.   A  VaJdlka  la  thus  a  living  Vedlc 

I  hope  my  readers  have  not  been 
frightened  by  this  string  of  uncouth 
names.    They  do  not  sound  so  uncouth 
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as  they  looK,  If  tbey  will  0DI7  remem- 
ber that  Sanskrit  Is  pronounced  like 
ItaUao.  tbat  1:,  q.  t,  d,  s,  h,  m,  If  printed 
as  Italics,  represent  peoallar  modlflca- 
tloDB  of  tbose  letters  about  wlilcli  tbey 
need  not  trouble  tbemselveB  In  reading, 
while,  If  tlie7  try  to  pronounce  tlietn, 
tliey  have  only  to  remember  that  J:  Is 
pronounced  like  ch  In  church,  and  g 
like  J  in  Join.  All  the  other  letters  are 
pronounced  as  they  are  written.  Be- 
fore 1  explain  what  all  these  names 
mean,  and  what  an  amonnt  of  litera- 
ture they  embrace,  I  must  explain  once 
more  that  the  VeAc  students  who 
iMtrj  that  welKbt  of  literature  on  their 
shoulders  or  In  their  brains  never  at- 
tempt to  carry  anything  else— never, 
Sarins  all  their  life,  ttiink  of  anything 
«lBe.  They  are  what  they  profess  to 
know,  they  are  the  books  which  they 
liave  learnt  by  heart.  Originally  the 
■one  object  of  their  existence  was  to  pre- 
serve these  works,  to  preserve  them 
from  that  destruction  which,  before 
tbere  was  writing  with  ink  and  paper, 
would  have  been  Inevitable.  There 
was  In  fact  no  other  way  of  preserving 
what  was  considered  sacred,  revealed 
by  the  Godhead,  handed  down  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  at  first,  probably, 
from  father  to  sod.  and  the  loss  of 
which  would  have  Involved  the  loss  of 
all  that  was  most  valued  In  this  life, 
most  esentlal  for  the  next  We  must 
not  Imagine  tbat  every  Brfthman  learnt 
all  this  mass  of  literature  by  heart. 
Kvery  member  of  the  priestly  caste- 
nay,  every  boy  of  tlie  second  and  thin] 
•castes,  also  the  nobility  and  the  citi- 
zens, were  expected  to  learn  some  por- 
tions of  It  even  without  aspiring  to  be- 
•come  teachers  la  turn.  It  was  reserveil 
for  a  amaller  eute  of  Br&hmans.  only, 
to  go  'through  years  and  years  of  the 
strictest  mnemonic  discipline  In  order 
to  become  recognized  teachers.  And 
It  must  be  remembered  that  during  the 
whole  of  their  life,  from  childhood  to 
■old  age.  they  had  nothing  else  to  do 
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tlian  to  keep  up  by  persistent  repetition 
the  mnemonic  capital  which  they  had 
acquired.  It  Is  no  use  to  consult  a 
Vedlc  Brfthman  on  phliosopblcal  ques- 
tions, or  a  Law  Pandit  on  grammar. 
He  knows  one  book,  and  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  is  that  book.  If  you 
want  to  find  a  quotation  from  Manu, 
open  a  Law  Pandit,  and  he  will  give  It 
jou,  chapter  and  verse.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  geography,  astron- 
omy, do  not  exist  for  him.  lilewspapers 
did  not  exist,  and  novels  are  a  very 
recent  growth  of  native  literature.  He 
remained  In  one  groove  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  thus  the  extraordinary 
feats  of  memory,  which  at  first  sound 
to  us  perfectly  IncreiUble,  become  com- 
prehensible. Besides,  for  what  purpose 
should  these  mnemonic  feats  have  been 
Invented?  No  one  seems  proud  of 
them;  they  only  seem  Inevitable  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  a  literature 
at  a  time  when  writing  was  unknown. 
It  would  have  removed  many  difficul- 
ties If  the  Brfthmans  bad  declared  that 
Brahmft  or  Gattesa  or  Vyftsa  wrote  the 
Veda,  and  no  one  could  have  contra- 
dicted them,  for  no  one  knew  that  writ- 
ing, even  for  monumental  purposes, 
does  not  occur  before  the  age  of  King 
Asoka  in  the  third  century  B.  C.  In 
tact,  all  the  evidence  we  can  gather 
from  century  to  century,  down  to  the 
time  of  Ulouenthsang  and  I-tslng, 
seventh  century  A.  D.,  and  wMcb  I 
have  collected  elsewhere,  admits  of  one 
explanation  only,  namely,  that  no  one 
In  India  doubted  of  the  wonderful  pow- 
ers of  memory  In  the  preservation  of 
their  ancient  literature.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  the  lnd^>endent  evidence 
of  what  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  hostile  witnesses,  If,  Indeed,  the 
question  of  hostility  could  come  in, 
where  facts  were  palpable,  uncontested 
and  incontestable.  I  no  longer  assign 
so  early  a  date  to  the  Buddhist  Snttas 
na  I  formerly  did;  nay.  I  go  so  far  as 
to    admit   that,    though    these    Snttas 
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ma;  hare  existed  In  some  form,  we 
caoDot  prove  that  tbe?  existed  Id  tbe 
form  of  books,  such  as  we  bare  them 
before  tbe  time  of  Vafta^mlnl,  80 
B.  C.  Bnt  even  for  tbat  time  tbelr 
evidence  Is  not  to  be  mlsapptebended. 
When,  for  InstaDce,  they  speak  of  what 
the  word  BrBhmaD  reallr  means,  they 
do  not  see  the  esential  qualities  of  that 
spiritual  rank  In  birth,  color,  and 
knowledge  of  tbe  Vedas,  bnt  In  far 
higber  qualities.  BrAhman  bad  evi- 
dently assumed  at  that  time.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  betwen  Brfthmans  and 
Buddhists,  the  same  meaning  which 
we  assign  to  a  true  gentleman,  a  true 
nobleman— as  being  not  simply  a  mem- 
ber of  a  noble  family,  but  a  man  who 
possesses  a  true  nobility  of  soul  and 
true  gentleoesB  of  conduct.  Not  even 
a  knowledge  of  the  Veda  would  make 
a  man  a  real  Br&hman.  much  lees  a 
Rlabl.  And  thus  we  read,  for  Instance, 
In  the  AmbaKha  Sntta,"  "Tbongh  yon, 
Ambatfha  (a  Brfthman)  can  say— I,  as  a 
pupil,  know  by  heart  the  verses  of  the 
ancient  poets  (Itlehls)  of  the  Brabmana, 
tbe  authors  of  the  verses  and  reciters 
of  tbe  verses,  whose  ancient  form  of 
words  BO  chanted,  uttered,  or  composed, 
the  Brilhmana  of  to-day  chant  over 
again  and  rehearse.  Intoning  or  recit- 
ing exactly  as  they  have  been  Intoned 
or  recited,  yet  are  you  not  on  tbat-  ac- 
count a  RishI  yonrself,  or  bave  attained 
to  tbe  state  of  a  Itlsbl."  What  is  most 
Important  In  this  passage  Is,  that  a  dis- 
tinction Is  made  between  certain  mys- 
tic verses,  probably  tbe  ordinary  Man- 
tras, the  GAyatrt,  etc.,  or  some  of  the 
Mabfir&kyas,  and  tbe  great  mass  of 
verses  of  the  Three  Vedas,  and  that 
these  three  (not  four)  Vedas  should  be 
ascribed  to  certain  authors."  just  as 
they  are  now.  It  Is  also  clear  tbat  a 
number  of  subsidiary  works— some  of 
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them  In  prose— were  at  that  time  con- 
sidered essential  in  a  Brflbman's  mne- 
monic AujwIIe^.  They  need  not  be  tbe 
same  texts  which  we  possess,  but  they 
must  have  treated  of  tbe  same  subjects, 
such  as  ritual  (Kalpa),  phonology  (Slk- 
shfl),  exegesis  (Purftnas),  legends  (Itlh- 
ftsoB),  words  (Nirukta,grammar(Vy&ka- 
rana).  To  these  Is  added  Lokfiyata. 
wblcb  I  should  identify  wltb  profane 
(Smrjtl)  philosophy,  and  lastly  the  In- 
dices or  Annkramanls,  which  many 
Brftbmans  and  even  not  Brfthmans 
know  by  heart.  It  Is  clear,  therefore, 
that  In  the  eyes  of  tbe  public  the  Brftb- 
mans had  cbilmed  to  be  Brfthman  on 
the  strength  of  their  mnemonic  knowl- 
edge, while  Buddha  himself  assigned  a 
far  higher  sense  to  that  name,  and  In 
tbat  higher  sense  claimed  tt  for  him- 
self and  for  every  true  gentleman, 
whether  BrAhmana  or  Samana. 

It  Is  but  natural  that  In  tbelr  efforts 
to  learn  tbe  hymns  of  the  RIg-Veda,  the 
Brfibmans  about d  bave  resorted  to 
every  kind  of  mnemonic  device  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  them  b]r 
their  young  pupils,  and  to  guard 
against  any  corruptions  In  the  text. 
Thus  we  learn  from  time  quite  as  early 
as  any  Buddhist  texts  could  claim, 
from  the  Prfltlafikhyas,  for  Instance, 
that  the  Samhiti,  tbe  collection  of  tbe 
hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  was  learnt  In 
Ave  different  ways  called  (1)  SamhitA, 
(2)  Pada,  (3)  Etama,  (4)  Oatfi,  <&> 
Ghana. 

The  first  text  gives  tbe  words  pro-, 
nounced  together  with  sucb  modifica- 
tions of  final  and  Initial  letters  as  are 
required  by  the  rules  of  SandhI,  as 
given  In  the  Slkshfi.  phonetics,  and  In 
the  grammar  of  Pflnlni. 

In  the  second,  or  Pada,  text  each 
word  Is  given  by  Itself,  very  much  as 
we  recite  our  poetry,  without  stringing 
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every  woid  togetber  with  the  followloe 
word. 

In  ttie  third,  the  Erama  text.  If  we 
take  a  line  conslBtlng  ot  a  namber  of 
Independent  words,  they  have  to  be  re- 
dted  as  follows: 

1,  2;  2,  3;  3.  4;  4.  6;  5,  6;  6.  7;  7,  8. 
etc.  ThJs  Is  supposed  to  secure  to  each 
word  both  Its  modified  and  Its  an  modi- 
fled  form,  and  MSS.  In  which  the  words 
of  the  BIg-Veda  are  arranged  In  that 
fashion  are  by  no  means  scarce,  nor 
Br&hmans  who  can  recite  the  hymns 
In  that  fashion. 

In  the  O&tA  text  the  words  are  still 
more  complicated.  They  follow  each 
other  according  to  the  foUowlDg 
scheme: 

1,  2;  2,  3;  3,  2;  2,  3;  3,  4;  4.  3;  3,  4, 

Lastly,  In  the  Qhsna  texts  the  com- 
plication is  carried  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  becomes  really  absurd,  and  yet 
not  only  are  there  students  who  can 
go  througU  the  whole  of  the  Rig-Veda 
In  the  Ghana  fashion,  but  I  have  seen 
even  MSS.  In  which  large  portions  of 
this  Veda  are  writen  out  in  this  faata- 

1.  2.  2,  1,  1,  2,  8,  3,  2,  1,  1,  2.  3;  2,  3. 
3.  2,  2,  3,  4,  4,  3,  2,  2,  3;  2,  8,  8,  2, 
2,  3.  4.  4,  3,  2,  2,  3,  4;  3,  4,  4,  8,  3,  4, 
B.  5.  4,  3,  3,  4,  S. 

These  are  facts,  and  how  coald  we 
account  for  them  if  we  did  not  recog- 
nise In  them  the  paramount  object  to 
asdst  In  the  learning  of  the  Veda,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  final  and 
Initial  letters  and  the  constant  modifi- 
cations of  the  accents  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  correctness  The  recitation 
becomes,  of  course,  a  mere  singsong, 
but  I  am  told  that  echool-boys  and 
school-girls  adopt,  even  now,  similar 
trlcbs  In  reciting,  or  in  speaking  to  each 
other.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood by  thetr  neighbors.  Incredible  as 
such  statements  may  sound  to  us,  onr 
sceptical  friends  have  only  to  under- 
take a  trip  to  Bombay,  and  they  will 
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return  converted.  In  order  to  convince 
me— though,  I  confess,  after  having 
read  the  old  Prftbtisftkhyas  I  did  not 
want  much  convincing— my  friend, 
Shankar  Pandurang  Pandit,  sent  me  a 
photograph,  which  he  explains  In  a 
letter   dated    the   28th   of   February, 


I  have  been  for  some  time  thinking 
of  sending  this  photograph  to  you,  hav- 
ing puifmsely  bad  It  taken  for  you. 
Yoo  will  perhaps  not  recognize  me 
there  sitting  on  a  chair  with  a  volume 
of  your  EditUi  Prineepa  of  the  Rig- Veda. 
Behind'  me  stands  my  friend,  At>aJI 
Vishnu  Kathavata,  of  the  Guzerathl 
Frovtoclal  College  at  Abmedabad.  But 
the  most  Important  figure  in  the  group 
is  the  blind  man,  who  Is  sitting  in  front 
of  me,  on  a  stool  covered'  with  a 
panther  afcln.  He  was  left  blind — en- 
tirely blind— by  a  fell  attack  of  small- 
pox, whai  he  was  an  infant  He  is 
now  about  36  years  old  and  lives  on 
the  kindness  of  his  brother,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Bombay  Vn- 
covenanted  Civil  Service.  Blind 
Ke«avabbatfa  Is  a  n>ost  excellent  Vedic 
scholar:  he  knows,  by  heart,  the  whole 
of  the  Bts-Teda-Samhitfl,  the  whole  of 
the  AltarSya  Brfihmana  (prose),  the 
whole  of  P&nlnl's  grarnmar  In  eight 
books,  and  the  rest  of  the  Dasa  Gran- 
thas,  the  Ten  Books.  He  can  repeat, 
from  'beginning  to  end,  not  only  the 
Samhltft  text,  but  also  the  Pada  and 
the  Krama  texts  (as  explained  be- 
fore)." I  bave  often  examined  him 
with  your  editions  of  the  Samhlt&  and 
Pada  (texts  In  my  liands,  and  found  him 
perfectly  accurate  in  his  recltatiwi.  He 
never  requires  any  help  to  refresh  his 
memory,  but  Is  always  ready  to  begin 
wherever  yon  Hke.  No  accent,  no  let- 
ter, no  pause,  no  sound  is  misplaced, 
everything  Is  recited  la  the  most  cor- 
rect method. 

1  do  not  cliUm  this  man  as  provinc 
that  all  the  lines  which  are  contained 
In  the  Rig-Veda  could  liave  been  com- 
posed without  paper  and  Ink,  but  Mily 
that  they  could  have  been  hanued  down 
by  memory  before  our  alphabetic  let- 
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ten  were  iDveated,  aod  bad  been  ap- 
plied to  the  preaervatlon  of  ancient 
poetry.  Blind  Ketavablialla  cannot 
read;  be  never  could  read.  But  his  fatb- 
er,  being  a  very  pious  man,  felt  It  as  a 
great  misfortune  tbat  hla  boy  Sbonld 
be  so  unfortunate,  and  he  employed  a 
Vedlc  sobolar  to  teach  blm,  not  In  a 
piibUc  school,  but  at  home.  He  kept 
him  at  borne,  and  also  kept  another 
poor  Brfthmaa  bo;  to  learn  with  him. 
After  He  Ghini,  or  teacher,  bad  given 
blm  leesooB  dally,  the  boy  aat  down 
with  a  HS.  oif  the  Veda,  to  leajn  b; 
heart  the  same  lesson  with  his  blind 
companion.  This  was,  of  course. 
Irregular,  but  could  not  be  helped  In  a 
private  class.  The  blind  boy,  however, 
thus  learnt  by  rote  wbajtever  tbe  Guru 
had  tauglbt,  and  whatever  his  young 
companion  helped  him  to  repeat. 

After  aiboot  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
bUnd  Ke«avabhana  became  t^e  perfect 
Vedlc  fldMilar  he  Is  now,  and  has  be- 
come in  turn  a  teacher  of  tbe  Veda. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  bowevcr. 
tbat  this  learning  by  heart  Is  restrlclted 
to  Vedlc  literature.  Brfibmans,  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  law, 
learn  some  law-books  by  heart,  and 
some  commentaries  on  them,  and  com- 
mentaries on  commentaries.  A  gram- 
marian learns  the  great  grammar  of 
PSninl  and  other  grammatical  treat- 
ises; a  philosopher,  the  mies  of  one  or 
several  systems  of  philosophy;  a  student 
of  general  literature,  the  masterpieces 
of  KDlid&sa  and  othcra. 

Women  are  excluded  from  these  oral 
teachings,  but  I  have  known  one  case, 
at  least,  where  the  young  daughter  of 
a  more  liberal-minded  Brllbman  was 
allowed  to  profit  by  the  daily  lessons 
of  her  brothers.  She  was  the  lady  who 
came  to  me  at  Oxford,  and  recited  In 
tbe  presence  of  my  somewhat  Incredu- 
lous professorial  colIeagaeB,  the  Bbaga- 
vadgtta,  tbe  Amara-Kostaa,  and  large 
portions  of  the  Bhflgavata-Purflna. 

To  a  student  familllar  with  Sanskrit 
literature,  such  confirmatory  instsnces 
are  hardly  required.    He  meets  with 
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constant  Indications  that  the  ancient 
literature  of  the  BrAbmans  was  not  a 
written  but  a  mnemonic  literature,  not 
a  bo<^  or  a  volume,  but  some  Ideal  pos- 
session handed  down  from  time  im- 
memorial and  carefully  preserved  to 
the  present  day.  We  call  onr  sacred 
literature  the  Holy  Writ,  or  the  Bible, 
{.  e.,  tbe  books.  Witb  the  Aryan  nations 
It  has  remained  customary  to  speak  of 
what  Is  fore-ordained  as  "spoken," 
latum;  tbe  Semitic  nations  more  usual- 
ly call  It  "what  Is  written."  We  speak 
of  volumes,  pages,  chapters,  and  verses; 
why  should  no  such  expressions  bave 
been  applied  In  ancient  times  to  the 
Veda?  It  Is  called  the  Veda,  that  is 
Knowledge;  it  is  called  Sruti,  that  Is 
the  Hearing;  while  the  more  recent 
compositions  are  called  Smriti  or 
Kecollectlon.  In  later  times  a  bnman 
workmanship  Is  distinctly  denied  to  tbe 
Teda,  'and  It  Is  therefore  called  apau- 
rushiua.  i-  e.,  not  made  by  man.  This 
Is  surely  a  strange  Idea  among  ancient, 
and  as  yet  hslf-clvUlzed,  people,  but  it 
seems  to  bave  been  readily  accepted  in 
India.  Like  some  not  long  departed 
English  divines,  who  saw  In  everything 
miraculous— such  as  the  account  of  his 
death  given  by  Moses  himself  In  the 
Five  Books  of  Moses— the  best  proof 
that  Moses  must  have  been  a  dlvlnely- 
Insplred prophet,  Hindu  theologians  also 
have  argued  that  no  ordinary  mortal 
could  possibly  have  predicted  the  re- 
wards of  sacrifices  In  a  future  life,  as 
they  are  promised  In  the  Veda,  unless 
he  had  beard  or  seen  them.  While 
what  they  had  heard  was  called  jSrutl, 
they  themselves,  because  they  had  been 
able  to  see  what  was  hidden  from  or- 
dinary mortals,  were  called  Rlsbls, 
seers.  All  these  facts  may  seem  Inslg- 
nlflcant  as  arguments,  but  they  are 
Important  on  account  of  their  very  In- 
significance; they  evidently  were  not 
designed,  but  are  there  because  the 
underlying  belief  was  there  that  the 
Veda  was  not  a  literary  composition 
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In  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  communi- 
cation made  by  a  divine  power,  and 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  from 
one  geoeration  to  another,  without  tho 
help  of  a  wrlteu  language.  If  It  should 
be  argued  that  this  system  of  oral  tra- 
dition continued  to  exist  at  a  time 
when  writing  and  printing  were  well 
known  and  widely  practised  In  India, 
that  the  author  of  the  Laws  of  Manu 
actnallr  aDattaematlzcs  those  who 
■wrote  the  Veda  and  learnt  It  by  heart 
from  a  book,  and  not  from  the  mouth  of 
a  qualified  teacher,  even  this  seems  to 
me  to  confirm  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
time  when  writlbg  did  not  yet  exist  In 
India,  and  when  the  banding  down  of 
the  Veda,  and  with  It  tbe«dncatlon  of 
the  people,  formed  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  tbe  Brflhmaus.  Simitar  sur- 
vivals of  ancient  customs  are  well 
known.  For  certain  sacred  functions 
a  Jewish  priest  still  uses  a  stone 
weapon,  while  a  steel  knife  may  be  In 
his  pocket:  nay.  we  are  told  that  In 
Poland,  even  after  the  Invention  of 
printing.  ChrlstlaD  chaplains  bad  to  re- 
late or  slug  the  history  of  tbelr  ances- 
tors before  the  people,  Instead  of  read- 
ing It."  That  the  hymns  of  the  Veda 
were  originally  composed  by  men  who 
knew  a  written  alphabet,  has  never 
been  maintained,  much  leas  proved. 
The  oame  assigned  to  one  alphabet. 
Br&hmi,  even  If  It  should  be  meant  for 
invented  by  ^rahmft,  is  of  late  date, 
and  would  mean  no  more  than  that  Its 
origin  was  unknown,  while  tbe  name 
of  Tarandnl  lApi,  used  by  PBnlnl.  and 
mtening  the  writing  of  the  Yavanas, 
Is  as  boneat  and  straightforward  a  con- 
fession of  the  Brfihmans'  acquaintance 
with  an  Ionic  alphabet  as  the  Greek 
name  of  Phcealclan  letters,  or  the  Arab 
name  of  Indian  numerals. 

The  more  we  learn  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  life  m  India  during  the 
Vedlc  Period,  the  more  we  shall  see 
how  full  of  contradictions  It  would  be- 
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come  If  we  tried  to  foist  In  among  the 
real  achievements  of  that  gifted  race 
the  Invention  of  a  written  alphabet 
also,  representing  It  as  of  native  origin, 
like  tbe  Egyptian,  and  treating  It,  not 
as  a  later  foreign  Importation,  like 
coinage  and  scientific  astronomy,  but 
as  a  natural  product  of  the  Indian  soil, 
with  Its  necessary  antecedents,  the 
ideographic  aud  syllalrlc  signs.  The 
Hindus  had  elaborated  a  most  perfect 
system  of  all  the  sounds  occurring  In 
language,  but  they  never  tbongbt  of 
Inventing  visible  signs  for  them.  That 
Idea  came  to  them  from  without.  No 
one  can  doubt  tbat  It  catne  to  them 
from  a  Semitic  source,  but  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  that  Importation,  and  still 
more  as  to  the  date  of  Its  employment 
for  literary  purposes,  the  longer  we  ab- 
stain from  positive  statements  the  bet- 
ter for  oucselves  and  for  others.  It  Is 
easy  to  flx  the  dates  of  the  oldest  his- 
torical inscriptions  (third  century  B. 
C),  but  we  may  still  meet  with  older 
ones,  and  as  to  tbe  books  written  on 
paper  or  MSB.,  who  would  dare  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  earliest,  even  of  ttie 
Bower  MS.,  and  my  own  HoriusI  fac- 
simile? 

Tbat  during  all  the  centuries  there 
was  a  literature  In  India,  entirely  mne- 
monic and  traditional.  Is  doubted  by 
few,  aud  tbat  In  order  to  hand  down 
that  Literature  the  most  perfect  system 
of  learning  by  heart  was  contrived  and 
cultivated  by  the  Brftbmans,  is  a  fact 
that  ought  to  tw  clearly  seen  and  con- 
sidered, for  It  throws  light  on  some  of 
the  moM  Important  problems  in  tbe 
early  history  of  India,  and  Indirectly  of 
other  countries  also.  A  mere  shake  of 
the  head  and  shrugging  of  the  staoul-  . 
ders  Is  bere  no  longer  allowed.  The 
question  with  Sanskrit  has  always 
beeu.  Are  theories  stronger  than  facts, 
or  facts  stronger  than  theories?  The 
facts,  as  I  have  shown,  are  accessible 
to  anybody  who  will  make  a  Journey  to 
Benares,  and  the     same  facts    would 
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bave  met  him  If  he  bad  gone  to  India 
iQ  the  time  of  the  PratisaidiraB,  fifth 
ceatni?  B.  C. 

One  cannot  be  too  caretui  In  stating 
tacts  or  opinions  which  are  unwelcome 
to  certain  scholars.  I  have  had  experi- 
ence in  these  matters,  and  I  cOuld 
easily  form  a  volume  \t  I  collected  the 
opinions  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
me,  but  which  I  never  expressed  accept 
with  considerable  UmitatlonB.  It  will 
most  Ukelf  be  said  that  I  represent  the 
Indian  mnemonic  system  of  pceserTlng 
literary  work  as  preferable  to  written 
or  printed  books.  I  have  occasionally 
given  expression  to  my  regret  that  tbe 
old  Bystem  of  learning  by  heart  at  onr 
public  schools  should  have  gone  so  com- 
pletely out  of  faaliioa.  Old  men  like 
myself  know  what  a  precious  treasure 
for  life  the  few  lines  are  that  remain 
Indelibly  eDgraved  on  our  memory 
from  our  earHest  schooldays.  What- 
ever else  we  forget,  they  remain;  and 
they  remind  us  by  their  very  sound  of 
happy  days,  of  happy  faces,  of  happy 
hearts. 

Alas!  our  memory  has  been  system- 
atically ruined,  and  it  hardly  deserves 
that  name  any  longer  when  we  remem- 
ber what  memory  was  In  ancient  times. 
We  aeem  to  be  piling  every  day  beaps 
of  ashes  on  tliat  divine  light  within  us. 
Men  who  read  the  Times  every  morn- 
ing, possibly  Notes  and  Queries,  then 
Blue  Books,  tben  possibly  novels,  ir  It 
may  be  serious  works  on  such  different 
subjects  as  geology,  philology,  geog- 
raphy, or  history,  are  systematically 
mining  their  memory.  They  are  under 
the  suzerainty  of  books,  and  helpless 
without  them.  I  Itnow  there  are  ex- 
.  ceptlons,  but  It  Is  difficult  to  verify 
them,  and  in  arranging  facts  affecting 
persons,  we  should  be  very  careful  to 
dlstlDgnlsh  what  we  have  seen  our- 
selves and  what  has  been  told  us  by 
others.  Of  the  mnemonic  acbleve- 
meots  of  certain  Pandits  and  of  tbe 
Pandlta  BAmabai,  I  can  speak  from 


personal  experience.  I  have  seen  and 
heard  them  recite  their  tasks,  and  that 
in  the  presence  of  otber  people. 

I  knew  Macanlay,  of  whom  it  was 
said  and  believed  that  he  could  repeat 
a  leading  article  of  tbe  Times  after 
having  read  It  once;  but  I  never  bad 
tbe  heart  to  ask  blm  to  let  me  hear  bim 
do  so.  Professor  Conlogton  at  Oxford 
enjoyed  tbe  same  reputation,  but  I 
never  heard  blm,  either,  repeat  a  few 
pages  after  he  bad  read  them.  StllL 
there  Is  nothing  so  very  Incredible  In 
this,  for  when  I  was  at  school  at  Leip- 
zig and  tbe  whole  class  was  punlsbed 
by  being  kept  back  till  they  had  learnt 
two  or  three  chapters  of  Cicero,  I  gen- 
erally was  off  in  about  ten  minutes.  I 
could  not  do  that  now  for  my  very 
life. 

I  lately  read  a  very  interesting  book 
by  the  Bev.  H.  C.  Adams,  a  master  at 
Winchester,  which  was,  and  Is  still. 
famous  for  its  system  of  "standing  up." 
As  it  was  published  in  bis  lifetime,  and 
In  tbe  lifetime  of  the  pupils  whom  he 
mentions  by  name,  I  think  he  may  be 
fairly  trusted.  He  tells  us  In  "Wyke- 
hamica"  (1878)  that  he  kucw  a  school- 
fellow who  never  could  learn  his  repe- 
tition, but  who  conid,  nevertheless,  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  scores  In  tbe 
matches  with  Eton  and  Harrow  from 
the  very  first,  giving  each  player  his 
correct  number  of  runs,  and  particular- 
ly the  manner  In  which  be  was  out 

He  knew  another,  of  no  remarkable 
capacity,  able  to  say  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
English  Bible  by  rote.  Put  blm  on 
where  you  would,  be  would  go  fluently 
on  as  long  as  there  was  any  one  to  lis- 
ten. 

When  large  standings  up  were  said, 
sometimes  13,000  and  14,000  lines  were 
said,  and  were  said  welt  too.  In  Bishop 
Wordsworth's  time,  one  boy  la  tbe 
Senior  Part  of  tbe  Fifth  took  up  tbe 
whole  of  Virgil  for  bis  standing  up, 
and  acquitted  himself  brlUlantly,  that 
being  only  a  portion  of  bis  eight  les- 
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sons.  I  bare  made  the  reading  of  tbe 
Times  every  morning  reepooslble  for 
tbe  gradual  paralysis  of  our  memory, 
bnt  what  shall  we  «ay  when  we  are 
told  that  the  late  editor  of  tbe  Times, 
Mr.  Ctaenery,  whose  death  Is  still  de- 
plored by  so  many  friends,  knew  the 
EorOn  and  the  Old  Testament  In 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  by  heart  aa  well 
as  any  UUema  or  Babbl?"  Perhaps 
those  who,  like  myself,  knew  blm  well, 
may  feel  a  little  sceptical.  He  certain- 
ly never  mentioned  this  extraordinary 
power  to  me.  Judging  by  our  own 
capacity  or  incapacity,  we  may  perhaps 
recall  to  mind  tbe  well-known  tines  of 
Horace,  which  we  learnt  at  school 
many  years  ago,  and  which  may  still 
supply  some  comfort  to  weaker  mem- 
ories and  humbler  souls: 


I  could  mention  a  number  of  similar 
cases,  but  very  few  which  I  witnessed 
myself,  and  I  know  from  sad  experi- 
ence tliat  second-hand  evidence  in  such 
matters  Is  extremely  treacherous. 
Many  ttmes  an  actor  Is  reported  to 
know  ever  so  many  pieces  by  heart,  but 
that  means  generally  that  with  the 
help  of  other  actors,  and  sometimes 
with  tSe  help  of  the  soufHatr,  be  can 
act  and  repeat  his  part.  I  have  beard 
Brandram  recite  several  plays  of 
Shakespeare  entirely  by  himself  and 
without  a  hitch  or  a  flaw.  I  have  my- 
self. In  my  youth,  repeated  composi- 
tions of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
notes  on  tbe  pianoforte  without  any 
effort.  The  memory  Is  then,  I  believe, 
chiefly  muscular,  not  mental,  and  If 
any  little  hitch  happens,  the  chain  is 
often  broken  and  we  most  begin  again. 
It  might  be  useful  to  collect  such  In- 
stances, but  it  would  require  great 
care  In  distiugulsblDg  between  what 
one  baa  seen  of  such  marvels,  and 
iTbat  one  has  only  heard. 

"  B«  Aadwnr,  rebroarr  IS,  1BS4. 


The  whole  of  this  subject  is  of  su- 
preme Importance  to  tbe  student  of 
ancient  language,  literature,  laws,  and 
religion.  Tbe  date  of  the  Introduction 
of  writing,  and  writing  for  literary  pur- 
poses, ought  to  be  settled  before  we 
take  another  step.  As  it  Is,  It  Is  gen- 
erally neglected,  and  leaves  antiquity 
as  if  Burronnded  by  a  conatanUy-sbIf^ 
ing  mist.  It  Is  then  that  different 
scbolars  give  expression  to  their  vague 
and  unsupported  theories,  and  sncb 
words  ttB  Incredible,  Impossible,  and 
unthinkable  are  boldly  met  by  palpa- 
ble. Inevitable,  and  self-evident  F.  A. 
Wolf  was  a  great  llgbt-btlnger  by 
placing  in  bis  "Prolegomena"  this  ques- 
tion of  a  mnemonic  literature  in  front 
of  all  other  questions.  I  followed  his 
example  for  India,  and  almost  the  first 
eaaay  I  ever  wrote  was,  "On  tbe  In- 
troduction of  Writing  Into  India."  One 
cannot  foresee  and  autldpate  all  tbe 
doubts  In  other  minds,  or  answer  be- 
forehand all  the  questions  that  may 
be  asked.  All  I  can  say  Is,  that  t>efore 
I  wrote  that  essay  I  bad  wrestled  with 
many  of  these  donbts  myself,  and  that 
they  generally  arose  from  ill-supported 
dates  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  au- 
thorities quoted  for  or  against  the 
principle  tbat  a  mnemonic  literature 
existed  nearly  everywhere  before  a 
written  literature,  and  that  nowhere 
were  the  dlffloultles  inherent  In  a  mne- 
monic literature  met  more  systematic- 
ally and  more  successfully  than  in  In- 
dia. Once  more  I  must  ask  my  friends 
and  fellow-laborers  not  to  confound 
knowledge  of  tbe  alphabet  with  its 
employment  for  literary  purposes.  A 
gulf  of  centuries  often  lies  between 
these  two  events.  Only  we  must  not 
allow  mere  Impressions  to  obscure  our 
Bight  when  trying  to  pierce  through 
many  dark  and  deceptive  clouds  aur- 
roundlng  the  earliest  beginnings  of  lit- 
erature and  civilization. 

F.  Max  JfttHer. 
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ROSETTE'S  DEEASL 


Id  tbeae  days  the  afternoon  of  Sua- 
day  was  a  stdltary  time  for  Rosette. 
Sbe  could  not  return  to  tlie  village  for 
veepers  uDleas  tbe  farm-boy  remaJned 
at  home  to  look  after  tbe  bouse;  and  be 
had  stipulated  Tvbea  he  took  service 
for  tbe  privilege  ot  going  oQce  a  fort- 
night to  Sa In t-Jeau- de-Mont,  to  see  hie 
Bister  Flaettf,  who  was  a  deaf  mute. 
Matburia.  who  tiltberto  bad  paesed  all 
Ids  melancholf  days  ot  Fromcntl6re, 
now  went  regularly  to  the  High  Mass 
at  Sallertalae,  where  he  saw  sad 
aaiuted  F6llclt6  GauvrlL  He  did  not 
often  Bpeak  to  her  for  fear  of  irritating 
bis  father,  but  be  waited  until  be  had 
seen  her  cross  the  public  square  and 
then  betook  himself  to  one  of  the  caf6a, 
and  sat  down  among  the  card-players. 

Andr£,  also,  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
taste  for  the  Hrealde  at  Fromentldrc, 
and  seized  his  chance  upon  a  Sunday 
to  escape  and  go  the  round  of  the  vil- 
lages near  tbe  coast,  where  be  specially 
cultivated  tbe  society  of  old  seamen 
and  other  rovers,  who  could  tell  him 
about  the  foreign  lands  in  which  people 
make  their  fortunes. 

Rosette  did  not  know  ;n-hat  led  her 
brother  so  far  afield;  nad,  on  one  occa- 
sion, she  reproacbed  him  eentlf  for 
leaving  her  alone.  At  first  Andr4 
laughed;  then  suddenly  be  became 
quite  grave,  and  said: 

"You  must  not  think  that  I  mean  to 
desert  you,  Rosette.  You'll  reap  the 
beneQt  of  my  long  walks  one  of  these 
days.    I  am  working  for  you,  too." 

On   tbe  fourth   Sunday  In  January, 

•  Coprrlcbt  br  Tli*  LItIdi  Age  Co. 


therefore,  Boselte  was  the  only  soul 
who  remained  at  Fromentigre.  She 
was  Dot  lonely.  She  bad  ensconced 
herself  at  the  foot  of  the  great  wheat 
stack  on  the  threshing-floor  behind  the 
bam  and  turned  her  face  toward  the 
Marals,  which  was  visible  through  a 
gap  la  the  hedge.  The  north  wind 
would  have  chilled  her  Imnes  had  she 
not  been  sheltered  by  the  straw  as  in 
a  nest;  but  now  she  reclined  in  great 
comfort  In  tbe  heap,  which  had  been 
loosened  from  tbe  main  stack  but  not 
yet  carried  away.  So  Umpld  was  tbe 
air  tbat  she  could  distinguish  the  spire 
of  Perrler  Church  and  the  remotest 
farms,  even  to  the  reddish  band  very 
rarely  visible  which  marked  the  place, 
more  than  three  leagues  away,  where 
the  seaside  dunes  were  covered  with 
a  growth  of  pine. 

But  she  beheld  these  things  absently. 
Her  thoughts  bad  strayed  far  away 
from  the  home  meadows  and  the  great 
MaraJs,  beyond  the  uttermost  horizon 
line;  for  she  had  bidden  In  her  pocket 
and  could  touch  with  the  tips  ot  her 
fingers  a  letter  from  Jean  Neemy.  She 
had  known  it  by  heart  since  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  repeating  Its  contents  to 
herself  even  now,  while  a  happy  smile 
played  about  ber  lips  and  eyes.  Sad- 
ness and  anxiety  were  forgotten  In 
the  full  assurance  this  letter  gave  her 
that  she  was  loved  with  an  unfaltering 
love.    It  ran  as  follows:  — 

The  Chateau.    Parish  of  ChfitelUers. 

Jan.  25th. 
My  dear  friend: — 
We  are  all  well  here,  and  I  hope  you 
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are  eojojlng  the  same  blesslnf!,  thousl) 
one  can  not  be  quite  rare  when  one  Is 
BO  tax  ainty.  I  am  working  at  a.  hillside 
farm,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  moor  ot 
Noozillac,  about  Trblcli  I  have  told 
jtm.  As  many  as  six  steeples  can  bo 
counted  from  here  In  fine  weatber,-~ 
and  I  often  think  that  but  for  Mont 
SaJnt-Ulchel  we  mlffbt  see  the  trees  of 
the  Marals,  where  yon  are.  On  Satur- 
days I  usnally  go  home  to  mj  mtrther, 
and  so  does  the  brother  next  yoonger 
than  I,  who  Is  hired  by  the  farmer  of 
Flocelll^re.  We  talk  about  you  with 
Mbther  Nemny,  and  I  <^ten  say  that  I 
em  not  as  happy  as  I  'was  before  I 
knew  you,  or  as  I  Bbonid  be.  If  alt  the 
rest  of  them  knew  you  too.  Bat  they 
know  yonr  name  well  enon^!  When 
my  sister.  NoSml,  and  the  little  ones 
come  down  the  road  to  meet  me  on 
Saturday  evening,  after  I  have  l>een 
paid  off,  It  tickles  me  to  bear  tbem 
bawl  out:  "Have  you  any  news  from 
HosetteT'  But  Mother  Nesmy  wont 
quite  believe  ttiat  j»n  care  for  me,  be- 
cause we  are  so  poor.  If  she  oouM 
see  you,  she  wo<nld  imderatond  Id  a 
minute  that  it  is  for  Ufe;  so  I  pass  my 
Snudays  In  telling  her  how  things  used 
to  be  at  Promeotiere. 

Rosette,  I  have  kept  away  from  yon 
for  foiur  months— Just  as  you  told  me 
to  do.  Once,  at  the  fair,  at  Ponsanges, 
I  met  a  man  from  the  Marats,  who 
had  come  there  to  buy  wood,  and  be 
told  me  that  your  brother  Andrt  was 
at  home,  and  was  working  on  the  land, 
Just  as  the  farmer  -would  like  to  have 
him  do.  Therefore,  I  mead  to  come 
and  see  yon  very  soon.  I  shall  oome 
some  night,  before  the  men  are  home 
from  the  fleld.  wlien  you  are  boiling 
the  Hoop  in  the  llTlng-room,  and,  may- 
be, thinkine  of  me.  1  shall  come  up  by 
way  of  the  threshing  floor,  and  wbea 
you  hear  my  footsteps.  Rosette,  yooi  will 
open  the  window,  and  give  a  little 
smile,  which  will  tell  me  that  you  have 
not  ceased  to  care  for  me.  After  that 
Mother  Nesmy  will  come  In  the  proper 
way.  and  ask  your  father  to  give  you 
to  me:  and  It  he  says  yes,— I  swear  to 
you.  on  my. baptism,  tbat  I  will  msbe 
yon  my  wife,  and  take  you  to  live  with 
me.  Yaa  are  In  my  blood.  Rosette.  I 
tave  no  other  thought  la  my  mind,  and 


no  other  darling  In  my  heart  Keep 
well    I  am  always  yours, 

Jean  Nesmy. 

One  by  one.  as  though  she  were  tell- 
ing the  beads  of  her  cbaplet,  Marie- 
Rose  repeated  to  herself  the  phrases  of 
this  tetter,  and  while  her  wide-eyed 
gaze  appeared  to  embrace  the  land- 
scape, sbe  saw  before  her  only  the 
image  of  Jean  Nesmy.  There  be  was, 
la  his  Jacket  with  tbe  bom  buttons, 
with  his  well-marked  features  and 
fiery  eyes,  that  seldom  smiled  except 
for  her,  or  at  some  piece  of  work  which 
be  thought  he  had  done  well.  She 
could  see  him,  wltb  a  sickle  hung  upon 
hla  bare  arm,  contemplating  the 
sheaves  he  bad  been  binding. 

"Fa tbe r  never  says  anything  against 
him  now,"  she  thought.  "One  day  be 
even  defended  blm  to  Mathnrin.  Ho 
knows  too  thot  I  have  worked  with  all 
my  might  and  never  complained,  and 
I  think  that  he  Is  pleased  with  my 
service.  If  Andr6  only  would  settle 
down  for  good,  and  bring  a  wife  lo 
Fromentlire.  father  would  perhaps 
give  bis  consent  to  my  marriage.  And 
It  seems  as  though  Andrfi  must  have 
some  reason  for  going  so  far  away 
every  Sunday— to  Saint-Jean  or  Perrler 
or  Salnt-Gervals." 

She  smiled  again,  as  people  do  smile 
when  they  have  a  great  hope,  and  ber 
shining  eyes  looked  the  color  of  the 
cJean  straw  about  her  head. 

Far  away  In  tbe  Marals  she  could 
Just  discern  on  athletic  figure  that 
moved  with  a  swinging  step,  and  bal- 
anced upon  its  shoulder  a  nln^le,  or 
Iron-shod  pole  for  leaping  tbe  ditches. 

"That's  'Drlot,"  she  thought.  "I'm 
going  to  tease  him  about  his  long  Sun- 
day walks." 

He  was  now  skirting  the  walled  or- 
chard, and  when  she  descried  him  com- 
ing up  between  the  bare  hedgerows  of 
the  farm  road,  she  coughed  a  Utile  to 
attract  bis  atlentJoD,  and  he  raised  his 
bead.    His  face,  which  had  been  grave 
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and  tboughtful.  Immediately  brlgbt- 
ened,  and  instead  of  keeping  on  toward 
the  gate  of  tbe  couttjvi^l  be  leaped 
Into  a  small  field,  which  lay  on  one 
Bide,  passed  along  the  range  of  blvea 
where  tbe  bees  were  Bleeping  their 
winter  sleep,  and  paused  upon  the 
threshing-floor  in  froot  of  Roaette, 
where  he  stood  leaodng  on  bis  pole.  He 
endeavored  to  call  up  the  smile — half- 
mocking  and  half-protecting— which  he 
usually  assumed  towards  his  sister, 
whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  treat  like 
a  child. 

"I  was  looking  for  you,"  be  said. 

"A  likely  story— with  your  bead 
down  like  that!  I  think  you  were  look- 
ing for  a  very  different  person!" 

"Beally?" 

"Where  have  you  been,  yon  gadabout, 
with  your  leapJng-pole?  Not  to  ves- 
pers!" 

"No;  to  Saint-Jean.  The  waters  are 
out  everywhere— and  It  Is  cold,  I  can 
tell  yon!  Beyond  Perrler,  it  Is  all  over- 
flowed on  iKrth  sides  of  the  road." 

"You  went  by  way  of  tbe  farms,  I 
suppose?     Did  you  stop  at  Seuliere?" 

"What  do  yon  take  me  for?  Do  yon 
think  I  would  interfere—" 

He  was  going  to  eay  "with  tbe  hopes 
of  Mathurin,  who  Is  as  madly  In  love 
wltb  her  as  ever,"  but  he  checked 
himself. 

She  did  not  notice  his  reserve,  her 
heart  was  so  glad. 

"At  LevreUest  then?  No7  Then  it 
must  have  been  at  Moque-Sourls, 
where  that  pretty  Marie  DIeudon&e 
lives— tbe  sweetest  girl  this  aide  of 
Beauvolr!" 

"Nor  there,  either." 

She  tried  to  be  serious,  but  could  not 
succeed  In  disguising  her  own  happi- 
ness. 

"I  want  so  much  that  yon  should 
marry,  'Driot  And  I  don't  think  there 
can  be  any  difficulty  about  It— nice  as 
you  are.  You  don't  know  bow  much  I 
desire  it." 


Andre's  face  resumed  all  the  gravity 
It  had  worn  upon  the  road. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "I  know 
very  welL" 

"No,  'Driot,  yvu  think  me  still  a  little 
girl,  but  I  am  twenty  years  old,  and  I 
kcow  when  people  are  not  happy.  You 
—for  Instance— you  are  pining  for 
Frangols!  You  miss  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  our  father  does.  If  you 
were  to  marry  you  would  forget  all 
that.  Once  you  were  settled  at  Fro- 
mentidre  wltb  tbe  girl  you  love,  you 
would  not  be  dwelling  upon  tbe  past 
as  you  do  now." 

"But  what  If  little  Rosette  were  mar- 
ried to  tbe  man  she  loves?  There  would 
be  a  mlBtreestben  at  Fromentldre." 

With  a  chlld41ke  action  of  her  shonl- 
ders,  her  arms,  her  neck,  bracing  her- 
self against  tbe  stack  and  then  spring- 
ing forward.  Rosette  fell  upon  her 
knees  tbat  she  might  tbe  more  easily 
search  her  pocket  She  bent  over  tbe 
slit  hidden  In  the  innumerable  folds  of 
ber  9tuf[  gown,  and  when  sbe  bad 
found  her  letter  timidly  held  out  to 
Andre  the  square  of  white  paper,  lift- 
ing ber  eyes  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
look  him  In  tbe  face. 

"I  would  not  show  it  to  anybody  else, 
Andr*."  she  said,  "bnt  I  would  like  you 
to  read  my  lertter,  Iwcause  I  trust  you. 
You  will  understand  bow  light-bear  ted 
it  makes  one  to  get  a  letter  like  that— bo 
light  that  one  knows  no  more  if  one  has 
any  heart  at  all.  And  perhaps  It  wlU 
make  you  wish  that  you  might  receive 
Just  such  another!" 

He  accepted  the  letter  without  eager- 
ness and  without  thanks;  but  as  be 
weat  on  to  read  It  he  found  himself 
deeply  moved;  not  by  any  feeling  of 
Jealousy  for  the  love  It  expressed,  but 
rather  of  pity  for  the  poor  child  so  ra- 
diantly happy  between  two  great  mls- 
fortuncB.  Pot  he  had  Just  made  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  tbe  farm  and  La  Ven- 
due. A  piece  of  neiwa— long-dreaded 
and  very  serious  for  Promentlfere— had 
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brought  hltu  h>  s  decUJoo  that  very 
afternoon.  And  tbe  sight  of  Rosette, 
beaming  with  happiness  and  hope— of 
those  eyes  that  smiled  so  confidently 
upon  life — of  that  dower  which  bad 
bloBsomed  amid  the  ruins  of  Fromen' 
tlire,  made  him  feel  that  he  must  spare 
tbe  little  girl  at  least  for  one  evening-- 
and  not  Immedlatelj'  tell  her  all  that 
be  knew. 

When  he  had  anlsbed  reading  he 
folded  tbe  letter  slowly  and  handed  It 
bock  to  Kosette.  who  was  eagerly  wait- 
ing for  a  sympathetic  response— her 
Bool  In  her  eyes,  her  llpa  already  broad- 
ening Into  a  happy  smile. 

"If  you  were  going  to  marry,  and  if 

yon  should  speak  to  my  father  about 

Jean,  don't  you  think  he  would  listen?" 

"Would  you  go  and  live  In  the  Bocage, 

Bosette  ?"  * 

"I  should  have  to  do  ao,  because 
Hathurln  would  never  endure  seeing 
him  here." 

She  con  Id  not  understand  the  look 
that  Andre  Bsed  upon  hpr— so  loving, 
yet  so  grave.  He  took  in  both  of  his 
fhe  hand  In  which  she  still  beld  her 
letter,  and  said: 

"I'U  not  speak  to  father,  but  I  will 
do  something  else  for  you  which  wilt 
serve  you  better  still.  I  can't  yet  tell 
you  what  It  Is,  but  It  will  make  your 
marriage  a  sure  thing,  unless  our 
father  Is  determined  to  ruin  every- 
thing. And  you'll  not  live  In  the  Bo- 
cage, Rosette,;  youll  live  at  Fromen- 
tl^re.  \a  Mother  Lumlncau's  place,  who 
made  us  all  so  happy  when  we  were 
small.  Pray,  believe  what  I  say.  and 
don't  trouble  about  Mathurln." 

He  released  her  hand,  and  as  It  fell 
beside  her  gown,  he  added: 

"I've  ao  Idea,  Bosette,  that  you  are 
going  to  be  happy." 

She  opened  her  lips  to  reply,  but  he 
made  a  algn  to  her  to  say  no  more.  She 
could  not,  however,  help  adding  hur- 
riedly, as  he  turned  away: 
"One  thing,  Andre— Just  one!    Prom- 
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Ise  ms  that  yon  win  always  be  a 
farmer,  because  it  would  grieve  our 
fa'ther  so  much  If—" 

"1  promise,"  answered  Andr^,  and 
Rosette  followed  him  wistfully  with 
ber  eyes,  as  be  went  round  the  comer 
of  tbe  house  toward  the  courtyard. 
Whst  ailed  Andr6?  What  was  the 
meaning  of  those  mysterious  last 
words  of  bis,  and  why  had  he  spoken 
them  BO  »adly?  So  she  mused;  but  her 
trouble  was  of  no  long  duration.  The 
moment  she  was  alone,  the  loving 
words  of  ber  letter  began  singing  In 
her  brain  once  more— returning,  one 
after  another,  like  those  transparent 
waves  tbat  spread  themselves  In  break- 
ing all  along  the  shore. 

"It  can't  he  a  very  big  secret,  after 
all,"  she  reflected,  "since  'Drlol  Is  go- 
ing to  remain  a  farmer.  So  father  will 
be  happy,  and  I  shall  be  happy,  too." 

She  remembered  her  brother's  enig- 
matical «mile,  and  said  to  herself  tbat 
It  meant  nothing,  and  her  pence  of 
mind  was  completely  restored.  For 
one  brief  hour,  yet,  of  that  closing 
winter  day,  there  was  a  child  beside 
the  Marals  of  Sallertalne  who  fancied 
that  her  troubles  were  all  over,  and 
who  confronted  life  with  a  smile.  She 
was  dreaming  and  smiling  still  in  her 
nest  among  the  straw  when  the  old 
man  came  home,  and  Andre,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  In  the  living-room, 
greeted  him  with  the  words: 

■'Things  are  in  a     bad  way    here. 

But  tbe  farmer,  fresh  from  his  tn- 
iipection  of  the  springing  crops,  replied, 
tranquilly: 

"Not  at  all!  Everything  has  come  up 
well!  The  spring  oats  are  fine.  What's 
amiss?" 

"1  heard  at  Saint -Jean -de- Mont,  fath- 
er, that  the  furniture  of  the  chateau  is 
to  be  sold." 

Tousealnt  Lumineau  did 
comprehend. 

-Yes.  all  the  furniture,"  Andr6 
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poated. 
You  cai 


"It  Is  advertised  In  tbe  papers, 
see  for  yonreelf  that  the  Hat 


He  drew  a  Journal  from  bis  pocket, 
and  pointed  out  tbe  advertisement 
wblch  Ids  fatbet  laboriously  read. 

"On  Sunday,  February  2Bth,  at  etght 
o'clock  lu  tbe  morning,  under  the  sn- 
pervlBlon  of  Master  Onlty,  Notary  at 
Ctiallons,  will  be  sold,  at  public  auc- 
tion, tbe  taouee  furniture  of  tbe  chateau 
of  Fromentiera,  comprlglnf;  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room  fumttnre,  an- 
tique <:4iests  and  tapestries,  pictures, 
beds,  tables,  china,  glass,  wines,  armor, 
wearing-apparel,  library,  etc." 

"Well,"  demanded  Andr6. 


"Ob."  cried  the  old  man,  "who  ever 
would  have  thought  of  sncb  a  tblng 
eight  years  ago?  Can  they  have  be- 
come so  poor  in  Paris?" 

"They  are  ruined,  that's  all,"  said  An- 
dr6.  "After  tbe  furniture  they  will 
sell  the  land— and  ua." 

The  cbleftalu  of  Fromentiere— last  of 
a  long  line  of  farmers  at-tbe-balves 
under  the  same  p top tlefora— lifted  his 
tired  eyes  to  tbe  Uttle  bronee  crucifix 
that  hung  above  bis  bed,  and  let  them 
fall  again,  In  token  of  aubmlsslon. 

"It  will  be  a  greatt  misfortune,"  be 
said;  "but  we  must  do  our  work  all 
the  aame." 

And  be  went  out— perhaps  to  shed  a 
few  tears. 
.) 


IN   SNOWT  WAYS. 

Through  glades  whose  bloom  Is  buried  low, 
through  woodland  <pa'tliway8  huabed  'With  «k>w, 

A  living  light,  a  breatb  of  Spring 
Are  with  thee  wbereeoe'er  thou  go. 

No  wind  or  abadow  can  suppress 
Thy  smile  of  loving  gentleness — 

Tblue  alchemy  of  conjuring 
A  gold  from  trouble  and  distress. 

Unsullied  girlhood,  there  can  be 
No  bKlng  winter-tlde  for  tbee, 

Because  tbe  powers  of  earth  must  yield 
To  love's  supremest  witchery. 

And  going  forth  tbrougb  dark  and  cold, 
In  dreams  of  marvel  manifold, 

Thou  findest  forest-path  and  fle4d 
Spread  with  a  drapery  of  gold. 
..  «.-..™  Arthur  L.  Salmon. 
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THE  SAMOA  AGREEMENT  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH. 


When  It  Is  consjdcred  that  the  total 
European  popiUatlan  of  Samoa  is  under 
500,  that  Its  reveDue  !»  barely  £8,000 
a  year,  and  tbat  Its  total  area  Is  half 
the  Bize  of  DeTonsblie,  Lord  SaUwouiy 
wlU  seenn  Justified  In  remarking, 
"Samoa  Is  not  In  MaeK  o.  very  Im- 
portant matter."  That  three  Great 
Powers  should  faave  thonght  so  Inslg- 
niflcant  a  phuce  worth  a  ntoment's  eon- 
tentlon  -will  puzzle  the  historian  who 
may  light  upon  StevenAon'a  "Foodnote 
to  History"  a  century  hence,  tor  Samoa 
Is  not  the  key  to  any  ivosltion,  nor  can 
It,  by  any  comblnaitloa  of  circum- 
stances, ever  become  so.  And  yet,  for 
neaily  twenty  years,  Slngland,  Q«r- 
raany  and  the  United  States  have  been 
altemoftely  bickering  and  mending 
their  quarrel  with  machinery  that  no 
one  of  ordinary  sanity  could  eKpect  to 
work  smoothly  for  a  fortnlgbt. 

The  story  of  Samoa  Is  instmctlre  for 
its  own  sake.  In  the  days  wben  the 
foreign  enterprise  of  German  trade  did 
not  need  IxJsteriDg  'by  the  Government, 
the  great  firm  of  Oodefroy  of  Hun- 
barf;  exploited  every  considerable 
Island  in  the  Pacific.  The  'Sixties  were 
the  GoUleQ  Age  of  the  Island  merchant. 
There  was  no  competition.  The  trader 
sold  knives  and  axes  and  flrearms  to 
the  natives  at  a  price  fixed  ooly  by  hts 
oma  moderation.  Tbe  candlemaker, 
wiio  nonv  gets  his  cocoamit-oil  from 
Ceyloo,  West  Africa,  and  a  hundred 
other  places  nearer  Europe,  bad  then 
to  boy  from  Godefroy  or  go  without 
But  In  the  'Seventies  there  came  a  fall 
In  prices.  Oodefroy  -went  to  pieces,  tbe 
F]an>tagen  and  Bmge  Companies  were 
constructed  out  4rf  the  -wreckage,  and 
many  of  the  local  agents  set  up  for 
themselves,  buying  land  from  ia^  na- 
tives, and  sellliig  It  at  a  profit  to  tbe 
Plantagen    Company,    which   enjoyed 


something  of  th«  social  consideration 
that  belonged  to  John  Company  In 
England.  The  young  gentlemen,  wbo 
BoM  sardlnea  to  tbe  natives  over  the 
coonter  In  Apia,  liad  a  "von"  In  their 
names  if  nothing  in  their  pockets;  and 
tbe  name  of  the  Aran  was  so  well 
known  In  Germany  that,  when  Bla- 
inarck  invented  the  German  colonies, 
ble  tbougbtB  naturally  turned  to  the 
only  part  of  tbe  -world  where  tbere  was 
tbe  semblance  of  an  Indep^id^rt  Ger- 
man settlement.  Tbe  steamer,  Lobeck, 
was  heavily  subsidized  by  the  German 
Oovemment,  to  call  monthly  at  Tonga 
and  Samoa;  German  men-of-war  lay  a>t 
Apia;  and  feverish  efforts  were  made 
to  convlttce  tbe  vrorld  tbat  Samoa  was 
a  German  colony  Id  all  but  name.  The 
Plantagen  Company,  meanwhile,  had 
faJlen  iqHin  evil  days.  Its  trade  had 
ceased  to  pay,  and,  one  aAer  anotber, 
Its  outlying  stores  were  closed.  Tbe 
Germans  owned,  it  Is  true,  neoriy 
twice  as  moMfb  land  as  tbe  English;  but 
British  subjects  outnumbered  them  by 
neariy  two  to  one,  twothtrds  of  the  Im- 
ports were  BngUsb,  and  tboagb  tbe 
American  currency  was  recognized  aa 
tbe  standard,  tbe  people,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  pertisted  In  tbetr  pref- 
erence for  English  nKHiey.  The  l^rupta 
franca  was  EngUsb;  tbe  missltw  Influ- 
ence was  all  npon  tbe  Dngllsb  side; 
and  upon  the  Bngllsfa  trade  depended 
the  prosperity  of  many  of  tbe  mer- 
cbanlB  la  Ancktand.  It  was,  therefore, 
impossfbde  for  the  British  Govemm^it 
to  pretend  tbat  It  bad  no  Interest  In  tbe 
country,  even  If  the  United  States,  who 
claimed  a  coaling-station  In  Paogopan- 
go,  had  not  protested  vigorously 
against  Ibe  German  pretensions. 

Thus  aroee  tbe  modttt  vivendi  of  tbe 
Berlin  Treaty  of  1888,  one  of  the  most 
fatuous  schemes  ever  devised  for  gov- 
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enilng  a  covmtry.  The  natives  -were  to 
be  governed  bj  a  king  'wbom  ttie  ma.- 
jority  did  not  obej;  the  'whites  b7  a 
GennaD  president  of  municipality,  wbo 
waa  also  to  act  as  adviser  to  a  king 
that  did  not  want  bla  advice.  The  cod- 
flflls  were  to  sit  still  and  watch;  and 
over  all  was  set  a  Swedish  diler-Jus- 
tlce,  to  Intervene  In  the  disputes  that 
were  certain  to  ensue.  On  tbese  dis- 
putes It  Is  not  necessaiy  rto  enlarge 
here.  Those  who  have  not  read  the 
"Footnote  to  History"  need  only  im- 
agine the  natural  reerults  of  Buch  a  sit- 
uation to  get  <a  fair  Idea  of  iwhat  actu- 
ally happened.  Last  January  Mataafa 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  It  by  usurp- 
ing tb?  throne,  and  then  we  were  aston- 
l^ed  to  find  that  It  had  dragged  on  for 
ten  years. 

The  only  people  who  bad  never  been 
consulted  'were  the  Samoans,  wiho  out- 
number the  -wbltea  by  85  to  1.  It  1«  not 
generally  knomru  Uiat  In  1876  a  deputa- 
tion of  Samoan  cbleifs  waited  upon  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon  (now  Lord  Stanmore) 
and  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their 
Islands  to  the  Queen.  Thirteen  years 
later  another  High  GommleBloner, 
fresh  from  an  ofBdal  visit  to  the  group, 
remarked  that  What  the  Samoans 
"wanted  was  a  Government  that  for- 
bade them  to  wa>k  abroad  Ln  their  own 
sunshine  for  a  period  of  ten  years  on 
pain  of  a  flogging,  for,  what  with  habi- 
tual oontempt  for  constituted  author- 
ity, and  an  absurdly  exai»erated  Idea 
of  the  Importance  of  their  wretched 
Islando,  nothing  less  would  sufllce  to 
bring  them  Into  decent  order.  Kindly 
Pate  has  taken  the  same  view.  Gmt 
was  their  need  of  chastenlag:  greater 
still  Is  to  be  the  measure  of  their  chas- 
tisement. They  are  delivered,  hound. 
Into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Germans,  and 
tho«e  who  have  seen  tbe  German  meth- 
ods cA  governing  natives  will  under- 
stand wliait  that  means.  Unless  tbe 
leopard  has  changed  his  spots,  the  new 
o-wneni  of  Upoln  and   Savall  -will  In- 


evitably have  a  native  rising  on  their 
bands  a  few  months  heiK-e.  I.ast  yeai" 
an  attempt  was  made  to  levy  a  capita- 
tion tax  of  4s.  upon  the  Samoans.  wbo 
bad  never  contributed  directly  towards 
the  expense  of  govemmemt.  Tbe  ex- 
periment failed  becaruse  more  than  per- 
suasion is  needed  to  extract  contribu- 
tions from  a  people  w^  prefer  anarchy 
to  good  government.  Bat  persuasiOD 
has  no  place  in  tbe  German  coloolal 
sy«tem.  and  If  you  add  to  this  tbe  un- 
doubted fact  that  tbe  Samoans,  who 
laugh  toJtA  Englishmen  and  langb  ai 
Frenchmen,  bate  Germans,  you  have 
all  the  nmterlal  for  a  native  "rebel- 
Uwi,"     with     the     usual     repressive 


In  every  German  colony  In  tbe  Pa- 
clAc  a  preferenrtlal  adjustment  of  trad- 
ing llcenseB  has  killed  the  BrltiA 
trade  in  less  than  two  years.  Tbe  Em- 
pire, It  Is  true,  will  not  stand  or  fall  by 
a  paltry  £35,000  woitii  of  trade;  but 
tbe  New  Zealand  meKhant,  who  had 
built  hlgb  hopes  upon  the  development 
V*  the  Pnclfk  market,  will  not  take 
more  kindly  than  the  English  mission- 
ary to  the  cbank«-  He  will  not  beUeve 
that  tbe  change  Is  only  temporary, — 
that  tbe  geographlcaL  posttion  tA  tbe 
islands  must.  In  tbe  end.  outweigh  the 
political  necessities  of  Ehrropean  Gov- 
ernments, and  bring  back  to  him  what 
is  hts  bIrthDght. 

Lord  SallalHiTT  has  asked'  us  to  re- 
gard tbe  Samoa  Agreemeitt  as  a  fair 
bargain.  A  fair  bargain  It  1»,  undoubt- 
edly, but  not  In  Ibe  sense  be  asked  us 
to  believe.  "We  w«re  glad  lo  accept  a 
rentmclatlon  of  the  treaty  claims  and 
rights  of  Germany  In  the  Island  of 
1\>Dga,  where  there  Is  an  admirable 
and  unmistakable  barbor.  We  take 
away  the  barbor.  .  .  ."  "nie  history 
of  these  rights  is  instructive.  Mt.  Shlr- 
le.v  Baker,  a  renegade  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, engineered  the  German  treaty 
to  Hatter  tbe  vanity  of  the  Tongans, 
and.  finding  that  the  Imperial  Govera- 
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meat  wotdd  not  move  wltbout  an  In- 
diHWin^it,  be  sUpiped  Into  it  a  clause 
of  wUch  tbe  native  plealpotentlarles, 
vbo  eiDpki7«d  Mr.  Baker  as  Interpret- 
er, liaT«  flSBured  me  Obey  were  ignor- 
ant r— 

In  order  to  fadlitote  tbe  accomplish- 
ment of  tbese  objects  in  bis  dominloss. 
and  efqteclally  to  aid  In  the  eertablWh- 
ment  of  a  ('oaling-stadon  io>  bis  do- 
minions, the  King  of  Tonga  leases  {tvt 
foaTia)  to  tbe  iierman  (iovernnient  all 
rtghts  of  free  use  of  the  necessary 
ground  at  a  sultaible  t)1ace  in  tbe  Vavau 
Group,  but  always  without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  tbe  King 
of  Tonga. 

Tbe  lease  was  never  executed;  but 
fifty  tons  of  coal  'were  dumped  upon  the 
chosen  spot  In  1877,  and  the  grass  now 
grows  over  ttiem.  In  1800  the  German 
Ambassador  assured  'tl)e  Engiish  Qov- 
cmment  that  it  recognl7,ed  Tonga  as  be- 
ing within  the  Britktb  sphere,  and  tbe 
captain  of  a  German  cnilsea',  wbo  was 
sent  in  Decemljer.  1890.  to  report  upon 
tbe  Gerroan  interests  when  I  ivas  ad- 
viser to  tbe  King  of  Tongra.  told  me 
that  his  Government  had  ■wttbdravn 
whatever  claim  It  might  have  bad. 

Tbe  Germans  never  had  a  claim  to 
the  harbor  of  Vavau,  and  now  that  tbey 
bave  formally  renounced  the  lease  of 
their  coaling-otatlon.  we  do  not  "take 
away  ihe  harbor"  for  the  sufllcient 
reason  Hiat  it  Is  not  ours  to  take.  Over 
and  over  again  we  have  assured  the 
Tongan  Government  that  we  would 
not  take  away  their  independence 
without  tb^r  consent;  and  we  could 
not  break  faltb  with  them  now  without 
evoking  a  passionate  protest  from  a  na- 
tive government  whieh  has.  with  oil 
its  faults,  been  consistenHy  loyal  and 
effecttve.  The  Tongan  flag  still  floats 
over  Vavau,  tbe  customs  duties  are 
stdll  collected  by  Tongan  officers,  and, 
V  that  is  "taking  away  a  harbor." 
diplomatic  language  is  put  to  strange 
uses.    But  even   if   we  broke  all  our 
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pledges  to  <the  Toogans,  the  exchange 
iwould  be  8  poor  one.  In  Samoa  Brltis  . 
«ifbjects  own  30,000  acres:  In  Tonga 
they  do  not  own  a  single  rood.  It  was 
tbe  most  admirable  feature  In  King 
Oeorge'a  poHcy  that  be  made  the  sale 
of  land  to  Europeans  a  <;rlmlnal 
offence.  "We  are  Independent  by  the 
SFUfferanee  of  tbe  great  Datlons,"  King 
George  once  said  to  me;  "and  if  1  al- 
lonved  Eunqieans  to  buy  land,  tbey 
WOTiH  have  an  excuse  tor  «aklng  our 
couatr7  from  us."  Tbe  Mily  Interests 
that  British  subjects  have,  or  can  have, 
under  tbe  exlstlug  constUutlon,  is  pure- 
ly ephemeral.  Under  tbe  fear  of  Ger- 
man aggression,  the  Tongans  might 
bave  been  dTlven  to  seek  the  protection 
of  England;  but.  with  this  fear  re- 
moved forever,  they  will  never  consent 
to  surrender  any  (Nirt  of  the  Independ- 
eoce  In  which  tbey  take  so  passionate 
a  pride.  Unlike  the  Sa moons,  they 
have  gniiwn  up  in  tbe  bablt  of  obedi- 
ence to  a  stable  central  Government, 
and  have  paid  aumuaJly  a  capitation 
tax  nine  timeo  greater  Qian  that  wbidh 
the  'Samoans  refused  to  pay  last  year. 
Every  man  and  woman  In  the  group 
can  read  and  write.  They  bave  law- 
courts  and  police,  ^that  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people,  and  of  tbe  foreigners 
who  live  among  them,  and  although,  as 
at  the  preeent  moment  {if  my  cor- 
respondent, the  Minister  of  Police.  Is 
not  telling  more  than  the  truth),  tbe 
civil  servants  have  sometimes  to  wait 
for  tbeir  eolarles.  the  native  treasury  Is 
solvent,  and  there  1b  no  pulilic  debt.  If 
taking  away  from  the  Germaus  a  har- 
bor that  was  never  theirs  entails 
ibreaklng  faith  with  (his  Interesting 
people,  our  reputation  for  stralgbt- 
deallng  In  the  Padflc  'will  suffer  a  se- 
vere blow.'    Bather  than  "take  away 
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the  bai4»r"  under  socb  coDditkHiB,  I 
prefer  to  thlnlc  thait  we  have  In  fact 
Burrendered  Samoa  tvlthvut  any  tangi- 
ble compeDBatlon  in  Tonga  beyond  the 
extinction  of  a  ehadow;  claim  that  Ger- 
many revived  tbie  year  only  as  a  lever 
to  set  the  Samoa  Agreement  in  motion. 

The  other  Gemuui  ooncesBioas  were 
not  thought  worthy  of  a  place  In  ijord 
SallabiarT's  epeech.  Oholaeul  and 
Tsabel,  In  the  Solomon  Group,  ore 
mooDtelnons  and  beavily-ttmbered  is- 
lands, too  eparsely  populated  to  Bapcnrt  - 
a  native  trade,  and  too  fever-haunted 
to  attract  Buropean  settlers.  The 
surrender  of  theGerman  extra-territori- 
al rights  in  Zanzibar  is  only  to  take 
effect  TPhen  the  otiiers  Powers  re- 
nounce theirs.  There  remains  the  Gold 
Coast  Hinterland,  and  here,  in  so  far 
a«  an  end  Is  put  to  a  perpetual  cause  of 
friction,  there  Is  something  to  the  cred- 
it side  of  the  account.  Setting  aside 
this  part  of  the  bargain,  the  Samoa 
Agreement  may  be  tersely  put  thus: 

BI*ekw<M>d't 
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In  exchange  for  a  free  band  In 
Samoa,  the  Germans  have  given  ue 
what  was  never  theirs  to  give,  and  we 
are  bound  la  honor  not  to  take.  Bat, 
If  we  grant  thart  natjone  are  }uBtlfled 
in  exchangiiv  material  advantages  la 
one  hemisphere  Tor  moral  advantages 
In  another,  there  Is  a  secret  page  In  the 
ledger  where  the  values  cannot  be  ei- 
preBSed  In  figures.  We  have  affairs  on 
our  bands  In  a  part  o€  the  -world  re- 
mote from  the  PaclBc  wherein  the 
goodvrill  of  Germany,  paJo  for  by  two 
Inelgntflcaat  Islande  and  £3S,000  worth 
of  trade,  may  well  be  cheap  at  the 
price.  It  Is  not  always  vrell  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  and  those 
who  look  ruefully  at  the  list  erf  Ger- 
man conceeslMis  on  paper  may  take 
comfort  In  applying  to  the  bargain  the 
ponderous  vlatltade  of  the  "Times"  In 
a  sense  never  Intended  by  the  writer: 
"It  Is  the  characteristic  of  honest  ex- 
change that  It  Is  good  for  bot^  parties, 
and  that  both  profit  by  It." 


THE  VENTURE  OF  FAITH. 


A  philosophical  writer,  far  less  known 
In  England  than  he  deserves  (o  be. 
Professor  Uoyce  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, devotee  a  chapter  In  hie  most  in- 
tereetli^  work  on  "n»e  Rellgloas  As- 
pect of  Philosophy"  to  the  "World  of 
Portutatee."  He  there  points  out,  with 
great  force  and  clearness,  bow  much 
which  we  regard  and  treat  as  demon- 
strated fact  is.  In  reality,  postulated; 
that  not  religion  only,  nor  scicace  only, 
but  oar  ordinary  dally  life  is  based  on 
certain  large  assumptions  which  we 
make  because  it  is  worth  our  awhile  so 
to  do. 


but  that.  wtthoDt  postulates,  both  prac- 
tical life  and  the  oommonest  retnilts  of 
theory,  from  the  simipilest  impressions 
to  the  most  valuable  beliefs,  would  be 
for  most,  If  not  all  of  us.  utterly  laxpos- 
slble;  this  It  is  which  makes  active 
faith  so  prominent  a  subject  for  pfallo- 
sopbkal  con^deratkin.  An  Imperfect 
reflection  makes  that  ai>pear  as  blind 
faith  which  ought  >to  appear  as  postu- 
late. luBlead  of  saying  that  he  takes 
all  these  things  on  risk,  and  l>ecauee 
they  are  worth  the  risk,  the  natural 
man  Is  persuaded  by  sucb  Imperfect  re- 
flection to  say  that  he  trusts  very  ar- 
dently that  he  Is  running  no  risk  at  aJl. 
Or  again,  the  natural  man  Is  moved  to 
fear  any  examination  Into  the  bases  of 
his  thought,  because  he  does  not  wish 
to  discover  tbat  there  Is  any  risb  there. 
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And  so  "we  tive  dlBhoneatlr  irltl]  our 
tboDghts.  Wbere  tbere  Is  a  deeper 
basis  that  inTolves  more  tbao  mere 
risk,  let  us  find  It  II  we  can.  But 
where  "we  lisre  nothing  better  than  ac- 
tive faith,  let  UB  discover  the  f aot,  and 
«ee  ctearl;  Just  why  It  la  worth  wlille 
to  act  In  this  way. 

"Fo  apeak  loore  ipoptlcalarly  of  the 
poetnlatee  of  devetoped  science.  The 
aodent  ABcassions  about  tbe  basis  of 
pbyrical  knowledge  of  all  aorta  have 
bad  at  least  this  oDtcome,  lihat  It  1e  use- 
less to  pretend  to  make  science  of  any 
sort  do  wttbont  assoniirtlons,  and 
equally  nadtesB  to  tindertake  the  dem- 
onstration of  these  assomptions  by  ex- 
perience alone.  No  one  has  ever  snc- 
ceeded  In  a-ccomplishlng  such  a  liblng, 
and  the  only  tUffereoce  amoi^  thinkers 
atKint  these  sAsumptlone  Is  that  some 
think  It  worth  while  to  seek  a  trane- 
ceodental  basis  for  them  all,  trbUe 
ottiers  Insist  that  a  tranacendential 
basis  Is  as  Impossible  as  a  pnrel  j  exper- 
imental basis  Is  inadequate,  and  that 
In  consequence  we  can  only  nse  the 
form  of  threat,  and  say;  UnleM  yon 
malce  these  aasnmptlons  tbe  spirit  of 
science  ia  Dot  In  you.'" 

Dereloiied  religion  has  olao  Its  postu- 
lates, and  it  may  eqtially  be  said  that 
nnlesB  we  can  n^ke  them,  the  spirit  of 
religion  Is  not  In  us.  Before  proceeding 
to  tbelr  conslderaition,  however,  a  word 
mfwt  be  9p(4Len  of  that  deefter  ba^s 
referred  to  In  the  quotatloa  Just  made. 
Does  ffuch  a  basis  exist?  Though  the 
greater  nomber  of  ns  must  be  content 
with  postulates.  Is  there,  for  those  who 
give  tbemaelves  tw  to  tbe  quest,  any 
meaofl  <rf  verifying  tbe  postulates, 
wtiether  those  uoderlylng  scletKe  or  re- 
ligion? This  is  tbe  fundamental  ques- 
tlofi  of  philosophy,  and  It  has  veoeived 
very  contradictory  answers.  Many  de- 
clare veriflcatlon  Impossible,  and  tbat 
we  must  be  cooraeeous  and  determined 
eoongh  to  live  out  our  lives,  and  think 
mt  OUT  tbougbte,  supported  by  "active 
faith"  alone.  Others  have  believed  in 
and  attem[>ted  verification,  with  what 
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success  deeper  and  wider  abudemts 
tban  tbe  writer  must  decide.  Profound 
and  helpiful  miggestlons  on  this  subject 
ace,  however,  to  be  found  In  the  work 
already  referred  to,  Boyce's  "Bellglons 
Aspect  of  Philosopby,"  and  In  another 
by  tbe  same  author,  "The  Spirit  trf 
Modem  Phthwopby."  The  present  pa- 
per, however,  Is  concerned  with  the 
iwstulates  themselves,  not  iwitb  tbelr 
verification. 

The  great  special  iiostalates  of 
science  are  for  tbe  satisfaction  of  tbe 
Intellect  The  great  special  postulates  of 
religion  (and  we  shall  refer  to  both 
sets  more  paitlcularly  before  long)  ai« 
tor  tbe  eatlsfaction  of  i^at  Scripture 
calls  the  "heart;"  and  It  Is  mere  cant, 
and  very  miscblevions  cant,  to  say  that 
eltber  heart  or  Intellect  has  more  right 
to  satiafactlon  than  tbe  other.  Both 
equally  enter  Into  the  ctmstltution  of 
man,  and  their  righte  are  equal.  That 
being  so,  we  should  pertiaps  expect  to 
And  what,  In  fact,  we  do  find— tbat 
their  special  postulates  have  a  funda- 
mental trait  In  common.  Both  alike 
Imply  tbe  existence  of  external  reality. 
To  any  reader,  even  slightly  versed  In 
pbltosotAy,  it  would  be  superfiuoue  to 
Insist  on  the  fact  that  external  reality 
Is  not  a  direct  datum  oV  couflclonsnesa. 
It  Is  a  commonplace,  that  we  can  only 
directly  experience  onir  own  subjective 
stetee.  These  lead  us  to  Infer  some- 
thing, outelde  ourselves,  to  which  they 
nre  due;  and  tliey  may  be  broadly  di- 
vided into  two  classes;  (1)  Those  which 
are  sense-Impressions,  and  which  lead 
to  Oie  universal,  yet  Indivldnal,  belief 
In  an  external,  sensuous  world;  (2) 
those  which  Lotze  calls  "emotions  of 
tbe  mind,  attitudes  of  lonelog,  of  devo- 
tion, or  ^uttroelasm,"  -which  lead  to  an 
equally  universal  and  Individual  'belief 
in  an  external  super-Eensuous  world. 
Since  these  beliefs  are  due  to  tbe  "com- 
bining and  comparing  power  of  reason" 
worktaig  on  impresslooe.  in  tbe  one 
case  physical.  In  tbe  other  metaphysl- 
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cal,  It  U  obvious  <tbat  Id  both  cases  tb« 
kind  of  world  bell«ved  (n  tnniBt,  In  Its 
d«4Hlla,  largely  depend  mi  culture,  age, 
enTlronmeot,  and  peraooal  capacity. 
Certain  broad  teaturas  are,  of  course, 
imalteralile.  Thus  >tbe  seoHUoue  wvrld 
is  conceived  by  all  men  as  subject  to 
tbe  llmltatloos  of  apace  and  time,  the 
Buper«eDBuoiis  ^rorld  as  indeipendent 
of  such  limitations. 

Leaving  this  common  postulate  ot 
external  reality,  let  us  turn  to  those 
vhicb  are  special.  Tbc  most  funda- 
mental, In  tbe  case  of  science.  Is  tbe 
uniformity  ot  nature.  detpUf  all  appear- 
awe»  to  tht  contrary.  The  most  funda- 
mental In  ithe  case  at  relljckxi  Is  that 
universal  goodness  lies  at  the  heart  of 
things,  also  despite  alt  appeamncet  to 
tfie  eonlrary.  We  wfll  take  the  postu- 
late of  the  uniformity  of  nature  first. 
It  expresses  our  demand.  It  might  be 
added  our  determination,  that  tbe  ex- 
ternal reaHty.  as  science  kiwwa  It, 
shall  answer  to  our  highest  Intellectual 
need— viz.,  that  for  simplicity  and  ab- 
solute unity  of  conception.  "But,  for 
this  very  reason,"  as  Royce  ipolnts  out, 

"science  postulates  that  this  perfect 
ordier  must  be  already  realized  In  the 
world.  It  Is  not  merely  that  this  order 
Is  tbe  practically  unnttninable  but  still 
neceasary  ideal  for  our  reason;  bnt  ^e 
must!  postulate  that  It  Is  already 
present  In  things  far  off  aa  our  thought 
la  from  It.  This  postulate  gives  life  to 
our  Bplenflflc  thought  Without  tt  our 
searcli  for  an  order,  that  need  not  exist. 
Is  meaningless  play."'— "W  nether  or  no 
there  lie  any  deeper  basis  for  this  pos- 
tulate (deeper,  that  Is,  than  our  Intel- 
lecCuail  need).  It  ts  sure  that  science 
makes  the  postulate  and  does  not  girt 
any  deeper  basis  for  It.  For  natural 
science,  it  Is  a  faith.'" 

There  Is  no  need  to  poUrt  o«t  bow 
strong,  In  erery  worthy  student  of 
science,  this  faith  is.  It  Is  held  with  a 
passionate  devotion  irblch  shows  that. 

•  RfIIiIihu  A«p«t  oC  Fbllowpli)'.  p.  310. 
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evrai  here,  the  "heart"  Is  not  altogether 
silent 

With  just  such  a  devotion,  yet  even 
stronger  and  more  Intense,  does  the 
religious  iman  bold  to  ithe  fundamental 
postulate  of  religion.  It  expresses  bU 
demand  and  his  determination  that 
the  external  reality,  as  religion  knows 
It,  shall  satisfy  his  highest  moral  need 
—viz.:  the  external,  universal  suprem- 
acy of  righteousness.  And  Just  as 
science  postulates  that  tbe  perfect 
order  Is  now  realized,  though  we  can 
but  very  partially  perceive  It,  so  «- 
liglon  postulates  that  tbe  highest  Ideal 
of  righteousness  Is  now  unlveraally 
supreme,  though  to  us  that  supremacy 
uiay  seem  more  than  doubtful. 

It  Is  this  fundamental  postulate  of 
religion  which  Is  primarily  referred  to 
ss  tbe  ventnre  of  faith.  It  {«  a  venture; 
because,  tlHrngb  tbe  postulate  of  a  so- 
preine  and  eternal  rlgbteousness  may 
well  be  capable  of  verlQcatlmi,  It  Is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  by  us, 
as  we  are,  under  our  actual  conditions, 
with  our  present  llmUatloue.  tbe  meth- 
od of  such  verldcatlon  Is  discoverable. 
In  other  words.  It  Is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether  tbe  problem  of  evil  odmlta 
of  earthly  sohitlcHi.  And  If  tt  does  not, 
we  must  accept  tbe  eternal  Bttpremacy 
of  rlgbteousness  as  a  postulate,  or 
leave  religion  alone  altogether. 

This  conclusion  bas  a  aomewhait  de- 
pres^ng  and  disheartening  sound.  That 
our  religion  should  rest  upon  a  postu- 
tste,  and  not  upcm  a  decnonstrated  cer- 
tainty. Is  scarcely  whaft  we  would 
choose.  Yet  it  Is  certainly  no  novelty. 
In  tbe  religious  sphere  of  experience, 
that  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  slgbt 
Demonstrated  certainty  Is  sight,  and, 
when  It  Is  attained,  the  need  of  faith 
exists  no  more.  So  long  as  It  does  exist 
doubt  must  atways  be  possible.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  fallow  that,  In  the  long 
run.  doubt  will  be  juetlfied. 

IjCt  us  examine   tbe  matter   from  s 
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somewhat  different  polat  of  view. 
Thongb  we  cannot  Terlfy  tbe  poatn- 
latee,  -n-e  may  find  tbat  our  ezperteoce 
ratlflee  ttem. 

No  one  "wiU  deny  Ihat  this  Is  ao  In 
the  esse  of  science.  We  have  «ald  that 
Its  fuDdamental  postulate  la  the  uni- 
fomUtr  of  nature:  but  It  would  be  al- 
most truer  to  say  that  It  Is  the  Inledfui- 
bjlffv  o'  nature,  for  It  Is  our  determina- 
tion tbat  nature  Is.  and  shall  be,  In- 
teHlglble,  irhlch  makes  na  cling  ao 
peralstently,  and  despite  so  much  appar- 
ent contradiction,  to  the  postulate  of 
unKoranlty.  By  this  means  nature 
does  tiecome  intelligible,  does  lend  it- 
self to  our  Iflterpretatlon,  Is  brougbt  in- 
to coaformlty  with  our  Intellectual  de- 
mands. Is  increaelqely  subjected  <to  our 
will,  and  made  to  subserve  our  practi- 
cal requirements.  Our  faith,  therefore. 
Is  Juadfled.  But  consider  what  would 
have  happened  If  students  bad  waited 
to  experiment,  to  Investigate,  to  classl- 
(y,  to  theorize,  ■until  ithey  had  proved 
tbe  uniformity  of  nature.  Where  would 
have  been  the  marvellotw  discoveries, 
appHaoces,  generallzotlDns  on  whtch 
we  modems  so  greatly  pride  ourselves? 
By  refnsins  the  preliminary  act  of 
faltb  our  whole  experience  would  haye 
been  altered,  for  we  could  have  ac- 
quired no  working  knowledge  of  an  or- 
der in  whose  existence  we  did  not  be- 
lieve. 

If  thtfl  Is  true  In  the  cBse  of  science, 
tt  Is  equally  true  In  the  case  of  religion. 
Here  also  the  postulate  has  been  Justi- 
fied by  the  results  which  bave  followed 
opon  its  use.  Those  who  have  done 
most  towards  bringing  manfetod  to  ao 
appreciation  oif  tlie  beauty  and 
■trei^b  of  righteousness,  and  who 
have  substantially  '  contributed  to- 
wards tbe  partial  re&irzatlon  of  the 
moral  ideal  In  the  age  and  society  in 
which  they  have  lived,  are  tibose  wliose 
faith  in,  and  devotion  to.  It  have  ixen 
undaunted  and  thorough.  Neither  in 
tbe  one  case  nor  the  ofher  have  these 
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patient  and  single-hearted  seekers  after 
tbe  Ideal  antit-ipated  its  perfect  fnlfll- 
meirt.  Their  hope  ami  their  expecta- 
tion have  been  of  an  ever-Increasing  ap- 
proximation, for  every  fresh  advance, 
whether  theoretical  or  practical,  opens 
np  new  regions  to  conquer,  and  dia- 
closeB  new  heights  to  scale.  Through 
disillusions,  discouragements,  the 
abandonment  of  false  conclusions  and 
worn-out  theories,  progress  has  iaeen 
made,  and  tbe  watchword  of  acience, 
and  of  religion  alike,  has  been  that 
saying  of  t^e  fervent-hearted  apostle: 
"FoFgettlng  those  things  which  are  be- 
hind, and  stretching  forward  to  those 
things  whtch  are  twfore,  I  press  on 
towanls  tbe  goal." 

It  Is  of  the  first  hnportance  to  bear 
In  mind  that  tbe  working  knowledge 
or  practical  power  that  they~  give  is 
the  true  Justification  of  tbe  postulates, 
and  not  tbe  fact  that  we  make  them  in 
order  to  satisfy  our  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  needs.  That  we  do  make  them 
for  this  reason  Is  undoubted:  but  they 
are  not  thereby  Jostifled.  If  they  were, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ahow  why  any 
individual  mlKht  not  make  any  as- 
sumption wlilcb  'happened  to  suit  his 
persooal  Idlosyocrasies.  The  test  of 
validity,  In  tbe  postulates.  Is  not  tbat 
they  satisfy  either  Individuals,  classes, 
or  mankind,  but  that  by  their  means 
experience  Is  organized,  and  fresh  de- 
pairtnrea  in  practical  aiMl  theoretical 
knowledge  rendered  posalble.  It  Is, 
however,  tnit  a  small  number,  both  In 
science  and  religion.  w4io  have  such  a 
firm  grasp  on  what  they  believe  tbat 
they  are  able  to  advance  working 
knowledge  o*  tt.  We  are  very  proud  of 
OUT  Western  acience.  and  of  Hs  siden- 
dld  achievements.  We  say  tbe  whole 
world  benefits  by  them,  but  how  pas- 
sive Is  the  acceptance  of  these  benefits 
by  all  but  a  few.  and  how  utterly 
Ignorant  the  mass,  even  of  cIvlHzed 
mankind,  is  as  to  their  true  Import  and 
the  faith  to  wWch  tbey  are  due.    Even 
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In  Engluid  tbe  mttjorftj'  of  tbe  popnla- 
tioD  does  not  accept  ttie  fundamental 
scieottfic  postulate,  does  not  believe  In 
tbe  unlfonnity  of  nature,  and  Is  alto- 
gether uncooscloue  of  tbe  immenslt;  of 
Its  Intellectual  Bin.  It  le  by  >tbe  genius 
and  Inedgbt  of  tbe  few  believers  tbat 
tbe  amaj  oon-'belleTePS  (they  are  notb- 
ing  so  active  as  unbellevere)  baye 
profited.  Tbey  acquiesce  In  tbe  general 
result,  wltbout  In  tbe  least  caring  to 
'What  It  Is  due. 

Tbe  parallel  is  exact  In  tbe  case  of 
religion.  The  oonvbiced  and  anient 
bellevem,  In  4he  ipreaent  mipremacy  of 
righteousness  are  few  In  comparison 
with  the  many  who  doubt,  and  tlie 
many  more  who  do  not  care.  The  men 
ot  tbat  strong  faith  wbOcb  results  firom 
the  insight  of  spiritual  genius  have 
upheld  and  raised,  from  age  to  age,  tbe 
beauty  of  tbe  moral  Ideal,  and  the  In- 
cambency  on  all  to  strive  for  Its  real- 
ization, and  tbe  rank  and  file  have 
prodted.  To  what  a  vast  extent  tbey 
hardly  know.  Tbey  also  acquiesce  In 
tbe  genentl  residt  «o  far  as  It  suits 
them,  often  complaining  loudly  tbat  It 
should  1>e  no  better,  but,  for  tbe  most 
part,  without  a  imapiclon  thait  their 
own  snplneness  and  lack  of  iuiUallTe 
are  to  blame. 

It  would  be  UiterestlaK  to  continue 
the  lurallel  hitherto  followed  between 
science  and  religion,  and,  taking  the 
fundamental  postidate  of  each  lo  tum, 
see  to  what  exactly  we  commit  onr- 
eelvee  In  making  It  But,  to  do  this 
In  bofb  cases  would  baldly  be  possible 
within  tbe  limits  of  a  single  short  pa- 
per. Tbe  further  step  must,  therefore, 
be  taiken  In  the  case  of  reDgkm  alone. 

Tbe  postulate  of  supreme  and  eternal 
righteousness  excludes  the  conception 
of  aa  entirely  Impersonal  universe, 
e  only  relations  are  between 
id  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
«d  natural  taws.  Such  a  uni- 
B  no  place  for  rlgbteousneaa, 
or  subordinate.    It  Is  neither 
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moral  nor  immoral,  but  uoa-moral  Just 
as  iB  organic  nature,  considered  simply 
as  such,  and  not  in  connection  either 
wltb  sentient  or  seU-conscious  beings. 
These  latter  are  lDdls)>ensable  In  a 
moral  unlVM^se,  and  If  It  is  to  be  Indeed 
a  cosmos,  and  not  a  chaos,  where  eadi 
Individual  asserts  his  own  Indq^ndent 
Ideal,  then  there  la  needed  a  moral 
standard,  one  by  wbldi  all  other  stojid- 
ards  are  to  be  tested,  and  all  tnonU 
Judgments  themselves  appraised.  Such 
a  standard  nruet  be  pMsonal,  or  It  Is 
no  crlteirlon  for  personal  beings;  and 
stq)reme,  or  it  is  of  no  value  to  tbem. 
To  postulate  tbat  luflolte  goodness  la 
«t  tbe  heart  of  things  Is,  therefore,  to 
postulate  God.  We  are  not,  on  that 
account,  bound  over  to  tbe  declanUloB 
tbat  tbe  existence  of  tbe  divine  person- 
ality Is  given  In  no  other  way  than  as 
an  Impllcatfon  of  the  postulate  tO.  su- 
preme and  eternal  righteousness.  There 
are  many  of  us  who  think  tbat  it  is  an 
Inevitable  inference  from  certain  de- 
liverances of  our  consciousness,  Just 
as  the  broad  traits  of  the  pbyslclal 
world  are  an  Inevitable  inference 
from  certain  other  deliverances  of 
our  consciousness,  and  tbat  tbe 
reason  why  the  same  unquestioning 
certitude  is  not  now  generally  at- 
tained in  the  former  as  In  the  latter 
cose,  V*  because  of  tbe  less  complete 
development  of  the  spiritual  capacities. 
«ijcb  thinkers  hold,  with  Dr.  Martln- 
eau.  Ibat  the  sense  of  authority  con- 
veyed by  the  dtcta  of  our  moral  oon- 
sclousneas  can  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  In  only  one  way— via.:  tbat 
tbey  are  what  they  appear  to  t>e— per- 
sonal tfbUgatlons  to  a  personal  being. 
But  to  those  who  either  are  not  vis- 
ited, or  but  faintly  visited,  bj  such  Im- 
preesIoQS,  any  reasoning  baaed  upon 
them  has  no  weight  In  this  essay, 
therefore,  a  different  line  of  thought 
baa  been  chosen,  and  for  this  furtbw 
reason.  It  Is  undeniable  that  tbe  mind 
may  be  deliberately  dosed  to  spiritual 
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liopressions  >U8t  as  tbe  cyefl  mar  be 
dellberstely  <^Bed  to  tbe  outer  world, 
t>eca'aae  tbere  ie  a  preeuppoeitloii  tbat 
snoh  tmpreeelonB  must  be  deiceptlve.  if 
It  can  be  shown  tbat.  Id  tbe  (imda- 
mentol  Teutons  poatalate  wiblcb, 
Bmigh  not  vertfled  a  priori,  la  yet  Jnsd- 
fled  a  poafeHoH  by  tbe  working  bnowl- 
edge  wblob  It  gives,  tbe  exlFrteoce  of  a 
dlTJne  personality  Is  directly  involTed, 
peibape  some  of  tbe  preliminary  dlfS- 
culties  to  the  experimental  test,  wblcb 
can  alone  Individually  convlDce,  may 
beremored. 

Pat  In  other  wordfl,  tbe  suggestion  Is 
tbat  tliose  who  aire  nocertajn  'what 
mental  attitude  to  take  towards  tbls 
supreme  qnesUon,  and  who  yet  fe^ 
tbat  it  Is  supreme,  ahonld  adoct  tbe 
dlWne  personality  a«  a  working  by- 
potbesls  and  put  It  to  tbe  crucial  test 
of  exiwriment 

A  fair-minded  si>rvey  at  history  Is 
ttie  t>est  Justifiica-tlon  of  tbe  attempt 
bere  suggested.  However  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  fact,  there  is  no  doubt 
tbat  character,  more  than  Intellect, 
more  even  than  genius,  baa  been  tbe 
controlling  force  in  the  checqnered  ca- 
reer of  oor  race.  To  recognlie  this, 
however.  Is  to  recognise  tbe  ascend- 
SDcy  of  the  moral  over  all  other  charac- 
teristics of  manhlnd,  and  such  an  a«- 
ceadancy  Is  hardly  compatible  with  a 
non^noral  constltuUon  of  the  nnlverse, 
unless  we  regard  man  as  an  abnormal 
urd  tinhnportant  excrescence  on  the 
foemlc  order,  tO>w«rd«  the  -ouderstaDd- 
Ing  of  which  a  study  of  buman  nature 
can  give  oo  help.  A  moral  constitu- 
tion Implies,  however,  as  we  have 
seen  &  supreme  moral  personality. 

Granting  tbat  we  TecoBnlze  this  Im- 
pUcatlon,  and  are  wllUng  lo  bring  tbe 
hnM>tbetis  of  the  Divine  Parsonaiity 
to  tbe  test  of  erperiment,  bow  Is  it  to 
be  done?  Surely— and  bere  la  tbe 
second  great  venture  of  faith— by  an 
attempt  at  personal  communion.  It  can 
matter  little  in  what  way  the  attempt 


Is  made,  so  long  as  It  Is  to  our  own 
souls  the  most  simple,  tbe  most  direct, 
tbe  most  satisfying,  and  the  most  sin- 
gle-hearted. But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
such  an  experiment  as  tbls  is  seldom 
made  with  anything  like  the  patience, 
the  determination,  the  honesty  of  pur- 
pose with  which  a  sclentlBc  test  is 
carried  out.  It  may  be  acknowledged 
at  once  that  tbe  difficulty  is  unquestion- 
ably greater.  The  "personal  equation" 
has  to  be  allowed  for  In  the  most  rigor- 
ous scientific  investigations.  But  the 
personal  equation  enters  far  more  pene. 
tratingly  Into  such  a  matter  as  we  here 
have  under  consideration.  It  la  right 
to  remember  tbls  for  our  caution.  At 
tbe  same  time,  it  Is  right  to  remember 
for  our  encouragement  that  there  is 
here  a  possibility  of  the  error  due  to 
the  personal  equation  being  eliminated 
In  a  way  to  which  physical  experiments 
do  not  lend  themselves.  Tbe  latter  are 
conducted  on  things  and  relations  be- 
tween things.  We  tiave  no  help  save 
In  ourselves,  our  own  devotion  to  truth, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  edentlfic  insight. 
The  case  under  consideration  Is  very 
different.  By  hypothesis  we  are  put- 
ting to  the  test  a  personal  relationship. 
If  the  hypothesis  be  true,  onr»heIp  Is 
not  only  In  ourselves.  It  Is  also  In  God 
—personality  Involves  the  possibility, 
nay,  tbe  probability,  of  self -revelation. 
By  tbta  term  reference  Is  not  intended 
to  what  is  so  often  called  "traditional 
religion."  Though  a  theist  and  a  Chris- 
tian, it  has  often  been  the  writer's  pur- 
pose and  endeavor  to  make  no  allaslon 
to  any  form  of  historical  creed.  By 
self- revelation  in  the  present  essay  is 
meant  a  direct  communication  from  tbe 
Divine  Spirit  to  our  spirit,  of  whose 
reality  and  slgnlflcance  we  cannot 
stand  In  doubt,  though  It  conveys  no 
details  more  precise  than  that  God  i», 
knoics,  vnderstandi.  Not  tbat  the  setf- 
revelatlon  of  God  to  Individuals  would 
be  sufficient,  even  If  It  were  made  to 
all  individuals,  without  exception.    The 
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sclldarltf  ot  mankind  demands  a  racial 
aa  well  &a  an  Individual  response  to 
spiritual  needs.  But,  whatever  re- 
searcbee,  historical  or  philosophical, 
maj  be  undertaken  (and  both  are  re- 
quired) in  order  to  determine  this  point, 
the  fact  remains  that  Individual  certi- 
tude—and. after  all,  tbis  Is  what.  In 
religious  matters,  we  chiefly  crave — 
can  only  be  attained  by  direct  Individ- 
ual experiment,  made  In  purity  of  pur- 
pose and  In  sinKleness  of  heart.  So 
many  of  us  are  actuated  In  the  search 
after  God  by  partial  and  selfish  mo- 
tives—the desire  to  be  relieved  of  some 
mental  burden,  to  be  assured  of  Im- 
mortality for  ourselves  or  our  beloved, 
to  be  at  peace,  to  be  free  from  the 
n'eary  round  of  uncertainty  and  self- 
questlonlng'.  These  motives  are  all 
most  natnral,  most  human.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  If  God  Is,  He  recognizes  and 
responds  to  them,  but  they  are  not  the 
cry  that,  as  It  were,  compels  a  revela- 
tion of  the  High  and  Holy  One,  the 
cry  which  rises  out  of  unsounded 
depths  of  our  nature  and  which  a  re- 
sponse to  the  siifibter  demands  of  that 
nature  would  leave  as  unsatisfied  as 
ever.  That  great  cry  finds  its  most 
Siting  expression  In  words  which  have 
been  fnmlllar  to  ua  from  Infancy,  but 
Into  whose  full  meaning  the  experience 
of  a  lifetime  is  not  sufficient  to  enter: 
"My  soul  Is  athlrst  for  God.  for  the 
living  God ;  when  shall  I  come  to  appear 
before  the  presence  of  God?" 

And  when  that  thirst  Is  appeased,  as 
even  in  these  earthly  conditions  It  to 
aome  extent  may  be.  Is  the  need  for 
faith  gone?  Can  we  then  walk  by 
sight?    Unquestionably  no.    The  world 
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within  and  the  world  without  are  full 
of  problems.  The  assurance — clouded 
by  our  own  folly.  Infirmity,  and  wilfid- 
nese.  as  It  may  too  easily  be— of  the 
Divine  I'resenoe  In  both  alike  does  not 
Bufllce  to  solve  them  to  us.  though  It 
does  suffice  for  the  heart-strengthening 
conviction  that  their  solution  exists  la 
that  infinite  comprehension  which  Is 
alone  adequate  to  embrace  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  universe.  We  have  need 
of  patience,  endurance,  courage — cour- 
age to  believe  that  though  tre  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  there  is  a  vision 
face  to  face,  and  though  we  know  but 
In  part,  there  Is  a  knowledge  without 
flaw  and  without  intermission. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  en- 
deavor to  set  forth  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing the  venture  of  faith  will  ap)>eal  to 
all  readers.  Apart  from  Imperfection 
of  treatment,  there  must  always  be  a 
division  more  or  less  sharply  defined 
between  those  to  whom  the  sceptical 
attitude  of  mlud  Is  the  natural  and  the 
prevailing  one,  and  those  to  whom  a 
critical  anaiyslB  of  the  foundations  of 
faith  Is  dlstaateful  and  censuratde.  To 
both  these  classes  of  minds  a  deep  debt 
Is  owing.  We  need  equally  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  duty  to  doubt  and  the 
right  to  believe.  If  this  paper  contains 
anything  "which  may  help  to  convince 
even  one  among  those  who,  In  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  first  are  in  danger  of 
lo^ng  sight  of  the  second,  that  there  Is 
a  deep-seated  reasonableness  In  that 
venture  of  faith  which  has  been  made 
by  BO  many  of  the  noblest  bearis  and 
keenest  Intellects  among  men.  its  ob- 
ject will  have  been  abwidantly  ful- 
filled. 

Emma  Marie  Caillard. 
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II. 

In  the  weeks  that  elapBed  till  the  re- 
ply came  from  Australia  Joahua 
gained.  If  not  elasticity,  at  least  the 
ordinary  measure  of  content  that  bad 
used  to  mark  him.  Miss  La  tour's 
image  was  becoming  blurred  and  in- 
distinct, aiarla  Tebbs  occupied  tbe 
fweground. 

When  the  reply  to  hlB  proposal  came 
In  the  old-faahioned,  sloping  Italian 
baadwritlng  that  used  to  be  considered 
fashionable  In  our  mothers'  day,  the 
solitary  merchant  had  no  misgivings. 
Maria  had  accepted  lilm.  Maria  was 
coming  borne  to  bim  to  make  bis  hoase 
a  home  In  something  more  than  mere 
name.  He  was  glad  he  had  taken  tbe 
decisive  step.  He  saw  only  matter  for 
congratulation  In  tbe  result.  Her  ap- 
preciation was  air  tbe  more  acceptable 
to  him.  coming  on  tbe  top  of  the  depre- 
ciation he  believed  he  bad  suffered 
from  another  quarter. 

When  be  knen'  that  she  bad  actually 
set  sail,  he  wrote  to  ber  at  each  port. 
He  told  her  to  expect  a  bald-headed, 
middle-aged  man,  and  not  tbe  Joshua 
Grenfell,  the  stripling  of  twenty-flve 
years  ago,  whom  she  remembered;  bnt 
he  wrote  the  injunction  light-heartedly, 
half-plAyfully.  almost  glad  to  think 
that  with  her,  too,  time  had  not  stood 
still.  His  age  could  uot  make  him 
ridiculous  In  her  eyes.  Then  he  would 
have  her  sympathetic  companionship. 
Maturity  and  maturity— after  all,  they 
were  best  matched. 

As  It  neared  tbe  advertised  date  of 
the  Mandatay's  arrival  he  luformed  the 
servants  of  his  approaching  marriage. 
There  was  no  one  else  whom  It  con- 
cerned, and  they  prepared  the  already 
fully-prepared  house  In  De  Vere  Gar- 
dens.     Id    a  clumsy,  masculine  fash- 


ion, he  Introduced  articles  of  furniture 
associated  In  his  mind  with  feminine 
I'equlremetits.  He  grudged  notblug. 
He  liked  to  think  that  It  was  In  his 
power  to  brighten  and  beautify  and 
touch  wltb  light  a  life  that  had  been 
till  now  mostly  gray  and  colorless. 

When  tbe  morning  of  Marln'warrlval 
came  he  went  down  to  the  Docks  to 
meet  her.  It  bad  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might.  In  the  clrcnmstanct^s,  appeal 
for  Mrs.  Brentwood's  services,  but  later 
be  put  that  notion  aside.  Not  that  he 
was  conscious  of  anything  that  should 
make  him  reserved  with  Bill  or  his 
wife  on  the  subject  of  bis  marriage, 
bat  simply  any  question  of  chaperon- 
age  between  people  who  have  reached 
tbe  fifties  seemed  out  of  place  to  bis 
mind.  The  best  plan  for  Maria  wouU  be 
for  her  to  go  to  an  hotel,  even  If  she  bad 
friends  willing  to  receive  her,  and  they 
could  Ik  married  Id  tue  course  of  the 
next  few  days. 

Joshua  dressed  himself  a  shade  more 
carefully  than  usual  on  the  morning 
of  tbe  eventful  day.  He  was  not  great- 
ly concerned  about  his  looks.  Maria 
would  see  him  older,  of  conrse,  but 
Maria  would  understand.  He  need  not 
be  on  tbe  rack  to  keep  up  false  appear- 
ances, as  he  would  probably  have  had 
to  be  wltb  Miss  Latour. .  He  bought 
a  scarlet  button-bole  on  his  way  past 
tbe  florist's  and  fastened  It  In  his  coat. 
He  bad  some  time  to  wait  at  the  Docks, 
and  when  the  Mandalay  bove  In  sight 
and  steamed  Into  harbor,  his  heart  beat 
several  degrees  quicker  than  Its  wont. 
Then  bis  thoughts  went  to  Maria,  and 
a  sort  of  protective  tenderness  mingled 
with  them.  He  forgot  she  wus  a  mid- 
dle-aged woman—he  never  had  realized 
It— a  woman  who  bad  had  her  front  to 
the  hard  side  of  life  for  twenty-flve 
years,    and    suffered    some    battering 
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thereby,  and  be  remembered  only  her 
lonely,  unprotected  condition,  and  what 
she  had  braved  to  come  to  blm.  Am 
the  vessel  came  nearer  he  strained  bis 
eyes  eagerly.  She  would  be  older,  but 
there  would  be  tbe  same  striking  car* 
rlage  tbat  had  distinguished  tbe  Maria 
of  blB  youth.  He  did  not  believe  be 
would  bare  any  difficulty  In  recogniz- 
ing her.  He  boarded  the  ship  along 
with  tbe  other  people.  Tbe  bustle  ftad 
hubbuk  were  confusing.  The  first  per- 
son be  met  was  a  heavily  laden  female, 
weighed  down  beneath  a  load  of  wraps 
and  a  parrot's  cage.  She  was  scanning 
tbe  pier  arrivals  with  a  vexed,  disap- 
pointed expression  of  face.  Joshua 
wandered  In  and  out  of  tbe  various 
groups,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  one 
unattached— no  one,  at  least,  who  could 
be  Maria  Tebbs.  He  got  hold  of  a 
steward  at  last,  and  the  man  undertook 
to  find  Miss  Tebbs.  He  wriggled  out 
and  In  among  the  groups  In  a  manner 
tbat  suggested  the  tortuous  windings 
of  a  snake,  Joshua  keeping  up  with 
him  as  best  he  could. 

"Miss  Tebbs,"  he  said,  at  last,  touch- 
ing a  lady  on  tbe  shoulder,  "this  gentle- 
man wishes  to  speak  to  you.  This  Is 
tbe  lady,  sir;"  and  having  performed 
tbe  hasty  introduction  be  departed  to 
attend  to  other  business. 

The  lady  addressed  turned  with  a 
quick  Jerk  and  faced  Joshua.  It  was 
the  owner  of  tbe  circular  waterproof 
and  parrot  and  bundle  of  wraps.  The 
merchant  stared  at  her  and  then  stam- 
mered something  about  a  "mistake." 
and  lifted  bis  bat  prior  to  turning 
away.  But  she  stopped  him  with  a 
light  of  slowly-dawning  comprebenslon 
In  her  small,  bead-Uke  eyes. 

"Jos&ua,"  she  said,  laying  down  the 
wraps  to  set  one  hand  free,  and  to  offer 
It  to  him.  "Can  U  be  Joshua  Oren- 
fell?" 

"I  am  Joshua  Grenfell,"  he  said,  his 
voice  to  his  own  ears  sounding  strange 
and  overstrained,  while  bis  gray  eyes 
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searched,  searched  the  unfamiliar  fea- 
tures opposite  blm  with  an  effort  of 
memory  tbat  was  almost  painful.  "And 
—and  you?" 

"I  am  Maria  Tebbs,"  she  said;  and 
there  was  a  little  quiver  in  her  voice. 

Joshua  stosgered  for  a  minute,. like 
u  ship  encountering  a  heavy  sea,  and 
then  he  pulled  himself  together  again. 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  come,"  he  said, 
in  a,  voice  tbat  sounded  feeble,  and 
quavered  In  spite  of  his  best  efforts  at 
self-control. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  sold.  Then  she 
picked  up  the  wraps,  and  he  said,  as  If 
glad  to  handle  commoo,  everyday  tit- 
les again: 

"What  about  your  luggage?" 

She  went  down  to  her  cabin  on  pre- 
tence of  getting  something  ebe  bad  for- 
gotten. She  sat  down  on  tbe  edge  of 
her  berth,  and  she  kept  saying  to  her- 
self, "What  an  old,  old  man  he  Is! 
And  so  that  is  really  Joshua— and  bo 
used  to  be  so  bandsomel"  Then  she 
sighed  and  shed  a  few  tears  behind  her 
gossamer  veil.  It  was  a  wide  one.  and 
she  lifted  it  and  removed  tbe  traces 
before  she  went  upstairs  again. 

Men  do  not  find  relief  Id  tears.  When 
they  were  In  tbe  Jogging  four-wheeler, 
and  Maria's  boxes  atop  of  them,  Ibey 
made  conversation  in  short,  spasmodic 
'  sentences.  The  parrot  occupied  the 
front  seat,  and  from  time  to  time  threw 
in  a  contribution  to  the  general  fund. 
The  woman  was  tbe  more  self-pos- 
sessed of  the  two.  Joshua  did  not  look 
at  her  much.  The  first  impression  was 
too  vividly  imprinted  on  bis  brain  to 
require  fresh  corroboration.  Maria — 
the  dashing  Maria,  witb  the  striking 
figure  and  chestnut  colls— an  old  wom- 
an, with  batchetty  features  and  nut- 
crocker  cbin,  a  prim,  angular  old  maid. 
This  was  tbe  plain  EngUsh  of  It.  She 
was  to  the  other  Maria  of  bis  youth 
and  recollections  as  a  dried-np  mummy 
Is  to  warm,  breathing  flesh  and  blood. 
He  was  not  conscious  to  the  full  of  the 
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Bbock  he  had  received  till  the  drive 
was  over,  and  bla  companion  safely  de- 
posited at  her  botel,  and  lie  bliuBeir  on 
hlB  way  to  his  solitary  honse.  He 
asked  bimself  then  what  be  bad  done, 
and  with  no  idea  of  going  back  from 
tbe  obligation  he  had  Incurred. 

He  sat  down  to  dinner  mechanically, 
as  we  perform  the  habits  of  a  lifetime. 
He  even  made  a  pretence  of  eating,  and 
only  Thomas  discovered  the  deception. 
By-and-by  the  dessert  was  pnt  on  the 
table,  tbe  decanters  deposited  fn  front 
of  biro,  and  then  tbe  solitude  be  had 
been  too  proud  to  demand  before  was 
granted  him. 

Be  was  not  Impulsive.  Tbe  blood  of 
youth,  however  hot  It  may  have  flowed 
once,  has  bad  time  to  cool  in  our  veins 
when  Josbua's  age  Is  reached.  He  did 
not  get  np  and  pace  tbe  floor  agitated- 
ly, as  a  younger,  more  passionate  man 
inlgbt  have  done.  He  only  sat  and 
stared  silently  at  the  decanters  In  front 
of  him,  and  cracked  walnuts  absently. 
He  was  not  conscious  of  either  variety 
of  shape  or  color  in  tbe  objects  about 
him.  The  rosy-bned  port,  tbe  white 
table-cover,  the  shaded  centre-tamp— In 
all  these  be  only  saw  Maria.  He  sat 
so  for  a  long  time,  not  conscious  of  any 
connected  thought  Tbe  feelings  arc 
said  to  be  less  sensitive  after  first 
youth,  but  there  Is  at  the  same  time  a 
cniel  concentration  about  a  blow  which 
strlKcs  one  in  later  years  that  I  doubt 
if  tbere  exists  even  In  tbe  keener  edge 
of  youth's  sorrows;  and  Joshua  was 
experiencing  it  Tbe  Iron  bad.  Indeed, 
entered  Into  bis  soul. 

After  be  bad  sat  so  for  some  time  be 
said  aloud,  "Esther,  Esther,  Esther!" 
The  dissyllable  came  easily  to  bis  lips, 
easier  than  any  other  name;  and  be 
foond  himself  forgetting  that  she  had 
ever  laughed  at  him— forgetting  that 
her  youth  was  Incompatible  with  his 
riper  years— remembering  ooly  her 
bright,  vivacious  manner  and  her 
sweet  young  face,  all  her  little  ways 
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that  had  wound  themselves  uncon- 
sciously round  bis  heart— the  central 
place  she  had  held  In  that  picture  that 
till  lately  had  been  rarely  out  of  his 
tbougbts;  and  he  had  thought  to  put 
Maria  in  her  place] 

"Esther,  Esther]"  he  said  again.  By- 
and-by  Thomas  brought  his  coffee  and 
stirred  the  Are  with  gentle  suggestion, 
but  he  did  not  move.  Later  he  lifted 
the  enp  mechanically  to  his  lips,  and 
was  reminded  by  the  tepidity  of  Its 
contents,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was 
cold.  He  altered  his  seat  to  one  nearer 
the  fire,  but  be  did  not  alter  bis  train 
of  thought.  How  was  he  to  marry 
Maria?  It  seemed  to  bim  tbat  It  was 
only  since  morning  that  be  had  realized 
what  Esther  had  been  to  him.  What 
a  fool  he  bad  been!  what  a  blind  Idiot 
to  send  for  a  woman  he  had  not  seen  for 
twenty-five  years!  In  the  light  of  later 
events  it  seemed  to  him  as  If  he  bad 
been  overtaken  witb  temporary  aber- 
ration of  tbe  intellect  Tbe  Idea  of 
looking  at  tbe  old  photo  and  comparing 
It  with  Maria  as  she  now  was  did  occur 
to  him,  but  he  put  It  away  from  him 
witb  a  mental  gesture  of  disgust  And 
now  she  was  at  her  hotel;  he  saw  her 
again  in  his  mind's  eye — her  tbin, 
plank-like,  attenuated  form,  those  gray 
corkscrew  curls  framing  the  withered 
face,  tbe  acidulated  lips,  the  sharp 
nose — and  be  bad  brought  her  all  those 
thousands  of  miles,  and  In  a  few  days 
she  would  expect  bIm  to  marry  her! 
Tbe  thought  haunted  bIm  far  Into  tbe 
nigbt,  and  became  a  veritable  night- 
man! when  at  last  be  went  to  bed. 

He  bad  told  tbe  Brentwods  of  bis  In- 
tended marriage  some  days  previous  to 
Maria's  coming.  He  had  called  at 
Cleveland  Square,  and  had  told  Mrs. 
Brentwood  bis  news. 

"I  am  going  to  be  married,"  he  bad 
said,  turning  bla  bat  round  between  bis 
fingers  in  an  embarrassed  manner.  He 
was  not  embarrassed  from  any  thought 
In  the  background  of  Esther  Latour,  as 
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Mary  fbongbt  he  was.  He  was  under 
tbe  impression  that  an;  intentions  be 
had  had  with  regard  to  her  bad  l>een 
safely  locked  within  his  own  breast. 
He  had  had  no  opportunity  of  gauging 
the  extent  of  woman's  Intuitive  percep- 
tions. No,  it  was  entirely  the  thought 
of  Mnrla,  and  Maria's  arrival  on  the 
mission  on  which  she  was  coming,  that 
emtMtrraBaed  him. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  It,"  Mary  re- 
turned, cordially;  and  a  sudden  gleam 
sprang  to  her  eyes.  Who  but  Esther 
could  be  the  chosen  one?  He  had  gone 
to  Brltton  Vicarage,  and  now  Esther 
had  commissioned  him  to  break  the 
news  to  her  in  person. 

"It— it  is  to  a  friend  of  my  youth. 
She  is  coming  from  Aastralla,"  he  had 
gone  on,  dispelling  her  conclusion  al- 
most as  soon  as  formed.  He  still 
stroked  his  liat  nervously.  "She  la 
coming— soon— the  Mandalay  is  adver- 
tised to  arrive  on  Tuesday.  I  wondered 
If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  call  at 
her  hotel  She  Is  going  to  stay  at  an 
hotel  for  a  few  days— the  hotel  Wind- 
sor, I  think." 

Mrs.  Brentwood  gasped  a  little. 

When  she  had  recovered  herself  she 
tried  to  be  cordial. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  doing  what  she 
could  to  speak  heartily.  "I  shall  call 
upon  her  on  Wednesday.  Has  she  no 
relatives  in  England?" 

"I  am  not  sure,"  he  said,  constrained- 
ly, rising  to  go. 

"Of  course  I  shall  go,"  she  reiterated, 
afraid  she  had  a[^>eared  cold,  and  mak- 
ing an  elTort  to  throw  more  warmth 
Into  her  tone,  and  Joshua  had  left  her, 
considerably  relieved. 

He  called  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on 
the  morning  after  Miss  Tebb's  arrival. 
She  was  not  up,  he  was  told:  she  had 
not  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
previous  day.  He  had  expected  as 
much.  He  went  on  to  the  city  after 
that,  and  transacted  a  little  business. 
The  calendar  chronicled  the  day  of  tbe 


week  to  be  Wednesday.  So  much  he 
noticed  incidentally  when  he  was  dat- 
ing a  letter,  and  then,  by  a  natural 
train  of  assoclatiou.  be  remembered 
that  it  was  Mrs.  Brentwood's  day  at 
home.  And  Ihen  he  had  an  Inspiration. 
He  would  go  to  her.  She  bad  promised 
to  call  upon  Maria— by  this  time  she 
woDld  have  seen  her— and  sbe  was  a 
woman,  and  perhaps,  even  without 
words  from   him,  she  would     under- 

The  relief  of  tbe  thought  was  so  se- 
ductive as  to  make  him  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  a  legitimate  course  of  ac- 
tion. He  struggled  feebly  with  thta 
feeling,  and  then  be  caught  up  his  hat 
and  took  a  hansom  to  Cleveland  Square. 
He  was  lucky  enoDgh  to  find  Mrs. 
Brentwood  alone.  He  went  In  rather 
slowly  and  drearily,  and  Mrs.  Brent- 
wood (few  things  escaped  that  little 
woman's  sharpened  eyesight)  noticed 
It.  It  was  easil.v  seen  there  was  noth- 
ing of  the  elation  of  the  Joyful  bride- 
groom about  him. 

Ue  did  not  speak  Jnst  at  once,  but 
she  glided  with  easy  tact  from  ordinary 
conversation  to  the  topic  uppermost  In 
tbe  thoughts  of  both. 

"I  called  upon  Miss  Tebbs  this  morn' 
ing."  she  said,  acutely  conscious  of  ber 
companion's  state  of  mind. 

"i'ou  have  seen  her?"  he  asked,  an<1 
he  sat  more  erect  and  loked  at  her  eag- 

"She  looked  tired,"  Mary  answered, 
quietly;  "nothing  so  fatiguing  as  a  sea- 
voyage."  ("Tired  and  cross."  she  add- 
ed to  herself,  "and  a  dried-up  old  maid, 
if  ever  there  was  one.")  She  wanted 
very  mncb  to  ask  him  If  he  bad  taken 
leave  of  his  senses  when  he  had  Invited 
ber  to  come  all  those  thonsands  of 
miles  from  ^lelboume,  but  Instead  she 
was  silent,  waiting. 

"Yes,"  be  returned,  absently;  and 
then  be  looked  at  her.  and  there  had 
always  been  a  certain  amount  of  telep- 
athy,   mutual    understanding,    call    It 
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what  70U  will,  between  them.  He  had 
not  meant  to  be  bo  precipitate— uotblng 
bad  been  further  from  hie  thougbts 
when  he  came  In  than  to  confess  the 
simple  truth— and  he  waa  not  ordina- 
rily Impulsive.  It  was  that  something 
In  her  face  that  threw  him  off  his 
guard. 

"Mrs,  Brentwood,"  he  said,  "I  am  a 
brute  to  aar  it,  but— but.  It  has  been 
all— all "    He  paosed,  tardily. 

"Tes,"  rtie  saMi  nodding  her  head, 
and  supplying  the  word  quite  calmly: 
"a  mistake." 

Eren  Mrs.  Brentwood— brave  little 
woman  that  she  was— quaUed  some- 
what before  Joshua's  look  and  words. 
"Mistake"  is  a  big  word  when  used  In 
connection  with  the  greatest  Issues  of 
a  man's  life,  and  his  tooe  had  carried 
with  it  considerable  conviction,  and  to 
add  to  that  the  testimony  of  her  own 
senses  was  not  wanting.  She  had  seen 
Maria  for  Iterself.  After  an  expressive 
pause  she  looked  at  blm  seriously,  aod 
said,  quietly,  "It  must  be  rectified." 

"Impossible!"  was  what  he  said, 
abruptly,  almost  shortly,  so  taken 
aback  was  he  by  her  words,  and  then 
he  reiterated  the  word  In  an  undertone, 
half  to  himself,  "Impossible!" 

"Not  impoBtfbla  at  all,"  she  said,  de- 
cisively; "tf  I  were  a  man,  and  In  your 
circumstances,  I  should  not  recognize 
such  a  word." 

"I  recognize  It  because  I  am  a  man," 
said  Joshna,  with^a  Uttle,  bitter  laugh; 
and  he  rose  up  and  leaned  his  elbow 
on  the  maatel-plece  and  looked  at  her. 
He  was  excited  by  her  words.  He  did 
n<rt  wish  to  give  tbem  a  place  In  his 
mind;  bat,  nevertheless,  be  was  excited 
by  them.  "I  have  been  a  fool,"  he 
said. 

She  did  not  contradict  blm.  To  speak 
truth,  she  had  been  exceedingly  pro- 
voked with  him  ever  since  her  morning 
visit  to  Mies  TebbB.  It  was  'only  that 
^pealing  look  in  his  gray  eyes  that 
had  softened  ber  to  him  at  last. 
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He  went  on,  not  sparing  himself: 

"I  have  brought  her  these  thousands 
of  miles  to  marry  me,  on  the  strength 
of  a  recollection— a  recollection  of 
twenty-five  years  old— and  now— now 
I  find  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  hon- 
or obliges  me— and "      He  stopped 

short.  She  Interrupted  him  with  an 
Impatient  gesture. 

"There  Is  a  great  deal  talked  about 
honor  and  obligation  and  so  forth,"  she 
said,  looking  at  Joshua;  "but,  lor  my 
part,  I  know  nothing  so  insane  as  for 
a  man  to  marry  a  woman  so  utterly  nn- 
suited  to  him  as  Miss  Tebbs  Is  to  you. 
In  my  opinion  the  eleventh  hour  is  not 
too  late  to  draw  back." 

"Impossible!"  Josbua  said  again,  and 
he  wondered  vaguely  how  Mrs.  Brent- 
wood had  discovered  In  the  space  of 
a  morning  call  the  fact  of  bis  and 
Maria's  mutual  unsultablllty.  Mrs. 
Brentwood  noticed  the  tone  of  his  re- 
monstrance was  feebler. 

"You  are  doing  an  Injustice  to  her, 
too,"  continued  the  little  woman,  fol- 
lowing up  ber  advantage.  "I  consider 
you  do  not  fulfil  a  husband's  obliga- 
tions If  you  do  not  give  your  wife  un- 
divided devotion." 

A  vision  of  Maria,  with  her  withered 
cheek,  her  faded,  blue  eyes  and  attmu- 
ated  figure,  roae  before  him  at  her 
words.  Hla  vein  of  humor  was  not 
strong,  or  It  might  have  been  touched 
at  the  thought  of  "undivided  devotion" 
in  connection  with  Miss  Tebbs;  but  It 
never  had  been  strong,  and  besides  the 
situation  was  too  grave  to  be  humor. 
ouB.  Almost  lasenslbly  he  was  allow- 
ing Mrs.  Brentwood  to  influence  him  at 
last. 

"Not  fair  to  her?"  he  repeated;  and 
then  helplessly,  "What  would  you  have 
me  do?  Nothing  but  a  bound  or  a 
sneak  would  draw  back  now."  She 
had  been  working  up  to  this.  It  was 
what  she  wished.  She  knited  her 
brows  seriously. 

"Ton  must  foUow  my  directions,"  sbe 
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went  OD,  wltb  a  prettr  tUr  of  dictation. 
He  dtd  not  reply. 

"1  have  not  tbonght  it  out  eonnected- 
It,"  she  went  on;  "bat  it  must  Im  man- 
aged Bomehow,  and  wltb  tact  I  tblnlc  it 
may  be  managed." 

"Do  you  mean  1  must  see  lier  and 
make  an  explanation?"  be  aeked, 
sbrinklng  viBlbly. 

"No."  8be  said,  tbougbtfully;  "I  tbtnk 
tbe  best  way  for  you  would  be  to 
Write."  She  Indicated  her  davenport 
as  she  spoke,  as  If  there  and  then  she 
would  have  him  begin. 

"I  Bhould  (eel  auch  a  cad,"  he  said; 
but  his  remonetraace  waB  aeoBlbly 
weaker.  There  was  relief  In  the 
thought  of  pen  and  Ink  after  the  dread 
nightmare  of  a  personal  Interview. 

"You  must  write,"  she  said;  "and  you 
mnst  be  called  away.  I  think  that 
would  be  best" 

He  was  silent,  listening,  willing  to 
put  himaeir  entirely  Into  her  bands. 

"You  must  be  pi-epai-ed  to  sacrlflce 
something,"  she  went  on,  decidedly; 
"of  course  yon  cannot  expect  to  get  out 
of  a  dilemma  like  this  without  sacrific- 
ing something." 

Joshua  seized  on  the  Idea  eagerly. 

"Sacrifice?"  he  said;  'If  there  was 
anything  I  could  sacrifice,  any  comiien- 
satloQ  I  could  make,  It  would  be  tbe 
only  thing  that  would  reconcile  me  to 
the  step." 

"Even  If  it  is  a  pretty  severe  sacri- 
fice?" she  asked,  to  test  htm. 

"The  harder  the  better,"  be  respond- 
ed, eagerly.  "But  I  do  not  see  liow  it 
can  he  managed.  What  compensation 
would  she  consider  sufficient  to  make 
up  for  losing  her  home,  for  rooting  ber 
out  from  all  ber  familiar  surroundings, 
and  bringing  her  bere  to  England  at 
this  time  of  life?" 

Mrs.  Brentwood  was  silent,  thinking 
deeply. 

'1  shall  think  It  over,"  she  aald,  after 
a  pauBe.  "There  must  be  some  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.    I  shall  think  It 


over.  Come  back  tomorrow.  I  shall 
be  in  tomorrow  afternoon." 

He  rose  and  stood  looking  Into  tbe 
fire  with  the  expresstoD  of  one  who 
tries  to  rouse  himself  and  come  back 
to  the  matter  lu  hand— the  matter  In 
hand  with  him  being  a  visit  to  the 
Hotel  Windsor  and  Maria.  *  He  took 
Mrs.  Brentwood's  band  in  leaving,  and 
pressed  it.  He  did  not  Qnlte  know 
whether  out  of  that  wonderful  brain  oC 
hers  she  could  evolve  some  plan  by 
which  he  might  be  freed  from  marriage 
with  this  woman,  who,  in  torty-elgbt 
hours,  bad  become  so  utterly  distaste- 
ful to  blm.  Mrs.  Brentwood  gave  him 
a  vety  bright  and  encouraging  smile. 

"Don't  look  so  down."  sbe  said,  rally- 
lugly.  "Trust  me.  You  want  faith." 
And  "Come  back  tomorrow,"  she  add- 
ed, nodding  ber  head,  and  smiling 
again. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  Hotel  Wlnd- 
aor  from  Cleveland  Square  with  a  de- 
cidedly heavy  heart,  notwltbatanding 
Mrs.  Brentwood's  cheery  words. 

Maria  was  up  and  met  him,  when  he 
was  shown  into  her  sitting-room,  wltb 
a  curious  contortion  of  feature  that  did 
duty  for  a  smile. 

"I  have  caught  cold,"  she  said,  when 
he  asked  ber  mechanlcaQy  how  sbe  did, 
and  sbe  drew  a  dingy,  brown  sbawl 
about  her  sloping  shoulders,  and 
reached  out  a  hand  for  a  bottle  of 
eucalyptus  salts  that  stood  near.  JoBhna 
stood  on  the  beartbnig  and  looked 
down  on  her.  He  could  see  how  ttaln 
tbe  parting  in  her  hair  was  from  where 
he  stood,  and  bow  gray  the  hair 
Itself.  The  batcbetty  features  were 
silhouetted  agalnet  the  window. 

"How  unfortunate,"  he  said,  mecban* 
Ically  stUI. 

"Yes,"  she  returned,  with  a  little 
laugh;  "It  Is  not  exactly  lively  being 
shut  up  here."  There  was  a  suspicion 
of  offence  In  her  tone,  but  JoBhua  was 
too  preoccupied  to  notice  that.  To  tell 
the  truth  she  bad  expected  ber  brlde- 
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groom  earlier  In  the  day.  and  thongbt 
him  a  tardy  comer. 

"No,  Indeed,"  be  Bald.  He  bad  made 
up  bis  mind  to  InslDuate  that  bUBtoess 
called  him  away  ou  a  abort  absence, 
but  be  bad  not  framed  the  words. 
Then  she  contlDued: 

"I  think  I  sbonld  like  to  send  for 
Sally." 
-Sally?"  be  said.  "Who  Is  Sallyr 
"Sara's  child,"  she  said.  "She  mar- 
rled  a  struggling  cnratc  In  the  Leeds 
district.  I  should  like  to  see  her,  if  I 
tbonght  she  could  leave  home." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Josbua,  eagerly. 
"By  all  means  send  for  ber.  Give  me 
your  niece's  address,  and  I  will  send 
her  a  retum  ticket.  Such  little  matters 
as  railway  fares  are  not  always  easily 
manned  by  cleigymm's  families." 

Miss  Tebbs's  face  showed  signs  of  re- 
lenting. 

"Thank  you,"  ^e  said;  "that  would 
be  nice,  and  I  would  feel  her  con4>any 
and  «he  could  help  me  In  tbe  matter  of 
—well— of  my"— and  for  a  moment  she 
almost  looked  shy— "my  trousseau." 

Tbe  words  were  rather  like  a  cold 
douche  to  Josbua,  but  be  stood  them 
manfully,  and  be  got  out  bis  pocket- 
hook  and  ibade  a  memorandum  of  Mrs. 
Howden's  address,  with  a  consoling 
leellng  that  it  would  not  he  so  ntterly 
desplcable  for  him  to  leave  Maria  In 
her  charge  when  be  went  on  bis  ficti- 
tious buslsess,  as  it  would  be  to  leave 
ber  unprotected  In  London. 

There  was  a  tittle  awkward  pause 
after  be  had  written  down  the  address. 
Joshua  was  almost  painfully  conscious 
of  tbe  circumstances.  What  was  be 
expected  to  do  7  Should  be  perhaps 
take  a  chair  near  her  and  take  ber 
band?  Would  that  be  tbe  proper  course 
to  pursue?  He  had  been  sorry  for  her. 
He  was  sorry  for  her  still,  but  some- 
how the  prospect  of  having  her,  so  long 
as  she  was  In  Australia,  bad  been  al- 
most picturesque — the  notion  of  brlgbl- 
enlng  ber  Ufe,   and  of  compensating 
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her  for  some  of  Its  hardness— and  now 
the  reality  was  so  wholly  different 
from  bis  Imaginings. 

What  he  did  was  to  take  a  chair  opi 
poslte  to  her.  She  broke  tbe  Edlenc^ 
still  relenting. 

"Mrs.  Brentwood  was  here  this  morn- 
ing," she  said. 

Joshua  was  actually  getting  diplo- 
matic. He  did  not  confess  tbe  fact 
was  no  news  to  him. 

"Ab,"  be  said,  "it  was  good  of  her. 
Brentwood— her  husband— Is  my  great 
chum,  and  he  has  married  a  charming 
woman." 

"So  she  explained,"  Ulss  Tehbs  said 
—"not,"  with  a  little  laugh  (she  had 
not  been  gifted  with  a  musical  laugh), 
"that  she  was  charming,  but  tliftt  ber 
husband  and  you  were  friends.  In  fact, 
I  suppose  that  was  at  the  root  of  her 
professions  of  friendship  for  me." 

"NatBrally,"  said  Josbua,  a  little 
GuHly.  *'It  was  natural,  in  the  circum- 
stances, she  should  wish  to  show  yon 
some  atteutioD." 

Maria  pursed  her  lips  a  little  enig- 
matically. It  was  easy  to  see  that,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  she  had  not 
taken  to  Mrs.  Brentwood. 

"She  made  a  great  fuss  about  this 
friendship,"  she  went  on.  "I  should 
have  thought  that  now  that  Mr.  Brent- 
wood Is  marrledfhe  would  not  care 
about  men  friends." 

Joshua  accepted  the  remark  and  di- 
gested it,  but  did  not  challenge  IL 
This  was  tbe  wife  he  had  selected  vol- 
untarily. She  meant,  as  soon  as  she 
had  tbe  right,  to  appropriate  him  whol- 
ly to  Isolate  him  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Their  conversation  was  alto- 
getber  so  different  from  anything  he 
bad  Imagined— and,  oh!  so  different 
from  those  bright,  racy  little  Inter- 
changes be  bad  bad  with  Esther.  He 
had  thought  to  recall  old  reminiscences, 
endeared  by  distance,  but  somehow, 
now  that  she  was  here  and  they  were 
opportunely  alone,  he  had  lost  tbe  In- 
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cllnatlon.    He    changed    the    subject 
rather  abruptly. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  thought  of  thle 
nJece  of  yours."  be  eald,  twlBtlug  his 
pocketbook  in  hie  Qogers.  "1  am  very 
sorry,  especially  at  such  a  time,  but  I 
fear  I  shall  have  to  be  absent  for  a  fevr 
days  on  business." 

Sbe  looked  up,  rather  startled. 

"Just  now!"  sbe  asked. 

He  nodded,  convinced  that  she  would 
Interpret  hla  expression  as  guIlL 

"I  shall  need  to  run  over  to  Paris," 
be  said,  clearing  his  throat  elaborately, 
and  Using  on  the  French  capital  as  an 
Inspiration. 

"Yon  could  not  wait  until  after— after 
—I  have  a  great  dealre  to  visit  Paris 
■gain,'"  she  continued,  not  flnlsbing 
her  flrst  sentoice. 

"I  am  afraid  I  could  not  wait." 
returned  Jortiua.  scoring  on  the 
hearthrug  with  hie  umbrella,  and 
understanding  the  elllpdi  only  too 
well.  "This  business  Is  urgent.  I  tear 
I  could  not  postpone  It  for  any  reason." 

She  looked  distinctly  disappointed,  and 
be,  manlike,  found  himself  angry  with 
Ura.  Brentwood  for  bet  suggestion.  He 
felt  a  gneak-a  cad— everything  he  had 
prophesied  he  would  feel,  In  this  mat- 
ter. It  was  a  wretched  business,  how- 
ever be  took  It.  He  might  wreck  bis 
life's  happiness  lu  thp  one  case,  but  he 
would  not  feel  so  ntterly  despicable 
and  dastardly  as  In  adopting  the  alter- 
native. 

"1  shall  have  Sally,"  Maria  was  say. 
lug,  when  he  could  listen  to  her. 

course,  yon  will  have  Salty.  Tou 
not  mind  my  being  away,"  he 
nrriedly,  and  he  arose.  "I  shall 
If  this  wire  Just  now.  Ton  may 
her  here  tomorrow  or  the  day 
If  flbe  starts  at  once.  I  shall 
round  tomorrow,  of  course."  he 
as  be  shook  hands  awkwardly, 
t  Is  to  be  hoped  I  shall  find  your 
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I  Its  course,"  she  said; 


"colds  don't  come  and  go  so  rapidly  as 
that"  He  felt  her  words  a  tacit  re- 
proach to  his  would-he  cheery  tone. 
He  went  out  feeling  mean,  contempt- 
ible. He  had  made  no  reference  to 
their  marriage,  and  of  course  naturally 
she  must  have  expected  it 

"When  will  you  be  going  away?"  she 
asked,  as  she  came  to  the  door  of  the 
slttlug-room  with  him,  and  be  an- 
swered that  matters  would  probably 
have  matured  themselves  by  the  next 

Mrs.  Brentwood  went  the  next  morn- 
ing to  see  Miss  Tebbs  again,  and  she 
even  asked  her  to  come  to  lunch  at 
Cleveland  Square,  an  Invitation  which 
that  lady  declined.  Mrs.  Brentwood 
went  with  Intention.  She  wanted  to 
help  Jo^ua,  and.  before  giving  advice 
that  would  be  of  value,  sbe  needed  to 
study  this  woman  to  whom  he  bad 
rashly  pledged  himself.  She  returned 
from  her  morning  visit  more  drmly  re- 
solved than  before  that  Joshua  should 
not  be  sacrificed.  He  deserved  to  be 
pretty  severely  punished  after  bis  rash 
behavior,  and  she  had  no  objections 
that  he  should  suffer  In  a  measure,  but 
bis  life  must  not  be  spoilt— his  and 
BAher's— while  sbe  could  and  would 
prevent  It. 

When  Joshua  turned  up  in  the  after- 
noon, looking  dubious  and  crestfallen, 
she  had  her  plans  all  In  train. 

"I  hear  you  are  going  to  Paris,"  she 
said,  smiling.  "I  have  been  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor  this  morning,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

"I  did  not  know  where  to  go,"  Joshua 
said,  rather  dismally.  "I  have  more 
than  half  a  mind  to  stay  at  home  and 
go  through  with  It"  he  added. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  said,  de- 
cidedly. "Paris  is  an  excellent  move, 
and  the  niece — she  has  been  found  feas- 
lUe.  She  Is  an  In^Iratlon.  I  believe 
she  comes  to-night^  Yon  must  meet 
her.  Then  yon  must  go  away  tomor- 
row for  some  days— a  week  even.  If 
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necessary— and  after  tbat  yon  must 
write." 

"Write  and  say  I  don't  wish  to  marry 
her?"  asked  Joshua,  still  dismally.  He 
vas  rather  more  dlfflcnlt  to  manage 
than  be  bad  been  the  day  before,  more 
spliitiess. 

"Write  and  say  tbat  after  mature 
consideration  you  have  come  to  the 
concluBloti  tbat  you  are  unsulted  to 
each  other— that  you  do  not  believe 
eltber  calculated  to  make  the  other 
happy,  and  that  you  think  It  iKtter  to 
be  frank  on  the  subject  and  to  rectify 
the  mistake  before  It  Is  Irreparable, 
and  BO  on.  You  might  say.  too,  that 
years  have  developed  tastes  and  ten- 
dencies that  yon  fed  would  make  yon 
quite  unsulted  to  each  other;  that  you 
cannot  express  how  much  yon  deplore 
the  error  you  have  made,  and  tbat  any- 
thing In  your  power  you  will  gladly  do 
should  It  be  considered  compensation." 

There  was  a  pause  after  Mrs.  Brent- 
wood bad  completed  the  gist  of  the 
prospective  letter  that  Joshua  was  to 
write. 

"She  wduld  have  me  up  for  breach  of 
promise,"  said  Joshua,  with  rather  a 
sickly  smile. 

,"I  don't  tbIAk  so,"  his  companion 
said.  "What  she  may  and  most  prob- 
ably will  do  IB  to  demand  a  sum:  it 
may  be  an  Income,  and  you  must  not 
shirk  It;  Id  fact,  you  must  Intimate 
your  willingness  to  provide  It  as  deli- 
cately as  yon  can  In  the  letter.  Ttils 
niece— If  she  Is  sensible  she  will  advise 
her  to  accept  your  offer;  and  her  aunt 
seems  to  have  a  great  atTectlon  for  her; 
she  will  probably  go  and  live  with  her, 
and  by  her  account  she  Is  poor  enough 
to  be  glad  of  her  income  twing  sup- 
plemented." 

Joshua  looked  into  the  fire. 

"1  can  only  try,"  he  said,  slowly. 

"Of  course  you  must  try."  she  said, 
cheerily;  and,  as  be  stood  up.  "I  am 
sure  I  wish  you  success  with  all  my 


"When  does  the  niece  come?"  hQ 
asked,  buttoning  bis  overcoat  and  pre- 
paring to  go.  shrinking  more  than  be 
would  have  confessed  from  the  inter* 
view  before  him. 

"6.30,  Euston,"  she  said.  "And  yon 
wlU  leave  town  tomorrow?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  be  said.  "I  shall 
leave  town  tomorrow." 

"And  you  will  let  me  know  how 
things  work?" 

"I  shall  certainly  let  you  know,"  he 
said;  "but  I  am  not  bopefuL" 

"I  shall  do  wbat  1  caa  for  you  here," 
she  said— "I  mean  with  the  niece.  Do 
not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  lose  sight  ot 
your  Interests." 

"If  I  bad  as  little  to  fear  In  other 
directions,"  be  said,  taking  her  hand 
and  pressing  It  gratefully — "well,  yon 
shall  hear  from  Paris.    Good-bye!" 

When  be  reached  Miss  Tebbs's  bote)-: 
these  Interviews  had  developed  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  nightmare— he 
found  tbat  lady  rather  more  animated 
than  on  the  previous  day,  though  her 
cold  still  hung  about  her,  and  added  to 
the  faded  appearance  of  her  eyes  and 
her  generally  washed-out  aspect. 

"I  am  going  away  tomorrow,"  Joshua 
said,  hastily;  "my  business  cannot  be 
postponed;  but  you  will  have  your 
niece." 

"It  Is  most  unfortunate,"  she  said, 
with  almost  a  touch  of  peevishness; 
"but,  yes,  I  shall  have  Sally.  She  Is 
coming  to-night." 

"Qood!"  be  said;  "I  shall  meet  her, 
Ekies  she  come  Into  Euston?" 

Miss  Tebbs  nodded.  "It  Is  like  Sally 
to  come  off  at  a  moment's  notice,  like 
this.    She  never  q>ared  herself." 

The  praise  of  Sally  sent  a  warm,  re* 
sponslve  glow  through  Joshua's  heart 
His  course  would  not  have  been  so 
clear  as  It  was  had  It  not  been  for  the 
accommodating  Sally.  She  supplied 
them,  too,  with  food  for  conversation 
till  It  was  time  for  Josbua  to  go  to 
meet  her,  and  the  more  eloquent  Harta 
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frev  OTer  the  grinding  poverty  of  the 
Howden  family,  tbe  more  sangnine 
CT«w  JoBbua  of  the  enccees  of  Mrs. 
Brentwood's  plan.  Mra.  Brentwood 
had  once  eald,  "Believe  me,  my  dear 
lit.  Grenfedl,  she  Is  more  iu  love  with 
your  Income  than  she  Is  with  you,"  and 
Joshua  remembered  the  remark  with 
pleasure. 

-  He  went  to  meet  Mrs.  Howden,  and 
found  her  rather  a  shrinking,  timid 
creature,  rather  pretty,  rather  careful, 
and  troubled-looking  about  the  eyes, 
t>ut  eager  to  greet  Aunt  Maria.  He 
took  her  to  the  hotel  and  left  her. 
■  Next  day  he  reluctantly  travelled  in 
the  cold  to  Paris,  and  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe.  His 
brain  had  seldom  been  so  busy  compos- 
ing as  It  was  during  bis  journey,  and 
after  It  bad  come  to  an  end.  He  made 
Jottings  In  his  note-book  from  time  to 
time.  When  should  he  write  to  Maria 
—directly  on  arrival  or  later?  Maria 
would  expect  some  sort  of  communi- 
cation. If  it  were  only  his  address.  A 
love  letter[  What  if  she  should  expect 
B  love  letter?  Perhaps  he  had  better 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  at  once. 
What  he  bad  to  do  would  not  be  facili- 
tated by  delay. 

He  mooned  about  the  hotel  rather 
drearily,  then  he  strolled  the  streets  in 
an  unseeing,  listless  way,  and  then  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  write  the  fateful 
letter. 

The  gist,  when  finished,  was  much 
what  Mrs.  Brentwood  bad  suggested, 
worded  as  delicately  as  possible;  hut 
be  was  more  lavish  in  his  offer  of 
''compensation"  than  even  Mrs.  Brent- 
wood would  hare  been.  When  be  had 
completed  bis  composition  be  read  and 
reread  It  It  was  not  a  production  he 
could  feel  any  pride  in,  however  taken. 
He  wns  only  anxious  to  modify  the 
meanness  wbere  he  could.  When  he 
bad  Improved  and  reltn proved  upon  ft, 
«id  had  begun  to  doubt  If  the  Improve- 
ideots  were  Improvements,  he  sent  It 


off,  and  waited  with  what  composure 
he  could  summon  for  Maria's  answer. 
Wben  the  post  that  might  have  brought 
her  reply  passed  with  non^  he  became 
UDeosy.  What  was  her  course  of  ac- 
tion going  to  be?  Would  she  Insist  on 
his  fulfilling  his  promise,  or  would  hei 
dignity  be  too  much  wounded  for  her 
to  make  any  reply  at  all  at  present?  If 
she  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches 
It  was  only  what  he  deserved;  Indeed, 
be  would  feet  himself  let  off  easily. 

It  came  at  last,  wben  he  was  finding 
the  suspense  well-nigh  unbearable,  not- 
withstanding an  encouraging  letter 
from  Bill's  Indefatigable  lltUe  wife. 
His  fingers  trembled  like  a  nervous 
school-girl's  as  he  tore  the  envelope 
open.  He  glanced  over  the  contents, 
then  cooled  down  in  a  measure  and 
mastered  them  more  slowly.  The  let- 
ter was  not  quite  what  he  bad  expect- 
ed. There  were  no  wild,  hysterical  re- 
proaches, no  excited  upbraidlngs.  No! 
It  was  more  a  lawyer-like  document. 
Certainly  a  man  of  the  law  had  bad 
bis  finger  In  It.  Joshua  realised  the 
fact  with  Intense  and  unbounded  relief. 
To  do  with  a  business  man  and  not  aa 
hysterical  and  ill-used  woman  braced 
his  whole  nature  and  made  a  different 
man  of  him.  Another  man  than  Joshua 
might  have  felt  inclined  to  stagger  at 
the  magnitude  of  required  "compen- 
sation," for  "all  that  Miss  Tebbs  had 
suffered  through  Mr.  Grenfell's  Ill- 
judged  proposal,"  but  Joshua  experi- 
enced only  relief.  Was  he  really  to  be 
extricated  from  the  dreadful  dilemma 
In  which  he  found  bimself?  It  was 
rather  bard  at  first  to  realize  tbe  good 
news.  Maria,  about  wliom  he  bad 
woven  so  much  romantic  Interest  not 
so  very  long  ago,  Maria  was  willing  to 
accept  a  round  sum  in  lieu  of  bis  care 
and  his  home  and  himself.  Lucky,  in- 
deed, for  him  that  Maria  had  nothing 
of  tbe  romantic  about  her. 

He  perused  tbe  welcome  letter  many 
times.    Life  bad,  somehow,  taken  on  a 
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different  bue  since  Its  receipt.  The 
serruitB  In  the  hotel  mast  have  noticed 
It  His  step  was  more  elastic.  The 
sombre  Englishman  was  not  so  sad- 
eyed.  Obvlonsly,  be  bad  bad  good  tid- 
ings. Bj-aod-by  be  realized  there  was 
no  cause  to  exile  himself  any  longer. 
Ho  would  write  to  Maria,  and  he  would 
write— no,  be  might  eren  wire  to  Mrs. 
Brentwood — that  would  be  quicker,  and 
then  he  might  go  back  to  London. 
Back  to  London!  He  felt  ten  good 
years  younger  as  be  travelled  back  to 
Calais.  There  Is,  perhaps,  no  sensation 
so  rejuvenating  as  relief  from  the  re- 
moval of  some  Inqiendlng  calamity. 

What  a  sense  of  Inznry  to  get  Into 
Iiondon  smoke  and  darkness,  to  drive 
through  the  famlUar,  lighted  streets! 
Home  had  never  seemed  so  much  home 
to  blm  before  as  It  did  now.  He  dwelt 
pleasantly  on  the  familiar  rooms,  be 
was  specially  t>ealgnant  In  his  manner 
to  Thomas,  and  be  lounged  away  the 
evening  In  a  sort  of  delightful  Imagin- 
ing. They  were  not  connected  imagin- 
ings. He  touched  superficially  here 
and  there  on  bits  of  topics,  Just 
flklmmed  the  surface  of  thoughts  that 
used  to  please  him,  and  whose  Indul- 
gence for  some  time  back  he  had  felt 
obliged  to  deny  himself. 

He  did  not  go  to  Cleveland  Square, 
sHhougb  be  would  have  Uked  to  do  so. 
He  was  deterred  by  something  of  the 
feeling  that  we  have  In  being  caught 
unlllng  Immedlat^y  after  a  funersL 
It  seemed  to  him  that  It  would  be  more 
decent  to  wait  till  tomorrow.  He 
would,  by  tbat  time,  bave  composed 
himself  to  a  more  suitable  frame  of 
mind.  He  would  be  able  to  exercise 
mora  self-control,  and  It  would  be  more 
seemly. 

He  had  written  to  Maria  from  Paris, 
'  Jiccedlng  to  all  her  demands,  and  he 
felt  wonderfully  free  and  light-hearted 
4u  he  went  forth  next  morning.  Bvery- 
thlng  was  different— everything  bright- 
er.  He  did  not  do  much  business  that 
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day.  and  he  felt  its  hours  long,  as  we 
do  when  forced  to  fill  them  with  what 
oar  heart  is  not  In.  As  soon  as  he  could 
he  made  his  way  to  Cleveland  Square, 
and  to  Its  good  genius.  On  the  way 
there  be  told  himself  he  must  be  sub- 
dued and  circumspect,  not  buoyant.  He 
must  not  exhibit  too  much  unseemly 
relief. 

I'he  servant  said  Mrs.  Brentwood 
was  at  home,  and  Joshua  went  in 
briskly.  She  rose  from  her  davenport 
as  be  entered. 

"It  Is. all  right,"  she  said,  extemUng 
her  hand  and  smiling.    "I  am  so  glad." 

He  was  not  sure  how  to  accept  con- 
gratuladons  offered  on  so  delicate  a 
subject,  but  he  presed  ber  band  In  re- 
turn.aud  said,  "Thank  you."  and  tried 
to  Infuse  a  tinge  of  moumfulness  Into 
bis  smile. 

"She  accepted  your  offer?"  she  asked, 
not  pretending  to  beat  about  the  bush. 

"She  acc^>ted  my  offer,"  he  said. 

"Wise  woman,"  rtie  returned;  and 
then  she  sat  down  and  poured  him  out 
some  tea,  and  did  not  speak  again  for 
a  time. 

"She  Is  going  to  live  with  the  niece," 
she  went  on.  "So  much  I  have  found 
out  And  yon  have  made  her  amide 
provision,  I  think.  Ton  have  nothing 
now  with  which  to  rei)roach  yourself. 
I  think  her  reply  to  you  was  sufflclent 
to  show  you  that  there  was  no  heart 
wound  to  her." 

"Yes,"  said  Joshua,  very  willing  to 
be  re-established  In  his  own  esteem. 
Mrs.  Brentwood  had  such  a  delightful, 
comfortable  understanding  of  him.  He 
began  to  feel  soothed  and  to  expand. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Brentwood  ctMisld- 
ered  him.  She  bad  motlveB  for  her 
thoughtful  consideration  of  her  visitor. 
She  was  thinkii^  her  own  thoughts, 
but  she  did  not  wish  to  frustrate  plans 
by  being  too  precipitate.  She  would 
bide  her  time.  There  was  a  note 
speeding  to  Brttton  Vicarage,  which 
was  the  result  of  past  serious  conslder- 
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atlon.  But  she  did  oot  mean,  by  any 
means,  to  Impart  tbe  fact  to  her  vis- 
itor. 

Joshua  went  away  by-and-by,  before 
BUI  came  borne,  but  not  before  tie  had 
fixed  an  evening,  not  far  distant,  to 
dine  at  Cleveland  Square. 

"I  have  asked  Betber,"  Mrs.  Brent- 
wood said,  later,  to  ber  husband,  and 
she  tried  to  look  innocent  and  uncon- 
acloua.  "It  Is  aot  a  nice  Idea  to  tblnli 
of  tbat  pretty  girl  vegetating  In  the 
country.  It  Is  a  sort  of  duty  one  owes 
to  one's  unmarried  friends  to  see  that 
they  do  not  waste  tbelr  sweetness  oD 
tbe  desert  atr," 

Bill  laughed  rather  loudly.  He  was 
even  apt  to  be  boisterous  on  occation, 
but  Mary  did  not  resent  It 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "what  shall 
you  do  when  at  last  you  have  got 
Joshua  to  run  In  double  harness?  Tour 
mission  in  life  will  be  gone."  But 
there  were  times  when  Mary  was  not 
to  be  penetrated  by  cball. 

Bsther  came.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  what  Inducements  were  held  out 
for  her  to  accept  tbe  Invitation,  but  she 
came.  And  Joshua  saw  her,  as  little 
Mrs.  Brentwood  Intended  he  should, 
and  gradually  a  certain  picture  that 
had  used  to  have  possession  of  him 
was  reconstructed  In  his  Imagination, 
and  tbe  central  figure  that  had  t>een 
displaced  was  promoted  again  to  the 
place  of  honor.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  was  conscious  of  what  went  on  In 
hts  mind.  He  only  knew  that  It  was 
delightful  to  continue  those  small  din- 
ners at  the  Breatwoods'— only  knew 
that  there  was  a  flavor,  a  piquancy, 
about  tbe  portie  carrie  that  had  some- 
how not  belonged  to  the  trio— only 
knew  that  Esther  grew  prettier  and 
more  unexpectedly  brilliant  every  time 
he  met  her— only  knew  that  she  seemed 
still  striving  after  an  explanation  of 
those  problems  that  had  used  to  puzslc 
her.  From  that  there  was  but  a  step 
to  wonder  if,  perhaps,  he  could  give  her 


something  that  would  smooth  life— 
that  would  make  easier  of  attainment 
all  tbe  things  she  seemed  to  be  eager 
about  And  then,  because  In  her  he 
saw  all  that  had  seemed  to  talm  to  be- 
wanting  In  Maria,  he  formed  the  reso- 
lution to  ask  her.  He  did  not  consult 
Mrs.  Brentwood  this  time.  He  knew 
InstincUvely  that  he  had  her  on  his- 
side,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  fac- 
ulty of  perception  seemed  to  have  de- 
veloped lately  In  him. 

He  was  perhaps  a  little  precipitate,. 
If  tbe  term  could  be  applied  In  connec- 
tion with  anything  that  had  lengthened 
Itself  out  as  bis  intentions  had  done, 
when  he  did  at  last  propose.  Perhaps 
there  was  wanting  romance,  both  of 
place  and  time  when  be  made  his  pro- 
posal They  were  standing  before  a. 
picture  in  the  Boyal  Academy.  Bsther 
was  fond  of  pictures.  The  rooms  were- 
not  so  full  as  usual.  It  was  verging  onr 
lunch-hour.  Mrs.  Brentwood  had  gone- 
to  meet  her  husband  in  tbe  corridor,, 
according  to  promise. 

"That  is  very  like  the  country  about 
my  home,"  sbe  remarked.  "Will  yoik 
look  up  the  name,  please?  I  feel  sure- 
I  recognize  the  place." 

Joshua  did  as  he  was  ashed,  and  gave- 
the  name,  which,  however,  was  so 
vague  as  to  leave  Esther  still  In  doubt 

"1  shall  be  going  borne  soon,  now,"' 
she  said,  later,  In  answer  to  a  remark 
of  his.  "Tou  cannot  think  bow  abso- 
lutely stIU  life  there  Is,  after  the  bnstle- 
of  town." 

Joshua  was  startled.  It  was  what  ho 
had  been  afraid  of,  tbis  announcement 
of  ber  sudden  going. 

"Not  surely  soon?"  he  said;  "you 
have  only  been  In  town  a  few  days." 

"Teu,"  she  said,  and  Joshua  thought 
he  detected  a  little  regretful  tone  in  her- 
voice.  It  seemed  to  carry  bim  off  bis- 
head  a  little. 

"Don't  go,"  be  said,  to  a  voice  that 
had  some  pleading  in  It.    "I  want  yot> 
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She  looked  up,  a  little  atutled  at  the 
dlBjoluted  wordft  A  faint  tinge  came 
Into  lier  cbeeka,  and  a  light  of  compre- 
hension Into  her  eyes. 

"I  waot  you  to  marry  me,"  he  said, 
again.  "I  have  wanted  to  ask  you  for 
long.  It  wanted  courage.  You  are 
young  and— and— 1  am  old." 

The  words  came  out  in  Jerks.  It  was 
the  old  soce  point  He  did  not  know 
how  she  might  regard  the  disparity. 

"That  is  nothing,"  she  said,  gently, 
the  flush  deepening  on  her  cheeks;  "be- 
sides, you  do  not  know— I  am  not  so 
young  after  all— I  was  twenty-eight 
last  birthday." 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  laughed, 
and  he  looked  down  on  her  and  be 
laughed,  too.  He  could  not  help  It.  It 
was  not  that  he  saw  anything  humor- 
ous or  witty  In  her  rejoinder,  only  from 
sheer  Ugbt-beartedness.  And  while 
they  were  In  this  pleasurable  state  the 
Brentwooda  Joined  them.  Mary  did 
not  say  anything,  but  she  saw  a  good 
deal.  In  fact,  she  may  be  said  to  hare 
seen  It  all  before  lunch  was  over.  Bill 
saw  nothing.  Men  are  made  of  denser 
material. 

When  they  were  at  home  at  Cleve- 
land Square,  Esther  said  to  her  friend: 

"He  has  asked  me." 

And  Mrs.  Brentwood  said,  simply, 
"I  am  so  gladi"  and  they  kissed  as 
women  have  a  way  of  doing  on  an  oc- 
casion of  the  sort  If  little  Mrs.  Brent- 
wood felt  a  small  glow  of  selt'Congrat- 
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utatlon  go  through  her.  It  is  not  on  the 
whole  sarprlslng.  Nor  la  It  astonishing 
that  she  felt  Bill's  praise,  in  the  shape 
of  "you  are  a  clever  little  woman  and 
no  mistake!"  not  altogether  unmerited. 

Joshua  travelled  home  to  the  vicar- 
age with  bis  betrothed,  and  there  be 
was  duly  inspected.  I  am  bound  to  say 
be  was  the  sort  of  bridegroom— sub- 
stantial, generous— to  delight  a  some- 
what careful  and  troubled  father-in- 
law,  rather  than  prospectlTe,  romance- 
loving  sisters;  but  on  closer  acquaint- 
ance they,  too,  were  won  over  to  take 
a  very  favorable  view  of  Joshua.  They 
found  that  Joshua  meant  the  attain- 
ment of  much  that  bad  hitherto  been  to 
them  unattainable. 

As  for  Joshua,  he  married  his  bride 
from  the  vicarage,  and  then  be  took 
her  home  to  De  Vere  Gardens,  and  he 
found  himself  content  It  was  a  curi- 
ous process,  this  putting  Into  concrete 
form,  as  It  were,  what  had  been  hither- 
to a  series  of  abstract  pictures  In  bis 
OWE  brain.  That  was  the  way  In 
which  he  regarded  his  entrance  on  the 
new  Hfe  that  Esther's  presence  seemed 
to  create,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  In  this 
new  Ufe,  which  Esther's  presence,  and 
Esther's  companionship,  and  Esther's 
sympathy  opened  to  him,  as  much  of 
his  dreams  was  fulfilled  as  usually 
falls  to  any  of  us  in  this  world  of  fluc- 
tuations, and  disappointments,  and 
prose. 

A.  Frmer  Robertstm. 


LIFE  IN  A  RUSSIAN  MONASTERY. 


I  am  sailing  across  tbe  White  Sea  in 
the  most  extraordinary  steamer  I  ever 
was  aboard.  Not  that  the  steamer  her- 
self Is  so  unlike  others  of  her  kin;  no, 
the  peculiarity  Is  to  be  traced  to  her 
ownership.    For  this  is  the  steamer  of 


the  monastery— the  moat  holy  monas- 
tery of  Solovetskl;  and  from  the  cap- 
tain, who  paces  tbe  bridge  In  his  black 
cassock,  to  the  dirty  little  wretch  of  a 
steward,  who  bears  about  a  basin  and 
an  Indescribable  dish-cloth  as  his  Irade- 
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inarlc  her  entire  crew  is  made  up  of. 
nonks.  On  the  forecastle  head,  keep- 
ing look-out,  stands  a  monk;  at  the 
wheel,  shifting  his  feet  and  gaping 
tbrougb  the  spokes,  there  stands  an- 
other, and  so  on.  Moreover,  on  the 
after  side  of  Uie^  three  moats,  hangs  a 
gorgeous  Icon,  or  holy  picture,  am  gold 
and  red  and  blue;  la  every  cabin,  and 
over  every  berth,  In  the  pantry  and  all 
sorts  of  odd  comers,  hang  smaller 
Icons,  all  more  or  lea»  similar  lu  type, 
though  differing  from  one  another  In 
glory;  while  a  ruby  lamp  lights  up  the 
glided  Icon  in  the  saloon,  and  flushes 
the  pale  faces  of  the  first-class  passeu- 
gers,  already  abandoned  to  the  Indig- 
nities of  the  sea. 

But  I  step  outside  on  deck.  What  a 
medley  of  persons  and  tongnes!  The 
fonr-  or  five  hundred  pilgrims  wbo  are 
going  to  the  Holy  Isles  are  lying  all 
over  the  deck— they  and  their  red-cot~ 
tou  bundles.  These  bogomoltsi  are  all 
very  poor;  many  of  them  have  begged 
themselves  along  every  verat  of  the 
way  from  Astrakhan,  or  Kleff,  or  Tula; 
yes.  even  from  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk 
have  they  come— eight  thousand  versta 
away!  Some  appear  to  t>e  almost  Tar- 
tars, and  their  dress  Is  a  hotch-potch 
of  IncoDsidered  trifles  from  the  Klrghis 
and  the  Turkomans,  while  a  few  In  old 
fur  coats— so  old  that  yon  can  easily 
count  the  hairs  on  theta— have  Jour- 
neyed from  the  far  coast  of  Siberia, 
even  from  Kamschatka,  nearly  ten 
thousand  miles  away.  Men  so  old  and 
decrepit  that  they  seem  to  be  dying, 
and  women  so  borne  down  by  life  that 
they  lie  collapsed,  as  If  already  dead; 
men  and  womeo,  too.  In  the  prime  of 
life— yes,  and  children,  with  toUsled 
heads  and  scarlet  shirts  and  little  else- 
all  are  here,  all  have  come,  with  no 
money  of  their  own,  with  nothing  but 
an  inexhaustible  stock  of  vermin,  and 
an  unshaken  faith  in  the  holy  salnta. 

For  Russia,  though  the  most  Asiatic 
of  European  countries.  Is  the  mother 


of  the  profoundest  believers  this  side 
of  the  Drals.  Perhaps  because  of  It— 
wbo  knows?  From  Asia  all  creeds 
have  come;  and  here,  on  the  edge  of 
Asia,  the  Orthodox  Church  llfU  the 
most  ignorant  people  In  Europe  above 
all  earthly  troubles  and  makes  them 
so  regardless  of  poverty  and  hunger 
and  toll,  tiiat,  ea  the  speculation  of  a 
aalnt's  blessmg,  they  do  not  hesttate 
to  Increase  all  three,  if  for  them,  in> 
deed,  they  can  be  Increased.  For  they 
have  come— and  I,  a  foreign  heretic, 
have  come— to  this  remote  corrier  of  the 
Muscovite  Empire,  Just  to  the  threshold 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  far  away  from 
railways  and  cltlea,  Into  the  heart  of 
the  dreaded  White  Sea- the  sea  of  Ice 
—to  visit  one  of  the  moat  holy  shrines 
of  all  Bussia,  the  monastery  of  the 
Solovetskl  Islands. 

And  the  Holy  Isles  of  Russia  repay 
us.  Early  la  the  morning  we  draw 
near  to  the  harbor  of  Solovetskl,  and 
the  pllgrimB,  standing  or  kneeling  on 
deck,  are  singing  with  all  the  feverlsh- 
ness  of  emotion,  long-drawn  hymns 
and  endless  pomtiula.  Their  hour  of  re- 
generation Is  at  hand.  "At  last,  O 
Lord,  at  lastl"  the  shout  of  the  bogo- 
mollsl  goes  up^  Tea,  here  is  the  last 
step  of  the  long  Journey.  Here,  on 
either  side  of  the  land-locked  water.  He 
green  peninsulas,  stretching  out  to- 
wards us  like  arms  to  welcome;  further 
in  and  along  the  sandy  road,  which 
forms  the  quay,  groups  of  black-robed 
monks  are  opening  and  closing;  and 
beyond  and  above  them  rise,  In  all 
their  strange  beauty,  the  golden  crosses 
of  Solovetskl.  On  them  we  look  spell- 
hound.  First,  the  great  outside  ram- 
part of  roughest  red  rock;  then  the 
white  walla  of  many  churches,  chapels, 
and  monastic  buildings;  then  row  upon 
row  of  green  roofs,  and  cupolas  behind 
cupolas;  and  surmounting  these,  high 
above  everything  else,  flames  of  fire 
are  shot  back  to  the  sun  by  the  count- 
less crosses  of  gold.    Close  at  hand  a 
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low  hill,  rounded  by  blue-green  birch- 
woods,  slips  Into  the  mirror  of  a  quiet 
lake,  and  the  picture  Is  finished.  It 
glows  of  ordered  peace,  of  pure  bright- 
ness, or  a  form  of  beauty  I  hare  come 
far  to  seek,  and  now  know  I  have  never 
seen  before. 

The  moment  of  landing  raised  the 
emollona  of  the  pilgrims  to  such  a 
pitch  that  the  noise  and  ciuifuslon  be- 
came indescilbsble.  In  the  midst  of  It 
I  made  my  way  to  the  Guest-House— a 
large  building  Just  outside  tbe  monas- 
tery walls,  set  apart  for  the  pilgrims 
and  all  Tlsltors  from  tbe  onter'world. 
It  has  three  floors— the  top  floor  belog 
reserved  for  women,  tbe  first  fioor  for 
pilgrims  and  visitors  of  the  flrst-claas 
passenger  type,  and  the  ground-floor— 
one  vast  apartment  vrltbont  furniture 
of  any  kind— for  the  great  mass  of 
peasant  and  poor  pilgrims.  I  was 
given  an  excellent  room,  lofty  and 
large,  very  clean,  with  wbltewashed 
walls  and  scrubbed  floors,  having  for- 
mal furniture,  sucb  as  upright  chain, 
MlB-bached  sofa,  and  a  leggy  table, 
with  a  wooden  bed  In  tbe  comer. 
Washing  arrangements  of  a  primitive 
type  were  to  be  found  in  a  cupboard 
at  the  end  of  the  great  corridor,  which 
r&Q  the  whole  leugtb  of  the  building. 

When  I  was  not  dining  witb  the 
monks  in  their  tnipeza,  my  meals  were 
served  In  my  room,  and  I  was  waited 
upon  by  a  young  lay-monk,  a  most 
amiable  fellow,  who,  though  he  knew 
not  a  syllable  of  any  tongue  but  Rus- 
sian, very  quickly  learnt  to  answer  to 
the  name  of  "Mary."  The  food  was 
deadly  monotonous— morning,  noon, 
and  night  he  brought  me  a  broth  of 
sour  ixvo  and  raw  herring,  a  stew  of 
decayed  salmon  and  sour  cream,  a  thin 
porridge  of  barley  and  skimmed  milk. 
No  naeat  is  eaten  by  the  monks  on  this 
holy  island,  and  tbe  pious  visitors,  I 
suppose,  do  not  feel  the  need  of  It  But 
I  was  neither  Bnsslan  nor  Orthodox;  I 
grew  hungrier  and  hungrier  every  day, 
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and  nature  at  last  rebelled  against  this 
saintly  diet  S4>  one  morning  I  called 
Mary,  and  this  conversation  followed: 

"Mary,"  said  I,  "do  you  see  that 
steamer  Just  come  In  from  Archangel!" 

"Yes,  Darin  (excellency),"  be  repUed. 

"On  that  steamer,  Mary,"  I  went  on, 
"there  Is  beef— much  beef." 

Mary  held  up  hie  bands  In  pious  dis- 
may. 

"Mary,"  I  continued,  "Elngllshmen 
are  different  from  Russians.  If  an 
Rngllshman  eat  no  beef,  he  must  die. 
And,  Mary,  I  do  not  want  to  give  yon 
any  trouble  by  dying  Just  now." 

Uary  looked  partly  sympathetic  and 
partly  pleased. 

Then  1  slowly  produced  a  bright  new 
rouble,  and,  poising  It  between  thumb 
and  finger,  gazed  at  It  for  several  long 
seconds,  with  genuine  admiration. 

"Mary,"  I  said,  at  last  "all  this  beau- 
tiful rouble— I  want  not  a  kopeck  of 
change  out  of  It— will  be  yours.  If  yon 
win  bring  me  beef  from  that  steamer." 

I  do  not  know  tbe  exact  depth  of 
Mary's  Infamy  or  the  rigors  of  bis  sub- 
sequent penance,  or  whether  he  forgot 
to  mention  the  matter  when  he  next 
went  to  confessloni  but  that  nlgbt  I 
dined  sumptuously  on  two  poauds  of 
good  Archangel  beef,  cooked  on  board 
the  steamer  and  smuggled  warm  Into 
the  Ouest-House  in  the  folds  of  Mary's 
cassock;  and  on  that  beef  I  went  strong 
for  many  days. 

I  think  that  the  real  charms  of  Solo> 
vetskl  are  its  self -completeness  and 
Isolation.  Solovetski  Is  the  chief  of  a 
group  of  five  Islands;  on  them  all  are 
"cells"  or  small  monasteries,  dependent 
on  the  great  one  at  Solovetski.  The 
Islands  entirely  belong  to  the  monks; 
all  the  agriculture  and  flablsg  and  tim- 
ber-felling is  carried  on  by  them  alone; 
they  alone  build  tbe  boats  and  tbe 
ships,  for  Solovetski  actually  has  a 
small  dry  dock— the  only  one  In  White 
Sea  ports.  Tbe  whole  is  a  monastic 
kingdom;  people  and  rulers  are  merely 
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monks  and  monkish  In  varying  deErees. 
IC  we  see  a  man  putting  up  hay  In 
some  remote  spot,  Tve  notice  tbat  he  is 
a  monlc  or  lay-brother;  If  we  meet  a 
carter  hauling  timber  on  his  (ecelo.  lie, 
loo,  is  a  monk;  If  we  walk  down  to  the 
shore  of  some  qnlet  creek,  the  flsber- 
men  who  are  drying  their  nets  In  the 
suD  are  also  monks.  So  with  every 
one— with  the  brewers  that  make  that 
wonderful  It wi«;  with  the  candiemakers 
who  so  curiously  bleach  the  wax;  with 
the  schoolmasters  who  teach  the  chil- 
dren left  by  pious  parents  for  a  year's 
life  on  Solovetskl;  with  the  leather- 
makers  who  turn  out  such  excellent 
boots  and  tieits;  with  the  painters  who, 
tn  the  Art  School,  paint  icons  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  Northern  Bussia;  with 
those  who  tend  the  horses  and  the 
rake  the  hay;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
those  who  run  the  monastery's  ships 
which  sail  to  Archangel  and  Onega  to 
trade  their  sni-plus  stock  and  to  carry 
pilgrims — all  are  monks  of  various  de- 
grees. Here,  then,  you  see  the  monas- 
tic system  In  emphasis.  It  is  a  monk- 
ish land,  with  a  cbai;«l  on  every  bill, 
and  wayside  crosses  for  finger-posts; 
a  people  of  every  rank  of  monkhood; 
a  government  solely  monastic. 

Really  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  In  the  world,  during  the  three 
short  months  that  It  Is  i>art  of  the 
world.  For  at  all  other  times  you  can- 
not reach  It  for  the  ice. 

Solovetskl  itself,  the  head  and  centre 

nf  it  all.  in  fho  most  wonderful  of  all. 

unded  by  a  great 
;e  red  f  eld  spathic 
uared  and  entirely 
[til  Is  some  twenty 
'orty  feet  high,  and 
n  bastions  rise  to 

If  you  start  from 
walk  steadily  round 
come  back  to  them, 
id  Just  about  a  mile. 

of  its  kind,  and  It 
a  Solovetskl  monk, 


one  Triphon,  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
Swedish  armies  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  monastery.  But  let  me 
pass  within  the  main  gate,  the  first 
half  of  which  consists  of  a  flne-domed 
portico  supported  on  enormous  pillars, 
and  the  second  half,  of  an  archway, 
only  seven  feet  high,  through  the  wall 
itself.  You  walk  tbrougb  this  last  for 
about  twenty  feet,  and  as  you  emerge 
into  the  light  again,  notice  that  there 
hang  above  yon  curious  sliver  models 
of  the  ships  which  brought  Peter  the 
CJreat  here  In  1604.  Then  you  reach 
the  first  quadrangle.  In  the  midst  of 
it,  set  In  a  garden  of  raspberry  and 
currant  bushes  and  Ulacs,  with  a  grove 
of  young  mountain  ashes  and  birches 
tnot  to  mention  a  small  Jungle  of  pur- 
ple, wild  geraniums,  meadow-crane's 
bills,  nettles  and  docks),  stands  a  bel- 
fry with  cupola  and  cross— all  belfries 
in  Bussia  are  separated  from  the 
churches— and  before  us  rise  the  west- 
em  facades  of  the  five  most  Important 
eliurches— the  oldest,  with  Ave  chapels, 
having  been  Qnlslied  In  1666,  and  the 
most  modem  In  1859.  They  are  all  con- 
nected by  a  great  two-storied  corridor, 
whlc&  runs  along  their  west  fronts  and 
opens  Into  the  churches,  which,  BuB- 
sian-like,  are  built  in  two  stories,  the 
chnrch  on  the  upper  floor  being  perfect- 
ly distinct  from,  and  as  complete  as 
that,  on  the  ground  floor. 

A  family  likeness  pervades  them  alL 
From  the  ground  to  the  roof  the  walls 
are  closely  covered  with  sacred  pic- 
tures, the  lower  tiers  being  framed  1q 
a  richly-carved  and  gilded  arcadlng, 
often  made  of  solid  silver.  Towards 
the  east  risea  the  iconostas— or  screen- 
reaching  nearly  to  the  roof.  The  icons 
on  it  are  ranged  in  tiers  and  are  set  in 
the  most  elaborately-carved  metal 
work,  much  of  it  being  sliver,  overlaid 
with  goldieaf.  In  the  middle,  at  the 
foot  of  the  screen,  are  the  double  doors 
or  Holy  Gates,  which  lead  tbrougb  to 
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tlie  sanctnary  and  altar,  and  tbrougb 
wblcb  the  priests  and  the  Ciar  alone 
mar  P>M.  At  either  side  are  the  dea- 
con^ gates.  Magnificent  chandeliers 
of  stiver,  rteblr  ^Vl,  bang  from  the 
roof;  rilver-gilt  shrines,  coDtainlug  the 
banea  of  the  early  Solovetski  saints— 
Savrati,  Herman,  Zoslma,  and  others, 
■tand  here  and  there,  surrouaded  by 
capd^abra,  bearing  hundreds  of  little 
caodies,  the  offerliiKS  of  the  faithful. 
In  Mie  chnrcb  hangs  a  wonderful  silver 
crucifix,  gruesomely  set  round  wHh  a 
great  number  of  odd  bones  from  the 
bodies  of  Tarloua  saints.  A  wonder- 
working Icon  stands  above  the  Holy 
Gates  In  another  church;  near  by  there 
Is  another  mlracle-perfonniug  Icon, 
which  tbe  monks  deny  making,  and  tell 
you  that  they  "speck^  it  growed."  The 
most  sacred  Icons  are  covered  wltb 
gold  plates  and  seD  with  precious 
atones.  Halos  completely  composed 
of  diamonds  are  not  uncommon;  the 
depicted  robes  are  often  set  with  mag- 
nificent emeralds  and  rubles,  while 
strings  of  splendid  pearls  are  every- 
where. Sometimes,  in  front  of  an  Icon, 
there  bang  pathetic  offerings  from 
wealthy  visitors— a  dlamcmd  bracelet, 
a  broach  of  sapphires  and  pearls,  a 
heart-shaped  locket,  covered  with 
blood'red  rubles,  and  bearing  a  wisp  of 
laded  hair.  Here,  over  the  head  of  the 
Virgin,  Is  set,  Into  the  Icon,  a  large  star 
of  the  finest  diamonds,  and  broad 
bands  of  the  most  beautiful  turquoises 
encrust  a  large  part  of  the  Icon.  While 
over  the  pale,  stiff,  painted  fingers  of 
saintly  bands,  very  modem  rings  of 
diamonds,  emeralds  and  rubles  have 
been  placed  by  a  devotion  which  is  real 
and  a  taste  which  Is  barbarous. 

Into  these  gorgeous  chapels  and 
churches  the  pilgrims  throng.  There 
are  no  seats  anywhere— you  stand  or 
kneel  on  the  stone  Boor  as  you  feel  Id- 
cllned.  How  they  crowd— pah!  how 
odorlferoDS  they  are!  Tbe  olr  Is  so 
heavy  with  Incense  and  so  poisonons 
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from  pilgrims  that  It  Is  difficult  to 
breathe.  As  you  stand  crushed  In  the 
thick  of  the  excited  crowd,  whicb  bows 
and  crosses  Itself  perpetually,  you  have 
ample  opportunity  for  Inspecting  the 
pl^rlm  at  dose  quarters,  quarters  you 
soon  find  to  be  far  too  close.  Sus- 
picious you  have  been  for  some  time, 
but  now  you  shudder  as  he  steadily 
scratches  himself,  and  when  be  lifts 
his  long,  uncombed  hair  from  his  beard- 
ed neck  and  throat,  and  shows  yon 
how  verminous  and  how  destructive  of 
vermin  he  can  be,  you  physically  con- 
tract yourself  to  a  diameter  and  a  cir- 
cumference which  would  amaze  your 
friends.  And  all  the  while,  as  the  deep- 
voiced  deacon  aings  tbe  Litany,  this 
devout  but  dirty  pilgrim  Is  bowing  and 
crossing  and  scratching  himself,  now 
spitting  on  the  fioor,  and  now  singing 
In  long^rawn  notes,  "Hospodl,  Hos- 
podl,  pom-l-lul"— "O  Lord,  O  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us!"  Dear,  pious  pilgrim! 
O,  most  unpleasant  neighbor!  Often 
did  I  go  to  these  solemn  services,  but 
never  could  I  stop  to  tbe  end:  the  pil- 
grim was  too  contagions  for  me. 

Out  again  Into  the  air!  How  pure 
and  fresh  It  Is,  and  how  one  revels  in 
It  after  the  humau'talnted  church!  And 
now  I  pass  from  quadrangle  to  quad- 
rangle, wandering  round  each,  and 
looking  Into  the  workshops  and  cells. 
Here  ia  the  smithy,  with  Its  vaulted 
roof,  charcoal  forge  and  band-tKllows; 
and,  bard  by,  the  fitting  shop  with 
tuming-Iatlje,  drllUng-maclilDe,  grind- 
stone and  benches.  Two  monks  with 
bared  arms  and  grimy  bands  are  bard 
at  work  mending  the  treasury  lock— 
a  grand  old  lock  this— an  alarum  lock, 
which  measures  eighteen  incbes  one 
way  and  twelve  Inches  the  other.  An- 
other monk  ia  beating  brass  Into  a 
kettle,  and  two  others  are  actually 
maKIng  ventilation  shafts  for  the  In- 
firmary! A  few  steps  and  I  reach  the 
armory,  with  Its  ancient  coats  of  mall, 
pikes,  bowsk  drums,  grape-shot,  pow- 
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der-homs,  aodi— odlj  enough— old  "col- 
ors" of  the  monaiterj— Bllkeu  boonera 
wltb  cross  and  otber  sacred  sfmbols 

In  another  qnadrangle— talcloe  a  short 
cut  throngh  the  small  stwpe  of  maao- 
tftfa  ashes,  now  scarlet  with  berries— I 
come  to  the  famous  leoaa  brewer;.  Now 
ifccoa  Is  a  sort  of  sour  beer  which  f  ou 
can  get  all  over  Russia,  often  execra- 
ble, occasionally  good;  but  It  was  not 
until  I  came  to  Solovetskl  and  saw  all 
the  elaborate  arrangements  connected 
with  the  brewing  of  the  famous  Solo- 
vetskl  koM,  that  I  so  much  as  guessed 
at  the  number  of  "brands"  made.  Thus 
the  first  portion  drawn  off  is  very 
strong  and  good,  and  forms  quality 
number  one.  After  running  off  some 
five  hundred  gallons  of  this,  the  huge 
vat  Is  filled  up  with  boiling  water  with- 
out adding  any  malt,  and  then  about 
the  same  quantity  Is  run  off.  That  Is 
quality  number  two.  By  a  similar  pro- 
cess qualities  three  and  four  are  pro- 
duced, and  by  mixing  any  two  qualities 
further  mib-dlTislons  are  made.  The 
best  is  good  and  nourishing  Indeed,  but 
the  worst  Is  of  the  sourest  and  contains 
little  nourishment  Kvaa  Is  made  of 
barley  and  rye-malt,  rye-flour,  and,  of 
course,  water— here  from  the  Holy 
Lake.  The  very  best  brew  Is  scented 
with  herbs.  It  Is  the  universal  drink, 
gravy,  soup,  flavorer  and  general  In- 
gredient In  everything  drinkable  and 
eatable. 

A  few  steps  on  bring  you  to  the  Art 
School,  which  Is  an  important  feature. 
Here  the  most  apt  are  trained,  and  here 
the  trained  spend  their  days  in  painting 
Icons.  The  demand  Is  almost  Inex- 
haustible—every room,  every  shop,  the 
barest  and  poorest  hut  In  Russia  hav- 
ing, at  least,  one  Icon  In  It.  This  studio 
is  large— nearly  fifty  feet  long  and  for- 
ty feet  wide— airy,  and  beautifully 
lighted,  and  every  one  seems  as  busy 
as  possible.  The  youngest  pupils  are 
drawing  In  pencil  from  casts,  models. 


marks,  and— strange  conjunction- from 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  portraits  of 
the  Caar  and  CEarlna.  They  copy  me«- 
Botlnt-llthograpbs  In  chalk,  and  lastly 
they  paint,  from  large  studies.  Icons  In 
oils.  I  count  round,  and  find  that  there 
are  twenty-two  monks  hard  at  woi^  at 
this.  I  am  struck  by  the  splendor  of 
their  colors,  and  I  put  It  down  to  the 
fact  that  these  are  no  mere  modern 
painters^  squeezing  ready-made  pig* 
ments  out  of  shining  tubes,  but  they 
actually  make  and  grind  up  their  colors 
as  did  the  painters  of  old.  They  have 
great  slabs  of  thick  glass  or  stone,  and 
on  these  they  place  the  colored  earths 
and  clays  and  minerals  and  grind  them 
down  to  the  finest  powder  with  cones 
of  granite  and  gneiss.  The  presldtng 
genius  over  the  studio  Is  Father  Tasill 
Azayeff,  a  most  artistic  and  accom- 
plished man  and  a  delightful  compan- 

And  so  I  might  go  on,  page  aften 
page,  deUIUug  thla  and  that  pleasant 
phase  of  a  modem  and.  In  some  re- 
spects, unique  monastic  life.  But  I 
cannot  turn  these  reminiscent  notes 
Into  a  catalogue,  and  after  we  have 
Just  peeped  into  the  treasury- well 
calculated  to  make  any  mouth  water-- 
I  must  hurry  back  to  dine  with  the 
Archimandrite,  the  abbot  of  this  great 
monastery. 

What  a  wealth  of  JeweU,  what  a 
splendor  of  workmanship,  what  queer 
antiquities  lie  burled  in  this  long-vanltt 
ed  chamber!  I  can  only  give  yon  a 
fraction  of  an  Idea  of  the  exceeding 
richness  of  this  treasure,  and  perhaps 
if  I  begin  at  the  end  I  shall  get  to  your 
mind  the  sooner.  After  going  through 
everything,  weighing  here,  counting 
there,  and  appraising  everywhere,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is 
stored  In  this  treasury  gems  and  gold 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  not  less  than 
£200.000!  On  one  of  the  cloth-of-gold 
vestments  I  counted  no  fewer  than  five 
thousand  pearls,  set  In  as  orphreys.  On 
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another,  sacred  ey mbols  were  displayed 
In  rubies,  topazea,  amethysts,  aquamar- 
ines; on  another,  bands  of  emeralds 
made  a  costly  cross,  and  so  on.  Here, 
within  a  long  press,  are  some  two  score 
books  of  the  Gospels  for  use  at  the 
Eucbarlst.  Very  few  ot  them  are  not 
bonnd  In  sHver;  tbe  silver  Is  richly 
chased  and  emtussed,  and  nearly  al- 
ways plated  with  gold;  the  gold  Is 
studded  wltb  enormous  sapphires 
rubies,  and  emeralds.  Here  is  a  great 
copy  of  the  Gospels  thus  ricbly  bonnd, 
and  It  weighs  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois! 
Thus,  again,  tbe  crosses— here  is  one  of 
pare  gold,  with  a  saint's  relic  set  into 
It  It  Is  edged  all  round  with  flue 
pearls,  and  it  is  set  with  rubies,  sap- 
phires, and  emeralds  of  Immense  sise. 
The  cross  Is  fifteen  Inches  long,  the  arm 
measures  seven  Inches,  and  tbe  thick- 
ness throngliont  Is  of  one  Inch.  It  was 
given  to  tbe  monastery  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  In  1562.  Here  Is  an  altar 
cross  weighing  more  than  two  and  a 
half  pounds;  It  Is  of  pure  gold.  Here 
Is  another  of  gold,  containing  relics  of 
persons  of  no  less  distinction  than  Bt 
James,  the  Evanj^llsts  Matthew  and 
Hark,  Bamat)as,  and  Stephen  the 
Proto-martyr!  It  Is  enongh  to  take 
your  breath  away,  this  sudden  broad- 
side from  apostolic  times.  And  the 
gold  and  silver  and  Jewels  are  every- 
where; here  Is  one  of  the  abbot's 
mitres  with  over  a  thousand  pearls,  and 
about  sixty  of  the  largest  emeralds, 
sapphires,  and  rubles  I  have  ever  seen. 
And  Jostling  these  treasures  and  golden 
chalices  and  censers,  are  snch  pleas- 
antries as  an  Iron  penance  belt,  weigh- 
ing seventeen  pounds  and  destined  to 
rednce  your  waist  to  sixteen  Inches; 
and  a  nice  neat  penance  suit  of  Iron 
chains  to  hang  from  your  shoulders 
behind  and  before,  with  loops  of  chain 
to  put  your  legs  through,  and  a  glided 
Ircm  cross  of  about  a  couple  of  pounds 
weight  to  lie  lightly  on  your  chest.  Ah! 
these  old  monkish  ideas  were  hopeless- 
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ly  derogatory  of  self.  And,  to  prove  it, 
here  Is  the  last  thing  I  will  recount— 
a  carved  representation  of  the  averafre 
monk,  as  he  anderstood  himself.  He 
Is  hanging  from  a  cross;  his  month  la 
padlocked:  bis  hands  are  pierced  wltb 
nails  which  flame  with  Are;  a  woman 
—the  monks  always  failed  to  appre- 
ciate women— Is  shooting  arrows  into 
bis  poor  body;  a  suitably-dressed  king 
Is  ottering  him  all  the  honors  imagin- 
able, and  a  hairy,  homed  devil  Is  pnll* 
lug  him  down  by  the  ankles  with  truly 
diabolical  elee. 

After  this,  I  think,  one  wants  dinner, 
and  so  to  dinner  wltb  tbe  monks  I  has- 
tened. Their  dining-room  Is  a  magni- 
ficent apartment,  with  vanlted  roof, 
covered  with  huge  frescoes  of  scrip- 
tural and  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and 
supported  In  tbe  middle  by  a  vast  pillar 
some  forty  feet  round.  The  monks  sit 
along  tbe  sides  ot  the  room,  and  the 
Site  of  the  pilgrims  round  the  great 
colnmn  In  the  middle.  Out  of  tbe 
trapeza  (dining-room)  there  open  two 
chapels,  and  below  its  floor  Is  a  church. 
In  one  comer  of  tbe  room  Is  a  stone 
pulpit,  where  an  old  monk  reads  about 
some  astounding  miracles  performed 
by  saints  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Otherwise  absolute  silence  prevails, 
and  the  meal  is  eaten  with  so  remark- 
able a  swiftness  that  It  irresistibly  re- 
minds one  of  the  old  Injnoctlon  to  eat 
with  Btatr  in  hand,  with  loins  girded, 
and  In  haste.  There  is  no  dallying  over 
deUcades,  perhaps  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  there  were  no  delicacies  to 
dally  with.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
seemly  sort  ot  order.  Thus,  after  grace 
had  t>een  sung  by  the  Archimandrite 
and  two  deacons  In  the  adjoining 
chapel,  we  took  our  places  and  sat  in 
silent  expectation.  A  bell  rang  and 
every  one  stood;  the  bell  rang  again, 
and  every  one  sat  down  and  began  to 
eat. 

We  sat  in  messes  of  four,  Just  as  we 
do  still  In  the  Temple.    Each  ot  us  had 
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a  large  wooden  soap-ladle  a  ad  a  bunk 
of  black  bread;  and  the  rest  was  com- 
mon i)ro[>erty.  A  bowl  stood  In  tbe 
midst  of  as,  and  we  dived  our  four 
spoons,  more  or  less  simultaneously, 
Into  tbe  bowl  and  emptied  It  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  stupid  sort  of  politeness 
made  me  dip  slowly  and  ceremoniously 
Into  tbe  first  coarse— a  kind  of  soap  of 
odoriferous  salmon,  onions,  and  knot. 
and  knows  as  okroiMea;  but  I  soon 
found  that  my  viB-H-ijit  was  an  old  hand 
as  well  as  a  famlsbcd  pilgrim,  and  tbe 
speed  with  whicb  he  pUed  his  soup- 
ladle  threatened  to  leave  ns  all  nnsatls- 
fled.  Consequently.  In  tbe  succeeding 
courses  I  played  op  for  England  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  I  do  believe 
that  Russian  pilgrim  (who  had  evident- 
ly anticipated  a  splendid  excess  over 
bis  proper  share)  was  staggered  at  the 
way  In  whicb  I  managed  to  keep  time 
with  bis  spoon.  It  was  pretty  hard 
work,  all  tbe  same,  to  put  away  this 
banqnet.  The  second  course  proved  to 
be  another  soup— «lcM— of  sour  cab- 
bage, salted  plaice,  and  sour  cream. 
Tbe  next  course  was  still  soup— this 
time,  thank  goodness,  of  something 
fresh— fresh  herrings.  For  tbe  fourth 
course  we  got  a  thin  porridge  of  bar- 
ley and  skimmed  milk— tbls  formed 
tbe  sweets,  and  Is  known  a«  hatha. 
Tben  we  had  Just  time  to  take  a  hasty 
ladle  or  two  of  htia*  pure,  and  simply 
sour  of  Itself,  and  tbe  bell  rang  for 
grace.  We  had  dined.  It  had  taken  us 
less  than  fifteen  minutes.  How  hungry 
I  felt! 

Perbsps  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  dinner  were  tbe  use  of  tbe  bell 
and  the  long  processions  of  serving 
monks  and  lay-bretbren.  Every  course 
was  swiftly  brought  In  and  removed 
to  the  sound  of  this  bell.  The  serving- 
lads  formed  a  slngle-flle  procession 
some  thirty  strong.  They  held  the 
great  bronze  bowls  high  In  their  hands, 
and.  clad  In  blue  linen  cassocks  and 
caps,  they  looked  ^cturesque  enough. 


Tbe  whole  function.  Indeed,  was  pic- 
turesque—far more  picturesque  tban 
satisfying. 

One  of  tbe  delights  of  Bolovetskl  Is 
to  drive  along  the  sandy  roads  which 
run  through  this  lovely  island  and  tbe 
next  largest  island  of  Anzerskl.  The 
Jehu  Is  a  l^-brotber  of  bucolic  tem- 
perament, and  he  drives  tbe  three 
ponies  abreast  with  all  tbe  accustomed 
waywardness  of  the  Russian  chariot- 
eer. It  matters  little  to  him  It  we  leap 
rocks  or  charge  tree-stumps  or  make 
unmeaning  detours  Into  fenceless 
fields.  At  any  rate,  he  never  drives  his 
horses  at  less  than  a  gallop,  and  tbe 
general  Impression  remains  that  we  did 
the  distance  In  the  shortest  time.  Tet 
a  droshky,  built  somewhat  like  a  Jaunt- 
ing-car, but  with  even  less  to  keep  yon 
from  falling  off  It,  Is  not  thus  conducive 
to  ease,  and  In  turning  corners  at  full 
gallop  It  Is  not  unusual  to  be  pitched 
Into  the  deep,  loose  sand.  In  fact,  our 
thoughtful  Jehu  keeps  looking  round 
to  see  If  one  has  weathered  the  crisis. 
As  a  rule  the  road  runs  through  con- 
tlnuouB  forests  of  larch  and  spruce  and 
bircb,  and  now  and  again  we  come  npon 
open,  rolling  country,  with  wide  mead- 
ows and  pleasant  signs  of  pastoral 
farming.  Here  and  there,  too,  even 
In  the  woods,  the  road  opens  out  on  a 
quiet  glade  which  is,  after  all,  the  true 
and  early  "field."  For  the  trees  have 
here  been  feUed,  and  the  forest,  with  Its 
red  pines,  Its  spruce,  its  birch,  Hs  aspen 
poplars,  and  Its  undergrowth  of  Juni- 
per, mare's  tails,  ferns  and  mosses,  re- 
treats on  either  hand,  and  leaves  tbe 
open  field  with  Its  scanty  hay,  its  mil- 
lions of  daisies.  Its  tender  hare-bells, 
and  Its  golden  multlberrles.  Here 
and  there  the  hay  has  been  cut  already, 
and  is  hung  to  dry  over  rough  screens 
of  fir-poles.  Between  the  road  and  tbe 
field  Is  a  trench,  and  over  a  little  bridge 
of  three  planks  there  slowly  passes  tbe 
t^ega  with  its  load  of  hay.  and  the 
monk-laturer.  In  bis  short,  blue,  linen 
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eusoch  and  li^b,  blue  cap.  The  scene 
Is  one  of  Infinite  peace,  and  tbe  moving 
to  and  fro  of  tbe  allent  laborer  dl»tarb8 
It  not  at  aU. 

On  every  bill  there  la  a  cbapel  and 
&  sbrlne,  and  a  "cell"  <A  from  half-a- 
dosen  to  twenty  or  tlilrty  monks.  To 
all  these  the  road  leads  na  to  pay  our 
tribute.  At  first  It  amazed  m;  simple 
mind  that  as  soon  as  ever  we  got  with- 
in a  mile  of  sncb  a  cbapel  the  bells 
wonld  begin  tbelr  Jlnfrle-jaugle-Jangle- 
jingle  for  a  service.  It  seemed  to  me 
almost  marvellona  that  we  should 
reach  every  cbapel  Just  at  the  very  mo- 
ntent  wben  a  service  was  beginning. 
But  a  little  experience  taught  me  that 
Iceen  eyes  from  that  hill-top  were  on 
the  look-out  for  droshky-drlven  ptl- 
giims,  and  as  soon  as  even  tbe  cloud  of 
dust,  which  travelled  with  us,  was  per- 
ceived on  tbe  riband  of  road  through 
the  forest  far  below,  a  monk  went  out 
to  the  kolokotnaya  and  started  that  fear- 
ful Jangle  which,  throughout  Bussla, 
cam  the  faithful  to  prayer.  And,  sure 
enough,  as  ooaa  as  ever  we  came  to  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  there  would  the 
priest  be  singing  litanies  over  tbe  poor 
bones  of  some  long-dead  holy  one  (now 
packed  In  a  silver  ehrlne),  and  we 
should  have  to  pay  up  our  tribute  of 
roubles. 

But  these  monks  are  capital  fellows- 
hard-working,  simple  of  life,  and 
healthy  of  mind  and  body.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  my  agreeable  host  at  tbe 
"cell"  of  Sekemaya  Qora.  After  the 
uaoal  devotions  I  was  asked  to  tea,  and. 
the  dear,  old  monk,  whose  seamed  and 
bronzed  face  was  explained  when  be 
told  me  that  for  some  years  he  had 
been  captain  of  the  monastery's  sblp, 
gave  me  most  excellent  tchai.  Uore- 
over,  he  had  made,  upon  the  soutbem 
slope  of  the  bill,  a  strip  of  garden,  and 
here,  in  a  frame,  be  cut  a  fine  cucum- 
ber which  he  sliced  and  placed  in  vine- 
gar. And  he  added  some  small  but 
very  sweet  strawberries  and  raspber- 
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rles— also  grown  In  the  same  sunny 
little  garden— here  at  the  very  edge  of 
tbe  Arctic  regions!  Then  he  took  me 
up  to  the  lighthouse  tower  which 
crowns  tbe  hermitage,  and  pointed, 
with  evident  deMght,  to  a  large  compass 
wltb  a  great  needle  connected  with  tbe 
wind  vane  at  tbe  top  of  the  cupola 
above  us— thus  showing  tbe  direction 
o(  the  wind  without  requiring  the  ob- 
server to  go  outside  in  tbe  often  wild 
and  bitter  weather.  And  this,  too,  be 
had  made  himself.  He  kept  a  meteor- 
ologlcal  Journal,  and  sent  copies  ta  tbe 
bead  monastery  at  Solovetskl,  which. 
In  Its  turn,  kept  Journals  and  for- 
warded them  at  intervals  to  Archangel. 
From  this  Ugbtbonse  tower  we  bad  a 
perfect  view  over  the  dark  forest,  tbe 
still  blue  lakes,  and  tbe  occasional 
glades  of  bright  green.  Beyond  them 
all  lay  the  White  Sea,  and  tbe  other 
Islands  of  tbe  group,  and,  looking 
southwards,  I  fancied  I  could  almost 
make  out  the  nearest  point  of  tbe  main- 
land—more than  thirty  miles  away— In 
the  dim  outlines  of  that  pimply  purple 
cape,  called  OrlofTs  Nose. 

Tbe  old  monk  In  charge  told  me  an 
amusing  tale  from  which  this  Seker- 
naya  Gora  (Striking  HUI)  has  got  its 
name  and  the  Islands  tbe  dominion  of 
the  monks.  For  It  aeems  tbat,  prior  to 
the  coming  of  these  good  men  some 
fishermen  had  lived  on  tbe  island.  Tben 
came  the  pious  Savvatl,  wbo  bad  been 
moving  from  monastery  to  monastery 
to  avoid  mankind  and  earthly  fame, 
and  as  he  was  resting  at  the  foot  of 
this  hill  he  saw  some  women  standing 
at  the  top,  gazing  out  to  sea,  looking 
for  their  husbands  who  bad  gone  Qsb- 
ing,  and  had  not  come  back  at  the  ex- 
pected time.  Then  the  Lord  vouch- 
safed Savvatl  a  miraculous  sight 
Angels  descended  from  heaven,  and  be- 
gan scourging  and  scolding  these  faith- 
ful wives,  driving  them  down  the  hill, 
and  telling  them  tbat  tbe  Island  was 
reserved  for  a  house  of  Ood  and  good, 
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holy  men  to  Berre  It,  and  "not  Tor  wom- 
en who  onlj  run  about  and  spy  on 
men."  So  women  were  baniehed  and 
the  lalaad  became  holy.  With  this 
favorable  start,  Savvatl  and  Herman 
tvere  not  long  In  finding  followers  and 
helpers,  and  tbe  monastery  of  Solovet- 
ski  began  to  rise.  And  to  this  day  no 
woman  Is  allowed  to  live  on  Solovetski; 
even  the  female  stock,  tbe  brood  mares, 
tbe  cows,  and  tbe  bens  are  banished  to 
a  small  island  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant! 

And  ao  tbe  days  weut  by— tbe  long, 
nightless  days  of  tbe  sul^-Arctlc  sum- 
mer, with  not  an  hour  without  the  sun. 
Now  I  lingered  with  tbe  baymakers 
and  now  chaffered  with  tbe  Qsbermen; 
then  I  sailed  to  tbe  neighboring  Islands 
and  found  on  a  smaller  scale  all  I  had 
seen  here;  and  again  would  1  go  to 
some  far-off  "cell,"  and  drink  tcAaf  and 
eat  small,  sweet  strawberries  with  tbe 
Builder,  as  they  call  tbe  prior  of  a  de- 
pendent monastery,  and  bear  again  of 
tbe  wonderful  deeds  wrought  by  saints 
In  the  days  of  old.  Ah!  what  a  sim- 
plicity there  was  about  every  one. 
Could  anything  be  more  primitive  than 
this  marketing  on  tbe  shore  of  a  quiet 
lake,  where  tbe  good  monk  insists  on 
banding  me  no  fewer  than  sixteen  fine 
perch  for  the  grand  total  of  elghtpence, 
and,  having  no  change,  wants  to  walk 
seven  miles  the  next  day  to  bring  It? 

And  with  me  always.  Invaluable  ci- 
cerone and  companion,  was  Father 
Vaslll  AzayeS.  detached  by  the  Archi- 
mandrite for  tbe  special  duty  of  convoy 
and  guide.  What  a  charm  that  man 
bad!  Let  me  recall  It,  so  that  yon  may 
know  what  a  monk  may  be,  here  In  tbe 
remotest  corner  of  dark  Itussla,  on  tbe 
edge  of  tbe  Polar  world. 

I  suppose  Father  Vaslll  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  and  of  tbe  middle 
height,  and  bis  tall,  black  cap  and 
white-sklrted  cassock,  fastened  across 
tbe  breast,  girded  at  the  waist,  and 
showing     leather     knee-boots     below, 


helped  to  give  blm  gravity  beyond  bis 
age.  His  hair  he  Wears  long— upon  his 
shoulders— as  they  all  do  in  Bussla;  It 
Is  thick,  black  aud  wavy,  and  thick  and 
long  Is  his  beard.  His  bead  is  well 
arched  at  the  crown,  and  his  brow  Is 
broad,  square,  and  white.  From  below 
heavy,  straight  eyebrows  he  looks  out 
at  you  with  singularly-attractive, 
hazel  eyes;  straight  and  strong  his 
nose,  fair  bis  skin— as  his  brow  and 
wrists  tell  yon;  but  exposure  to  tbe  sun 
In  bis  busy  Journeys  about  tbe  Islands 
has  tanned  his  face  and  neck  and 
hands  a  swarthy,  red  sunburn.  Slen- 
der In  build,  he  Is  lithe  In  hU  move- 
ments, almost  rapid,  yet  dignified  and 
gentle.  He  frequently  bows  as  he  talks, 
as  Indeed  do  all  Russians  of  the  better 
sort— and  he  Is  Intensely  p<dlte;  but 
there  Is  nothing  of  the  conventional, 
nothing  stiff.  He  makes  you  at  home 
In  a  moment;  be  anticipates  your 
needs,  and  his  deep,  smooth  voice 
shows  southern  breeding  and  culture. 
By  nature  and  bias  a  gentleman,  he  Is 
also  a  gentleman  by  birth.  He  receives 
you  with  tbe  best  hospitality- tbe  ob- 
vious bat  not  tbe  overwhelming;  and 
he  accepts  your  hospitality  with  frank 
cordiality.  He  seems  perfectly  happy, 
without  one  wish  for  tbe  outside  world, 
and  he  Is  clearly  a  valuable  officer  of 
tbe  monastery.  Tet  he  came  here  on 
an  ordinary  pilgrim's  three  days'  visit, 
and  he  has  remained  here  ever  since. 
That  was  thirteen  years  ago.  An 
artist  to  his  finger-tips,  he  has  painted 
many  beautiful  Icons,  and  were  ft  not 
for  bis  mnltlfarious  duties  which  take 
him  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he 
might  have  been  known  as  the  Fra 
Angellco  of  the  North. 

And  bow  pleasant  were  the  hours 
when  I  talked  with  him  In  his  cell — a 
monk's  cell!  Do  yoo  want  to  kno^v- 
what  It  Is  like?  Well,  Father  VaslU'a 
cell  was  just  an  ordlnary-slsed  room, 
divided  very  unequally  by  a  wooden 
screen.    In   the  smaller  part  he  kept 
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hla  tca-tblDgB.  bis  washing  arraage- 
ments  and  the  like;  and  In  the  larger 
he  lived  and  slept— slept  on  a  narrow, 
straight  Bettee,  which  served  for  a  sofa 
In  the  daytime.  The  room  was  kept 
hot  by  a  stove,  though  It  was  high  sum- 
mer, and  the  thermometer  banging  la 
It  showed  77  degrees  Fahrenheit]  But 
in  every  other  respect  It  was  a  surprise 
and  a  delight  The  Icon  In  the  comer 
was  of  the  Mother  and  Child,  and  bean-- 
tlfully  painted  ft  was— by  VaslH.  Over 
a  writing-table  bung  a  fine  picture  of 
an  old  monk  reading  by  candle-light— 
painted  by  VaslU.  On  a  small  chest 
of  draweta  stood  a  mirror  la  an  elabor- 
ately-carved frame — carved  by  Vaslll. 
Between  the  two  windows  was  a  tall 
prle-dlw— made  by  Vaslll.  Half-a- 
dozen  smaU  pictures  and  some  framed 
photos  bung  upon  the  walls;  two  or 
three  chairs  stood  about;  upon  the  table 
lay  an  aneroid  barometer  and  a  meteor- 
olc^cal  Journal— kept  by  Vaslll.  Roses 
and  pelargoniums  were  on  the  window- 
shelves,  and,  standing  on. the  flood  tn 
a  red-ware  pot,  a  fine  Dracoena 
reached  nearly  to  the  celling.    A  dozen 
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or  so  of  books  lay  on  prie-dtett  and 
table.  A  most  pleasant  room,  and  ut- 
terly different  fiDih  what  you  or  I 
would  have  Imagined;  yet  a  most  fit- 
ting environment  for  its  Inhabitant, 
for  It  reflected  Its  own  refiuemeut<  Its 
own  upbringing  In  a  cultured  home, 
and  It  showed  that,  though  be  bad. 
cheerfully  turned  his  back  on  earthly 
fame,  the  world  forgettlngrlie  had  Uftt, 
been  forgotten  by  the  Influeaccs  of  bl»i 
early  life.  .  -  .  t-. 

The  Russians  have. a  proverb  that 
you  must  eat  a  pood  (about  36  lbs.)  of 
salt  with  a  man  before  you  know  hLm>: 
But  Father  Vaslll,  transparently  sin- 
cere and  aacoDSdouely  delightful,. couf 
vlnced  you  In  a  few  hours  that  you  bad> 
known  him  for  years.  And  as  I  sailed 
away  from  Solovetski,  and  the  water 
between  us  grew  wide  and  great,  to 
the  last  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  that 
black-robed  figure,  bowing  gravely  and- 
waving  farewell— the  farewell  and  the 
blessing  of  Vaslll  Asayeft,  monk,  ar- 
tist, and  my  friend  of  Solovetski  the 
Holy. 

Arlltur  Monte/lore  Brice. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 


Who  can  d-well  with  greatness?    Gremtneea  U  too  Ugh; 
Floiwers  oare  for  the  meadow,  sodb  are  Cor  the  «ky;— 
Ah!  but  'there  1b  greatnem  in  thio  land  of  ours. 
High  as  Is  the  sunltght,  humble  as  the  floweral 

II. 

Queen,  of  thee  the  fable!     Lady,  thine  the  fate! 
Royal,  and  yet  lomly.  kuwly,  ajid  yet  great;— 
Great  in  far  domlnjoo,  great  in  pomp  of  years. 
Greats?  still  as  woiman,  greatest  In  thy  team. 

Austin  Dobgon. 
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THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  FOREST. 


The  mjBttc  spell  which  VItIm 
wrought  for  tbe  uDdolog  of  MerUn 
finds  Its  couDterpart  even  In  this  dying 
centnrr.  wldcb  It  Is  the  fashion  to  re- 
gard as  a  time  more  prosaic  than  any 
that  the  old  world  has  looked  upon. 
Charms  and  spells  of  manj  kinds  are. 
If  I  may  believe  my  brown  friends,  as 
much  tbe  things  of  every  day  In  the 
year  of  grace  18S0,  as  they  were  In  tbe 
days  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  all  who 
have  dwelt  In  the  forests,  and.  so  living, 
have  teamed  to  lore  tbe  Jungle  and  Its 
free,  spacious  life,  know  that  there  la 
one  magic,  one  spell  that  can  hold  a 
man  prisoner  for  all  his  years,  making 
bim  as  much  a  captJve  of  the  forest,  as 
mucb  a  part  am)  parcel  of  It,  as  was 
Merlin's  self  lying  In  his  death-like 
sleep,  amid  the  wild  woods  of  Broce- 
Uande. 

Those  In  whose  hearts  the  spell  has 
worked  need  no  aid  from  me  to  remind 
them  of  those  thousand  things  which 
go  to  tbe  making  of  the  most  reslst- 
less  of  all  fascinations;  bat  how  am  I 
to  And  words  to  tell  of  the  forest's 
magic  so  that  folk  who  have  never 
come  under  Its  Influence  may  read  and 
understand?  How  can  I  hope  to  write 
of  that,  which  to  me  Is  a  thing  so 
real.  In  such  a  guise  that  those  who 
have  never  experienced  the  spell  shall 
be  able  to  realize  something  of  It  In 
imagination?  Truly,  It  Is  an  essay  In 
the  Imposrible,  for  no  mere  words  can 
work  so  great  a  miracle.  You  most 
feel  the  fascination  of  tbe  forest  In  tbe 
InnermoBt  fibres  of  your  being,  you 
must  suffer  the  eye  to  become  filled 
with  seeing  and  the  ear  to  overflow 
with  tbe  fulness  of  Its  music,  before 
ever  the  Spirit  of  tbe  Jungle  can  come 
to  possess  you,  before  Its    voice   can 


make  Itself  heard  "not  only  In  the 
dead,  unhappy  night,  when  the  rain 
Is  on  the  roof,"  but  even  In  the  noisiest 
places  of  this  noisy  earth,  crying  to  you 
to  come  back  once  more  to  tbe  forests, 
whose  creepers  have  twined  themselves 
about  your  heart 

How  well  I  remember  with  what  a 
wild  delight  I  heard  once  more  the 
mmble  and  the  roar  of  London  on  my 
return  to  England,  after  my  second 
stx-years'  sojourn  In  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. How  the  muddy  streets,  tbe 
tbrlU  cries  of  the  news-boys,  tbe  lurch- 
ing omnibuses,  tbe  hnrrylng  hansoms, 
the  eager  crowds  of  foot-passengers 
Jostling  one  another  on  the  pavements, 
the  bustle,  the  scurry,  the  murky  at- 
mospbero.  the  pulsing  t>eat  of  the  busy 
life,  the  Indescribable  noise  and  smell 
and  Bight  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
towns  set  my  heart  throbbing  with  ex- 
citement and  my  blood  dancing  through 
my  veins?  How  keen  Is  the  pleasure 
of  a  return  to  Europe,  after  long  years 
of  banishment,  none  save  tbe  exile 
knows;  and  yet.  In  little  more  than  a 
month  after  my  arrival,  as  I  walked 
up  the  broad  staircase  of  that  prosaic 
building,  tbe  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
the  voice  of  tbe  Jungle,  the  voice  that 
will  not  be  still,  rang  out  calling  to  me 
to  come  back,  and  made  me  of  a  sud- 
den unutterably  restless  and  HI  at  ease. 
I  was  not  conscious  of  anything  In  my 
surronndlngs  that  could  have  suggested 
the  rtumiog  rivers  under  the  broad 
canopies  of  trees  for  which,  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  was  alck  with  tonglug;  bnt, 
none  the  less,  the  voice  was  there,  call- 
ing, calling,  aud  giving  me  no  peace. 

"I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  me," 
I  said  to  one  who  walked'  by  my  side. 
"I  want  to  be  back  In  the  Jungle— back 
In  the  great,  qolet.  shady  places,  with 
tbe  song  of  the  birds  and  Insects  aonnd- 
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lag  In  107  cftrs,  wltb  tbe  patter  of  tbe 
brooka  playiag  their  unendlag  accom- 
paniment, tbe  wblsper  of  the  wind 
amoDg  (be  tree-tops,  and  tbe  great 
olive  eddies  In  tbe  deep  water-poola 
under  tbe  green  branches.  I  want  to 
see  It  all  again  badly,  badly!" 

My  companion  looked  at  me,  ratber 
eadly,  I  thought     "Already?" 

I  nodded,  and  fell  silent;  but  tbe 
voice  called  unceaalasly,  and  I  bad  no 
choice  but  to  listen.  My  companion 
turned  to  do  tbe  nhopplng,  and  I  stood 
by  In  silence,  fearing  to  give  pain  by 
further  speech,  nblle  the  strange  reat- 
leeeness  set  my  llmt>8  a-tlDgllng.  I 
wondered  wbat  had  been  the  cause  of 
forest-sickness  falling  upon  me  in  so 
aolihely  a  place— among  tbe  Jostling 
crowds  of  black-coated,  trim-gowaed 
respef^abllltles,  and  why,  when  1  knew 
myself  to  t>e  so  tborougbly  well-off 
where  I*wbs,  I  should  long  for  a  land 
m  which,  as  1  was  fully  aware,  I  had 
often  been  supremely  uncomfortable. 

Our  purchases  made,  we  returned  to 
the  head  of  tbe  staircase  and  began  to 
descend.  Suddenly  I  stood  still;  the 
walls  were  hung  with  engravings,  and 
«ne  of  them,  seen  unconsciously  as  I 
mounted  the  stairs,  was,  I  now  recog- 
nised, tbe  Instrument  upon  which  the 
Jungle-splrit  twanged  bis  song  of  wel- 
come and  reminder  to  me,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  his  votary.  It  was  an  en- 
graving of  some  scene  In  a  nameless 
land— tbe  land  of  fancy,  may  be— just 
two  glorious  banks  of  fcdiage  and 
tangled  vegetation,  tbe  trees  lighting 
for  standing-room  at  tbe  edge  of  tbe 
stream,  like  wild  beasts  around  a 
drlnklug-pool,  the  tmnks  leaning  out 
over  the  river,  their  bonghs  nearly 
touching  from  the  opposite  banks 
atwve  a  ra[dd,  down  which  a  whitened, 
broken,  splashing,  torrent  of  water 
rushed  wildly.  It  waa  so  like  many 
scenes  tbat  were  dear  to  me,  so  like 
many  falls  In  which  I  had  risked  life 
and  limb  wltb  a  delight  past  all  telling. 


so  strongly  reminiscent  of  tbe  forest- 
land  I  loved  so  well,  a  land  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
that  even  as  I  looked  at  It  the  nostalgia 
was  bitter  to  me,  and  my  bones  were 
restless  to  be  off  and  away. 

"Would  you  never  be  content  to  Uvu 
quietly  at  home?"  my  companion  asked, 
sighing;  and  I  answered  "Never!" 
knowing  that  In  that  one  word  I  spoke 
the  tmth. 

Is.  then,  this  love  of  tbe  wUdemesa 
a  madness,  or  Is  the  spell  that  the 
jungle  works  stronger  and  more  mys- 
terious than  all  human  magic? 

The  fascination  which  tbe  forest  ex- 
ercises over  those  among  us  who  have 
fallen  under  tbe  spell  can,  none  the 
less,  be  traced  to  some  of  Its  more  ob- 
vious sources.  Its  aloofness,  its  melan- 
choly. Its  splendid  freedom.  Its  Indnlle 
variety  which  Is  still  ever  the  same,  Its 
secrets  held  so  closely,  yet  revealed  so 
lavishly  to  one  who  stadles  It  with  tbe 
eyes  of  love,— all  these  are  things  to 
which  so  mucb  of  Its  glamor  Is  due. 

As  you  leave  the  scattered  Malay  vll- 
lafces,  and  enter  tbe  forest,  quitting  tbe 
garish  sun-glare  of  the  tropics,  and 
exchanging  It  for  the  dark  green  twi- 
light of  the  land  tbat  lies  slee[riug  be- 
neath the  gorgeous  canopy  of  spread- 
ing boughs  and  tangled  creepers,  yon 
seem  to  put  off  the  things  of  tbe  mod- 
ern earth  and  to  roam  once  more  aa 
dtd  the  flrst  man,  through  a  world  tbat 
is  straight  from  the  hand  of  Its  Maker. 
The  brushwood,  which  yon  have  parted 
to  enable  you  to  squeese  your  way 
through  Its  protecting  barrier,  closes 
behind  yon;  tbe  crowing  of  tbe  village 
cocks,  tbe  bleating  of  the  goats,  the 
squeaking  low  of  the  klne  down  In  the 
distance,  and  the  silence  of  the  prime- 
val world  falls  heavily  around  yon.  It 
Is  early  morning,  perhaps,  and  the  glad 
clamor  of  all  the  forest  creatures  Is 
resounding  down  the  vast  aisles  of 
trees.    Tbe  shriek  of  tbe  parrots,  tbt 
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tbrllllng  lilt  of  the  Mrau-Mrau  ttmiahes, 
tbe  [ar-carrylng  call  of  tbe  selanlinff, 
tbe  musical  loot  Of  tbe  argus-pbeasant, 
tbe  twitter  of  a  mjrhid  tlnr  birds  bld- 
hea  In  tbe  dense  foliage,  tbe  bark  and 
faowl  of  a  troop  of  »i&mang  apes,  tbe 
busy  whirr  and  ticking  of  thousands  of 
tree  Insects  and  cicada,  all  combine  to 
make  that  Jojful  chorus  bj  wblcb  tbe 
denizens  of  tbe  jungle  make  known  to 
tbeir  Maker  their  tbanka  for  tbe  Ufe 
that  Is  m  them,  and  for  Bis  good  gift 
of  daylight,  that  ever  comes  to  them  as 
a  fresb  blessing,  a  new  and  glad  sur- 
prise. It  was  to  snch  moslc  as  tbis 
that  God,  in  the  beginning,  looked  upou 
His  new-made  world,  and  saw  that  It 
was  good. 

Tbe  trees,  freeb  wasbed  wltti  dew, 
drip  softly  as  tbe  moisture  tricklea 
down  their  leSTee,  and  all  tblngs  glis- 
ten with  a  jewelled  sbeen.  Across 
your  path  the  great  spiders  o(  tbe 
woods  have  woven  delicate  gossamer 
webs,  which  show  white  as  though 
covered  with  hoar-frost,  sheets  of  fairy 
lace  BluDg  like  hammocks  for  tbe  frolic 
of  a  fairy  queen.  The  dead  leaves 
under  foot  sblne  and  glisten,  for  they, 
too,  are  newly  bathed  In  the  fresb 
night-dews.  Tbe  cool  air  braces  your 
tbroat  wltb  sometblug  of  tbe  pleasant 
tonic  of  a  brisk,  frosty  morning  In  Eng- 
land; and  tbe  temptation  to  join  your 
own  discordant  voice  to  that  of  the 
choir  around  you  rises  strongly  within 
yon.  All  nature  tells  Its  joy  In  sound, 
melodious  or  harsh,  according  to  Its 
need,  and  for  the  Hme  you,  who  are  no 
longer  civiUzed  man,  but  a  part  and 

1  -.  .,..  nature  round  about  you, 

ulote  song,  not  in  humnn 
inly  eipreeskin  of  your 
It  seems  appropriate  or 
II.  And  so  the  day  in  the 
for  you.  as  for  all  created 
vhlrl  of  llgbt-hearted  re- 

tde  the  dew  dried.  Tbe 
f  the  tropics  begins   to 


make  Itself  felt,  even  In  the  dense 
woods.  The  songs  of  the  jungle  grow 
fainter,  pause,  begin  once  more  less 
loudly  than  before,  then  wholly  cease, 
and  slmultaneoBsly  tbe  desire  to  sing 
dies  down  wltbln  you.  Your  dew- 
drenched  clothes  no  longer  seem  cold 
as  tbey  cling  to  your  skin,  and  as  you 
walk  on  wltb  long,  regular  strides  the 
perspiration,  that  accompatUes  all  toll 
In  tbe  Malay  Peninsula,  rises  to  your* 
brow.  The  long,  hot  day  is  upon  you, 
and  tbe  forest  Is  making  ready  for  Its 
siesta. 

Presently  thirst  comea  to  you.  gentle 
and  merely  suggestive  at  first,  then  In- 
sistent and  clamorous,  crying  loudly  to 
be  assuaged.  There  are  streams  run- 
ning cool  and  clear  on  adl  sides  of  yon. 
Once  In  every  half  mile  or  so  you  have 
to  wade  through  the  shallows  of  some 
small  river,  and  tbe  temptatlon,to  drink 
on  Buch  occasions  Is  very  urgent.  Toa 
know,  however,  the  risk  of  yielding  to 
It  on  a  long  march  In  tbe  forest,  and 
you  press  on  relentlessly  until  mid-day 
Is  at  hand.  Then,  wltb  a  sigh  of  relief, 
you  call  a  halt  by  tbe  side  of  a  little 
river,  drink  your  All  of  the  sparkling 
crystal  water,  batbe  your  face  and 
hands  and  arms  from  wrist  to  shoulder, 
roll  a  cigarette,  and  throw  yourself 
down  on  the  bank  with  your  back  rest- 
ing against  tbe  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree. 
Tbe  air  Is  very  still,  and  heavy  with  a 
thousand  pleasant  forest-scents;  tbe 
little  spiral  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke 
curl  upwards  slowly,  almost  straight, 
hanging  low  and  blue  above  your  bead 
—as  though  loth  to  part  company  In 
m  vast  a  solitude.  The  river  at  Its 
side  Is  whlsiMrlng  sleepily  to  its  peb- 
bles, and  here  and  there  an  angry  little 
jet  of  water  quarrels  discontentedly 
with  a  wedge  of  projecting  rock.  The 
jungle  above  the  river  is  less  thick  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  sunlight  streams  In 
upon  tbe  face  of  the  running  water, 
gilding  Us  smoolAier  portions,  making 
its  little  spurts  and  spiasbeB  white  and 
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gUstenlDg,  and  toning  with  a  greenlsb 
bronse  tbe  deeper  pools  under  the  over- 
bangliig  foliage.  Ojt  the  banks,  and 
under  the  trees,  so  far  as  the  jealous 
underwood  will  suffer  the  prying  eye 
to  penetrate,  a  deep  and  melancholy 
gloom  broods  over  the  earth.  Here 
and  there  an  adventurous  sunbeam 
fights  Its  way  throngb  the  obstructing 
brancheflt  brtnglag  out  the  full,  rich 
green  of  a  leaf,  splashing  a  grey  tree 
trunk  with  tiny  fiecks  of  light,  putting 
a  brigbt«r  sbeen  and  a  gayer  tint  upon 
one  bough  of  a  shrub,  while  all  tbe 
rest  of  it  Is  still  a  dark,  even  green. 
As  y«u  lie  gazing  upwards,  the  maze  of 
branches,  twlnlug.  twisting,  crossing, 
recrosslng,  spreading  this  way  and  all 
ways,  make  you  almost  dizzy  when 
jon  try  to  follow  them  with  your  eye, 
marking  where  each  strand  of  that 
tangled  network  of  Nature's  weaving 
Ms  Its  beginning  and  its  end.  Against 
tbe  gray  and  mottled  trunk  of  one 
Blender  tree,  which  stands  ever  so 
^ttle  apart  from  Its  fellows,  as  though 
too  fine  for  closer  contact  with  tbe 
common  herd,  a  creeper  with  broad, 
flbarply-polnted  leaves^  each  one  grow- 
ing fiatly  at  regular  Intervals,  has 
woven  a  garland  that  extends  from  tbe 
knotted  roots  to  tbe  slender  branches 
sixty  feet  above  them.  Another  hoary 
And  fiercely-bearded  giant  of  tbe  forest 
rears  bis  crest  to  a  height  of  near  a 
bnndred  and  twenty  feet,  the  whole  of 
bis  trunk,  and  tbe  great  twisted  arms 
that  spread  to  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west,  overgrown  with  tufts  and 
clusters  <rf  tree-ferns,  orchids  and  para- 
sitic creepers,  tin  the  gnarled  bark  Is 
scarcely  visible.  From  the  boughs 
above  you  great  ropes  of  creeper  hang 
downwards  to  the  earth,  some  still 
groping  blindly  for  a  hold  In  the  rich 
soil,  others  already  firmly  rooted,  and 
sending  the  warm  sap  pulsing  to  the 
parent  stem  a  hundred  feet  aloft.  Here 
and  there  a  gray  trunk  may  be  seen 
crushed    out    of    shape,    shamelessly 
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mangled  by  tbe  clinging  grip  of  a  para- 
site which  flourishes  greenly  on  the 
wreck  of  tbe  victim  from  which,  vam- 
pire-llke.  It  has  sucked  the  lite-blood. 
One  and  all,  the  trees  of  this  Malayan 
forest  stand  knee-deep  In  a  wide  sea  of 
damp,  warm  vegetable  growths,  a 
tangled,  tumbled,  wrestling  underwood, 
striving  ever  iqiwards  from  tbe  dank 
soil,  BO  heavily  manured  by  tbe  decay- 
lag  leaves  that  all  the  long  year 
through'  are  falling,  falling,  and  rotting 
Into  mould.  One  and  all,  the  trees  are 
not  content  to  live  their  own  lives,  to 
produce  only  their  own  kind.  Kach 
one  of  them  is  a  mother  who  cherishes 
all  manner  of  strange  waifs  and  atrays 
of  vegetable  life;  some  hanging  like 
drapery  from  tbe  bongbs  and  branches, 
some  lying  broad  and  flat  against  tbe 
broad  expanse  of  bark,  others  hidden 
away  in  little  seams  and  crannies,  the 
marsupial  pouches  of  the  forest-world; 
and  others  again  growing  from  tree  to 
tree,  from  bough  to  bough,  aud  thence 
to  earth,  lashing  tbe  Jimgle  Into  one 
magnlflcent  unity.  The  prevailing 
color  of  it  all  Is  green,  green  of  every 
conceivable  shade  and  tint,  from  the 
hue  that  is  black  in  many  lights,  and 
only  green  in  some,  to  the  abade  which 
Is  more  brilliant  and  ethereal  than  that 
of  the  emerald.  Even  on  the  same 
tree  the  color  of  the  leaves  Is  never 
quite  the  same.  On  a  single  bough 
may  often  be  seen  young  leaves  newly 
peeping  from  out  tbelr  folded  coverlets, 
looking  forth  enquiringly  at  the  great 
strange  world,  strong  leaves  In  their 
lusty  prime,  blooming  vain  gloriously, 
and  old  and  ragged  fellows,  tattered  by 
wind  and  weather,  turning  rusty  at 
their  edges,  soon  to  assume  the  same 
red  hue  as  those  dying  creatures  that 
droop  limply  from  their  twigs  so  close 
beside  tbem.  Also,  each  leaf.  If  you 
look  closely,  will  be  found  to  differ  a 
little  in  size,  or  shape,  or  hue  from 
those  that  grow  around  It;  and  the 
reverse  sides,   which  some  expose  so 
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freely,  are  qul-te  anUke  the  upper  sur- 
faces. Add  to  thlB  tbe  conatsnt  change 
of  light  aad  shade,  tb«  flecks  of  color 
that  the  Bunbeama  seem  to  palDt.  and 
jon  wilt  find  that  In  a  Malayan  jungle 
the  greenery  that  la  ou  all  sides  of  you 
can  never  appear  to  l>e  moDotonous. 
Now  and  again  your  eye  will  fall  upon 
a  tree  wblch  has  died  like  a  man  In  a 
packed  crowd,  bo  closely  wedged  be- 
tween its  nelgbbora  that  it  lacks  the 
BiHLce  to  fall.  ItB  llmbB  are  bare,  its 
trunk  has  faded  In  color  and  grown  dry 
and  parcbed,  and  Its  departed  glory  ta 
mocked  by  the  beauty  of  the  growtbs 
tbat  flourish  so  sturdily  around  it. 
Sometimes,  If  a  wind  Is  blowing,  some 
Jungle-giant,  tbat  has  stood  through 
long  yeara  In  the  face  of  all  assailants, 
comes  crashing  down,  bringing  half  an 
acre  of  woodland  to  ruin  In  its  fall,  tbe 
sonoiuuB  boom  carrying  far  and  wide 
through  tbe  forest,  wblle  tbe  cracking 
of  tbe  lesser  trees  fires  Tolley  after  vol- 
ley of  musketry  above  the  hero's  grave. 

Tbe  orchids  in  the  tree-tops  trail  tbeir 
blossoms  from  the  boughs.  A  creeper, 
here  and  there,  fiaunts  Its  broad  lipped 
cup  of  scarlet,  puiple.  or  yellow.  Tbe 
trunks,  rising  one  t>ehind  the  other  In 
endless,  huddled  rankB,  show  gray,  and 
brown,  and  black,  and  white.  The 
moss,  tbe  lichen,  and  the  tree-fungi  are 
rust-red,  orange  of  many  tints,  mottled 
yellow,  or  leprous  white.  But  for  tbe 
rest,  tbe  eternal  forest  Is  green,  green, 
green. 

In  a  spot  where  some  offal  lies  hidden 
from  sight,  a  crowd  of  brill  la  otiy-palnt- 
ed  butterflies  whirls,  and  dances,  hov- 
ers for  a  moment,  the  colored  wings 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  then  dances 
upwards  once  more  In  a  little  splash- 
ing Jet  of  all  the  hues  of  tbe  prism. 
High  up  In  tbe  tree-tops  the  swollen 
boneycomba  of  three  largo  hives  of 
wild  bees  cling  perilously  to  a  naked 
boogh,  the  busy  workers  flying  about 
them  in  hordes,  making  a  gentle,  buz- 
slug  murmur.    A   great   elepbant-ant. 
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an  Inch  In  length,  looking  like  a  com- 
mon brown  ant  seen  through  a  powear- 
fui  magnlfylng-glasB,  crawls  heavily 
across  the  path,  a  solitary  creature, 
alone  and  unafraid  In  this  vast  wilder- 
ness. The  trunk  against  which  yon 
lean  Is  honeycombed  by  ants  of  a  differ- 
ent species,  creatures  with  great  swol- 
len heads,  terribly  out  of  proportion  to 
their  bodies,  busily  Intent  upon  trivial 
nothings  after  the  manner  of  their  kind. 
Up  the  bark  of  a  tree  over  against  you 
two  long  streams  of  tiny  black  ants 
rush  distractedly,  each  insect  shaking 
hands  perfunctorily  with  ItB  neighbors, 
till  those  ascending  are  lost  to  sight 
among  the  branches  overhead,  and 
those  descending  are  swallowed  up  In 
tbe  rank  growths  abont  the  roots.  They 
are  all  eagerly  employed  in  carrying 
nothing.  Half  a  dozen  lean  leache» 
come  tmwlng  and  scraping  towards- 
you,  some  chocolate  in  color,  some- 
green,  some  striped  brown  and  green 
and  gray.  Now  and  again  they  stand 
erect,  their  sharper  ends  waving  hither 
and  thither  to  catch  your  scent,  before 
they  again  begin  their  ungainly  ad- 
vance upon  you. 

Very  far  away  a  band  of  gray  mon- 
keys hoots  faintly.  A  flylng-squlrrel, 
which  has  crawled  up  tbe  trunk  of  ft 
tree  a  few  yards  distant,  suddenly 
spreads  Its  wings  covered  with  tbe  soft 
brindled  fur,  and  launches  Itself  Into- 
space.  Its  Uttle  one  clinging  tightly 
under  Its  belly.  Down  it  comes  In  a 
long-curved  swoop,  then  rises  in  its 
flight  ever  so  slightly,  clutches  tbe 
bartt  of  the  tree  at  which  It  has  aimed 
In  its  course,  and  forthwith  begins  t» 
climb  laboriously  up  its  trunk,  prepar- 
atory to  taking  another  headlong  drive. 
A  tag  of  verse  runs  through  your  head: 

Herr  Lilienthal,  dull  eartb  on  ptniooB 

scorning, 
Has  flown  five  hundred  yards,   adven- 
turous BOUlI 
Unseen,  but  clearly  heard,  a  wood- 
pecker taps  loudly  on  a  hollow  tmnk. 
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the  bell-like  notes  grrowlDg  louder,  tlien 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  they  abruptly 
cease.  A  sleepy  hum  of  many  insecta 
makes  a  little  Btlr,  lulling  the  world  to 
alumber;  and  over  all,  as  the  long,  hot 
boura  creep  Y>y,  there  falls  a  kind  of 
bush  which,  added  to  the  shade  of 
those  sombre  aisles  of  tree-tmnka, 
makes  the  sweet  melancholy  of  the 
forest-places,  a  melancholy  unutterably 
peaceful  and  serene. 

With  an  effort,  that  Is  near  akin  to 
pain,  you  drag  yourself  to  yonr  feet, 
slowly,  reluctantly.  The  sleepy  spell 
of  the  forest  Is  on  yon,  and  If  the  march 
that  lies  before  yon  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished, you  must  tear  yourself  away 
from  Its  seductions  and  plod  doggedly 
forward,  Tou  stretch  yourself  elabor- 
ately, yawn,  groan  aloud,  after  the 
manner  of  lazy  human  beings  when  un- 
welcome toil  Insists  upon  chiming  their 
attention,  aud  fall  to  quoting  poetry  In 
Eeir-]ustlflcatlon: 

All  things  have  rest:  why  should  we 

tollalon«. 
We  only   toll,   who  are  Qie  first  of 

things. 
And  make  perpetual  moon, 
Still    from    one    sorrow    to    another 

thrown; 
Nor  ever  foM  our  wings. 
And  cease  from  wanderings. 
Nor  «teep  onr  brows  In  slumber's  holy 

Nor  hearicen   what  the  Inner  si^t 

fdngs, 
"There  Is  no  Joy  bat  calm!" 
Why  should  we  only  toll,  the  roof  and 

crown  of  things? 

Whereon  yon  add,  prosaically,  "Be- 
cause God  has  seen  fit  to  create  a  Brit- 
ish Government!"  and  so  saying  you 
move  (orward  once  more  at  a  reluctant 
shamble,  presently  settling  down  Into 
a  steady,  swinging  stride  that  cuts  the 
miles  off  one  by  one,  as  the  Malay 
reapers  sever  the  ripened  ears  of  rice 
with  their  primitive  sickles. 
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The  temperature  has  risen  consider- 
ably the  last  few  hours,  and  In  the  dark 
shade  of  the  Jungle  the  air,  heavy  with 
many  perfumes.  Is  close  as  that  of  a 
hot-house.  The  perspiration  drenches 
you.  A  thorn  catches  at  yonr  sleeve 
with  detaining  hand,  and  calls  your  at- 
tention to  Its  own  graceful,  sinuous 
beauty  with  the  annoying  persistence 
of  an  Importunate  child.  A  trailing 
creeper  seises  you  fast  by  the  ankle, 
and  you  kick  angrily  and  violently  In 
your  effort  to  win  free.  Suddenly  the 
creeper  parts,  and  your  released  foot 
flies  fomard  like  a  bolt  from  a  cata- 
pult, striking  you  shrewdly  on  the  other 
ankle-bone  and  causing  as  much  pain 
as  you  know  what  to  do  with.  Then, 
unless  you  are  more  than  human,  yon 
swear  aloud,  and  the  forest  repeats  the 
ugly  word  In  a  shocked  whisper.  Tou 
put  yonr  band  up  to  the  back  of  yonr 
neck,  and  find  there  a  bloated  leach, 
so  blown  up  with  Its  feast  of  blood  that 
It  is  almost  circular  in  shape,  which 
comes  away  unresistingly  when  you 
pluck  tt  from  Ita  hold'.  Every  mile  or 
so  you  stop  and  search  diligently  for 
other  leaches,  pulling  them  In  clusters 
from  the  seams  of  your  coarse  Canna- 
nore  trousers,  from  the  wrinkles  of 
your  flannel  shirt,  from  the  tops  of 
your  socks  where  they  are  striving 
eagerly  to  get  past  the  tight  bands  of 
boot-lace  that  are  made  fast  about  your 
ankles  to  prevent  their  entrance.  A 
huge  elephant-fiy,  with  a  bright  green 
head,  enormous  beady  eyes  the  size  of 
boot-buttons,  and  a  fine  spread  of  deli- 
cate, tran^>arent  wings,  buzzes  teasing- 
ly  about  you  with  a  cat-Uke  purr.  With- 
out breaking  your  stride,  you  make 
futile  efforts  to  kill  him  with  blows  of 
your  broad  felt  bat;  but  he  has  eyes 
that  look  all  ways  at  once,  and  he 
avoids  you  neatly  with  contemptuous 
ligbt-heartednesa.  Presently  his  soug 
ceases,  and  you  are  glad  that  be  Is 
gone,  until  a  sharp  pain  in  your  back 
apprises  you  of  the  fact  that  be  Is  eat- 
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Ins  7*>n  alive  with  complete  enjojrment 
Eventuallj  70U  succeed  In  slaying  hJm, 
but  not  until  the  combat  baa  attained 
to  almost  Homeric  proportions,  and 
for  a  mile  or  so  you  trudge  on  unmo- 
lested. Tben,  from  nowhere,  there 
springs  up  a  swarm  of  norse-flles,  and 
these  you  hill  In  scores,  slapping  the 
spots  wbere  the  pain  tells  you  that 
some  of  tbeir  number  are  beginning  to 
feed. 

The  day  wanes  slowly,  and  the  birds 
and  Insects  awake.  The  first  of  all  to 
sound  his  note  Is  the  aanegil,  the  Inch- 
long  tree-cicada  that  acts  as  Boots  to 
tbe  other  fDumtes  of  the  Jungle,  wak- 
ing them  releutlessly  from  their  peace- 
ful slumbers.  From  a  neighboring  tree 
It  screams  shrilly,  with  a  surpassing 
volume  of  sound  for  so  tiny  a  creature. 
Strangely  metallic,  strident,  and  far- 
carrying,  its  brasen  shriek  echoes  again 
and  again  through  the  forest,  and  pres- 
ently all  the  world  Joins  In  the  chorus. 
The  cool  winds  of  evening  make  a 
gentle  stir  in  tbe  tree-tops,  setting  them 
a-rocking,  while  the  branches  saw  and 
creak  against  each  other,  and  a  shower 
of  dying  leaves  falls  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly towards  the  eartb. 

A  stream  running  gaily  through  the 
woods  comes  Into  sight,  and  you  cry  to 
your  Malay  companions  that  here  the 
camp  shall  be  pitched  for  tbe  nlgbt. 
Bundles  and  loads  are  thrown  to  the 
ground  with  guttural  grunts  of  satis- 
faction, and  soon  the  note  of  the  native 
wood-knife  Is  beard  ringing  through 
the  noisy  forest  You  divest  yourself 
of  your  clothing,  exchanging  all  for  a 
bathing-cloth,  count  your  leech-bites, 
ruefully,  and  walk  on  sore,  tired  feet 
to  tbe  brink  of  the  stream.  Then 
comes  a  moment  otf  luxury  9ucb  as  no 
mere  words  can  fittingly  describe,  as 
the  cool,  pure  water  ripples  over  your 
hot  and  dusty  body,  and  the  little  curi- 
ous fishes  sail  up  to  look  at  you,  and 
then  dart  swiftly  away  In  tiny,  flashing 
arrow-poinls.      By  the  time  you  have 
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purged  yourself  of  all  the  dust  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  march,  your  hut  has 
been  constructed  and  your  people  are 
washing  the  rice,  preparatory  to  cook- 
ing the  evening  meal.  Tour  mat  Is 
spread  upon  a  bed  of  boughs— fragrant, 
and  Bpriniiy  as  Is  no  other  couch,  and 
upon  It  you  filng  yourself,  with  tbe  red 
blood  Tippling  warmly  through  your 
reins,  with  all  your  limbs  tingling 
pleasantly  from  tbe  exertions  of  the 
day,  and  a  great  content  of  body  and 
mind  filling  you  with  a  lazy  delight 

The  forest  spreads  around  you,  and 
about  you,  and  above;  tbe  songs  of  tbe 
Jungle  are  Id  your  ears;  the  mystery  of 
the  vast  solitude  is  over  all;  and  again 
jou  drop  back  again  Insensibly  Into 
tbe  primitive  man,  alone  with  God  and 
Nature,  in  a  new-made  world,  where 
no  human  baud  has  yet  been  suffered 
to  set  Its  disfiguring  mark. 

Over  the  rocks  of  a  rapid  a  hundred 
yards  below  your  camp  the  tumbled 
waters  of  the  river  are  brawling  with 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  heavy  raln- 
squall.  A  flash  of  tbe  dying  sunlight 
catches  a  spray  thrown  up  by  tbe 
angry  fight  that  Is  being  waged  about 
a  vast  block  of  granite  standing  boldly 
In  mid-stream.  Thus  It  stood,  with  tbe 
same  angry  little  river  quarelUng  with 
It  with  the  same  vast  green  Jungle 
surrounding  It,  with  the  same  song  of 
bird  and  insect  making  music  for  it 
morning  and  evening,  with  tbe  same 
beasts  of  tbe  forest  coming  and  going 
In  tbe  woods  about  It,  in  the  days  when 
Abraham  began  tbe  history  of  tbe  Jew- 
ish race,  when  Moses  led  tbe  people 
forth  from  tbe  Land  of  Bondage,  when 
Spartans  fought  and  died  at  Ther- 
mopylee,  when  Rome  ruled  tbe  world, 
when  Edward  was  the  Hammer  of  the 
Scots,  when  the  Grand  Monarch  flaunt- 
ed at  Versailles,  and  when  England 
and  Napoleon  came  to  the  death  grip 
at  Waterloo.  All  tbe  noisy  clatter  of 
the  great  world  has  no  power  to  make 
Itself  heard  In  the  depths  of  tbe  eternal 
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forest.  Tbis  Is  God's  couatry,  and  like 
Its  Master  It  la  everlastlag,  calm, 
•erene,  ancbaDglDg.  wholly  untroubled 
b7  Ibe  Uttle  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
time  that  we  putty  mortals  regard  as 
tbe  great  events  of  tbe  world.  It  Is  as 
It  was  is  tbe  begilnnlng,  and  ever  aball 
be,  tUl  an  our  eartta  is  Is  due  time 
hurled  back  to  the    cbaos  whence    It 


Tbe  blue  smoke  of  the  flres  curls 
lazily  upwards.  Against  the  red  dames, 
leaping  scarlet  through  the  gathering 
gloom,  the  brown  figures  of  the  Malays 
are  dimly  outlined,  as  they  stoop  over 
the  rice  pots,  stirring  listlessly.  Tbe 
pleasant  smell  of  cooking  food,  very 
sratefal  to  the  nostrils  ttf  one  who  has 
gone  fasting  since  tbe  dawn,  rises 
around  you.  The  great,  dim  shadows 
steal  up,  like  hungry  monsters  waiting 
to  t>e  bidden  to  the  feast;  the  waters  of 
the  river,  dimly  seen  In  the  gatherlnK 
gloom,  sing  merrily,  and  the  fuel  of  the 
flres  crackles  and  snaps. 

Tbe  long-expected  meal  Is  eaten  rav- 
enously; and  tben  your  tired  limbs  are 
stretched  to  rest,  and  tbe  night  falls 
npon  the  forest-world,  melancholy  and 
mysterious.  The  greet  tree-frogs  cough 
out  tbeir  musical  bell-Uke  note  at  fre- 
quent Intervals,  Ibe  sound,  only  heard 
In  the  depths  of  the  Jungle  and  during 
the  quiet  nlgbt-Ume,  that  seems  to  me 
to  express,  as  nothing  else  can  do,  the 
aloofness,  the  cool,  vast  stillness,  the 
magic  and  tbe  mystery  of  this  wild 
world  ol  woodland.  On  another  tree 
hard  by  the  tiny  frog  we  name  George 
the  Third  cries,  "What?  What?  What? 
What?  What?"  every  few  minutes, 
with  high-pitched  interrogative.  The 
fnll-tbroated  hoot  of  the  argus-pheas- 
ant  rings  out  tbrough  tbe  woods,  and 
Is  answered  by  similar  calls  from  tbe 
1>are  and  trodden  drumming-grounds  of 
other  cocks  on  half  a  dozen  hill-tops. 
Tbe  melancht^y  love-song  of  an  owl  Is 
ttome  to  you  faintly  on  a  Uttle  breath 
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of  lazy  breeze;  very  far  away  some 
huge  tree  comes  crashing  down,  the 
noise  softened,  by  distance,  Into  a  kind 
of  prolonged  splash;  near  at  hand  a 
dead  bough  breaks  off  from  the  trunk 
to  which  It  has  clung  so  long,  and  falls 
rustling  to  the  earth;  tbe  movement  of 
some  unseen  animal  overhead  causes  a 
shower  of  dry  twigs  and  fragments  of 
bark  to  patter  upon  tbe  palm-leaf  roof- 
ing of  your  but;  many  branches  creak 
slowly;  and  tbe  little  quiet  noises  of 
beast  and  tree,  that  together  make  up 
tbe  splendid  silence  of  tbe  troplc-nlgbt 
In  the  Jungle,  tell  of  the  throbbing  life 
on  every  side  whose  pulse-beat  they 

Sleep  comes  to  you  easily,  and  yon 
pass  from  Indolent  conscionsness  to 
dreamful  rest  without  any  gradation  or 
Interval.  But  the  Jungle  does  not  sleep 
at  night,  and  as  you  wake  from  time 
to  time,  you  hear  tbe  sounds  that  tell 
unmistakably  of  the  free  wild  life 
about  you. 

Thus,  dreamily  and  uneventfully, 
pass  away  the  days  and  nights  spent  In 
a  Malayan  forest.  Perhaps  for  weeks, 
or  even  for  months  at  a  time,  the 
lungle  awallcwB  you  up.  and.  save  that 
now  and  again  you  emerge  Into  some 
sunny  clearing  where  stands  a  Uttle 
cluster  of  native  huts,  you  are  as  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  your  fellow-crea- 
tures as  the  veriest  hermit  could  desire. 
But  tbe  Jnngle-Ufe  Is  round  about  you, 
and.  If  you  are  blessed  with  tbe  gifts 
of  the  seeing  eye  and  tbe  loving  heart, 
you  will  find  in  n  a  plenitude  of  sym- 
pathy and  content.  The  beasts  live  In 
a  polity  of  thrir  own,  and  for  a  space 
you  are  merely  a  trespasser  on  their 
domain,  until  yon  have  learned  the  for- 
est-lore that  makes  you  free  of  tbe 
only  land  of  freedom.  Gradually, 
every  mark  on  frronnd  or  tree  tells  to 
you  Its  tale,  every  cry  and  lilt  and 
sound  has  for  yon  Its  meaning.  Tbe 
tracks  of  many  beasts  lie  plain  upon 
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tbe  damp  soil,  and  from  them  yoa  will 
prearaitly  leam  to  conjure  up  all  man- 
ner of  pictures  of  the  nnmberless  Inci- 
dents 6t  the  Jungle,  with  such  distinct- 
ness of  detail  that  they  are  as  clear  to 
your  mind's  eye  as  tbongb  7011  had 
been  an  actual  witness  of  all  the  scenes 
that  have  left  such  sure  traces  behind 
them.  Occaslonfilly  you  will  see.  In  a 
sort  of  meteoric  Sash,  some  huge  beast, 
startled  at  your  approach,  tear  through 
the  thick  underwood,  with  a  mighty 
crashing  of  rent  boughs  and  a  protest 
of  angry  snortlngs.  Occasionally, 
through  a  tiny  glade  of  the  forest,  you 
will  Bee  a  stately  stag,  standing  with 
hoof  sTigbtly  poised  and  graceful  bead 
turned  enquiringly  In  your  direction, 
uncertain  whether  your  coming  fore- 
bodes danger;  then  with  a  leap  he  is 
off  and  away,  and  the  protecting  cover 


swallows  bim  up.  Now  and  again  as 
you  cross  a  stream,  the  lapping  of  a 
huge  tongue  can  be  heard  a  few  yards 
away  from  you,  the  drinker  Itself  un- 
seen, and  presently  a  loud  crashing 
through  the  Jungle  shows  that  your 
presence  has  been  discovered.  For  the 
most  [lart,  however,  the  forest  tell* 
you  little  save  only  that  which  the  keen 
eye  can  gather  from  the  picture-writ- 
ings of  Nature  ronnd  about  you. 

And  bow  comes  it  that  these  thing* 
hold  a  fascination  for  yoa  that,  like  a 
madness,  eats  Into  your  brain,  depriv- 
ing yon  of  your  sanity?  In  truth  I 
know  not;  but  sure  It  Is  that,  once 
heard,  the  voice  of  the  Jungle  rings  tn 
your  ears  forever,  calling,  calling,  call- 
ing, and  giving  you  no  [reace  until  yoa 
rise  and  obey. 

Hvgh  Clifford. 


CONFESSIONAL. 

Lord  God,  whom  we  besoiigbt  eo  Isite, 
Thou  wouldBt  not  mffer  us  forget 

Thy  Name  and  omr  weak  human  staite— 
Have  patience,  Dord.  a  MtUe  yet 

To-day  no  pomp  of  empire  flUe 
The  wintry  land ;  aimazed  and  awed 

We  watch  Thy  «lowty-grindliig  MiQs 
Mete  out  to  u«  oar  Just  rewai^ 

To-day,  by  foemeo  sore  beseC 
Dismayed  we  draw  our  destined  Lot 

We  pr&yed  to  Tliee  "Lest  we  forget," 
And,  even  as  we  prayed,  forgoC 

With  foolltfi,  nudi,  vaingloriouB  words 

And  sorry  setf-enffldMicy 
We  boasted,  gtnSng  on  otv  vwords. 

As  41ioBe  wbo  laid  their  amnor  by. 

WbeFefoi<e  the  onrse  upon  us  ties 
Of  waiTlon  all  unready  fonnd. 
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Ot  braggnrts  Ulnded  to  deeptee 
Their  foe  before  tbe  'trumfietB  fltmnd. 

Humb^  -we  caH  opon  1^7  N«me, 
Kr«  sonnds  once  more  itfhe  grhn  assault, 

We  do  ixnAvKa,  O  Lord,  Trtib  ebame 
Onr  fault,  onr  very  gideTO'DS  fault. 

Give  back  our  fathers'  irtem  dtedsln 
Of  Idle  brae  and  empty  boast, 

80  sban  we  fitand  erect  again 
And  face  unmored  tlie  lioetUe  host 
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Tlie  blograpbjr  ot  MlUals,  lately  Is- 
sued b7  bis  son,  must  needs  be  wel- 
come to  all  who  knew  him.  Amidst 
mnch  that  must  stilt  be  vivid  In  tbeir 
memory,  there  Is  here  added  much, 
also,  of  iDteresting  Information  that 
ronid  scarcely  have  been  collected  till 
now.  Tbe  boyhood  and  youth  of  the 
great  artist  already  belong  to  a  past 
that  grows  someiwhat  distant  for  the 
younger  generation;  and  to  those  who 
were  not  previously  acquainted  with 
the  beginnings  of  that  great  movement 
of  which  he  wa»  In  some  sense  the 
centre,  this  record  of  the  earlier  strug- 
gles of  the  i)alnter  will  be  read  with 
absorbing  interest  He  was  a  youth 
that  BO  exactly  accorded  wltb  bis  franb 
and  open  natnre  that  nothing  In  the 
way  of  a  revelation  was  to  be  expected. 
It  is,  Indeed,  Beldam  that  a  painter's 
career  offers  in  the  record  of  external 
fact  much  that  can  be  counted  adven- 
turous. The  life  of  an  artist,  or  tbe 
more  valuable  part  of  It,  is  resident  In 
his  art— and  this  is  singularly  true  of 
Minals,  wboee  work  was  Inspired  by 
a  spirit  so  simple  and  spontaneous  that 
we  do  not  even  need  for  Its  Interpreta- 
tion any  subtle  statement  of  tbe  ideals 
to  whlcb  It  conformed.    But,  for  that 


very  reason,  some  vivid  picture  of  the 
striking  personality  of  tbe  man  would 
have  served  as  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  unembroldered  record  of  his  career. 
Yet  that,  perhaps,  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  tbe  i^ous  labors  of  bis  son. 
Tbe  time  may  perhaps  come  to  protest 
against  the  growing  modem  habit  of 
assigning  the  task  of  biography  to  one 
who  trcands  lu  dose  relation  to  Its  sub- 
ject. With  the  material  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  John  Millais,  It  Is  possible  to 
conceive  that  a  brilliant  biography 
might  have  been  written  embodying  all 
the  facts  he  has  so  carefully  compiled, 
yet  enshrining  them  all  In  the  frame  ot 
a  portrait  wherein  we  should  have  seen 
the  real  man  as  he  was  known  by  his 
friends. 

For  Millais  was  certainly  a  striking 
personality.  No  one  wbo  ever  knew 
him  could  escape  Its  charm;  and  yet, 
to  those  wbo  knew  him  best.  It  must 
often  have  seemed  the  most  remote 
from  the  personality  of  the  artist.  In 
ordinary  society  he  sought,  by  natural 
instinct,  to  reveal  that  side  of  htm  that 
was  not  intimately  concerned  wltb  tbe 
secrets  of  his  art.  He  would  talk  read- 
ily of  his  triumphs,  and  was  not  afraid 
to  speak  ot  tils  failures;  but  he  never 
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wUlioglr  led  the  conversation  towards 
those  wider  Ideals  of  painting  that 
maor  of  ItB  professors  love  well  to  dis- 
close. Bj  preference,  he, chose  to  pre- 
sent himself  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
almost  defiantly  English  In  taste  and 
character,  and,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
somen-hat  averse  from  the  intimate 
consideration  either  of  otter  men's 
work  or  of  his  own.  And  yet  there  was 
much  In  this  curious  individuality,  so 
anxious,  as  It  would  seem,  to  reveal 
an  but  the  last  secrets  of  his  art,  that 
is  strikingly  In  sympathy  with  the  es- 
sential cbaracter  of  his  work.  Of  all 
the  painters  of  our  time  be  was  per- 
haps the  least  beset  by  those  poetical 
and  Intellectual  tendencies  that  have 
sometimes  Inspired,  and  sometimes 
wrecked  the  achievements  of  others. 
Indeed.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
be  was  ever  consciously  moved  by  any 
definite  Intellectual  purpose,  and  I  can 
well  believe  that  his  repudiation  of 
Rossettl's  Infiuence,  that  he  has  here 
confided  to  his  son,  was,  at  the  time  he 
made  it,  the  outcome  of  sincere  convic- 
tion. He  was  probably  bimself  una- 
aware  how  much,  at  that  period  of  his 
career,  he  lay  under  the  spell  of  a  mind 
imaginatively  gifted.  He  was  prot>- 
,  ably  equally  unaware,  until  the  revolu- 
tlon  was  completely  effected,  how  en- 
tirely, in  later  life,  he  had  swept  away 
the  poetic  Impulse  which  guided  his 
hand  In  youth.  For,  from  the  beglnlng, 
bis  alliance  with  nature  was  so  com- 
plete that  I  think  be  bimself  was  un- 
conscious of  any  other  direction;  and 
his  power  over  nature,  even  In  those 
earlier  days,  was  so  extraordinary  that 
he  may  well  have  thought  bis  painting 
owned  no  other  Inspiration.  I  can  re- 
member Rossetti  long  ago  telling  me 
that  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  pre- 
Raphaellte  brotherhood.  In  the  mere 
resources  of  painting  Mlllals  was  al- 
ready a  master.  "As  a  mere  painter, 
he  was  head  and  shoulders  above  us 
all"'    That  was  Hossetti's  phrase;  and. 


looking  back  now  upon  their  work  and 
upon  hiB,  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  Rossetti 
spoke  no  more  than  the  truth.  But 
none  the  less  It  was  a  happy  thing  for 
Mlllals  that  bis  work  In  those  earlier 
days  was  Informed  and  re&oed  by  one 
whose  Imaginative  impulse  was  greater 
than  his  own.  Every  one  Is  a  poet  in  his 
youth;  but  the  simpler  sentiment  that 
composed  the  fabric  of  Mlllals's  boyish 
ideal  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to 
give  that  subtlety  of  truth  to  his  youth- 
ful experiments,  unless  for  a  time  his 
Individuality  had  come  under  the  sway 
of  the  man  be  describes  as  "the  un- 
English  Rossetti."  Indeed,  throughout 
the  efforts  of  his  later  life,  when  that 
infiuence  had  been  clearly  effaced,  it 
may  be  seen  how  often  Mlllals's  extra- 
ordinary mastery  over  nature  left  him 
sometimes  Its  slave.  He  had  bo  lirtle 
to  confer  in  the  Intellectual  direction  of 
bis  work  that  he  was  very  often  at  the 
mercy  of  his  subject;  and  j-et  so  keenly 
susceptible  to  aD  shades  of  beauty,  that 
which  nature 'presented  to  him,  that 
when  bis  theme  filled  him  fully,  be  be- 
came positively  Inspired. 

It  was  not  my  fortune  to  know  Mll- 
lals Intimately  till  somewbat  later  In 
his  career;  but  when  I  knew  him  I  felt 
at  once  the  extraordinary  charm  of  bis 
nature,  t  felt,  too,  that  I  had  not  til! 
then  done  sufiiclent  Justice  to  what  was 
the  essential  quality  of  bis  art  I  had, 
perliaps,  counted  at  more  than  Its  true 
value  ibat  poetic  quality  In  bis  earlier 
work  which  the  true  development  i>f  his 
genius  hi^d  then  left  far  behind.  I  am 
sure  I  had  not  sufficiently  recognized 
the  enduring  magic  which  sprang  from 
his  unbiassed  devotion  to  nature,  and 
which  remained  a  constant  factor  of 
his  genius  tilt  the  do^ng  days  of  his 
life.  And  of  one  unfailing  sign  of 
genius  I  was  assured  at  the  outset  of 
our  acquaintance.  He  revealed  to  me 
itien— and  I  never  failed  to  recognize 
It  afterwards  — the  unconquerable 
youthfulucss  of  his  spirit.    As  the  ex- , 
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traordlnarj  accompllehmeDt  of  bis  ear- 
lier days  sbows  somettaing  of  the  mas- 
tery of  th«  man  guiding  the  balf-tu- 
tored  band  of  the  boy,  eo  la  all  bis 
later  work  tbere  Is  to  be  fonnd  Bome- 
tblng  of  tbe  notoeW  of  the  boy  still  con- 
trolling the  riper  product  of  maturity. 
Aud  he  bad  In  him  then,  I  remember, 
even  apart  from  bis  art,  much  of  the 
conquering  ambitions  of  a  boy.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  Mlllals,  even  In  bis 
painting,  was  alw&ys  at  school;  and 
when  bis  work  was  completed,  he  had 
still  something  of  the  air  of  a  school- 
boy on  his  way  to  win  a  prize.  He 
could  not  bear  to  tblnk— In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve It  scarcely  ever  occurred  to  him 
to  think— that  there  was  a  chance  of 
bis  being  beaten  In  tbe  career  to  which 
be  bad  attached  blmsedf;  and  If  that 
suspicion  was  even  borne  In  upon  him, 
be  was  overtaken  by  quite  a  boyish  de- 
spondency, such  as  may  chance  to  tbe 
bead  pupil  who  comes  out  second  In 
bis  class.  The  very  frankness  with 
which  these  qualities  In  bis  nature 
were  revealed  made  him.  I  must  tblnk, 
more  than  ever  loveable  to  those  who 
knew  him  well— tmd  I  am  reminded 
vividly  of  them  now  when  I  recall  tbe 
preparations  that  were  being  made  for 
tbe  great  exhibition  of  his  collected 
works  In  the  Groerenor  Gallery.  Dur- 
ing tbe  days  of  tbe  banging,  Mlllals 
was  constantly  there— sometimes  buoy- 
ant, sometimes  dejected,  but  never  ab- 
sent. There  were  days  when  tbe  sight 
of  his  own  pictures,  ranged  round  the 
walls,  left  him  genuinely  convinced 
that  DO  greater  painter  had  ever  lived. 
Tbere  were  other  days  when  It  was 
plain  to  see  that  tbls  or  that  work, 
which  UU  then  he  bad  not  seen  for 
years,  left  him,  for  tbe  moment,  with 
a  far  more  modest  Impression  of  his 
own  powers.  On  one  occasion,  taking 
me  by  tbe  arm,  be  led  me  to  a  certain 
picture,  tbe  title  of  which  I  need  not 
name,  and  be  Bald,  "&1y  dear  fellow,  a 
painting  talks  to  yon  like  a  man.  Tbere 
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are  some  pictures  in  this  gallery  that 
say  to  me,  'Mlllals,  my  boy,  when  you 
did  that  you  were  a  vulgar  fellow!' " 
And  then,  suddenly  turning  to  tbe  plc> 
ture  before  us,  be  said,  "And  tbafs 
one  of  them]  Tbere  are  others,"  be 
added,  "which  tell  me  quite  a  different 
thing"— and  leading  me  across  the  room 
be  pointed  to  "The  Knight  Errant," 
and  broke  out  half  defiantly,  "What- 
ever they  may  say,  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  that!" 

I  remember  well,  too,  a  later  evening 
during  tbe  same  time  when  we  were 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  "The  Hugue. 
not."  which  Mlllals  himself  bad  not 
seen  since  the  days  when  It  was  paint- 
ed. We  had  bad  some  dlfllculty  to  ob- 
tain the  loan  of  It,  and  tbe  Exhibition 
wae  already  arrangea,  with  this  one 
vacant  space  left  upon  the  wall.  It 
was  late  at  night  before  the  work  ar- 
rived from  Preston,  and  Mlllals.  ner- 
vously chewing  bis  pipe  between  bis 
lips,  anxiously  waited  for  the  lid  of  the 
case  to  be  unscrewed.  His  band  rested 
on  my  arm,  and  I  could  feel  It  trem- 
bling while  the  carpenters  were  ni 
their  work.  At  last  tbe  triumpb  of  bis 
early  manhood  was  shown  to  him 
again.  As  be  looked  at  It  the  tears 
were  In  bis  eyes,  but  he  only  said, 
"Well,  not  so  bad  for  a  youngster." 
And,  still  chewing  his  pipe,  he  left  us 
suddenly  and  went  borne. 

A  tou(^  like  this  Dtade  one  feel 
bow  deep  and  bow  loveable  was  tbe 
nature  of  the  man.  He  was  Indeed 
simple  and  sensitive  In  a  rare  degree. 
despite  an  outward  bearing  that  some- 
times seemed  to  betray  too  much  of  tbe 
confidence  that  comes  of  woridly  suc- 
cess. At  that  time.  I  well  remember, 
tbe  thought  of  bis  earlier  work  seemed 
to  fill  him  with  a  new  ambition,  and  be 
told  me  over  and  over  again  that  he 
meant  to  make  a  new  depariure,  and 
to  do  something  that  would  more  than 
rival  tbe  best  of  bis  achievements  In 
the  past    Tbere  was  tbe  boy  again: 
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be  was  not  content  with  l>eatlnt  others 
—be  wanted  to  beat  blmeelf.  But  the 
new  departure  wbb  not  to  come.  With 
unerring  band  bla  genius  bad  led  him 
towards  tha.t  wblcb  he  was  best  fitted 
to  accompUsb.  Even  when  older  Ideals 
appeared  to  prevail,  nature  In  truth 
was  all  lu  all.  In  his  treatment  of 
landscape  or  of  human  life,  bis  was  the 
master  hand  of  portraiture,  and  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  painter  has 
ever  Uved  with  a  keener  Insight  Into 
the  subtlest  Indlvldualltlee  ot  form  aod 
color.  He  took  nature  dlfferentlj',  with 
so  strong  a  worship  for  all  that  he  did 
not  care  to  choose.  1  remember,  one 
winter  eTeDJng,  setting  out  with  him 
from  bis  studio  In  Ken^ngtOQ  for  a 
fVf|k  tbtougb  the  Park.  The  snow 
,WM  IfD  the  ground;  and,  looking  at  It 
\p.  Its  galf-tbawed  state,  I  hazarded 
jtbe  careless  observation,  "What  an 
^glr  thing  snow  Is!"  Hlllals  turned 
won  me  with  a  look  of  wonder  and 
transparent  sincerity.  "How  can  you 
fOi^"  be  exclaimed,  "that  an^hing  In 
gjjiture  Is  ngly?"  And  nothing  icos— to 
him.  He  took  her  as  he  found  ber, 
eltber  In  the  shapes  of  the  outward 
world  or  In  the  forms  of  humanity; 
and  If  the  results  which  he  achieved 
In  her  Interpretation  were  strangely  un- 
equal, he  perhaps  was  scarcely  con- 
scious with   what  varying   force   the 
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facts  before  htm  Inspired  the  work  of 
bis  hand.  This  very  unconsciousness, 
the  absence  of  all  prejudgment  or  de- 
liberate selection  la  bis  regard  of  na- 
ture, must  serve  to  give  to  bis  work 
an  extraordinary  vitality.  It  ttas  in  It 
none  ot  tbe  maladies  of  the  spirit  It 
)e  not  overshadowed  by  those  Imagin- 
ative Impulses  which  are  sometimes 
tbe  glory,  as  tbey  are  sometimes  also 
tbe  ruin,  of  work  produced  under  tbelr 
spell.  We  know  already  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  of  MlltaJs's  painting.  We 
know  that  It  cannot  boast  that  subtler 
charm  belonging  to  work  where  the 
painter's  band  Is  also  tbe  poet's.  But 
we  do  not  yet  know  tbe  best  of  It  Only 
time  can  reveal  the  Imperishable  qual- 
ity that  comes  of  a  nature  bo  absolute- 
ly simple  as  bis.  If  he  brought  but 
little  dednlte  Inspiration  to  bis  subject, 
wbo,  of  tbem  all,  bas  carried  so  rich 
a  store  away!  Who,  ot  them  all,  la 
virtue  of  that  unconquerable  simplicity 
of  bts  own  character,  bas  proved  him- 
self BO  fit  to  confront  tbe  simplicity  of 
cblldhoodT  Never  before— never,  cer- 
tainly, in  our  school— bas  any  painter 
travelled  so  far  In  delicate  Interpreta- 
tion of  childish  faces;  and  if  be  bad 
achieved  nothing  else  or  nothing  more, 
I  think  that  alone  would  sufBce  to  claim 
for  him  forever  tbe  place  of  supremacy 
be  so  Justly  won. 

J.  ComyM  Carr. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GHOST-STORY. 

South  of  tbe  Line,  Inland  from  far  Dmrbsn, 
There  Hes— be  be  or  not  your  countrymao— 
A  fellow- moptal.    Riddled  are  bte  trance. 
But  'mid  tbe  <bTeeze  hta  puzzled  phantom  moans 
Nightly  to  clear  Canopus— fain  to  knotr 
By  -wbom,  and  wiben,  the  An-Dartb-Gladdening-Law 
Of  Peace,  brought  In  by  9ome-One  cructfled. 
Was  nded  to  be  Inept,  and  set  aside? 
weWnUMtM  auMto.  Thmuu  Eardv. 
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RECENT  SCIENCE: 
METEORITES  AND  COMETS. 


Great  excitement  was  created  lately, 
both  In  tlie  world  of  astronomen  and 
In  the  worid  at  large,  by  two  great 
■bowers  of  shooting  atara  which  were 
to  tafee  place  tUB  year*  on  the  nights  of 
the  I5th  of  November  and  of  the  23rd 
of  NoTember.  The  former  was  the 
great,  most  Impressive  shower  which 
has  recurred  periodically  at  intervals 
of  about  thirty-three  years,  producing  a 
profound  Impression  upon  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  In  the  years  1766, 
1799,  1833,  and  1866— a  shower  during 
Which  countless  shooting  stars,  accom- 
panied by  numbers  of  large  fire-balls, 
pour  at  a  very  great  speed  (or  several 
hours  la  succession  Into  our  atmos- 
phere, aQ  of  them  seemingly  coming 
from  the  coostellatlon  of  the  Leo,  and 
consequently  described  as  "the  Leo- 
nids." This  shower  was  expected  once 
more  this  year,  but  with  a  slight  delay. 
In  the  last  century  It  appeared  as  early 
as  the  12th  of  November;  but  the 
swarm  of  meteorites  which  gives  origin 
to  the  Leonid  shooting  stars  is  sub- 
mitted to  various  delays  during  Its 
long  Jonmeye  In  space,  chiefly  In  con- 
sequence of  the  attractive  force  of  the 
major  planets  wtilcb  It  passes  by,  and 


in  our  century  It  returned  only  on  the 
13ni  of  November.  After  most  com- 
plicated calculations  had  been  made  by 
astronomers.  Its  retnm  was  announced 
for  the  night  of  the  Utth  of  November, 
or,  more  correctly,  for  6  A.  M.  Green- 
wich time  of  the  16th  of  November.  It 
Is  now  known  that  the  cloudy  weather 
wl^oh  prevailed  on  that  nl^t  In  these 
Islands  prevented  ufl  from  seeing  that 
shower,  and  that  altogether  it  did  not 
attain  this  year  the  splendor  wlilch  It 
bad  In  1866.  SUll,  It  seems  to  have 
been  seen  in  South  Russia,  and  prob- 
ably In  Asia. 

The  other  grand  shower  of  shooting 
stars,  also  expected  this  year,  should 
take  place  on  tbe  33rd,  or  perhaps  tbe 
24th,  of  November.  It  was  first  seen 
on  tbe  27tli  of  Nov«mber,  1872,  and  was 
titen  of  an  Indescribable  beauty.  The 
rather  slowly-morlng  shooting  stars 
and  bolides  appeared  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  night  in  such  numbers,  and  they 
traced  such  elegant  undulating  curvea 
In  the  sky,  that  they  were  compared  to 
an  autumn  fall  of  leaves.  It  la  now 
known  that  tois  alhower,  which  was  ob- 
served again  In  1885  and  1802,  resnlts 
from  the  earth  meeting  in  her  path  por- 
tions of  the  now  disaggregated  comet 
of  Biela. 

Popular  Imagination,    which    la  al- 
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ways  prone  to  consMer  our  tiny  planet 
as  the  centre  of  the  uolveree,  connect- 
ing tbese  two  coming  events  wltb  tbe 
fatal  date  of  the  13th,  jumped,  as  la 
well  known,  to  the  conclusion  tbat  "the 
end  of  ttie  world"  wonld  occur  on  that 
date.  Each  time  such  showers  took 
place  In  the  Middle  Ages,  similar  fears 
were  entertained;  and  thirty-three 
years  ago,  when  the  Leonid  shower 
was  seen  In  this  country  tn  Its  full 
beauty.  In  many  an  English  village  the 
country  people,  panic-stricken  at  the 
flight  of  so  many  stats  apparently 
abandoning  their  permanent  positions 
and  pouring  down  upon  the  Earth,  also 
expected  "tbe  end  of  the  world."  This 
year  the  same  panic  took  hold  of  the 
populations  of  some  villages  In  South 
Russia.  Churches  were  kept  open  all 
night,  and  fervent  prayers  were  recited 
In  order  to  escape  the  "Hre-lancee" 
which  a  revengeful  deity  was  throwing 
upon  men.  The  panic  was  only  In- 
creased by  the  prediction  of  another 
"rain  of  flre-lances,"  which  was  ex- 
pected In  a  week's  time. 

Thanks  to  the  Immense  work  that 
has  been  done  wltbln-the  last  sIxty-sIx 
years  for  the  Investigation  of  shooting 
stara  and  comets,  we  may  write  these 
lines  In  full  confidence  ttiat  the  passage 
of  the  Earth  through  a  swarm  of  Blela 
meteorites  will  have  no  other  effect 
upon  our  earthy  affairs  beyond,  per- 
haps, a  Blight  alteration  of  our  Novem- 
ber weather.  But  the  researches  which 
give  us  this  confldence  are  imbued 
with  such  on  interest,  and  the;  are 
such  an  admirable  Illustration  of  a 
truly  scientific  investigation,  that  It  is 
worth  passing  them  briefly  In  review, 
even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  here  and 
there  things  which  already  belong  to 
the  domain  of  well-known  truths  In 
astronomy. 

A  great  shower  of  shootlag  stars  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
magniflceut  sights  of  natuire.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  one  In  their  life 


have  never  forgotten  It,  and  for  many 
a  thoughtful  mind  the  splendor  of  a 
pure  sky  furrowed  In  all  directions  by 
thousands  of  shooting  stars  and  fire- 
balls has  been  the  Impulse  tor  a  higher 
poetical  understanding  of  nature,  foe 
patient  research,  and  generalizations 
of  the  highest  standard.  Humboldt, 
who  saw  under  the  pure  tropical  sky 
of  Yenesuela,  during  the  night  of  the 
]2tta  of  November,  1799,  one  of  the 
grandest  displays  of  shooting  stars  on 
record,  retained  from  It  a  lasting  Im- 
pression, and  some  of  the  beat  pages  he 
ever  wrote  w«re  Inspired  by  It.  For 
two  hours  in  succession  the  sky  was 
ablaze  with  a  formidable  bouquet  of 
rockets,  some  of  which  appeared  aa 
large  as,  and  even  larger  than,  the  vis- 
ible disc  of  the  moon;  while  smaller 
shooting  stars  In  countless  numben 
crossed  the  sky  in  all  directions,  many 
of  them  leaving  after  their  passage 
long  phosphorescent  tniils.  Some  of 
the  most  poetical  speculations  of  Hum- 
boldt aboat  the  unity  of  nature,  and 
the  life  which  Is  teeming  In  the  inters 
planetary  space,  peopled  with  myriads 
of  small  celestial  bodies,  were  inspired 
by  that  shower.  Just  as  some  of  the 
soundest  speculations  of  the  Ionic 
school  of  ancient  Greece  about  the  "In- 
visible stars"  which  move  about  in 
Space,  and  the  Initial  velocity  of  which 
Is  extinguished  as  they  fall  on  the 
Elartb — speculations  which  contained 
the  germs  of  a  theory  of  universal 
gravitation— may  be  traced  to  the  great 
fall  of  aerollths  at  Mgan  Potamos.' 

Olmstead,  who  witnessed  an  equally 
grand  display  of  shooting  stars  and 
fire-balls  at  Boston  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, 1833:  the  British  astronomers- 
who  had  the  chance  of  observing  the 
next  great  shower  of  Leonids  In  1866, 
when  as  many  as  forty,  and  nearly  a 
hundred,  meteors  could  be  counted  per 
minute  at  the  hour  of  Its  maximum; 
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and,  In  (act,  all  tltcwe  men  of  ecleace 
who  ttave  erer  witnessed  a  great  down- 
pour of  shooting  stars  on  ttie  13th  of 
November,  or  In  Aogust,  or  by  the  end 
of  November,  were  equally  and  lasting- 
ly Impressed  by  these  grand  cdgbts.  In 
the  history  of  science,  the  two  great 
showers  of  1833  and  1866  were  Import- 
ant dates  which  have  left  a  deep  trace 
□pon  the  developmnst  of  astronomy 
and  physical  science  altogether. 

It  was  by  the  great  shower  of  1833 
that  the  cosmlcal  origin  of  the  shooting 
stars  was  deQnltely  settled.  Wben  the 
lines  which  the  shooting  stars  de- 
scribed on  that  night  In  the  sky  were 
traced  on  a  celestial  globe  or  on  a  chart 
of  tbe  sky.  It  appeared  that  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  them  seemed  to 
issue  from  a  certan  star  In  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Lion.  But  this  point 
Is  exactly  the  point  tio>wards  which  the 
Earth  Is  rolling  on  that  night  In  Its 
orbit  A  tangent  line  to  the  orbit, 
traced  at  the  spot  where  the  Barth  Is 
that  day,  passes  through  the  constella- 
tion of  Leo.  Moreover,  aa  this  constel- 
lation rises  above  onr  horizon  during 
tbe  night,  the  point  from  which  the 
Shooting  stars  radiate  rises  also,  al- 
ways remaining  close  to  the  same  star 
of  that  constellation.  But  this  conld 
by  no  means  be  the  case  If  the  shooting 
stars  originated  in  our  atmosphere,  or 
at  any  spot  near  to  It  It  was  thus 
rendered  evident  tbat  they  must  come 
from  interplanetary  space,  and  gradn- 
aliy  It  was  recognized  that  they  can 
only  be  due  to  a  swarm  of  countless, 
usually  visible,  small  bodies  which  the 
Eartb  meets  in  her  path.  As  our 
planet  pierces  that  swarm  at  a  speed  of 
at>ont  twenty  miles  per  second,  the  me- 
teorites appear  as  If  they  were  flying 
npon  the  Earth  along  thousands  of 
parallel  lines  which.  In  consequence  of 

■  Tha  laifnt  MnilltD  tliit  hu  tiUra   Id  bli- 


perspeotlve,  seem  to  diverge  from  tbe 
spot  from  which  they  are  coming.  The 
rays  of  the  smi,  when  they  pierce  tbe 
clouds  at  sunset,  produce  the  very  same 
effect;  they  also  seem  to  diverge  from 
the  sun,  although  In  reality  they  are 
strictly  parallel  to  esch  other. 

Tbe  cosmlcal  origin  of  tbe  shooting 
stars  thus  becomes  a  certainty.  To- 
gether with  the  fire-balls,  or  birildes, 
and  tbe  aSorOtbs  or  "stones  f&lUng 
from  the  sky,"  they  were  recognized  to 
belong  to  one  large  family.  Bolides 
and  shooting  stars  are  continually  seen 
faUlng  together  and  Issuing  from  the 
same  radiating  points;  and  bolides  are 
now  known  to  be  globes  of  Incandes- 
cent gases  formed,  in  most  cases, 
around  stones  penetrating  into  our  at- 
mosphere from  interplanetary  space. 
Tbe  difference  between  a  bolide  and  a 
shooting  star  Is  only  one  of  size.  The 
former  may  contain  a  stone  which 
weighs  several  pounds  or  even  tons, 
while  the  latter  Is  only  a  bit  of  cos- 
mlcal dust,  and  generally  weighs  only 
a  few  grains,  or  even  a  mere  fraction 
of  a  grain.*  But,  coming  as  It  does 
from  cosmlcal  space,  and  endowed  with 
a  tremendous  velocity  of  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  per  second  (to  which  the 
velocity  of  ttie  Earth  itself  must  bs 
added  if  our  planet  and  the  meteorite 
fly  In  opposite  directions).  Its  consider- 
able kinetic  energy  Is  spent  in  com- 
pressing the  gases  which  It  meets  as 
soon*aB  It  reaches  tbe  utmost  limits  of 
our  atmosphere.  Tbe  gases  become  In- 
candescent and  so  much  raise  the  tem- 
perature o<f  the  stone  tbat  the  surface 
of  an  aSorlltli  becomes  glazed,  while 
the  tiny  meteorite  Is  entirely  vaporised 
before  It  reaches  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
Earth.  Nothing  but  vapors  added  to 
our  atmosphere,  or  some  cosmlcal  dust, 
such  as  was  coUected  by  Nordenskjfild 

brUItiDcj     mint   ba    imdacnl    \,j    lltUa     bodlw 
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on  the  virgin  snows  of  Siritzbergen,  re- 
malnB  after  the  most  brtUiant  display 
of  shooting  stars. 

It  <s  well  known  that  the  nights  of 
the  11th  to  the  15Ui  of  November  are 
Dot  the  only  ones  during  which  we  may 
see  great  numbers  of  shooting  stars. 
The  nights  of  the  9th  to  the  11th  of 
August  are  atso  favored  almost  every 
year  with  similar  displays— with  this 
difference,  however,  that  lu  August  the 
shooting  stars  seem  to  radiate  from  a 
po4nt  situated  In  the  direction  of  the 
constellation  Peraeue,  from  which  they 
have  received  their  name  of  Perselds. 
E^ly  in  January  tbe  Earth  meets  wltb 
another  swarm  of  meteorites,  which 
radiate  from  the. constellation  of  the 
Dragon;  on  the  Sth  to  the  llth  of  April 
the  shooting  stars  seem  to  come  from  a 
star  <rf  the  Virgin;  later  on,  In  April, 
they  radiate  from  Lyra  (Lyrldes),  and 
by  the  end  of  November  from  Andro- 
medes  (Andromedides);  and  so  on.  An 
Immense  work  was  accompIlBhed  In 
the  early  dsties  of  this  century  by  A. 
B.  Herscbel  and  R.  P.  Qreg  in  this 
coDDtry,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
British  Association,  by  Dr.  Schmidt  at 
Athens,  Hels,  and  many  o  there.  In 
order  to  determine  the  radlamt  points 
of  the  shooting  stars  and  boUdes  on 
different  days  ol  the  year;  so  that  in 
the  year  18G0  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
eight  different  "radiants"  were  deter- 
mined. This  QumtKr,  however,  was 
still  far  below  the  reality,  and  W.  P. 
Denning,  who  has  continued  that  work, 
has  lately  brought  the  numlwr  of  well- 
determined  radiants  up  to  818.* 

The  importance  of  these  extremely 
lalmrlons  researches  Is  self-evident. 
They  have  proved  thart  thonsands  of 
Bwarms,  composed  of  myriads  of  In- 
visible tittle  bodies,  people  the  seem- 
ingly desert  and  lonely  regions  lying 
between  ibe  planets,  and  that  these 

*  LUt  ot  fllS  BiilliDt  Polnti,  In  UoDtbly  No- 
tic™  of  tba  AitronomicBl  BocUtr.  1890,  toI.  I.  p. 
Ml.     AUo,  Hme  pcrioJIcil,   Uir,   1B9T. 


as  regular  members  of  our 
solar  system  as  the  planets  themselves. 
They  do  not  move  to  and  fro  In  a  hap- 
hazard way,  but  obey  the  same  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  Cor  centnrles  In  succes- 
sion they  follow  their  own  orbits, 
traced,  like  all  other  orbits,  by  tbe  com- 
bined effect  of  their  own  Initial  speed 
and  tbe  attraction  at  tbe  sun.  There 
remained  only  to  determine  the  ele- 
ments of  these  orbits— their  sbape  and 
their  position— with  the  same  exacti- 
tude with  wblch  tbe  orbits  of  tbe  com- 
ets are  calculated;  and  this  was  done 
In  tbe  year  1S66. 

11. 

Tbe  great  shower  of  shooting  stars 
on  the  l»th  of  November,  1866,  wiU 
remain  connected  Id  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy wltb  the  next  Important  st^ 
in  our  knowledge  of  oar  meteorites.  It 
gave  us  the  correct  determination  ot 
the  orbits  of  several  meteorite  swarms, 
together  vrlth  the  most  Important  dis- 
covery at  the  relatirashlp  whicb  exists 
between  shooting  stats  and  comets. 

The  Investigations  which  were  made 
with  a  special  ardor  after  1833  bad 
firmly  established  the  fact  that  the  tiny 
meteorites  are  grouped  Into  rings  of 
different  density,  which  revolve  round 
the  sun,  and  some  of  wbicb  Intersect, 
or  pass  very  close  by,  the  orbit  of  the 
Earth.  They  were  assimilated  to  the 
small  planets  wliicb  were  known  to  re- 
volve In  great  numbers  In  the  space  tie- 
tweeu  Mars  and  Jupiter.  XJke  them, 
the  meteo:4tes  were  considered  as  per- 
maoent  and  very  ancient  members  of 
the  solar  system,  perhaps  the  dibrU  of 
some  planet  or  tbe  building  stones  of 
planets  not  yet  bom.  True,  Adolf  Br- 
man  hms  already  noticed.  In  1839,  that 
tbe  orbit  of  the  Peraeld  meteorttea  hat 
a  Gomet-Uke  appearance.  Its  plane  Is 
Inclined  towards  tbe  plane  ot  the  orbit 
of  tbe  Barth  by  full  flfty-slx  degrees, 
while  the  orbits  of  all  planets  are  but 
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iUgbttr  Inclined  towards  each  other. 
But  tbis  remark,  as  well  as  Humboldt's 
reflections  concerning  the  analogies 
existing  between  comets  and  shooting 
stars,  bad  passed  ntmotlced.  Now,  in 
prevision  of  tbe  shower  ot  1S66.  sever- 
al astronomers  made  an  effort  to  get 
definite,  reliable  tignres  for  the  orbits 
of  tbe  meteorites,  the  heights  at  whicli 
sbootlng  stars  become  vistble.  and  the 
speeds  with  whfcb  they  enter  our  at- 
mosphere. The  names  of  A.  B.  Her- 
Khel,  R.  P.  Greg,  Professor  Hubert 
Newton  (of  Tale  College),  J. 
Schmidt,  and  the  Brltteli  Association 
will  remiain  pcrmanentlj'  associated 
with  tuts  work. 

One  fact  iMcame  apparenrt  from  tbese 
InTcetlg&tloDs— namely,  that  tbe  me- 
teorites move  In  space  at  a  speed  wbicb 
does  not  belong  to  planets,  bat  Is  only 
attained  by  comets.  The  Milan  astron- 
omer, Scblaparelll,  noticed  at  once  tbls 
pecnllaiity,  and  by  the  end  of  1866  he 
succeeded,  at  l&st.  In  calculating  tbe 
orbit  of  one  ring  of  meteorites— namely, 
tbe  Perselda.  He  found  that  It  to  not 
exactly  a  ring,  but  bas  tbe  shape  of  a 
cometary  orbit.  It  Is  a  very  elongated 
ellipse  wbicb  nearly  touches  tbe  orbit 
of  tbe  Earth  at  Ms  point  wUch.ls  near- 
est to  the  Sun  (the  perihelion),  while 
Its  enter  end  (the  aphelion)  lies  far  Iie- 
yond  (be  ortlt  of  Neptune.  And  tbls 
oriMt  proved  to  be  almost  identical.  In 
all  Its  elements,  with  the  orMt  of  the 
second  comet  of  the  year  1862.  In 
four  memorable  letters  addressed  to 
the  director  of  the  Rome  Observatory, 
SecchI,  Scbtaparelll  brought  Into  evi- 
dence tbe  analogies  which  exist  be- 
tween comets  and  shooting  stars,  and 


•Tk*  U 


,  I. a.  tb*  (oortb.  leltu  or  Sflll*p*Rl 


and  wu  iDDWdlnlFlT  tnnnUtod  Id  tti*  rrancb 
IdiDtUlc  wmU1«,  lATtnler  bnnicbt  bcton  tb* 
raria  Andsmr  of  ScLaocM  writ  tlw  Hma  the- 
117  «  th*  aiit  at  Junarr.  IBOT.  Id  bla  foDrtb 
Mtcr  BcblapanUI  laTs  alto  a  Ont  appnUmata 
aalcnlatloo  of  tin  arliit  ol  tba  NoTembrr  Laoolda 
Wbra  Lararrlar,  Is  tkla  RHDmnnlcalJOD.  aod 
ScUapanUl  oa  th*  Sod  <rf  Fcbnarr.  IMT.   bad 


be  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Bwanni 
of  meteorites  must  have  formerly  been 
comets  whtcb,  owing  to  the  unequal 
attractions  exercised  upon  tltelr  differ- 
ent parts  by  tbe  sun  and  tbe  major 
planets— especially  by  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn—lost their  original  globular  form, 
and  gradually  were  tran«formed  into 
serpent-like  agglomerations  of  meteor- 
ites which  contlnne  to  move  aJong  the 
orbits  of  tbeir  parent  comets.  Within 
a  few  mouths  tbe  brilliant  bypotbesis 
of  SchtapBrelU  found  a  new  confirma- 
tion In  the  fact  that  tbe  orbit  of  tbe 
November  Leonids,  recalcnlated  by 
Leverrler,  by  blmself,  and  Independ- 
ently by  Professor  J.  O.  Adams,  proved 
to  be  identical  wltb  tbe  orbit  of  Tern- 
pel's  comet  of  1666;  and  next  montb 
Uie  April  meteorites  were  Identified  by 
Dr.  Galle  of  Breslaa  with  tbe  comet  of 
1861.  The  orbit  of  botb  the  Leonids 
and  tbe  Tempel's  comet  was  also  found 
to  be  of  a  very  elongated  ellipse,  of 
which  tbe  perihelion  lies  t>eyond  tbe 
path  of  tJranns;  and  with  regard  to  this 
orUt  Leverrier  made  the  striking  re- 
mark that  tbe  comet  and  tlie  swarm  of 
tbe  Leonids  must  bave  taken  to  their 
present  orbit  only  in  the  year  120 
of  our  era,  when  they  passed  near  to 
Uranus  and  were  deflected  by  It  from 
their  pre^ons  route.' 

Quite  a  revelatioo  was  contained  In 
this  dscovery  of  the  common  origin  of 
comets  and  sbootlng  stars,  which  was 
further  confirmed  when  a  grand  shower 
of  shooting  stars  took  (^ce  quite  un- 
expectedly on  tbe  27tb  of  Novembw, 
1872,  Just  as  tbe  Earth  was  passing 
very  near  to  tbe  orbtt  of  tbe  Biela 
comet      Besides,  Schiaporelli  gave  a 

rcalcolatcd  It,  tt  appeand  to  ba  Mantteal  wttb 
Um  grMt  of  TMi1p*ra  comat  of  ISSS,  Id  tb* 
mcaDtlma  Pnteanr  J.  O.  Adama.  taklDS  op  tb* 
vock  at  tbe  polDt  la  irblfb  It  bad  baro  bnnitat 
up  br  FntciMir  Hobert  Newtvo  (wbs  fai*  Ara 
poaalbla  prrloda).  calPolalAl  tba  banie  oclilt  ID- 
daprndMitlT.  iDd  »iniooDlr'it«]  Ita  alananti 
tn  tba  Oambridie  PbUowpblcal  Sodatr  la  Hanb, 
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most  ingeoious  and  complete  explaoA- 
tlon  of  certain  facta  which  fonnerljr 
stood  In  the  vray  of  a  general  accept- 
ance of  a  coBmlcal  theory  of  the  Bhoot- 
Ing  stars.*  At  the  present  time,  since 
seTeral  other  meteorite  swarms  have 
been  Identified  with  comets,  and  the 
comets  themselves  bave  been  studied 
In  more  detail,  the  theorj  of  the  come- 
tary  origin  of  the  shooting  stars  stands 
upon  a  remarkably  Strong  aclentlflc 
basis. 
Of  all  the  comets  the  Biela  comet  of- 
'feifl  the  greatest  Interest  in  this  con- 
necUon.  It  was  discovered  by  Blela  In 
1826,  when  It  was  fonnd  that  the  same 
comet  must  bave  appeared  In  1772  and 
180S.  and  perhaps,  also,  as  Berberlcb 
suggests,  In  1639  and  16S7.'  It  revolves 
round  the  sun  In  6  2-3  years,  and  In 
consequence  of  Ha  frequent  Journeys 
amidst  the  planets  It  Is  only  the  more 
exposed  to  have  Its  orbit  hampered  and 
its  Inner  structure  affected  by  JTuptter 
and  Saturn."  Besides,  Ma  orbit  crosses 
the  orWt  of  the  Earth  so  closely  that 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1832,  the  two 
were  only  separated  by  a  distance  of 
2  1-1  terrestrial  diameters— the  .earth 
being,  however,  on  that  day,  within  a 
31  days'  march  (*.  e.,  nearly  D7,000,000 
B.  miles)  from  the  orosslug  of  the  two 
highways.  It  is  known  that  something 
extraordinary  happened  to  the  Biela 
comet  during  its  appearance  In  1846. 
Under  the  very  eyes  of  the  astronomers 
tt  divided  Into  two  comets,  one  of 
which  lagged  so  much  behind  the  other 
that  when  the  front  one  had  reached 
the  perihelion,  tbe  other  was  already 
two  hoars— J.  e.,  something  like  160,000 

•  Dr.  Scbmldt  at  Atbeni.  aal  OODlTtar-QnTlar 
■t  Pari*,  bid  bMD  tor  nunf  fuct  miHt  can- 
tax  otMi-fon  at  Bbootlnt  aun  aod  Siv-halli. 
•Bd  tbC7  bad  ibowo  tbat  Uwn  ailiti  a  dlnnul 
and  ID  annual  perlodlcltj  In  tM  iniinben  o! 
■kootlns  ((an,  wblcb  perlodleltj  iru  iBTOkxl 
to  prois  tb«  titatasee  ef  a  eertala  codomUod 
betwcMi  tbtm  and  tb«  Bank,  aod  ninwqDaDtlf 
tuBBiA  (0  niipart  the  tt«»7  at  their  almoi- 
pb»r)e  orlclD.  Scblipanlll  moat  insrnlonilj 
ditmoDMiated  tbat  if  tra  an  mon  abootint  atira 


E.  miles— iKlilnd.  Then  both  were  lost 
sight  of,  and  when  tbey  returned.  In 
18C2,  the  distance  between  the  two  was 
still  greater,  reaching  already  nearly 
1,300,000  E.  mllefl.  After  that  they 
were  seen  no  more.  No  amount  of  cal- 
culation and  searching  with  tbe  aid  of 
telescopes  could  detect  them,  until— as 
already  mentioned— on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, 18T2,  when  the  Earth  was 
nearly  crossing  tbe  orbit  of  the  Kela 
comet,  a  most  brllUant  display  of  count- 
less shooting  stars,  oft«n  moving  In 
hundreds  In  an  Indeclrive,  pulsating 
way,  and  of  numbers  of  comet-like 
rockets  was  seen  Instead  from  six 
o'clock  In  the  evening  tUl  midnight. 
Most  of  them  seemed  to  come— as  they 
ought  to.  If  they  belonged  to  tbe  comet 
—from  the  constellation  of  Andromeda, 
and  there  couM  be  no  doubt  that  these 
tiny  bodies  followed  in  their  myriads 
tbe  path  that  tbe  Blela  comet  used  foi^ 
men-ly  to  follow  In  space.  So  great  on 
authority  as  Dr.  KUokerfues  was  even 
sure  that  the  Earth  had  passed  through 
tbe  comet  Itself. 

Since  1872  the  orbit  of  this  swarm  of 
Andromedldes,  or  the  Blelld  swarm, 
as  It  Is  often  spoken  of,  owing  to  Its 
origin,  has  been  slightly  altered.  In 
1888  and  1800  Jupiter  passed  very  near 
to  It,  and,  owing  to  the  powerful  at- 
traction of  tbe  great  planet,  the  orbit 
ot  the  meteorites  was  altered  In  sncb 
a  way  that  the  Earth  crossed  it  in 
1892,  nearly  three  and  a  half  days  be- 
fore the  date,  i.  e.,  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember; and  It  Is  on  that  day  again,  or 
on  the  24tb,  that  the  Earth  will  cross 
It  once  more  this  year— without  the  ter- 

attar  mldnlcht  than  in  tha  eatUer  hoon  ot  tbt 
niiht,  in  tba  aeoad  balr  or  the  jaar  thu  In  111 
Oiat  half,  and  in  tba  eaaten  parta  of  oar  bort- 
■OD  than  in  Ita  weateiu  parta,  tbli  almplr  de- 
pend*    npOD  tha    poaltlao  of  tbe  Earth     dortiif 


'  t>r.      BactKrtch.      in 
Rnndachin.  IBSS,  lUl.  p.  601. 

■  The  period  of  ita  rendntlon  Tarlea  from  S 
reaia  2S0  dan  to  S  rean  ISl  dara.  aceordliv  to 
the  penotlMtiCHH  II  e: 
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rible  canBeqoeacee  that  have  been  fore- 
seen by  lotaglDatlTe  mlnde. 

The  BlelA  comet  la  not  the  only  one 
which  hfts  hAd  the  Bame  fate.  Suffice 
It  to  abserre  that  the  great  comet  of 
1SS2,  which  pflMied  very  near  to  the 
Snn,  haa  also  snbdlTlded  Into  four  dls- 
tlsct  fraEments,  which  took  Independ- 
ent routes  and  went  bo  far  apart  that 
the  reTolutlona  of  the  two  extreme 
fragments  vtll  now  differ  from  each 
other  by  nearly  300  years.*  The  Brooks 
comet  of  1880  also  was  accompanied 
by  tour  separate  fragments,  fcvmerly 
enveloped  In  one  nebulosity,  and  when 
this  comet  appeared  seven  years  later, 
the  fonr  fragments  vrere  seen  no  more; 
while  in  the  fourth  oomet  of  1893  the 
tall  divided  Into  several  portions,  one 
of  wbdch  became  a  separate  comet.  In 
short,  the  snbdivlslon  of  comets  la  a 
not  ancommon  occnrience,  and  It  may 
be  said  that  we  can  actually  see  the 
transformation  of  comets  Into  awarma 
of  meteorites. 

III. 
Humboldt  laid  streaa  In  hia  "Oosmoa" 
npon  the  fact  that  the  aterlltba  are 
the  only  medlam  throagh  which  we, 
the  InbaUtauts  of  the  Elarth,  are 
brought  Into  a  direct  iatercourse  vrith 
Interplanetary  apace.  All  that  we  know 
of  thla  apace  Is  only  based  upon  light 
vlbratloDS  which  strike  onr  eye;  while 
the  aen^tha  bring  npon  the  Bartb  the 
actual  matter  which  circulates  In  the 
space  between  the  planets.  Now, 
since  relationship  haa  been  established 
between  meteorites  and  comets,  we 
are  entitled  to  aay  that  the  meteorites 
bring  down  upon  our  globe  the  matter 
wMcb  drcalates  In  {ntenteOar  space,  as 
they  come  from  the  spheres  which  lie 

•Tbar  will  be,  accordlnc  to  tha  ealcnliUoni 
of  Kmti,  no,  TTO,  Sao,  ud  MS  rein    n)PK- 

X  AitniMOilKba  NaebilcbteD.  ISSS,  No.  SIOI. 
K*  Itmr  fbin  S.SOO  i«aut*.  Iii  added,  miiat  il- 
THdr  clmUta  nnud  tb«  aua  irltUo  tbc  orbit 
«t  NcptDoa. 


far  beyond  the  ntmoet  limits  of  our 
solar  system. 

Clusters  <^  those  tittle  bodies,  ont  of 
which  both  meteorite  awarma  and  com- 
eta  are  com  poaed— perhaps,  vapors 
which  suddenly  paas  from  the  gaaeous 
state  Into  the  solid  state,  as  DaubrAe 
was  inclined  to  think— circulate  In  the 
Infinite  space  In  which  the  Snn,  with  all 
the  planetB  attached  to  It,  1b  moving. 
When  such  clusters  meet  our  aolar  aya- 
tem  In  their  wanderinga,  they  enter  It 
In  virtue  of  the  attraction  eserdaed 
npon  them  by  the  Sun,  and  they  de- 
scribe round  onr  luminary  a  paraboUc 
curve  which  carriea  them  away,  after 
this  abort  visit,  t>ack  to  the  unfatbom- 
aUe  interstellar  regions.  We  take  no- 
tice of  them  during  this  short  posage, 
and  as  the  cluster  approaches  the  Bun, 
and  while  It  flies  round  It  at  a  tremen- 
dous speed,  and  becomes  luminous  In 
this  part  of  Its  course,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  It,  either  in  the  shape  of  a 
email  nebulosity,  which  Is  only  visible 
through  the  telescope,  or  under  the  as- 
pect of  an  elegant,  tailed  comet— In 
which  men  see  the  announcement  of 
coming  mMortunee.  According  to  the 
calculations  of  a  Ituaskui  astronomer. 
J.  Klelber.  no  fewer  than  240  comets 
enter  every  year  wfthln  the  ttoimdaries 
of  our  solar  system."  Most  of  them, 
after  having  described  a  curve  round 
the  Sun.  never  return  to  It;  but  aome  of 
them  poaa  near  enough  to  one  of  the 
outer  planets  to  have  thedr  speed  slack- 
ened and  their  orbit  changed  Into  an 
elliptical  one.  In  such  cases  they  be- 
come permanent  members  of  onr  sys- 
tem, and  wUl— periodically— make  their 
appearance  on  our  aky.  The  laborlons 
researches  of  Tlsaerand,"  continued  by 
Schulhof ,"  as  well  as  the  claaeical  woi% 

"  BoUetlD  A*tnBoaoiiili]De,  Jooa  and  Jolr,  1889; 
Rerua  acDcnle  dea  BclenfM,  188S,  1.  p.  88; 
Blcbiid  A.  Onturj.  In  Nutnra,  ISSD,  ml.  lUI.  p. 
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of  Callendreau,"  and  the  Investigatlona 
of  Professor  H,  Newton,"  have  now 
CamlUaiized  us  with  that  "capture"  of 
comete  by  the  great  irfanets.  Astroao- 
mera  even  attempt  to  claaeifr  the  com- 
ets according  to  the  times  of  their  "cap- 
ture." 

However,  a  comet,  once  It  has  be- 
come a  member  at  our  ejBtem,  will  not 
remain  what  It  was.  It  Ifl  bound  to 
disaggregate.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  the  nuequa)  force  wltli 
which  the  attraction  of  the  Sua  and 
the  planets  wMcb  It  pomea  by  acts 
apon  the  dlCterent  parts  of  the  loose 
aggregatloD  tears  it  to  pieces."  And 
once  the  disaggregation  has  be- 
gun, It  Is  bound,  aa  Oallendreau 
haa  shown,  to  proceed  at  on  always  ac- 
celerated rarte.  Several  others  wblcb 
formerly  were  considered  as  Independ- 
ent bodies  have  already  been  shown  to 
be  mere  fragments  of  larger  comets. 
Others  have  already  been  trana- 
formed  Into  rings  of  meteorites; 
and  the  older  the  ring,  the  more 
equally  the  meteorites  are  (UArlbuted 
along  Its  whole  length.  Snch  is  the 
case  with  the  August  Perselds,  while  In 
the  Leonids  we  still  see  those  dense 
duatera  which  the  Earth  pierces  each 
thirty-three  years,  and  wMcb  remind 
ns  still  of  the  parent  comet 

The  Leonid  ring,  in  its  turn,  will  not 
remadn  wliat  it  Is  now.  It  is  disag- 
gregating under  our  Tery  eyes.  Al- 
ready, during  the  passage  of  the  great 
cluster  of  1866  throngh  the  node  where 
Its  orbit  meets  the  orbit  of  the  Earth, 
It  would  be  conduded  from  the  num- 
bers of  meteorites  seen  in  the  two  snl>- 
sequent  years  tbat  tihe  Earth  met  with 

"  Aanlln  da  I'Obwmtilln  de  Parla,  IMl,  t 
SI.:  Niton.  18«l,  TOL  lUli.  p.  414. 

SKcmbcT,  18S1,  TOL  lUI. 

"  Tht  ^Dml  nader  irlU  JlDd  an  axcallmt 
artlda  oa  the  dlaanrafatloa  of  comaU,  bf  Dt. 
BartMricb.  In  NatanrlMenachaftUcha  BsDdKlMii. 
18W.       Tol.    Till.   p.   321. 

"Brillata    AwocUtloa    Bcporti    for    1S08    and 


more  than  one  single  compact  cluster." 
It  appears  now,  from  a  c&reful  discus- 
sion by  A.  S.  Herschel  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Leonid  swarm  in  tbe  years 
18H-6,  that  the  main  swarm  must  be 
accompanied  by  two  much  longer,  al- 
though  less  dense,  swarms  containing 
"seuBlUe  sparse  gape,"  one  of  which 
precedes  and  the  other  follows  tbe  main 
agglomeration.  Besides,  there  are  n 
number  of  erratic  shooting  stars  which 
seem  to  Indicate  tbe  existence  of 
branch  streams  accompanying  the  mala 
one."  Further  detailed  Investigation 
by  G.  Johnstone  Stoney  and  A.  M. 
Dowi^ng  rtiowa  also  that  the  main 
cluster  of  the  Leonids  (to  wblch  the 
name  of  Ortho-leonids  has  been  giveo) 
is  a  serpent-like  cluster  of  snch  a  length 
that  it  takes  three  years  to  pass 
throngh  the  perihelltm  of  its  orbit,  but 
so  narrow  at  tbe  same  time  that  the 
Earth  pierces  It  tn  a  few  hours.  But 
besides  this  9tre«m,  which  remains  true 
to  Its  parent  orbit,  there  are  myriads 
of  other  Leonids  (which  were  named 
"Cllno-leonlda")  whose  orMts  already 
differ  to  a  noticeable  extent  from  the 
former.  Iliere  are  already  ride  streams 
accompanying  the  main  one,  which 
Itself,  In  Its  turn,  has  subdivided  Into 
two  distinct  port4oas.  One  of  them— 
the  part  A— was  pierced  by  the  Earth 
in  1866,  while  tbe  other  port;  B,  la  tbft 
one  which  we  have  met  this  year.**- 
Besldes,  aa  It  results  from  the  laborious 
researches  of  W.  F.  Denning  opon  the- 
displacement  of  radiant  points  during 
each  great  shower,  the  Earth  herself 
must  deviate  the  meteorites  from  their 
regular  paths— so  much  so  that  part  of 
the  cluster  A,  deviated  by  the  EartL 
in  1866,  mast  have  become  now  "Clino- 
leonlds,"  moving  independently  frank 

"A.  8.  Hcnchel  Is  NatOR,  tlw  Mtk  at  Da- 
eembar,  18M.  wL  It.  p.   I7«. 

"  Q.  jD)iutM«  atamj  and  A.  II.  W.  Domlos, 
FcrtDitMtloo  of  tha  Uoolda,  In  PfocMdlnv  ot 
tba  Borat  Socletr,  the  2iid  ot  Uareb.  18W:  Ka- 
inn.  On  zard  of  Much,  ISM,  ToL  llz.  p.  ttl;. 
ilaa  Tol.  liL  p.  IS. 
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the  main  stream."  The  ring  of  meteor- 
ites bu  thus  ItB  own  lite  and  undergoes 
conttnnslly  a  series  at  destmctlve 
cbaages. 

The  displacement  of  the  radlanta, 
wliicb  tbds  Indicates  the  existence  of 
a  considerable  nomber  of  side  streams 
of  meteorites  accompanying  the  main 
one,  gives  freeh  rapport  to  the  Idea 
that  some  Inner  forces  mnst  bare  been 
at  work  In  the  parent  comet  before  It 
was  transfomied  Into  a  meteorite  ring. 
In  fact,  a  comeit,  when  It  comes  from 
the  extremely  cold  Interstellar  space 
and  approaches  the  Sun,  Is  seen  to  be 
fnll  of  Inner  Ute.  Its  most  brilliant  part, 
the  nadeuB,  often  changes  the  aspect 
Sometimes  It  expands  beyond  measare, 
aad  dissolves  Into  a  nebulosity;  or  else 
It  takes  an  sotts  of  strange  aspects. 
Sometimes  the  comet  appears  so  sud- 
denly la  the  shy  that  one  is  Induced  to 
believe  that  It  1ms  suddenly  t>ecomc  In- 
candescent, like  a  variable  star.  Home- 
times  It  protrudes  Immense  talis,  at- 
taining m  some  cases  the  length  of  %, 
SO,  100.  or  even  160  mlllloQ  miles,  and 
such  tails  grow  In  a  few  days,  or  even 
In  a  few  hours,  sab-dlvlde,  and  sweep 
througb  space  at  an  Incredible  qieed, 
always  remaining  turned  away  from 
the  Sua,  while  the  comet  describes  a 
sharp  curve.  Streams  of  incandescent 
matter  have  been  seen  to  be  emitted 
hj  some  ctunMs,  and  many  of  Qiem 
show  changes  of  InmlnoBity  unattended 
by  correqKindlDg  changes  of  structure. 
Even  traces  of  rotation  bave  been  no- 
ticed la  a  oomet,  while  the  comet  Cog- 
gla  of  1874  and  1881  seemed  to  drive 
before  It  waves  of  compressed  and 
glowing  matter,  similar  to  the  waves  of 
air  which  we  see  In  Instantaneous  pho- 
tographs of  bullets  flying  through  tlhe 
air. 

So  far  aa  spectral  analysis  goes,  we 


know  thait  Incandescent  or,  at  least, 
glowing  gases  of  carbon  compounds 
(perhaps  acetylene  and  carbon  oxld), 
as  well  as  vapors  of  Iron  and  so^um— 
all  In  tbat  extremely  rarefied  etate 
wblcb  we  see  In  GelsSler's  tubes— enter 
Into  the  composition  of  comets  and  we 
know,  on  the  other  hand,  tbat  the 
beads  of  the  comets  contain  swarms  of 
soUd  meteorites  and  cosmlcal  dust. 
Besides,  It  Is  certain  that  as  a  comet 
approaches  the  Sun  considerable  Inner 
changes  are  gofng  on  in  It  Its  matter 
becomes  luminous,  and  Incandescent 
gases  appear  round  its  bead,  or  may  be 
In  tbe  head  Itseff.  The  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining all  these  changes  Is  certainly 
Immeme.  But  there  are,  at  least,  three 
hypotheses— which,  by  the  way,  do  not 
contradict  each  other— by  means  of 
w<hlch  the  various  luminous  effects 
which  we  see  In  the  comets  bave  been 
explained;  and  all  these  support  the 
Idea  tbat  the  matter  of  a  comet  must 
be  scattered  more  and  more  In  space 
each  time  it  passes  near  the  sun.  The 
coBMou  of  the  meteorites  within  the 
comet  and  the  rise  of  temperature  and 
evaporation  bave  been  advocated  by 
Talt,  and  afterward  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  btfore  the 
British  Association  In  1870.  Then, 
01b«v,  Bessel,  ZODner,  Roche,  eapeclal- 
\y  the  Rasslan  professor  Bredlkbin,  and 
Lewis  Boss  In  tMs  country,  have  advo- 
cated the  theory  of  dectric  repulsions 
taking  place  In  the  body  of  the  comet 
under  the  Influence  of  the  ^ectro-mag- 
netlc  force  of  the  Snn;  and  the  exbaus- 
tlve  mathematical  treatment  of  this 
subject  by  Bredlkbin  has  convinced 
most  astronomers  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  these  inner  revulsive  forces  Into 
account."  And  flnslly,  tbere  Is  the 
theory  of  Rydberg,  which  Ite  has 
summed   up  In  one  sentence.      "The 


NaehrlcbUo,    I 
«-en  la  ■■»■) 


a.   sail.  *■  BnlletlB  at   la    SodaU   dci    NttmatlatM   0* 

b(  imdl-      Moacoir,  (oc  (crenl  cooKcntlTa  7««n.     Sa«  Nfr 
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comets,"  he  sajs,  "ore  tlie  meteors  of 
the  mter^netary  medlam."  In  other 
words,  the  sun,  he  malotajno.  Is  sur- 
roDDded  by  a  sort  of  outer  atmosphere, 
compoBed  of  extremely  rarefied  gaaea 
and  extending  far  beyond  the  llmlta  of 
Its  corona;  and  when  a  stony  mass  or 
a  cloud  of  co«mlc«l  duA  penetrates 
Into  that  medium.  It  drives  It,  com- 
presses It,  and  become*  inflamed  In  the 
very  same  way  as  a  meteorite  becomes 
Incaudesceut  when  It  enters  tbe  ex- 
tremely rarefied  gases  surrounding  our 
atmosphere  at  a  height  of  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  above  the  Earth's  sur- 
face." rt  Is  thns  evident  that  which- 
ever of  these  three  hypotheses  be  ac- 
cepted to  Interpret  the  observed  facts, 
the  disaggregation  of  the  comets  which 
pass  periodically  near  the  sun  necessar- 
ily foUowB.  Their  constitutive  matter 
Is  bound  to  be  scattered  In  interplane- 
tary space,  either  In  the  shape  of  va- 
pors or  In  the  sbajpe  of  clusters  of  me- 
teorites wandering  along  elliptic  orbits. 
Such  being  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  about  comets  and  meteor- 
ites, It  can  be  said  In  full  confidence 
that  the  chances  of  our  planet  c<rilldlng 
with  the  head  of  a  comet  are  extreme- 
ly. If  not  Inflnltdy,  small;  and  that  If 
such  a  colli^n  took  place.  Its  eflects 
upon  the  Ufe  of  our  globe  would  be 
hardly  noticed  at  all.  The  thing  vrhlch 
we  know  best  about  comets  la  their 
weight,  and  the  total  weight  of  a  comet 
—grand  though  Its  luminous  dlspla; 
may  appear  In  the  sky— Is  quite  Inslg- 
niflcant  The  aaMrUon  of  the  astrono- 
mer who  maintained  that  a  whole  com- 
et could  be  carried  In  a  sack  npon  the 
shoulders  was  not  meant  as  a  Joke.  As 
to  the  shooting  stars  and  the  aerollths 
whldi  enter  our  atmosphere,  their 
speed  Is  so  much  reduced  by  our  atrial 
envelope  that  we  see  aSorllths  which 
have  entered  our  aitmosphere  with  a 


velocity  of  twenty  to  fifty  miles  per 
second,  moving  at  the  end  of  their 
course  tbrongh  the  air  at  the  sluggish 
speed  of  only  a  few  yards  per  seccmd. 
The  heaviest  authenticated  afirallth 
that  has  tallea  upon  the  Earth  In  bls- 
toHcal  times  weighed  only  18  tons. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
Ubere  are  not  much  heavier  bodies 
moving  In  space  without  our  knowing 
anythloe  about  them,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  whatever  why  such  bodies 
sbonld  not  occasionally  meet  the  Earth 
In  their  wanderings;  but  what  we  can 
maintain  Is,  that  If  they  entered  our 
atmosphere  all  the  chances  would  be  tn 
favor  of  their  betef  exi^oded  by  their 
own  oveff-heated  gases.  In  which  case 
they  would  reach  the  surface  of  tbe 
BarUi  In  tjie  shape  of  email  fragments. 
Our  aSrlal  Burrouudings  and  the  ex- 
tremely rarefied  gases  which  undoubt- 
edly spread  far  beyond  what  may  be 
properly  described  as  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere are  a  far  better  protection 
of  the  Earth  than  might  have  been 
Imagined  at  first  sight  As  to  the 
small  meteorites,  they  certainly  reach 
the  Earth  in  formidable  numbers;  It 
has  been  calculated  that  every  year  no 
fewer  than  146,000  mHIions  of  them 
enter  onr  atmosphere,  where  they  con- 
tinue to  float  In  the  shape  of  vapors  or 
microscopical  dust.  But  If  all  that 
dust  were  evenly  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe.  It  wonld 
take  a  hundred  thousand  years  to  raise 
that  surface  by  one  single  Inch. 

In  the  slow  process  of  evolution  of 
celestial  bodies  the  nuutter  which  Is 
spread  In  space  In  tbe  shape  of  solid 
duet  and  vapors  playe,  undoubtedly.  In 
tbe  long  run,  a  conalderaUe  part;  and 
It  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  services 
rendered  to  mankind  by  modem  sd- 
ence,  both  for  the  Increase  of  actual 
knowledge  and  for  tbe  general  com- 


■■  J.  R.  R^dberc,  OniDdiDt*  elner  Koin»t«D-  oolr  *b  Ficellenc  aulrils  of  tt,  tti  Dr.  Bar- 
Tlworle.  I  coDld  not  flDd  (bl*  work  b^  ippljlai  berlfh.  In  NitDnrliHBKbi(tlIch«  BaadKhaii, 
ta  a«niiiB  poblliben.  and  un  boand   lo  ntuite      1890,   rcl.  tli.   pp.  sas,  STT. 
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preheiMlon  of  the  life  of  tbe  nnlTerse,  seyenU  aBtronomers  the  Idea  of  a  n«w 

and  conseqnentlr  tiie  unftr  of  nature,  and  very  protaMe  b^wtlieflla  of  origin 

to  bare  biongbt  Into  evidence  tbla  for-  of  atara  and  planets  out  of  that  go9> 

merlT  oouotlced  and  onsuapected  worid  ndeal    dust.    Tbla    bypotbealB,    Trhicb 

of  tiny  n^es  Of  the  celestial  apace,  the  baa  been  worked  out  In  detail  by  Sir 

meteoritea.   In  'how  far  tbe  great  dla-  Norman  Lockyer,  alowly  growa  In  the 

play  of  shooting  etam  have  already  mlnda  of  tbe  atndenta  of  Nature.   Bnt 

contribnted  to  widen  our  conceptiona  It  la  too  Important  to  t>e  treated  Ind- 

of  tbe  great  Cosmos  has  been  faintly  dentally,  and  mast  make  tbe  anbject  of 

Indicated  In  tbe  preceding  pages.   Bnt  a  separate  study, 
tbese  ahowera  have  also  auggeated  to  P.  fropofJtlft. 

TiM  MlnatMsUi  OutoiT. 


THE  WIND  ON  THE  HILLS- 

Go  not  to  the  bills  of  Erin 
When  the  nlgtat  winds  are  abont^ 

Put  on  your  bar  and  Shutter, 
And  K  keep  the  danger  out 

For  tbe  good-folk  whirl  within  It; 

And  they  pall  you  by  the  band. 
And  tbey  push  yon  on  the  aboulder. 

Til]  you  move  to  tbelr  command. 

And  lol  you  have  forgotten 
What  you  liave  known  tA  teiars. 

And  yon  will  not  remember 
That  tbe  world  goies  full  of  years; 

A  year  there  la  a  lifetime. 

And  a  aecond  but  a  day, 
And  an  older  worid  will  meet  yoa 

Elacb  mom  you  oome  away. 

Tour  wife  grows  old  with  wee^dng. 
And  your  vhildrent  cmie  by  one. 

Grow  gray  with  nfehts  of  watching. 
Before  your  dance  la  done. 


And  all  your  children's  children 

They  cannot  ale^  or  rest 
When  the  wind  la  out  in  Brio, 

And  tbe  aun  is  In  the  West 

Horn  Sigenon. 
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SCOTT  AND  HIS  FRENCH  PDPILS." 


When  Scott  was  In  Paris  with  the 
Allied  armies  In  1814,  he  bad  no  more 
ardeut  admJrer  than  the  Hetman  Flat- 
olT.  The  Oosaack  ctUef  inaiated  on 
mounting  him  for  revlevB,  and  fur- 
nished the  poet  of  the  moaetrooplnj; 
Borderers  with  escorts  of  b]s  own  very 
Itregular  horse.  Both  were  emphati- 
cally men,  yet  it  would  seem  that  they 
bad  little  In  common.  The  Cossaclc 
was  not  what  Captain  Costlgan  calls  a 
literary  character;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  bad  ever  read  a  line  of 
"The  Lay,"  and  hJs  archaeological 
tastes,  Ulce  German  theological  crltl- 
dam,  were  destructlre  rather  than  sen- 
timental. Whatever  sympathies  may 
have  attracted  the  Betman  to  the  poet, 
be  was  peylng  honor  to  a  conqueror 
destined  to  w4n  trlnmpbs  in  fleltla  of 
bis  own  as  great  as  those  of  the  Colos- 
sne  whom  the  Allies  had  overthrown. 
But  bla  Instinctive  api^eclatlon  was. 
In  great  measure,  prophetic.  Napo- 
leon's career  came  to  a  close  as  that 
of  the  novelist  was  begionlDg.  In  1814 
the  great  soldier  -won  bis  last  victory; 
tbe  same  year  launched  Scott  in  ro- 
mance, and  saw  the  publication  of 
"Waverley."  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  trtumphs  not  lees  brilliant, 
and  In  some  ways  more  surprising, 
than  those  wlilcb  had  brought  Europe 
to  the  feet  of  France.  Oonquering 
heroes  whose  genius  bas  controlled  and 
directed  brute  force  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  world's  his- 
tory, but  for  a  man  Kt  modest  preten- 
sions and  uiqtromlsing  antecedents  to 
work  a  sudden  and  cosmopolitan  revo- 
lution in  the  realms  of  letters  and  taste 

*  Lfl  BooiBD  HlBtoriqD*  ■  I'KpoqiH  BomaatlQiu, 
BhiI  nir  rinflDcna  ds  WalUr  BcMt.  F*t 
lxiB.lt  Uilgnn,  Doctenr  «  l(llr«t.  CtiRITa  de 
Conn  a  U  ricnlta  da*  I>>ttn(  d«  Jjjm.  Pirla, 
HicHctte,  ISM. 


Is  a  rare,  and  perhaps  an  unparalleled, 
phenomenon.  The  Immortals  live  In 
their  works;  but  Homer  and  Horace, 
Dante  and  Shakespeare,  made  no  such 
hnmedlate  impression  on  their  contem- 
poraries. For  thwt  there  may  have  been 
other  and  obvious  reasons;  neverthe- 
less, Scott  seems  to  stand  by  himself. 

To  those  who  only  knew  Scott  super- 
ficlaUy  in  early  manhood,  his  trinmpb 
must  have  seemed  tbe  very  irony  of 
destiny.  They  saw  a  man  wlio  con- 
fessed himself  a  failure  in  tbe  Farlla- 
meat  House,  to  which  local  ambitions 
were  confined.  He  bad  a  somewhat 
stolid  aspect,  an  ongalnly  limp,  and, 
thougta  the  forehead  was  higb  and  the 
eye  could  sparkle  on  occasion,  he 
showed  no  anlmatloa  over  tbe  Pan- 
dects or  the  Institutes.  Moreover,  be 
bad  abandoned  himself  to  all  manner 
of  crotchets.  He  had  turned  book- 
worm, and  burled  himself  in  musty 
tomes  which  had  no  modem  value;  be 
was  said  to  be  as  keen  after  old  knlck> 
knacks  as  the  Grose  of  Bums;  he  went 
roaming  about  the  country  when  ha 
should  have  been  poring  over  prece- 
dents, and  was  as  pleased  with  tbe 
capture  of  some  fag-end  of  a  song  as 
his  freebootlng  ancestors  when  they 
lifted  cattle  from  Cumtwrland.  His 
friends  opened  tbeir  eyes  when  his 
poetry  fetched  a  price,  but  prophesied 
Uiat  be  had  come  to  shipwreck  witit 
the  popularity  of  "The  Lay,"  Nor  did 
Scott  overrate  himself  or  bis  literary 
prospects.  He  was  cimtent  to  accept 
tbe  most  Insignificant  at  sherlfFsblps^ 
and  to  tnra  hermit  for  half  the  year  In 
a  lonely  manor-bouse  on  Tweedside. 

It  was  a  memorable  morning  for 
European  literature  when  he  bethought 
him  of  searching  for  tbe  fishing  tackle 
be  bad  mtofald.   For,  In  the  unfinished 
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manuscript  which  he  lit  upon,  be 
,  fouod  a  Tei7  magician's  wand.  As 
with  other  euchaiiten,  the  wand  broke 
In  hiB  hand,  and  while  be  was  rearing 
the  edifice  of  bis  fortoDes  he  waa  un- 
dermtmng  tt  His  loea  wafi  the  gain  of 
the  woiid,  for  be  left  an  example  of 
ODBlialieD  heroism,  like  bis  own  Kogo 
de  Lac7.  But  even  when  polnfnlly 
drndglng  In  bis  den  In  8t  David  Street 
— wb«re,  most  tonchlDs  of  details,  tbe 
boBpltable  master  of  Abbottsford  In- 
dulged himself  for  once  with  a  morsel 
of  irruv^ro— tbe  victim  of  his  Indiscre- 
tions must  bave  bad  bis  consolations. 
Ituloed  himself,  be  was  enriching  bis 
countrymen.  He  bad  awakened  a  dor- 
mant adti]lratk»i  of  the  BubQme  and 
beautiful,  and  bad  colored  with  tbe 
glow  o(  his  romantic  geolos  even-  the 
gloom  of  Qlencoe  and  the  mists  of  the 
SbetlandB.  Tbe  Scottish  tour  became 
fa^lonable,  not  only  with  English  folk, 
bnt  with  cultivated  foreigners,  and 
Scotland  began  to  awake  the  Interest 
which,  In  the  previous  century,  Italy 
ahme  had  aroused. 

All  that,  amaslag  as  It  was.  Is  com- 
paratively easy  to  nnderstani].  What 
Is  Infinitely  more  starHlag— what  gives 
us  more  Impressively  tbe  measure  of 
a  gendns  as  transcendent  as  It  was  un- 
obtruBlve— la  the  authority  It  almost 
slmnltaneonsly  asserted  over  tbe 
thought  and  methods  of  tbe  foreign 
Bchocrts  of  romance.  We  know  bow 
deeply  each  shoot  of  a  nattoDal  lltera- 
tare  strikes  Its  roots  In  Its  native  soil. 
We  know  how  strongly  the  patriotic 
sent!  meat  mtrenches  itself  in  the 
course  of  gentratlons,  bebiDd  local  pre- 
poasesaloUB  and  International  Jealous- 
lea.  Moreover,  tbe  confusion  of  tongues 
toids  to  bar  the  doors.  In  1814,  In 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  there 
were  few  who  could  read  an  English 
book;  In  France  tbe  Ignorance  of  onr 
language  was  even  more  universal  and 
abaohite  ttaaii  mow.  And,  though  Scott 
used  the  native  dialect  with  a  dtacre- 
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tion  which  bis  latter-day  snccesBors 
have  failed  to  Imitate,  nevertheless, 
much  of  the  charm  at  those  early  books 
of  bis  Is  In  the  homely  talk  of  the 
Mucklebacklts  and  the  Dlnmonts.  Tet 
be  had  only  to  come  to  cdnquer.  The 
Influence  be  was  ultimately  to  exert 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  We  know  of  the  tributes 
paid  him  by  Ooethe  and  Ohateau- 
briand,  by  Hugo  when  a  promising 
adolescent,  and  by  a  host  of  minor 
celebtitiee.  We  knew  that  bis  liifiu- 
ence  bad  extended  far  beyond  the  field 
of  fiction— that,  for  example,  Banke 
hod  avowed  that  It  was  tbe  Louis  of 
"Quentln  Dnrward"  which  had  nmde 
bim  an  historian,  and  that  the  Dae 
d'Aumale  had  confessed  that  the  same 
inimitable  piece  of  portraiture  bad  In- 
duced him  to  write  the  "Annals  of  tbe 
Cond^G."  But  we  confess  that  the  ac- 
count which  M.  Malgron  gives  of 
Scott's  immediate  popularity  In  France 
Is  a  revelatlMi  to  ue.  It  Is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  thsit  each  new  novel  was 
selling  like  wUdflre  In  Paternoster  Row, 
and  beinff  devoured  by  abstracted  pe- 
destrians in  Fleet  Street  as  fast  as  tbe 
consignments  were  landed  from  Leltb; 
but,  allowing  for  ddays  at  translation 
and  dramatisation,  they  seem  to  have 
been  circulated  almost  as  fast  and  as 
freely  In  Paris,  and  they  were  prompt- 
ly dramattsed  for  the  ParMan  stage. 
M.  Malgron  muItlpUes  undeniable 
proofs  which  we  need  not  quote.  If 
Scott  was  the  rage  In  England,  be  was 
a  passion  In  France;  It  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight,  which  affected 
readers  and  authors  alike.  In  French 
historical  romance  Scott  wrought  an 
Immediate  and  subversive  revirintlon. 
To  that  M.  Halgron  specially  devotes 
himself,  and  be  demonstrates  condu- 
slT^y,  from  Internal  evidence,  that 
the  movt  brilliant  French  romancers 
of  the  rising  generation  were  more  or 
less  submissive  Imitators.  It  Is  a  strik- 
ing testimony  from  a  French  man  of 
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letters  who  has  exbauatlTely  studied 
bis  mbject 

M.  Malgron  la  somewhat  modest  In 
strllng  bis  solid  work  an  essay-  Oon- 
dsenesa  and  precision  are  not  lla 
cbaracterlstlcs.  It  is  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  French  historical  flctlon, 
post  and  present,  with  pessimistic  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  fnture.  There  Is  no 
disputing  the  author's  knowledge;  his 
studies  have  been  equally  comprehen- 
slre  and  mtante;  bnt  we  question  his 
critical  acntenem,  and  sbonld  be  sorrr 
Implicitly  to  accept  bis  Judgments.  As 
an  example— and  It  Is  a  notable  one— 
we  may  remark  that,  for  wme  reason 
wblcb  be  Imperfectly  explains,  he  ex- 
cludes DumaB  from  tbe  writers  whom 
he  reviews.  Yet  he  expresses  admira- 
tion almost  equal  to  our  own  for  the 
facile  and  exuberant  teuUletonUte,  who 
In  all  Us  most  striking  characteristics, 
as  In  his  sudden  and  startling  suc- 
cesses, approached  most  neatly  to  his 
Scottish  prototype.  M.  Malgron's  ad- 
miration for  Scott  Is  unbounded— we 
might  almost  aaj  unreasonable,  be- 
cause It  can  hardly  be  given  to  any 
foreigner  to  penetrate  the  secret  charm 
or  to  understand  the  assodatlons  so  fa- 
miliar and  endearing  to  bis  sympathetic 
countrymen.  Apart  from  Scott's  gen- 
ius, the  appreciative  Lyons  Professor 
does  ample  Justice  to  his  special  quali- 
fications and  exceptional  training.  An 
enthusiastic  antiquary,  Scott  was  sat- 
urated In  mediaeval  lore.  Zealous  as 
any  Dryasdust  In  the  study  of  the 
chronicles,  he  had  a  memory  that  sifted 
the  grain  from  the  chaff,  teoadously 
preserving  all  that  might  serve  bis  ro- 
mantic purpose.  His  (ervld  fancy  real- 
ised the  scenes  of  tbe  past,  and,  a  bom 
dramatist,  a  master  of  stage  effect,  be 
grouped  his  personages  with  Instinctive 
skill  In  a  swift  raccesslon  of  striking 
situations.  All  tbat  Is  scrupulously 
noted.  What  the  French  admirer 
misses,  and  could  hardly  fall  to  miss, 
Is  tbe  simpler  and  more  natural  side 


of  tbe  novelist  On  tbe  one  band.  It  Is 
the  catlHrildty  of  bts  tastes,  die  Shakes- 
pearean comprehenslveneBS  of  his  per- 
ceptions and  sympathies,  which  ralsea 
bim  aibove  the  ablest  of  his  foreign  Im- 
itators; on  the  other.  It  Is  bis  rusticity, 
bis  open-air  peasantbood,  which  equal- 
ly separates  him  from  them.  M.  Malg- 
ron  does.  Indeed,  allude  to  "border  bal- 
lads" rlnglog  in  the  brain.  But  he  says 
nothing  of  the  ^Irlt  of  frolicsome  ad- 
venture In  which  the  fragments  of  the 
ballads  were  gathered;  of  the  carouses 
with  Llddlesdale  farmers  when  tbe 
novelist  "was  making  himself;"  of 
courses  with  the  grayhounds  and  fox- 
hunts In  the  pastoral  glens;  of  "bom- 
Ing"  the  water  and  spearing  the  sal- 
mon; of  the  (amillarlty  o(  the  foresrter 
with  the  LaldhvwB  and  the  Furdles; 
and  of  the  sportsman  with  his  favorite 
dogs,  which  Inspired  one  of  the  finest 
passages  In  tbe  Introductions  to  tbe 
cantos  of  "The  Lay."  The  French  ro- 
mancer may  be  a  man  of  genius,  a  man 
of  letters,  an  arcbceotoglst,  an  histor- 
ian, a  man  of  sodety,  a  badaud  of  the 
Boulevards.  But  he  has  his  limits  and 
generally  bis  hobby;  even  Balzac  is 
nothing  If  not  analytical.  As  fbr  Scott, 
he  Is  everything  by  turns,  though  more 
at  home  with  the  peasant  than  the 
peer,  and  he  paints  everything  with 
equal  care  and  power,  from  the  mon- 
arch of  a  Velazquez  to  "The  Chair 
lenge"  of  a  Landseer,  or  tbe  humorous 
"Penny  Wedding"  of  a  Wilkle. 

In  that  respect,  as  in  another,  be  Is 
most  nearly  approached  by  Dumas,  al- 
though Dumas  was  essentially  Parisian 
and  Bohemian.  It  says  flie  more  for 
the  French  feuilletonUte  and  improetsa- 
tore  that  he  could  evolve  bright  and 
plausible  studies  from  his  vivacious 
fancy  where  Scott  described  from  In- 
timate knowledge.  Dumas  Is  the  only 
French  romancer  wJio  Is  veritably  a 
raconteur.  From  start  to  finish,  having 
seized  the  attention,  be  holds  It,  while 
the  story  flows  smoothly  and  brightly. 
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In  bla  morbid  horror  of  being  doll  be 
bad  tbe  beat  of  safegnimlft.  Very  char- 
acteristic is  hie  apology,  on  the  second 
page  of  "La  Tullpe  Nodre,"  for  a  short 
pielimiaarf  explanation.  For  once,  he 
bad  left  la  Mtts  Frane»  for  HoUand; 
and  the  hlstor;  of  the  Low  CoantrieB 
waa  as  anfamiliar  to  Frenchmen  as  the 
polders,  the  wind  mills,  and  tbe  tnllp 
gardens.  So  he  buttonbolea  the  leeteur, 
"ce  viell  ami,"  and  persuasively  en- 
treats him  to  have  patience,  promising 
a  rich  reward.  "If  tbe  btetory  o(  the 
time  and  tbe  year  were  not  insepar- 
ably conected  with  the  scenes  we  have 
meotloned,  these  few  lines  of  explana- 
tion that  we  are  going  to  give  might 
seem  snperfluous;  bnt  we  warn  our  old 
friend— to  wliom  we  always  promise 
pleasure  on  the  first  page,  and  with 
whom  we  try  our  twst  to  keep  faith 
Id  the  pages  that  follow— we  warn  blm, 
we  say,  that  the  explanation  is  Indis- 
pensable to  the  understanding  of  our 
story."  We  translate  freely;  we  simply 
note  tliat  Dumas  finds  It  needful  to 
apologize  for  a  few  Hues  of  indispen- 
sable duUnen.  Like  the  improvUalore 
who  drew  the  LazzaronI  of  the  Chlala, 
or  like  tbe  Scottish  novelist,  he  felt 
Uiat  any  explanation,  however  indis- 
pensable, was  a  detect  in  art.  Scott 
paid  a  certain  tribute  to  dullness  In  the 
Introductions  of  Qandercleugh— intro- 
ductions out  of  date  In  our  fast-living 
age — and  having  once  shaken  himself 
free  of  the  self-imposed  Incubus,  he 
went  lightly  through  the  three  vol- 
umes. Dumas,  who  waa  nothing  If  not 
unconventional,  and  who,  like  Balzac, 
was  always  chased  by  importunate 
creditors,  plunges  headlong  Into  the 
fevaietott,  and  never  paused  to  breathe 
till  he  has  tossed  tbe  last  proofs  to  tbe 
printers.  His  was  tbe  reckless  sublim- 
ity of  tbe  Inspired  penny-a-llner.  Mar- 
veUoH  were  those  multiplied  tourB  09 
font;  they  were  his  method,  and  the 
method  suited  him  to  perfection. 
Dqmas  bad  a  style  as  characteristi- 


cally bis  own  as  bis  bablt  of  entertain- 
ing in  his  stately  diate&u  In  bis  sblrt- 
Bleeves.  He  was  a  professor  of  the 
b-ee-and-easy  school,  «nd  his  work 
would  have  lost  infinitely  by  polishing, 
let,  though  bis  style  is  as  careless  as 
that  of  Scott's.  Uke  Scott's  It  has  noth- 
ing slipshod  about  it;  and  the  manner 
of  writing  waa  like  the  style.  He  ran 
his  novels  of  the  "Three  Mosketeers" 
and  "Monte  Christo"  simultaneously  In 
two  of  the  leading  Journals.  Once,  In- 
deed, he  had  undertaken  to  drive  seven 
romances  abreast,  when  he  provoked 
tbe  sevenfold  lawsuit  on  the  occasion 
of  his  sudden  exodus  to  Algeria.  All 
tbe  time  be  was  breakfasting  at  Tor- 
tonl's,  supping  at  the  Oaffi  de  Paris, 
and  dancing  attendance  In  fojiert  and 
green-rooms  to  Inhale  tbe  Incense  of  his 
flatterers.  He  scribbled  his  pages  of 
manuscript  as  he  could-4n  tbe  morn- 
ing when  any  other  bead  would  have 
been  splitting  after  the  carouse  of  the 
previous  night;  in  tbe  afternoon,  over 
the  cigar  and  tbe  absinthe  in  the  cafi. 
How  Scott,  seemingly  always  at  leis- 
ure, accomplished  bis  Herculean  tasks 
was  a  standing  subject  of  astonish- 
ment to  his  gnesle.  His  biographer  ex- 
plains It,  In  a  measnre,  by  eariy  rising 
and  regular  habits;  he  said  himself 
that  bis  subjects  were  always  simmer- 
ing In  bis  brain,  when  thinning  his 
woods  or  galloping  after  bis  gray- 
hounds.  Dumas  was  Irregularity  per- 
Boniflc*!,  and  conld  never  spare  time  to 
rhlnk.  As  he  seldom  wrote  with  a 
bookshelf  within  reach,  he  could  sel- 
dom consult  an  authority  or  verify  a 
reference.  Indeed,  be  tells  us  In  the 
preface  to  "Mes  Betes"  that  he  made 
a  point  of  never  doing  so,  but  invaria- 
bly trusted  to  a  phenomenal  memory. 
He  was  not  Infallible,  for  In  the  open- 
ing pages  of  that  book  his  memory 
thrice  plays  him  false;  but  what  mat- 
ter? tbe  results  were  delightful.  Strong 
In  tbe  subscriptions  of  Innumerable  ad- 
mirers and  In  the  ever-lncrea^ng  sale 
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of  tbe  loamala  to  which  be  hired  hlm- 
aelf,  be  bid  dedaace  to  tbe  critics.  But, 
Indeed,  Ihe  most  pedantic  of  hie  review- 
ers aever  took  blm  to  task  on  each  a 
count;  the  prrotecbnlst  of  biasing  Ac- 
tion wa«  above  or  beneath  their  ap- 
preclatloD,  and  tbe?  were  content  to 
look  on,  openmouthed,  a<t  feats  which 
savored  of  literary  legerdemain. 

Fonr  of  the  most  notable  French  his- 
torical romancers  of  the  century  are 
singled  out  by  M.  U^gron  as  obvious- 
ly Inspired  by  Scott  As  bis  Imitators, 
three  ont  ot  the  fonr  were  conspicuous- 
ly wanting  in  some  of  the  rarer  gifts  by 
which  the  author  of  "Waverley"  be- 
vritched  the  world.  Balzac  was  the 
solitary  exception,  and  "The  Ohonans" 
make  us  almost  regret  that  be  drifted 
In  a  dUCerent  direction.  We  regret  and 
yet  we  are  not  Inclined  to  complain,  for 
tbe  author  of  tbe  bltler-tastlng  "Com- 
Sdle  Hnmaine"  la  unai^roachable  In 
bis  own  (jenre.  No  one  was  a  more  en- 
tbuBlastlc  admirer  of  Scott  than  Victor 
Hugo;  as  a  youth  of  eighteen  he  had 
been  lavish  of  praise,  though,  with  all 
the  vainglorious  confidence  of  a  gifted 
young  genius,  his  praise  was  tempered 
with  Buperclllous  critlciem.  The  ap- 
prentice resolved  to  show  the  master 
how  the  thing  should  be  done,  and  de- 
cided to  give  the  world  a  great  histori- 
cal novel.  He  renounced  the  austere 
principles  of  tbe  classical  school,  and 
recognized  that  vivid  local  color  and 
lively  realism  are  Indispensable.  A 
literary  democrat  and  revolutionist,  be 
condescended  to  concern  himself  with 
the  loTver  bourffeoMe,  and  even  the  very 
dregs  of  the  popi>lece;  he  Is  free  to  an 
artistic  fault  In  depicting  tbeir  rude 
manners  and  tbe  gross  Ucense  of  their 
familiar  talk.  He  Is  brutally  outspok- 
en where  Scott  Is  tactfully  suggestive. 
Like  Scott  be  ba«  marvellous  dramatic 
skill;  and  some  of  tbe  scenes  In  "Notre 
Dame"  are  as  powerful  as    any    In 

"Marlon  Delorme,"  or  "Le  Bol 
s'amuse."    But  Hnga  bad  notblng  of 


the  nuxnteur;  he  Is  forever  Indulging 
In  erudite  dlgrewdon,  and  is  IntoleraUy 
tiresome  when  he  mounts  bis  bobbles. 
Beginning  with  the  buffoonery  of  the 
mock  papal  election,  he  drags  out  tbe 
ei^Bode  to  inordinate  length.  Contraat 
this  with  tbe  opening  of  "Quentin  Dnr- 
ward,"  where  tbe  raw  Scottlab  lad,  tbe 
ancestor  of  all  the  David  Balfonra  of 
later  days,  carries  ns  at  once,  with  his 
Ught-hearted  prattle.  Into  the  middle  of 
tbe  subject,  and  towards  the  Innermost 
Intimacy  of  tbe  secretive  personage 
who  Is  to  play  the  prtnclpal  part.  Hugo 
Is  always  thinking  of  himself  first  and 
of  his  story  afterwards.  Unfintunate- 
ly  for  his  anccess,  he  could  not  temper 
bis  learning  wltb  discretion,  and  he  bad 
a  passion  for  arcbseokigy  and  Gothic 
architecture,  as  well  as  tbe  ambition  to 
rival  Scott.  Briintal  of  accumulated 
booklore,  which  doubtless  does  his  In- 
dustry great  credit,  he  Inflicts  It  upon 
his  unfortunate  readers  In  relation  to 
everything  and  nothing. 

Hugo  could  hardly  have  hit  upon  a 
more  fascinating  mim  en  tofne  than  tbe 
Paris  of  Louis  XI,  had  be  been  con- 
tent to  Introduce  Its  plcturesquenees  In- 
cidentally; but  be  has  used  It  to  give 
us  a  handbook  rather  than  a  romance. 
We  have  beard  Um  describe  tbe  decor- 
ations of  tbe  hall  where  tbe  authorities 
received  the  Flemish  envoys;  we  have 
learned  much  about  the  constltutloii 
of  the  University;  and,  like  the  Impa- 
tient crowd,  we  long  for  tbe  business 
to  go  forward.  When  tbe  story  once 
gets  started,  It  Is  Interesting;  but  we 
soon  discover  to  our  sorrow  that  tbe 
prelude  Is  but  tbe  first  of  endless  diva- 
gations. We  are  lectured  on  tbe  arcbl- 
lecture  of  Notre  Dame,  on  tbe  topog- 
raphy of  "tbe  City,"  on  tbe  contents  of 
a  carefully-kept  commonplace  book; 
even  Ravalllac,  the  assassin  of  a  dis- 
tant future,  is  dragged  in  by  tbe  head 
and  shoulders  as  text  for  a  comm^itary 
of  several  pages.  Perhaps  tbe  most 
Impressive  episode  Is  that  where  tbe 
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snperstltlona  king,  vrltb  the  pbyaiclan 
who  dominated  him  through  the  terror 
of  deatb.  pays  bla  nocturnal  visit  to  tbe 
Arcbdeacon  of  elnlster  repute.  Yet,  on 
reflecUoD,  we  are  Indlned  to  attribute 
tbe  strong  tmpresalou  to  our  recollec- 
tions of  the  Louie  of  "Quentln  Dur- 
ward."  Scott,  In  bla  careleaa  study, 
-with  talB  unerring  iosfgbt,  bae  antici- 
pated in  every  eBeentlal  feature  the 
picturesgne  and  elaborate  analysle  of 
Hlcbelet  We  see,  self-revealed,  tbe 
consummate  master  of  statecraft,  tbe 
man  of  the  fntnre,  who  made  niCbless 
war  on  tbe  past,  and  consolidated  a 
tottering  kingdom  on  tbe  shattered 
wrecks  of  tbe  feadallty.  We  see  htm 
in  all  bla  strange  contradictloDs— super- 
stitlotia  and  sacrellgloua;  tricking  t>"* 
Virgin  witb  sopblstrles  and  reserva- 
tions, wblle  most  voluble  in  prayer  and 
most  lavlab  in  vowa;  never  letting  dig- 
nity or  avarice  Interfere  witb  state- 
■craft,  yet  never  forgetting  the  Injury 
or  iuBult,  which  was  to  be  repaid  aooner 
or  later  witb  accamulaited  Interest.  We 
see  tbe  tyrant  who  aurrounded  himaelf 
with  mantrapa  at  Pleasis,  and  who 
gloated  over  tbe  anguish  of  his  prison- 
ers in  the  infernal  cages  of  Locbes, 
playing  ttie  good-humored  host  to  the 
hungry  Scottish  wanderer,  and  curious 
to  bear  bis  crude  opinions  on  interna- 
tional polKlcs.  Bat  Hugo  leaves  bis 
LoolB  In  shadow.  Tbe  King  comes  to 
visit  tbe  Archdeacon  anonymously,  and 
even  after  we  have  assisted  at  tbe  In- 
terview, we  find,  on  consideration,  that 
iip  has  scarcely  revealed  or  betrayed 
himself  to  us.  We  see  only  tbe  two 
secondary  cbaratrteri sties  that  obvious- 
ly dominated  Mm— tbe  greed  of  the 
gold  be  squandered  for  political  ob- 
jects, and  tbe  fear  of  dea-tb  with  future 
retrfbutlon. 

In  1826,  when  Scott  visited  Paris  a 
second  time,  another  at  Ms  tUvta  was 
presented  to  him,  and  Alfred  de  Vigny 
came  with  a  tribute  In  bis  band.  It 
was  that  clever  piece  of  admirable  Iml- 
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tatlon  which  ran  rapidly  through  suc- 
cessive editions,  and  may  still  l>e  read 
with  pleasure.  De  Vigny  had  tbe  poetic 
temperament,  but  nettber  tbe  passion- 
ate fire  nor  the  learned  pre-occupa- 
tiona  of  Hugo.  He  set' bitn self  simply 
to  wr^te  a  romantic  story,  and  be  did  it 
well.  Tbe  fault  of  "dnq-Mars"  Is  that 
the  Imaginartlon  Is  on  tbe  curb  tbrougb- 
out,  and  that  the  book  is  too  closely 
copied  from  the  chronicles  of  the  pe- 
riod. There  Is  little  of  tbe  purely  Im- 
aginary by-play  which  gives  a  double 
and  domestic  interest  to  sQch  novels  as 
"Quentin  Durward"  and  "Old  Mortal- 
ity." In  "Cinq-Mars"  there  are  three 
historical  personalities— the  King,  tbe 
Cardinal,  and  M.  le  GroAd— who  crush 
out  all  others.  Tbe  favorite  la  as  feeble 
of  will,  as  vaclllattng  in  action,  as  tbe 
monster  who  sacrificed  Mm;  and  every- 
thing centres  In  the  great  minister. 
Yet,  if  we  compare  de  Vigny's  elabor- 
ated Cardinal  with  the  Richelieu  of 
Dumaa,  only  Incidenttally  introduced. 
It  Is  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  tbe  former. 
We  do  not  profesa  to  aay  which  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  the  truth,  but 
tbe  minister  of  Dumas  Is  the  more 
prol)able,  as  be  is  Infinit^y  the  more 
Impressive.  Dumas  dashes  In,  Velaz- 
quez-like, a  Bismarck  of  tbe  day, 
whose  ambitions  were  as  superb  as  bis 
methods  were  remorseless^  There  is 
nothing  petty  about  him:  be  Is  magni- 
ficent even  in  Ms  state  crimes.  De 
Vigny  has  lowered  Mm  to  tbe  level  of 
Dumas's  Maiarin,  an  Intriguer  who 
turns  sycoptiant  and  Uar  to  conciliate 
tbe  tnaerter  be  despises;  In  place  of  win- 
ning his  instruments  by  generosity  and 
controlling  them  by  his  imperious  gen- 
ius, be  makes  himself  their  accomplice 
and,  not  infrequently,  Cheir  tool.  Yet 
there  are  scenes  not  unworthy  of  Scott 
—scenes  of  no  ordinary  power  and  of 
pathos  tempered  by  grim  humor— as 
when  tbe  King,  under  tbe  minister's 
in>n  hand,  consents  to  sacrifice  bis 
dearest  friend  and  to  break  bis  most 
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solemn  pledged.  Gousplrlug  blmself 
against  tb&t  latolerable  supremacj, 
UoalB  sarpaMea  the  raithleasness  of 
Charles  1  to  Strafford,  although  at  the 
very  moment  be  suffers  prospectively 
the  pangs  of  undylag  remorae.  There 
la  originality  In  dc  Vigny's  preeenta- 
tlon  of  wm  Eminence  GFrise,  whom  Da- 
mae,  perhaps  discreetly,  keeps  In  the 
background,  and  Fdre  Joseph  Is  almost 
as  mncb  a  problem  as  the  Iron  Mask. 
De  VIgny  dared  much,  and  we  believe 
be  exaggerated  lo  bringing  that  myste- 
rious counsellor  to  bend  over  tbe  Car- 
dinal's chair  with  Insidious  suggestions 
enforced  by  veiled  menace.  PAre 
Joseph  tertorlzed  all  the  world  tbrongb 
the  Cardinal,  but  we  may  doubt  If  he 
terrorised  the  Cardinal  himself.  Le 
Gondl  seems  more  true  to  the  life,  and 
In  the  part  be  plays  we  have  Impres- 
sive illustrations  of  tbe  loose  morals 
and  wild  license  of  the  time.  We  see 
tbe  short-tigbted  Coadjutor  of  Dumas's 
"VIngt  Ans  aprds,"  In  his  hot  yonth— 
an  Incorrtgible  daelllst,  when  duelling 
was  punished  with  heavy  penalties, 
and  always  ready  to  throw  the  de- 
tested aoutan^  at  his  heels.  Svea  tbe 
grave  legist  de  Thou— wbo,  by  the  way, 
carries  bis  conceptions  of  frlendBhlp  to 
theatrical  extraragance— la  Induced,  as 
mere  matter  of  courtesy,  to  make  one 
In  a  mortal  combat.  "OInq-Mars"  Is 
certainly  an  exciting  and  conaecatlve  ' 
romance,  but  at  the  outset,  the  author 
makes  a  mistake  of  which  neither 
Scott  nor'Dumas  was  ever  guilty;  like 
Hugo,  he  keeps  us  waiting  Impatiently 
before  the  curtain  rises.  Doubtless  the 
fate  of  Urbalu  Grandler  was  the  Imme- 
diate cause  at  the  conspiracy,  but  the 
details  of  the  mock  trial  and  the  mar- 
tyrdom are  drawn  out  to  an  aggravat- 
ing leDgtb.  Scott  would  have  dealt 
with  them  briefly  In  a  bare  suggestion 
of  horrors  and  abuses  that  would  have 
epoten  for  themselves. 

If  we  aUude  to  the  "Charles  IX"  of 
Prosper    MerimCe,  it    la    because    M. 


Halgron  directs  special  attention  to  It, 
wltb  almost  nnsUnted  praise.  But 
Mtolmte  never  professed  to  write  a 
novel;  <hl  tbe  contrary,  be  modestly 
■ays  be  merely  contributes  a  romantic 
Sketch  to  tbe  mnltltarious  literature  of 
tbe  St  Bartholomew.  A  sparkling  and 
original  study  It  Is.  As  an  historian, 
be  takes  an  iDdependent  view  of  tbe 
King's  conduct  adducing  strong  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  his  theory.  As  & 
raconteur,  be  writes  In  tbe  happiest 
style,  striking  the  sharp  key-note  In  th« 
opening  pages,  where  tbe  well-bora 
Hagnenol,  riding  to  Paris  In  search  of 
fortune,  like  the  Coconnas  of  Le  Mole, 
falls  among  the  jovial  reUrw  at  tbe 
hostelry  and  leaves  his  horse  and  his 
golden  crowns  behind  Um.  M6rlm6s 
published  bis  "Cbrtmicle"  In  182d,  and 
In.  the  same  year  Balzac  brought  oat 
"Tbe  Cfaouans."  As  we  said,  we  are 
tempted  to  regret  that  Balzac  did  not 
persevere  In  that  fwnre.  His  Is  a  bis- 
torical  romance,  pure  and  nndiluted; 
for  that  searching  analysis  of  charac- 
ter which  was  Instinctive  in  bim  only 
adds  to  tbe  realism  of  the  graphic  por- 
traiture. For  once  he  resisted  tbe  be- 
setting snare,  of  blmself  and  bis 
brothers  In  the  craft  He  avoids  Irrele- 
vant digression.  By  an  odd  coinci- 
dence, in  "Une  T^nSbreuse  Affaire," 
which  Immediately  follows  "The  Chon- 
ana"  in  the  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  he  expounds  tbe  rule  of  con- 
«clentlouB  writing,  which  In  "The 
Chouans"  be  bapplly  neglected.  "The 
picturesque  [riace  .  .  .  was  to  be  so 
fatal  to  the  personages  of  this  drama 
that  tbe  duty  of  an  historian  Is  to  de- 
scribe It"  And  be  proceeds  to  describe 
tbe  forest  and  to  perambulate  Its  boun- 
daries as  If  he  were  drawing  up  min- 
ute Information  for  an  eErtate  agent 
We  do  not  see  tbe  necessity,  and  be  con- 
founds tbe  topogr^her  wltb  the  novel- 
ist In  "The  Chouans"  be  describes,  no- 
doubt;  and  describes  in  detail;  but  such 
descriptions  are  essential  to  the  wlUt 
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story  of  partisan  warfare,  as  wben 
UadenMHselle  de  Verrenll  follows  ber 
aaTBge  guide  In  ttae  midnight  walk, 
through  the  dark  labyrlntb  of  d«ep 
lanes  and  embuEtbed  patches  of  cultiva- 
tion which  enabled  the  untrained  peas- 
antry to  set  the  disciplined  Bleua  at  de- 
Dance.  So  Scott,  In  following  the  fly- 
ing campaigns  of  Montrose,  dashes  In 
all  the  grand  scenery  of  wood  and 
water  which  gave  the  Highlanders 
their  field  of  victory  before  they  trod 
the  sable  KalTolds.  lo  "The  Cbouans," 
mystery  Is  admirably  maintained 
throughout  The  Gars  plays  his  part 
In  Inscrutable  disguises  under  the  keen 
eyes  at  Corentln,  and  both  are  repre- 
sentative types.  Prom  the  first  our 
curiosity  Is  excited  as  to  the  Parisian 
beauty,  nor  Is  It  satisfied  till  close  upon 
the  finish.  The  local  characters  fall  In 
harmoniously  with  the  gloomy  sur- 
roundings of  the  sombre  landscapes  and 
the  ruthless  war.  The  cynicism  of  the 
author  has  full  scope,  though  confined 
to  the  strictest  historical  veracity.  The 
rude  Breton  wigneurt,  ready  for  any 
deed  of  blood,  are  self-seekers  first,  and 
patriots  afterwards;  they  look  to  re- 
wards rather  than  honor  or  loyalty.  The 
daring  smugglera  who  has  called  hun- 
dreds of  his  contrabandists  to  arms, 
is  ready  to  rat  to  the  Bepubllc  unless 
he  la  liberally  paid  In  advance.  It  is 
the  same  with  all,  even  with  the  patriot 
priest,  whose  fervid  appeals  are  In- 
spired by  expectations  of  a  bishopric. 
Aa  for  the  peasants,  bred  in  misery 
and  Ignorance,  they  are  scarcely  above 
the  level  of  the  wolves  whose  skins 
they  wear,  and  they  have  rid  them- 
selves of  any  llDgerlng  humanity  In  the 
belief' that  they  are  waging  a  holy  war. 
The  crafty  Plllc-Mlche  la  a  Breton  Bob 
Boy;  Marche-A-Terre  Is  a  Breton  "Du- 
gald  creature." 

Nothing  In  the  book  Is  more  impres- 
sive, historically  or  artistically,  than 
the  contrast  between  the  Bretons  and 
the  Bleas.    The  light-hearted  soldiers. 
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who  have  stood  the  siege  of  Mayence, 
ate,  at  least,  as  reckless  of  their  lives 
as  their  oi^onents.  But  while  the  Bret- 
on, like  the  cornered  wolf,  accepts  the 
Inevitable  with  stolid  reslgnatjon,  the 
Bleu  faces  danger  with  free-Qilnklng 
gaiety.  Tbe  wits  of  tbe  regiment  are 
never  more  cheerful  or  more  profanely 
trivial  In  their  talk  than  when  on  the 
very  brink  of  tbe  Unseen.  Tbey  have 
cultivated  the  habit  of  taking  life  as 
a.  farce,  and  are  as  sceptical  as  their 
enemies  are  superstitions.  As  for  tbe 
Commandant  Bulot,  tbe  Marshal  of 
"La  Couslne  Bette,"  he  is  tbe  French 
counterpart  of  Dugald  Dalgetty,  and 
scarcely  Inferior.  As  loose  of  speech 
as  his  prototype  was  precise  and  pe- 
dantic, be  fires  the  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers by  appealing  to  them  with  the 
ribaldry  of  the  ranks.  In  the  most 
perilous  situations  bis  curt  orders  are 
couched  In  broad  barrack-room  slang, 
and  tbey  are  responded  to  in  a  spirit 
of  disciplined  oamaraderie.  The  rough- 
spoken  veteran  Is  no  gentleman;  he 
represents  the  revolt  against  tbe  refine- 
ment of  tbe  ttobletse.  Nevertheless  be 
is  tbe  soul  of  soldierly  honor;  be  la 
ready  to  break  his  career  as  be  breaks 
his  cherished  sword,  at  the  dictation 
of  a  woman,  when  overridden  by  dis- 
honorable orders  from  headquarters. 
Throughout  "Tbe  Cbouans"  the  char- 
acters consistently  explain  themselves, 
and  the  action  never  flags.  As  we  fol- 
low tbe  development  with  ever-Increas- 
ing excitement,  we  receive  Indenuie 
impressions  of  the  exceptional  condi- 
tions and  dramatic  episodes  of  a  war 
that  came  near  changing  the  future  of 
France. 

All  these  followers  of  Scott  were  men 
of  a  single  bookv  so  far  as  tbe  historical 
romance  Is  concerned.  AU  had  caught 
the  breeze  of  popular  favor,  and  It 
seems  strange  that  no  one  of  them  was 
encouraged  to  follow  up  a  first  success. 
It  Is  true  that  Hugo,  many  years  after- 
ivarde.  and  when  in  tbe  height  of  bis 
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fame,  reverted  to  his  earlier  method, 
In  "Quatre-vlDfft-trelze,"  wWeh,  both  la 
cooBtmctlve  skill  and  profound  dra- 
matic force,  miikee  long  Rtridee  Id  ad- 
VBnce  of  the  Immature  "Notre-Dame." 
But  that  was  a  mere  Interlude  in  hla 
career.  Very  dlffereat  was  It  with 
Dumas,  who  came  with  a  ruBh  nearljr 
twenty  years  after  the  rest.  In  his 
own  opinloa  he  waa  superior  to  any  of 
them;  and,  iu  his  own  line,  we  think 
he  was  not  far  wrong.  An  anecdote  In- 
dicates the  man.  He  was  seated  at  a 
reception  on  a  sofa  by  the  side  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  when  he  waa  asked  to  make 
a  Uttle  room  for  Lady  Palmerston.  B« 
drew  aside,  took  out  bis  watch,  and  sol- 
emnly requested  her  to  note  the  hour. 
She  did  so,  with  some  natural  surprise. 
"Remember,"  said  Alexandre,  "that  at 
this  hour  you  took  your  seat  between 
Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo."  We  may 
smile,  but  we  cannot  wonder.  Dnmaa 
waa  notoriously  devoured  by  vanity, 
and  a.  less  tropical  temperament 
might  have  been  Intoxicated  by  the 
triumphs  be  achieved,  the  Incense  he 
Inhaled,  and  the  follies  which  were  not 
only  tolerated,  but  encouraged,  la  the 
spoiled  child  of  the  feuUlelon.  When  he 
was  In  fashion,  the  enthusiasm  for  him 
became  a  frenzy;  but  this  was  not  so 
at  first  It  might  ha^e  been  supposed 
that  such  a  genius,  or  such  a  knack, 
would  have  taken  the  world  by  storm, 
as  Scott  won  celebrity  at  once  with  his 
"Waverley,"  or  as  Byron  woke  one 
morning  to  And  hlmseU  famous.  It 
was  not  so  with  Dumas.  Clever,  am- 
bitious to  excess,  assiduous  In  his  court 
to  the  great  and  the  Influential,  be  nev- 
ertheless made  but  wearisome  progress 
till  his  grand  bit  on  Che  stage  with 
"Henri  III."  He  had  written  story 
after  story,  but  had  failed  to  attract 
any  attention  till  his  popularity  as  a 
dramatist  was  assured.  The  fact  was 
that  bis  amotions  had  been  concen- 
trated on  tbe  stage,  and  the  early  nov- 
da  were    thrown    off    as    pot-boUers. 


though  one  or  two,  like  the  "Chevalier 
d'Barmental,"  ^ow  some  of  bis  most 
effective  work.  He  had  broken  ground 
with  his  "Isabel  de  Baviere,"  a  book 
which  M.  Maigron  somewhat  unfalriy 
calls  typical,  for  It  Is  matter  of  surprise 
that  M.  Bnloz,  that  shrewd  man  of 
bn^ness,  should  have  accepted  It  for 
the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes.  Had  It 
appeared  when  Dumas  was  notoriously 
running  his  no^el  manufactory,  we 
should  have  said  confidently  that  It 
waa  the  work  of  Maguet  and  the  ap- 
prentices. 

After  taking  all  the  theatre-goers  by 
storm,  Dumas  failed  wiHi  his  "Plls 
d'Emigr^,"  and  managers  began  to 
look  askance  at  hla  pieces.  His  suc- 
cesses had  given  btm  tbe  prodigal  hab- 
its of  his  Monte  Cbrlsto;  he  had  a  posi- 
tion to  keep  up,'  and  the  receipts  were 
declining.  Like  Scott,  when  reluctant- 
ly Informed  by  Ballentyne  that  tbe  sale 
of  the  latest  novel  was  a  daappiHnt- 
ment,  Dumas,  for  tbe  moment,  was  dis- 
mayed. But  he  rallied  with  Irr^res- 
slble  elasticity,  and  resolved  to  push 
bis  fortunes  elsewhere.  His  story-tell- 
iDg  had  bltherto  been  a  pit  alter;  now 
be  turned  to  It  In  eanwst.  The  shock  of 
disappointment  seem^  to  have  braced 
him  like  a  douche.  We  fancy  few  of 
his  admirers  remember  that  he  had 
passed  middle  a«e  when  he  flashed  out 
as  the  foremost  of  feuilletonitlea ;  or 
how  brief  was  the  period  of  his  phe- 
nomenal activity  before  the  melancholy 
eclipee.  Again  we  Inevitably  contrast 
him  with  Scott  Scott  was  a  man  of 
methodical  habits,  with  &  life-long  de- 
votion to  the  studies  which  he  was  to 
turn  to  such  wonderful  account  Du- 
mas came  to  Paris  a  half-educated 
youth,  and  plunged  at  once  Into  Us  dis- 
sipations, so  far  as  narrow  means 
would  permit.  Scott  burst  upon  the 
worid  wtth  "Waveriey."  and,  making 
a  great  repntaUon  at  one  startling 
stroke,  paved  the  way  for  a  succession 
of  <trlttmptas.      Dumas,  regarded  aa  a 
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failure  or  a  mediocrity,  took  a  freBh 
Stan,  (.-onCeudlDg  with  the  «ense  of  dle- 
courageiut^ut,  &a  well  as  tbe  Indiffer- 
ence o[  editors  and  publishers. 

What  la  more,  when  Dumas  set  to 
work  la  eameet,  the  most  unmetbodlcal 
of  men  made  bis  aovets  a  pure  matter 
<rf  business.  Anthony  Trollope  never 
pahl  more  attention  to  the  main  chance. 
Scott,  like  Fielding  and  Smollett,  like 
CIiarlotit«  Bronte  and  George  Eliot, 
wrote  from  jnsplratl<»i;  these  writers 
concentrated  their  attention  on  tlielr 
work  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  Tlew, 
thougb  by  no  means  Indifferent  to  ulti- 
mate proBt.  Dumas,  ambltloiiB  as  be 
was,  was  tbe  moet  sublime  of  penny-a- 
liners;  a  glorified  scribbler,  wbo  lived 
from  band  to  month,  Aeelclng  to  com- 
bine the  maximum  of  gain  with  the 
minimum  oif  labor.  He  even  conde- 
scended to  sharp  practice.  He  bar- 
gained wltb  bis  editors  for  so  much  a 
Une,  tbough  the  price  was  paid  In 
francs  and  not  In  sous.  Hence  the 
Ah' A,  the  O's,  and  the  C'e»l  Sicn's  wblch 
are  continually  Interpolated,  witli  a  line 
to  each.  The  tacltnni  Grlmaud  was  a 
lucrative  Invention,  for  Orlmaud,  In  his 
r6lc  oDly  speaks  In  mouosyllabtee. 
Grlmand  ran  unnoticed  tbrough  "Lea 
Trols  Mouaquetalres,"  !bnt  in  fhe  sequel 
tbe  long-suffeUng  editor  lost  patience. 
He  might  as  well  have  waited,  for 
"Vlngt  Ans  aprda"  was  nearly  at  an 
end.  However,  he  sent  tbe  author  a 
note  of  remonatrance,  saying  that  Grl- 
mand must  either  be  silenced  or  speak 
to  more  purpose.  Dunwis  waa  disgust- 
ed, but  killed  blm  on  tbe  spot  It  was 
(or  a  different  reason  that  Trollope  dis- 
posed of  Mrs.  Proudle.  on  overhearing 
tbe  talk  of  two  Cambridge  undergradu- 
ates. 

Dumas  was  not  only  inclined  to 
scamp  bis  work,  reckless  of  the  reputa- 
tion wblch  gratlfled  bis  vanity,  but  he 
was  tbe  merest  creature  of  Impulse. 
His  negro  blood  came  out  In  ttie  gor- 
geous Oriental   coloring  of   romances 
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like  "Monte  Cbrlsto,"  and  In  tbe  freaks 
in  wbdcb  be  Indulged,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. iQ  order  to  accept  tbe 
mission  to  Algeria,  he  broke  seven  en- 
gagements with  as  many  Journals.  As 
be  killed  Grlmaud  because  Grlmand 
ceased  to  pay,  so  a  fancy  for  a  fiylng 
trip  to  Cbateau-Tblerry  Induced  him, 
as  be  confessed,  to  pnt  an  end  to  For- 
thoB,  though  he  waa  still  In  the  prime 
of  life.  The  end  of  the  giant  came  nat- 
urally enough  when  he  was  crushed 
under  falling  rocks  In  the  cavern,  but 
Dumas,  cbaracteilsttcally,  wa«  loatb  to 
to  let  bim  go  without  tbe  melodramatic 
and  ]mprot>able  premonitions  whlcb 
came  in  profitable  as  "copy."  They 
obviously  Injure  tbe  episode,  but  they 
meant  money  wlilch  would  be  useful 
for  the  little  trip.  We  must  take  Dn» 
mas  as  be  la,  with  tbe  blemishes  as 
well  as  the  beauties,  and  perhaps  the 
former  «xclte  our  admiration  even 
mora  than  tbe  latter.  He  Is  thought- 
leas  <A  tbe  future  In  bis  nov^s  as  In 
his  habits,  and  when  eliaplng  out  an 
effective  eltuatlon  he  seldom  consldera 
the  credible.  Tbe  value  of  the  Spada 
treasure  waa  really  moderate,  and  Du- 
mas actually  appraises  It.  Monte 
Cbristo  breaks  all  bonnds  as  the  prodi- 
gal millionaire,  and,  after  sc&tterlng 
money  broadcast  with  'both  bands,  be 
devises  by  will  about  four  times  his 
original  capital.  The  author  bad  so  far 
committed  himself  that  he  could  not 
retract,  or  more  probably  he  bad  for- 
gotten tbe  beginning  of  the  story.  Bo 
bis  instinct  for  immediate  stage  effect 
makes  him  keep  bis  leading  personages 
to  tbe  front,  for  then  be  is  sure  of  sus- 
taining tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  gallery. 
Porthos,  after  bis  easy  life  at  Bradeuz. 
must  have  ridden,  at  least,  eigliteen  or 
twenty  stone.  Tbe  astute  Aramla  has 
to  send  a  flying  courier  from  Vannes  to 
Paris  with  news  of  snpreme  Import- 
ance, and  tbe  race  Is  against  time  and 
d'Artagnan.  who  "will  rub  it  on  his 
legs  If  bis  horse  falls  blm."    For  hlB 
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messenger,  Apamls  pitches  on  the  cor- 
piilent  aad  Bbort-wluded  Fortlios.  The 
^KtQ  wins,  but  he  marks  the  ronte  he 
t&kes  with  dying  horses,  and  reaches 
the  goal  In  such  dramatic  prostratloD 
tbat  the  boots  must  be  silt  from  his 
ewolleo  legs  as  be  sinks  Into  stertorous 
slumber.  A  stroke  of  apoplexy,  or  tbe 
premature  collapse  of  that  titanic 
strengtb,  and  the  fateful  message  to 
Fougu6  had  miscarried. 

With  Domas's  way  of  writing,  such 
flaws  were  Inevitable.  When  we  re- 
member bow  the  novels  were  dashed 
off,  we  can  only  marvel  at  their  com- 
pleteness and  consistency.  "Monte 
Obrlsto"  tbongh  a  Maze  of  fantastic 
pyrotechny,  was.  In  some  measure,  his- 
torical, for  It  deals  episodically  with 
the  Incidents  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
The  picturesque  name  and  aspect  of 
the  rocky  Island  bad  struck  the  au- 
thor's fancy  when  yachting  off  the  Tus- 
can coast  with  the  sons  of  Prince 
J6rome.  What  suggested  the  "Musket- 
eers" we  know  not,  save  that  Dumas 
bad  already  put  "Henri  III"  on  the 
stage,  and  bad  made  bis  proofs  la  tbe 
telling  reproduction  of  tbe  manners 
and  talk  of  the  period.  Its  transcen- 
dent BUCcesB  surpassed  his  most  ex- 
travagant eipectatlons.  The  tone  ex- 
actly bit  the  Parisian  taste.  Each 
morning  the  bouIei<ardier  could  indulge 
himself  with  a  scrap  of  sucb  melo- 
drama aa  ran  Into  five  acts  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin.  It  was  a  taste  that  grew, 
like  tbe  sipping  of  absUitbe,  UU  It  be- 
came a  craving.  Tbe  national  predilec- 
tion for  vanities  and  vices  was  grati- 
fied, and  the  national  pride  was  flat- 
tered and  befo<ried.  Tlie  vfcewrs  of  tbe 
Caf6  Anglais  and  the  Maison  Dorfie, 
the  correct  dualists  of  tbe  Bols  de 
Boulogne  and  Ylncennes,  saw  heroic 
■prototypes  In  tbe  martial  swaggerers 
of  the  Hotel  de  Trftvllle,  wbo  cracked 
Uasks  of  wine  by  the  dozen,  and  risked 
■their  careless  lives  for  a  baftatelle. 
'Xhelr  qualities  were  all  transcendental. 


Each  man  of  any  note  was  a  master  of 
subtle  sword-play:  what  would  have 
happened  If  Dumas's  favorite  heroes 
bad  been  pitted  against  each  other  In 
fair  flght  may  well  be  subject  of  spec- 
ulation. "Lea  Quarente-Clnq"  Is  easen- 
tlally  a  duelling  romance.  If  the  King 
and  bis  Jester,  wltb  Busey  and  Saint 
1.UC,  had  been  set  to  flght  a  main, 
would  tbelr  nnparoJIed  skill  have  made 
them  practically  Invulnerable,  or  would 
they  have  ended  like  tbe  Kilkenny 
cats?  Dumas's  favorite  Fren<Aimen 
have  their  weaknesses,  but  tbey  are 
models  of  loose  chivalry  according  to 
tbelr  Ugbts.  We  feel  that  Bussy  Is  In 
an  embarrassing  position  when  the 
Comte  de  Monsorean  gives  him  proofs 
of  a  brotherly  frlendsblp  that  was  rare 
In  that  self-seeking  Court  Bnt  tbe 
path  of  honor  is  plain:  bis  duty  Is  to 
bis  paramour,  and  be  Is  honorably  un- 
grateful to  tbe  husband  be  betrays.  In 
fact,  the  morality  is  tborougbly  Gallic. 
Young  d'Artagnan.  In  one  of  his  rare 
moments  of  reflection,  contrasts  bis 
frenzied  passion  for  the  flendlah  Miladl 
wltb  his  "pure  love"  for  Madame  Bona- 
lenx— wbo  was  a  married  woman.  It 
Is  nee^ess  to  add  that  the  /mtllefonttte 
pandered  seductively  to  patriotic  preju- 
dices. At  that  time  tbe  Bnglisbman 
was,  perbapB,  even  more  unpopular 
wltb  the  mob  of  Paris  than  now;  for 
long  afterwards  tbe  k^gXaU  pour  rtre 
grinned  on  ns  from  every  print-shop  In 
the  Rue  RIvoU.  In  tbe  "Impressions 
de  Voyage,"  when  the  traveller  tella 
bis  very  beet  stories,  It  Is  always  an 
Engllsfi  eccentric  wbo  plays  the  ridicu- 
lous rdle;  and  wben  Atbos,  in  despond- 
ent mood,  contemplates  tbe  relief  of 
suicide,  he  says  he  will  challenge  three 
of  tbe  Cardinal's  Guards,  or  six  Eng- 
Ilsbmen.  In  England  It  was  a  popular 
article  of  faith  tbat  one  Briton  could 
"lick  three  frog-eaters;"  so,  after  all, 
Dumas  was  only  turning  tbe  tables. 

When  "The  Musketeers"  bad  taken 
Paris  by  storm,  Dumas,  like  tbe  author 
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«f  tbe  "OomCdle,"  came  to  a  magnifl- 
«eat  resolntlon.  He  reeolved  to  write 
the  romantic  bistorr  of  the  later  Volots 
And  Bonrbona  The  materlala  readj  to 
bis  hand  vere  such  aciapa  of  knowl- 
edge as  he  had  picked  np  (or  his  dra- 
matic parposeB,  and  the  frnlts  of  some 
-desnltonr  teadln£  as  a  derk  la  tbe  li- 
brary of  the  Palais  BoyaL  He  gathered 
more  as  he  went  along,  for  on  occasion 
lie  was  capable  of  borsts  of  drudgery. 
Notblng  Is  more  notewortby  thaa  the 
admirable  skill  with  which  be  "con- 
Teys"  whole  pages  from  musty  me- 
moirs, tranaposlng  them  almost  beyoad 
recognition  with  a  slight  traosfualon  of 
color  and  fire.  His  d'Artagnan  Is  the 
■d'Artagnan  of  GoarUlz  de  Sandraa;  bis 
^azarln  is  transferred  bodily  from  the 
^ame  book;  and  yet  they  are  idealized 
without  ceasing  to  be  portraits.  In 
the  series,  rapidly  thrown  oQ,  he  ob- 
serree  no  Chronological  sequence.  The 
^'Chevalier  de  la  Malson  Bouge,"  for 
example,  and  tbe  "Mdmolres  d'un 
U6decin"  came  between  "La  Belne 
Margot"  and  "La  Dame  de  UdQso- 
rean."  Synem  of  any  sort  Is  absolute- 
ly antipathetic  to  Dumas,  and  he  Id- 
•dulges  each  passing  wbim  to  his  own 
«atlBfactloa  and  our  delight 

Yet  the  more  we  marvel  at  his  meth- 
ods, the  more  we  admire  the  work. 
'Writing  almost  at  haphazard,  he  has 
thrown  off  a  story  of  this  period  to 
Which  many  who  cannot  read  even  the 
jrlowlug  pages  of  Michelet  are  Indebted 
for  an  tbelr  knowledge.  Damaa  excels 
Is  portraiture;  be  surpasses  himself  In 
-dialogue.  If  Scott  stood  qransor  to  tbe 
works  of  Ranke,  we  suspect  Dumas 
may  claim  the  paternity  of  many  a 
thoughtful  and  ponderous  piece  of  his- 
tory. As  in  Scott's  case,  It  was  an  acci- 
dent that  made  him  strike  the  vein 
he  worked  with  such  succpss,  At  si 
upon  the  stage  and  aftem-ards  In  the 
/eutileton.  One  day,  turning  the  pages 
'of  Anquetll  In  a  library,  he  was  struck 
'^Ith  an  Incident  In  the  life  of  Henry 
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of  Guise.  It  suggested  bis  play  of 
'^enrl  HI,"  and  originated  the  long 
gallery  of  portraiture,  from  Marguerite 
of  Talola  to  Marie  Antoiaette.  The 
portraiture  Is  almost  exhaustlTc,  and 
jet  in  the  selection  there  are  evidences 
of  caprice.  Some  of  the  most  romantic 
figures  are  barely  outlined:  Crlllon  is 
merely  brought  In  Incidentally,  and  we 
doubt  If  Blron  1b  mentioned  at  all.  Tbe 
explanation  probaUy  Is  that,  though 
brave,  they  were  bnt  "copper  cap- 
tains." Gonslderlag  his  light  literary 
equipment,  and  his  careless  habits  of 
scribbling,  Dumas  shows  Instinctive 
skill,  not  only  in  his  development  of 
character,  but  also  In  bla  choice. 

The  Gascon  Is  a  favorite  type  of  Dn- 
mas-^sometimes  brave,  sometimes  cow- 
ardly, always  a  blusterer,  but  shrewd 
and  self-seeking  as  the  proverbial  Scot. 
D'Artagnan  begins  as  tbe  bot-beaded 
boy  who  challenges  the  three  famous 
swordsmen  of  the  HOtel  de  TrevlDe, 
with  the  abnost  certain  assurance  of 
ending  his  career  prematurely.  II  Is  an 
evil  ctiance  in  the  game  be  has  deter- 
mined to  play.  With  experience  and 
disillusionment  he  matures  Into  the 
shrewd  veteran  of  fortune,  who 
"bldCb"  the  anxious  Mazarln  as  matter 
of  calculation,  but  who;  nevertheless, 
unbuckles  his  sword  and  nearly  breaks 
his  heart  when  he  finds  a  master  In  the 
imperious  boy- monarch.  Nogaret 
d'Bpernon,  on  the. other  hand,  is  the 
southern  adventurer,  with  an  Insatiate 
greed  for  gold,  and  but  small  courage 
to  back  his  cunning.  Yet  the  d'Bper- 
non of  the  "Qnarante-Clnq,"  grown 
confident  with  successful  suppleness, 
with  his  "perfandlons"  and  his  aire  of 
Matamoro,  Is  the  same  with  the  rtiignim 
of  tbe  Dame  de  Monsoreau,  making 
Boabdll  passes  with  the  consecrated 
sword,  while  shirking  the  duel  with 
Bussy  by  a  midnight  murder.  Nor  is 
the  transformation  of  Athos  unnatural, 
though  It  suggests  problems  for  psy- 
chologists; for  there  are  scenes  where 
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Dumas  takes  life  very  serfouslf,  with 
the  lasplratlou  of  a  Balzac.  The  mla- 
ogynlut  baa  beea  seeking  oUlvloD  In 
tbe  brawls  and  debauches  of  whicli  aJt 
the  time  he  Is  hearUlj  ashamed.  He 
casts  off  tbe  culrasA.  takes  leave  of  hlB 
reckless  comrades.  Is  sobered  by  the 
responsi  bill  ties  of  paternity,  and  be- 
comes a  model  father  and  teigneur.  The 
rerolutloti  was  complete,  and  rhe  re- 
action was  consequently  rapid.  Noth- 
ing: more  probable  than  that  tbe  Comte 
de  la  Fete,  rehabilitated  in  bis  own  es- 
teem, of  BtalnleBS  repute,  and  tbe  soul 
of  bonor,  should  have  Imposed  on  tbe 
masterful  young  King  when  be  re- 
proached him  with  a  breach  of  faith. 
Had  Louis  been  familiar  with  tbe  mus- 
keteer's past,  tbe  Interview  mlgbt  have 
ended  more  to  bis  advantage.  Nor, 
reading  between  the  lines,  and  remem- 
tierlng  tbe  IncalculaUe  issues  of  the 
immediate  future,  can  we  recall  a  more 
powerful  scene  than  tliat  of  Uaaarin's 
death-bed.  He  must  part  with  the  mil- 
lions that  he  beavj-  on  bla  sotd,  but  tbe 
ruling  passion  is  still  atraig  in  death— 
tbe  Ingrained  avarice  of  a  grasping  life 
which  makes  bim  ding  to  bis  gains. 
He  draws  each  breath  with  pain;  yet 
bis  avaricious  spirit  rebels  against  the 
testament  by  which  be  makes  the  King 
sole  legatee.  Meanwhile,  the  cynJcal 
Colbert  stands  chuckling  behind  tbe 
curtains— untouched,  with  all  bis  saga- 
city, by  that  lesMn  of  tbe  vanity  of 
ambition. 

Scott's  romance,  in  Ha  all-embracing 
sympathy,  brings  us  Into  touch  with 
all  classes  of  society.  In  "Ivanhoe," 
Gnrtb  and  Wamba  give  voice  to  tbe 
Borrows  of  the  serf,  and  the  higb-bom 
Cedric  is  eloquent  of  the  griefs  o!  the 
oppressed  Saxon.  In  "Queutin  Dur- 
ward,"  tbe  case  ot  the  turbulent  L16- 
geois  is  fairly  set  out  But  Dumas,  as 
romancer,  whether  wittingly  or  not,  en- 
ters so  entirely  Into  the  spirit  of  the 
Court  as  to  Ignore  the  sufferings  of  the 
miserable  commons    and    tbe    abuses 
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wbicb  precipitated  tbe  Revolution.  He 
lauds  the  free-banded  generosity  of 
Ricbelieu,  as  be  satirizes  tbe  meanness 
of  Mazarin;  but  both  tbe  Cardinals, 
like  our  Wolsey,  drew  tbeir  princely- 
revenues  from  a  sbamedess  accumula- 
tlou  of  b^ieflces  and  sinecures.  It 
engages  our  sympatbles  for  the  magni- 
ficent Fooquet,  the  Augustan  patron  of 
letters  in  as  Iron  age;  yet  Fouquet  bad 
amassed  the  fortune,  -which  he  was 
forced  to  disgorge,  by  tbe  rutbless  ex- 
action of  taxes  vbich  should  have  gone 
Into  tbe  coffers  of  tbe  State.  Some  or 
the  traits  of  conduct  with  -wbicb  Du- 
mas credits  btm  are  sublime,  but  the 
author  cannot  make  us  feel  that  bis 
retribution  -was  unmerited. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  Imipresaive  of  all 
Dumas's  portraits  Is  that  of  tbe  bero 
of  tbe  "Henriade,"  who  is  really  the 
central  flgnre  In  the  three  most  striking 
novels.  All  tbe  Intrigue  revolves 
around  the  Btarnais,  all  the  interest  is 
concentrated  on  him;  It  is  unfortunate 
that  ve  know  bis  future,  for  oltierwtse 
tbe  excit^nent  would  be  Intense.  That 
Is  the  fatal  flaw  In  most  historical  ro- 
mance, when  purely  blstorical.  and  It 
was  a  mistake  whlcb  Scott  always 
avoided.  But  Dumas's  youth  of  Des- 
tiny is  a  cleverly-devised  psychological 
enigma,  wbicb  even  tbe  most  penetrat- 
ing intelligences  cannot  read.  Supposed 
to  be  protected  by  supernatural  pow- 
ers, tUougb  powerless  himself,  he  la  a 
perpetual  terror  to  the  most  .powerful. 
The  bite  noire  of  tbe  unscrupulous. 
Catherine,  be  is  detested  by  the  Guises, 
proscribed  by  the  League,  and  reason- 
ably mistrusted  by  tbe  flgtating  Hugue- 
nots. Tbe  capricious  fa^or  of  tbe  in- 
sane King  only  aggravates  bis  perils. 
He  Is  still  an  enigma  to  the  wife  of  bla^ 
bosom,  whom  he  has  taken  to  his  In- 
most poUtical  confidence,  when  Cbicot 
comes  to  the  Court  of  Navarre  on  bl» 
aaibretix  mission.  "It  is  Impossible  to 
say  what  the  King  knowB  or  does  not 
know,"  dryly  remarks  Marguerite  to> 
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the  eoToy.  Even  liU  courage  1b  of  that 
eniffmattcal  qualitr  wblcb  la,  wltb  dl(- 
llcultf,  to  be  dlBtlDgulfthed  from  cow- 
ardice. "No,  never  did  I  see  such  a 
coward  as  you,  sire,"  exclaims  Chicot, 
when  la  a  triumph  of  spirit  over  nerves 
the  King  bos  led  Ibe  way  at  the  etonn 
of  Cahors.  Politic  In  everything  ex- 
cept blB  fleeting  but  passionate  amours, 
at  least  as  loose  in  his  principles  as  In 
Us  loves,  from  the  time  he  was  tread- 
ing aaDong  pttfalls  at  tbe  Louvre  witb 
tiie  foot  and  bead  of  tbe  wlzaid-buuter 
of  the  Pyrenees,  we  are  watcUng  the 
n&tural  development  of  tbe  man  wbo 
fre^  forgave  Us  enemteB  when  It 
salted  his  purpose,  and  Ughtl?  risked 
«temal  Mtvatlon  to  win  a  crown.  Tbe 
portrait  is  etched  in  wttb  vitriol,  though 
It  seems  Ugbtsome  as  a  figure  by  Fra- 
gonard. 

DmnaB  was  no  saint,  but  empbatlcal- 
1;  a  Frencbnmn  of  Us  world;  yet  In  aH 
bis  novels  be  comparer  very  favorably 
with  the  epicene  and  senBuoos  novel- 
ists of  the  latest  sdiools.  He  bas  none 
of  tbe  coarseness  of  Paul  de  Kock. 
Perhaps,  when  making:  np  Ms  last  ac- 
counts, he  could  scarcely,  like  Scott, 
have  said  consdentjotisly  that  he  bad 
never  written  a  line  be  regretted.  Tet, 
on  tbe  whole,  be  does  not  go  much  far- 
ther than  Thackeray  aspired  to  go, 
when  he  wished  that  the  conventioDal- 
Ities  or  the  prudery  of  BngUsh  opinion 
would  penult  him  to  paint  men  as  Qiey 
are.  In  France  tbe  aovellat  bas  far 
wider  licence,  and  Dumas  did  not 
abuse  4t  The  ^)OGbs  he  deals  witb 
were,  at  least,  as  loose  as  any  that  bad 
gone  before  or  that  came  after.  Any 
veracloDB  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  time  must  be  In  tbe  style  of  a 
OrammoDt,  a  Casanova,  or  a  Lonvet. 
Amours  and  political  intrigue  gave  tbe 
seat  to  life,  end  It  was  hard  to  say 
what  was  tbe  more  serious  business. 
Of  all  tbe  seven  sacraments,  that  of 
marriage  was  held  In  most  contempt. 
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Otbellos  were  rare,  and  exblUllons  of 
jealousy  were  In  the  worst  possible 
taste.  That  Henry  of  Navarre  should 
close  bis  eyes  to  tbe  occupants  of  bis 
wife's  famous  closet  was  all  in  the 
terms  of  their  compact  Bat  Goconnas 
parades  Us  good  fortune  about  the 
Court  as  the  notorious  paramour  and 
paid  proligi  of  Uadame  de  Ncvers,  and 
de  Carmanges  can  boast  of  the  favor» 
of  the  Duchess  de  Montespan,  the  cold- 
hearted  Bgeria  of  the  League.  Both 
these  exalted  ladles  were  much  In  evi- 
dence, and  we  may  be  sure  they  were 
tbe  talk  of  the  gosstp-lovlng  court  ' 
Their  husbands  and  brothers  bad  any 
nomber  of  daggers  at  their  disposal; 
but,  contemptQOua  of  tbe  law  as  the? 
were,  they  conformed  to  the  sentiments 
of  society.  A  rival  ml^t  be  danger- 
ons,  but  seldom  a  basbond.  Jealousy 
bad  gone  out  of  date  with  tbe  wfld 
Provencal  legends  of  tbe  troubadonr. 
In  those  days,  to  put  It  bluntly.  It  was 
tbe  fashion  for  ladles  to  keep  gentle- 
men, and  tbe  Danaes  descended  on 
their  Impecunloos  cavalieTS  In  welcome 
show«r8  of  goM.  Aramls,  when  be  ex- 
changed the  cuirass  for  tbe  cassock— 
Arsmia,  wbo  was  to  become  head  of 
the  pious  propagandists  of  the  Jesulta, 
bad  lieen  living  on  the  bounties  of  the 
ladles  of  tbe  Pronde.  The  superb  For- 
tbos,  fitting  himself  out  for  the  Bo- 
chelle  campaign,  turns  tbe  screw  Bke 
a  Jewish  usurer  on  tbe  wife  of  Qie' 
procureitr.  The  only  moral  law  In  force, 
and  It  was  enforced  by  self-interest,, 
was  that  which  secured  the  King  In 
his  rights  of  free  vinerit.  AU  that  polite 
Immoraltty  Dumas  bas  descrlt>ed  for 
us,  witb  A  truth  that  leaves  nothing  t» 
desire,  wHb  tbe  vtrve  that  is  exception- 
ally bis  own,  and  wltb  a  delicacy  we- 
should  not  have  expected.  When  we 
think  of  the  opportonltles  for  toa1nvu» 
scenes  and  provocative  coloring,  *e 
are  amazed  at  his  sobriety  and  s^- 
restraint. 
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TKANSLATBD  FOB  TBI  LIVIKQ  AOB  FBOIC  THS  rBUlOB  OF  BBNB  BAZIK. 


THSS  AuqnoN. 


During  tbe  dajrs  tliat  succeeded  there 
was  much  talk  among  tbe  men  at  Pro- 
mentiere  of  Ibe  sale  of  tbe  Marqala'a 
effects.  Andrfi  evenly  abused  tbe  pro* 
prietors. 

"They  are  mined,"  be  said.  "Tbey 
are  going  tbe  way  of  all  tbe  nobles,  be- 
cause tbejr  will  not  work.  So  mucb  tbe 
worse  for  tbeml" 

"And  for  tbe  farmers,  alio,"  replied 
tils  fatber.  "Tbey  gain  nothing  by  a 
cliange  of  masters." 

Toussalnt  Lnmlneau  was  deeply 
wounded  by  tbe  thoagbt  of  wbat  was 
coming— not  merely  la  his  long-rooted 
affection  for  bla  employers,  but  In  his 
Ingrain  peasant  pride.  He  felt  hnmlll- 
sted  by  the  fall  of  a  family  to  whom 
the  Lnmlneau  were  bound  by  such 
ancient  Ues.  He  shared  their  oppro- 
brium and  their  disgrace.  He  felt  that 
his  own  position  had  become  precari- 
ous, exposed  to  all  manner  of  acd- 
dente,  and  he  envied  the  farmers  of 
lands  that  were  not  mortgaged,  and 
whose  owners  were  stlU  opoleoL 

"Ton  ought  not  to  talk  as  yon  do. 
'Driot,"  he  would  say.  "Our  masters 
may  have  reasons  that  we  kno'w  noth- 
ing about  Perhaps  M.  le  Marqula  Is 
going  to  marry  one  of  hie  daughters, 
and  wants  to  raise  money  for  her  iot. 
Blch  and  poor  alike  have  to  pay  for  the 
establishment  of  their  children." 
■  "If  tbey  can  raise  money  only  by  an 
auction,"  said  Andrfi,  "they  have  sunk 
pretty  low.  Fancy  their  selling  those 
portraits.  In  tbe  gold  frames,  that  I 

•  CotTTlstat  bj  Tlw  LiTinc  Afi  On. 


saw  one  day  wbea  I  went  with  yon  to 
pay  the  rent  I" 

"Bahl  Tbey  were  not  very  good  like- 
nesses; and,  of  course,  tbe  Marquis  has 
otbersl  How  should  folk  like  us  know 
all  that  they  have  In  such  familiest" 

"But  to  sell  their  cast-off  clothes!  It 
can't  be  any  credit  to  them  to  have 
their  bouse  turned  Inside  out  like  a 
bankrupt'sr' 

"I  tell  you  wliat,  Andrfi,  they'll  not 
sell  all  the  things  that  are  named  in 
tbe  blllal  They're  put  there  to  attract 
attention." 

But  tbe  farmer  felt  all  tbe  weakness 
of  tbe  arguments  he  used  to  defend  his 
employers.  He  cut  short  his  meals  on 
the  plea  of  pressing  business  and  hur- 
ried ont  of  the  bouse.  Andre,  on  his 
part,  was  equally  positive,  and  his  Ill> 
humor  seemed  to  increase  as  the  day  of 
tbe  sale  drew  near.  The  ttnth  was 
that  the  poor  lad  felt  the  need  of  es- 
tablishing a  grievance  against  some- 
body or  something  In  order  to  give  him- 
self courage. 

Tbe  twentieth  of  February  was  tbe 
day  on  which  he  bad  privately  fixed 
for  leaving  Promentl6re,  Intending  to 
embark,  four  days  later,  on  an  Immi- 
grant ship  at  Antwerp.  His  Irritable 
humor  sprang  not  from  hostility,  but 
from  remorse.  He  maUgned  Fromeu- 
tlAre  because  he  was  about  to  desert 
tbe  place,  and  he  loved  It  stilL 

Sunday,  the  twentieth  of  February, 
arrived,  and  the  chateau  awoke  from 
Its  long  silence,  but  to  what  a  din  df 
unfamiliar  voices!    Visitors  once  more 
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•througed  tbe  place — but  «ucli  vtaltora' 
-Ken^eia  ot  curlosttr-fdiopB  came  Itom 
a  long  dlstaace— from  Nantes,  from  La 
-Bochelle — even  from  Paris.  Before 
«lgbt  o'cloch  there  were  to  be  aeeQ,  fac- 
ing tbe  double  flight  of  steps  that 
■branched  right  and  left  from  tbe  eo- 
4raDGe-door,  certain  short,  stout,  hlgh- 
-colored  men— some  of  them  with  red 
beards  and  hooked  noses,  occupjlng 
-cb&lrg  which  had  been  let  for  so  much 
«plece,  and  arranged  In  rows  upon  the 
open  gravelled  ^ace,  once  crunched 
by  the  passing  of  many  carriages.  The 
lilgheet  step  bad  been  converted  Into 
a  platform,  where  stood  Master  Onlry, 
the  notary,  beaming  with  Importance 
iMhInd  lilB  spectacles— as  well  as  tbe 
public  auctioneer,  Indifferent  as  any 
«exton  to  tbe  relics  whose  dispersion 
lie  proclaimed,  and  the  professional 
fiu^icrt  In  their  shirt  sleeves,  despite 
tbe  severity  of  the  weather.  The  two 
tights  of  stone  steps,  splasbed  with 
mud  half  way  up  their  baluBtradee.  told 
of  tbe  throng  of  vJettors  which  had 
'been  admitted  daring  the  two  previous 
days  to  the  Interior  of  the  chateau.  A 
few  Inquisitive  ones  were  still  roaming 
about  inside,  mahlng  the  most  of  their 
flrst  opportunity  to  examine  an  aristo- 
cratic dwelling.  All  was  in  disorder, 
bowever-^tamlshed.  rusty,  covered 
trlth  dust.  The  shutters,  which  for  so 
many  years  had  closed  the  windows  of 
tiifl  ground-floor  apartments,  had  been 
'nnnalled  on  one  side,  and  hung  beside 
the  open  blinds.  In  the  dining-room, 
and  the  two  salons  which  formed  one 
suite,  nearly  all  the  bed- room  furniture 
bad  been  collected;  as  well  as  kitchen 
Utensils,  dishes,  and  pictures— ranged 
-along  the  sofas  or  against  the  arm- 
'Cbalrs,  In  most  Instances  upside  down. 
Hbere  were  four  clocks  upon  tbe  grand 
Cblmner-plece,  candelabra  on  the 
Iteartb,  flre-dogs  perobed  upon  slender 
Ugbt-stands,  book- shelves  on  the  bil- 
liard table;  cases  of  rare  wine  In  the 
'Cherry-colored  boudoir  of  the  dowager 


Marquise;  suits  of  armor  on  a  kitchen 
table.  ICags  of  torn  paper  and  frag- 
ments of  broken  bell-rope  depended 
from  tbe  walls.  Everywhere  a  cbaos— 
like  that  of  dissolution- while  thread- 
ing their  way  amid  the  accumulated 
objects  were  Insolent  beings  In  habit- 
ual rags;  servants  who  had  been 
turned  away  from  the  chateau,  shop- 
women,  saloon-keepers— passing  their 
bands  with  voluptuous  envy  over  tbe 
carved  chests,  scratching  the  picture- 
frames  to  ascertain  tbe  depth  of  tbe 
gliding,  opening  drawers  and  cup- 
boards, and  laughing  loudly  and  coarse- 
ly at  the  discovery  of  private  souven- 
irs, revealed  and  profaned  by  the  auc- 
tion-photographs, letters,  missals,  ro- 
saries, mementoes  of  souls  that  were 
gone.  B'ellows  in  sabots  tramped 
through  tbe  upper  chambers,  flung 
themselves  upon  the  mattresses  yet 
left  upon  the  bedsteads,  or  swung  their 
legs  from  tbe  window-ledges.  In  the 
park,  wbero  the  fog  was  now  dispers- 
ing under  tbe  reluctant  rays  of  the 
February  sun,  and  floating  off  In  de- 
tached masses  over  the  neighboring 
woods,  could  DOW  be  discerned  a  mis- 
cellaneous assemblage  of  cabriolets, 
niburys,  and  victorias  mended  with 
ropes,  ancient  barouches  which  had 
once  bome  coats-of-arms,  bnt  bad  now 
come  dowb  to  the  condition  of  hired 
vehicles,  together  with  a  few  carriages 
of  more  pretension.  The  horses — un- 
harnessed upon  the  turf- were  tied  to 
'the  oaks  and  feeding  from  nose-bags. 
Others  browsed  with  their  tackle  stilt 
about  them;  the  shafts  of  tbe  gigs  and 
other  covered  oarts  having  been  lifted 
and  laid  slant-wise  over  tbe  hedges. 
The  environs  of  the  chateau  were  like 
a  falr-grouDd;  for  the  stables  and  car- 
riage-houses bad  already  been  Invaded, 
and  tbe  farm-horses  occupied  tbe  boxes 
—two  or  three  In  each.  Omnibus-drivers 
and  Btable-boys  from  Ihe  Innft,  In  round 
straw  hats,  admired  tbe  vast  propor- 
tions of  the  offices,  and  stood  aghast 
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before  the  bronze  handles  and  plated 
locka  of  the  stable-doors,  and  the  finely' 
turned  rails  tbat  separated  the  stalls. 

"How  handsome  it  was.  after  all!" 
they  said,  with  a  dim  perception  of  tbe 
ancient  splendors  of  the  domain. 

Tbe  iblng  tbe;  could  not  understand 
was  bow  so  big  a  fortune  could  have 
been  lost— bow  a  man  with  an  Income 
of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  contrlTes 
to  ruin  himself.  Naturally  enough, 
they  suspected  vlcea  whlcb  actually 
had  had  very  little  Share  In  this  great 
disaster;  and.  as  they  expectorated 
about  the  floor  paved  with  squares  of 
cement,  they  muttered  to  one  another: 

"A  pack  of  gamblers!" 

Tbe  crowd  before  the  main  entrance, 
partly  of  buyers  and  partly  of  those 
who  came  oat  of  mere  curiosity.  In- 
creased rapidly.  There  were  now  as 
many  as  three  baudred  persons  accom- 
modated with  chairs  or  benches,  form- 
ing a  compact,  seml-clrcutar,  motionless 
mass,  about  tbe  circumference  of 
which  a  restless  remnant  was  continu- 
ally moving.  Behind  tbe  regular  an- 
tiquity dealers— who  occupied  tbe  front 
rows— sat  a  considerable  number  of 
ordinary  shop-men,  with  whom  the 
Marquis  bad  been  accustomed  to  deal, 
and  of  small  proprietors  from  Oballons, 
with  their  wlvea  decked  Id  Bast«r 
finery,  laughing,  and  talking  loudly,  and 
wearing  flowers  which  they  had  tbem- 
selves  cut  as  soon  aa  tbey  arrived 
In  the  abandoned  green-houses  of  Fro- 
mentlfire.  These  women  indulged,' 
among  themselves.  In  derisive  com- 
ments on  tbe  ne^ected  state  of  the 
rooms  they  had  visited,  the  dirty  win- 
dow-panes, tbe  grass-grawn  walks,  the 
deep  holes  at  the  cross-roadB  of  the 

"We  keep  things  In  better  order  at 
our  place."  tbey  said.  "We  are  more 
resoectable,  thank  God!  than  any 
mined  Marquis." 

And  they  proceeded  to  expatiate  on 
the  grand  doings  at  the  chatean  In 


former  days— as  though  they  had 
known  them  from  personal  experience. 
Behind  this  bourgeois  group  sat  a  num- 
ber of  peasants  from  Salnt-Gervaia, 
Cballons  and  Saint-Urbain,  but  these 
were  all  men.  There  were  very  few 
persons  from  the  home  parish  present. 
The  sale  was  no  business  of  theirs, 
and  a  good  many  of  those  who  had 
known  the  family  felt  that  It  would  be 
a  kind  of  Insult  for  them  to  be  present 
at  so  humiliating  a  spectacle.  A  docen, 
at  most,  of  the  old  Inhabitants  of  Sal- 
lertalne  hung  about  the  back  benches, 
not  venturing  even  to  sit  down.  Sad 
and  HI  at  ease,  as  though  the  master  of 
the  chateau  were  there  before  tbelr 
eyes,  baring  followed  the  crowd  Idly 
because  it  was  a  holiday,  they  remem^ 
bered  the  good-natured  greeting  of 
"Monsieur  Henri,"  tbe  bows  and  smlle» 
of  IltUe  MUe.  Ambroslue.  AlasI  after 
only  eigtn  years  of  absence,  the  sole- 
trace  remaining  of  all  the  money  ex- 
pended, tbe  help  afforded,  the  courtesy, 
cordiality,  and  genuine  kindness,  lav- 
ished upon  their  people  Cor  bnndred* 
of  years  by  the  lords  of  Fromentiere, 
was  a  regretful  frown  upon  the  faces 
of  a  few  old  farmers!  There  was  hard- 
ly a  gentleman  In  all  the  crowd.  Tbe 
Baron  de  la  Uauvelle,  whose  mania  for 
collecting  overcame  his  class-prejodice, 
was  observed  skulking  about;  also,  the 
coarse,  fat,  red-faced  Comte  de  Buart, 
who  was  Interested  In  the  vrlnes,  ^d 
little  D'Bscaron,  who  wanted  a  brood- 
mare. But  tbe  notary  bad  received  a 
good  many  Instructions  to  bid.  and  lir 
the  days  before  tbe  chateau  war 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  flne  ladles 
both  young  and  old,  friends  of  tbe  fam- 
ily and  frequent  visitors  at  Fromen- 
tl6re,  had  come  In  tb^r  carriages  and 
visited  all  the  rooms  under  the  escort 
of  tbe  gamekeeper.  Inspecting  boose- 
hold  Unen,  and  discussing  the  merits 
of  carpets  with  the  utmost  vivacity. 
Last  of  all,  there  was  present  at  the 
auction  one  memt>er  of  tbe  Lumlneaa 
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family— tbe  cripple  KUtburin,  to  whom 
aaf  novelty,  even  a  painful  one.  was 
welcomed  as  a  distraction  from  his 
brooding  mlBery.  When  he  had  an- 
nonnced  his  determination  to  go,  bia 
father  had  aald: 

"Go  If  you  like— I  eonld  not  bear  It! 
But  when  they  come  to  aelllng  the  old 
clothes,  let  me  know;  for  I  should  like 
some  sonvenlt  of  M.  le  Marquie." 

Matburin  bad  placed  blmself  at  some 
distance  from  the  crowd,  nnder  the 
«dge  of  a  dump  of  evergreenB,  to  the 
left  of  tbe  main  entrance.  Boiled  np  in 
bis  brown  woolleo  cloak,  more  dreamy 
and  taciturn  even  than  was  hlB  wont, 
and  half  concealed  between  tbe  spread* 
lug  boughs  of  a  couple  of  flr-trees,  be 
lay  aud  listened,  like  a  sportsman  on 
the  watch  for  his  prey,  while  the  bloe 
*yeri,  that  roved  incessantly  over  tbe 
facade  of  tbe  castle,  the  buyers,  the 
passing  figures,  emitted  an  o<wa8loQaI 
flash  of  wrath. 

At  half -past  eight  tbe  bidding  began. 
The  anctioneer— a  bloodless,  little  man, 
with  a  tremendous  voice— shouted  from 
tbe  top  of  the  steps  to  man  and  beast 
and  the  woods  that  had  lain  silent  for 
so  many  years. 

"Dr&wlug-room  furniture  of  M.  le 
Marqnis:  six  arm-cbalis,  one  sofa,  four 
ebony  chairs,  all  upholstered  in  old- 
gold  satin,  gilt  nails;  style,  Louis 
QnlnEe— going  at  fifteen  hundred 
francs!  Covers  thrown  in!  Plfteen 
hundred.    Who  bids?" 

"Fifteen  hundred  and  twenty,"  he 
added,  with  a  roll  of  his  eyea  "Fif- 
teen hundred  and  fifty!  Sixteen  hun- 
dred!" 

Tbe  furniture  in  old  gold  satin  was 
knocked  down  at  sixteen  hundred 
francs;  aiffl  while  the  notary  proceeded 
to  put  up  the  window-curtains,  Math- 
nrin  beheld  the  chairs  and  the  sofa 
wUch,  as  It  happened,  he  had  seen 
once  before  in  bis  life,  borne  off  by  tbe 
movers  and  packed  into  a  cart,  that 
presently  carried  away  tbe  flrst  spoils 


of  the  chateau.  After  these  came  the 
tables  and  wardrobes,  tbe  beds— over 
which  there  was  lively  bidding- the 
China,  set  forth  in  dusty  piles  upon  the 
top  of  the  balustrade,  some  clocks  and 
a  billiard  table. 

Except  for  an  interruption  from  ten 
o'clock  till  twelve,  the  sale  continued 
through  the  entire  day.  Some  of  the 
merely-curious  bystanders  went  away, 
but  others  took  their  places,  and  the 
sound  of  the  auctioneer's  voice  never 
ceased.  Dust  poured  in  floods  out  of 
the  lower  windows  Into  the  pale  Febru- 
ary sunshine.  A  rabble-rout  filled  all 
the  rooms,  where  some  of  the  buyers 
were  themselves  removing  their  pur- 
chases; while  others,  who  had  to  leave 
tbelr  acQulsltlons  to  be  fetched  away 
later,  were  scrawling  their  names  with 
bits  of  chalk  on  antique  chests,  or  the 
carved  woodwork  of  the  state-rooms, 
or  alMve  plies  of  mlsceilaaeous  objects. 
Hangings,  detached  from  their  cor- 
nices, tumbled  over  the  steps  of  lad- 
ders and  fell  In  confused  heaps  npon 
the  floor.  Toward  four  o'clock  the 
number  of  the  spectators  began  to 
lessen.  Horses  were  extricated  from 
the  thickets  Into  which  they  had  forced 
their  way.  and  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription took  the  roads  leading  to  town 
or  hamlet  Mathurln,  who  had  never 
quitted  his  place  of  shelter  under  the 
flrs,  was,  nevertheless,  highly  excited 
and  tormented  by  suspicion  and  anx- 
iety. Twice  he  bad  thought  he  recog- 
nized afar  off  In  the  direction  of  the 
village  tbe  agile  figure  of  Jean  Nesmy. 
Tbe  little  fellow  in  brown,  vrith  his  hat 
brim  turned  up,  who  did  not  come  for- 
ward openly,  but  hovered  aiwat  tbe 
coppice  beyond  the  meadow,  could  be 
none  other,  he  thonght,  than  Rosette's 
lover— the  discharged  servant.  Math- 
nrla  waited  impatiently  for  his  father's 
arrival,  having  sent  a  small  boy  to 
apprise  him  that  the  sale  was  almost 
over. 

At  last.  In  the  cold  light  on  the  snn- 
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less  Bide  of  the  chateau.  Tontuilut  Ln- 
mloeau  appeared,  aad  Marle-RoBe  wltb 
bim.  The  farmer  looked  a  little 
ashamed.  In  spite  of  tbe  gathering 
dusk,  and  Rosette  bnng  back,  drop- 
pi  ng,  filially,  upou  tbe  Marquise's 
bench,  a  bnndred  feet  or  so  from 
the  cbateaa,  and  regarding  vith  con- 
sternation tbe  last  act  In  tbat  drama 
of  destractlon,  while  her  father  drew 
near  the  main  entrance  In  searcb  of 
the  souvenir  be  bad  requested.  Among 
tbe  two  hundred  persons  or  so  still 
gathered  about  tbe  granite  steps  there 
were  more  women,  than  men.  They 
'bad  lingered  to  examine  tbe  "articles 
of  wearing  apparel  and  toilet  utensils," 
announced  by  the  notary  of  OhallanB; 
and  the  auctioneer  had  Jnst  lifted  and 
was  waring  In  the  air  a  pale  violet 
gown  of  some  ehlny  stuff,  which  rus- 
tled and  quivered  when  Inflated  by  tbe 

"Young  lady's  dress  In  mauve  silk 
with  muslin  collarette,"    sbonted    tbe 

"I^et's  see  it,"  said  a  woman's  voice; 
and  Rosette  beheld  handed  down  what 
looked  like  a  living  thing— the  discard- 
ed silken  sheath,  which  yet  retained 
something  of  the  supple  grace  of  Mile. 
Ambrosine  de  la  Fromentiere.  Frag- 
meats  reached  her  ears  of  the  coarse 
jokes  passed  by  the  brokers  over  this 
relic  of  a  spotless  youth;  and,  "Oh," 
she  murmured  to  herself,  "how  can  one 
sell  such  things?" 

It  seemed  like  sacrilege  to  tbe  girl 
and  she  had  an  impulse  to  fly— but  two 
strong  emotions  laid  hold  of  her  at  tbe 
same  moment,  and  chained  her  to  her 
seat.  Directly  opposite  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lawn,  close  to  the  clump  of 
firs,  she  suddenly  recognized  Mathurin, 
who  had  crept  out  from  under  the 
branches,  and  was  shaking  bis  flst 
toward  the  Marquise's  seat,  while  from 
close  behind  her,  out  of  a  tangled 
thicket  of  laurestlnus,  came  a  voice 
that  said: 


"My  Bosettel  Jean  Nesmy  ha»- 
come." 

She  controlled  her  emotion,  and  bad- 
tbe  nerve  not  to  tnm  or  even  stir;  tor 
the  blood  was  In  her  of  ancestresses 
whom  danger  had  found  always  ready. 

From  Ups  barely  parted,  as  though 
she  were  merely  relieving  her  heart  by 
a  sigh,  she  breatbed  to  the  man  In  bid- 
ing amid  tbe  foliage  behind  her: 

"Take  carel    Mathurin  Is  watching 

"I  expect  he  baa  seen  me  already." 

"Then  go  quickly,  and  come  back 
later." 

"When?" 

'This  evening,  to  tbe  tbresblng-iSoor. 
When  I  set  my  candle  In  tbe  llttlo 
window." 

Mathurin  was  already  creeping  for- 
ward to  make  sure  whether  there 
really  was  a  man  among  the  trees, 
while  Jean  Nesmy  threaded  bis  way 
through  tbe  branches  and  took  refuge 
In  a  more  secluded  thicket.  Just  at 
that  moment  tbere  was  a  burst  of 
laughter  from  tbe  greatly-diminished 
crowd  about  the  stone  steps,  wblcb ' 
were  nearly  Invisible  In  tbe  dusk. 

"I'll  have  tbati  1  want  It  for  a  sou- 
venir," cried  tbe  stentorian  voice  of 
Toussalnt  Liimlneau. 

Tbe  auctioneer  held  by  the  stick,  and 
presented  to  the  Inspection  of  tbe  as- 
semblage, a  cane,  with  a  bom  handle 
encircled  by  a  band  of  gold. 

"That  depends,  my  good  man,"  re- 
plied the  functionary,  amid  tbe  grins 
and  giggles  of  tbe  Cballans  folk,  botb 
male  and  female.  "It's  not  enough,  at 
an  auction,  to  say,  'I'll  have  It.'  How 
much  do  you  offerT" 

"Two  francs,"  hazarded  a  dealer. 

"Five  francs,"  shouted  thrf  farmer, 
and  at  so  unexpected  a  bid  the  laughter 
censed.  I.unitoeau  bad  made  it,  chiefly 
to  preclude  aby  further  claim  to  thft 
article  he  desired,  but  a  little  ostenta- 
tiously, too,  by  way  of  showing— as  be 
would  have  said— that  the  farmer  was 
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not  ruined,  If  the  nobletnan  was.  He 
now  elbowed  bis  war  forward,  holding 
np  a  crown-piece  fn  bis  baud,  seized 
the  cane,  and,  not  venturing  to  lean  hiB 
weight  upon  It,  tuclced  it  under  bis 
arm.  Somewhat  disdainfully,  he  freed 
himself  from  the  purchasers,  who  were 
still  wrangling  over  tbe  last  spoils  of 
Fro  men  tiere— lots  of  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles, hastily  collected,  and  all  but 
given  away— and  returned  to  the  clomp 
of  trees  where  Mathurin  once  more 
lay  quiet 

"Come,"  be  said;  "I've  got  tbe  aou- 
venir  I  wanted.      It    is    M.  Henri's 

"You  paid  too  much  for  It,"  observed 
the  Invalid. 

"My  poor  lad,"  was  tbe  reproachful 
answer,  "he'd  have  given  it  to  me  If 
he  had  been  there.  \  paid  high  because 
I  would  have  nobody  bidding  against 
me.  All  that  shop-keeping  lot  would 
have  langhed  at  me,  also." 

He  designated,  by  a  lift  of  tl)e  shoul- 
der, the  notary,  tbe  auctioneer,  and 
even  the  unseen  lawyers  who  were  all, 
to  his  thinking,  mixed  up  in  the  miser- 
able transaction,  now  nearly  con- 
cluded. 

Moderating  bis  pace  that  he  might 
not  hurry  Mathurin,  the  farmer  trav- 
ersed tbe  space  of  open  lawn  where  tbe 
bine  mist  was  momentarily  growing 
thicker.  A  sound  of  cracking  whips 
was  beard,  red-eyed  lanterns  glanced 
about  the  leafless  hedges,  and  the 
wood-pigeons,  mncta  agitated,  circled 
high  In  air. 

Little  Kosette  saw  her  father  coming, 
where  she  sat  motionless  upon  her 
bench,  with  gladness  In  her  heart  and 
a  somewhat  too-obvious  light  In  her 
eyes,  for  her  father  demanded,  severe- 
ly: 

"What  are  you  smiling  at?  This  Isn't 
a  particularly  merry  day!" 

"Nothing,"  she  replied,  rising. 

"Go  on  ahead  of  us,"  muttered  Math- 
urin.   "Ton  might  meet  somebody." 
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So  she  preceded  them  along  the  alleys 
of  the  park,  out  Into  the  pathway  bor- 
dered by  leafless  hedges— her  white  cap 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left.  Proudly,  as  those  who  are  flght- 
Ing  for  what  they  love,  she  led  the  way 
with  a  apringing  step  toward  the  elms 
that  overshadowed  tbe  farm.  Her  In- 
scrutable eyes,  wide  open  In  the  twi- 
light, but  heeding  not  what  they  saw, 
wore  a  look  at  once  tender  and  desper-. 
ate. 

She  entered  the  house  and  added 
some  water  to  the  broth,  which  had 
been  boiling  away  In  her  absence,  while 
the  men  remained  conversing  outside. 
When  they  came  back  she  felt  perfect- 
ly sure  tbat  Mathurin  had  again  be- 
trayed her,  and  tbat  her  father  was  up 
In  arms. 

Andrfi  was  the  last  to  enter,  coming 
In  at  abont  eight  o'clock.  The  farmer, 
who  had  Insisted  upon  waiting  for  bim, 
had  been  sitting  with  Mathurin  under 
the  hood  of  tbe  chimney,  and  aa  the 
two  men  handled  and  exarained  in  turn 
the  cane  of  M.  Henri,  they  talked  of 
the  melancholy  day  that  was  ended,  of 
the  bids  made  by  various  men  In  SaU 
lertalne,  of  tbe  workmen  whom  they 
bad  beard,  at  tbe  last  moment,  once 
more  nailing  up  tbe  wooden  shutters 
over  tbe  lower  windows,  while  the 
lights  continued  to  glance  along  tbe 
npper  rows— as  they  had  done  In  the 
old. days  when  tbe  white  mansion  over- 
flowed with  guests. 

"Our  masters  will  never  come  back," 
said  Tousaalnt  Lumineau.  "I've  be- 
lieved In  them  until  now,  but  It's  alt 

"It's  all  over,"  echoed  Andrfi,  as  be 
crossed  tbe  threshold.  "I  am  very  glad 
I  did  not  see  It." 

He  seemed  agitated  and  weary.  There 
was  a  gleam  mpon  his  lashes  as  though 
the  fine  young  Maraichln  were  ready 
to  weep.  Tousaalnt  Lumineau  thought 
that  his  child  had  felt  as  deeply  as 
himself  the  disgrace  of  the  public  auc- 
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tioD,  and  never  dreamed  oC  &aj  otber 
reason  for  'Drlot's  long  absence. 

"Draw  up,"  he  said.  "You  should 
liavG    an    appetite,  and    the    soup    Is 

"No,  I  am  not  hungry." 

"Nor  I,  either." 

Mathnrlu  dragged  himself  to  the 
bench  and  helped  himself  to  soup,  but 
the  father  did  not  quit  his  Sreolde  seat, 
and  Andr6  stood  leaning  against  the 
wall  under  the  chimney-hood,  glancing 
from  one  man  to  the  other. 

"Where  have  yon  been?"  the  farmer 
asked. 

"I  have  been  the  rounds,"  replied 
Andr6,  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm.  "I 
have  been  to  see  your  friend  Gu^rlnean 
.at  Plnconniere,  and  the  miller  of 
Moque-Sourls,  and  the  MassMineau  at 
Le  V  relies— " 

"Hlgh-and-Mlghty  Is  a  good  fellow," 
Interrupted  the  farmer,  "and  he  has  a 
fine  family." 

"I  also  went  to  see  the  Rlcolleaa  at 
Malabrlt." 

"What,  ao  far?" 

"And  the  BrtUB  at  Par^-du-Mont." 

T^umlnean  looked  Into  the  young 
man's  brilliant  eyes,  Inquiringly. 

"What  took  yoQ  to  all  those  houses, 
lad?" 

"1  had  a  notion—"  bnt  he  could  not 
«ndure  his  father's  Inquiring  gase,  and 
was  fain  to  turn  away  towards  the 
dark  corner  where  the  beds  were.  "A 
notion— I  only  wish  I  could  have  gone 
the  whole  round  and  had  one  glimpse 
«f  Francois  at  La  Boche." 

"Frnngois,"  murmnred  the  father. 
"Ah,  my  boy,  you're  Uke  me!  Tour 
thoughts  arg  always  running  upon 
hlm<" 

Nodding  his  head  slowly,  the  young 
man  made  answer: 

"Yes,  and  especially  to-night  Of  sll 
the  nights  of  my  life,  I'd  have  liked 
best  to  see  him  on  this." 

The  words  were  uttered  so  sadly  and 
solemnly,  with  such  evident  depth  of 


feeling,  that  Matbnrln,  hitberto  unin- 
formed of  the  dat«  of  Andre's  depart- 
ure, x>ercelved  at  once  that  it  had 
come,  and  that  his  brother's  moments 
at  Fromentiere  were  nnmt>ei«d.  The 
blood  rushed  Into  his  face,  his  lips 
parted,  and  bis  whole  frame  shook 
while  he  gazed  upon  AndrS  with  an 
unwinking  stare.  There  was  an  extra- 
ordinary light  In  Ills  eyes— a  look  of 
irrepressible  exultation,  but,  also.  In 
that  last  hour,  a  touch  of  love  and  pity, 
and  almost  of  remorse.  Andr£  under- 
stood that  Mathurin  was  bidding;  him 
good-bye. 

But  the  father  only  drew  his  chair  up 
to  the  table,  and  lifted  his  precious 
cane  Into  the  light  of  the  lamp,  caress- 
ing the  gold  ring  with  bis  grimy 
dngera.  He  fancied  that  his  son's 
thoughts  bad  come  back  to  the  present, 
or  were  directed  towards  the  same 
future  as  his  own. 

"Weil,  be  said,  "I  bought  that  cane 
in  memwry  of  M.  Henri.  Often  and 
often  has  he  tapped  at  my  door  with 
the  head  of  that  cane.  Rat,  tat,  tatl 
Are  you  there,  friend  Lumlneau?  An- 
dr6,  when  you  are  master  at  Fromen- 
tiere— " 

The  youth,  who  was  now  standing 
behind  the  farmer,  felt  ail  his  courage 
fall  him  at  these  words.  He  could  no 
longer  keep  back  his  tears,  and  moved 
away  towards  the  door,  but  softly,  lest 
his  father  should  turn  and  see  him. 

The  latter  went  on,  unheeding: 

"When  you  are  master  at  Fromen- 
tiere  you  will  see  no  more  of  the  old 
family.  I  do  not  think  the  farm  will 
be  sold— at  least,  I  hope  it  will  not;  but 
our  Marquis  will  not  come  back. 
Things  will  be  very  different  In  your 
time,  Andre,  from  what  they  have  been 
in  mine — " 

Andr6  stood,  with  overflowing  eyes, 
gazing  at  the  marks  on  the  wall  left 
by  the  sbonlders  of  generations  of  his 

"But  don't  fret    yourself,  my   boyi 
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The  iDaBtera  may  go,  but  the  land  will 
:Btay." 

Weeping  still,  Andrt  lifted  hia  ejes 
to  lilB  mother'a  roaary,  where  it  hnng 
above  her  bed. 

"Tbe  land  la  good  land,  whatever 
they  may  aay!   You'll  find  It  so—" 

Always  In  tears,  Audr6  looked  at 
Matbuiln. 

"Be  good  to  tbe  land  and  tbe  land 
wlU  be  good  to  jou." 

Last  of  all,  AndrA  turned  his  eyes 
toward  his  father,  who  still  balanced 
tbe  white  cane  upon  Us  Ongers. 

He  Baw  where  the  lamp-light  fell  full 
iK>on  tbem— tbose  tired,  old  banda—cal- 
lotis  and  scarred  with  wounds  received 
la  tbe  service  of  his  children— the 
haiu}B  that  bad  protected  and  brought 
them  up— tbe  brave,  tireless  bands! 
And  moved  by  a  sudden  Impulse  of 
reverence  and  of  nitb,  be  did  what  bad 
not  been  done  at  Fromentiere  since  the 
(fo  be 


mother  died  and  tbe  boys  were  grown 
up.  He  leaned  over  bis  father  In  tbe 
darkness,    and    kissed    bis    wrinkled 

"Oood  boy!"  said  Toussaint  Lumln- 
eau,  and  kissed  blm  In  return. 

"I'm  going  to  bed,"  mnnnured  Andrfi, 
under  bis  brestb.    "I  can't  stand  tbls." 

He  wrung  Mathurln's  hand  hurriedly 
as  he  passed,  but  lingered  over  tbe  ten 
steps  that  divided  him  from  the  pantry 
where  Rosette  was  at  work,  and  looked 
back  Into  the  living-room  yet  once 
again  through  tbe  lessening  crack  of 
tbe  door  before  he  closed  It  behind 
blm.  Those  wbo  were  left  heard  blm 
exchange  a  few  words  with  bis  sister, 
and  then  all  was  still. 

Darkness  enveloped  tbe  (arm— tbe 
darkness  of  tbe  last  night  Andr6  waa 
to  pass  under  tbe  roof-tree  of  Fromen- 
tiere. 


FROM  THE  PALACE-GARDEN,  LINCOLN. 

ntere  smoke  bnng  as  a  curtain,  noise,  and  atlr. 
And  ceflselesB  human  passing  to  and  fro, 
Tbe  workmsn's  hammer  vritb  Its  tireless  blow, 

Tbe  engine's  throbbing  pulse,  and  distant  wbirr— 

Here  gracious  holiness  of  olden  time, 
Fingers  that  beckon,  living  for  tbe  best; 
Rest  sweeter  still  for  being  near  unrest 

Birds'  singing,  and  the  hai^y-memorled  chime. 


So,  in  our  twy-dlvided  Hves,  a  roar 
Olangs  through  tbe  lower  courts  exuberant  yet 
Above  are  preseocee  B^ene  and  free, 
Wbo  meet  and  charm  db  upward  would  we  soar. 
Nor  let  us  'mid  mechanic  toll  forget 
God's  HIQ  BO  close  to  onr  bnmanlty. 

Tf .  3.  Ferrmr. 


Tb*  BluA*r  UlfuUi*. 
LIT11I«  AflZ.  VOL.  Vt. 
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Br  BIB  JOBN  ROBIirSOtr,  LATK  PBXKIIB  OF  HATAL. 


THE    OUTGOERS. 

Some  twenty- ttiree  yeairs  ago  a  rlsltot 
fiom  Soutb  Africa  called  upon  an  ernln- 
enU  Ann  of  pubilobers  Id  Lontknt  to 
make  Inquiry  concerning  a  certain 
manuscript  that  bad  been  left  with 
them  many  months  before.  It  was  the 
TTOTk  of  a  buey  mam  wbo  had  been  rele- 
gated to  private  life  by  his  constituents, 
In  coneeiinence  of  political  dIfCerencee 
which,  for  the  time  being,  had  placed 
him  on  tbe  unpopular  ride.  In  other 
words,  liarlng  been  released  at  a  recent 
election  from  legislative  duties,  I  bad 
occupied  my  anwonted  hoaira  of  leisure 
by  the  production  of  a  novel.  Mr.  Iiajm- 
'prey,  "wbo  then  filled  the  xraeltlon  of 
Librarian  to  tiie  Royal  Geograplcal  So- 
ciety, a  post  held  by  him  to  the  time  of 
hiifi  death,  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  genesis  oif  that  work.  We  had 
both  lamented  the  lat^  of  Interest  and 
aiq>reclatlon  which  'tthen  iprevalled  In 
regard  to  British  colonization,  and  be 
had  susgested  that  a  work  of  fiction, 
setting  forth,  fts  simply  as  might  be,  the 
early  experiences  of  British  colonists 
In  the  southern  world,  ml^t  prove  use- 
ful and  popular.  On  my  return  to  South 
Africa,  being,  for  the  reason  I  have 
named.  In  command  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  «ru<d)  a  literary  diversion,  I 
set  to  work  and  wrote  "George  Linton; 
or.  the  Early  Experiences  of  a  British 
OolonlBt"  Confided  to  the  care  of  a 
friend  Id  Londoo— whose  younger 
brother  was  himself  a  very  eminent 
novelist— ibe  manuscript  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  different  publishers  and  read- 
ers, without  having  as  yet  found  ac- 
ceptance. The  theme  was  not  then  as 
fashionable  as  It  has  since  become. 
For  some  time  past  I  bad  heard  noth- 


ing of  the  venture.  Being  in  Elngland 
on  official  buRiaess,  and  armed  with  a 
letter  of  IntiDdncUon  from  a  mutual 
friend,  I  called  upon  the  firm  wltb 
whom  the  package  had  last  been  leftl. 
The  genial  head  of  the  pnbllatilng 
bouse,  wh«i  the  matter  had  beea 
named,  gave  an  exclamation  of  relief 
and  pleased  flurprise.  "Was  it  Id  a 
little  ease  about  this  size?"  he  ea^rly 
aaked.  I  replied  In  the  affirmative. 
"Then  It  Is  not  dynamite,"  he  rejoined, 
with  otiTious  satisfaction;  That  tho 
humble  and  InoSenelve  ottsprlng  of  my 
fbnilD  ^ould  be  capable  of  such  a  clas- 
stflcatlon  was  too  astounding  a  proposi- 
tion to  need  denial.  Nor  did  the  ettect 
It  subsequently  produced  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  In  any  way  Justify  such  an 
IQiputatlon  of  explosive  quality.  I  could 
Diot  help  feeling,  however,  that  the  re- 
lief engendered  by  the  discovery  that 
the  Uttle  case  did  not  contain  either 
dynamite  or  any  o4her  "Infernal"  com- 
pound or  contrivance  conrtrfbuted  In  the 
favorable  reception  accoKled  to  the 
contents.  It  appeared  that  smnehow  thd 
case  had  l>een  left,  without  addreas  or 
explanation.  It  was  a  time  when  dyna- 
mite '^eca*ea"  -were  rife,  when  "out- 
rages" were  not  Infrequent.  The  mys. 
terlous  little  package,  of  sinister  slie 
and  BiSpect,  with  neither  owner  nor 
sponsor,  had  been,  not  unnaturally,  re- 
garded as  "siJBpect,"  and  had  l>een  suf- 
fered to  remain  In  the  cellar,  untouched 
and  unmc^ested,  until  such  a  time  as 
circumstances  might  lead  to  Its  Identi- 
fication. 

So  "George  Linton"  appeared  In  the 
autumn  of  187U.  The  edition  was,  !  be- 
lieve, sold  out.  but  the  book  was  hardly 
regarded  as  a  success.  Owing,  per- 
haps, to  its  o^Q  defects,  and  also  to  tbe 
prevailing  IndlfTerence  at  that  time  id 
colonial  subjects,  the  reception  given  to 
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Oie  Imok  was  only  laftewarm.  The 
writer  bad  striven  to  be  realistic,  but 
as  the  reality  ilself  excited  neither  In- 
terest Dor  eDtbusiaem,  tbe  efTort  was 
necessarily  a  falhire.  One  journal,  it  la 
true,  and  tbe  oiw  whose  good  <qdtilon  I 
vahied  most,  gare  it  tbe  distinction  of  a 
long  and  even  flattering  rarlew.  Tbe 
Spectator  closed  tbat  kindly  notice  by 
asking  "for  more."  I  bad  orlgbially  In- 
tended to  follow  up  "Oeoree  Uston" 
by  recitals  of  experlemce  and  adren- 
ttn«,  but  more  pressing  duties  and 
laiboTS  supervened,  and  Iratb  Impulse 
and  ofiportiMilty  were  laicktng. 

I  bave  been  told  that  "George  Lin- 
ton" failed  In  not  being  eltber  one  thing 
or  the  other.  It  was  not  sufficiently 
eittber  all  fact  or  all  flcdon.  I  no^  pro- 
pose, without  any  drafts  upon  Imagina- 
tion, to  recall  from  tbe  recollections  of 
fifty  years'  life  as  a  colonist  certain 
remtnlscences  tbali  may  serve  to  Illus- 
trate tbe  blrtb  and  the  growth  of  a 
British  cokiny  during  tbe  last  half  of 
tiie  present  centufy-  Of  all  the  decades 
covered  by  tbe  blstory  of  Anglo-Saxon 
coloolzatioa,  #10  "fifties"  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were.  In  a  sodal  sense, 
the  moot  prolific  and  slgnlflcaM.  They 
were  In  a  peculiar  sense  a  period  of 
,  seed-time  and  fertilizs'tloD.  It  was  then 
that  to  Australasia  and  South  Africa 
the  stream  of  ouHgohiK  popolatloo 
flowed  forth  from  the  parent  shores.  In 
the  first  case  gold  discoveries  were  the 
magnetic  po>wer  tihat  drev  men  sotitb- 
wBrd.  California  bad  already,  during 
the  cloelng  years  of  the  previous  de- 
cade, been  tlhe  goal  of  a  similar  migra- 
tion. In  South  Africa  the  golden  lure 
was  not  to  operate  tintll  the  century 
should  near  Its  clone.  As  far  back  as 
1820  a  body  of  British  settlers  had  emi- 
grated to  the  eastern  province  of  tbe 
Cape  Colony,  there  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
a  thriving  community.  "Hiey  were 
succeeded  by  no  others  until  a  Bpecula- 
tlve  Irishman— one  Joseph  Charles 
Bynie — organized  a  s(?heme  of  emlgra- 
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tton  to  Natal.  He  bad  obtained  from 
the  yoimg  Government  there  certala 
grants  of  land  upon  which  be  proposed 
to  plant  English  settlers,  who,  for  a 
payment  of  101.  each,  were  to  receive, 
I»er  bead,  a  free  passage  out  and 
twenty  acres  of  gronnd  Id  tbe  colony. 
Both  bait  and  grant  were  ridlculouely 
small— at  tihat  time  the  normal  area  of 
a  South  African  "farm"  was  6,000 
acres— but  they  sufficed  to  tempt  forth 
the  <dasa  whiob,  of  all  otliers,  was  per- 
liope  tlie  least  fitted  tor  the  life  that 
lay  ahead.  Society  at  that  time  was 
snfterii^  from  the  effects  o€  ^ecula- 
tlve  madness.  The  great  railway  gam- 
ble. In  which  George  Hudson  was  tbe 
dominant  figure,  had  blasted  many 
fortunes  and  ruined  many  boueebolds. 
People  of  all  classes,  Intt  especially 
middle-class  folk,  bad  been  smitten 
hardly.  Persons  ai?customed  to  more 
or  less  oomfort,  If  not  affluence,  bad 
risked  all,  and  sometimes  more  than 
all,  o<f  their  possessions,  oikly  to  find 
themselves  and  their  famtUee— had 
they  any— stripped  and  destitute.  With 
little.  If  any,  prospect  <rf  speedy  re- 
trieval In  the  old  country,  the  lure  of 
golden  opportunJdeB  In  nnkiiown  lands 
beyond  tbe  sea  to  men  In  such  plight 
woa  lrreslsttt)le.  Itey  were  the  easy 
prey  of  the  wily  speculator.  Reckless 
of  their  own  Inexperience  and  Ignor- 
ance, tbey  accepted  the  terms  offered 
them  with  a  conAdent  opdmlnn  that 
took  no  heed  of  warnings  or  of  facts. 
They  were  told  that  the  African  land, 
to  which  tbey  were  Ijelng  beguiled,  was 
fair  and  goodly,  with  a  soil  of  marvel- 
lous fecundity  and  a  climate  of  rare  ex- 
cellence. "Port  Natal"  was  )n  their 
eyes  a  Land  ot.  Promise,  where  two 
crops,  at  leasts  could  be  reaped  yearly, 
and  life  was  free  from  the  hard  condi- 
tions that  beset  It  in  the  old  world.  So, 
In  dozens.  In  scores,  and  In  hundreds, 
tbey  took  their  passage  and  pecked  op 
their  traps,  and  set  sail  In  one  or  other 
of  "Bjnte's  ^Ips,"  to  begin  from   tbe 
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momeDt  of  their  selUng  foot  on  board 
a  piteoufi  and  Inexorable  process  of  dis- 
enchantment 

Half  a  century  baa  paased  since  tbofle 
dafs,  but  my  recollections  of  Hiat  first 
Toyase  are  as  vivid  as  ever.  The  ex- 
periences of  chlldliood  are  Mtnetlmes 
more  dect>l;  graveni  on  mind  and  mem- 
ory than  are  those  of  a  miKli  later  age. 
One  or  two  of  them  may  l>e  wortb  re- 
calling, as  there  are  none  bu<A  nowa- 
days, when  gigantic  eteametilp»— those 
"mighty  flbiittlea  of  empire"— carry 
men  to  and  fro  across  the  ocean  with 
a  speed  and  comfort  of  ^rtiieU  passen- 
gers fifty  years  ago  hod  no  concefttlon. 
In  1850  hardly  one  eteametatp  had  yet 
crossed  the  Equator.  The  vessels  which 
boTO  Qie  emigrants  were  sailers,  mostly 
— Bbongh  not  al-ways— of  an  Inferior 
class.  Badly  found,  poorly  manned, 
horribly  provisioned,  they  were  atfodes 
of  misery  to  most  of  the  wayfarers  In 
them.  The  space  Iwinveen  decks,  where 
the  latter  herded, had  beenhastliy  fitted 
up  in  the  coarsest  fashion.  The  Inter- 
mediate or  eecond-claas  passengers  had 
rough  pens,  miscalled  "cabins,"  assigned 
to  tbem,  run  up  on  eltlher  side,  with  a 
rougti  plank  table  and  backless  beocbes 
dividing  them.  The  steerage  passen- 
gers, whethe*  married  or  single,  occu- 
pied aleeplng-1>erthB  opening  endwise 
direct  upon  the  common  feeding- space, 
with  such  curtains  veiling  them  as,  for 
decency's  sake,,  the  inmates  might 
themselves  provide.  AdmlBston  to 
these  dark  and  stifling  depths  was  ob- 
tained by  ladders  fixed'  to  common 
hatchways,  down  wblt^i  tbe  only  light 
available  found  scanty  IngresE. 

Feeding  arrangentents  were  eqnally 
primitive.  Once  a  weeb  the  stores,  pro- 
vided according  to  a  dietary  scale,  were 
served  out  to  both  classes;  tbe  recipi- 
ents had  to  do  tbe  rest  The  rough  old 
"salt"  dJgnlBed  by  the  style  of  'Vxwk" 
had  Oharge  of  the  "galley"  on  deck— an 
open  stove,  Trbere  he  boiled  or  baked, 
in  the  order  of  their  coming,   the  con- 


tents of  tbe  uet8.  dotbs,  or  pans,  pro- 
miscuoosly  shoved  into  oven  or  boiler, 
as  prepared  by  the  owners  t>elow.  Of 
thequalltyof  tbe  stores  tbus  dealt  with 
the  less  said  the  better.  Bought  in  the 
cheapest  market,  subject  to  no  inspec- 
tion, in  too  many  Instances  foul,  rotten, 
weevilly,  sudi  as  In  these  days  woald 
be  condemned  as  unfit  for  Imman  food. 
It  Is  marvellous  that  the  stuff  so  coo- 
samed  did  not  breed  pestilence  amongst 
those  who  had  perforce  to  sobsist  upon 
It  or  to  starve.  That  it  failed  to  do  so 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  counteract- 
ing effects  of  pure  sea-air.  It  la  bad 
enough  for  baidy  and  seasoned  seamen 
to  live  for  months  on  Invpenetrable 
"biscuit"  and  leathery  Junk,  but  It  Is 
Infinl'Oely  harder  for  women  of  softer 
fibre  and  gentler  lives  to  have  to  do  so 
—as  did,  wltb  strangely  little  mormm'- 
Ing,  Byrne's  emigrants  to  Natal  at  that 
time. 

But,  In  truth,  these  ezi>erlenceB  are 
best  f oi<got1ieik  There  la  no  satlsfactloa 
in  recalling  Oielr  sqnalld  aspects.  I 
wa«  a  child  then,  and  tbonght  less  of 
tbem  tban  I  sboold  at  a  later  age. 
Those  upon  'wbom  tbe  brunt  of  them 
fell— the  mothers  and  the  grown-up 
■women — Qod  bless  their  sweet  and  en- 
nobling memories!- have  mostly  passed 
to  their  rest  full  of  all  the  honor  due 
to  bravely-borne  trials  and  patient  toll. 
It  Is  well,  however,  that  a  later  and 
moTO  faaipplly  endowed  generation 
should  know  wtat  sort  of  life  the  ear- 
lier outgoers  of  Greater  Brdaln  had  to 
face  and  to  endure  In  days  that  are  not 
yet  veneraible. 

The  ship  In  'whlcb  I  first  sailed  to 
iSooith  Africa  was  117  days  on  tbe  voy- 
a^  from  London  to  Natal,  and  98  days 
Avm  Plymouth  to  I>nr<ban.  During 
thali  period  She  sighted  land  only  once 
J>efOre  tbe  shore  of  Southeast  Africa 
rose  to  view.  In  the  middle  of  tbe  great 
Soatb  Atlantic,  about  halfway  between 
Gape  Hiom  and  tlie  Cape  of  Oood  H<H>e, 
three   raiall  islands  rise  out   of   the 
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ocean.  Of  all  [be  Islets  of  tbe  sea 
tiiey  ftre  iperliapB  the  most  lonelj. 
Trlstau  d'Acunba  ia  the  largest  and  tbe 
only  Inhabited  one  of  the  group-  Its 
CtompanJoiLB,  Oough  Island  and  Ii;ac- 
cesBlble  lelund,  regard  It  bleakly  from 
a  dtstaoce.  Stem  and  forbidding  a3  Is 
tlte  aspect  of  fhe  first  named.  It  never- 
tbelefls  t™«  a  very  welcome  spectacle 
to  ttae  wear;  Hmnlgrants  abroad.  Uto 
stock,  potiltry  and  Tcgetables  had  long 
vanlAed  from  tbe  gaze  of  tbe  few 
favored  people  In  the  cuddy,  and  when, 
the  morning  after  we  fiiet  sighted  the 
Island,  Corporal  or  "Governor"  Olaes 
came  on  boaid  wlHi  hlB  crew  M  Bklu- 
clad  telanders,  and  rwltb  a  modest  store 
of  flesh,  fowls,  and  sheep,  be  waa  wel- 
comed as  heardly  ss  though  he  had 
been  a  gold-laced  repreeentatlve  of  tbe 
Queen  he  flerved.  Some  of  our  passen- 
(ters  rowed  ashore  at  the  back  of  the 
island  In  one  of  tbe  ablp'e  boats  and 
never  returned';  for  the  next  morning  a 
dead  calm  fen,  and  our  ship — there  be- 
ing no  safe  ancborage— drifted  In  shore 
and  got  oitangied  In  long  maesea  of 
trailing  seaiweed.  So  closely  were  we 
drifting  In  towards  tbe  breaker^crestcd 
rocka  that  much  alarm  'was  felt  as  to 
tbe  issue,  and  all  the  rMnaJning  boats 
were  let  do<wni  to  do  w4iat  tbelr  crews 
could  to  drag  13>e  ship's  liead  off  shore. 
It  was  an  anxious  tfme,  and  fears  were 
freely  expressed  until,  aa  aftenioao 
drew  on,  a  <blesBed  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  Island  and  bore  us  merrily  cm 

■It  would  mvifit  nothing  in  these  days 
to  recite  tbe  repulsive  details  of  Hfe 
in  a  mldccntury  emigrant  ship.  In  Hhe 
case  of  old  and  seasoned  voyagera 
there  might  be  some  mitigation,  but  aa 
moat  of  the  hapless  passengers  had 
never  crossed  tbe  sea  before,  experience 
was  seldom  available.  Tin  pannikins 
and  platters  mostly  formed  tbe  table 
equipage.  Floors  and  tables  were  sel- 
dom, If  erer,  scrobbed.  Scraped  they 
were,  as  the  voyage  advanced,  at  long 
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intervals,  the  dirt  of  weeks  being  thus 
removed.  Of  the  atmo sphere  'tween 
decks  the  less  said  the  better.  For 
months,  or  even  years  aftcBwards,  the 
"smell  of  the  ship"  haunted  the  ooetrlls 
of  the  emigrants  with  a  sense  of  loath- 
ing that  no  words  can  describe.  Long 
before  shore  was  neared  the  water  suft- 
ply  ran  short,  and  the  foul  conienta  of 
tbe  wooden  butts  that  did  duty  for 
tanks  were  doled  out  in  pints  and  half- 
pints  for  tbe  relief  of  palates  parched 
by  tbe  son  <rf  a  sontbem  summer. 
Occasional  sips  of  llme-}ulce  were  more 
precious  tban  nectar  ever  was.  But 
why  coDtltHie  tbe  dismal  record?  I  re- 
call it  now  only  by  way  of  eneoniag1o( 
a  spirit  of  contentment  with  the  hap- 
pier condjtiona  of  the  present  ttane.  Let 
those  wbo  grumble — as  some  do — at  tbe 
food  and  acconxmodatlon  enjoyed  (and 
I  use  that  -word  In  its  literal  sense)  on 
(board  the  great  ocean  liners  of  to-day 
think  of  the  experiences  which  befell 
their  forerunners,  and  be  abashed  by 
the  contrast 

And  yet  there  are  redeeming  tow^iefl 
In  the  retrospect  The  expansive  In- 
fluences of  the  sea  on  deck,  combined 
witb  the  bitter  lessons  that  were  being 
learnt  below,  helped  to  train  and  fit  the 
pioneers  tor  tbe  work  iwfore  them. 
The  maJesUc  and  evertdian^ng  aspects 
of  the  encircling  sea  most  always  have 
a  tonic  and  bradng,  if  not  an  elevating, 
effect  upon  the  human  mind,  while  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  tbe  new 
Ufe  sdMKiIed  the  sufferers  tor  ttie  busi- 
ness that  awaited  them  ashore.  As  dis- 
tance grew  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  as  the  soutbem  stars  dis- 
placed the  familiar  constellatloos  of  the 
north,  the  emigrants  became  Inured  to 
npovelty,  and  nerved  to  face  wlfli 
equanimity  whatever  surprises  or  dis- 
appointments might  be  in  store.  Thero 
Is  much  pathos  to  the  vision  of  tbese 
slow  and  shalbby  little  snillng-shlpa  fol- 
lowing each  lother  aorose  the  myst^- 
ous  ocean,  each  with   its  company  of 
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helpless,  ignoraot.  trustful  people, 
'waoderlDg  to  a  Trlld  and  unknown 
country  on  tbe  ftbores  ot  saTage  Africa, 
In  quest  of  a  new  beme  and  a  new  life, 
aimtdEit  scen«B  and  eurrmmdlngB  utterly 
alien  to  all  past  cxperieiuce,  and  abeo- 
lutely  wltlio>ut  anj  personal  kmrwledge 
of  tbe  oonnlitlaiis  they  bad  to  encounter. 
Had  any  of  fbem  l>een  questioned  as  to 
tbelr  expectations  In  setting  fortb,  the 
answer  would  probably  have  been 
largelf  tinged  b;  recollections  of 
"6wles  Famllr  Robinson"  or  "Master- 
mau  Ready."  or  by  tbe  romantic  stories 
of  ImaglnatlTC  traTellera  and  adventur- 
ous missionaries. 

But  tbe  Toyage,  wltb  all  Its  unsavory 
associations,  wea  soon  forgotten  when 
tbe  emigrant— or  "Immigrant"  as  be 
then  became— was  once  ashore.  Hov 
paeslng  fair  the  coast  of  Africa  seemed 
on  that  Sunday  morning  la  March 
wrhen  first  we  ae.-w  It  cloeely[  For  a 
moDtb  our  ship  had  beatem  up  and 
down  the  seaboard,  vainly  trying  to 
make  tbe  roodistead  of  "Port  Natal." 
Again  and  aeain  foul  winds  bad  driven 
her  out  of  her  course,  and  sent  her 
southward:  but  at  last  fate  was  kindly. 
and  a  light  breeze  off  tbe  land  found  as 
running  cbeerfully  to  tbe  nortb-eaet- 
ward,  wJthIn  full  view  of  as  soft  and 
eweet  a  coast-line  as  twean's  Bin-ges  lap. 
The  shore  of  Natal  is  neither  mountaln- 
ouH  and  frowiiiug.  like  that  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Dor  flat  and  marshy,  like 
that  of  Delagoa  Bay.  It  Is  hilly,  sylvan, 
and  singularly  attractive.  Qverr  few 
mlleiB,  streams  that  bave  paiseed  down 
■wooded  valleys  run  Into  the  sea.  From 
tbe  strip  Df  dazzling  sand-beac4i  belcw, 
upon  which  the  breakers  pound  or 
croon  Incessantly,  111  Us  of  modest 
height  rise  more  or  less  ahruptly.  They 
ore  ^drted  with  thick  'bu«h.  over  -wblch 
tbe  plumcfl  of  tbe  dwarf  palm  or  strellt- 
Kla  droop  gracefnlly,  while  their  i^^rassy 
brows  are  dappled  with  patches  of 
iwoodland.  Beyond,  4  he  land  rtses 
rapidly  to  bigber  altitudes,  seamed  by 


deep  gorges,  but  keeping  a  level  con- 
tinuity of  outline  until  the  far  western 
horJaon  closes  the  pleasant  prospect 
'^.uC  uurlook  from  the  sea  reveals  a  lux- 
uriant and  attractive  land,  wltb  a  man- 
ifest capacity  for  tilth,  depasturage, 
and  home-making;  a  wilderness,  as  wie 
littew  it  to  be  at  that  time,  but  a  wil- 
derness, nevertheless,  of  bounty  and  of 
beanty. 

Africa,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  seemed 
an  idyl.  Africa,  as  It  proved  to  be 
ashore,  was  dlsencbantment.  Natal, 
when  I  Brst  landed  tbere,  bad  only 
seven  years  been  a.  British  dependency. 
But  eight  years  had  ipassed  ■  since  the 
Boer  trek  fanners  toD^t  wltb  British 
troops  for  tbe  pioBsession  of  Durban. 
Ten  years  before  that  tbe  country  had 
been  devaetaled  by  the  trained  hordes 
of  Chaka.  Thouffh  vo  jwmg  In  the 
eyes  of  civilization,  the  land  had  al- 
ready a  history,  and  a  bloodstained  one. 
Somebo<w,  none  of  us  thmij^bt  anything 
about  that  as  we  drifted  over  tbe  har- 
Ibor  bar  In  a  flat-hottomed  surf-boat  It 
was  a  fine  day  and  tbe  sea  was  smooth, 
and  the  bush-clad  bluCf,  which  goards 
tbe  all  but  landlocked  bay.  looked  as 
'beautiful  as  Ellen's  Isle  as  we  passed 
along  it.  Nimlile  and  naked  flguros, 
bouudlng  aloDg  thesand-dunes  opposite, 
were  taken  to  be  t>aboons  or  monkeys, 
but  we  were  told  that  they  were 
"Katars,"  That  was  our  first  introduc- 
tion to  tbe  baflling  savage.  Not  long 
had  we  to  wait  for  a  closer  acquaJnt- 
airce,  as  tbe  women  and  children  of  the 
party  were  borne  ashore  on  the  backs 
of  laughing  tiarbarlans. 

Then  began  onr  first  experience  of 
the  Dar^  Continent  On  a  saud-mound 
alwve  the  landlng-^ace  stood  the  little 
blockhouse,  wltb  its  garrlBon  of  a  dozen 
redcoats,  who  then  sufficed  to  iqiboM 
the  majesty  of  British  rule  at  that  re- 
mote outpost  of  tbe  Empire.  Two  or 
three  carronades.  of  a  type  now  extinct, 
peeped  harmlessly  out  of  tbe  imder- 
growth.    Three  or  four  small  thatched 
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cottagea,  w>lh  a  more  solid  briiA 
building  In  tbelr  midst— Uie  Oustom- 
taonse— represented  couHnerce  and  ciT- 
ilisation  on  the  tbretiiold  of  Om  colony. 
A  -winding  track,  deep  in  sand,  led  for 
two  miles  through  a  Junglr  tbieket, 
mantled  with  sheets  of  gorgeons  oon- 
volrull,  to  what  was  sui^osed  to  be  the 
"town."  Durban  then  consisted  only 
of  aboDt  a  score  or  so  of  thatched 
shantlee  <wltb  ^t^lls  of  'battle  and 
-dab,"  scattered  about  a  trackless  waste 
-of  bk>wn  sand,  with  clumps  and 
{tatcbes  of  "bnsh"  to  redeem  It  from 
desolation.  It  was  no  uocommon  tblog 
for  new  arrlTals  to  'wander  from  end  to 
-end  of  the  place  'wltbout  luioi>nng  tbat 
tbej  "were  ttaere.  The  Immigrants  were 
mostly  encamped  io  tente  pitched  od 
the  outskirts  of  the  bush,  the  rougb 
wooden  "barrack"  provided  for  their 
accommodation  being  wholly  Inade- 
-Qtiate  for  their  needs.  Some  of  them, 
who  might  bare  a  little  money  In  tbelr 
pockets,  were  forttmate  epough  to  se- 
cnre  tenancy  of  such  small  horels  (for 
to  English  eyes  tbey  were  nothing  bet- 
ter) as  might  have  been  erected  and 
Wt  by  predecessors.  Rougker  or 
tem^ler  abodes  could  hardly  be 
Imagined,  and  yet  to  "women  of  gentle 
nartnre  they  seemed  havens  <A  rest  aitd 
comfort  after  the  «hlp«  they  bad  left 
Nothing  by  way  of  domicile  could  be 
more  crude.  The  floors  were  of  mud, 
smoothed  over  vlth  cowdting.  Walls 
mlgbt  or  might  not  be  whitewashed. 
Doors  and  'windo'w-[daceB  might  or 
ml^t  not  be  filled  in  ivitb  planks,  cal- 
ico, or  matting.  CeiUngB  vm%  not  The 
little  encloanres  outside,  ivhkib  did 
ilDty  for  "coc^bouses,"  might  or  miglit 
not  be  roofed  In,  but  It  -was  certainly 
■without  grate  or  stove.  Fires  -were  lit 
Upon  the  ground,  and  bits  of  stone  held 
up  the  frylng-psn.  pot,  or  kettle  which 
VDfllced  for  coUnary  purposes.  As  for 
food,  that  was  as  it  might  be.  Happy 
they  who  could  manage  to  make  and 
bake  a  loaf  that  was  not  leaden,  or  a 
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'igcone"  that  could  be  maatlcated.  If 
firewood  were  not  gathered  amldet  the 
surrcntDdlng  bushes,  It  could  be  bought 
for  twopence  or  threepence  a  bundle 
from  the  natives,  who  were  also  ready 
to  sell  fowls  at  threepence  or  sixpence 
each,  and  punftlns,  calabashes,  or 
-water  mehMis  at  like  prices.  They  also 
brought  'maize  In  baskets,  with  wild 
fmlts,  and  eggs  of  donbtfid  age;  milk 
In  bottles,  too  often  half  chamed  In 
traofllt  and  with  a  flavor,  alas!  all  Its 
own.  Mats  and  bai^eta,  reeds  and 
brooms,  of  native  workmanship,  also 
helped,  at  trifling  pNces,  to  equip  tbe 
simple  households  of  the  pioneers. 

It  Is  aMonlshlug,  when  reduced  to 
mdlmentary  conditions,  with  ho<w  few 
of  the  accessories  fA  life  civilized  men 
can  get  along.  Thoogb  It  ^aa  the 
fashion  In  tiiose  days  to  lament  the  cm- 
venlences  and  luxtnles  tbat  bad  been 
left  behind,  I  do  not  know,  on  looking 
back,  that  people  were  actually  much 
the  less  happy  becanee  they  tkad  to  do 
without  so  much  and  to  be  content  with 
so  little.  With  very  few  exceptl<ms 
they  were  all  In  the  same  case,  though 
those  that  had  been  used  to  least  came 
oft  tbe  best  In  the  experience  of  priva- 
tion. Tet  not  -wbolly  so.  It  Is  worthy 
of  note— It  otight  never  to  be  forgottMi 
—that  the  gentler  bred  of  these  oot- 
goers  faced  their  privations,  In  most 
cases,  with  a  brave  disdain  of  circum- 
stance and  a  cheerful  acceptance  of 
thelrlotthat  mlghtwell  be  called  heroic. 
Coarse  and  bumble  though  tbefr  sur- 
roundings might  be,  they  never  forgot 
-wbat  they  had  been,  and  never  ceased 
to  be  what  they  were.  In  those  days 
camial  travellers  would  often  be  sur- 
prised on  reaching  aome  distant  home- 
stead, and  after  begging  there  a  nighf  s 
lodging— the  common  and  necessary 
practice— to  flnd  within  its  rough  walls 
and  amidst  Its  slender  resources  the  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  personal  cul- 
ture and  reflnement— the  trfl-tale  ac- 
cent, the  stray    books,   the    treasured 
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prlnf  or  picture,  tbe  manner,  the  aUs- 
slon,  and  tbe  mien  that  betokened  a 
different  past.  Ae  an  old  colonist  I  love 
to  tbink  and  am  proud  to  write  of  these 
scattered  hongebolds,  veritable  oaseB  of 
gentle  life  In  the  wlldemees,  reprodttc- 
Ing  In  savage  Africa  the  best  qualltlec 
of  oar  race,  and  sending  forth  sons  and 
daaghtera  to  penpetuate  those  Qualities 
through  olber  generations,  amidst  tbe 
changeful  conditions  of  a  new  land. 

Yet,  let  me  not  be  mlataken.  I  have 
DO  desire  to  Imply  that  mere  grade  of 
birtli  or  class  secures  any  superior  ca- 
pacity for  tbe  work' of  civilisation.  My 
only  aim  Is  to  show  that  gentleness  of 
■birth  and  breeding  was  not  In  Itself 
any  disqualification  for  the  longh-and- 
tumble  bnainees  of  Dtoneerlng.  It  Is 
not  less  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that 
to  people  of  humbler  upbringing  thecol- 
onJst'a  life  ahnost  Invariably  proves  a 
ladder  that  leads  iqiward  and  onward. 
It  means  social  advancement  and  men- 
tal eipanfilon,  even  to  tbe  od^nal 
settler  h>m self— possibly  tbe  iKMne  la- 
borer, or  artisan,  or  the  cottage  farmer; 
the  life  bas  a  mellowing  and  broaden- 
ing tendency.  It  I9  proverbial  that  po»- 
session  of  property  develops  the  con- 
servative Instinct,  and  most  effectively 
converts  tbe  restless  agitator  Into  tbe 
steadfast  supporter  of  law  and  order. 
Ttils  truth  Is  being  constantly  exempli- 
fied In  the  cohmles.  As  his  acres  multi- 
ply, and  his  wealtb  Increases,  tbe  man 
who  lands  an  eager  and  clamorous 
agitator  or  Radical  soon  changes  into  a 
cautloas  and  circumspect  citizen,  by  no 
means  anxious  to  upset  existing  sys- 
tems of  insrtltutlons,  and  always  bent 
upon  knowing  tbe  reason,  why.  The 
less  edtKatlon  be  may  have  had  him- 
self, the  more  anxious  he  Is  that  his 
children  should  have  advantages  de- 
nied to  bim.  While,  as  regards  himself, 
it  Is  Bstonlsblng,  In  many  instances, 
how  soon  a  prosperous  colonist  of  bum- 
ble origin  acquires  a  certain  fitness  for 
public  duties  and  social  responsibilities 


whicb  would  seldom  have  been  open  b^ 
him  In  older  aipheres. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  sphere  of 
pabUc  activity  In  Natal  was  as  con- 
trasted as  It  couM  be;  at  any  rate  In 
Durban,  the  seaport.  Tbe  little  Inland' 
town  of  Fletermaritaburg  was  Qie  seat 
of  goiveroment  and  the  centre  of  official 
authority,  but  on  tbe  coast  signs  of  ad- 
ministrative activity  were  almost  Imper- 
ceptible. Tbe  collector  of  customs  acted 
)u  magistrate,  and  tie  was  supported  by 
a  badly-paid  person  In  plain  (and  very 
shabby)  clothes,  known,  politely,  as  m 
policeman.  At  first  there  was  no  place- 
of  confinement  for  prisoners,  but  ere 
long  a  tiny  cottage  was  secured  as  a 
gaoL  Its  walls  were  bultt  of  clay  and' 
twigs,  and  could  easily  be  brokm- 
through  by  tbe  hands  of  an  enterpris- 
ing inmate;  but  the  rigors  of  exlstepce 
there  were  slight  and  esoepes  were 
rare.  Unraly  capt^es  were  clai^ted  In- 
to the  stocks,  or  handcuffed,  white 
the  certainty  of  a  flogging  If  caught 
again  acted  as  an  effective  deterrent 
upon  efforts  for  liberty.  Municipalities 
and  Juries  were  all  unknown.  Postal 
facilities  came  first  as  acts  of  grace  on 
tbe  part  of  the  worthy  old  Baron,  wtKy 
was  good  enough  to  receive  and  to  dls-- 
pense  the  correspondence  of  tbe  com- 
munity. Oommerce  was  transacted  Uh 
an  easy  and  dignified  fashion,  which 
ntocked  any  tbooght  of  vulgar  competi- 
tion. Storekeepers— there  were  no- 
"^ops"  then— were  gentlenianly  and* 
friendly  persons,  who  did  not  dlsdaln- 
to  exchange  for  coin  or  kind  anythlng- 
that  their  motley  stocks  might  Intrude,, 
whether  food,  hardware,  or  dreos^ 
Wrapping-paper  and  twine  being  a» 
yet  aopenflultleB,  purchases  were  car- 
ried away  In  canisters,  baskets,  or  bag* 
by  tbe  gratefnl  buyers.  ClvUlsatlou  In 
its  rudimentary  stages  Implies  Tmcon- 
stralned  equality,  artless  confldenec 
and  cheerful  content.  It  Is  sad  to  think- 
how  soon  these  qualities  disappear  as 
the  oommuolty  advances,  never  to  exM 
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Again.  It  la  sometblng.  fifty  yeare  la- 
ter, to  feel  tbat  one  bas  witnessed  life 
under  sucb  prlmldTe,  if  not  Arcadian 
coBdttlonB,  and  to  know  from  actual 
experience  ttiat  It  la  poetitile  for  Dnro- 
pean  men  to  live,  not  imbaivUy,  with  bo 
little  to  help,  to  guide,  to  aerre,  or  to 
eqttlp  them  In  the  •troggle  of  exlatence. 
One's  fftlth  In  human  nature  la 
Btrengthened,  one's  disdain  of  mere 
conrentlonaillsm  1b  quickened,  1)7  the 
memories  of  those  early  days. 

Byrne's  earlier  emigrants  irere  not 
long  asbore  before  they  dlecovered  that 
the  coDdlttona  onder  wlilcb  tbey  bad 
been  decoyed  across  die  aea  were  deln- 
stTe  and  vlelonary.  The  lands  promised 
fliem  were  nnmureyed  and  imeoMable. 
A  twenty-acre  lot  waa  a  rMIcDlonaly  In- 
adequate area  under  any  clrcumatances 
M  a  means  of  sabolstence.  Hie  cotton 
plantatkme  of  which  ttiey  had  heard 
ezlvted  only  In  Imagination.  It  was  still 
on  c^ieu  queetion  wbertiher  cotton  could 
■be  grown  with  eucceea  or  not  Aa  a 
.  role,  tbe  emigrants  knew  nothing  wttat- 
erer  of  agriculture,  While  thoee  w1h> 
bad  been  accnetomed  to  farm  life  In 
the  mother-conn  try  found  their  knowl- 
edge aad  experience  all  at  fanlt  In 
South  Africa.  Of  cotton  cnHlvatlon  tbe 
Wbole  were  equally  Ignoranit  Not 
many  weeks  sped  before  meetings  were 
held,  committees  appointed,  and  me- 
nwitelB  signed  for  Hhe  vurpoee  of  secur- 
ing better  terms.  Unfortonately,  the 
first  GoTemor  of  the  colony  died  early 
in  his  administration.  His  successor 
(Mt.  Pine)  had  yet  to  arrive,  and  relle* 
bad  Id  await  bis  advent  When  be 
landed  in  April,  18S0,  from  the  little 
gun-brig  employed  to  convey  htm  to 
his  scene  «f  doty,  he  found  a  band  of 
Bn^sbmen  ready  to  greet  bim  wltb  a 
list  of  grievances  worthy  of  their  na- 
tionality; and  It  Is  but  right  to  say  that 
be  at  oDce  perceived  the  bardsblpB  of 
their  case,  tbe  Justice  of  tbeir  claims, 
and  tbe  necessltr  of  redress.  So  the 
twenty-acre  lots  became  forty-five-acre 
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giants,  and  other  concessions  were 
authorized.'  It  Is  pleasant  to  know  that 
some  of  the  grantees  occupied  all  thelr- 
alktments  and  left  their  mark  In  sev- 
eral localities  of  the  colony.  The  story 
of  their  struggles  would  be  an  honor- 
able record,  and  would  suffice  clearly 
enough  to  show  how  It  1b  that  the 
Anglp-Saxon  has  .proved  manklnd's- 
best  colonizer.  Failures  did  not  daunt,, 
nor  disappointment  ootweary  them.- 
Tbough  hardly  one  grew,  or  tried  to- 
grow,  cotton,  they  grew  otber  things. 
Sugar,  arrowroot,  ginger,  cayenne, 
com,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  coffee,  and 
tobacco— all  were  tried  with  more  or 
less,  success,  and  despite  all  sorts  oT 
difficulty.  CatUe,  pigs,  and  poultry 
were  everywhere  a  resource  of  tbe- 
farmer  or  tiie  planter.  Native  lahor 
was  uncertain  and  often  scarce.  Capi- 
tal was  lacking;  credit  was  not  easflj- 
commanded.  Transport  In  a  compara- 
tively roadless  and  bridgeless  country- 
was  tedious  and  costly.  Markets  were- 
variable,  and  often  unprofitable.  Pests 
of  all  klhdB  had  to  be  encountered. 
New  diseases  were  ever  sprtnglnK  up. 
Droughts  and  floods  followed  each 
other,  and  frost  alternated  with  flre  as 
the  dread  of  sugar-planters.  There 
wae  ever  something  destructive  or  det- 
rimental to  engage  the  attention  or 
energies  of  the  producers.  "The  draw- 
backs of  agriculture"  became  a  com- 
mon phrase  of  sinister  significance. 
But  still  the  pioneers  strove  and  strug- 
gled on,  and  stttl  the  fair  wHdemesa 
continued  to  blossom  under  tbeIr 
laibon,  while  stubborn  Nature  wrestled 
with  them  for  tbe  produce  of  tbdr 
lands. 

My  desire  In  these  pages  la  to  depict 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence and  recolIectloQB,  tbe  evoIutioD 
of  a  British  colony,  ai^d  ir-4n  doing  so 
—the  recrtal  should  be  eomewbat  grim, 
fidelity  to  truth  compets  me  to  make  It 
BO.  With  later  developments,  brighter 
aspects  may  roveal  themselves. 
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Rattier  than  remain  braced  and  keen 
to  -watch  the  -world  aocurataly,  and 
take  every  aiipearance  on  tts  own 
merits,  the  laz;  Intellect  decfluea  opoo 
j^eneraUsatioiie,  formallEed  rules  and 
Laws  of  Nature. 

— Idlebuist, 
a  Journal  'kept  In  tbe  coantry. 

Every  reader  of  the  educational  Jour- 
nals muat  be  familiar  with  the  typical 
advertisement  that  "The  Council  of  the 

High  School  for  Glrla  will  shortly 

appoint  a  Headmlstresa.  No  one  over 
35  need  ajpi^." 

The  restriction  produces  an  ef- 
fect on  aaststant-mlstressee  very 
prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  educa- 
tion. Girla  after  a  three  or  four  years' 
University  course,  followed  in  some 
«aBeB  by  a  year  In  a  Training  College, 
have  hardly  settled  down  to  the  practl- 
■cal  business  of  tbelr  Uvea  In  the  high 
«ctaools  before  they  are  seized  wltb  a 
nervous  fear  that  If  they  do  not  bestir 
themselves  in  the  competition  for  bead- 
mi  streas-sblps  they  will  betore  long  be 
stranded  on  this  old-time  superstition. 
Their  youth  and  inexperience  are  facts 
-constanUy  brought  before  them  up  to 
the  age  of  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  and 
then  with  hardly  an  Interval  they  find 
themselves  confronted  by  this  theory 
■of  sudden  decay  of  faculties  In  women. 
During  the  next  five  years  of  teaching 
there  is  a  constant  agitation  among 
7oung  mistresses  In  the  endeavor  to  se- 
cure a  headship,  and  then,  amongst 
those  who  fail  in  the  lottery— for  It  is 
a  lottery— comes  the  deadening  pros- 
pect of.  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury's work  to  be  carried  on  without 
hope  of  promotion. 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  the 
origin  of  this  "formalized  rule"  that 
women  are  unflt  to  undertake  such  re- 
sponsibility after  the  age  of  thlrty-flve. 


,  The  rule— aa  advance,  no  doubt,  on 
the  eighteenth-century  habit  of  refer- 
ring to  men  and  women  of  forty  as 
"aged"— became  stereo tj-ped  as  early 
aa  the  middle  of  this  century.  Un- 
married ladles  regarded  as  on  the  shelf 
at  twenty-flve  were  forced  to  let  their 
facultica  die  away  for  want  of  exercise. 
The  freshness  was  drained  out  of  them 
by  the  pressure  of  triviatttlea,  unresist- 
ed by  hope.  Those  who  entered  the 
labor  market  did  so  aa  victims  ot  cruel 
misfortune,  full  of  pity  for  themselves 
and  quickly  worn  out  by  their  strug- 
gles tu  gain  a  livelihood  with  few  quali- 
fications for  the  task. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  a  strik- 
ing change  has  made  Itself  apparent. 
In  some  branches  the  extenston  of  the 
worlilng  period  of  a  woman's  life  has 
been  so  great  that  It  has  even  brought 
back  to  useful,  hopeful  enterprise, 
women  who  have  settled  down  to  the 
colorless,  dreary,  monotonous  round 
prescribed  for  the  unattached  elderly. 
The  number  of  educated  women  who 
either  enin  a  UveHhood  or  eogage  In 
pUlanthroplc  work  has  not  increased 
so  much  as  Is  usually  supposed,  but  the 
spirit  In  which  the  work  Is  undertaken 
Is  vrtiolly  different.  Not  that  it  Is  In 
all  reapects  a  praiseworthy  one.  The 
disinterestedness  of  the  saint  Is  perhaps 
lacking.  Indeed,  what  I  wish  to  lay 
stress  on  as  a  fact  for  which  to  be 
tbankful  Is,  that  the  period  of  youthful 
Interestednees  baa  been  very  greatly 
extended. 

In  fiction  our  women  writers  have 
long  since  abandoned  sweet  seventeen 
as  a  heroine,  and  even  men  writers- 
slowest  of  all  to  observe  such  changes 
—have,  durlug  the  last  five  years  or  so, 
recognized  tiiat  at  that  favored  age 
girts  are  nowadays  too  much  absorbed 
in  preparing  for  senior  locals  and  col- 
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lege  examlDatloDs  to  offer  useful  mate- 
rial for  romaatlc  literature. 

Not  a  few  of  our  veterans  ebake 
their  lieada  over  what  I  tiave  called  the 
«xteiu«loa  of  usefulneee,  btit  nliat  they 
call  the  prolotigntiou  of  childish  Irre- 
«poDBibllltj.  The  orudenesB  of  the  girl 
gradnate  of  two  or  three  and  twenty  la 
-contrasted  unfavorably  with  the  fln- 
tshed  maoners  and  graceful  maturity, 
cf  the  girl  of  eighteen  some  forty  years 
Ago.  And  there  would  be  much  to  be 
urged  In  support  of  tlielr  disapproval. 
If,  with  the  raiBlDg  of  the  age-llmlt  of 
a  girl's  systematized  education,  there 
were  uu  corresponding  rise  In  ttie  nge- 
llmlt  of  their  usefulness  and  energy. 
If  the  prime  of  life  were  necessarily 
passed  at  an  age  fixed  for  all  time,  lo 
tliat  ihe  time  spent  in  preparation  for 
work  was  deducted  from  the  time 
available  for  work  Itself,  It  might 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  our  raodeni 
system  of  education  was  not  positively 
liartrrul. 

But  there  is  do  such  lixity  In  the  age 
,at  which  maturity  Is  attained,  and 
there  is  reasoa  to  believe  that  as  each 
generatlou  lakes  longer  to  arrive  at 
maturity,  owing  to  much  more  careful 
attention  to  mental  and  physieal  de- 
velopment, so  also  each  generation  re- 
tains the  possession  of  its  mature  pow- 
ers for  a  longer  period  ilian  the  preced- 
ing one. 

Reflecting  on  this  pofislhllity.  and 
comparing  modem  syslems  of  educa- 
tion with  those  pre\'vlling  n  century 
ago.  it  will  be  noHi'ed  that  in  those 
days  girls  became  wlvis  and  mothers 
before  they  had  bad  time  lo  realise  the 
Joys  of  youth,  that  children  were  Intro- 
dueedto  society  too  soon  to  have  In- 
dalged  in  ihe  delightful  exercise  of 
ImaglDBtlon.  untouched  by  responsibil- 
ity, and  that  toddling  bni>iea  must  have 
been  taugbt  to  theorise  on  moral  prob- 
lems. Judging  by  the  period  at  which 
some  of  them  attained  to  a  rcnsoned 
aetf -control. 


Looking  back,  too.  with  curiosity,  to 
the  methods  by  which  this  precocious 
maturity  of  Judgment  was  produced. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  changes  in 
the  school  curriculum  apparent  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  the  absence  of 
those  subjects  wbdch,  In  our  day,  we 
regard  as  preliminary  to  education,  and 
which  yet  require  more  years  for  their 
mastery  than  were  necessary  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  for  the  mastery  of  fem- 
iulne  accompllalrmeuts  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fixed  moral  principles. 

It  Is  those  fixed  inorail  prlneiptles  that 
form  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  the  eighteenth -century  child.  Of 
religious  teaching  there  was  strikingly 
little;  religious  fervor  Is  almost  entirely 
absent  from  the  literature  of  the  period. 
But  moral  teaching  was.  so  far  as  girls 
were  concerned,  the  only  branch  of 
study  Id  which  they  were  called  to  ex- 
ercise their  reason. 

We  are  all  of  us  apt  to  Imagine  that 
the  writers  of  children's  books  In  the 
last  century  had  so  little  artistic  facul- 
ty as  to  be  constantly  writing  a  lan- 
guage which  no  human  being  could 
ever  have  indulged  In,  In  real  life.  But, 
in  fact,  these  prematurely  grown-up 
girls  were  nt-ier  called  on  to  exercise 
their  intelligence  ou  any  subject  except 
morals.  They  were  twice  as  old  as  our 
children  of  Ihe  same  age.  but  their 
brains  were  less  accustomed  to  exer- 
cise than  those  of  our  infants  In  Ihe 
kindergarten  nowadays.  The  style  in 
vogue  was  a  natural  result. 

Daniel  Defoe!  In  his  "Tour  througb 
Great  Britain."  describes  the  domestic 
system  in  the  woollen  Industry  In  the 
West  Ri^ng  at  the  l>eKlnn1ng  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj-  wiih  glowing  en- 
thusiasm. I  quote,  from  the  edition  of 
175!),  the  account  of  the  trade  In  Hall- 
fax  and  the  surrounding  district.  After 
describing  the  scenery,  he  goes  on: 

"Nor  Is  the  industi?  of  the  people 
wanting  to  second  these  advantages. 
Though  we   met   few  people   without 
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doors,  yet  within  we  saw  the  houses 
full  of  lustj-  fellows,  some  at  the  dye 
rat,  some  at  the  loom,  others  dressing 
the  oloth;  the  women  aad  children 
oardlng  or  splnnlDg;  all  emplojed.  from 
the  foungem  to  the  oldest;  scarce  any- 
thing  above  four  years  old  but  Its 
hands  were  sufflcieat  (or  Its  own  sup- 
port." 

Tliere  are  other  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  In  other  parts  of  the  book.  It  Is 
to  bim  a  delightful  thing  that  there 
should  be  work  enough  for  these  Uttle 
four-year-old  mites  to  be  able  to  re- 
11  ere  their  parents  from  the  burden  of 
their  support. 

Clearly,  then,  children  were  not  si- 
lowed  to  be  children  for  long  In  those 
days.  And  some  of  the  stories  to  which 
I  shall  refer  are  not  quite  so  rldlcnlons 
ss  we  may  have  Imagined.  We  have 
accused  the  writers  of  talking  In  an 
absurdly  grown-up  manner  to  little 
cMIdren.  It  -was  really  the  Ottle  dhll- 
dren  who  were  absurdly  grown  up  In 
real  lite,  not  merely  In  fiction. 

Take,  as  an  Instance,  the  story  of 
"Jemima  Pla<^d,"  written  some  time 
between  1770  and  1790.  I  quote  the 
prologue:— 

As  I  bad  nothing  partiralar  to  do.  I 
took  a  'waflk  one  mornlne  aa  far  as  8t 
James's  Pork,  where,  meeting  frith  a 
lady  of  my  aoqualntance,  She  invited 
me  to  go  home  with  her  to  breaUast; 
wihlch  Invitation  I  acconMcgly  com- 
piled with.  Her  two  dauffhtera  had 
wilted  for  her  a  cooHlderable  time,  and 
expressed  themselves  tt>  t)a.ve  be&i 
dletmrbed  at  her  stay.  They  afterwards 
fretted  at  the  heat  «d  the  weather;  and 
the  youngest,  happening  accidentally 
to  tear  her  aprocK  ^he  bewailed  It  the 
succeeding  part  of  the  day  with  so 
mttch  appearance  of  vexa:th>n,  that  I 
icontd  not  h^  Showing  some  degree  of 
astoniRhment  at  her  conduct;  and  hav- 
ing occasion  afrtcrwards  to  mention 
Miss  Placid,  I  added  that  she  was  the 
Dtoat  agreeable  girl  I  had  ever  known. 

Mi«B  Elfsa,  to  wliom  I  was  speaking, 
said  that  efae  bad  Xoog  wished  to  hear 
something     further    concerning     tnat 
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young  lady,  as  her  mamma  very  fre- 
quently proposed  her  as  an  ezampkv 
without  mentioning  the  parttculais  at 
her  conduct;  twt  as  I  was  so  bappy  a«- 
to  be  favored  with  her  Intimacy,  she- 
should  be  glad  to  hear  a  recital  of 
those  excelleiKes  which  acquired  micb' 
universal  ajqirobatlon. 

In  compliance  with  this  teqTtest,  E 
wrote  the  foflowlng  Bheeta  and  dls- 
patched  them  to  Miss  Bllsa,  and  by  her 
desire  It  Is  that  they  are  now  submitted 
to  the  world;  as  she  Obligingly  aaaured 
me  that  ber  eodeavoni  la  Imitate  th» 
cahn  dlspoiritioti  of  the  bMoine  of  this 
history  had  cMitribnted  so  much  to  her 
own  ba|q>lnes8,  and  inoeased  the  good 
opinion  of  her  friends,  that  she  wMied 
to  have  so  amiable  an  example  made- 
pnbUc  fw  the  adraotage  of  others. 

And  then  we  are  given  the  life  of 
Miss  Jemima  Placid  at  the  age  of  Ms, 
and  in  partlctriar  of  her  first  visit  fronk 
home  to  her  cousins.  Miss  Nelly  and 
Miss  Salty  Finer,  aged  nine  and  eight 
years,  respecttvrfy. 

The  Inddents  of  the  story  are  of  the- 
klnd  thait  would  happen  to  children  of 
six  or  seven  nowadays.  Bnt  the  morat 
teaching  Is  representative  of  the  ethi- 
cal teaching  of  the  time.  The  Import- 
ance of  ease  of  maauer  and  gootf 
deportment  In  society  Is  constantly  be- 
ing ursed:— 

Jemima,  who  had  not  seen  her 
cousins  since  she  was  two  years  old, 
hod  entirely  forgotten  tJiem;  and,  as- 
they  expected  to  And  b''r  ob  much  s 
baby  as  at  tbelr  last  Interview,  tbey  ap- 
pea.red  like  entire  stirangera  to  eacl> 
other.  They  welcomed  their  papa  antf 
mamma,  and  looked  at  Miss  Placid 
with  silent  amasement;  both  parUeo, 
tndeed,  said  the  civil  things  they  were 
desired,  such'  as,  "How  do  yoa  do, 
consln?"  rather  In  a  low  and  drawling 
tone  of  votce;  and  Miss  Sally,  who  wa» 
elglirt  yean  old,  turned  ber  bead  on  one 
side  and  hung  on  her  papa's  arm, 
tbongb  tie  tried  to  rtiabe  ber  off  and  de- 
sired her  to  welcome  Miss  Pladd  t» 
London,  and  to  say  she  was  glad  to  see 
bar,  to  inquire  aCtM'  her  papa,  mamma, 
and  brothers,  and,  <n  Aort,  to  briiave- 
politely,  and  receive  her  In  a  becoming 
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inanDei-.  Do  do  tbie.  howeTer,  Mr.  Finer 
Yound  -was  jmpoaslble,  aa  bis  daugbtera 
vere  not  ait  &o.y  time  dlaUngulsbed  by 
*be  graces,  and  -were  aJway*  partlc- 
tilarlr  awkward,  from  tbelr  ahyneea, 
at  a  first  latroductttm.  In  tbls  place, 
^7  dear  EUza,  70U  must  exciwe  me  If  I 
'Stop  to  blDt  at  a  like  error  In  Toor  own 
■condnct,  and  wbJcb,  Indeed,  yoong 
tadle«  In  general  are  too  apt  to  be  tnat- 
eentlve  to;  that,  as  fiivt  lutprewlons  are 
usnaiUj  the  stnwgefit,  n  Is  of  great  con- 
sequence to  Im{»«fls  yonr  compaoT 
vltb  a  fSToralble  opinion  of  your  ap- 
pearance. As  yon  are  acquainted  wltb 
-tbe  convmon  forms  of  good  breeding, 
TOO  ^onld  'OOOMlder  that  It  Is  qnlte  im- 
material wlietber  yo<a  address  a  lady 
you  ibave  before  seen  or  one  w*tli 
whom  you  are  acquainted,  since  tbe 
compHmemte  of  dvlllty  are  varied  only 
by  tiie  clnmmMancee  of  your  knowl- 
«dge.  or  tbe  different  connections  of  tbe 
person  to  wbonv  yoa  are  speaking. 
"When,  tberefore,  yon  are  In  company 
"wltb  strangerB,  70a  Bhoold  accustom 
yourself  to  say  -what  Is  proper  (wblch 
"irlO  be  to  anifwer  an?  qneetloo  tbey 
may  aek  you)  without  at  all  considering 
bow  long  you  bave  known  tbem;  and 
be  assured  that  as  an  easy  bebavlor  Is 
at  all  times  most  agreeable,  70a  will 
ce«1aln>y  please  when  yon  apeak  wttb 
a  modest  degree  of  freedom.  Do  not, 
therefore,  make  yvrarseK  nneasy  wltb 
tbe  Idea  of  appearing  awkward,  for  by 
that  means  yon  will  defeat  yonr 
wishes;  but  endeavor  to  retain  your 
na'toral  Tolice.  and  express  7oaraelf 
wlUi  tbe  same  tmconcem  as  7on  do  In 
common  oonvenatlon,  since  everr 
aifeclea  of  affectation  is  disagreeable, 
■od  nothing  will  eo  strongly  recom- 
mend ymi  as  aimpUeny. 

Mm.  Pladd's  esbortatlon  on  mutual 
forbearance  to  the  Miss  Plners,  who 
bad  Jnst  emerged  from  a  fight  for  a 
place  In  tbe  window-seat,  Ib  another 
example  of  excellent  forensic  powers 
brought  to  bear  on  tbe  education  of 
llbUe  girts: 

TTbere  la  great  wickedness,"  replied 
her  amnt,  "In  being  so  tmaclous  of 
every  tiMe  as  to  disagree  abont  It 
with  those  with  whom  we  live,  espe- 
dadlr  between   brothers  and   sisters. 
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who  ongbt  always  to  be  united  In  affec- 
tloni  and  love;  and  if  70a  now  indulge 
your  passions  so  that  you  will  submit 
to  no  opposition,  It  "wlU  make  you  hated 
and  despised  iby  everybody  and  con- 
stattMy  unhappy  In  your  own  mind.  It 
Is  Impossible,  my  dear,  to  have  every 
clrctimstance  happen  as  we  wish  It  to 
do;  bat  if  a  disappointment  could  at 
any  dme  JtKtlfy  lll^iatnre  and  petu- 
lance It  wonld  certainly  be  adding 
greatl7  to  tbe  unhapplness  of  life.  And 
do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  to  fight  on 
every  occaeion  with  those  ivtiio  oixpose 
yon  Is  at  all  consiBtent  wMi  tbe  deli- 
cacy of  a  young  lady?  I  dare  say, 
when  you  give  yonrsdf  Ome  to  reflect 
Dn  the  subject,  yon  will  [vercelve  that 
yon  have  been  much  to  blame,  and  that 
wtienever  you  have  suffered  yourself 
to  be  ill-natured  and'  quarrelsome  yon 
have  always  beeu  proportionately  un- 
easy and  wretched'.  Noting  can  eo 
nroch  contribute  to  your  present  felldty 
or  f  utwe  peace  as  a  good  understand- 
ing and  cortUal  affection  for  your  sister. 
Yon  will  meet  probably  be  more  In  her 
company  than  In  any  other  person's, 
and  how  comfortable  would  It  be,  by 
every  little  office  of  klodneBS,  to  assist 
leaicb  other!  I  am  sure,  If  yon  would 
try  tbe  experiment,  you  womld  find  it 
t>etter  than  audi  churlish  resistance 
and  provoking  contentions.  It  Is  by 
good  humor  and  an  attention  to  please 
m  trifles  that  love  Is  cherished  and  Im- 
proved, If  yonr  sister  wants  anything, 
be  asslduame  to  fetch  it  If  she  cannot 
unde  a  knot,  do  It  for  her.  If  she 
wiehea  a  place  in  tbe  window,  make 
room  Immediately.  Share  with  ber  all 
that  fs  given  to  yon;  conceal  her  faults, 
as  yon  dislike  yonr  own  to  foe  observed : 
commend  her  good  qualities,  end  never 
envy,  but  endeavor  to  emulate  her  per- 
fectlona  By  this  method  you  will  en- 
snre  her  regard  and  make  yourself 
happy  it  the  same  time;  that  will  give 
the  behest  pleasure  to  yonr  paremtB, 
and  obtain  the  esteem  of  all  your  ac- 
quaintance. Think  of  these  motives,  my 
dear  gtrl.  and  resolve  to  exert  yourself; 
aud  when  yon  feel  Inclined  to  be  angry 
and  cross,  recollect  'Whether  it  will  be 
■worth  while,  because  you  have  first  got 
ipossesslon.  to  engage  in  a  contest 
vrhlch  will  forfeit  all  these  adTBiHaees. 
Think  with  yonraelf,  shall  I  lose  my 
sister's  love  or  abate  her  regard  tat  an 
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orange,  a  plarthing.  or  a  wat?  Do  I 
not  prefer  making  her  c<H?teaitoi],  and 
kee^g  mj'  own  mind  eerene  and  pla- 
cid, before  the  pleasure  ot  enjoying  a 
toy  or  anv  other  thing  eqnaUy  trilling? 
Will  it  Ure  me  to  retch  down  her  cloak, 
or  her  doB,  If  she  la  In  vant  of  th«m7 
And  Shalt  I  not  do  It  In  Imb  tlm»  tlian 
tt  'will  take  to  dispute  whoee  buslneas  It 
l»  to  go?  In  shoit,  my  dear  nlec?,  you 
will  find  «o  muoh  ea»e  and  pleasure  re- 
sult from  the  reoolutloa  to  oblige  that 
I  dare  Ba7.  If  you  Mice  attempt  It,  you 
win  be  Inclined  to  perseTcre," 

"Bnt  Indeed,  madam,"  returned  Miss 
Nelly,  "my  sister  Is  aa  cross  to  me  as  ^ 
am  to  her,  and  therefore  It  te  oni  of  my 
power  to  do  what  you  adTlee;  for  1  can- 
not bear  to  do  everything  for  her  vben 
she  will  do  notblog  for  me." 

"You  are  both  much  to  blame,"  said 
Mrs.  Pladd.  "but  aa  you  are  the  elde«t 
it  Is  your  place  to  set  a  good  exampk!, 
and  you  do  not  know,  Nelly,  how  far 
that  Incftement  will  prevail  When 
you  have  refused  ber  one  request,  ebe 
Is  naturally,  by  way  of  retaliation.  In- 
duced to  deny  you  another;  this  in- 
creases your  mutual  dtesatlsfactloa 
and  commencea  new  quarrels,  by  which 
means  your  anger  Is  contln'oed,  so  that 
neither  Is  inclined  to  obUge  or  conde- 
scend. But  if  she  fluda  you  continue  to 
be  good-natured,  sbo  wlU  catch  the 
kind  ImprMslon,  as  she  used  to  Imbibe 
the  HI  habits  of  malevolence  aod  rage. 
In  erery  case  you  should  consider  that 
the  errors  of  another  person  are  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  indulgence  of  evil  in  yom^ 
self." 

In  the  story  of  "Mrs.  Teacbum  and 
the  Little  Female  Academy."  the 
school  curriculum  la  very  clearly 
stated.  A  dellgbtful  account  of  the 
training  recelred  by  Sirs.  Teachum  for 
the  post  of  schoolmistress  shews  the 
prevalence  of  a  humble  deference  to 
men's  superior  judgment  which  may 
help  to  explain  the  absence  of  entbu- 
slasm  on  their  part  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women. 

This  gentlowoman  was  the  widow  of 
a  clergyman,  with  whom  she  bad  lived 
nine  years  In  all  the  harmony  and  con- 
cord "Which  form  the  only  satiafactor}' 
happiness  in  the  married  state. 
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Mr.  Teachum  was  a  very 
man,  and  took  great  delight  In  Improv- 
mg  his  'Wife,  as  she  alao  placed  her 
chief  pleasure  !n  receiving  hts  instruc- 
tions. Oite  of  his  constant  subjects  of 
discourse  to  her  was  concerning  tbe 
education  of  children;  so  that,  when  Id 
his  laM  lllDees  his  pbyslclane  pro- 
nounced Mm  beyond  the  power  of  their 
art  to  relieve  him,  he  expressed  great 
satlBfactloo  In  the  thougbt  of  leaving 
his  dilldren  to  the  care  of  so  prudent 
a  mottaer. 

Mrs.  Teachum,  tbougb  exceedingly 
afflicted  by  sueb  a  loss,  yet  tbongbt  It 
bw  duty  to  call  fortb  an  her  rcaohitlon 
to  conquer  her  grief,  in  ord^  to  apply 
herself  to  the  care  of  these  her  dear 
husbamd's  children.  Bnt  ber  mla- 
f ortunes  were  not  here  to  end :  for  with- 
in a  twelvemoutb  after  tbe  death  of 
ber  buaband  she  was  deprived  of  both 
ber  children  by  a  violent  fever  that 
then  raged  In  tbe  country;  and  about 
the  same  time,  by  tbe  unforeseen 
breaking  of  a  banker  In  whose  hoJida 
ainiost  all  her  fortune  was  Juat  then 
placed,  ebe  was  bereft  of  the  means  of 
ber  future  support 

ITie  Christian  fortltrade  with  which 
(tJuoogti  her  husband's  Inatructlona) 
she  bad  armed  hei'  mind,  bad  not  left 
It  In  the  power  of  any  outward  accident 
to  bereave  her  of  her  understanding,  or 
to  make  her  inca(>able  of  doing  what 
■was  proper  on  aQ  occaalons.  Therefore, 
by  the  advice  of  all  ber  frtends.  she 
undertook  wbat  she  was  so  well  quail- 
fled  for— namely,  the  education  of 
children. 

And  this  trust  sdie  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  discbarge,  by  InetrucUng  those 
committed  to  her  care  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, working,  and  in  all  proper  forms 
of  behavior.  And  though  ber  principal 
aim  was  to  Improve  their  mlnda  in  all 
useful  knowledge,  to  render  them 
obeddent  fo  tbeir  superioFe,  and  gentle, 
kind,  and  affectionate  to  each  other, 
yet  did  she  not  omit  teaching  them  an 
exact  neatncfis  In  their  persons  and 
dress,  and  a  perfect  gentility  In  thdr 
n-hole  carriage. 

"Reading,  vrritlng,  working,  and  all 
proper  forms  of  behavior."  And  It  Is 
on  tlic  proper  forms  of  behavior  that 
the  atory  lays  stress.      And  It  must 
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frankly  be  admitted  timt  tbe  teaching 
was  neceasary.  Tbe  numtwr  of  Mrs. 
Teacbum'a  young  ladles  was  limited  to 
nine.  The  ddeat,  MIsb  Jennie  Peace, 
was  Just  turned  fourteen,  and  tbe 
otbers  were  all  under  twelve.  MIbb 
Jennie  Peace  being  of  Bucb  an  ad- 
vanced age,  necessarily  has  cast  upon 
lier  a  responalblllty  Por  hup  roving  the 
lone  of  the  school,  and  rises  to  the  oc- 
casion with  sweet  self -confidence, 
combined  with  modesty,  which  the 
nineteen -year-old  captain  of  a  higb 
school  nowadays  might  admire,  but 
would  hardly  dare  to  Imitate.  Tlie 
quarrels  of  tbe  two  Miss  riners  seem 
tame,  although  solely  on  account  of 
tbe  Infeilor  numbers,  by  comparison 
with  the  free  Hght  In  which  ^rs. 
Teachum'a  young  ladles  Indulge  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story. 

It  opens  with  a  dispute  as  to  which 
of  them  was  entlited  to  th«  largest 
apple  In  a  basket  of  the  fruit  given  to 
Miss  Jennie  Peace  to  distribute.  ■  To 
end  the  strife,  Miss  Jennie  threw  the 
api^e  over  a  hedge  into  another  gar- 
den. 

At  first  tbey  were  all  allent,  as  If 
tbey  were  struck  dumb  with  adtoolsb- 
ment  with  the  loes  of  this  one  poor 
apple,  tbough  at  the  same  time  tbey 
had  plemty  before  them. 

But  tbl«  did  not  bring  to  pass  Mtsa 
Jenny's  design:  for  now  tbey  all  begen 
again  to  quarrel  which  had  tbe  most 
Tigbt  to  It.  and  w-bkb  ought  to  bare 
had  It,  witb  aa  much  vehemence  as 
tbey  had  before  C(»itended  for  the  pos- 
session of  it;  and  tbeir  anger  by  de- 
grees became  so  high  that  words  could 
Dot  Tent  half  their  rage;  and  tbey  fell 
to  pulling  of  caps,  tearing  of  hair,  and 
draggii«  the  clothes  off  one  another's 
backs;  though  tbey  did  not  so  much 
strike  as  endeavor  to  scratch  and  pinch 
tbeir  enemies. 

Hlas  DoUy  Friendly  as  yet  was  not, 
engaged  In  the  battle;  but,  on  hearing 
_  her  friend  Miss  Nanny  SpriKe  scream 
ont  that  she  was  hurt  by  a  ely  pinch 
from  one  of  the  girls,  she  flew  on  this 
sly  [Hncber,  as  she  called  her,  like  an 
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enraged  Uon  on  Its  pi«y;  and  not  coin- 
tent  only  Id  return  the  barm  ber  friend 
had  rec^ved,  she  struck  with  socb 
force  as  felled  her  enemy  to  the 
ground.  And  now  they  could  not  dls- 
tingulBh '  between  friend  and  enemy; 
ibut  fought,  scratched,  and  tore  Uke  so 
manj'  cate,  when  they  extend  their 
claws  to  fl)[  them  In  their  rival's  heart 

Miss  Jeony  was  employed  In  endeav- 
oring to  part  them. 

In  the  mJdBt  of  this  ccmfuBlom  ap- 
peared Mrs.  Teachum,  who  was  re- 
tomlng  In  hopes  to  see  tbem  bappy 
with  the  fmlt  she  bad  given  tbem;  but 
she  was  some  time  ttiere  before  either 
ber  voice  or  presence  could  awaken 
tbem  fiom  theft'  attention  to  tbe  Sgbt; 
when  on  a  sadden  they  all  fa«ed  her, 
and  fear  of  pimlshmeat  begon  nonv  a 
little  to  abate  their  rage.  Each  of  the 
misses  held  In  her  right  hand,  fast 
clenched,  some  marks  of  victory;  for 
tbey  beat  and  were  beaten  by  tmiia. 
One  of  them  held  a  little  lock  of  hair 
torn  fro<m  tbe  head  of  her  enemy,  an- 
other grasped  a  piece  of  a  «ap,  whltfh, 
in  aiming  at  her  rival's  hair,  bad  de- 
ceived her  hand,  and  was  all  the  atolls 
she  could  gadu;  a  third  clenched  a  piece 
of  an  apron;  a  fourth,  of  a  frock.  In 
short,  every  one,  unfortunatiely,  held  in 
her  hand  a  proof  of  having  been  %-a.- 
g^ed  In  the  battle.  And  tbe  ground 
was  sprEsd  with  rags  and  Matters,  torn 
from  the  ttacks  of  the  little  Inveterate 
combatantfL 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  describe 
the  efforts  by  which  Miss  Jenny 
brought  about  tbe  moral  reform  of  the 
combatants.  She  rr^ounts  to  them  her 
mamma's  system  of  bringing  her  up, 
with  espedal  reference  to  her  studies 
up  to  the  age  of  six;  and  the  other  glrls,^ 
brought  to  see  tbe  error  of  their  ways 
by  a  recognlUon  of  tbe  unhapplness 
which  their  faults  have  always  brought 
upon  themsrives,  recount  the  stories  of 
their  lives  also.  Fairy  tales  and  soci- 
ety plays  are  brought  into  the  service 
of  morality,  and  tbe  teaching  to  be 
deduced  from  them  Is  expounded.  And 
although  at  tbe  end  of  a  fortnight  Miss 
Jenny's  ministrations  are  ended  by  ber 
leaving  school, 
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:afl  qnairelB  and  couteutloiis  v«re  ban- 
Jsbed  from  Mra.  Teacbam's  bouae;  and 
if  ever  any  «ucti  thing  was  UIKI7  to 
■arise,  tbe  ab»7  of  Miaa  Jenny  Peace's 
feconclMng  all  her  little  companlODS 
-was  told  to  Oiem:  so  that  Ulas  Jensf, 
tiiough  absent,  bUU  seemed  {tiy  the 
briffht  example  which  ahe  left  belilnd 
ber)  to  be  the  cement  of  unloit  and  har- 
mony In  this  well-regnla'tied  society. 
And  If  any  girl  was  formd  to  hai4>or  In 
her  breast  a.  rising  passion,  wUcb  It 
was  difficult  to  conqner,  the  name  and 
story  of  Miss  Jenny  Peace  soon  gained 
her  attention,  and  left  her  -without  any 
bther  desire  than  to  enmlate  Ulas 
Jenny's  virtnea 

Bnt  perhaps  It  may  be  Imagined  that 
this  stoiy  does  not  really  represent  the 
system  of  education  which  we  know 
.from  biographies  and  letters  did,  after 
.all,  either  produce,  or  allow  to  emerge, 
women  of  strong  character  and  consld- 
verable  |ntellectiial  attainments. 

J'or  further  light  torn  to  Mies  Edge- 
-worth's  two  stories  of  Mile.  Panache, 
the  bad  French  governess,  and  Mile, 
de  Rosier,  the  good  French  governess. 

Mrs.  Temple  had  two  daughters, 
Bmma  and  Helen:  she  had  taken 
sreat  care  of  their  education,  and  they 
were  very  fond  of  their  mother,  and 
particularly  happy  whenever  she  bad 
ledsure  to  converse  with  them;  tbey 
<ised  to  tell  her  everything  that  they 
thooght  and  felt;  so  that  she  had  It  in 
her  power  early  to  correct,  or  rather  to 
teach  them  to  correct,  any  little  faults 
In  their  dispoeltloai  and  to  rectify  those 
«rrors  of  Judgment  to  which  ytnmg 
people,  from  want  of  experience,  are  so 
liable. 

Mrs.  Temple  lived  In  tbe  country,  and 
tier  society  was  composed  of  a  few  Inti- 
mate friends;  she  wished,  espedsUy 
during  the  education  of  her  children,  to 
avoid  tbe  numerous  Inconveniences  of 
-what  Is  called  an  exteastve  acQualst- 
ance.  However,  as  ber  children  grsw 
older.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  accnstqmed  to  see  a  variety  of  chaiv 
Acten.  and  atHl  more  neoessary  that 
tbey  should  learn  to  Itrdge  of  them. 
-There  was  Uttle  danger  of  Etmma's  be- 
j0g  hurt  tiy  the  first  impressions    of 
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new  facts  and  new  Ideas;  bnt  Helen,  of 
a  more  vivacious  temper,  had  not  yet 
acquired  her  sister's  good  sense.  We 
imuat  observe  that  Helen  was  a  little 
dtsposed  to  be  fond  of  novelty,  and 
sometimes  formed  a  prodigiously  high 
opinion  of  persons  -wbom  she  had  seen 
but  a  few  hours.  Not  to  admire  was 
an  art  which  she  had  yet  to  learn. 

Helen  enters  upon  this  part  of  her 
education  when  she  Is  between  eleven 
and  twelve  years  old. 

After  this  It  creates  a  sensation  of 
relief  to  bear  Miss  Bdgworth,  in  de- 
scribing tbe  pupils  of  Madame  de 
Hosier,  declare  of  Favoretta,  the 
youngest,  about  rix  years  old,  that 
"At  this  age  tbe  habtts  that  constitute 
character  are  not  formed,  and  it  Is, 
therefore,  absurd  to  apeak  of  tbe  char- 
acter of  a  child  six  years  old."  It 
would  almost  seem  that  In  making  this 
assertion  Miss  Edgewortb  was  deliver- 
ing heretical  views,  and  we  have  seen 
tbat  the  author  of  "Jemima  Placid,"  at 
any  rate,  disagreed  with  ber. 

Turning  from  Dctlon  to  real  life  to 
conflnn  It.  we  find  the  following  advice 
given  by  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  In 
1789,  to  young  ladles  on  their  first  esr 
tabllsbment  In  the  world.  In  her  pref- 
ace she  says  that  the  book  Is  luteoded 
for  those  who  have  been  educated. 
Tbat  this  implies  moral  education 
more  than  anything  else,  Is  made  evi- 
dent. The  young  married  woman  Is, 
however,  recommended  to  cultivate  her 
mind,  and  tbe  advice  takes  practical 
form. 

"If  abundance  of  leisure  shall  allow 
yon  to  extend  your  studies,"  saya  Lady 
Oarllale,  "let  aritbmetic,  geography. 
Chronology,  and  natural  history  com- 
pose the  principal  part" 

The  brain  which  has  not  been  trained 
In  mental  gymnastics  In  early  youth, 
unless  unusually  active,  loses  Its  pow- 
era.  Narrowmlndedness  Is  a  correct^ 
name  for  a  psychological  fact  Tbat 
there  were  broad  and  vigorous- minded 
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women  at  tbiB  period  who  probably 
oved  mucb  to  tb^r  teacbers,  there  Is 
no  donbt.  But,  for  the  most  part,  these 
were  women  who,  by  their  social  posi- 
tion, came  In  contact  wltb  able  men, 
and  B&w  life  from  maay  points  of  view. 
The  easy  access  to  persottal  acqnalnt- 
aiice  with  leaders  of  thought,  states- 
men, practical  workers,  and  cultured 
and  reflned  women,  gives  to  tbe  aristo- 
cracy and  the  upper  middle  daases  on 
education  and  training  which  never 
ceases,  and  which  makes  a  unlversKy 
training  an  amusing  episode  rather 
than  a  necessity. 

In  the  middle  classes  the  circum- 
stances and  dntlea  of  a  woman's  hfe 
are  entirely  different.  After  marriage, 
a  limited  Income  and  maternal  and  do- 
mestic duties  limit  a  woman's  social 
education,  and  If  her  mental  powers 
have  not  been  fully  developed  It  Is 
dlfBcDH  for  her  to  resist  the  tendency 
to  becoime  absorbed  In  her  purely  per- 
sonal worries  and  cares;  brain  atrophy 
aeta  in,  and  with  it  old  age,  the  closing 
np  of  the  mental  avenues  to  new  Im- 
pressions and  feelings. 

Thus,  any  child  at  a  Board  school 
can  be  taught  arithmetic,  and  most 
children  at  a  high  school  can  make 
progress  In  geometry  and  algebra,  but 
even  capable  middle-class  women,  who 
begin  these  subjects  for  the  first  time 
In  early  life,  are  frequently  found  to  be 
memtally  Incapable  of  the  reasoning 
processes  Involved. 

In  one  hundred  years  tbe  age  of  chil- 
dish responsibility  has  been  raised 
from  alx  to  abont  twelve,  and  In  the 
extra  six  years  thus  granted,  Ima^lna^ 
tlon  and  Individuality  have  been  left 
free  to  develop  themselves.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  another  change 
has  taken  place.  The  duties  of  the 
young  person  have  altered.  Formeriy, 
at  tbe  age  of  eighteen.  In  the  young 
person's  fiction,  she  was  expected  to  re- 
lieve her  Invalid  mother  of  household 
cares  and  brighten  her  aged  father's 
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AicUnlng  years.  But  mothers  In  1899 
refuse  to  become  decreirit  and  take  to 
the  sofa  merely  because  their  daugh- 
ters are  grown  up,  and  fathers  only 
reqolre  to  be  amused  occasionally  In 
the  evening.  The  new  mother  may  be 
considerably  over  thirty-five,  bordering 
on  fifty  perhaps,  but  she  neither  feels 
aged  nor  looks  It,  and  is  rather  Inclined 
to  look  beyond  her  home  for  full  scope 
for  her  powers  when  thus  set  free  from 
maternal  cares.  And,  given  intelli- 
gence, length  of  years  guarantees  ex- 
perience. 

One  of  the  toriuree  of  the  Inquisition 
was  to  place  the  victim  In  a  room,  the 
walls  of  which  grew  nearer  to  each 
other  every  day  until,  at  last,  they 
closed  In  on  him  and  crushed  him  to 
death.  In  the  same  way  intelligent 
life  gradually  grows  fainter  and 
fainter  as  the  brain  decays  for  want  of 
exercise.  A  dally  mental  constitutional 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  what  W.  K.  Clifford  called  men- 
tal fat;  mental  gymnastics  are  needed 
to  prevent  stiffening  of  the  brain. 
When  not  only  our  babHs  but  our  Ideas 
have  become  fixed,  then  we  have 
grown  old.  An  octogenarian  may  be 
young,  If  he  has  preserved  the  faculty 
of  modifying  his  conceptions  In  corre- 
spondence with  new  evidence. 

Mental  activity,  provided  there  Is  no 
overstrain  of  the  nerves,  gives  fresh- 
ness and  Interest  to  life,  and  to  be  fresh 
and  Interested  is  to  t>e  young.  It  Is 
because  girls  have  t>cen  taught  to  use 
their  brains,  and  women  have  been  en- 
couraged to  keep  them  In  repair,  that 
this  old  stereotyped  conception  of  the 
necessary  failure  of  power  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  has  become  absurd. 
At  what  age  the  value  of  a  woman's 
increased  experience  Is  counterbal- 
anced by  diminished  physical  power,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  Judge.  Women  differ, 
and  their  social  opportunities  differ.  I 
merely  transpose  my  text  and  say,  "Do 
not  let  your  Intellect  laslly  decline  upon 
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generallEatloQS,  fonnallEed  rules,  and     accoratelr  and  t&ke  evetr  appearann 

law«  of  Datnre;  bat  ntber  let  It  remain     on  Ita  own  merits." 

braced  and  keen  to  watcb  the  world  OOni  B.  CoHet. 


A    SAD  BALLADE   OF  THE  MISTLETOE-BOUGH. 
(Wltfa  an  Appeal  by  an  Old  Focey.) 

Oode,  a  Qneeo  'who  nraat  tie  Kybeyed; 

Tbrooed  on  blfb  waa  the  mistletoe; 
Lord  and  latwrer  dnl;  paid 

Obrlstmaa  homage  and  dnea  bdov. 

Bow  tbe  pleaaant  old  customs  got 
No^  yon  nenr,  alas,  may  see 

What  yon  ought  'neath  the  mlstletDe! — 
Thlogs  are  not  what  ther  used  -to  be. 

Once  could  Phyllis,  demure  and  staid. 

Slyly  glance  at  the  mlsQetoe, 
Half  afraid  Uiat  he  would— aweet  maJd— 

Half  afraid  be  would  not.  yon  knowt 

Now,  with  never  a  blush  to  tAiow, 
Slaaiet  maidens  of  hl|^  degree 

Drawl  and  yawn  'neath  the  mlattetoe— 
Tblnfco  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 

Merry  once  was  the  part  she  played. 

Poor  old  obsolete  mistletoe! 
ObrlBtmas  JolUty's  lost  her  aid. 

Fashion's  f otmd  her  not  comme  U  fa«$. 

Only  footman  and  cook,  I  trow. 
Sometimes  now  ■on  the  flly,  may  t>e. 

Pay  their  dues  'neath  the  mlsUetoel— . 
Things  are  not  what  t2iey  used  Id  be. 

Bnvot. 

Ladles,  Gentlemen,  Belle  and  Bean, 
Down  with  Fashion's  absurd  decree! 

Make,  I  pray,  'neath  the  mistletoe 
ThlDgs  oDce  more  what  tlhey  used  to  biel 
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For  two  days  we  had  all  beea  onz- 
Itmsly  cakulatliif  whcm  we  would  reach 
Ceylon.  Rumors  were  afloat  that  the 
Orleut,  which  was  under  orders  to  pro- 
ceed qalckly  to  Melbourne  to  take  up 
the  return  trip  of  the  sllgbtly-crlppled 
Anstral,  would  arrive  at  CidomTw  at 
midnight  on  Sunday,  thereafter  would 
coal  immediately,  diBcliarge  and  take 
In  cargo,  and  leave  at  daybreak  to 
to  make  oil  Bx»eed  for  Anstralia.  Now, 
we  did  not  want  to  arrive  at  midnight, 
80  gmmbleB  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Sometimes  a  heavy  head-wind  roneed 
&  vafue  hope  that  cross-cnrrentB  might 
delay  onr  arrival  until  early  morning. 
Thirteen  passengera,  some  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  were  leaving  the 
ship  at  Colombo;  and  regret  at  parting 
with  them,  combined  with  the  fear  of 
loalng  our  peep  at  the  liome  of  "spicy 
breeies,"  cast  a  gloom  over  as. 

A  word  may  be  said  regarding  the 
fashion  of  Sunday  life  on  board  ship. 
On  that  day  we  tound  our  appetite  for 
breakfast  as  vlgorons  or  as  enfeebled 
as  the  temperature,  acting  upon  differ* 
ent  constitutions,  willed.  Oase-bard- 
ened  Colonials  opened  action  by 
emptying  tall  glasses  of  light  wines, 
agalnat  whose  sides  the  Ice  clinked 
pleasantly;  continued  the  campaign  by 
Bonlhllating  huge  slices  of  melon, 
whose  roseate  flesh  was  decorated  by 
rows  of  shining  black  seeds;  and  com- 
pleted the  glorious  victory  of  man  over 
matter  by  triumphantly  running  the 
gamut  of  a  inenu  that  comprised  over 
a  dozen  Items.  Those  of  us  who  were 
yet  unaccUmatlzed,  after  essaying  a 
doubtful  skirmish  with  Iced  fruit,  were 
utterly  routed  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  vanquish  a  small  detachment  of 
toast  and  bacon,  and  withdrew  igno- 
mlDlously  to  onr  stronghold  of  deck 
cbairs  until  the  lunch-bom  sounded  the 


signal  for  a  renewal  of  tbe  unequal 
conflict 

In  the  early  morning  the  Catholic 
faithers  officiated  at  mass  before  a  large 
congregation  of  all  classes;  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  a  piano  was  wtieeled  on 
deck,  benches  covered  with  flags  were 
arranged,  and  the  Anglican  service  was 
held,  the  Kcond-saloon  passengers 
joining  with  tbe  first.  A  surpllced 
chafdaln,  on  his  way  to  an  Australian 
ciiarge,  officiated,  the  captain  reading 
the  lessons,  ttie  whcde  service  being  all 
tbe  more  Impressive  accompanied  by 
tbe  music  of  the  waves.  After  church 
followed  the  weekly  muster  of  the 
crew.  In  long  lines,  extending  far 
down  either  side  of  the  promenade- 
deck,  sailors,  firemen,  and  stewards 
were  arranged;  while  the  captain,  ctiief 
officer,  purser,  and  doctor  walked  down 
the  lines,  the  purser  caning  the  roll, 
tbe  others  making  careful  inspection 
regarding  the  well-being  of  the  crew. 
How  the  stewards,  in  tbe  midst  of  their 
multifarious  duties,  found  time  to  ap- 
pear on  deck  at  that  hour,  smartly  at- 
tired, was  always  a  mystery. 

"Inspection  a  bother  w'en  we're  so 
busy?"  says  onr  active  bedroom  stew- 
ard. "Well,  yes.  It  means  a  bit  of  a 
rush  Sunday  mornings.  But  It  does  a 
heap  of  good.  too.  Why,  Lor*  love  you! 
If  it  wasn't  for  Inspection,  plen^  of 
them  firemen  wouldn't  wash  them- 
selves from  one  week's  end  to  an- 
other!" 

,No  games  were  played  on  Sunday, 
which  perhaps  accounted  for  tbe  fact 
tbat  the  customary  quantum  of  flirta- 
tion was  doubled;  otherwise,  save  for 
tbe  general  feeling  of  unrest,  the  day 
was  like  the  others. 

Tbe  atmosphere  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
was  oppressively  hot,  witb  heavily- 
clouded  skies,   Dutch   in   tone,  and  a 
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reetleas  gray  sea.  But  Uiougb  the  days 
In  that  latitude  wer«  euerTatlog,  the 
nights  were  fuH  ol  exquisite  Ijeauty— 
moonless  nights  when  one  could  linger 
late  on  deck  in  tbln  evening  dreas,  and 
loolt  at  the  long  golden  reflectiona  at 
the  ptanetB  In  the  warter.  Just  after 
dark,  on  Sunday  evening,  we  were 
leaning  over  the-  side,  watching  the 
ruahlng  foam  bespangled  with  evanes- 
cent Jewels,  and  the  broader  flashes  of 
phospboresceoit  light  that  trembled  In 
the  wake  of  the  ship,  when  suddenly, 
a  stone-caB>t  away,  there  burst  Into  life 
a  pool  of  vivid  green  flame— a  pool  that, 
widening  into  a  lake,  spread,  seething 
and  Blmmerlng,  far  out  Into  the  dark- 
ness beyond.  Notblog  could  surpass 
tbe  wc^nl  beauty  of  that  ever-Increas- 
ing coruacation  of  transhicent  splendor. 
It  paled;  tben,  flickering,  vanished,  and 
we  aaw  It  no  more;  nor  sa-w  we  ever  Its 
like  again. 

At  midnight  the  lights  of  Colombo 
were  sighted.  An  hour  later  tbe  Orient 
anchored  in  the  harbor;  and  the  official 
announcement  that  she  was  to  leave  at 
8  A.  M.  was  posted.  All  around  her 
clustered  an  Incongruous  assortment 
of  boats,  comprising  everything  in  the 
way  of  small  craft  between  an  English 
steam-launch  and  a  native  catamaran. 
Through  the  darkness  twinkled  the 
tigbts  of  distant  sbipB;  beyond  lay  the 
unknown  world  of  Cey>on,  for  which 
some  of  the  passengers  had  already 
taken  their  departure  by  boat.  A  lust 
for  new  experience  seized  us;  and, 
without  pausing  &ven  to  add  a  tooth- 
brush to  our  outfit,  we  three  hnrrled 
down  the  accommodation-ladder,  found 
a  disengaged  boat,  and  were  soon 
creeping  swiftly  away  from  tlie  brll- 
llantly-Iit  ship  into  the  almost  Impene- 
trable gloom  beyond.  Tbe  gleam  of 
their  white  turbans  and  flowing  dra- 
peries was  all  we  could  dlstingulsb  of 
tbe  two  Indians  who  rowed  us,  until 
the  new  moon,  peeping  from  the 
clouds,  cast  a  faint  radiance  that  in  a 


measure  removed  tbe  awe  ttiat  had 
crept  over  us.  Our  oarsmen  stood  to 
their  work,  the  one  in  the  bow  rowing 
backwards,  die  other  fadng  him.  The 
way  seemed  long— we  were  so  vague  as 
to  our  whereabouts  and  unceriain  as 
to  our  destination— but  I  suppose  only 
a  few  minutes  had  passed  before  we 
bad  reached  the  steps  of  the  Jetty  and 
were  passing  through  the  custom- 
house  wliere  many  white-garbed  na- 
tives lay,  budded  up  on  shelves  or 
stretched  under  counters,  fast  asleep. 
Outside  tbe  portals  of  the  custom- 
house the  town  was  wrapped  in  slum- 
ber. Experienced  travellers  assured  us 
that,  as  Colombo  lived  on  the  tourist, 
the  arrival,  at  any  hour,  of  a  great 
Liner  would  eiMure  all  the  shops  and 
hotels  b^ng  open.  The  advice  of  ex- 
perienced travellers  is  occasionally  of 
very  great  service,  but  in  this  instance 
our  Information  proved  fallacious.  Tbe 
shops,  one  and  all,  were  hermetically 
sealed;  and  save  for  two  sanguine  rick- 
sbaw-runuers,  who  fidll  tarried  In  hope 
of  employment,  tbe  broad  principal 
street  vras  empty. 

At  the  door  of  tbe  Grand  Oriental 
Hotel  a  lady  In  evening-dress  was 
aligbHng,  the  lamplight  gleaming  on 
her  naked  Efhoulders  and  arms;  and  on 
the  steps,  smoking  a  disconsolate  dgar, 
stood  a  favorite  ship-companion.  We 
beamed  with  pleasure  at  the  encounter; 
he  did  not  exhibit  bis  customary  ge- 
niality. 

"Here's  a  beastly  froet!"— be  spoke 
the  cuHured  language  of  the  English 
public  eclioola.  "The  bar's  closed;  not 
even  lemonade  lo  be  bad  before  tomor- 
row. Rotty  footle,  I  call.lt!  I've  or- 
dered a  bed."  A  moment's  considera- 
tion decided  us  to  do  likewise,  After 
entering  our  names  in  a  book,  we  were 
Intrusted  to  tbe  care  of  an  Indian,  wbo 
preceded  us  up  a  stair  and  turned  a 
long  corridor  whose  shining  teak  floor 
and  high  white-washed  walls  Impressed 
us  with  a  refreshing  sense  of  space  and 
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coolness,  grnterul  after  Ibe  BtraJdit- 
ened  ehanurter  of  our  ship  accommoda- 
tion. Paufdng  at  the  door  of  onr  al- 
loted  room,  our  escopt  revealed  ^ts 
wbtte-cled  cnstodlan  asleep  on  lila  mat 
across  the  threshold.  Instantly  he  was 
on  Ids  feet  wide  awake;  and,  with  Us 
bed  Ftdled  up  nnder  bis  arm,  was  sa- 
laaming and  g^rlnnlng  to  as.  The  room 
was  a  pleasant  revelation.  It  bad  a 
poUsbed  floor,  large  white  beds  en- 
closed w4th  mosqnlto-notting,  and  at 
a»e  farther  end  a  French  window 
opening  on  to  a  balcony. 

AU  was  vweet,  and  freeh,  and  qnlet 
So,  after  Uddlng  Cbarlle— tbe  attend- 
ant slave  of  our  enchanted  chamt>er— 
bring  us  tea  at  S  A.  M.,  we  made  such 
pr^araitlons  for  sleep  as  were  possible 
In  the  circamacribeil  state  of  our  ward- 
robes, and  ^adly  slipped  our  tired 
selves  between  the  cool  sheets.  Our 
eyes  seemed  scarcely  eOiat  before  It 
was  dawn;  and  Charlie,  who.  In  his 
white  skirt  and  chignon,  exactly  resem- 
bled the  bearded  wwman  of  the  penny 
shows,  was  exchanging  grins  with  the 
Boy  over  the  dainty  breakfast  which 
be  was  placing  on  the  little  centre 
.  table.  After  tbe  elaborate  tnenM  of  the 
Orient  it  was  a  relief  to  breakfast  off 
tea— which  owned  a  genuine  Ceylon 
flavoi^-crisp  toaBt-and-batter,  eorlous 
flg-lam,  and  tbe  tittle  silver  bananas 
wblcb  are  so  dtesimilar,  both  in  slse 
and  flavor,  to  those  obtalnaMe  at 
bome. 

The  sounds  and  sights  of  the  street 
beneath,  even  at  that  eariy  hour  astir, 
fascinated  the  Boy  to  the  Interruption 
of  his  toilet:  scaDtlUy  clad,  be  lingered 
on  tbe  balcony,  peering  between  the 
edges  of  the  mattli^  blinds  at  the 
stream  of  brown  men  morlng  work- 
wardrs  along  the  road  below. 

Our  friend  was  waiting  when  we  got 
downstairs,  and  soon  we  were  all 
seated  in  rlskifbaws.  "Oee  up,  cock- 
les!" be  said,  and  off  we  sped.  On 
either  side  of  the  road  were  trees  still 
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in  exc^ent  foliage;  the  morning  air 
was  full  of  fragrance.  Embedded  in 
tiie  moist  red  earth  were  the  prints  of 
countless  naked  feet;  and  overhead, 
sllhoueitted  against  tbe  blue  sky,  great 
crows  were  flying.  Installed  comfort- 
aUy  in  the  little  carriages,  our  cen- 
taurs lightly  drew  us  Uirongb  the  na- 
tive qnarter,  down  the  narrow  streets, 
where  every  second  house  proclaimed 
Itself  a  shop  by  standing  open-mvuthed 
to  tbe  public  gaze,  and  exhibiting  a 
few  odd  article  of  merchandise  spread 
on  some  rickety  makeshift  for  a  coun- 
ter. Against  the  ever-brightening  sky 
the  quaint  red-tiled  roofs  glowed, 
the  cactus  plants  wbich  had  caoght 
root  In  <the  crevices  rearing  their  state- 
ly Uooim-sirikeB  heavenwards. 

Tbe  men  of  Colombo  struck  us  as 
being  almost  Invariably  either  hand- 
some In  figure  or  i^cturesque  in  ap- 
pearance; the  women  stunted  and  un- 
attractive, and  the  babies  tbe  loveliest 
things  on  earth.  Darling  little  bronze 
cbembs  they  were,  Iheir  perfectly-pro- 
portioned flgnres,  unadorned  save  for 
a  necklet,  a  walst-glrdle  of  interwoven 
sHver  cord  and  beads^  and  a  bangle  on 
each  tiny  wrist  Unlike  many  of  our 
pampered  BritliAi  offspring,  Indian 
lubes  appear  to  have  no  periods  of 
pnffy  Inertness;  they  seem.  Indeed, 
to  have  scarcely  a  helpless  stage  at  all. 
"We  saw  infants  that  could  scarcely  be 
more  tlwn  eight  or  nine  months  old 
waltdng  gravely  about,  alone;  and  I 
caugbt  a  delicious  glimpse  of  a  tmy 
peeping  Tom,  who  had  puHed  aside  the 
curtain  veiling  the  entrance  of  some 
forbidden  place,  and  was  Mijoylng  a 
secret  investlgntlon.  A  loigbt-faced 
girl,  with  tbe  flashing  white  teeth  of 
her  race,  ran  beside  my  carriage,  a 
lovely  imp  seated  astride  her  blp,  while 
In  the  voluble,  but  limited,  English 
they  all  speak,  she  craved,  "Money, 
please,  lady!  Governor's  lady,  give 
money." 

Our    preconceived    notions    of    the 
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cocoa-nut  liad  been  gathered  largely 
from  their  appearaiice  om  the  rewarde 
of  competltlonB  at  Hampstead  Heath 
on  Bank  holidays.  And  even  when  our 
guides  pointed  them  out  we  failed 
to  perceive  any  resemblance  l>e- 
tween  the  long  clnMers  of  huge, 
oraoge-yellow  and  red  globes,  and  tlie 
comparatively  small,  darlc-brown  nuts 
aa  previously  known  to  us.  The  bread- 
fruit tree  was  tbere  also,  spreading  Its 
abnndaat  branches  to  Uie  enticing  air, 
its  fruit  suspended  sin^y,  as  though 
enormous  sugar-plums  bui^  on  some 
giant's  ChriatmaB-tree. 

All  along -tiie  road  leading  to  tbo 
Cinnamon  Gardens  we  encountered 
ever-lncreatdng  crowds  of  natives  wallc- 
Ing  with  stately  tread  townwards,  It 
amnsed  us  to  know  tbaX  many  of  these 
airily-clad  gentlemen  carried,  tucked 
under  their  arms,  venerable  specimens 
of  tbe  black  cotton  umbreUa. 

"Why  do  these  men  carry  umbrd- 
las?"  I  asked  of  my  rlcksbawman. 

"For  the  rain,  lady," 

"But  there  Is  no  rain!"  and  in  tmUi 
It  was  like  some  Idyllic  June  morning. 

"For  Uie  rain  that  is  coming,  lady," 
was  the  laconic  and  concluslTe  reply. 
And  I  rode  on,  laughing  a  tittle,  be- 
lieving that  the  men  cA  Colombo  bur- 
dened themsrives  with  these  worn  and 
faded  umbrellas  out  of  a  desire  to  ape 
Engiisb  fasblons. 

A  Irs,  for  consequential  insularity! 
The  snn  had  scarcely  forgotten  to 
smile,  when  a  soft,  worm  rain  encom- 
passed us.  A  moment  later  It  bad 
blotted  out  the  surrounding  scenery, 
and  we,  seated  securely  under  tbe 
quickly-raised  hoods  of  tbe  rickshaws, 
seemed  to  have  passed  Into  a  different 
world,  The  runners  were  heedless  of 
tbe  rain,  though  it  poured  down  on 
their  naked  shoulders  and  drenched 
their  gossamer  loin-doths.  It  was  a 
relief  to  my  motherly  soul  when  my 
charioteer  stopped  and.  lifting  a  cun- 
ning lid  in  the  seat  of  tbe  carriage. 


produced  a  mackintosh.  "Now,"  I 
thought,  "he  is  going  to  put  on  a  sou'- 
wester and  cape  like  a  London  cabby." 
But,  as  waf  quickly  revealed,  this  ex- 
tra wrapping  was  for  me— an  apron 
to  be  tucked  around  my  frock;  while 
the  man,  moisture  streaming  in  rills 
from  his  musctdar  UmlM,  ran  lightly 

As  we  passed  throngb  tbe  Botanical 
Uardens,  which,  even  in  November, 
showed  numerous  floweia  strange  to 
our  knowledge,  one  of  the  men  brought 
a  blossom  with  its  long,  curious-shaped 
bud.  It  was  the  Buddha  sacred  flower, 
and  bad  an  exquisite  perfume.  The 
fleshy  texture  of  tbe  petals  resembled 
that  of  tbe  gardenia.  The  color  was  a 
rich  creamy  white,  tbe  inner  side  ot  the 
petals  being  shaded  tiaax  primrose  to 
orange.  It  grows  on  a  tall  tree,  and 
tbe  blooms,  because  of  their  shoR 
stalks,  when  arranged  in  &  bouquet,  aie 
valueless.  The  commercial-souled  In- 
dian has  a  way  of  eidking  the  buds  on 
thin  pieces  ot  cane.  Thus  treated  and 
combined  with  a  large  admixture  of 
scariet  hibiscus  and  maidenhair  fern, 
they  make  charming  bouquets,  which, 
daring  the  brief  boar  that  elapses  be-  , 
fore  they  ftide,  easily  find  purchasers. 

Tbe  shower  ceased  as  suddenly  as  It 
began.  The  aun  was  shining  when, 
bearing  brandies  of  tbe  sweet-«neUing 
cinnamon  leavea,  we  left  tbe  Gardens 
and  turned  townwards,  our  men  first 
pausing  beside  a  great  tree  under 
which  was  stationed  a  seller  of  betel- 
nut,  the  one  who  acted  as  leader  first 
buyliK  and  dlsttribuMns  a  nnmber  of 
the  crisp  green  leaves,  each  holding  its 
portion  of  Hie  grated  nut  The  con- 
sumption of  the  drug  had  tbe  effect  on 
the  runners  of  acting  agreeably  as  a 
restorative,  and  unpleasantly  by  stain- 
ing their  teeth  and  gums  Uood-red. 

On  we  went,  agailn  mingling  with  tbe 
bnainesB-going  stream,  wlilcb  now,  the 
hour  being  farther  advanced,  belonged 
to  a  superior  class,  and  was  composed 
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(rindpally  of  dltrolfled  gentiemen,  wbo 
irore  wider  petticoats,  more  combs  In 
tbeir  hair,  and  bad  patches  on  tbe  rents 
In  their  nmbrellas.  Our  Utrtle  proces- 
sion of  rickshaws  erldentl;  was  a 
Bonrce  ol  entertainment.  From  every 
dd«  smlllog  faces  turned  to  ob,  and 
many  stnuKe  Tolces  wished  us  a  gay 
"Good  morning." 

Tba  Boy,  with  his  rosy  cheeks  and 
blue  eyea  astare,  attracted  a  lot  of  at- 
tention. W^omea  were  heaped  upon 
blm,  one  psitriarcb  even  InslBtlng  on 
stopping  the  rickshaw  to  shake  the 
JuTKiUe  band. 

The  ahops  were  open  now,  and  the 
Mreeta  crowded  to  ImpasslbUIty.  Many 
of  our  shipmates  who  had  come  on 
■bore  tn  tbe  morning  we  saw  mobbed 
by  hucksters  wbo  pressed  upon  them 
flimsy  wares.  Altbough  not  yet  eight 
o'clock,  H  was  becoming  unpleasantly 
bot  We  were  ^d  to  leave  tbe  Jost- 
ling throng  and  regain  tbe  ship.  As 
osnal,  Ibe  bour  fixed  for  sailing  had 
been  postponed,  so  there  was  a  little 
time  to  Bpnre  before  starting.  Hurry- 
ing downstairs,  we  batbed,  put  on  cool, 
tbln  clotbes,  and  returned  on  deck  to 
see  tbe  fun. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  deck-house  ser- 
enl  merchants  bad  spread  out  Uttle 
shops  of  silverware,  native  stuffs,  or 
lace.  Inside  the  waiting-room  a  Jew- 
eler dlsidayed  cases  of  beautlfnl  rings, 
while  vendors  of  moonstones  and  caf  s- 
eyes,  of  carved  Ivory  fans  and  ele* 
phants,  of  idiotograpbs,  and  of  wlilte 
duck  garments,  paraded  on  tbe  clean 
bolystoned  boards.  AU  aronnd  tbe 
water  was  aHve  with  gestlcutating  na- 
tives, atbdrst  for  a  share  of  British 
coin.  On  a  dUapldated  oanoe  perched 
three  ffivlng-boys,  noisily  clapping  tbelr 
naked  elbows  against  naked  sides  as 
they  shouted  vodferonsly,  "Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de«y!"  Sporting  about  like  dol- 
phins in  tbe  warm  water  beside  them 
were  two  other  creatures,  their  dark- 
ness oddly  r^leved  by  streaks  of  white. 
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These  tbe  Boy's  sharp  eyes  identified 
ea  a  couple  of  tbe,  Orient  firemen. 

As  we  turned  away  from  tbe  side, 
our  eyes  dazzled  wHb  tbe  glitter  of  tbe 
sparkling  water,  we  were  accosted  by 
a  young  man  wbo  showed  us  a  mango- 
seed. 

"Are  you  a  conjuror?"  the  Artist 
asked,  recalling  the  tales  we  had  heard 
of  the  Indian  Juggders. 

"Yas,  sab." 

"Can  you  do  the  mango  trick?' 

"Xas.   Do  him  now." 

Seeking  a  deserted  portion  of  the 
promenade-deck,  we  grouped  omselres 
In  rea^neas  for  the  performance.  Any 
passengers  remaining  on  board  were  at 
breakfast,  so  the  audl»ice  was  of  the 
smallest,  comprldng,  as  It  did,  only 
two  children  and  a  nursemaid  in  addi- 
tion to  our  trio. 

Our  conjuror's  appearance  placed 
him  at  once  above  tbe  suspicion  of  con- 
cealing anything  up  his  sleeve,  for 
sleeve  he  bad  nme.  His  dress  was  a 
scant  wUte  drapery  wUch  began  at 
tbe  shoulders  and  ended  at  the  knees, 
leaving  both  arms  and  legs  uncovered. 

Placing  himself  on  tbe  deck  directly 
In  front  of  us,  with  his  boy  assistants 
a  little  way  off  on  either  side,  he  began 
operaitlons.  First  be  spread  on  the 
deck  a  small  cotton  pocket-handker- 
chief; thereon,  In  the  form  of  a  small 
biDock,  he  put  two  handfuls  of  loose 
friable  earth.  In  which  he  planted  the 
mango-seed.  This  accomplished,  be  de- 
spatched a  boy  with  a  flat  tin  for 
water.  In  the  meantime  taking  a  hood- 
ed snake  from  a  sbaHow  basket  and 
waving  It— tbe  white  it  hissed  angrily 
and  enlarged  Its  neck— over  tbe  little 
mound  of  soil,  as  be  did  so  cbanttng  on 
a  strange  pipe.  The  water  fetched,  be 
sprinkled  a  few  drops  on  tbe  earth, 
then  covered  the  heap  wltb  a  small 
square  of  fringed  turban.cloth.  After 
again  repeating  his  Incantations,  he 
lifted  the  top  coveting  and  revealed  a 
tiny  green  shoot,  not  unlike  the  first 
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bean     above    tbe 


appearance     of 
grouDd. 

"Ah:"  be  esctajmed,  JUbllantlf,  "the 
seed  do  ^nvw.    He  need  stick,  help  him 

Taking  a  thin  sUp  of  bamboo-cane, 
he  stuck  It  In  beside  the  tiny  sprout, 
re-corerinc  all  with  the  ddh.  and 
tnaklDg  his  bo7  eufifrart  the  shawl  from 
above,  that  the  plant  m^ht  have  space 
to  expand.  Again  was  the  hissing 
snake  whirled  around;  again  sounded 
the  wrird  chant;  then,  when  we  were 
all  a-tlptoe  with  expectation,  the  magi- 
cian snaitcbed  off  the  concealing  cloth, 
and  revealed,  growing  nprl^t  from  the 
tinj'  mound  of  earth,  a  bushy  little 
mango-tree,  verdant  wHh  many  leaves. 
In  completion  of  hie  marv^  Ihe  wlsard 
lifted  the  plant  and  showed  ns  the 
original  seed  wltb  the  Stalk  and  roots 
protruding  therefrom. 

All  t2iis,  it  must  be  noted,  was  done 
In  broad  sanShlne,  on  the  bare  boards 
of  the  deck;  and  we,  being  seated  on 
the  Iwncb  by  the  saloon  skylight,  could 
not  only  see  the  conjuror's  actions 
.  Siicinraoa'i  HifuiM. 


perfectly,  but  could  see  over  and- 
around  him.  Also,  the  tree  was  a 
sturdy  plant,  whose  uncrushed  foliage 
bore  no  evidence  of  the  dilapidations 
concealment  would  naturally  have  en- 
tailed. 

Our  wizard  salaamed  and  departed. 
The  Bhore-ffolng  folks  bad  returned^ 
laden  with  more  or  less  valaeless  bar- 
gains. The  quartermaster,  armed  with, 
a  rope,  bad  hastened  the  d^artore  of 
sundry  avaricious  buckstere;  but  stlU 
dinging  to  the  bridge  chains  lingered' 
a  diver,  a  man  of  lithe  body  and  par- 
tially-Shaven bead,  whose  specialty  It 
was  to  dive  from  the  side  o(  the  ship 
after  a  shilMng  aod  catdi  the  coin  as 
It  descended  through  the  water.  He 
was  aa  artist  in  his  profession,  and  no 
lesser  sum  had  power  \a  tempt  Urn. 
Just  as  the  flrst  pulsations  of  the  en- 
gine were  f^  the  coveted  coin  glit- 
tered and  fell.  Quicker  than  tboagbt 
the  diver  flashed  aft»  It.  An  instaat 
later  bis  shaven  poll  «bot  upvrards,  the 
coin  shining  between  his  teeOi. 

Mr*.  A.,  is.  Boyd. 


THE   VOLCHTEER. 

"He  leapt  to  arms  unbidden, 

Unneedied,  over-bold; 
Hts  face  by  earth  Is  hidden, 

His  beart  in  earth  is  cold. 

"Oors^  on  the  reckless  daring 
Tbat  could  not  wait  the  call. 

The  proud  fantastic  bearing 
That  woodd  be  flMrt  to  fall!" 

O  tears  of  human  passion, 
Blur  not  the  Image  true; 

This  was  not  folly's  fashion, 
llils  was  the  man  we  knew. 
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THE  CRICKET." 


I. 

A  SbT,  rosT,  (TEfrUe,  little  person, 
made  up  of  a  body  and  slender  Umbe 
Hke  tbe  redoced  copy  of  en  ordinary 
woman,  bat  ftimisbed  wltb  two  great, 
black  eyes  that  tamed  tbe  heads  of 
people  wben  Bhe  looked  at  tbem— this 
was  NoftHne  Fargnes,  the  miller's 
danghter  of  Eaplboe. 

An  old  sbed  astride  of  the  stream,  all 
alone  In  an  elm  wood,  tottering,  dilapi- 
dated, deronred  by  lichen,  held  ap  here 
and  there  by  great  beams  that  looked 
like  crvtCbes,  but  keeping  up  a  gay, 
lively  tick-tack,  like  a  chattering  peas- 
ant woman— ^Is  waa  NoDllne'e  house, 
the  anclmt  mill  of  Esptbos. 

The  mill— thongb  It  was  decrepit- 
had  fatthfnl  cofftomers;  tbe  miner's 
girl,  though  she  was  little,  had  plenty 
of  lorers. 

Among  these  lOTers  there  were  two 
especial  ones,  Arlstlde  Larrienssec— a 
big,  stout  fellow,  tbe  son  of  a  neigh- 
boring farmei^^nd  Jonanln  Lacase,  a 
blond  youth,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the 
largest  dry-goods  establlBbment  in  the 
town, 

Ariatide,  the  farmer,  was  always 
haunting  the  mill  -with  his  pockets  full 
of  fruit  for  the  young  girl.  They 
woaM  eat  n  In  compaDy,  slttiiig  before 
tbe  min-atone,  wbUe  13ie  iron  wheel, 
driven  by  the  water,  sang  Its  long 
rythmic  song,  and  tbe  dour  tumbled 
down  softly  and  snowy  white,  and 
powdered  eTeryHbtng  like  sugar. 

Jonanln,  the  cletk,  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate; he  conld  blardly  ever  see  No^Une, 
except  on  Sunday  after  mase,  wben 
flbe  came  to  the  shop  to  buy  needles 
and  thread,  nien  Jouanin  would  grow 
pink  with  ^y.    He  would  spread  out 

tor  Tbe  UilDC  At*  bf  Mn.  Mmirim 


every  spool  of  thread  and  packet  of 
needles  that  bis  establishment  con- 
tained, and  they  would  make  their  de- 
deloua  very  slowly,  and  sometimes 
their  fingers  would  meet  as  they  manip- 
ulated tbe  various  wares. 

But  sometimes,  on  Sunday  evening, 
Jonanln  would  get  leave  of  absence  tor 
two  hours,  and  then  he  would  come  and 
flsh  In  the  stream  of  Beplbofi.  He  rare- 
ly caught  anything,  because  tbe  stream 
was  kno^n  to  have  no  flsh  to  speak  of. 
and  he  settled  bimBelf  where  he  conlil 
see  both  his  float  and  the  window  of 
the  mill,  and  the  (Aarming  things  he 
often  saw  at  the  window  consoled  him 
for  the  Immobility  of  his  float.  As 
Dtght  fe<I  No^llne  generally  came  out 
to  look  for  her  ducks  along  the  river- 
side, and  the  hand-clasp  which  the 
lovers  gave  each  otiher  In  tbe  Sunday 
twilight  was  so  sweet  that  Jouanin 
dreamed  of  It  until  the  next  Thursday. 

The  miller's  daughter  did  not  hesi- 
tate between  her  lovers;  she  preferred 
Jouanin.  She  hardly  thou^t  of  any- 
one else;  It  was  only  witb  him  that  she 
felt  entirely  happy  and  at  rest 

Therefore  the  blond  Jouanin  was 
allowed  to  court  Nodllne,  and  before 
king  her  mother  asked  htan  to  come 
and  eat  chestunts  at  the  mill  during 
the  long  autumn  evenings. 

Now,  It  happened  strangely  that  th« 
flrst  time  the  little  derk  came  to  see 
his  beloved,  the  cricket  in  the  chimney 
behind  tbe  kitchen  was  silent 

"That's  queer,"  thought  NoeBse's 
mother. 

As  for  the  young  glil,  Ae  tnmed 
very  pale,  and  when  Jotianln  paid  his 
second  visit,  the  same  thing  bo^ipened. 
From  the  moment  the  lover  opened  the 
door,  tbe  houseboJd  familiar  ceased  t» 
slug. 

Then  Xo^llne's  mother  made  the  sign 
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of  tbe  croBB,  aod  her  dauKbter  dasped 
ber  trembUng  bandfi  beneath  ber 
aroroD. 

And  every  time  Jouanln  entered  the 
bouse  tbe  bosUte  cricket  refused  to  Bay 
a  word.  And  If  one  lUtened  carefnlly, 
tbere  could  be  heard  a  steange  noise, 
an  Inexplicable  scratcblng  in  the  cblm- 
ney,  as  If  the  Uttle  creature  were  In  a 
raee. 

NoWne  cried  a  great  deal,  and  her 
mother  was  deeply  ccocerned.  Like 
all  peasant  women  ttiey  both  attached 
a  great  Imirartaace  to  the  song  of 
their  cricket.  Tbey  knew  that  the 
song  of  one  of  these  creatures  In  a 
taonse  asanred  vtoBotritj  and  bapplnesa 
to  the  tnmateB.  Since  be  was  rilent 
Whenever  Jooanln  came  In,  tbere  mast 
be  Bometblng  evil  abont  tbe  lad.  He 
must  be  got  rtd  of  without  delay,  before 
111  luck  came  iqran  them. 

For  all  that,  Noeilne  knew  her  be- 
trothed to  be  good  and  honest  and 
bard-worklng;  She  saw  a  tiappy  fntnre 
In  those  kind,  gray  eyes,  but  tbe  cricket 
did  not  agree  witb  her.  It  wonld  hare 
been  very  dangeroDs  not  to  take  beed 
of  hJa  warnings,  and  so,  when  the  little 
clerk  came  shyly,  with  bis  head  hang- 
ing down,  and  a  great  lump  In  bis 
throat,  to  ask  for  NoiSine  from  her 
moiaier,  she  looked  very  grave,  and  her 
daughter  bed  bard  work  to  hold  back 
the  sobs  with  ber  apron,  Jouanln  was 
sent  away,  and  no  one  told  him  the 
real  reason  of  bis  repulse.  It  might 
bave  made  'him  unhappy  to  know  that 
Us  presence  brought  mtafortune  on  tbe 
faonses  where  he  vMted. 

Tbe  mother  gave  him  many  good 
and  excellent  reasons,  and  Nofillne  ran 
away  to  bide  her  misery.  She  sat 
down  by  the  stone  In  the  cJd  broken- 
down  mill,  and  listened  to  tbe  water 
drops  falling  on  tbe  Iron  mlU-wheel. 
When  sbe  beard  Jouanln  Shut  the  door 
to  return  tbron^  the  elm-wood  beside 
tbe  murmuring  Ertream  ber  heart 
seemed  to  stop  sbort  In  her  breast,  and 


she  prayed  out  loud  as  It  she  thought 
she  was  going  to  die. 

The  folkxwlng  week  Jouanln  wait 
away.  Wittb  his  posseaslons  tied  up  In 
a  handkerchief,  be  went  away  one  cold 
twilight,  when  the  last  leaves  seemed 
to  flblver  on  tbe  brancbes.  He  entered 
tbe  elm- wood  and  wrat  along  the  river- 
side. l%e  ytraag  girl  watcfaed  Um  a|h 
proach  her;  sbe  stood  motlonlesB  before 
tbe  ndll. 

"Good  nisbt,  NoUlne,"  be  said,  very 

"Qood  night,  Jouanln^"  flhe  answered, 
looking  down. 

Then,  as  sbe  saw  blm  continuing  hli 
paftli,  she  ventured  to  ask: 

"Are  you  leaving  the  pav»f" 

He  seemed  to  waver  a  Uttle  on  the 
road  covered  wlQi  dead  leaves. 

"Yea,  I  have  found  a  iriace  at  Or- 
thez." 

Sbe  said  nothing.  In  her  unconscious 
fingers  she  twisted  about  a  little  stiver 
cross  hanging  around  her  neck,  and 
with  sorrowful  eyes  sbe  watched  Jou- 
anln disappear  Into  tbe  darkening  shad- 
ows across  the  alleot  wood. 

IL 

A  thin,  palHd,  tittle  person,  witb  tbe 
In^gnlflcant  body  and  Umbs  of  a  fail- 
ure of  a  woman,  but  still  fumlBhed 
with  two  glowing  eyes  very  much 
younger  tban  the  face  In  vrblch  tbey 
shone,  such  waa  Noeilne  Fargues,  tbe 
keeper  of  tbe  mill  at  Eaplbos,  twenty 
years  after  tbe  departure  of  Jouanln 
lAcaze.  The  peasant  vromen  of  tbe 
South  fade  n^rtdly. 

Still  striding  across  the  stream,  tbe 
old  mtU  held  Itself  uprigbt  pretty  wen, 
thanks  to  several  addlttonal  crntcbes; 
and  Its  tick-tack  was  as  gay  as  If  It 
were  brand  new. 

Noeilne  Fargues  bad  never  married. 
Jouanln  gone,  no  otber  lover  bad  been 
able  to  toucb  ber  heart.  Arlstlde  Lar- 
rleuBsec,  In  spite  of  his  devoted  paa- 
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alon,  w«»  Bent  away  like  the  rest.  Tbe 
;<onug  tarmer  waa  inconsolable  for  a 
long  time  and  Vben  he  married  In  tbe 
pain,  and  qott  lie  never  came  to  see 
his  old  love  except  when  be  bad  gr^n 
to  a%a.  Tbe7  bad  probably,  both  of 
them,  ft»^tten  all  that  good  trait  they 
used  to  eat,  dtdng  on  tbe  mill-stone, 
wltile  the  flour  flowed  down  wblte  and 
■llent,  powdering  everTtblng  about 
tbem. 

As  for  Jouanln,  lie  bad  sever  reap- 
peared. 

NodHne  liad  often  wandered  along 
tbe  bank  of  the  stream  hopUng,  simply, 
that  atw  wwuld  see  the  little  mercer 
coming  back. 

She  thougtrt  of  Irim  almost  every  day; 
and  afanoot  every  nigbt  wben  tbe 
cricket  began  to  slug  she  felt  melan- 
cboly,  and  dreamed  before  her  lonely 
bearth  till  ber  resin  candle  went  out 

Aian,  Orthea  was  so  far  away!  Tbe 
people  of  Esplbos  never  went  to  that 
town.  At  the  mercer's  Aop  there  waa 
never  any  news  of  Jouanin.  What 
had  become  of  her  little,  blond  lover? 
NoeUne  still  prayed  for  him  from  time 
tD  time,  when  her  sotttary  aoul  felt 
sadder  than  nsital;  and,  little  by  little, 
tbe  beart-beata  In  the  hollow  chest  of 
the  country  woman  became  cold  and 
DH>no>tononB— like  the  tlck^ack  of  her 
poor  mBL 

One  moonlight  evening  Nodline,  who 
was  then  forty-two  years  old,  was 
waiting  for  Larrieussec,  Jbuanin's  for- 
mer rival.  He  was  coming  to  sell  bis 
corn,  and  to  dispute  about  the  price. 
NoAHne  had  oEFered  twelve  francs  five 
sons  for  a  sack;  the  farmer  wanted 
twrive  francs  fifteen  sous.  It  was 
nearly  nine  o'clock.  The  shade  was 
cool,  and  the  winding  road  lay  White 
In  the  moonbeams.  Noeilne,  standing 
on  tbe  threshold  of  the  mill,  saw  some- 
one ^iiavftching. 

"Tbwt  cannot  be  Larrieussec,"  rtte 
tluingbt;  "he  does  not  come  by  the 
road." 
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Tbe  stranger  carried  a  square  boz  on 
bia  back;  he  walked  slowly,  as  if  he 
were  weary,  and  looked  about  at  tbe 
stream,  at  the  mill,  at  the  elm  trees,  as 
If  he  bad  never  seen  tbem  before. 

"Oood  evening,  good  woman,"  said 
he,  stopping;  "wonid  you  like  a  sight 
of  Our  LadT  of  Lourdes?" 

He  must  be  one  of  the  Bearnals  ped- 
dlers— one  ot  the  wandering  merchants 
who,  nnder  tbe  pretext  of  ehowlng  a 
statuette  of  tbe  Virgin  Oat  la  In  the 
bottom  of  their  box,  sell  the  country 
people  rosaries  and  medals,  or  needles 
and  thread. 

"My  poor  man.  It  la  rather  too  dark 
to  see  your  Virgin." 

But  tbe  voice  of  the  peddler  was  In- 
gratiating, and,  as  the  Intercession  of 
Mary  might  persuade  Larrieussec  to 
take  her  offer  of  twelve  francs  five  sous, 
Nodline  said: 

"Come  In,  merchant.  I  will  look  at 
the  Holy  Virgin  by  tbe  Itgbt  of  my 
resin  canffle." 

The  merchant  came  In,  and  when 
No^llne  «aw  him  clearly  she  felt  a  flood 
of  color  rise  in  her  thin  cheeks,  and 
when  tbe  colporteur  saw  the  face  of 
the  faded  wcnnan  he  was  amased. 
Preeently,  in  an  almost  plaintive  voice, 
he  said: 

"You  Uve  here  stffl,  Nofillner' 

"Ah.  num  Dieu!"  said  the  woman, 
feeUng  her  heart  thrcA;  "Is  this  really 
yon,  Jouanln?" 

And  for  the  moment  they  were  both 
silent 

l^ie  water  of  the  stream  fell  in  re- 
sounding drops— Juat  as  It  used  to  do 
on  the  Iron  w«,ter-wbeel.  When  tbe  little 
clerk  came  to  pay  bis  court  And  sud- 
denly, behind  the  cold  bearth,  sang  out 
the  clear  vokM  of  the  cricket.  Nodllne 
felt  a  sort  of  hot  prickling  In  her  eyes, 
as  if  a  tear  was  coming. 

Jouanln  told  her  what  he  had  been 
doing;  he  trod  done  well  In  Ortbez.  He 
bad  married  there  and  bad  children; 
he  had  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  they 
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were  all  very  comfortable.  But  be  had 
a  au(lit«iL  longing  to  see  the  paj/s  again, 
after  twenty-five  rears  of  absence;  so, 
for  economjr,  be  had  come  as  a  Bear- 
nols  peddler,  selling  bread  and  needles, 
and  other  cheap  wares. 

"I  knew  you  woald  be  eaccessful, 
Jouonln,"  Blglied  NoWue. 

The  cricket  sang  loudly  In  the  chim- 
ney, and  a  rising  flood  of  emotion 
seemed  abont  to  overwlteliu  the  poor 
■woataa. 

"Then,"  stammered  Joaanln,  "tell  me 
why  yon  would  not  be  my  wife  twenty- 
five  yearn  ago?" 

At  flist  sbe  could  not  answer;  tSien 
she  pointed  to  the  chimney  and  looked 
ashamed,  as  if  she  wottld  have  liked 
to  hide  her  bead  in  her  apron,  as  abe 
did  wben  she  was  young. 

"It  was  the  fault  of  the  cricket,"  abe 
confessed. 

"The  CTlcketP' 

"Tea.  I  -was  a  fotfl.  I  thonght  yon 
would  bring  ns  mtafortone.  Whenever 
you  came  to  Bee  me  the  cricket  waa 
silent." 

"It  was  silent?    Why?" 

No411ne  rtirugged  her  thin  shonlders, 
as  if  to  say  she  did  not  know. 

They  9tood  silent  and  tbougbttnl.  and 
did  not  dare  to  look  at  one  another  by 
the  light  of  tbe  amoky  candle. 

Presently  Larrleuasec,  the  farmer, 
came  In. 

"Good  evening.  How  do  you  do?" 
said  be,  after  the  fashion  of  peasants, 
who  al^vays  make  as  many  sahitations 
as  there  are  persons  present,  and,  when 
he  recognised  the  IftUe  mercer  of  for- 
mer days,  be  cried: 

"Helk),  Jouanlu!  le  that  yon?  What 
brought  you  here?" 

"I  came  to  talk  over  old  times.  It 
does  one  good  at  our  age." 

"Ah,  yes— old  tlmest  It  seema  to  me 
that  you  and  Nofellne  were  going  to  be 
married." 

"That  is  quite  true."  said  NoUine. 

"And  what  do  you  think  prevented 


It,  Larrleussec?"  said     the    merchant 
"A  ericketl" 

"Ab,  bah!"  cried  Larrleussec.  "Faith, 
I  remember  something—"  and  he  burst 
out  laughing. 

"Ah.  that  was  a  good  Joke]"  he  said, 
"a  good  Joke!" 

Then,  more  serioncdy: 

"Bah!  you  are  happy,  aren't  yonf 
Both  of  you?  We  are  all  happy  here. 
It  wont  matter  If  I  confess  some  of 
my  youthful  pranks!  Ah,  It  w&s  ft 
good  Joke!  Jouantn,  do  you  know  why 
the  cricket  never  sang?  We  are  a» 
good  friends  as  we  used  to  be— say,  old 
fellow?  Well,  It  waa  because  I  watched 
you;  I  scratched  on  the  back  of  the 
Chimney  towards  our  field,  whenever 
I  saw  you  come  a-conrUng.  Ah,  other 
peoide  loved  No61ine  beside  yon.  and 
were  as  JeaSous  as  tbe  dencel" 

Then,  noticing  that  this  revelation 
was  received  ratbcr  coldly,  and  that 
NoUlne  looked  gloomily  at  him,  be 
added  with  great  generosity,  "But  that 
Is  not  wliat  I  came  fOr.  I  came  to  say 
you  could  have  your  price;  twelve 
francs  five  sous  the  bag.  Is  that  alt 
right,  Nofellne?" 

No£ltne  answered  in  a  low  voice: 

"It  Is  all  right,  LarrieuBSec" 

Then  tbe  fanner  bought  some  spools 
of  thread  for  his  wife  from  the  ped< 
dier,  and  paid  blm  without  trying  to- 
beat  tilm  down. 

"Good  evening!  Good-bye!"  satd  be, 
as  he  went  out,  and  left  the  two  former 
lovers  alone. 

They  said  very  little.  Joaanln  slowly 
replaced  his  wares.  NoeHne  watched 
Um,  and  twisted  aboat  In  her  poor, 
bent,  bony  fingers  the  IHtle  sliver  cross 
that  Btlll  hung  round  her  neck.  She 
felt  taint  and  In  despair,  and  for  s 
moment  she  was  tempted  to  kiss  Jon- 
aaln's  balr— once  so  Uond  and  silken, 
and  now  tundng  gray,  but  she  re- 
strained hers^;  tbose  unaccustomed 
Ups  would  not  have  known  how  to  kiss 
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"Well,  good  nlgbt,  Nofitlne!"  said  the  him  go, while  behind  the  cblinne]'  of  the 

peddler,  Itfting  the  box  on  his  back.  mill  the  cricke't  sang  through  the  mel- 

"Qood  Dlgbt,  Jouanln!"  aocholy  ttlght,  sending  forth  Its  voice, 

Tber  clasped  hands  shyly  and  parted,  serene,    clear,    Ind  ef a  Usable— «a    If    It 

He  took  the  pstb  across  the  w^blte  wished  to  Show  NoUlne  how  happy 

wood  In  the  moonllgltt;  she,  standing  she  might  hare  been. 

on  the  threshold  of  the  mtll,  watched  Jean  Rameav. 


ODE  TO  AMERICA. 
I. 


Cohimtila,  gird  thy  IoIdb  for  high  emprise! 

l<he  centre  of  the  world's  mass  shifts;  arise,  arise! 

See,  0  New  World,  a  newer  world  befone  thine  eyes! 

Par,  fit  the  Orient  fountains  of  fhe  Main, 

Begins  to  topple,  this  momenrtsna  day. 

Ton  Statue  with  her  bead  of  gold  and  feet  of  clay! 

Wbo  0haU  tall  heir  to  yonder  yiSlftw  plain, 

Wbose  golden  soil  might  wave  with  gcASea  grabi? 

Wbo  dig  for  bidden  treasure  tn  Oatbay? 

IL 

O,  mightiest  Daugtiter  of  thb  mighty  Mother 

Of  nattooa  yet  -to  come. 

Still  nurslings  at  her  knee. 

First-born  of  England,  neaPer,  dearer  Thou  than  any  other, 

TIs  onrs  to  share  the  great  world's  masterdoin> 

Th.a  Umpire  of  Uie  Sea! 

Along  tbfe  cable  nerves  that  knit  our  land. 

We  flash  tbe  love  of  kith  and  kin  to  thee; 

Bebold,  our  clasped  bands 

Have  bridged  tbe  Western  Sea! 

Nor  let  llie  dying  dlb 

Till  they  can  bear  tbe  news  on  higb 

XTnto  the  Spirits  of  oQr  mlgbty  Dead 

That  kindred  peoi^ee,  at  one  Motber'a  boeom  ted. 

With  friendly  flag  vSfnrlM 

In  sMer  soverelgmty. 

Prom  realms  of  dawo  to  realms  of  mmset  sweep  Uie  waters 

of  the  world. 
One  Federation  of  tiie  Pcee. 

Sol>eri  IFilton. 
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Three  well-known  experts  In  litera- 
ture hftve  Tet7  recently  expounded  tbelt 
rlews  on  tlie  eubjeot  of  literary  taftte. 
Mr.  BlrreJl  lectured  at  Edinburgh  on 
"Is  It  poBBlble  to  tell  a  good  book  from 
a  bad  one?"  Lord  Boaeberry,  his  chalr- 
man,  followed  with  a  wttHIr  acepttcal 
treatment  of  the  general  subject  of 
taste  In  literature,  denying  most  of  the 
canons  and  methods,  especially  that  of 
"elegant  extracts,"  which  Mr.  Blrrell 
bad  obligingly  laid  down  In  order  to 
enable  his  hearers  themselveB  to  be- 
come accomplished  tasters  ot  liters* 
ture.  Lastly,  during  the  week.  Profes- 
sor Conrthope,  the  Oxford  Profeasor  of 
Poetry,  has  been  lecturing  on  "Law  In 
Taste."  What  they  are  all  in  search  of 
Ib  some  principle  of  authority  whereby 
each  reader  may  range  under  the  cate- 
gories of  good  or  bad  everything  calling 
Itself  literature.  Is  It  to  be  Independ- 
ent, private  Judgment,  every  man  hav- 
ing equal  authority  with  another  to 
make  the  category  of  good  equivalent 
to  wliat  ideasea  himself,  and  the  cate- 
gory of  bad  what  be  dislikes?  Lord 
Rosetierry  seems  to  leave  the  question 
In  this  condition.  He  takes  his  analogy 
from  the  dinner-table.  A  man  finds  out 
what  he  dislikes  or  what  disagrees 
with  bis  feelings  in  reading.  In  t^e 
same  way  he  finds  out  what  gives  him 
comfort  or  the  dlsagreeablee  of  dyspep- 
sia In  eating.  He  tries  experiments; 
and  another  man's  experiments  are  no 
more  help  to  him  in  the  mental  than 
they  are  In  the  physical  sphere  of  oper- 
ations. Literature  Is  thus  In  the  same 
case  as  other  things  with  which  we 
have  to  do. 

"And  others'  errors  teach  ns  not, 
Not  much  their  wisdom  teaches; 

And  most  of  sterling  worth  is  what 
Out  own  experience  preaches. 

It  is  apparently  as  hopeless,  but  not 


a  whit  more  so,  to  get  a  atondard  for 
literature  as  for  practical  conduct.  We 
must  go  about  to  obtain  It  In  the  same 
way.  If  It  Is  to  be  obtained  at  all,  tor 
oar  reading  as  for  other  things.  Private 
Judgment  must  be  sutTendered  in 
certain  cases— for  example,  let  qb  say 
of  those  ot  the  four  great  epic  poems  of 
the  world,  as  mentioned  by  Professor 
Courtbope,  "The  lUad,"  "The  Shield," 
"The  Divine  Comedy,"  and  "Paradise 
Lost."  Uere  we  are  la  the  august  pres- 
ence of  authority  to  which  we  moat 
bow.  It  we  ask  why,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  other  IntelUglhle  an- 
swer than  that  we  are  Irresistibly 
bound  to  render  our  homage  to  that 
which  has  preserved  vigor  and  vitality, 
while  ottier  things  In  a  mutable  world 
have  gone  into  oblivion. 

Thft  voice  we  hear  this  passing  night 
Was  beard  in  andent  dofs  by  Etoperor 
andGlorwn. 

Some  of  UB  may  not  understand  those 
noUe  qualities  by  virtue  of  which  the 
greatest  become  Immortal.  Professor 
Conrthope  will  speak  In  an  unknown 
tongue,  to  the  great  majority  of  as,  of 
the  canons  to  which  a  poem  conforms 
Which  satisfies  the  requlrementa  of 
greatness  In  the  art  of  poetry.  It  may 
be,  the  majestic  work  moves  us  not;  we 
cannot  breathe  the  pure  serene.  What 
the  eminent  critics  term  second-rate, 
perhaps  gives  us  more  pleasure  than 
those  works  which  "have  become  part 
of  the  law  of  fine  art."  Yet  modesty, 
and  the  habit  of  deferring  In  so  many 
departments  of  hie  to  the  authority  ot 
that  which  has  established  Itself 
through  the  ages,  serve  us  here  also; 
and  we  must  bow  though  we  may  not 
comprehend.  The  great  classic  Is  es- 
tablished reverently  In  the  minds  of 
many  who  never  read  him,  as  Voltaire 
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said  of  Dante.  FrofeBSor  Conrthope 
rather  confases  bis  account  of  anthor- 
ky  b7  Introdnclng  "the  aulversal  and 
enduring  conaecit  of  the  best  critics." 
We  never  know  wbo  the?  may  be;  at 
different  periods  tbey  give  totally  dif- 
ferent reasons  for  admiring  tbe  great 
classic.  Tbe7  are  sometimes  as  per- 
verse and  ln»lent  as  tbe  Bishop's 
young  friends  wbo  wotild  not  read 
"Paradise  Eost,"  because  "they  could 
not  put  ap  with  Milton's  theology." 
Oxford,  as  may  be  seen  from  Professor 
Conrthope's  lecture,  now  does  full  Jus- 
tice 1o  Milton  as  poet;  but  Arthur 
Clougli,  writing  from  Oxford  In  1838, 
said:  'It  Is  difficult  here  even  to  obtain 
assent  to  Milton's  greatness  as  a  poet; 
quite  impossible,  I  should  think,  if  you 
are  unable  to  say  that  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  Us  prose  writings.  .  .  . 
Were  It  not  for  the  happy  notion  that 
a  man's  poetry  Is  not  at  all  affected  by 
bts  opinions,  or  Indeed  character  and 
mind  altogether,  I  fear  the  'Paradise 
Losf  would  be  utterly  unsaleable,  ex- 
cept (or  waste  paper.  In  tbe  Univer- 
sity." WTien  Colonel  Brerard  in  "Wood- 
stock" quoted  "eomus"  to  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  Milton  bad  not  then  become  one 
of  the  authorities  from  whom  the  crit- 
Iro  derive  their  rules  of  criticism;  but 
the  fine,  old  knight  knew  great  poetry 
when  be  beard  It  Who  does  not  re- 
member his  ontbnrst  of  fury  when  he 
found  the  poet  was  tbe  author  of  tbe 
"Defensio  AngllcanI  PopuU:"  and 
Kvorard's  reply:  "You  pressed  me,  you 
defied  me,  to  produce  poetry  as  good 
as  Shakespeare's.  I  only  thought  of 
the  verses,  not  of  tbe  politics  of  Mil- 
ton"? But  the  great  writers  are  as  In- 
dependent of  the  most  cultivated  of 
critics  as  they  are  of  tbe  opinions  of 
tbe  Ignorant  who  fall  to  perceive  their 
beauties  owing  to  tbe  badness  of  their 
own  taste.  In  Professor  Conrthope's 
phrase,  they  become  part  of  the  law 
of  fine  art,  they  establish  tbelr  author- 
ity   by    their    own     Inherent    virtue 

TiM  S*tntd>r  B*?1aw. 


through  all  changes  of  human  thought, 
and  all  variations  rA  outward  circum- 
stances. Rules  of  criticism  are  only 
more  or  less  plausible  reasons  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  authority;  the  rules  will 
from  time  to  time  be  shown  to  have 
been  mistaken;  and  the  authority  Itself 
will  appear  calmly  surviving.  So  that 
tbe  question  of  taste  Is  olttmately  de- 
cided by  authority,  as  so  many  others 
perhaps  more  Important— matters  are 
settled.  Bad  taste  and  good  taste  are 
in  themselves  as  vague  as  heresy  or 
treason  without  reference  to  some 
authority.  Like  other  authorities,  the 
antboritles  of  taste  etstabllsh  their 
claims  by  surviving  tbe  vicissitudes  of 
time.  Tbe  reader  of  taste  Is  the  reader 
wbo  feels  vividly  their  power  and 
charm;  tbe  reader  wbo  Is  without  taste 
Is  one  who  la  Irresponsive  to  their  In- 
fluence; wbo  feels  no  touch  of  emotion, 
and  no  stimulation  of  thought  In  their 
presence.  We  cannot  gert  beyond  this 
by  any  definition  of  taste.  In  the  case 
of  modem  literature  we  have  to  refer 
to  the  same  standard  Indirectly.  Part- 
ly from  detect  of  natural  ability  to 
enter  Into  the  minds  of  the  great  writ- 
ers, partly  through  defect  of  education, 
moat  readers  find  their  Intellectual 
wants  saUsfled  by  reading  which  wonld 
not  be  tolerable  if  tbe  spirit  of  tbe 
great  were,  upon  them.  It  is  thus  pos- 
sible, without  arrogating  any  individ- 
ual right  to  have  one's  own  preferences 
dnbbed  good  taste  and  another's  bad, 
to  say  that,  tried  by  this  standard,  their 
taste  Is,  In  fact,  had.  Without  this 
standard  It  would  be,  at  least.  Impolite 
to  make  Any  assertion  about  their  taste 
at  all.  They  are  pleased,  and  It  would 
not  be  for  any  one  else  to  question  their 
pleasure.  But  with  this  standard  we 
are  Jastlfled  In  answering  Mr.  Blrrell's 
question,  "Is  It  possible  to  tell  a  good 
book  from  a  bad?"  by  saying,  unfor- 
tunately, to  most  people.  It  la  not  pos- 
sible. They  have  no  standard  of  au- 
thority. 
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England,  My  England. 
ENGLAND,  MY  ENGLAND. 
Wbat  bare  t  done  for  jtm, 

EngUitdt  my  BngUnd? 
Wbat  is  tbere  I  woald  not  do, 

Englaad,  my  own? 
Wltb  yvnr  Klorioua  eyeft  austere, 
A«  tbe  Lord  were  wkUiIdk  near, 
Wbdsperlniff  terrible  tblnca  and  dear 

<Aa  tbe  Song  on  yonr  bngiee  btown,  Englaad— 

Bound  tbe  -worid-on  yonr  bngke  blown! 
Wbere  rtiall  the  -watobf  al  Sun, 

England,  mj  England, 
Matcb  tbe  nioeter-work  you've  dMie, 

England,  my  own? 
Wben  eball  be  rejoice  ac«n 
8ncb  a  breed  o(  mighty  men 
As  oome  forward,  one  to  ten, 

To  tbe  Song  on  yonr  bnglea  (blown,  England^ 

Down  tbe  years  on  your  bugles  blown? 
Ever  tbe  faith  endures, 

England,  my  England:— 
"Take  and  break  ns:  we  are  yonra, 

England,  my  own! 
Life  Is  good,  and  Joy  runs  high 
Between  EJn^tab  earth  and  sky; 
l>eath  la  death;  but  we  shall  die 
To  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown,  England— 

To  tbe  stars  on  jour  bugles  blownl" 
They  call  you  proud  and  hard, 

Eneland,  my  England: 
Tou  with  worlds  to  watch  and  ward, 

England,  my  own! 
Vou.  whose  mailed  band  keeps  tbe  keya 
or  such  teeming  destinies 
Yon  could  know  nor  dread  nor  ease 

Were  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown,  England, 

Ronnd  the  Pit  on  your  bugles  blown! 
Mother  of  Ships  whose  might, 

England,  my  Eiuglaod, 
Is  the  fierce  old  Sea's  delight, 

England,  my  own, 
Ohosen  daughter  of  the  Lord, 
Spousc-ln -Chief  of  tbe  ancteot  sword, 
Thei-e'B  the  menace  of  the  Word 

In  tbe  Soi^  on  yonjr  tn^lee  blown,  England  - 

Out  of  heaven  on  yo^r  bng'es  blown! 

■ff.  B.  Henfey. 
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FRENCH  POETRY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


According  to  most  of  tbe  critics  who 
bave  dealt  wltb  tbe  blstorj  o'  tbc 
Romantic  Movement  In  French  Litera- 
tnre.  tbe  French  poetry  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  began  with  the  period— 
and.  Indeed,  with  the  verse— of  Andrfi 
Chdnler.  Several  among  the  Romantic 
poets  themselves,  Salnte-Beuve.  for  In- 
stance, and  TbEodore  de  BanTllle.  were 
of  tbe  same  opinion.  No  greater  error 
could  be  made.  It  Is  because  Andr6 
ChSnIer  was  a  great  poet,  and,  above 
all,  a  great  artlst—as  Racine  and  Bon- 
aard  were  artists— that  be  Is  so  clearly 
distinguished  from  all  tbe  verslflers  of 
bis  time,  from  Ejebrun  «nd  Delllle, 
from  Boucher  <wlth  whom  be  Is  so 
often  associated  for  no  better  reason 
than  tbat  they  two  mounted  tbe  scaf- 
fold on  tbe  same  day  of  the  Terror), 
and  from  tbe  Chevalier  de  Pamy,  too. 
He  had  not  even  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  tbe  Romantic  School.  Hla 
"BMgles"  breathe  tbe  ardent,  yet  ex- 
qnlslte,  sensuousnesB  of  his  age,  but 
In  bis  "Idylles"  one  finds  again  the 
classic,  tbe  contemporary  of  Ronsard, 
Hie  pagan,  the  AlexaDdrlan,  tbe  pupil 
of  Calllmacbus  and  of  Theocrltna.  It 
most  be  noted,  too,  that  hla  "Po4sles," 
of  wMcb,  for  more  than  twemty-flve 
years,  only  scattered  fragments  were 
known,  were  not  published  untU  1819; 
and  their  Influence  may  be  traced  Id 


tbe  first  "Po«mes"  of  Alfred  d«  Vlgny, 
which  appeared  In  1^2,  bat  not  In  tbe 
first  "Odes"  of  Victor  Hugo,  also  pub- 
lished In  1822,  nor  yet  In  "PremUres 
Meditations"  of  La  marline,  whlcb 
bear  the  da.te  1820.  The  truth  Is  that 
at  the  very  soorce  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury French  Poetry  one  finds  the  In- 
spiring Influence  of  two  great  prose 
writers,  and  of  one  woman  of  genius: 
the  author  of  the  "Confessions,"  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau;  the  author  of  the 
"G^nle  du  Christ  lanlsme,"  Chateau- 
brtand;  and  the  auttior— too  often  for- 
gotten—of "L'AlIemagne,"  Mme.  de 
Staei.  Rousseau  had  freed  tbe  Ego 
from  the  dungeon  In  which,  for  two 
centuries,  it  bad  been  confined,  victim 
of  a  tradition  founded  npon  an  essen- 
tially »oeiaX  conception  of  the  literary 
art.  TbroDgb  fill  these  two  hundred 
years  neltlier  tbe  Salons  nor  the  Court, 
which  made  and  unmade  the  literary 
reputations  of  the  period,  would  permit 
a  writer  to  talk  abont  hlmsdf,  his  love 
affairs  or  bis  domestic  life.  The  priv- 
ilege of  that  freedom  was  accorded 
only  to  those  who  wrote  a  volume  of 
Meimrirs,  or  compiled  a  selection  of 
letters,  and  tbe  canon  held  that  even 
Uhls  measure  of  liberty  could  be  ex- 
tended only  to  esses  oif  postbumous 
publication.  Ron  nean— whose  whole 
literary  prodact  was  a  proltmged  per- 
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Boniil  coDfldetice.  whose  features  ap- 
peared through  tbc  meflihe«  aS.  a  veil  so 
trauBpai'ent  tliat  it  wsb  no  more  than 
a  literary  convention— brolce  awaj  from 
this  tradition,  and  opened  again  to  the 
world  one  of  the  moat  important  and 
profound  sources  of  truly  great  poetrj; 
a  source  not  the  less  Important  because 
It  is  neither  the  moat  abundant  nor  the 

Ctiateanbi'land  did  even  more.  He 
was  a  traveller,  and  be  restored  the 
perception  of  nature,  of  anlmatloD,  of 
color,  to  a  literary  period  cramped  by 
tbe  nam>w  routine  of  fBehlon— to  a  peo- 
ple wtio  knew  nature  only  as  It  ap- 
peared on  tbe  trim  terraces  of  Ver- 
sailles and  of  Fontalnebleau.  who,  If 
they  did  not  altogetber  forget  that  na- 
ture existed,  at  any  rate  ignored  it, 
and  kept  their  gaze  narrowly  fixed 
upon  the  moral  and  Intellectual  aspects 
of  human  life.  A  historian,  as  well  as 
a  traveller,  Chateaubriand  aroused  his 
contemporaries  to  an  aiq)reclatlon  of 
tbe  difference  between  one  age  and 
another;  he  rtiowed  them  how  the  man 
of  ooe  century  departs  from  the  type 
of  a  prevlouB  century;  be  emphsslsed 
the  contrast  betiween  a  feudal  baron 
and  a  conrtler  of  Lonis  XV.  He  wa«  a 
Christian,  too,  and  be  Informed  tbe  art 
of  his  time  with  tbe  religious  Bentlment 
which  had  been  lacking  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  poets  —  a  deficiency 
which  made  tbeir  creations  the  more 
definite  and  clearly  cut,  but  left  them 
always  dry  and  hard. 

To  lime,  de  Stael  we  owe,  In  turn, 
tbe  last  stage  of  this  gradual  transfor- 
mation. Our  poets  needed  a  fresh  In- 
spinitlon,  and  (dje  supplied  It  when  alie 
gave  them  her  "Lltteratures  du  Nord." 
It  cannot.  Indeed,  be  said  that  Lomar- 
tlne,  Hugo,  or  Vlgny  Imitated  Goetbe 
or  Byron,  and  her  achievement  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  Justly  defined  if  one 
says  that  she  enlarged  the  sklee  of 
France,  and  tempted  the  wings  of  our 
poeta  to  a  broader  filght,  beyond  our 


frontlets,  towards  oew  horizons  wlileb 
she  first  rose  hl^  enough  to  see.  A 
neiw  Inquiry,  a  new  curiosity,  shone  In 
our  eyee.  We  began  to  doubt  If  the  old 
Ideals  were  the  only  Ideals.  Fresh  pro- 
ceaees  added  tbemselTes  to  our  habits 
of  intellectual  Investigation,  new  ele- 
ments came,  silently  as  the  dews,  to 
our  spiritual  soil.  There  awaited  new 
poets.  If  they  should  arise,  a  liberty 
wltlch  had  been  denied  to  their  prede- 
ceBsors;  tbe  taate  oif  the  people,  the  con- 
ditions trf  tbe  a*;e,  were  ready  (or  the 
literary  revolution,  wHlcta  even  a  gen- 
ius could  hardly  have  accomplished 
without  tbe  co-operatioD  of  his  environ- 
ment 

In  these  conditions  lie  the  secret  of 
the  success  achieved  by  Lamartlne's 
first  "Meditations,"  a  success  vThlch 
beara  to  Qie  history  of  our  lyric  poetry 
Hie  same  relation  that  tbe  success  of 
the  "Cld"  or  of  "Andromaque"  bears 
to  the  history  of  tbe  French  stage.  But 
the  "MMltaUons"  gave  rise  to  no  sncb 
controversy  as  that  which  marked  tlie 
days  of  "Andromaque"  or  of  the  "Cld;" 
opinion  was  nnonlmoue  in  recotntiziug 
the  poet,  and  whe^i  the  "Nouvelles 
U6dltatlona,"  the  "Morte  de  Socrate," 
the  "Dernier  Obant  du  Pdlerinace  de 
Childe  Harold,"  the  "Harmonies  Po6- 
tlques"  were,  between  1S20  and  1830, 
added  to  tbe  "Meditations,"  tbe  most 
obstinate  of  the  daisies  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  a  new  school  of 
poetry  bad  been  bom  to  France,  Tbe 
"PoSsles"  of  Alfred  de  Vlgny,  published 
in  1S22,  and  republished  In  1826;  the 
■•Odes"  ot  Victor  Hugo  In  1822,  fol- 
lowed by  his  "Ballades"  In  1824,  and 
by  his  "Orientales"  In  1829,  soon  gave 
firmness  of  definition  to  the  essential 
quality  of  the  new  school. 

These  three  great  poets  had  much  In 
common,  notwithstanding  tbe  original- 
ity which  distinguished  each  of  them 
from  his  two  fellows;  Lamartine,  the 
more  pure,  more  harmonious,  more 
vague;  Hugo,  the  more  precise,  more 
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Imbued  with  color,  more  sonorous,  the 
more  barbaric  to  the  Frencti  ear;  aDd 
Ylgny,  more  delicate,  more  elegant  and 
mystical,  bnt  whose  note  was  less  sus- 
tained. It  may  be  tbat  all  three  hod 
masters  among  their  predecessors  of 
tbe  nineteenth  century— La martlne  In 
the  person  at  Pamy,  and  In  Uillevoye, 
too;  Hugo  In  Fontanes.  In  Lebmn,  and 
In  Jean-Baptldte  Roiussean;  Vlgny  in 
Ch6nier;  but  th^r  ortginalltj  becomes 
apparent  when  one  compares  them 
with  the  survivors  of  the  paeudo-olasatc 
epoch,  such  as  Caslmlr  Delavlgne  with 
bis  "Mess^nlennes,"  or  B^ranger  In  his 
"Chansons."  A  per^lcfldous  critic 
migbt  perhaps,  have  foreseen  that  all 
three  of  them  would  soon  diverge  upon 
separate  paths— Lama rtlne  becoming 
more  the  Idealist,  Hugo  more  the  real- 
ist, Vlgny  already  more  the  "philoso- 
pher;" but  for  the  moment,  between 
1820  aud  1830.  they  formed  a  group,  If 
not  precisely  a  school,  and  It  is  that 
group  which  we  muErt  endeavor  to  de- 
Bcrltje. 

It  must  first  be  noted  that  no  one  of 
them  belonged  to  tbe  party  which  was 
then  called  the  "Liberals,"  the  pai-ty  of 
Benjamin  Constant  tat  of  Manuel.  They 
were  all  three  "royallata,"  estremists 
In  their  royalism,  and  they  were  of  the 
Catholic  party  too — the  party  of  Joseph 
de  Malstre.  of  Bonald,  and  of  Lameu- 
nals.  Hugo  was,  even  at  that  time,  the 
most  absolute,  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing of  tbe  three;  horror  and  hatred  of 
the  Revolution  is  nowhere  more  ener- 
getically declared  than  in  his  first 
poems,  "Les  Vlerges  de  Verdun,"  "Qul- 
beron,"  "Buonaparte."  Their  devout- 
ness  Is  a«  sincere  and  as  ardent  as  their 
royalism;  and  It  colors  all  their  Ideas, 
as  the  religiosity  of  their  master,  Cha- 
teaubriand, colored  all  bis.  Their  con- 
ception of  Love  is  a  religiont  concep- 
tion; It  is  from  the  TtUgiwii  point  of 
view  lihat  they  admire  God's  work  in 
the  domain  of  Nature:  and  their  con- 
ception of  tbe  poet's  function  Is  again 


rel^rlotM.  Their  religion  is  not  always 
very  laatlng,  nor  very  firmly  grounded 
upon  reason,  nor  is  it  even  altogether 
otthodox.  Lamartlne's  piety  evapor- 
ates In  a  sort  of  Hindu  pantheism; 
Hugo  glides  insensibly  from  Christian- 
ity to  Voltairianism:  Vlgny,  from  year 
to  year,  progresses  towards  a  pessi- 
mism not  greatly  unlike  that  of  Scho- 
penhauer. These  changes,  however, 
come  later,  and  In  the  meantime  the  be- 
ginning of  nineteenth-century  French 
poetry  is  marked  by  a  permeationT- 
even  by  an  exaltation— of  rellgioua  sen- 
timent. 

This  body  of  verse  Is,  furthermore, 
personal  or  li>dlvlduat;  the  poet  himself 
mpplies  not  only  Che  occasion  of  his 
verse,  but  its  purpose,  Its  habitual  sub- 
ject matter.  A  French  ode  and  even 
an  el«%y  had,  up  to  that  time,  l>een 
always  of  the  broadest  origin,  built 
upon  generalisations,  abstractions, 
which  tbe  poet,  in  the  process  of  elalv 
oratlon,  sedulously  deprived  of  any  par- 
ticularity his  premises  migbt  have  pos- 
sessed. Any  one  copy  of  verse  te- 
sembleU  every  other.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  an  elegy  of  Ch6iiler'8  should 
not  have  been  Parny's  Instead;  and  if 
the  prlnrter  had  put  Lebrun's  name  on 
the  title-page  of  a  volume  of  odea  by 
Lefranc  de  Pomplgnan,  the  poets  them- 
selves would  hardly  have  perceived  the 
error.  The  "Mfidltations"  of  Lamar- 
tine,  the  "Poemes"  of  Vlgny,  the  "Orl- 
eutales"  of  Hugo  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  more  than  metrical  Journals 
of  the  poet's  daily  impressions.  La- 
martlne  spends  an  hour  on  tbe  Lake  of 
Bourget,  accompanied  by  the  woman 
he  loves,  the  Blvlre  of  the  "Medita- 
tions," and  he  writes  "Le  Lac;"  be 
passes  Holy  Week  at  tbe  house  of  a 
friend,  and  wticee  the  "Semalne  Sainte 
it  la  Roche  Guyon."  Vlgny  is  inter- 
ested by  a  paragraph  In  the  Journal  des 
Deimts  of  July  18,  1822,  and  he  finds 
the  pretext  for  the  "TrapE^ate."  As 
for  Victor  Hugo,  the  mere  titles  of  his 
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"Orlenlales"— "CaDaris,"  "LesTetcfldw 
SArall."  "Navarin,"  show  their  close  re- 
lation to  what  we  call  nowadays  "ac- 
tuality." There  are,  no  doubt,  dlstlnc- 
tlonn  to  be  made:  ^'lgnf  la,  of  the  three, 
the  most  objective  In  his  attitude,  th» 
most  epic,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
say.  111  hiB  "Eloa."  or  in  "Molse."  Vic- 
tor Hugo  often  loeee  the  Bense  of  his 
own  personality  when  he  Is  con- 
fronted by  something  that  seems  very 
real  to  him;  In  the  "Feu  du  Ctel,"  In 
the  "Djinns."  In  ••Mazepi»a,"  he  la  borne 
ont  ot  himself  not  only  by  his  pictorial 
Instinct,  bat  by  the  current  of  a  word- 
flow  00  amfile  tbat  It  betraya  the  ilieto- 
riclan.  Lamartlne  himself,  the  most 
subjective  of  the  three,  has  here  and 
there  a  dissertation— In  bis  "Immortal- 
its,"  tor  Instance — or  a  panipbraae,  as 
In  his  "Chant  d' Amour,"  which  over- 
runs the  narrow  limits  of  personal 
poetry.  Yet,  after  all  is  said,  every  one 
of  them  found  bis  inspiration  in  him- 
self, his  emotions,  bis  recollections. 
The  suggestion  of  the  moment  guides 
tSem.  Whether  it  Is  Bonaparte  dying 
at  SL  Helena  In  1821.  or  Charles  X  re- 
ceiving the  crown  at  Reims  in  1S25, 
these  poets  conflde  to  us  their  own  Im- 
presslone.  It  Is  not  the  Inherent  and 
Intrinsic  beauty  of  the  subject  tbat  pro- 
vokes their  song,  but  the  subject's  suit- 
ability to  the  especial  character  of  the 
poet's  genius.  More  precisely  yet,  the 
su1>Ject  is  a  mere  pretext  for  the  dis- 
closure ot  the  poet's  point  of  view,  the 
confession  of  his  own  fashion  of  feel- 
ing. It  is  this,  and  nothing  else,  that 
one  means  when  one  formulates  the 
second  characteristic  of  Romantic 
Poetry  as  opposed  to  Classic  Poetry;  lis 
dotnlnaat  pertonaUt^  or  inAiKidvality. 

A  third  and  last  characteristic  springs 
from  this  second;  the  Irttdom  or  novtUff 
of  the  Romantic  School.  "Let  us  set 
new  thoughts  to  the  old  rhymes,"  said 
AndrS  ChSuler,  In  a  line  which  has  pre- 
served Its  fame— a  line  often  over- 
praised for  that  matter.   The  Roman- 


tic poets,  better  inspired,  perceived  that 
uese  "new  thoughts"  could  only  b« 
expressed  In  the  terms  of  an  art  as 
nov^  and  it  is  that  renovation  of  style 
and  metre  for  which  they  have  been 
most  admired.  VIgny  ahawa  more  pre- 
cocity, more  seeking  after  words,  more 
embarrassment  In  his  manipulation  of 
rhythm,  and  for  tbat  reason  Is  far  less 
varied.  His  Frenc-h,  too,  is  less  rich 
and  less  abundant.  Lamartlne*s  la  not 
always  very  oorel,  nor  yet  very  correct 
This  great  poet  was  a  careless  writer; 
and  yet  his  liquidity  Is  Incomparable; 
the  form  of  his  verse  Is  faultlessly 
classic,  and  not  even  Racine  found  more 
exquisite  associations  of.sound.  Victor 
Hugo  unquestionably  shares  with  Ron- 
sard  the  pinnacle  of  eminence  as  a. 
creator  of  rhythms;  and  his  Fren<A, 
somewhat  commonplace  in  his  earlier 
work.  In  the  flrst  "Odes"  had  attained, 
at  the  time  of  the  "Orientales,"  a  free- 
dom, a  vigor,  an  orlg4nallty  which  may, 
with  tmtli,  be  described  as  democratic. 
No  one,  certainly,  did  more  than  he  to 
abolish  the  tdd  dIstlnctlOD  between  the 
brand Frencb  andtheFamlllarFrencb— 
to  put,  as  he  said,  "the  Cap  of  Liberty 
on  the  bead  of  the  aged  Dictionary." 
It  was  In  this  fashion  that  these 
three  poets. unaided,  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  the  eighteenUi -century  gramma^ 
rlans;  restored  to  "words  their  pictorial 
value  as  mediums  of  expression  ot  of 
description;  and  freed  French  verse 
from  the  shackles  which  prevented  Its 
yielding  to  the  requirements  of  the 
poet.  There  Is  no  poetry  without 
music,  no  music  without  movement, 
and  movement  was  precisely  wtut  Ae 
French  alexandrine  lacked. 

These  being,  then,  the  three  essential 
and  original  cbaracteriatlcs  of  elgiit- 
eenth-century  French  poetry  when  It 
flrst  took  deiflttlte  shape,  It  may  he  said 
that  Its  history,  from  tbat  time,  has 
been  the  history  of  a  conflict  between 
the  three.  Their  strife  Is  still  unsettled. 
Is  the  poet  to  be  only  an  artist,  lo<Aing 
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down,  from  .^e  bel^t  of  Me  "Ivory 
tower,"  at  the  fruitless  bustle  of  his 
fellow-men?  Islie  lobea  tbliiker?  Or 
is  he  to  turn  aside  from  philosophy  as 
well  as  fTDiu  (esthetics,  and  be  only  a 
"sonorous  echo"  ludlffereutly  stirred  by 
all  the  Tfbrationa  of  the  air?  Or  should 
he  try  only  to  be  himself? 

.Before  tracing  the  successive  Mages 
of  the  unending  stru^Ie,  It  is  due  alike, 
to  the  decorum  of  chronology  and  to 
literary  Justice  that  one  should  say  a 
word  about  the  author— popular,  and 
even  famous,  for  a  moment— of  the 
"lambes:"  Auguste  Barbler.  Hie  lot 
was  that  of  a  middle-class  Parisian, 
and  when  be  had  sung  his  brief  song 
he  fell  back  Into  his  dull  routine,  and 
survived  himself  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
never  again  finding  the  poet  that  was 
In  him.  Yet  three  or  four  of  his  "lam- 
bes," such  as  the  "CurSc,"  the  "Popu- 
larlte."  the  "Idole,"  are  among  the  mas- 
terpieces of  French  satire.  I  do  not 
know,  Indeed,  where  one  ean  more  dls- 
Hnetiy  perceive  the  affinity,  more  clear- 
ly trace  the  consanguinity,  between 
lyric  and  satiric  verse;  and  the  "lam- 
bes" eontaln  two  or  three  of  the  most 
beautiful  similes  In  all  French  poetry. 
That  Is,  In  Itself,  something,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art  But  it  is  a  rea- 
son, too,  for  regretting  that  even  in 
these  few  pieces  there  is  a  twang  of 
vulgarity  which  debars  Barbler  from 
the  rank  of  B  true  poet.  Xo  such  fault 
is  to  be  found  In  the  other  three  men 
who  are  with  bim.  the  most  illustrious 
representatives  of  the  second  genera- 
tion c^  Romantic  poets:  Sainte-Beuve, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Th^ophlie 
Gautier. 

Pertonal  poetry  la  triumphant  In  the 
persons  of  the  two  first- Salnte-Beuve. 
whose  "Coufestfons  de  Joseph  De- 
lorme"  appeared  in  1829,  to  be  followed 
in  1831  by  "Consolations:"  and  Alfred 
de  Musset,  whose  "Premi&res  PoCsles" 
saw  the  light  between  1830  and  1832. 
Here  are  two  poets  who  occupy  them- 
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selves  soldy  with  themselves;  tell  us 
only  of  themsetves,  their  predilections, 
their  desires,  their  dreams  of  personal 
happiness.  Nor  Is  this  the  limit  of  their 
Bubjectlveness;  Lamartine  and  Hugo 
chose,  for  expression  in  their  verses, 
those  of  their  Impressions  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  most  general, 
those  which  they  thought  would  have 
l)een  shared  by  their  contemitoraries: 
Salnte-Beuve,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
"Confessions  de  Joseph  Delorme," 
turns  away  from  this  very  class  of  Im- 
pressions, and  devotes  himsetf  only  to 
the  observation,  the  analysis  and  the 
expression  of  that  which  he  believes 
to  be  exclusively  his  owu,  that  which 
distinguishes  and  differentiates  him 
from  other  men.  In  this  respect  and  for 
this  reason,  the  "Confessions  de  Joseph 
Delorme"  Is  morbid  poetry,  almost 
pathological.  It  seems  the  work  of  a 
neurasthenic  or  a  neurotic.  Add  to  this 
that  Salnte-Beuve  displays,  as  an  ar- 
tist and  as  a  versifier,  refinements  and 
elaborate  researches,  of  which  the  rest- 
less subtlety  Is  equalled  only  by  the 
utter  InefCectiveness.  These  elabora- 
tions escape  the  unaided  eye;  they 
can  be  appreciated  only  when  one  is 
cautioned  to  look  doseJj  for  them.  It 
is  in  quite  another  fashion  that  Musset 
is  "personal;"  he  displayed  another 
sort  of  affectation;  he  is  foppish,  he  is 
ultra- Parisian.  He  became  more  sim- 
ple after  a  few  years;  passion  makes  a 
new  man  of  him.  At  first.  In  the  "Mar- 
rons  du  Feu."  In  "Slardoche,"  In  "Na- 
mouna,"  he  is  the  Lovelace,  the  Brum- 
md,  of  the  Romantic  School,  notwith- 
standing the  poetic  gift  which  already 
places  bim  far  alMve  the  level  of  the 
disguise  he  assumes— and  above  Salnte- 
Beuve'B  level,  too.  He  makes  verses 
for  mere  pastime— laughing  at  himself 
for  making  them,  even;  they  are  bis 
diversion  from  graver  pursuits.  These 
more  serious  occupations  were — bis 
brother  tells  us— "to  hold  grave  confer- 
ences with  the  best  tailors  in  Paris," 
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"to  waltz  with  a  genuine  Marqalse." 
We  learn,  too,  (rom  other  sonrceB,  that 
to  tbeae  ponderous  duties  be  added  a 
Tontine  of  attendance  at  the  gamblllng- 
dubs  and  at  even  less-decorouB  resorts. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  If  his  inspira- 
tion differs  from  that  of  Salnte-Benve, 
It  rests  upon  the  same  foundation;  it 
Is  "personal"  to  the  verge  of  egoism, 
and  no  man  ever  carried  further  the 
pretension  of  Individuality.  His  eon- 
temporaries  took  this  view  of  blm,  and 
a  legion  of  Imitators  crowded  upon  his 
footsteps,  and  upon  those  of  SaJnte- 
Benve— Imitators  who  possessed  none 
of  the  originality  of  their  models,  and 
who  occupy  no  place  in  the  history  of 
French  poetry.  The  first  requisite  for 
a  "personal"  poet,  although  not  the 
only  quellflc&Uon  necessary.  Is  fbat 
he  should  possess  a  personality,  and 
that  Is  a  gift  few  can  claim.  Men  of 
originality  are  rare! 

Theophlle  Gautler  perceived  all  this, 
instinct ively,  and,  if  the  Issue  had  been 
In  hla  bands,  the  Romantic  School 
would  at  once  have  turned  to  the  Im- 
personal phase  of  art  The  descrlptlou 
of  places,  the  picturesque  presentment 
of  the  past,  faithfulness  of  Imitative 
work,  the  subme^ence  of  self  in  sul>- 
]ective  studies,  would  then  have  be- 
come the  chief  alms  of  the  poets.  Nei- 
ther nature  nor  history,  however,  pro- 
ceeds by  sudden  transformations  and 
revolutions.  The  possibilities  of  "per- 
sonal" poetry  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
hausted, the  fertility  latent  In  Its  for- 
mula had  not  yet  given  place  to  sterll' 
Ity.  None  of  Gautler's  great  contem- 
poraries bad  yet  said  all  that  be  bad  to 
say,  completi^d  the  outpouring  of  his 
conteselouB.  The  whole  period,  too 
(more  especially  the  years  that  Imme- 
diately EoUowed  1830),  "was  Inauspi- 
cious for  the  epicurean  pursuit  of  art 
for  art's  sake.  New  problems  present- 
ed themselves  to  the  poets  of  the  day. 
Bellglon,  which  bad  preoccirpled  the 
poets  of  the  post  decade,  ceased  to  pre- 


occupy the  poets  of  a  society  wblcb 
doubted  overytblng,  and  they  became 
"soclaLsts"  and  "philosophers." 

The  evidence  of  this  change  Is  to  be 
found  in  Victor  Hugo's  "Fenllles  d'Au- 
tomne,"  of  1831,  In  the  "Chants  du  Or&- 
puscule,"  of  183S,  and  In  the  "Volx 
Interleures,"  1837;  or  In  Lomartlne's 
"Jocelyn,"  of  1836,  and  bis  "Chute  d'nn 
Ange,"  In  1838.  "Jocelyn"  Is,  in  fact, 
tbe  only  long  poem  In  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  the  "Chute  d'un  Ange"— 
although  it  remained  unflnlsbed— la 
neither  tbe  least  important  of  Lamar- 
tlne's  works,  nor  tbe  least  conclusive 
manifestation  of  hla  genius.  In  botb 
tbese  poema  all  the  qualities  of  tbe 
"Meditations"  are  again  to  be  found — 
some  of  them,  Indeed,  In  an  exagger- 
ated degree:  liquidity  and  fertility,  for 
example.  Other  qualities  add  them- 
selves to  these,  qualities  whlcb  are  not 
generally  admired,  and  which  failed  to 
bring  Lamartine  tbe  apidanse  they  de- 
served. It  was  he  who  created  philoso- 
phical poetry  in  France;  for  Andr6 
Obfinier,  who  hoped  to  do  ao  has  left 
us  only  the  outline  of  his  "Hermes," 
with  a  bare  half  hundred  lines;  and 
Voltaire's  "Dlscours  sur  I'Homme"  Is 
a  moral,  rather  than  a  philosophical 
work— and  furthermore  Is  only  prose. 
Lamartine  has  more  than  once  suc- 
ceeded in  expressing,  without  the 
slightest  loss  of  clearness  or  of  har- 
mony, ideas  of  tbe  most  abstract,  tbe 
most  purely  metaphysical,  sort  that  the 
human  mind  can  conceive.  It  Is  an- 
other of  his  merits  pre-eminently  shown 
in  "Jocelyn,"  that  he  could  write  In  a 
familiar  stratu  without  becoming  pro- 
saic, and  even  without  losing  his  no- 
bility of  expression.  Nor  was  bis 
point  of  view  a  mere  pose,  as  Salnte- 
Beuve,  not  without  a  tinge  of  Jealousy, 
asks  ns  to  believe.  If  ever  a  poet  was 
naturally  and  Involuntarily  a  poet,  It 
was  Lamarllne,  a  poet  even  when  be 
wrote  In  prose,  and  even  In  his  polltt- 
Ko where    was    this 
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more  Btriklngl^  sbown  tlian  In  bis 
"JocelTii,"  unlesB,  Indeed.  It  be  In  the 
"Chute  d'un  Ange,"  or  In  the  larger 
conception  of  the  philosophical  epic  of 
'which  the  "Chnte  d'nn  Ange"  Is  Itself 
oslir  as  episode.  One  certainly  regrets 
that  the  hast7  execution  of  the  work  Is 
not  always  In  keeping  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  project,  but  that  disparity 
Is  characteristic  of  Lamartlne's  gen- 
Ins.  Is  it  not  possible,  Indeed,  that  in 
the  altitudes  where  metaphysics  and 
poetry  melt  one  Into  the  other,  a  want 
of  precision  adds  a  fnrther  fitness,  a 
new  cbarm  and  beauty? 

Tet.  as  one  Is  about  to  think  so  and 
to  say  so,  the  ^lade  of  Victor  Hugo 
Interposes.  Whether  Hugo's  visions  be 
filled  with  realities,  or  only  with  possi- 
bilities, DO  poet  has  ever  made  his 
dreams  more  tItW,  given  to  them  a 
firmer  form,  made  them  more  jiralpable. 
A  blind  man  couM  perceive  how  boldly 
Victor  Hugo's  verse  brings  its  subject 
Into  relief.  Lamartlne  purifies  and 
Idealizes  the  real— dissolves  It,  some- 
times. In  the  liquidity  of  his  lines;  but 
Hugo,  m  the  architecture  of  his  poetry, 
captures  the  Ideal,  makes  It  concrete 
and  material.  He  Is  as  personal  as 
ever  In  his  "Feullles  d'Automne,"  or 
his  "Vols  Intdrleures;"  it  may  even  be 
said  that  he  Is  nowhere  more  "per- 
sonal" than  In  bis  "Orlentales"  or  his 
"Odes."  It  Is  in  these  poems  that  be  Is 
most  prodigal  of  confidences  and  avow- 
als, and  yet  be  Is  not  the  least  attentive 
to  "actnality."  Half  his  poems  are 
poems  of  occasion;  their  titles  show  It: 
"Bfverle  d'un  passant  ft  propos  d'un 
Rol,"  "Dlct6  en  presence  da  glacier  dn 
RhOne,"  "Pendant  que  la  fMiStre  Malt 
onverte,"  "Aprts  nne  lecture  de 
Dante."  But  he  t>eglns,  at  this  stage 
of  his  work,  to  do  what  he  had  not 
done  In  the  days  of  the  "Orlentales;" 
he  begins  to  Inquire  into  the  mysteries, 
to  wonder  at  what  Baudelaire  well 
calls  "the  monstrousness  which  envel- 
opes man  on  every  side."    Lamartlne 
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escaped  from  taimselt,  raised  himself 
above  the  level  of  bis  own  personality, 
as  he  turned  to  the  belghts,  od  aufnutey 
Victor  Hugo  leaves  his  own  person  in 
order  to  search  In  mystery  Itself,  per 
awjHMta,  the  explanation  of  what  he 
bas  found  inezpUcalde  In  his  own  per- 
sonality. If  it  Is  a  dlEFerent  sort  of 
philosophising,  it  Is  still  phllosopby, 
and  after  twelve  years  of  silence,  or 
of  political  activity,  from  1840  to  1852, 
when  he  returns  to  poetry,  he  resumes 
this  pbtloBopblcal  pre-occupatlon,  never 
again  to  abandon  It.  No  doubt  his  phil- 
osophy at  that  period  dlfCers  widely 
from  tbe  Catholicism  of  his  earlier  atti- 
tude, but,  nevertheless,  be  had  the 
right  to  say  that  the  Intensity,  the  con- 
tinuity, of  that  pre-occupation  were  al- 
ways of  a  religious  character.  It  Is  that 
which  saves  him  from  tbe  double,  yet 
diverse,  excess  of  purely  personal  poet- 
ry and  purely  naturalistic  doctrine. 

Nevertheless— while  Lamartlne  and 
Hugo  thus  imparted  to  romantic  poetry 
and  to  personal  poetry  a  tendency  to- 
ward philosophical  and  social  poetry— 
Musset,  "descending  to  the  desolate 
depths  of  tbe  abyss  within  himself," 
gave  resounding  utterance  to  some  ot 
the  most  energetic  notes  of  passion  la 
all  French  poetry- In  all  the  world's 
poetry.  We  need  only  mention  a  few 
of  hie  poems:  the  "Lettre  &  Lamar- 
tlne," the  "Noits,"  the  "Souvenir;"  not 
a  thousand  lines  In  all.  They  ate 
poems  In  whlcb  fastidious  critics  have 
found  passages  of  mere  rhetoric;  but 
tbey  will  pass  down  the  ages.  Other 
poets  may  equal,  but  can  never  sur- 
pass, their  bitter  sorrow,  their  poignant 
eloquence.  Musset's  "Nulls"  are  at 
once  the  most  realistic  and  the  most 
personal  poems  In  the  language.  Tbe 
adventure  bad  been  coimnonplace,  Its 
termination,  although  it  was  cruel,  was 
not  extraordinary.  But  tbe  poet 
suffered  so  profoundly,  his  wliole  life 
had  been  so  utterly  devastated  by  the 
blow,  that  It  Is  impossible  to  Imagine 
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a  more  Irreparable  disaster.  To  ex- 
press tbe  pride  of  bla  pasaloii,  ble  hor- 
ror of  its  uDfaltbfnl  object,  ble  abso- 
Intie  despair,  he  taauA  words  so  pn>- 
foandlf  patbetic  tbat  tber  wring,  even 
from  the  driest  eyes,  tears  almost  as 
abnodaiit  as  those  he  hlmseif  shed  over 
his  dead  hive.  He  bad  interposed  so 
slight  a  Tell  of  "literatnre"  between  his 
readers  and  his  heart,  the  crj  of  his 
agony  rises  bo  naturallj,  that  we  can 
never  be  closer  to  any  man's  soni  than 
to  his.  It  Is  for  ail  these  reasons  that, 
whaterer  one  may  think  of  bis  other 
worlis,  Mnssel's  "Xnlts"  places  him  In 
first  rank  of  poets.  And  perhaps  it  Is 
for  these  reasons,  too,  that  "personal" 
poetry  has  become  so  dlfflcnlt  to  the 
poets  of  oar  own  day.  It  is  apart  from 
persoaal  poetry,  or  in  antagonism  to  It. 
rather,  that  the  evolntion  continues.  In 
the  works  of  Victor  de  Laprade  and. 
abOTe  all,  in  the  "PoftmeB"  which  Al- 
fred de  Vlgny  afterwards  embodied  In 
his  "Destines." 

Impelled  by  clrcimstances,  yet  al- 
ways  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  hla  own  talent,  Vigny  followed  the 
same  general  trend  as  Lamartine  and 
Victor  Hugo,  turning  from  personal 
poetry  to  oblective  and  philosophical 
poetry.  He  tacked  the  fertility  of  thi* 
first,  and  was  yet  farther  from  the  ver- 
bal and  rhythmical  inventiveness  of 
the  second.  His  plillosophy  was  not 
the  same,  nor  his  philosophical  temper- 
ament; he  was  bom  a  pessimist  of  the 
most  thorough  sort;  one  of  those  who 
cannot  forgive  life  for  being  the  mis- 
erable thing  It  Is,  and  stlU  less  forgive 
God  for  not  having  made  It  happier. 
From  such  convictions  the  road  to 
despair  Is  short.  Yet  Vigny  had  too 
noble  a  nature  or  too  elevated  a  mind 
to  permit  himself  to  sink  Into  the  gulf: 
and  the  conviction  to  which  bis  pessim- 
ism led  him— after  a  period  of  hesita- 
tion—was  what  has  since  been  called 
the  religion  of  hnman  sutferlng.  He 
proclaimed.   In   a  line  which   has   re- 


mained famous,  his  love  for  "tbe  ma- 
jesty of  hnman  woes."  It  Is  this  senti- 
ment which  inspired  same  of  his  Quest 
verses:  the  "Sauvage,"  the  "Mort  do 
Loup,"  the  "Filtte,"  the  "Uont  des 
Oilvlers,"  1843.  tbe  "Malson  du  Ber- 
ger,"  1S44,  and  Uter,  the  "Boulellle  A. 
la  Mer,"  1S54.  It  la  essential  (o  note 
tbat,  independently  of  their  other 
merits,  all  tbeae  poems  have  the  two 
characteristics  of  a  work  of  art;  each 
is  "a  phUoaophloal  thoi^t,  presented 
In  an  epic  or  dramatic  lonn"— the 
definition  is  his— and,  above  all.  each  is 
a  Poem.  By  this  last  word  one  must 
understand  something  complete  In  It- 
self, something  of  iwhlch  tbe  devekyp- 
<n)ent  Is  not  left  to  the  caprice  <x  tbe 
fanltasy  of  the  poet,  but  depends  upon 
the  nature,  tbe  hnportanee,  and  the 
conqwsB  «f  the  snbject.  Tliis  la  tbe- 
limit  Imposed  upon  the  liberty  ot  pur^y 
ivmanttc  poetry. 

Another  poet  of  the  same  period  re- 
strained tbat  liberty  in  another  fash- 
ion; Victor  de  Laprade,  whose  "Psy- 
ch*" In  1841,  "Odes  et  Poeroes"  In  1843, 
"Po^mes  ^vang^Ilques"  In  1852,  un- 
questionably contain  fine  lines,  but 
they  are  cold;  they  seem  enveloped  by 
some  indeQnable  haze.  There  Is  no 
comparison  between  Victor  de  Laprade 
and  Lamartine  or  Vigny.  to  whom  he 
really  owes  less,  though  he  may  seem 
to  owe  more,  than  to  two  writers  who 
are  somewhat  overtoobed  to-day:  Bal- 
lanche.  tGe  Lyons  printer,  who  was 
Mme.  It^amier'a  friend,  and  Edgar 
Qnlnet,  the  friend  of  Micbelel.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  Inferiority,  tbe 
purposes  of  Victor  Laprade  were  piv- 
fonndly  Interesting.  Instinctively  a 
pantheist,  and  an  Idealist  as  well,  he 
labored  for  ten  or  twelve  years  at  tbe 
task  of  eliminating  the  poet's  person- 
ality by  reducing  him  to  the  office  of 
an  Interpreter  of  the  voice  of  nature. 
It  was  a  sort  of  reversal  of  the  roman- 
tic point  of  view,  according  to  which 
nature  herself  only  served  as  a  pretext; 
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or  an  occasion  for  dls|)liiylDg  the  poet'a 
peraooalitf-  The  subjective  ImpreMlon 
became,  with  Laprade,  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  Indifference;  the  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  the  object  was  tbe  Import- 
ant matter.  Unfortunately  for  La- 
prade, be  combined  with  tbis  purpose, 
CTen  In  his  Terfies,  so  many  vague  side- 
issues  tliat  oDe  loses  sight  of  his  novel 
Idea.  And  amid  all  this  philosophy, 
which  at  times  was  little  better  than 
theosopby,  tbe  sense  of  form,  of  style, 
and  even  of  prosody,  was  lost.  Poets 
built  tbeir  manner  upon  Isolated  ex- 
amples of  the  worh  of  Musset  and  La- 
marline,  and  thought  that  to  be  as 
careless,  as  often  incorrect,  as  they, 
was  the  way  to  equal  tbem. 

Upon  tills  theory  a  whole  school  of 
poets  founded  tbelr  work,  a  school 
wblcb  the  barbarous  word  FormUta 
was  colDed  to  describe.  Happily  the 
word  has  not  survived  tbe  school.  They 
did  Do(  at  once  formulate  the  doctrine 
of  "art  for  art's  own  sake."  but  tbey 
were  finding  their  way  to  that  motto. 
Tbe  "Cariatides"  of  Theodore  de  Ban- 
vlUe,  1S42,  and  his  ■'Stalactites,"  1840. 
were  bom  of  this  sii^estlon.  All  that 
be  appropriated  from  romanticism,  and 
from  the  "Orlentales"  and  the  "Con- 
solations" of  Salute- Ben  ve,  was  8 
scrupulous  attention  to  form,  to  "pure 
beauty,"  as  It  was  soon  to  l>e  called. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  be  turned 
back  to  the  Oreek  and  Latin  antiques, 
to  the  very  source  of  classicism.  He 
looked  to  Andrfi  Ch6nler  for  Inspira- 
tion, he  sang  the  "V6nu8  de  Mllo,"  the 
"Trioraphe  de  Bacchus."  or  the  "Judg- 
ment de  Paris;"  and  all  this  was  at 
once  on  abjuration  of  the  romanticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  that  which 
might  have  been  called  Lamardne's 
neo-Cbristlanlsm.  Tbe  same  must  be 
taU— or  almost  as  much— of  Thfiophlle 
Gantler's  collections  "Elmaux  et  Ca- 
nrfes,"  wblch  appeared  In  1852. 

Banvllle  and  Gautler  were  true  poets, 
tme  artists,   over-anxlons.   Indeed,    to 
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find  new  and  singular  expressions  of 
art,  but  tbey  bad  tbe  misfortune  to  be 
also  Journalists  and  "men  about  town." 
From  this  combination  there  resulted 
a  confusing  association  of  incongruous 
Ideals;  strata  of  the  quivering  air  of 
Paris  and  of  tbe  serene  atmosphere  of 
art.  It  Is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish their  serious  utterances  from 
their  eestbetlc  paradoxes.  Were  they 
sincere,  or  were  they  laughing  at  tbeIr 
readers?  In  the  case  of  Banvllle  tbe 
suspicion  la  stronger,  for  la  tbe  earlier 
work  one  perceives  tbe  "dandyism"  of 
Mnaset,  the  Musset  of  "Mardoche"  and 
of  "Namonna."  The  mere  title  of  one 
of  bis  ctrilectlone,  "Odes  Funambu- 
lesques,"  which  appeared  Id  1857,  suffi- 
ciently Indicates  the  prankish  side  of 
bis  nature,  and  shows,  too.  why  It  Is 
that  bis  influence  was  so  limited.  Th6- 
ophlle  Gautler,  on  the  other  band,  urged 
by  the  spur  of  need,  did  so  much  work 
of  all  sorts  that  the  hack  novelist 
pressed  close  upon  tbe  heels  of  tbe 
poet.  Tbe  honor  of  becoming  the  true 
leader  of  the  school  was  reserved  for 
another,  the  author  of  tbe  "PoCmes 
Antiques,"  1%2,  and  "Po^mes  Bar- 
iMires,"  1855-56:  Leconle  de  Lisle,  one 
of  the  foremost  poets  of  contemporary 
France— If  not  the  most  perfect  among 
them  all. 

He  Is  certainly  the  most  "objective," 
and  in  this  regard  be  Is  the  antithesis 
of  the  romantic  poet  and  of  the  lyrical 
poet;  In  reality  he  Is  an  epic  poet.  In 
all  his  works  he  only  speaks  of  himself 
two  or  three  times,  and  with  splendid 
disinterestedness  he  soars  above  all  tbe 
questions  of  his  day,  giving  place  tn 
his  verses  only  to  the  thoughts  which 
be  believed  were  for  eternity,  suft  specie 
wtemitalis.  It  Is  this  which  gives  him 
his  sound  and  lasting  value.  He  sang 
of  the  unchanging  aspects  of  nature, 
the  same  before  his  time,  In  his  time, 
and  In  our  time.  Tbey  fill  his  "Midi," 
his  "Juln."  the  "RCve  du  Jaguar."  tbe 
"Sommeit  du  Condor."    He  celebrated. 
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too,  tbe  traces  whkb  liave  beeu  left  to 
us  b7  tbe  great  races  and  their  snccea- 
alTe  clTlHiatloD:  "Qain,"  "Brabtna," 
"KhirOn,"  tbe  "Enfaace  d'HAraclfia," 
"HTpatle,"  "Haufa  al  KAbyr,"  tbe 
"Tete  due  Comte,"  tbe  "BpCe  d'Angao- 
tyr,"  the  "C<Biir  d'Hlalmar."  He  gave 
Toice  to  the  reslstleaa  melancboly  wblcb 
rlaes  from  the  mass  of  nilas,  from  tbe 
dark  void  In  which  all  bumao  effort 
seems  at  last  to  be  lost.  He  was  a 
great  artist;  be  always  prepared  blm- 
aeU  tor  bis  work,  addlog  tbe  breadtb 
of  modem  enidltloa  to  the  scrupolous 
accuracy  of  the  classic  school.  It  was 
his  ambition  to  give  every  line  tbe  pre- 
cision of  a  baa-rellef,  tbe  durability  of 
bronze  or  marble.  Tbe  larger  public 
conld  hardly  have  been,  expected  to 
turn  with  eagerness  to  so  severe  a 
form  of  art,  but  tbe  poets  promptly 
rendered  their  homage,  and  one  Is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Influence  of 
Leconte  de  Lisle  was  felt  for  a  moment 
by  Hugo  bime^. 

Tbls  Is  plainly  to  be  seen,  If  one  com- 
pares tbe  "Chfltl  meats,"  1852,  or  tbe 
"Contemplations,"  1896,  with  tbe  "L6- 
gende  des  Blfteles,"  1859.  In  the  two 
earlier  collections  we  flud  Hugo  still  a 
lyric  poet,  and  more  than  ever  before 
a  personal  poet,  but  In  the  third,  he  Is 
manifestly  Inspired  by  tbe  dominant 
note  of  tbe  "Podmes  Antiques"  and  tbe 
"Poftmes  Barbares."  With  atlll  greater 
tmtta  be  may  be  said  to  have  been 
aroused  by  tbe  sound  of  a  rival's  lyre, 
and,  calling  all  bla  skill  to  his  aid,  be 
reasserts  his  sway  over  the  empire 
wblcb  the  new-comer  bad  attacked. 
But  tbe  leopard  skin  which  bangs  from 
tbe  poet's  shoulder  never  altogether 
changes  Its  spots,  and  although  tbe 
"Ugende  des  SIdcles"  contains  some 
verses  of  truly  epic  ring— the  "Sacre 
de  la  Femme,"  for  Instance,  or  "Boos 
endorml"— tbe  Hugo  of  the  "Orl  en- 
tales"  and  the  "Cbants  dn  Cr^puscule" 
reappears  In  the  other  pieces,  the  Hugo 
to  whom  history  and  legend  are  no 


more  than  scene-painter's  draperies, 
garnishing  the  stage  from  which  he 
expresses  his  own,  his  most  Intimate 
sentiments.  No  matter  bow  earnestly 
he  tried  to  aubordlnate  himself  to  tils 
task,  to  mirror  faltbtnlly  the  scene  be 
describes,  his  powerful  Imagination  In- 
evitably distorts  the  Image,  and  It  Is 
always  Hugo  that  we  see.  The  other 
school  aimed  at  a  diametrically  opposed 
result,  and  just  as  the  romantic  move- 
ment had  spread  from  the  fleM  of  po- 
etry to  that  of  the  theatre,  to  history, 
and  even  to  criticism,  they  tried  now  to 
Impose  the  canons  of  tbe  naturalist's 
KstbeticB  upon  criticism  and  history, 
tbe  theatre  and  the  poetic  art 

It  was  the  flrst  article  of  their  code 
that  the  personality  of  the  poet  should 
be  wbordfttated  to  no4«re,  that  be 
should  Iwcome  a  sworn  iotetvreter;  not 
necessarily  Impasrible,  but  yet  quite 
Intpartlal  and  Incorruptible.  It  Is  no 
longer  the  qnestlon  to  know  the  poet's 
point  of  view,  whether  he  is  pleased  or 
Indignant  or  with  what  sentiments  he 
Is  agitated  by  the  spectacle  of  nature 
or  the  events  of  history.  It  Is  bis  func- 
tion to  present  things  as  they  are,  for 
what  they  are,  Independently  of  bis 
personal  opinions.  A  line  of  Horace  ex- 
presses the  new  rule:— 


Non  mlhl  r 


I  sed  1 


e  rebus  subjunjere 


Tbe  nature  of  things  is  exterior,  an- 
terior, superior;  It  not  onr  task  to  cor- 
rect or  perfect,  but  to  r^rodnce,  and 
tbe  first  of  all  poetic  qualities  Is  the 
fidelity  of  presentment.  It  Is  a  paint- 
er's law,  or  a  sculptor's,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  a  poet's,  and  it  may  easily  be 
carried  to  undue  extremes;  a  law,  In- 
deed, that  was  afterwards  to  bring 
about  strange  results.  But  It  worked  a 
great  change  for  good  In  the  years  that 
Immediately  preceded  and  followed 
iseo;  It  recalled  the  poet  to  the  observa- 
tion of  nature,  to  the  study  of  history, 
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to  respect  for  simple  truth.  We  owed 
to  it,  between  1860  and  1875,  the 
"Trophies"  of  M.  J.  M.  de  Heredla;  tbe 
popnlar  poems,  the  domestic  and  inti- 
mate rerBes  at  M.  Franco's  Coppfie; 
and,  since  we  are  not  forbidden  to 
•tndr,  in  our  own  persona,  the  phenom- 
ena which  Montaigne  described  as  the 
"dianging  outlines  of  man's  inner  con- 
ditions," we  owe  to  this  same  law  some 
of  tbe  subtle  and  pathetic  poems  Id 
which  M.  Sully  Prudbomme  has  so  well 
'expressed  the  complexity  of  the  con- 
temporary spirit. 

Tnese  three  authors,  widely  dissim- 
ilar as  they  are,  have  a  second  charac- 
teristic In  common:  each  it  almost  per- 
fecf  *»  At*  oipn  field  of  uxtrk.  There  are 
DO  more  beautiful  sonnets  In  the  tan- 
■gnage  than  those  of  M.  J.  M.  Heredla. 
Tlie  Dutch  painters,  Gerard  Dow,  for 
Instance,  and  Jean  Steen,  have  painted 
no  interiors  more  finished  than  the  pop- 
ular poems  of  M.  Copp6e.  Finally,  M. 
Sully  Pnidhomme  has  touched  our 
most  secret  fibres  with  verses  of  unpar- 
alleled delicacy  and  acuity.  Perfection 
of  form  was.  Indeed,  the  second  article, 
as  the  subjection  of  tbe  poet's  person- 
ality was  the  first  article,  of  tbe  new 
scbool's  code.  If  critics  forgave  Victor 
Bogo  tbe  obscuiitles  which  were  often 
4arkened  depths  of  meaning,  and 
wblcli  never  Interfered  with  the  cor- 
tectness  of  bis  diction,  they  were  piti- 
less to  the  carelessness  of  Lamartine 
and  of  Musset  The  poet's  art  was  no 
longer  measured  by  tbe  abundance  or 
tlw  strangeness  of  ita  Inspiration^  but 
t(y  tbe  richness  and  sonority  of  the 
Thythm,  the  fulness  and  soundness  of 
the  line,  the  precision  and  elegaace  of 
Its  French.  There  was  a  return  to  the 
opinions  of  the  past,  a  renewed  percep- 
tion of  "the  power  of  the  right  word  In 
the  right  place."  People  even  began  to 
discern  In  words  many  qualities  wblcb 
tbey  do  not  possess.  This  was  a  logi- 
cal change,  no  doubt,  for  there  is  only 
one  way  to  imitate  nature  wltb  fidelity. 
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and  that  Is  to  concentrate  npon  tbe 
perfection  of  form  all  the  energy  which 
baa  been  represeed  In  tbe  process  of 
restricting  the  liberty  of  imagination. 

To  these  two  principles— (Jle  perfeo- 
tioH  of  form  and  the  impertoitdHtv  of  the 
artUi—&  third  added  Itself;  tbe'prlnclple 
that  art  exist!  for  art'a  lake  only.  Art 
has  no  moral  or  didactic  mission,  and 
one  has  no  right  to  question  the  poet's 
choice  of  a  subject;  his  method  of  treat- 
ment Is  the  only  ground  for  the  exer- 
cise of  tbe  critic's  function.  Gautier 
believed  this  to  his  last  day;  his  work 
remains  to  prove  It.  Lecoute  deLlsle 
violated  the  principle  In  some  of  his 
poems,  but  be  was  not  conscious  that 
he  did  so,  even  when,  finding  his  in- 
spiration In  tbe  "L€gendes  des  816c1es," 
he  tried  to  rival  Hugo's  antl-rellgions 
ardor.  M.  de  Heredla  has  never 
swerved.  It  was  this  central  Idea  tbat 
the  Parnassians  made  their  rallylng- 
polnt  In  1866.  Some  Illustrious  prose 
writers,  Flaubert  In  the  first  rank,  en- 
couraged them.  And  If  M.  Sully  Prud- 
bomme and  M.  Frnngols  Copp^e  es- 
caped from  tbe  strict  yoke.  It  was  l>e- 
cause  they  were  affected  by  another  in- 
fluence at  the  same  time  as  Lcconte  de 
Lute's,  an  influence  more  subtle  and 
not  less  [owerful,  that  of  Charles 
Baudelaire  and  his  "Fleurs  du  Mai." 

These  poems  appeared  for  tbe  first 
time  In  1857;  but  there  are  books  which 
make  themselves  felt  as  soon  as  they 
ai^war,  Jnst  as  there  are  others  which 
need,  as  It  were,  to  be  felt  from  a  dis- 
tance. Of  such  are,  in  the  history  of 
French  prose,  Stendhal's  "Chartreuse 
de  Parme,"  and,  in  the  history  of 
Frendi  poetry,  "Flenrs  du  Mai."  At  a 
first  glance  the  critics  Imagined— fan- 
tastic as  the  Idea  seems  to  us— tbat 
they  detected  Catholicism  in  tbe 
"Fleurs  du  Mai;"  and  this  was  at  the 
moment  of  a  general  reaction  toward 
Paganism.  The  fact  Is,  tbat  at  a  time 
when  the  elaboration  of  form  was 
everyOilng,  Baudelaire's     verses    dls- 
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played  tbe  jnosaJcisfs  care;  Ihey  sug- 
gested the  prose  writer  who  has  with 
painful  labor  mortised  a  rhyme  upon 
the  rad  of  every  "d^'    It  "'SS  ^'^o  ^ 
moment  at  which  poetry  tended  to  the 
imperaonal;    and    the    Inspiration    of 
Baudelaire  be  tray  b  its  debt  to  that  of 
Vignj,  and  yet  more  to  that  of  Salnte- 
Beuve— the  Salnte-Beuve  of  the  ■'Con- 
fessions de  Joseph  Delorme."    He  not 
only    Imitated,    but    esaggerated    this 
strange  morbidity.      While  the  critics 
for  these  reasons  despised  even  what 
there  was  of  novelty  In  Baudelaire's 
product,  the  youth  of  ills  day  recog- 
nized II,  and  felt  Its  faaclnatlon.     Be- 
neath tjie  declamatory  tone,  and  the 
charlatanism  even,  of  his  lament,  they 
perceived  the  sincerity  of  a  suffering 
which  was  not  less  gentiine  because  It 
was  purely  Intellectual.    It  has  been 
said  that  of  all  the  sensory  suggestions 
the  most  material  and  the  most  detu- 
sive  are  those  which  appeal  to  the  ol- 
factory perceptions,  and  that  no  others 
so  immediately  stir  Ibe  memory.    And 
If  this  be  true,  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  "Fleura  d«  Mai"  are  perme- 
ated by  the  whole  gamut  of  exotic  fra- 
grance.   They  are  full,  too,  of  those 
subtle  values  of  sensory  co-ordination 
which    Baudelaire    himself    Indicates 
when  he  says  that  "forms  and  outlines 
and  sounds  all  correspond,  the  one  to 
the  other."    There  was  novelty  in  all 
this,  a  fruitful  and  a  lasting  novelty. 
and,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  disagree  with 
the  lessons  of  the  Parnassians,  people 
listened  obediently  to  the  lofty  teach- 
ings of  LecoDte  de    Lisle,    but     read 
Baudelaire  with   Infinite  delight,   like 
cbiUreu  devouring  a  book  In  secret. 

I  rememl>er  trying,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  <les 
Deux  Mondes.  to  describe  this  Influence 
wlilcb  Baudelaire  exerted  upon  M. 
Frangols  Coppfe,  M.  Sully  Prndhomme 
upon  M.  Paul  Bourget,  too,  whose  first 
verses  had  then— In  1875— recently  ap- 
peared, and  upon  other  writers.    Fran- 


cois Buioz,  who  was  stilt  living  at  the 
time,  was  hugely  displeased,  although 
he  had  printed  la  tbe  Bevue  Baude- 
laire's first  verses. 

"So  you  take  Baudelaire  for  a  master,, 
do  you?"  he  cried. 

I  thought  that  I  bad  answered  hlmi 
when  I  said:  • 

"No,  but  he  Is  a  master  In  the  eyes 
of  the  poets  I  named." 

But  BuIoz  was  not  convinced.  I 
little  knew  how  amply  time  would  Jus- 
tify me;  I  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
a  whole  generation  were  Invoking  the 
name  of  the  author  of  "Fleurs  du  Mai," 
the  generation  of  Paul  Verlalne  and  of 
Stephen  AlalarmS. 

Although  they  still  continued  to  bow 
to  the  Parnassian  discipline.  Ihey  be- 
gan to  chafe  under  It.      Despite  the 
poet's   dictum,   at   pittwa   poeait,    they 
began  to  perceive  that  poetry  withered 
In  this  dry  perfection  of  execution.  The 
precision  of  outline,  the     rlcbneaa    of 
metre,  the  nnaurvivlng  fidelity  of  rep- 
resentation    combined,     embarrassed, 
cumbered,  cramped  the  freedom  of  the 
imagination,  the  amplitude  of  visions. 
It  was  Intposslble  to  escape  the  accu- 
rate grasp  of  the  artist,  and  when  he 
had  clutched  you  there  was  no  release! 
There  was  no  background,  no  distant 
perspective,  there  was  none  of  the  In- 
distinctness, the  obscurity,  tbe  chiaroB- 
furo,  which  Is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the- 
elements  of  true  poetry.    Save  for  som» 
among  M.  Sully  Prudhomme's  verses, 
everj-thing  was  brought  Into  the  whit- 
est light,  and  if,  by  chance,  the  mean- 
ing of  any  work,  as  a  whole,  was  not 
quite  clear,  each  line  was  In  itself  un- 
compromisingly distinct.    People  begaa 
to  find,  too,  that  this  reproduction  of 
nature  was  extended.  In  the  past  as  In 
the  present,  to  many  objects  which  pos- 
sessed no  real  interest.    It  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  an  event  has  taken 
place  It  is  necessarily  a  poetic  event; 
nor  Is  it  true  that  everTthing  that  lives- 
should  t>e  Immortalized  by  art.    It  waft 
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said,  too,  tbat  If  ideas  were  plentiful 
enongh  in  the  maaterplecea  of  the  Par- 
naaglan  9cbool,  do  one  idea  ever  passed 
beyond  its  original  limits,  or  became 
the  mantle  and  the  veil  of  soraethlnK 
more  secret,  more  mysterious,  the  vis- 
ible and  palpable  exterior  of  that  which 
can  neither  be  seen  or  touched.  There 
are,  unqucstlonablr,  certain  correspon- 
dences  and  aaaoclatlona  between  our- 
selves and  the  world  in  which  we  live; 
every  sensation  should  lead  us  to  an 
Idea,  and  In  tbat  Idea  we  ought  to  find 
something  analogous  to  the  sansntlon. 
The  reality  of  tbljigB  does  not  manifest 
Itself  In  their  mere  exterior,  they  must 
be  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  truth  In 
accordance  with  which  their  forms  are 
defined.  Every  representation  which 
fails  to  base  Itself  upon  that  fact  is 
necessarily  incomplete,  superficial,  mn- 
tllated.  The  Parnassians  forgot  this, 
aod  their  forgetfulness  created  the 
school  of  sjmb<dlBm. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  very  clearly  the 
Inner  meaning  of  Paul  Verlalne's  woric. 
He  was  an  "irregular"  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  schools,  and  hla  emancipation 
had  been  no  more  than  a  return  to  the 
liberl;  of  the  Romantic  School,  and  a 
step  beyond  even  that  liberty.  He 
owes  his  reputation  less  to  the  pro- 
foundness and  the  Ingenuity  of  ills 
symbolism  than  to  the  cynicism  of  his 
"Confessions."  He  was  at  once  violent 
and  feeble,  ingeniously  perverse,  capa- 
ble, by  turn,  of  the  worst  sentiments 
and  the  most  sincere  repentances.  In- 
heriting from  Baudelaire  and  from 
Salnte-Benve  the  love  of  sin  and  of 
remorse.  Poor  "LfeUaa"  wrote  sonic 
wretched  verses  and  some  that  were 
detestable:  but  he  wrote  also  some  that 
were  original  and  exquisite.  His  great 
merit  is,  perhaps,  that  he  wrote  ex- 
quisitely diaphanous  lines,  verse  as 
lightly  burdened  as  French  verse  ought 
to  be.  Stephen  Mallarm4  wrote  the 
most  Incomprehensible  verses,  more  ob- 
scure than  any  Lycophron  ever  had 


madt  before  bis  time;  but  be  had  a 
poet's  soul;  he  talked  llmptdly.  If  be 
wrote  turgidly;  he  possessed  the  secret 
of  clothing  the  strangest  Ideas  In  an  en- 
chanter's web  of  apparent  truth;  he 
had  been,  and  will  no  doubt  remain, 
the  hlerophant  of  symbolism,  as  Baude- 
laire was  Its  precursor.  1  doUbt 
whether  be  will  be  largely  represented 
In  the  anthologies  of  the  future,  but  no 
historian  of  nineteenth -century  French 
poetry  can  refrain  from  mentioning  his 
name.  A  certain  Maurice  Sc6ve,  of 
Lyons,  played  Just  such  a  rDie  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  only  to  disappear, 
when  be  had  played  It,  In  the  efful- 
gence of  the  great  Boneard. 

There  Is  one  more  observation  that 
should  i>erbaps  be  made  before  termtn- 
allng  this  too-hurried  essay.  It  Is  a 
Ronsard  that  symbolism  has  lacked, 
and  still  lacks;  It  Is  a  Ronsard  tbat  we 
have  been  awaiting  for  nearly  ten 
years.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  A' 
dozen  excellent  craftsmen  in  verse,  and 
three  or  four  poets,  among  the  younger 
men:  M.  Henri  de  R^gnler,  for  in- 
stance, and  M.  Albert  Samain.  But 
however  much  talent,  natural  or  ac- 
quired, they  may  have  shown.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  do  work  of  theirs  has 
aroused  the  immediate  and  universal 
emotion  which  Lamartlne's  "Medita- 
tions" and  Ronsard's  "Amours"  kindled 
as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Why  Is  It 
so?  Is  It,  perhaps,  because  the  Ume  Is 
not  favorable  to  poets,  and  that  our 
poets  lack  the  encouragement,  the 
complicity  of  opinion,  so  to  speak, 
which  Is  more  necessary  to  their  de- 
velopment than  to  the  development  of 
any  other  sort  of  artists?  Surely  this 
Is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  our 
poets  find  to-day  a  keener  aadlence.  not 
In  France  only,  but  abroad,  than  could 
have  been  hoped  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Are  fewer  poets  bom, 
or  is  It  more  difficult  for  them  to  Und 
the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  ver- 
dict of  the  intbllo?    Is  Ufe  less  kind  t'. 
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tbem  to-daf  tban  formerly?  One  can 
bardly  say  so,  In  view  of  the  number 
of  Tolumes  of  verse  which  appear  each 
year.  la  it  that  they  ripea  less  rapidly, 
and  that  the  standard  tbey  set  them- 
selves ts  higher,  more  complex,  and 
demands  longer  effort?  Are  they  await- 
ing a  rounder  maturity?  As  they  are  all 
young,  let  us  hope  that  this  U  the  case; 
and  If  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 


tury, BO  abundant  tn  po«tlc  talent,  f» 
somewhat  barren  of  poetic  product,  we 
can  only  wait  in  the  hope  that  the  ex- 
pected tnasterplece  IB  taking  form, 
somewhere  la  silent  seclusion,  and  that 
the  sudden  radiance  of  Its  appearance- 
will  greet  the  beginotng  of  the  new 
century.  Sic  oJlwl  eai  alio  minquam  i^ 
sittit  oriri. 

Ferdtnand  Brtutetiin. 


MacMlM. 


ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  IN  THE  PAST. 


"I  confess  they  abuse  their  liberty, 
deceive  us  in  trade,  cozen  ns  of  our 
money,  but  I  cannot  be  angry  with 
them  that  they  prove  cunning  friends 
when  we  prove  slothful  and  Improvid- 
ent of  our  awn  advantages.  One 
settled  treaty  would  at  once  stop  all 
their  breadieB  and  bind  them."  So 
wrote  an  Ei^llsh  enemy  about  the 
Dutch  two  hundred  a  d  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  two  peoples  had  been 
quarreling  and  backbiting  for  half  a 
century. 

There  had  atways  Indeed  been  an  un- 
easy f  rieodsblp,  at  the  l>est,  In  Qie  fam- 
ily group  that  surrounded  the  shores  of 
the  Gepman  Ocean,  as  that  great  lake 
In  the  midflt  of  the  Teutonic  wwld  was 
Justly  called.  For  &  thousand  years 
their  adventurers  were  out  conqutring. 
from  Iceland  to  Damascus;  and,  an  end 
having  come  to  conquest,  tbey  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  next  thousand  years,  to 
bid  for  Mie  commepce  of  the  world — a 
rivalry  In  which,  with  unabated  ardor, 
they  are  still  engaged.  For  seven  cen- 
turies, from  the  founding  of  Amster- 
dam, tn  1204,  to  the  founding  of  Jo- 
hannesburg, tbe  English  and  the 
Dutch  eBpeclally  have  seen  In  the  suc- 


cess of  eiUier  people  a  menace  to  the- 
other. 

At  a  very  early  time  herrings  had  dis- 
turbed 'the  harmony  of  the  peoples: 
when  Dutch  fleets  came,  dragging  their 
flsblug  nets  along  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, forcing  the  English  to  buy  their 
own  fish  In  Schouen  markets.  Bf 
1400  all  the  grain  and  seed  of  the  NeUi- 
erlaode  could  not  give  Its  vast  Indus- 
trial porndatJon  a  month's  bread;  liv- 
ing, like  the  BngUsb  now,  on  food  from 
abroad,  they  seized  the  chief  part  of 
the  Baltic  commerce,  'and  rendered 
most  of  the  Haoseatlc  ports  on  that  sea 
as  empty  of  good  shipping  as  their  ex- 
changes of  rich  merchants.  The  Eng- 
lish, to  be  sure,  bad  a  sbaro  In  their  ac- 
tivity and  fortune,  and  more  traders 
went  from  England  than  from  all  Eu- 
rope besides  to  traffic  In  the  markets  of 
the  Low  Countries.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  domestic  quarrels  over  the 
German  seas  ended  In  a  few  rude 
blows  from  time  to  time:  It  was  only 
wben  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  came 
Into  dispute  that  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  had  a  serious  misun- 
derstanding. Prom  that  time  till  now 
they  have  fought  wherever  they  met 
Twice  only  did  an  extreme  peril  unite 
them  In  a  common  cause  to  resist  the 
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universal  dOmimJon  of  Spain  and  of 
France.  At  all  otber  times  tbeae 
peoples,  missionaries  of  tbe  Protest- 
ant faith  and  of  religions  liberty,  lead- 
ers of  science  and  letters,  apostlea  of 
Industry  and  the  arts,  hare  ever  beea 
ready  to  annlbilaM  ooe  aootfaer  for 
the  basest  share  of  trade,  or  the  con- 
quest of  a  new  territory;  once  glorlons 
and  berolc  champions  of  natloaal  free- 
dom asalnat  universal  dominion,  they 
have  never  besHated  to  sacrlflce  eacb 
otber,  or  any  otber  people  whatever, 
to  push  their  oiwn  domluhMi,  and  "call 
It  freedom  "wbea  themselves  are  free." 
Tlie  first  transitory  need  of  union, 
and  tbe  beginnings  of  predestined 
strife,  were  disclosed  w^en  Spain,  in 
IS80,  annexed  Portugal,  and  became 
mistress  of  America  and  tbe  Indies 
and  sole  sovereign  of  the  seas.  She 
bad  seized  the  klogdoms  of  tbe  earth 
and  tbeir  glory  at  a  slngolariy  dlsas- 
tr«os  momenb  for  the  tonnldable 
problem  that  confronted  Portugal  now 
devolved  on  Spain.  Lisbon  was  ac- 
tually wbat  Venice  had  once  been,— tbe 
common  mart  of  tbe  wbole  world;  but 
the  same  causes  wblcb  'bad  given  ber 
a  brief  prosperity— the  shifting  oC 
trade  by  tbe  dleoovery  of  America  and 
tbe  blocking  of  tbe  Bed  Sea  by  the 
Turfcs— Tvere  already  transferring 
commerce  to  the  Northern  seas.  Am- 
sterdam, London,  were  waiting  to  sup- 
plant Lisbon  as  she  had  supplanted 
Teoice.  There  was  but  one  alternative 
for  Spain:  to  crusb  the  revolted  Pro- 
vinces and  BulJdue  the  rising  power  of 
England,  or  herself  perish  as  the  su- 
preme Worid-Power.  Alva,  Parma, 
Splnola,  showed  •wtiat  her  intentions 
were  In  Holland,  the  Armada  In  Eng- 
land. Tbe  Dutch  called  In  every 
whaler  from  the  ArcUc  seas,  every 
trader  from  tbe  Baltic,  to  tbe  help  of 
tbe  home  country.  The  English,  pro- 
vidently making  the  best  of  a  bad 
chance,  tried  an  alliance  wl/tb  the 
Turks,    the   only    naval    force   which 


oould  cope  with  Spain,  but  Turkish  su- 
premacy In  the  Uedlterranean  bad 
ceased  -with  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
There  waa  oo  h^  for  Dutch  or  lEog- 
Ush  but  from  one  another.  Elizabeth 
sent  such  niggardly  aid  to  Uie  Pro- 
vinces as  her  poverty  and  ber  suspi- 
cions would  alktw;  and  tbe  Dutch  paid 
their  full  share  of  the  t>ai<gain  when 
they  cut  off  Parma's  army  from  Join- 
ing rthe  Anuada.  No  one.  In  that  day, 
mistook  tbe  meaning  of  the  war.  "It 
Is  quite  well  known  here,"  wrote  a 
Venetian  ambassador  during  tbe  siege 
of  Ostend,  "that  had  It  not  been  for 
the  war  in  Flanders,  tbe  king  of 
Spain  could  not  have  been  hindered 
from  imposing  his  will  upon  all  Chris- 
tendom." "The  Queen,"  he  remarks, 
"is  all  the  more  Indlned  to  peace  be- 
cause she  believes  that  she  alone  baa 
frustrated  the  universal  monarchy  of 
Spain."  That  was  Elizabeth's  view. 
But  the  real  bmat  of  the  battle  had 
fallen  on  the  Netherlan<k.  The  100,000 
victims  of  Charles  tbe  Fifth,  tbe 
30,000  of  Alva,  the  multitudes  of  the 
slain  that  lay  at  Haarlem,  Leyden, 
Maeatricht,  the  100.000  dead  at  Os- 
tend. had  saved  not  only  Holland  but 
Eingland. 

Scarcely  bad  tbe  first  extremity  of 
danger  passed  when  tbe  two  thrifty 
nations  of  business  began  to  reckon 
up  tbe  spoils  ta  .be  seized,— the  ^^lla 
of  a  whole  world.  The  day  when  tbe 
two  fleets  sailed  together  into  Cadiz  In 
1590.  destroyed  tbe  Spanish  sh>pe,  and 
pillaged  the  town,  was  In  a  sense  the 
parting  of  tbe  ways.  Practical  Dutch 
tradera  bad  never  tbotvht  It  necessary 
to  shut  np  business  In  a  country  with 
which  they  happened  to  be  fighting, 
and  the  loot  carried  off  by  the  con- 
qnerora  at  Cadiz  -was  made  up  of  the 
merchandise  of  Dutch  warehouses. 
The  merchants  began  to  see  that  their 
rising  fortunes  must  be  cut  dear  from 
the  falling  luck  of  Spain,  that  even  for 
them  there  was  a  healthier  air  on  tbe 
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higb  aeos  tban  In  tbe  hostile  Spanish 
ports. 

So  far  Spaatards  and  Portaguese 
|iad  kept  the  hnowledge  of  naTlgatlon 
pn  the  great  oceaiiB  a  profound  secret. 
But  a  sagactona  Frieslander,  Lln- 
Bchoten^  made  hie  ■vr&s  to  Bombay, 
and  after  thirteen  years  brought  back 
his  maps  and  all  that  ^aa  to  be  known 
about  the  Eastern  voyage— Its  tranJe- 
winds,  harbors,  and  Islands.  So  ivell 
did  his  ccuntrrniien  use  his  scleace 
that  In  twenty  years  they  were  mas- 
ters of  ail  the  paths  of  the  ocean,  and 
bad  thrice  clrcumnaTlgated  the  globe. 
They  at  once,  In  14M,  sent  Llnschoten 
to  seek  In  the  Arctic  seas  a  northwest 
passage  to  India,  they  sailed  round 
the  Cape  to  Java  In  1495,  and  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  In  1498,  ez- 
ploriof;  at  once  the  North  and  tbe 
South  Poles,  Tbe  names  of  their  dis- 
coveries are  scattered  over  the  oceans, 
Spltzbergen  and  Gaipe  Horn,  Tanccn- 
ver  Island  and  Van  Diemen's  I<and, 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand. 

IJnscboten's  maps,  ipnbllshed  In 
London  tn  1498,  raised  a  fury  In  Eng- 
land. From  Rlllances  with  the  Turks, 
frooi  buccaneering  raids  In  the  Levant, 
to  klU  tJie  dying  commerce  of  Venice, 
and  onslaughts  on  Spanish  porta,  "b> 
singe  the  Kli^  of  Spain's  beard,"  they 
t^o  pushed  out  over  the  ocean.  Then 
'began  a  neck-and-neck  race  be4!ween 
Hollanders  and  Englishmen  on  the 
lilgh  seas.  If  the  Dutch  founded  Bata- 
Tla,  then  a»  now  the  capital  of  their 
commercial  empire  In  the  East,  If  they 
settled  In  Borneo,  Cochin  China,  Am- 
boyna,  and  the  Spice  Islands,  and  se- 
cured the  trade  of  India,  Japan,  and 
Ceylon  (1602-1612),  the  E:ngll8h  were 
ever  close  on  their  track,  passing  from 
Benin  (1588)  Into  tbe  Indian  seas, 
sending  rival  traders  to  tbe  Spice 
Islands  and  Ceylon,  to  Java  and  Japan 
(1606-1618).  When  the  Dnlcb,  tnmlng 
from  tbe  Pacific  to  claim  the  whole 
Atlantic,  formed  a  West  Indian  Com- 


pany with  n  monopoly  of  trade  frori 
Africa  to  America,  from  UageHan  to 
Newfoundland  (160T),  tbe  English  too 
sailed  -west.  Tbe  Dub;h  settled  in 
Brazil  and  Ne^  Holland,  -where  tbelr 
merchants  (employing  then  an  English 
pilot)  discovered  tbe  Hudson  Blver 
(1609),  and  later  exceed  the  Connecti- 
cut; the  EogUA  answered  with  col- 
onies In  Virginia,  the  Bermudas,  the 
Barbados  and  <3iilana  (1610-I613>. 
They  sent  out  a  rival  expedition  to 
Hudson  Bay.  Hie  'Hollanders,  It  la 
said,  had  100  ehlpe  In  the  Oold  Coast 
trade,  at  Guinea  and  the  (Tape  de  Verd 
Islands,  and  300  out  -wbale-flabli^  with 
12,000  men;  whereupon  tbe  ^glish 
pressed  tbclr  itrade  with  Benin,  made 
irfantatlons  in  Newfoundland  and 
claimed  the  Spitsbergen  Ocean  as 
tbelr  own  (1010-lGlS).  At  home  they 
saw  the  Dutch  still  lords  of  ttie  Ger- 
man seas,  flatalng  as  oatrageously  aa 
ever  for  English  herrings,  with  ^.000 
ships,  said  Raleigh.  In  tbe  Baltic  trade, 
and  2,000  to  carry  Its  commod- 
ities abroad,  and  buHding  yearly  1,000 
more;  -with  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
<w1iole  world  in  their  hands,  so  that  an 
Ehigliriunan  had  -to  send  his  tnmks  to 
France  by  way  of  Holland.  The  Eng- 
lish, therefore,  as  -was  natural  to  tiie 
weaker  Power,  repudiated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  great  Dntchman  Grodus 
that  the  seas  were  free  to  all,  and 
claimed  sole  right  In  at  least  a  hun- 
dred <mlles  round  every  British  coast; 
BO  nncoogenlal  to  England,  in  her 
struggling  youth,  was  the  Dutch 
theory  of  free  trade  lauded  by  Adam 
Smith.  BO  little  advantage  did  she  see 
her  way  to  get  under  certain  condi- 
tions out  of  tbe  "open  door."  Tbe  no- 
tion of  free  seas,  tbe  BnglMi  said,  -was 
against  the  sense  of  all  peofdes  "ex- 
cepting only  one  nation,  wibo,  ttaongh 
her  native  soil  abounds  with  mlHc,  is, 
nevertheless.  Indebted  to  other  coun- 
tries for  all  other  necessaries,  and  Is 
even   enriched  and    become    hangbtr 
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wiUi  the  spolla  of  all  nattona,  havlDg 
devised  all  dlsUnctloD  In  ber  open  or 
free  aea,  and  tiaa  even  Qie  boldnese  to 
style  beraelt  Inrlttclble."  "If  tbe  'Eag- 
Usb  would  please  to  fix  patisadoes 
roimd  tbe  seas  the;  claimed  as  their 
property,"  retorted  the  Dutch,  "they 
would  wilUngly  Biri>mtt  to  their  de- 
mands." 

By  tbe  time  of  J^amee  the  First  there 
were  enough  commercial  quarrels  to 
dim  lofty  entttuslaams  for  liberty  and 
a  common  Protestantism:  bickerings 
and  grambllngs  aibout  the  cloth  trade 
and  the  herrings,  whftle  fisheries  In  the 
Baoda  Idands,  Amboyoa  massacres, 
and  JAmeson  raids  of  the  old  style. 
When  King  James  expressed  his  sor- 
row tor  these  raids,  and  belted  tbe 
Dutch  would  Join  blm  In  eco-nrglng  tbe 
offenders,  their  ambassador  Oaron  an- 
swered that  they  on  their  part  had  al- 
ready done  so,  but  unbaipplly  they  bad 
always  foand  the  pirates  favored  and 
fostered  In  His  Majesty's  porta. 
"Moreover,  your  Majesty  has  been 
irieased  to  pardon  sevenil  ot  tbem, 
after  conviction,  so  that  they  are  now 
grown  bold  and  are  constantly  pillag- 
ing our  honest  tradesmen." 

To  end  the  DutiA  difficulty  James 
ctMwelved  the  scheme  of  annexation 
and  HwUatlon  of  the  Provlncea  -wblcb, 
ttwogh  nnder  other  forms,  haunted 
BoKllsb  statesmen  for  200  years;  pro- 
poidng  to  divide  their  territory  be- 
tween Prance  and  England  unless 
Qiey  repaid  at  once  tbe  money  lent  by 
BUxabetb  in  tbe  war  with  Philip.  "Let 
th»n  leave  off,"  he  said,  "this  vain- 
glorious thirstlitg  for  the  Utle  <rf  a  free 
state,  which  no  people  are  worthy  of 
that  cannot  stand  by  themselves,  and 
dMdafUvr  inter  not."  There  were 
reasons  at  home  that  made  the  Eng- 
VMi  little  willtne  to  trnderstand  tbe 
passion  of  a  free  pec^le  for  political 
liberty,  or  to  treat  with  respect  tbe 
rl^ts  ot  a  small  State. 

This  Incident  marks  the  attttode  of 
LiTixn  Aoa.         vni,.  TI,        807 


the  two  countries  for  tbe  foUowtng 
century.  Freed  from  all  external  peril, 
England  had  plunged  Into  the  gayety 
of  free  adventure,  the  lust  of  plunder, 
tbe  wild  ravages  cA  magnificent  buc- 
caneers whose  piracies  brought  her  a 
far  richer  treasure  than  laborloUB  col- 
onists coald  give.  The  country  was 
safe,  safe  enough  to  wage  a  dvll  war, 
to  execute  one  king,  banish  another, 
and  bring  In  a  new  dynasty,  start  wars 
of  IncorporatloD  and  extermination  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  iplay  at  des- 
perate contlnenbl  Intrigues.  In  her 
lucky  century,  from  1588  to  1692,  she 
saw  tbe  destroctlon  of  all  tbe  naval 
Ptwers  she  had  to  fear,— Spain,  Hol- 
land and  France.  The  Dutch  were  In 
another  case.  For  tbem  tbe  century 
brought  no  rest  or  security.  Twice,  at 
its  beginning  and  at  Its  close,  Holland, 
at  the  risk  of  ber  existence,  bore  the 
brunt  of  a  forty  years'  war  Xo  deliver 
Europe  from  the  threat  of  universal 
monarchy.  Before  tbe  armies  of  Spain 
Wlllam  tbe  Silent  bad  prepared  for  a 
Great  Trek  of  the  whole  Dutch  people 
to  the  Sontb  Seas;  a  hundred  years  la- 
ter tbe  statesmen  about  WHlam  ttie 
Third  contemplated  a  Great  Trek  be- 
fore the  hosts  of  France.  Between 
these  great  struggles  they  bad  to  face 
the  plots  of  enemtea  that  never  ccAsed 
—plots  to  give  away  the  land  In  mar- 
riage dowries,  to  partltloa  It,  to  en- 
croach on.  Its  borders.  Every  revolu- 
tion In  the  new  Republic  was  subordi- 
nated -to  the  fear  ot  invasion.  Her 
statesmen,  Baraweldts  and  De  Witts, 
f^l  before  that  terror.  The  country 
was  only  preserved  by  the  Intelligence, 
sagacity,  and  Integrity  of  the  people. 
They  had  been  till  Philip's  time  little 
better  than  an  assodatton  of  shop- 
keepers, ready  to  suffer  every  Indlg- 
nlty,  political  and  spiritual,  it  trade 
was  left  tbem.  They  had  gone  to  war 
on  trade.  But  In  tbe  contest  a  new 
zeal  was  stirred~the  love  of  country, 
the  love  of  political  and  rellglouB  tree- 
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dom.  In'  tMIr  great  calamities  trade 
was  DO  longer  tbe  first  tlioq^ht.  In- 
deed the  traders  themselvee  had  be- 
come tbe  main  line  of  national  de- 
fence, the  one  hope  of  Holland,  forts 
and  plantations  and  settlements  re- 
garded as  morements  In  a  desiterate 
campaign  for  tbe  flalrntlon  of  tbelr 
country.  It  -was  now  that  the  dyke 
raised  by  her  patient  sons 

Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usnrpa  tbe 

Bbore 
Willie  tbe  pent  Ocean  rising  o'er  tbe 

pile 
Bees  an  amphlbloos  world  beneath  bim 

Laboriously  learning  to  fill  their  nar- 
row gardens  with  winter  roots,  trans- 
ferrlDg  them  slo>w1y  to  tbe  field,  tbey 
taugbt  Bnropean  nations  how  to  pre- 
eerve  cattle  through  tbe  winter,  and 
ibanMh  Bcurry  and  leprosy  by  a  con- 
stant Bui^ly  of  wholesome  and  fresh 
food;  taught  the  English,  It  Is  said,  to 
double  tbelr  populatim.  They  discov- 
ered and  improved  artificial  grasses, 
wblcb  again  enabled  them  to  Increase 
their  stock  on  the  land.  Granaries  In 
Amsterdam  were  filled  wltb  a  coople 
of  years'  supply,  of  imported  com  to 
eke  out  tbelr  own  scanty  store.  They 
had  made  of  Amsterdam  tbe  ware- 
honse  of  the  world,  her  dockyards 
more  full  of  timber,  and  her  cellars  of 
wine-casks,  ber  bank  hoarding  up 
more  specie,  than  aU  the  rest  of  En- 
rope;  but  the  national  wealth  served, 
not  for  the  enervation  of  the  people, 
but  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  the  same 
parsimony  and  frugality  of  life  In  the 
midst  of  such  commercial  riches: 
"crouching  at  home"  In  Dryden'a 
scornful  ilbe:— 

Thither  the  wealth  of  all  tbe  world  did 


In  tbe  first  year  of  the  tmce,  1609,  tbe 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  "was  founded  and 
put  in  charge  of  tbe  burgomasters  lA 
the  to-wn— ft  Bank  which,  for  its  never- 
violated  credit,  its  immense  treasure, 
and  Its  Importance  in  commerce,  may 
Justly  be  called  tbe  first  In  Europe.  In 
16T2,  tbe  French  armies  camping  In 
Dtrecht,  twenty-one  miles  from  Ams- 
terdam, there  -was  a  panic  and  run  on 
tbe  bank.  The  d^  magistrate  took 
tbe  people  into  tbe  treasury  and 
showed  them  tbe  store  of  gold  nn- 
tooched,  masses  of  coin  among  the  rest 
half  melted  In  tbe  great  fire  which 
many  years  before  had'  happened  In 
the  Stadthonse. 

Tbe  EngUsh  bad  neither  considered 
nor  appreciated  the  etubbom  love  of 
country  and  of  liberty  that  marked  tlie 
now  Holland.  They  held  to  the  good  old 
Idea  of  a  petty  peof^  of  sbopkeepen. 
Covetous  plans  of  spoliation  revived. 
Cromwell,  with  bis  head  full  of 
schemes  of  incorporation  for  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Holland,  proposed  to  tbe 
Dutch,  In  1651,  to  form  a  more  inti- 
mate and  strict  alllaDce.  "Fadamus 
eos  in  onam  gen  tern,"  explained  Tbnr- 
loe.  deep  in  tbe  confidence  of  Crom- 
'well.  The  spirit  of  the  burghers  rose 
at  tbe  hint  of  danger  to  tbelr  national 
freedom.  "The  alliance  proposed," 
answered  De  Witt,  "between  a  small 
State  like  ours  and  a  great  State  like 
England  would  mean  our  political  ex- 
tinction." With  Insolent  and  threat^i- 
Ing  'words  tbe  ambassador  returned  to- 
Ihigiand  and  the  Navigation  Act  was 

From  tbe  moment  "when  tbe  great 
duel  between  Holland  and  England  be- 
gan, only  one  end  was  possible;  bo 
great  were  the  resources  of  the  Elng- 
lisb  In  land.  In  poptdation,  in  real 
wealth,  as  opposed  to  tbe  mercantile 
simulacra  of  wealth,  In  position  to 
command  the  seas,  compared  with  the 
drowning  soil  '^vhere  the  broad  oce&n 
leans  upon  Qie  land,"  which  the    Hol- 
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l&Dders  bsd  redeemed  -witli  an  Incred- 
ible toll,  "nniffh,  poor,  content,  nngov- 
ernablr  bold."  la  tbe  herolBm  of  that 
fatal  strife  lies  aU  Its  dignity  and 
honor. 

Wltbout  stialnlng  paralleta  too  far 
tbere  now  began  a  situation  like  tbat 
Tblch  we  see  to-day  on  a  antftUer  scale 
(between  Buelisb  and  Dutch.  Neither 
people  has  changed  its  temper,  on  laid 
aaide  Its  deepest  passions.  Tbe  young 
BeitnbUc  of  1651  -was  but  forty  years 
old  by  mKertaln  trace,  and  three  yean 
old  by  treaty.  It  had  a  tons  score  of 
qnarraU  with  the  KngUsh.  The  States, 
tbrebodlDg  with  good  reason  a  coming 
attack  from  England  had  begun  has- 
tily to  add  to  their  naval  force,  which 
had  fallen  very  low.  They  had  sent 
out  Tromp  to  chastise  English  pirates 
who  preyed  from  Scllly  on  their  com- 
mence. They  were  very  sensitive  of 
the  dignity  of  their  flag,  scarcely  dar- 
ing to  order  their  admirals  to  dip  It  to 
an  Ensllah  fleet.  Two  parties  divided 
their  coaineels,  the  progressive  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam,  and  old  conser- 
vatives that  supported  the  StadthoWer. 
Bi^land,  meanwhile,  was  In  a  strong 
Imperial  mood,  as  vre  should  say,  fresh 
from  Incorporating  tbe  three  king- 
doms, ncTviy  embariied  on  a  bold  co- 
lonial policy.  She  had  enjccessfally 
ended  tbe  Scotch  war.  «ie  had  Just 
made  a  revolution  In  ter  navy,  and 
formed  a  fleet  Independent  of  the  mer- 
chants' ships;  and  could  now,  for  the 
Brst  time,  safely  throw  the  force  of 
three  kingdoms  and  of  a  powerful 
navy  on  the  Dutch.  Cromwell,  more- 
over, after  long  negotiations,  bad  his 
soMlers  actually  shipped  (1662)  to  oc- 
cupy Dunkirk,  promised  him  by 
France— the  Delagoa  Bay  of  the  situa- 
tion—from -which.  If  It  was  once  Brit- 
ish, he  «mld  shut  Holland  in  a  comer, 
destroy  her  outlet'  to  the  aea.  and 
break  her  commerce  and  very  means 
of  life.  No  moment  could  be  more  fa- 
vorable for  the   (Igbt     It    was   com- 


mooly  believed  that  the  Dutch,  eager 
to  get  boA  to  their  sbcqts,  would  make 
no  stand  on  the  field.  Cromwell  was 
Informed  the  war  would  be  short,  and 
the  Hollanders  easy  to  settle  do'wn 
with  in  peace  afterwards,  for  bad  they 
not  even  made  friends  with  Spala?  All 
the  grlevancee,  therefore,  of  fifty  years 
were  gathered  by  the  Engll^  la  one 
black  UsL  Tbe  Dutch  sent  embasslea 
to  treat  In  the  very  spirit  of  Kroger— 
"All,  all,  all,  except  tbe  freedom  of  my 
country."  They  offered  the  fuUest 
commercial  nndon  Instead  of  a  politi- 
cal alliance.  They  promised  to  give 
an  Indemnity  for  tbe  Amboyna  mas- 
sacres thirty  years  before;  to  dip  their 
flag  In  Bnellsh  waters;  to  pay  a  fair 
sum  for  the  damage  done  In  a  battle 
with  Tromp.  Their  amhassadors  took 
"God,  the  searcher  of  man's  heart,  to 
witness  that  the  most  unhappy  fight  of 
the  ships  <a.  the  two  commonwealths 
did  happen  against  tbe  knon^rledge  and 
will  of  the  Lords  States  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  that  wltii 
grief  and  astonlBlunent  they  received 
the  fatal  news  of  that  unhappy  rash 
action.  That  they  did  consult  and  en- 
deavor to  find  what  remedy  may  be 
aipplled  to  that  ranv  and  bloody  wonnd, 
to  which  end  they  have  written  to 
gather  a  solemn  Parliament,  whereby 
they  do  not  doubt  but  that  a  way  may 
be  found  to  shun  the  detestable  shed- 
aiug  0*  Ohrisdaa  blood,  so  much  de- 
sired by  the  common  enemies  of  both 
nations  and  of  tbe  reformed  religion. 
We  crave  this  most  honorable  coimcil 
by  onr  conmon  liberty  and  rell^ou  to 
suffer  nothing  to  be  done  In  too  much 
beat,  that  afterwards  may  prove 
neither  reparable  nor  revocable  by  too 
late  vows  and  wishes,  and  that  you  let 
US  receive  a  kind  answer  to  our  lost  re- 
qnest"  The  Parliament  of  Ehigland 
answered  that  "the  extraordinary  pre- 
paration of  men  of  war,  and  the  In- 
structions given  to  your  commanders 
at  sea;  give  much  cause  to  believe  that 
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the  Lords  States  0«oenU  bav«  an  In- 
lentloD  by  force  to  uBUrp  the  kmywn 
lifUtB  of  Bnghtnd  in  the  eeaa.  Wbere- 
tore  PaFllftment  most  endearor  to  «e^ 
reinratlon  lor  tbe  tfoiie  already  mf- 
tered,  and  eecailty  tliat  tbe  like  be  not 
Attempted  for  the  future."  Cromwell 
bad  closed  the  dark  tale  (rf  rell^ous 
conflicts  elnce  tbe  Reformation  bf  his 
Irish  war,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  In 
tbe  itory  of  civilized  cotintrles;  In  bla 
war  with  ttie  Dutch,  for  the  poaseMtoD 
ef  trade,  be  opened  tbe  series  of  com- 
mercial stroggles  by  wblcb  Europe  la 
fltlU  rent  aeonder. 

After  a  year's  war  the  English  pro- 
posed to  «Ktingnt8b  tbe  ProTlsce*  as 
KB  tndependeat  St&te,  and  absorb  Hol- 
land Into  England  '*as  Mie  people  and 
commonwealth:"  no  alliance,  they  ex- 
plained, but  "tbe  makia?  o(  two  MtTer- 
elgn  States  one,  onder  one  aopreme 
power."  Htgh  In  s^drit  and  course, 
tbey  lielleTed  tbemselres  strong 
enou^  to  enforce  any  demands  tbey 
Cho«e  to  ma>ke.  But  they  had  not  reck- 
oned with  Oie  temper  of  Holland.  Tbe 
Dntoh  answer  was  ^ven  in  the  battle 
of  the  Tieiel.  "O  Lord,"  prayed  the 
elder  Tromp  struck  down  by  a  mdlet, 
"be  merdfnl  to  me  and  Thy  poor 
people."  The  fleet  bad  lost  over  6,000 
men,  but  not  a  man  In  the  States 
would  bear  of  the  extjnction  of  hia 
country.  They  refused  Cromwell's 
next  proposal  for  an  alliance  to  divide 
the  worid  with  them,  the  whole  of  Asia 
for  the  Dotoh,  all  America  to  the  Eng- 
lish; with  Protestant  mlaionaries  fol- 
kywluK  their  conquerlas  fleets  to 
^iread  the  faith  of  Jesus.  They  re- 
fused to  desert  their  Danish  allies  at 
hla  bidding,  and  ppapared  to  flght  to 
the  last  man.  This  trwo-yenrs'  war  had 
exhausted  tb^r  treasure  and  Injured 
their  commerce  more  than  the  eighty 
year«  of  maritime  war  with  Spain; 
loaded  the  people  with  an  unexampled 
debt,  closed  their  fisheries,  intemwted 
trade,  till  3,000  bousea  lay  vacant  In 


Atnsterdftm  alone.  They  were  w- 
Shaken  by  calamity.  Tbe  ftiry  of 
their  patriotlun  bore  down  tbe  Eng- 
lish; and  m  view  of  Dntoh  doggedness 
Cromwell  had  to  be  content  with  a  se- 
cret engagement  for  the  weakening  of 
the  Dntch  State,  that  tbe  House  of 
Orange  sbouid  forever  be  exelnded 
from  power.  The  Ebigllsb,  De  Witt 
Bald,  as  Dutch  ministers  might  have 
said  a  hundred  years  later,  were  al- 
ways interfering  In  tbeir  domestic  con- 
cerns, a  policy  it  was  extremely  difll- 
cnlt  to  parry. 

Such  a  peace  bad  no  elements  of  per- 
manence. The  EngUsh  had  noted  two 
hundred  years  before,  as  Cromwell  did 
now,  tbe  essential  weakness  of  a  coun- 
try unalrie  to  maintain  Itaelf,  and  de- 
pending for  Its  subslstonce  on  the  pre- 
carious trade  of  the  ocean— as  of 
"Carthage,  mli^ty  In  her  Alpa,"  that 
"stooped  to  Rome  less  wealthy  bnt 
moT«  strone."  Nor  bad  tbe  peace  dellT- 
ered  the  EngHsh  from  tlte  thing  they 
feared,  Datch  rivalry  in  connnerce. 
Tbe  Dutch  East  India  Company  was 
pushed  on  with  extramdlnary  energy 
and  success.  They  had  sprung  on  the 
EnglUh  a  new  grievance,  which  waa  to 
lost  long,  by  capturing  the  Cape  from 
the  Portuguese  and  [Wanting  on  It  a 
Dutch  colony.  The  matter  rankled  In 
Englishmen's  minds;  who  declared 
that  the  Cape  had  already  been  given 
to  themselvea  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
claimed  Into  the  bargain  the  whole  of 
Vhe  Dutch  settlements  on  tbe  coast  4rf 
Africa.  Oddly  enough,  there  was  mixed 
np  with  these  larger  Questions  a  bill 
for  Indemnity  demanded  for  a  slave 
ship  and  a  derelict  vessel  to^en  some 
years  before  by  the  Dutch,  of  a  value 
of  97,000  guilders,  for  which  tbe  Eng- 
lish asked  1,000,000,  to  cover  l>oth  the 
value  and  the  detriment  to  their  col- 
onies. Downlnig,  the  English  ambas- 
sador In  Holland,  patronized  by  Crom- 
well, Monk,  and  Charies  the  Second, 
had  bought  up  this  claim  for  a  moder- 
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ste  man,  and  to  reTenge  blmseU  on  tbe 
States  for  not  mTioK  his  demand,  la- 
bored iDceBsantli'  to  Inflame  ill-fedlng 
In  England  and'  ba«ten  irar.  Tbere 
were  empire-mukera  then  as  onscru- 
pDlouB  as  (ber  were  daring.  An  Englleb 
fleet  wae  de^iatcbed  in  1864.  In  full 
time  of  peace,  to  capbore  tbe  Dntcb 
aetitlements  of  West  Africa,  and,  cross- 
ing tbe  Atlantic,  to  aelse,  on  pretence 
of  a  grant  made  bj  James  tbe  First  In 
1820,  Nenr  Holland  and  Now  Amst^r- 
dam,  "Which  the  Dutch  bad  held  for 
over  baU  a  century.  It  wae  an  easj 
capture,  New  Ametordam  being  whoHy 
mqufftared  for  resistance;  and  the 
Duke  of  Torlc.  Chairman  of  the  West 
India  Company  and  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  tbe  Fleet,  gave  his  name  to 
tbe  ttrwn  whicb  the  fleet  bad  w<m  for 
tbe  Company,  while  Charles,  to  ap- 
pose tbe  Zhitch,  profeflBad  entire  te- 
norance,  and  put  the  commander, 
HoJmes,  for  a  few  days  in  the  Tower, 
l^ie  war  tbat  followed,  famous  for 
battlee  unparall^ed  in  aaTo)  history, 
failed  at  last  bef(H«  tbe  Hagne  and 
Great  Fire:  but,  when  all  other  terms 
of  peace  had  been  arranged,  It  needed 
the  fleet  of  De  Baxter  In  tbe  Ituunes, 
and  "the  roar  of  foreign  guns  beard 
for  tbe  flrst  and  last  time  'by  the  clti- 
Bens  of  LondMi,"  to  make  the  EhigUsh 
abandon  tbe  claim  of  the  million  and  a 
half  of  gulMers  for  "moral  and  Intel- 
tectnal  damages." 

The  genhM  and  lofty  patriotism  of 
De  Bii3^r  could  but  delay  for  a  little 
time  tbe  mln  of  Dntch  Beai>o<wer  by 
her  two  formidable  enemies— EXwland 
and  France.  Hatf  a  dosen  years  later 
tbey  imltedi  to  break  tbe  stubborn 
might  of  Holland.  She  fought  under 
the  great  De  Royter  in  1672  a  hopeless 
and  glorious  war. 

I  never  saw  hhn  [a  Frenchman  once 
wrote  of  that  great  hero]  other  than 
even-tempered;  and  when  victory  was 
assured,  saying  always  It  was  the  good 
God  that  gives  it  to  oe.    Amid  tbe  dls- 


coders  of  tbe  fleet  and  tbe  appeaimacc 
of  loss,  be  seemed  to  be  moved  only  by 
tbe  ndafortone  to  bis  country,  but  al- 
ways submls«fve  to  the  vrill  of  God. 
Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  he  haa 
Bomethlog  of  the  framknese  and  la(A  of 
polish  of  our  patrtarcbsi  and,  to  con- 
chide  what  I  have  to  say  of  him,  I  wll* 
relate  that  the  day  after  tbe  victory  I 
found  him  sweeping  his  oiwn  room  and 
feeding  his  chickens. 

The  battle  of  tbe  Texel  In  1673  was 
tbe  last  flght  between  Bngland  and 
Holland  for  tbe  maatery  of  the  aeoa. 
The  devoted  country,  tbe  noble  citadel 
for  all  Europe  of  nadtoial  and  Intel- 
lectual freedom,  was  first  shaken  be- 
fore the  comliincd  power  of  England 
and  France.  She  hod  innnedlatxiy  be- 
fore her  a  more  perilous  and  costly 
war  than  the  War  of  Independence  a 
hundred  years  earlier. 

William  tbe  Stadtbolder  roused  bis 
country  agalnat  Lewie  the  Foarteentb, 
and  nnder  his  domination  England  anif 
H<dtand  were  forced  Into  union  i&e  ttie 
second  and  the  last  time  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  Eiuope  (1688-1714).  'Rie 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  English  Revolution  were  mere  epi- 
sodes In  the  Dutch  game  of  fighting 
Lewis,  recognized  as  such  "by  the  Pc^w, 
tbe  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  Spain. 
Innocent  the  Eleventh,  as  bead  of  Qte 
confederation  oif  whicb  William  w«a 
the  leading  Ileotenant,  sent  him  taia 
benediction  and  fervent  hope  for  bla 
success  In  England;  and  tbe  Orange- 
men of  Ireland  sail  celebrate  the  day 
■when  tbe  monarch  of  glorious,  plona, 
and  Immortal  memory  fotrght  tbe  bat- 
tle of  the  Boyne  as  the  lieutenant  of 
tbe  Pope. 

Marlborontrb  carried  on  the  work  of 
William,  and  when  the  Dutch  war  o( 
forty  years  closed  In  1713  tbe  domina- 
tion of  France  bad  been  averted.  Bnt 
tbe  last  alliance  of  the  two  peoples 
ended  In  bitterness  and  anger.  Hence- 
forth, Enfcland  sailed  the  ocean  witb- 
ont  a  rival.    As  she  had  united  -wltll 
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Frasoe,  In  1672,  to  break  tbe  aea- 
power  of  the  Dutch,  ebe  bad  united 
with  the  Dutch  ti>  break,  In  1602,  at  La 
Ho£ue  the  naral  power  of  France. 
fib«  had  fDll7  entered  on  her  great 
proaperit}'.  As  for  the  Dutch,  tbey  bad 
saved  the  Indcfieiidence  of  their  coon- 
try:  they  had  lost  not  a  foot  at  ground 
In  SuFc^e,  only  a  fenr,  and  tihe  least 
important,  colonies  abroad.  Almost 
alone,  by  their  extraordinary  commer- 
cial and  marlttme  ability,  they  bad 
borne  the  bardea  of  tbe  vrax;  and  Ita 
close  sarw  their  commerce  bordened, 
their  sea-power  broken,  and  their  posi- 
tion among  the  natknw  lost  by  tbe 
Sheer  exhaustion  of  the  strife.  Tbe 
price  of  freedom  was  heavy— a  people 
robbed  ot  hope,  worn  down  by  an  ap- 
palling load  of  taxatlMi.  mined,  but 
for  tbelr  enduring  thrift  and  native  in- 

We  nnderstaad  better  the  character 
of  tbe  Dutch  as  we  see  It  fized  In  tbat 
appalling  struggle  of  ISO  years.  There 
was  no  cruelty  Holland  had  ncrt 
aafTered,  no  bnitaUty  ebe  bad  not  wit- 
nessed, from  Alva  to  Vlllars,  givlnr  ber 
children  by  the  bimdred  thousand  to 
expiate  In  every  bomor  of  pain  and 
death  the  crimes  of  patriotism  and  re- 
I%lon.  Created,  as  it  'were,  by  ferocity, 
ber  people  had  been  toughened  and 
hardened  by  tbe  harshness  of  tbeir 
struggle;  never  called  out  to  fight  save 
In  the  face  of  overwiiehning  odds,  they 
learned  In  conflict  a  dark  and  silent 
fatalism,  a  stem  Inbumanity  that 
cared  little  to  spare  otbers  tbe  rough- 
ness they  tbemselves  had  borne.  From 
a  bard  and  hazardous  life  gentler  mor- 
tals fled  "to  sport  and  flutter  In  a 
milder  air."  Grave,  hopeless,  and  im- 
conquerable,  tbelr  noblest  leaders  drew 
from  tbe  horrors  ot  persecution  and 
defeat  a  deep  and  soteimn  piety.  "The 
weaker  anr  fleet  Is,"  said  De  Huyter, 
before  the  combined  powers  of  France 
and  BnglnDd.  "the  more  confldently  I 
expect  a  victory,  not  from    our    own 


strength,  bat  from  tbe  arm  of  tbe  Al 
mighty." 

The  iKmer  of  tbe  Dotoh  broken, 
there  was  no  kunget  any  occasion  for 
tbe  EnsUsh  to  fear  t<heir  rivalry,  or 
even  thdr  prosperity.  Two  ambltlonB, 
nevertheless,  bad  been  bequea^ned  ta 
her  by  the  war  of  Cromwell,  which  bad 
etui  to  be  sad^ed.  Tbe  desire  to  as- 
sert, for  the  better  security  of  Eng- 
land, a  control  of  some  sort  over  H<ri.- 
lasd  and  Its  ports  was  intensified  by 
the  union  of  Hanover  and  England. 
WKh  tbe  growtb  of  Bngllsh  naval 
power,  the  clamor  for  tbe  Cape  and 
tbe  best  harbors  of  the  Bastam  seas 
grerw  louder.  England's  chance  to 
gratify  tbe  desires  of  150  yesrs  arrived 
when  a  new  war  for  universal  domlii- 
iou  broke  up  public  right  and  Intemar 
tlonol  law. 

No  wonder  Qiat  Holland,  after  Its 
supreme  effort  and  vast  disasters, 
sank  Into  a  deep  fatigue  and  apathy, 
an  oputeit  commercial  State,  "dull  as 
tbelr  lakes  tbat  slumber  In  the  stiwm" 
—liberty  itself  bartered  In  tbe  degen- 
erate land;  "the  needy  sell  It  and  ttie 
rich  man  buys."  In  1787  the  ancient 
conteet  broke  out  between  tbe  old  Re- 
pul)Ucan  party  and  the  party  of  t3ie 
Stadtbolder,  but  now  tbe  House  of 
Orange  was  maintained  In  power  (a 
policy  opporite  to  tbat  of  Oromwell 
seeming,  by  Chls  time,  best  suited  to 
English  interests)  by  the  forces  of 
England  and  Prussia;  UH  the  Republi- 
cans welcomed  the  Freikdi  as  libera- 
tors and  set  up  In  1T9S  the  Batavlan 
Ret>abllc,  acknowledfred  by  France, 
and  Prussia  and  Spalo,  in  tbe  Treaty 
of  Basle.  Tbe  Stadtbolder  fled  to  Eng^ 
land,  and  became  for  twenty  years  an 
Engtlsb  i>enetoner.  He  bad  urought 
with  him  as  many  ships  as  be  could 
carry  off,  which  tbe  English,  In  consid- 
eration, presumably,  of  their  bospttal- 
Ity,  added  to  their  own  navy,  and  Hol- 
bind  saw  them  no  more.  They  took 
from  tbe  dethroned  lulnce    an    addl- 
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tional  recompenBo— a  -ntitteD  uuthorltr  poleon'e  "bhinderbtus  pointed  at  Lon- 
to  tbe  British  OoT«nimeiit  to  !i<>Id  tlie  don."  Under  En^llA  pressare,  tbere- 
Dotcb  colonies,  the  Cap«,  Ceylon,  fore,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  »et  over 
JavK,  etc.,  In  his  name.  England  acte<l  tbe  eeren  Piotestant  States  of  Hol- 
Ter;  rapidly  <hi  thia  permission;  as  the  land  and  the  ten  Catholic  province*  of 
Datch  agents  at  the  Gape  declined  to  Belglom  as  King  of  the  Netherlands; 
«an7  oDt  orders  the  Stadtholder  had  Amsteidam  and  Bnwoels  -were  mado 
no  power  to  give,  and  awaited  Inetnic-  the  capitals,  and  Dutch  the  official  laa- 
tlons  from  the  de  fado  government  at  guage^  which  led  to  some  incongnittleB. 
home,  the  EnglMi  eelssed  the  Dutch  The  new  kingdom  thus  formed  was 
eonth  African  colony  by  fonoe.  In  the  practically  a  British  province.  Their 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  oc-  most  Intimate  relations  -with  the  Brit- 
cupied  Capetown  In  September  ITQS.  leh  people,  the  Prince  at  Orange  Ul> 
By  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  (1802),  bow-  nounced,  would  soon  be  strengthened 
ever,  they  were  obliged  1»  restore  all  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son.  Eng- 
the  Diftch  possessions;  and  a  solemn  llflh  and  Hanoverian  troops  occnpied 
thankflglTlDg  was  held  In  Capetown  at  Osteiid,  AntTwerp,  and  other  strong 
tbe  departure  of  the  English  In  1S03.  places,  to  enatrie  the  King  of  the  Neth- 
No  sooner  was  the  war  renewed  than  erlande  to  hold  down  Belgium,  and  to 
they  seized  Tarloos  coveted  colonies:  resist  France  and  French  Inflnence. 
Ceykm.  Demerara,  Esaeqnibo,  Berblce,  "It  would  be  quite  impossible,"  ImtA 
with  a  valD  attempt  on  Java;  their  Liverpool  said,  "to  embark  this  coon- 
ships  were  seen  hovering  about  the  try  In  a  war  at  preoent  except  upon 
Oape;  two  secret  expeditions  appeared  some  clear,  distinct  British  Interest. 
In  1806,  and  In  1806  the  Dirtob  and  The  defence  of  Holland  and  the  T»w 
French  forces  were  defeated,  and  the  Countries  is  the  only  thing  that  would 
Oape  occupied  again  by  the  English,  be  r^arded  In  this  Ught"  The  Bar- 
under  the  old  anthorlty  of  the  Prince  rier  Fortreesea  of  Belglnm  having 
of  Orange.  Nominally  holding  for  the  been  destroyed  by  Joseph  ti)e  Second, 
Dtitcb.  and  vltli  Dutcb  Inhabitant  at  the  Difte  of  Wellington  was  sent  over 
least  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  the  to  report  on  a  plan  of  fortification, 
Bnglish,  they  proclaimed  EagliEdi  the  which  he  did  in  a  l<Hig  memorandnmi, 
offlcial  laognage  (1809).  and  advised  that  a  committee  of  Dntch 
One  of  Cromwell's  atms  was  secured  and  English  ofScers  ehonid  make  out 
by  the  seizure  of  the  colonies.  There  the  estimates.  They  fixed  the  cost  at 
rematned  the  other,  tbe  control  of  tbe  two  millions.  The  King  had  neither 
Dutch  coast.  Lord  Liverpool  was  much  money  nor  troops;  and  by  arrange- 
preoccnpled  with  the  creation  of  a  bar-  ment  England  gave  Ave  millions,  dls- 
rier  against  Prance  or  a  mld-Buro^an  tlnctly  eet  apart  to  restore  the  fort- 
Power,  to  shield  Hanover  and  eventu-  nsses  and  maintain  the  English  gar- 
ally  England.  At  the  first  settlement  risons,  and  to  free  the  Treasury  from 
of  Europe,  tberetore,  In  1814,  Ehigland  an  Inconvenient  debt  to  Bnssla;  Qte 
took  steps  to  secure  an  extended  c<»i-  money  tbt»  given  being  formally  set 
tlnental  coastline  under  ber  protection,  off  against  the  oversea  possessions  of 
Holding  Hanover  already,  she,  by  re-  Holland,  wOilcb  England  bad  seized  As 
storing  the  Prince  of  Orange,  held  Hoi-  trustee  of  Ibe  Filnce  of  Orange.  This 
land  too;  by  nnitlng  to  Holland  the  ten  snm  has  been  spoken  of  ae  compensa- 
provlnces  of  Belglnm  (which  had  been  tlon  given  for  the  colonies,  and  as  a 
Incorporated  Into  Prance  for  twenty-  matter  of  form  It  may  be  so  described, 
one  years)  she   secured    Antwerp,  Na-  though  the  compensation  was  In  fact 
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little  more  thaa   s  paper  •traaaaction.  hlBtorioal  bent  a<   HoUand  and  Bel- 

Tbe  real  price  for  vUcb  Uie  Prince  of  slum. 

Orange    bad    abandoned    the    colonies  So  long,    boiwevsr,    as    Encland    re- 

waa  Belgium  and  tbe  royal  title;  •while  malned  ateaidfast  lo  ber  seU-lmiMised 

Bttgland  must  In  any  case  bare  given  vbUgattona  to  Holland,  and  as  lone  a» 

to   Holland  every  'peonf  of   the  five  the  Holy  Alliance  reioaloed  ponverfnl 

mllUonft— much  aa  money    might    now  and  active,  BelKlane  bad   to   bear   the 

be  given  In  Sgypt— to  maintain  her  I>ntcb  yoke  In  alleuce  and  sBbmlaslon. 

continental  policy  and  protect  "Brltlab  A  change  came,   however,  -when  Can- 

InterestB."  ning  detached  England  from   the  Holy 

The  ooloor  of  Java,  vrhlch  the  EIng-  Alliance,    and    the   spread    of  Liberal 

IJBh  had  also  since  held  professedly  for  Ideas  brought  Chat  recognition  of  na- 

Holland,  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  tlonallty  which  has  been  the  main  po- 

the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815).  The  i»o-  UUcal  factor  of  the  nlnetentb  cenVury. 

tential  riches  of  Java  -v/ere  umknown.  Boused  by  the  movement  for   reform 

Even  the  Dutch  settlements  had  large-  at  home,  sbe  became  less  and  lees  tbe 

ly  disB^peorcd;  and  tbe  island,  which,  advocate  of  the  settlement  of  IttlS.    In 

dming  tbe  French  occupation,  had  been  1S30  France  cast  out  the  line  of  Boui- 

reorgaolsed,  under  tbe  personal  dlcec-  bon,  which  had  been  forced  ivon  ber, 

tion  of  Napcdeon,  by  ttie  Iroa  Marshal  to   choose    from    another    branch   the 

Daendels,  had  been  used  mainly  as  a  Citizen  King,  and  England  In  her  dem- 

place    of    arms.     But  the  restoratlMi  ocratic  mood    applauded    the    change, 

was  not  without  Ili-feellog.    The  Eng-  A  close  entente  cordiate  united  the  two 

Ush,  holding  la   trust   for   tbe    Dntcb,  great    Western    peoples    of     Europe, 

bad  made  a  series  of  'treaties  with  the  Democracy    sent    a    tbrlll    tbrongbmit 

native  princes   which    were    Inconris-  Bnrope,  and  Paris  <Hice  more  became 

tent  "With  Dutch  sovereignty,  and  were  '  what  she  had  been  sixty  years  earlier, 

naturally  abrogated  by   the  Dotch   lu  the  focns  of  European  political  activ- 

181B.      To  tbe  violent  protests  of  Sir  Ity.    Antwerp   and   Brussels,     kindled 

Stamford  Raffles,  Ibey  anewered  that  to  sudden  life,  rose  against  their  Dutch 

the    Island     reverted     to     them     by  masters.    Uncbecked  by  the  throats  of 

poatUmittiKm  cleared  of    all   od  Interim  Kueela,     Austria,     and     Pmsala,     tbe 

obllKations,    which    -was     undoubtedly  French  swarmed  to  the  Belgian  fion- 

the  sound  view  In  the  eye  of  Interna-  tier— that  frontier  which    British    gold 

tional    law,     else    the    trustee    could  had  fortified  against  tiiem,  whece  noV 

whittle  away  tbe  rigbts  of    the    bene-  'the  Belgians  bslledi    them    with    Joy. 

flclary.  They    offered    tbe    crown    to    Ix>uls 

Tbe  Cape,  Ceylon,  and  the  Dutch  Fhlllippe's  son,  but  tbe  oBCer  was  de- 
West  Indies  had  now  passed  dednltely  cllned.  HollaDd,  meantime,  with  her 
to  England,  and  Ihe  policy  Initiated  by  stubborn  spirit,  gaOiered  80,000  men 
Cromwell  was  so  far  triumirfiant  Her  for  battle.  Before  such  a  force,  backed 
bold  on  tbe  Eiuropean  coast  by  the  nn-  by  tibe  great  E>aropean  Powers 
natural  tmlon  of  Holland  and  Belgium  France,  even  with  tbe  migbty  anny 
wae  maintained  for  fifteen  years,  end-  wblcb  Soult  had  organized,  dared  not 
ing  m  'the  revohitlon  of  1830.  The  ar-  measure  swords.  She  would  have 
rangemente  made  by  the  statesmen  of  ruebed  to  assured  naval  and  imllitary 
Europe  at  Vienna  were  mostly  unsuc-  nrin.  But,  to  the  'horror  of  the  Dutch, 
cessful.  Most  notable  of  all  f^luree  and  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe, 
was  the  attempt  to  Join  two  races  so  England  threw  tn  ber  lot  wltb  France 
unlike  in  race,  language,  religion,  and  and  the  insuigent  BelglanB,   and   sent 
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&  fleet  and  army  to  place  Leopold'  of  land.  Tbe  coaivtr;^  had  already  snr- 
Baxe-Cobnur-Gotha  over  tbe  iwnr  king-  vlved  three  great  catastPOphes.  The 
dom  of  Belgium.  England  -was  nnder  Itateh  had  emetiged  from  Uie  war  with 
special  pledges  to  Holland,  and  a  Spain  irrerocably  Berered  from  tbe 
cbange  In  mood  entities  a  state  no  B^gl&n  pe<v)e,  from  the  dTlIlsatlon  of 
more  tban  a  man  to  cast  aside  dellber-  Antwerp  and  Brnges  and  Brassela  the 
ate  Tindertaklngs  and  sfriemn  pledgesL  tme  home  of  the  arts  In  the  NorUi. 
In  any  caae  the  Dutich  have  never  for^  When  the  war  with  Lewie  the  Four- 
gotten  or  forglTcm  this  amazing  Inter-  teenth  of  France  was  orer  their  naval 
position.  It  rankles  In  ttielr  hearts  as  ponver  -was  shattered  forever.  Ilie  Na- 
a  perfldloas  betrayal.  Without  accept-  poleonic  -war  bad  br<Aea  up  their  great 
Ing  AllsonTs  In  rid  «»Klemnatlon'  of  colonial  empli«.  Holland  had  not 
Britain's  conduct  at  that  time,  every  failed  from  -within.  Never  was  its 
Impartial  observer  must  feel  how  diffl-  naval  efficiency  greater,  or  Its  free 
cnMi  It  Is  to  make  tbe  British  policies  of  spirit  more  heroic,  than  In  1672;  and 
1T9R,  1S16,  and  1630  conristent  on  any  Its  tall  came,  not  from  the  corrapUm 
principle  save  tbat  of  BrltMi  Interests  of  an  enervated  people,  hot  from  the 
■Iraie.  For  these  InterestB  the  Dntch  Immense  violence  of  Its  effort,  the  ac- 
pet^le  -were  thnnvn  aside  at  one  time  cnnmlated  -forces  arrayed  against  It, 
and  the  DqfKli  sovereign  at  another.  and  tbe  constant  peril  of  its  sltnatlon. 
If  tbe  revolndon  of  1830  Showed  that  There  sdll  remains  to  tbe  Dntch  tbe 
the  Dottft,  like  the  English  and  Pms-  freedom  of  thdr  country,  to  be  de- 
slan  members  of  their  family,  had  fended  against  the  next  sdieme  of  onl- 
never  learned  the  gracloos  arts  by  venal  domlnton,  which  ther  probably 
-which  the  forced  obedience  of  subject  -will  ctmtest  In  tbe  spirit  of  Wlllisin  Uis 
races  Is  raised  Into  content  and  h>ve,  It  Third,  vrhen  he  said,  '1  may  fall,  bat  I 
bad  Aown  too  that  the  old  prond  spirit  shall  fight  every  dlteh  and  die  In  the 
of  Independence  had  not  failed  in  Hoi-  last  one." 


THE  CHILD  IN  THE  MIDST. 

Unconscious  of  the  mnltltudes  that  press 
He  mns.  responsive  to  the  loving  call; 
From  dhnpled  arms  his  cherished  playthings  fall 

As,  with  obedience  that  Is  qnestionless, 

He  hastes  to  reach  those  hands  ont-spread  to  bless. 
To  gaze  npon  that  face  majestlcal 
Tet  meek,  and  sorrow-marred,  -wherein  lies  all 

A  father's  love,  a  mother's  tenderness. 

With  childlike,  swift  obedience  may  we. 
Who  hold  earth's  treasnres  all  too  closely  stil). 
Let  go  our  "great  possessions"  as  Thou  bidd'st— 

Along  the  pathway  of  humility 
Press  on  with  eager  feet  to  know  Thy  will. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  child  set  In  the  midst. 
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TBAHSLATSD  TOB  THC  UTIHS  AGK  rBOU  THC  FBCITOB  Or  BBHI  BAZUI. 

XIV. 

ANDRE   DEPARTS. 


No  belated  wayfarer,  who  bad  hap- 
pened to  glance,  an  hour  afterward, 
at  that  confused  maae  of  trees  and 
farm-bulldlDgB— all  Bllent  and  sombre 
as  the  fog  that  enveloped  It— would 
ever  have  doubted  that  the  entire  es- 
tablishment was  wrapped  In  slumber. 
And  jet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
farm-lad,  every  one  of  Its  Inmates  was 
keeping  vigil. 

Mathurln  was  Id  so  over-esclted  a 
state  that  he  moved  and  talked  perpet- 
ually. Long  after  the  lamp  was  ex- 
tlngulsbed  the  father  and  son  kept  up 
conversation  la  their  two  beds,  ranged 
side  by  side  along  the  wall.  Unable 
to  speak  of  Andre's  flight— the  idea  of 
which  possessed  his  Imagination  with 
all  the  power  and  tenor  of  a  nlehtmare 
—the  invalid  roved  from  one  subject  to 
another,  and  his  father  strove  In  vain 
to  quiet  blm. 

"I  tell  yon,  father,  I  eaw  that  rascal 
from  the  Bocage.  He  was  a  long  way 
off,  to  be  sure,  but  I  hate  him  too  badly 
to  make  a  mistake.  He  was  skulking 
about  there  like  a  thief — dressed  tn 
brown,  with  something  red  In  his  hat, 
like  a  couple  of  oak-leaves." 

"You've  made  a  mistake,  Matburln. 
Go  to  sleep!" 

"They  must  have  been  oak-Icaves. 
He  used  to  stick  them  In  his  hat  some- 
times when  be  was  here,  to  signify  that 
he  came  from  a  country  better  wooded 
than  this.  The  blackguard!  Ob,  If  I 
could  only  have  run!" 

"You'd  have  caught  nobody,  my 
poor  lad!    Jean  Nesmy  Is  at  home  la 

*  Ooiifilfht- 1>7  TiM  Urlof  At*  Oo. 


the  Bocage.  Why  ever  should  he  have 
come  to  the  Marquis's  auction?" 

"To  see  my  sister,  of  course!  He 
may  evea  have  spoken  with  her, 
though  1  can't  be  sure  of  that,  because 
It  grew  dark  so  fast  between  Rosette 
and  me." 

"How  yon  harp  upon  your  sister! 
You  torment  yourself  too  much  about 
her,  Matburln.  Go  to  sleep!  They 
wouldn't  have  dared  speak  together. 
They  know  I  will  never  give  my  con- 

The  cripple  lay  silent  (or  a  few  eeo- 
onds  only,  and  then  began  commeutlDg 
upon  (he  Incidents  of  the  afternoon. 
He  mentioned  the  names  of  the  men 
who  had  bowed  to  bim  In  passing,  and 
repeated  what  be  had  heard  them  say 
about  the  probable  sale  of  Fromentlgre. 
He  then  went  off  upon  bis  favorite 
theme  of  all  that  needed  to  be  done  (or 
the  Improvement  o(  the  land  and  the 
changes  which  should  be  made  In  the 
terms  o(  their  lease,  if  they  came  to 
have  a  new  landlord. 

, "Don't  you  see  bow  much  better  I 
am?  My  back  Is  stralgbter,  and  my 
breath  Is  not  so  short!  Did  you  notice 
how  much  weight  I  bore  on  my  (eet 
all  the  way  home  to-night?" 

tn  the  midst  o(  these  qnerles  he 
kept  stopping  short  and  listening  for 
sounds  outside.  He  fancied  he  heard 
the  echo  of  what  was  Incessantly  pres- 
ent In  his  mind:  'Driot  leaving,  for  the 
last  time,  his  bedroom  at  the  far  end 
of  the  bouse;  'DrIot  tiptoeing  across 
the  court,  so  as  not  to  make  a  noise 
on  the  gravel;  'Drlot  passing  the  gate- 
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war  bard  bf.  and  bo  vanisblng  forever 
—forever. 

Abont  mfdnlgbt,  RedatocUng,  wbo 
bad  been  eralttlog  low  growls  from 
time  to  time  ever  since  nightfall,  sud- 
denly began  barking  londly. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  that?"  said 
Toassaint  Lnmlneau.  "It  sounds  as 
though  there  were  somebody  Inside  our 
enclosure." 

Mathnrln  lifted  himself  on  Us  elbows 
without  a  sound,  while  tbe  blood  ebbed 
from  bis  bead  and  bands,  leaving  the 
latter  cold. 

"Don't  you  bear  the  dog?"  persisted 
tbe  farmer.  'There  are  stragglers  about 
for  ceHaln!" 

"He's  given  to  barking  like  mad  at 
this  time  of  tbe  year,"  answered  Math- 
nrln. "I  expect  he  can  see  the  birds 
of  passage  high  up  In  the  sky." 

The  iMirklng  drew  nearei^-not  furi- 
ous, but  Joyous,  like  that  of  a  dog  who 
Is  off  for  a  walk.  Then  there  was  the 
nnmlstaifable  sonnd  of  a  footstep,  and 
presently  the  dog  began  to  whine,  as 
though  disappointed. 

"They  ate  stoning  Redstocklng." 
cried  the  farmer.     "I'll  see  to  that!" 

"No,  don't  go!  I  don't  want  you  to 
go!    Stay  where  you  are,  father,  pray!" 

"Why  not?  I  have  done  It  many  a 
time  and  never  come  to  grief." 

The  old  man  had  already  thrust  his 
legs  out  of  bed,  and  was  sitting  on  the 
counterpane  listening  for  one  Inatant 
before  putting  on  his  trousers  and  rush- 
ing to  the  door.  The  thought  flashed 
through  Msthurln's  brain: 

"That  Is  my  brother!  One  word  from 
me  and  my  father  wIU  be  with  him. 
ShaU  I  say  Itr* 

Six  years  of  torture  and  hnmlllatlon 
before  bis  Juniors  answered  "No."  He 
fell  back  upon  his  pillow  with  an  ac- 
cent of  relief. 

"It's  not  worth  while.  They're  going 
off." 

They  coald  bear  Redstocklng  gallop- 
ing up  the  path  which  led  to  the  hlgh- 
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road,  but  he  barked  only  at  Intervals 
and  more  feebly.  He  was  plainly  see- 
ing the  Intruder  off  the  domain. 

The  father  lay  down  again,  and  as 
Uathurln  seemed  now  to  have  become 
quiet,  he  soon  fell  asleep.  It  was  a 
lltUe  past  midnight 

Meanwhile,  Rosette  was  up  and  still 
at  work  In  her  own  room,  with  doors 
bolted  and  windows  closed.  She  was 
waiting  for  him  who  had  promised 
tbat  be  would  come;  and  the  thought 
of  seeing  him  again,  and  of  what  she 
would  say  to  him,  as  well  as  the  re- 
flection tbat  It  might  be  dangerous  for 
Jean  Nesmy  If  her  father  should  dis- 
cover his  visit,  sufficed  to  occupy  the 
long  bouts  daring  which  the  sound  of 
talking  between  her  father  and  Matb- 
urln  never  entirely  ceased. 

"What  can  they  be  discussing  bo 
long?"  said  Rosette,  to  herself.  She 
had  not  failed  to  open  the  wooden  shut- 
ter of  a  small,  narrow  window 
pierced  abont  breast-high  In  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  overlooking  the  thresh- 
ing-floor, and  usually  fastened  by  an 
Iron  bar.  She  sat  upon  tbe  edge  of  her 
bed,  hemming  a  coarse  linen  working- 
apron,  while  tbe  light  of  the  candle 
beside  her  shone  upward  upon  the  face 
bent  over  her  work— revealing,  also, 
the  waxed  bed-posts  and  panels  of  the 
flve  wardrobes  and  tbe  sides  of  the 
chests,  from  each  one  of  which  were 
reflected  rays  of  a  different  hue— gold- 
en-brown from  the  surfaces  of  oak  or 
nut-wood;  a  sort  of  violet  sheen  from 
the  wild  cherry,  while  a  curious  piece 
of  furniture — which  a  certain  grand- 
mother of  Rosette's,  with  Ideas  of  her 
own,  bad  ordered,  made  out  of  fine, 
white  ash  wood— emitted  a  still  paler 
lustre.  The  self-same  atmosphere 
which  had  enveloped  tbe  women  of  her 
race  at  their  spinning,  in  bygone  gener- 
ations, caressed  in  tbat  hour  the 
thoughtful  eyes  of  the  last  daagbter  of 
the  Lumlnenn.  Rosette  never  lost  any 
time,  but,  repeatedly  during  that  en- 
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forced  vigil,  she  stopped  short  with 
BQspended  needle,  or  rose  and  crept 
softly  upon  her  Hat  slippers  to  the  door 
of  the  pantry  which  communicated 
with  the  llTlng-room.  where  they  were 
talking  so  earnestly. 

When  all  was  bushed— even  the  bark- 
ing of  the  doK— and  the  confused  sound 
Of  human  speech  which  had  been  aud- 
ible through  the  crack  at  the  door-sill, 
Bhe  still  kept  watch,  but  she  could 
work  no  longer.  She  glanced  about 
the  chamber  with  a  housewifely  eje. 
tblnltlng: 

"Will  he  find  It  all  tidy,  and  as  he 
would  wisti  to  have  hla  own  future 
home?" 

Aa  she  re-tled  the  neclt-kerchlef 
whicii  she  had  put  on  because  of  the 
cold,  a  little  ahlver  of  fear  seised  her 
leat  her  father  should  suddenly  appear, 
and  then  her  features  assumed  the 
sterner  look  which  they  had  worn  when 
she  did  ttattle  for  Jean  Nesmy.  Rising 
once  more,  she  took  up  the  candlestick 
and  set  It  on  the  window-ledge,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  triangular  shelf— like 
that  before  a  loop-hole;  then  softly 
turned  the  shutter  upon  Its  hinges, 
while  a  whUf  of  Ice-cold  mist  levelled 
and  all  but  extinguished  the  flame. 
Rising  npon  tip-toe  and  pressing  her 
hands  to  her  temples  she  scanned  the 
darkness  of  the  threshing-floor  to  see 
whether  he  were  already  come,  but 
nothing  was  discernible  save  the  naked 
boughs  of  a  couple  of  currant  bushes 
which  grew  against  the  wail,  and  there 
was  no  sound  of  footsteps  or  signal  of 
any  kind. 

A  few  seconds  passed,  during  which 
the  gin  heard  nothing  save  the  dull 
sound  of  the  drops  of  condensed  fog 
falling  from  the  edges  of  the  tiled  roof- 
ing upon  the  turf  below.  Then,  sud- 
denly, the  branches  were  bent  back- 
ward and  a  brown  head  issued  out  of 
the  night  and  framed  Itself  In  the  win- 
dow, between  the  wall  and  the  Iron 
bar.    The  face  was  pale,  Imt  the  eyes 


laughed;  though,  daazled  by  the  sudden 
light,  they  were  but  half  open. 

"I  thought,"  aaJd  Jean  Nesmy,  "that 
you  were  never  coming.  I  was  cold  to 
my  very  bones  and  just  going  away!" 

His  accents  were  gleeful,  and  his 
eyes— aa  he  opened  them  wider— be- 
spoke all  the  exultation  that  was  In  his 
heart  But  Rosette,  a  little  subdued 
by  her  long  hours  of  reflection,  si^ke 
more  gravely: 

"We  must  be  quick.  Father  haa  only 
Just  fallen  asleep.  What  if  he  were  to 
bear  us  and  come?" 

But  the  young  xaxa  scouted  this  fear, 
and  neither  did  he  give  a  thought  tt 
the  orderly  arraugement  of  the  room. 
He  saw  only  Rosette  quaking  slightly 
under  her  little  cap,  while  the  candle 
set  between  them  illumined  the  eyet 
of  both  to  tbelr  very  depths. 

"How  sweet  you  aref"  exclaimed  the 
lad.  "One  would  go  a  long  way  to  aee 
you!  Mother  Nesmy  did  not  want  me 
to  come  on  account  of  the  expense.  But 
I  told  her  I  would  rather  go  without 
bread.    And  It  was  true.  Rosette." 

Slie  could  not  help  smiling. 

"Yon  always  knew  how  to  pay  com- 
pliments. Jean  Nesmy.  and  I  do  not 
see  much  change  In  you." 

"There  is  none."  he  answered,  show- 
ing all  his  white  teeth. 

Her  anxiety  vanished.  It  seemed  to 
tbem  both  aa  though  they  had  never 
been  separated,  so  perfectly  did  they 
understand  one  another.  Hie  flame  of 
the  candle  trembled  under  their  rapid 
exchange  of  words. 

"Well,  Rosette,  how  are  we  getting 
on?    Are  you  happy?" 

"Not  very.  There's  more  sorrow 
than  Joy  at  Fromentiere  Just  now. 
Here's  our  master  sold  all  bis  furniture, 
as  you  know.    It's  very  sad." 

"Our  nobles  In  the  Bocage  don't  do 
that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Jean,  throwing 
up  his  chin  a  little. 

"And,  besides,"  went  on  Rosette, 
"nothing  haa  gone  right     here    since 
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FrancolB  went  away.  'Driot  can't  be 
reconcned  to  not  seeing  hJm  about  Fro- 
nentldre." 

"What,  not  yet?" 

"Not  even  yetl  He  aeemed  gay  when 
be  first  came  home,  bat  to-nlgbt  he 
cried!  What  could  It  have  been  about? 
Do  you  suppose  that  he  1b  afraid  that 
we,  too,  shall  be  sold,  or  1b  it  Bome- 
thlng  else?  One  never  knows  with 
•Dtlot" 

"Perhaps  he  Is  thinking  at  some  girl 
hereabout." 

"Oh,  J^iii,  I  only  wish  he  would,  for 
his  sake  and  for  our  own;  because  his 
marriage  would  make  way  for  ours. 
Ton  see  oar  only  hope  Is  In  my  brother 
Andr£.  I  see  It  quite  clearly,  and  every 
day  since  you  went  I  have  longed  to 
tell  yoo  so.  My  pror  Jean,  If  'Drtot 
doesn't  marry,  my  hair  will  b&  white 
before  our  bans  are  published  In  your 
parish  and  ours.  Father  will  never 
let  me  go.  If  thete  Is  no  one  to  keep  the 
bouse  In  my  place.  And  ae  to  our  liv- 
ing here  with  Mathurln — why,  be  de- 
tests us  both!  There  would  be  quar- 
relling at  Fromentierel  My  father 
would  never  put  us  In  charge  of  the 
farm  If  Mathurln  were  here." 

'-Does  he  ever  say  anything  about 
me,"  asked  Jean,  "when  he  la  at 
work  ?" 

\  "I  don't  go  Into  the  fields  very  often," 
was  the  answer,  "but  I  did  once  bear 
him  say  to  my  brother— the  lame  one — 
'Don't  abuse  the  Boqnin,  Lumlneau!  I 
refused  him  my  daughter  and  1  did 
well,  but  he  was  a  flue  fellow  to  work, 
and  be  loved  our  land!' " 

The  face  of  the  discharged  servant 
flushed  witb  pride,  behind  the  Iron  bar. 

"I  loved  everytblng  here  for  your 
sake.  Bosette.  So  Andr6  Is  determined 
not  to  marry?" 

"I  don't  say  that.  He  is  very  mncb 
disturbed  In  his  mind,  but  time  will 
pass,  and  he  will  be  better  by  and  by. 
Andrfi  win  be  on  our  aide  yet.  He  was 
very  kind  to  me  the  day  your  letter 
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came.  He  promised  that  he  would  help 
me,  though  he  did  not  say  how." 

"Soon?" 

"I  almost  tbink  so,"  replied  Rosette; 
"because  be  was  very  positive  and 
seemed  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to 
do  It." 

Then,  dropping  her  voice— 

"Did  you  bear  anything?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing  at  all." 

"Somebody  Is  moving  In  the  bake- 

"Rosette,  look  at  me!  There's  nobody 
moving,"  said  the  Boquln. 

Obedient,  her  fear  east  out  by  love, 
she  leaned  once  more  toward  the  win- 
dow, and  even  smiled,  as  she  said: 

"Ton  are  never  afraid  of  anytblngl 
Where  were  you  all  that  hour  before 
I  opened  the  shutter?" 

"Between  the  tnwoee  of  straw,  I 
never  felt  It  colder  when  I  was  poach- 
ing. I  was  quite  numb.  And  as  I 
could  see  no  light  I  lay  down  and  took 
a  bit  of  a  nap." 

"Really?   What  woke  you?" 

"Redstocking,  barking  after  your  aer- 

"How  do  you  mean— the  servant?" 
exclaimed  Rosette,  In  a  startled  tone. 
"I  heard  the  dog  bark,  but  I  thought 
he  was  chasing  a  tramp— there  are  a 
good  many  In  these  parts — or  else  that 
be  recognized  you." 

"But,  Rosette,  be  has  never  barked 
at  me  since  we  two  went  bunting  to- 
gether. I  am  sure,  however,  that  the 
man  went  out.  I  heard  the  latch  fall, 
then  I  heard  footsteps  over  yonder  on 
the  ot^er  side  of  the  house,  and  I  beard 
a  stone  roll.  It  was  either  the  servant, 
I  tell  you,  or  your  brother.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  some  man  left  Fromentiere." 

She  turned  a  little  pale  and  drew  her- 
self up. 

"No."  she  «ald,  "Andrfi  does  not 
poach,  like  you;  and  he  never  goes  to 
CballauB,  as  Francois  used  to  do.  Is 
It  possible  that  Mathurln  can  hare  got- 
ten np  after  father  was  asleep,  to  spy 
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Dpon  as?  Ob,  Jean,  be  carefull  Lis- 
ten!" 

"There  Ib  a  Dolse  In  the  beke-bonae," 
said  Jean  Nesmy. 

The  door  moved  slightly,  and  a  bolt 
'R'aa  stealthily  drawn. 

Rosette  turned  perfectly  white.  But 
she  had  brave  blood  In  her  veins;  and, 
holding  the  candle  at  arm's  lenEth,  she 
trBvereed  the  room  without  a  sound, 
withdrew  her  own  bolt  canttously,  and 
suddenly  )>peued  the  door. 

A  shadow  moved,  flitted  round  the 
room,  and  came  back  to  Bosette,  who 
recognlied  B«dstocklDS. 

"Why,  where  did  you  come  from?" 
she  murmured:  "and  what  were  you 
doing  there?"  Then,  as  a  strong  cur- 
rent ol  air  rushed  In  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room:  "The  outer  door  was  open!" 

The  young  girl  cast  one  look  behind 
her  at  the  face  of  Jean  Nesmy  In  the 
window,  before  she  advanced  Into  the 
bake-house.  The  straw,  the  kneading- 
trough,  the  ladder  leading  to  the  com- 
loft,  the  faggotB  piled  for  the  nest  bak- 
ing, were  all  ]ust  as  usual;  but  the  door 
leading  to  the  last  room  of  all— Andre's 
room— was  open.  And  still  Rosette 
pressed  on,  shielding  with  her  band  the 
candle  which  was  all  but  extinguished 
by  the  wind  that  came  In  from  the 
courtyard.  Yes,  Andrfi  had  gone  out. 
She  hurried  to  the  bed;  no  one  bad  lain 
there,  and  a  terrible  doubt  seised  her, 
which  she  thrust  away.  Then  she 
thought  of  PrancoU,  and  of  Andre's 
tears  and  trouble  of  the  evening  before, 
and,  "Oh,  my  God!"  she  whispered,  as 
she  stooped  and  held  her  candle  so  as 
to  see  under  the  bed  where  Andrg  al- 
ways kept  hlB  two  pairs  of  shoes  and 
his  riding  boots.  All  were  gone.  She 
opened  bis  chest;  It  was  empty.  She 
then  returned  to  the  bake-house,  and 
climbed  the  short  ladder  Into  the  corn- 
loft,  where  the  little  black  trunk  should 
have  been  which  her  brother  had 
brought  back  from  Africa;  and  she 
held  ber  candle  high,  but  there  was  no 


trunk  there.  All  the  clrcuoistancea 
agreed.    The  disaster  was  sure. 

There  was  no  keeping  the  secret,  and, 
plunging  hastily  down,  she  shouted, 
"Father!" 

A  voice,  muffled  by  the  Intervening 
walls,  answered: 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  'Driot  Is  not  here!"  and,  crying  as 
she  ran.  she  crossed  her  own  room 
again,  giving  only  one  look  at  the  shad- 
owy face  outside  the  wIndoTv. 

"Good4>ye,  Jean  Neemy,"  she  said, 
without  pausing.  "Do  not  come  t>ack 
ever!  We  are  lost!"  and  bo  disappeared 
into  the  pantry  and  opened  the  door 
leading  to  the  great  living-room  where 
her  father  slept.  He  was  already  out 
of  bed,  tiare-footed,  and  buttoning  bla 
old  working  trousers  over  his  shirt, 
which  was  open  at  the  neck.  Wakened 
out  of  his  first  slumber,  and  only  half- 
comprehendlng  what  he  liad  heard,  he 
came  forward— a  stern  apparition  into 
the  light  shed  by  his  daughter's  candle. 

"Why  do  you  shout  so?"  he  said.  "He 
can't  be  far  oft!" 

But  when  he  saw  Bosette's  wild  face, 
he,  too,  thought  of  Francois,  and  trem- 
bled as  he  followed  bet. 

Together  they  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  but  when  they 
had  reached  Andre's  room  Rosette  fell 
back  to  let  her  father  precede  her.  He 
did  not  go  far.  One  glance  at  the 
smooth  bed  sufficed  him.  For  an  in- 
stant be  stood  motionless,  tears  blind- 
ing his  eyes,  then  staggered  toward  the 
door  communicating  with  the  courtyard 
and  grasped  the  two  Jambs  for  support. 
There  he  drew  one  deep  breath,  as 
though  meaning  to  sbout  out  into  the 
night,  but  the  only  sound  that  issued 
from  his  lips  was  a  stifled  and  barely 
Intelligible  "My  'Drlot!"— a  shiver 
seized  him  and  the  big,  old  man  fell 
down  In  a  dead  faint 

At  the  same  Instant  Mathurln  came 
tumbling  from  the  interior  of  the  house, 
swearing  loudly,  and  knocking  his  bead 
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and  Us  CTDtcbes  against  tbe  walls  and 
the  furniture. 

"Help  me,  Rosettel"  he  abonted.  "I 
•mat  to  Bee!" 

But  Bosette  was  kneeUng  by  tbelr 
(Tob9 


father,  klming  him  and  weeping  bitter- 
ly, while  the  farm-lad,  wiikened  by  the 
noise,  was  coming  across  the  conrt 
with  a  lantern. 


PUER  PARVnLTIS. 


There  was  no  actual  cult  ol  tbe  In- 
fant SaTlonrtUl  the  thirteenth  cen tar;. 
Bonaventura,  tbe  "serapblc  doctor," 
relates  bow  the  wish  came  to  St.  Fran- 
cis of  AssLsl  so  to  commemorate  the 
Urtb  of  Christ  as  to  move  the  people 
to  devotion.  This  wish  he  prepared  to 
carry  ont  at  the  castle  of  Gresclo  with 
tbe  greatest  solemnity.  That  there 
might  be  no  murmurs  he  first  sought 
the  permission  of  the  Pope,  after  which 
he  put  bay  in  a  manger  and  caused  the 
ox  and  tbe  ass  to  be  brought  to  the 
place,  and  around  there  was  a  great 
multitude.  It  was  a  most  beautiful 
night  and  many  lamps  were  lit,  and 
all  the  wood  resounded  with  tbe  solemn 
sound  of  tbe  songs  chanted  by  tbe  re- 
ligious brothers.  Tbe  Man  of  God 
stood  before  the  manger  full  of  Ineffa- 
ble sweetness,  weeping  for  holy  Joy. 
On  a  dais  raised  above  the  manger 
Uass  was  said,  and  the  blessed  Francis 
cbanted  the  holy  Gospel  and  preached 
to  the  people  on  the  Nativity  of  Our 
Lord,  wbom  be  called,  on  this  occasion, 
lo  BamWn  de  Btlem,  out  of  tbe  tender- 
ness of  great  love.' 

It  was  the  mission.  If  not  the  con- 
scious object,  of  Francis  of  Asslsl  to 
develop  tbe  latent  democratic  forces 
of  Catholicism;  and  he  foresaw,  with 
tbe  Insight  of  men  of  faith,  tbe  place 


which  the  manger  of  the  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem would  conquer  in  the  affections 
of  the  southern  rural  masses.  Blaster 
Is  tbe  great  popular  feast  in  the  East- 
tem  Cbnrcb,  Christmas  In  the  Latin — 
especially  In  Italy.  One  is  the  feast 
of  the  nert  world,  the  other  of  this. 
Italians  are  fond  of  tbis  world.  Then, 
too,  what  could  appeal  more  strongly 
to  followers  of  the  plough,  keepers  of 
<~e  sbeepfold,  than  the  Image  of  tbe 
Child  bom  "fra  11  bue  e  raslnello?" 
Tbe  poverty  of  the  Holy  Family,  on 
which  no  emphasis  Is  laid  In  tbe  Gos- 
pels, U  dwelt  upon  constsntly  In  the 
later  literature  of  tbe  Nativity;  tbe 
simple  explanation  of  tbe  birth  In  the 
stable— tliat  there  was  no  room  at  the 
inn— Is  left  ont  of  sight  The  Italian 
peasant  thinks,  and  draws  patience 
from  the  thought,  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  could  not  aCTord  to  pay  for  a  bet- 
ter lodging. 

The  erection  of  the  first  manger  or 
preaepio  In  tbe  Castle  of  Gresclo  was 
painted  by  Giotto  in  one  of  his  frescoes 
In  tbe  upper  church  at  Asslsl.  He  re- 
presents tbe  Saint  In  the  act  of  con- 
structing tbe  manger,  when  the  Imsge 
of  the  Child  Jeeus,  which  be  holds  In 
In  his  arms,  miraculously  wakes  to  life. 
But  the  Influence  of  the  presepio  la  art 
had  Been  felt  before  tbat;  It  may  be 


),  liter  ■ 
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perceived  lu  the  Nativity,  which  NIcolo 
Plsano  carved  on  the  pnlplt  of  tbe  Bap- 
tistry at  Plao.  Though  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  connect  every  artistic  presenta- 
tion of  tbe  N&tlvlty  with  tbe  castoni 
which  soon  prevailed  in  every  house- 
hold of  erecting  a  manger  at  Christmas, 
it  is  yet  plain  that  there  was  an  inti- 
mate relatlODsblp  between  the  two. 
Both  the  pre«ep(  and  tbe  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  art  tended  to  become 
more  elaborate.  In  tbe  fifteeoth  cen- 
tury Benouzo  Gozzoll  Introduced  trees, 
birds  and  other  natural  things  and,  In 
stead  of  wintry  snows,  the  earth  was 
shown  breaking  Into  blossom.  By  and 
by,  the  train  of  pilgrims  Increased,  and 
the  whole  world  was  displayed  ou  the 
march.  The  great  Nativity  of  Bema- 
dlno  Lulnl  at  Ssronno  Illustrates  tbis 
development  of  the  once  simple  theme. 
Convents  and  rich  families  began  to 
spend  lavishly  on  their  Christmas 
shows;  increased  care  was  bestowed 
on  the  scenery;  JTemsalem,  tbe  holy 
city,  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  the 
perspective  was  managed  with  such 
skill  that  a  surprising  effect  of  length 
was  given  to  the  motley  procession 
which  wound  down  tbe  mountain  road. 
Trees,  flowers,  and  animals  enlivened 
the  foreground.  A  magalBceut  speci- 
men Is  preserved  in  tbe  Certosa  dl  San 
Martina  above  Naples.  Tbe  lasting 
popularity  of  these  exblbltlons  la 
proved  by  tbe  fact  that,  a  few  winters 
ago,  a  moving  mechanical  pretepio  was 
shown  at  Milan,  In  which  the  figures 
were  marionettes.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight,  and  so  discreetly  arranged  that 
It  secured  tbe  patronage  of  tbe  bigb  ec- 
clesiastical authorltleB.  At  tbe  day 
performance  the  little  theatre  was  al- 
ways full  of  children  and  their  nurses. 
Unfortunately,  after  tbe  Nativity  came 
a  scene  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, with  real  screams— almost  ns 
blood-curdling  as  tbe  screams  In  "Tos- 
ca."  But  II  was  all  mnch  appreciated 
by  the  audience;  for  children  bear  out 


tbe  remark  of  St.  Augustine  that  peo- 
ple like  that  best  on  tbe  stage  which 
most  barrows  their  feelings.  Som« 
slight  movement  of  tbe  figures  Is  at- 
tempted now  even  In  tbe  chnrcbes;  the 
three  kings,  for  Instance,  are  made  to 
canter  round  on  their  males,  re-appeai^ 
Ing  at  suitable  Intervals.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  among  tbe  poor  this  kind  of 
spectacle  excites  deeply-religious  feel- 
ings. I  shall  not  forget  tbe  passionate 
face  of  one  young  girl  kneeling  before 
a  prtHpio;  of  what  was  she  telling  the 
Virgin  Motber?  The  rich.  If  they  go 
from  habit,  yet  are  touched— at  least  by 
those  memories  of  childhood  which  are 
so  close  to  religion. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that, 
besides  Its  devotional  aspect,  the  pre- 
tepio  has  always  attracted  the  multi- 
tude as  a  beautiful  show.  MachlavelU 
mentions  a  gorgeous  Nativity  exhibited 
In  1466  "to  give  the  people  something 
else  beside  public  affairs  to  think 
about."  Travellers  came  from  far 
away  to  see  such  exhibitions.  In  1587 
TasBO  visited  the  prwepio  erected  by 
Pope  Slxtns  V  In  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
glore — once  called  S.  Maria  ad  pranepe, 
from  Its  containing  five  boards  which 
are  said  to  have  composed  the  orlgloal 
manger  at  Bethlehem.  Of  all  tbe  pic- 
tured mangers,  however,  that  which 
has  obtaned  the  widest  fame  is  tbe 
one  displayed  at  Santa  Maria  In  Ara- 
cell.  Lady  Morgan  and  an  infinite 
number  of  writers  have  described  it 
The  figures  are  life-size,  and  the  Image 
of  the  Babe  la  that  Santisslmo  Bam- 
bino which  legend  reports  to  have  been 
carved  from  tbe  branch  of  a  tree  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  by  a  Franciscan 
friar,  and  painted  miraculously,  tboagta 
not  artistically,  by  St.  Luke.  Tbe  other 
day  I  went  to  see  the  Bambino,  and 
asked  tbe  lay  brother  In  attendance 
whether  It  still  was  taken  out  to  visit 
tbe  sick  when  mortal  hope  was  pastf 

"Ob,  yes,"  he  replied,  "It  went  out 
yesterday." 
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"Are  there  many  cures?"  I  asked. 

"CertalDlf  tbere  are,"  was  the  an- 
swer, aod  no  doubt  a  true  one,  for  life 
may  often  be  saved  by  raising  tbe  pa- 
tient's nwraU.  The  Image  Is  covered 
with  Jewels,  the  gifts  of  the  grateful. 

No  place,  except  "Betelem,  che  'i  graii 
parto  accolse  In  grembo,"  has  so  good 
a  traditional  right  to  be  associated  with 
Cbrlstmaa  as  Santa  Maria  In  Araceli. 
This  right  rests  ou  a  story  wblch  It  la 
said  can  be  traced  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, but  I  do  not  know  where  to  look 
for  mention  of  It  before  the  fourteenth, 
Tbe  story  runs  tbusi  When  the  question 
was  proposed  by  tbe  Roman  Senate  of 
deifying  Augustus,  the  Emperor  con- 
sulted a  Sibyl  (or  soothsayer)  as  to 
whether  any  one  alive  were  greater 
than  he.  After  tbe  Sibyl  bad  per- 
formed some  Invocations,  a  vision  ai>- 
peared  of  a  circle.  In  which  was  a 
woman  holding  a  little  cblld.  "This 
child."  said  the  Sibyl,  "is  greater  than 
thou."  At  the  same  time  a  vpice  was 
beard  saylag,  "Here  Is  tbe  altar  of 
Heaven."  These  things  happened  on 
tbe  first  Cbrlstmas  Day.  Augustus 
built  an  altar  on  tbe  spot,  wbich  was 
afterwards  converted  Into  the  present 
Church. 

In  tbe  octave  of  Cbrlstmas  little  Ro- 
man children  still  "preach,"  as  It  Is 
called,  before  the  Holy  Cblld:  a  sight 
which,  even  more  than  the  preseplo 
Itself,  draws  crowds  to  the  Araceli;  for, 
like  all  children  of  the  south,  they  say 
their  "pieces"  with  an  infinite  charm 
that  raises  half  a  smile  and  half  n  tear. 
Almost  as  Boon  as  the  Institution  of 
tbe  manger,  there  grew  up  tbe  custom 
of  speaking  or  singing  before  It:  the 
privilege  of  expounding  the  event 
which  it  represented  passed  from  friars 
or  priests  to  peasants  and  children,  but 
this  added  to  the  essentially- popular 
character  of  the  rite;  It  became,  as  it 
were,  a  little  Mass  of  the  poor  and 
pious  laity.  Lullabies  were  written  to 
be  sung  to  tbe  Infant  -Tesus.  many  of 
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them  being  composed  In  the  petsou  of 
the  Virgin,  and  even  believed  by  the 
people  to  have  been  sung  by  ber,— a 
tradition  perhaps  known  to  Coleridge 
when  be  wrote:— 


One  beautiful  Latin  inllaby  was  rev- 
erenced, In  particular,  as  the  Virgin's 
own  song,  but  there  la  no  proof  that 
any  sacred  nlnne  nanne  existed  before 
the  lovely  specimens  written  by  the 
Franciscan  Pra  Jacopone  da  Todl,  who 
lived  In  tbe  same  century  as  big  master, 
and  who  is  famous  as  author  of  tbe 
"Stabat  Mater."  The  poor  friar  showed 
an  almost  In^lred  knowledge  of  a 
mother's  heart;  be  almost  fathomed  tbe 
unfathomable,  a  mother's  love.  Um- 
brla.  with  its  sun-painted  bills,  so  like 
the  hills  of  Palestine,  gave  birth  to  the 
cbosen  saint,  poet  and  painter  of  the 
Holy  Child:  Francis,  Jacopone  and  Ra- 
in tbe  steps  of  Fra  Jacopone  followed 
a  great  company,  ranging  from  im- 
mortal poets  to  the  humblest  folk-mln- 
atrel.  Milton  played  his  organ.  Herrick 
his  pipe,  Crasbaw  his  viol,  with  pa- 
thetic tones.  If  Crasbaw  lacked  the 
great  Puritan's  majestic  sweep,  he  ap- 
proached more  nearly  to  that  Impas- 
sioned fervor,  joined  to  a  kind  of  con- 
fidential familiarity,  which  Is  the  note 
of  the  early  Italian  Christmas  songs. 
His  "Hymn  sung  by  tbe  shepherds  in 
the  Holy  Nativity  of  our  Lord  God"  al- 
ternates between  the  homely  and  tbe 
sublime  between  the  vision  to  the  mor- 
tal eye — 

Poor  world  (said  I),  what  will  thou  do 
To  entertain  this  starry  stranger? 

Is  this  tbe  tiest  thou  canst  bestow— 
A  cold,  and  not  loo  cleanly,  manager? 


)  the  spiritual  vision— 
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W«  saw  thine  eyes  ibreak  from  tbdr 
But 
Aitd  chase  the  trembling  abadeB  aiwaj. 
We  aaw  thee  and  -we  bleat  the  siffht, 
We  saiw  thee  by  tlitDe  own  sweet  light. 

A  lesser  poet,  Patrick  Carey,  whose 
poems,  written  in  the  seTcnteentb  cen- 
tury, were  first  pnbUsbed  by  Sit  Wal- 
ter   Scott,    composed    one    charming 


Inxik,  how  be  shakes  (or  cold. 

How  pale  his  lips  aie  gtvwa. 
Wherein  his  limbs  to  fold. 
Yet  mantle  has  he  none. 
His  pretty  feet  and  hands 
(Of  late  more  pure  and  white 
Than  Is  the  tmcnr 
That  pains  blm  so) 
Have  lost  their  candour  quite. 

This  Is  very  like  the  Italian  folb- 
lullables,  though  it  Ib  Improbable  that 
Carey  was  acquainted  with  them. 
They  were  known,  no  doubt,  to  Mrs. 
Browning;  but  her  poem  called  "The 
Virgin  Mary  to  the  Child  Jesus"  has 
other  thoughts  than  those  of  the  Italian 
folk-singer,  who  would  prefer  Ra- 
phael's healthy  Babe  with  the  gold- 
finch to  the  EDgiish  poet's  "child  with- 
out the  heart  for  play." 

The  songs  and  carols  of  the  Holy  Na- 
tivity cannot  be  even  counted  here. 
Saboly,  the  Provencal  poet,  called  the 
Troubaire  de  Betels,  alone  wrote  one 
hundred  and  ten.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  literature,  the  finest  ChrlBtmas 
poem,  since  Milton's  time.  Is  the  "Na- 
tale"  of  Alessandro  Mamioni,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  which  are  considered 
by  Italian  critics  an  incomparable 
specimen  of  the  "grand  style":— 

L'anfrlol  del  ctel  a«ll  tiomlnl 
Nunzio  di  tanta  eorte, 
Non  del  potenti  volgesi 
Alle  vegllate  porte; 
Ua  fra  1  pastor  devotl 
Al  duro  mondo  ignoti, 
Subilo  in  luce  apparl 

Here  every  word  tells,  and  every 
word  is  noble  and  simple.   The  senti- 


ment Is  purely  Franciscan:  the  great 
welltng-up  sentiment  of  democracy.  I 
cannot  read  these  lines  without  think- 
ing of  one  of  the  grand  democratic  per- 
orations of  Fra  AEOStino  da  Monte- 
feltro,  the  humble  brother  whose  elo- 
quent voice  has  so  often  crowded  the 
city  churches  of  Italy,  not  only  with 
the  faithful,  but  with  all  the  "sheep 
out  of  the  stable"— as  a  Milanese  friend 
of  mine  designates  "Jews,  Turks,  and 
InQdeia,"  In  what  he  believes  to  tie 
most  idiomatic  English. 

Nativity  Interludes  and  plays  existed 
before  the  time  of  St  Francis;  the  first 
extant  regular  drama  performed  at 
Christmas  belongs  to  the  precious 
manuscript  of  the  Abbey  of  Salnt- 
BenOlt-Bur- Loire,  and  It  Is  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  a  modem  drama 
(as  distinguished  from  mere  dialogues) 
which  we  possess.  Hrotswltha's  Imi- 
tations of  Terence  alone  preceded  it. 
The  Saint-BeuOit  play  is  called  "H6- 
rode."  The  shepherds  (rather  neglect- 
ed In  earlier  art  and  literature)  now 
make  their  appearance  and  describe 
bow  they  have  found  the  Babe  lying 
between  two  dumb  animals.  The  three 
kings  follow  with  their  offerings,  which 
they  present  almost  in  the  words  of 
the  Greek  Cbristian  poet  Synesius: 
"Oh,  King,  take  this  gold.  Gold  is  the 
symbol  of  kings.  Take  the  myrrh. 
Myrrh  Is  the  symbol  of  tombs.  Take 
the  incense,  for  thou  art  truly  God." 
The  Infant  Jesus  Is  brought  out  to 
them,  not  by  the  Virgin,  but  by  two 
nurses;  the  non-appearance  of  the  Ma- 
donna Is,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to 
a  scruple,  soon  to  disappear,  as  to 
showing  her  ^n  the  first  moments  of 
her  motherhood. 

If,  however,  Nativity  mysteries  ex- 
isted before  the  presepio,  they  increased 
a  hundred-fold  after  the  veneration  of 
the  Infant  Savior  became  a  common 
practice.  The  Cumaean  Sibyl  usually 
sppeared  in  them,  accompanied  by  Vir- 
gil; and    Moses    and    Aaron,    afi    the 
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prophets.  King  David.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
as  well  as  Balaam's  ass  (with  a  little 
boy  iDSlde  It),  combined  to  make  up 
what  was  dear  to  the  medlteval  plar- 
goer,  an  enormously  long  Ust  of  per- 
aooages.  All  of  these  figured  In  a  mys- 
tery  which  was  still  performed  a  few 
years  ago  in  Rouen  Catliedral.  In  one 
Christmas  play  a  hymn  was  anng  to 
Venus— even  in  the  Templo  Malates- 
tlano  at  Rlmlnl  the  riot  of  emancipated 
fancy  Bcarcely  could  go  further.  Mir- 
acle plays  are  supposed  to  have  tieen 
Invented  by  monks  to  draw  the  people 
away  from  the  attractions  of  the 
ancient  comedy,  but  the  cure  was  at 
times  worse  than  the  disease.  For 
what  we  should  call  downright  profan- 
ity, nothing  can  equal  these  fruits  of  the 
Bgea  of  faith.  And  yet.  In  the  rampant 
license  of  the  mediRval  mystery  lay 
the  germ  of  the  splendid  freedom  of  the 
Elizabethan  theatre.  It  must  be  ad- 
mltteS,  too,  that  in  aplte  oif  extrava-, 
gance,  the  miracle  plays  show,  here  and 
there,  a  true  dramatic  Instinct  which 
we  might  realize  to  a  fuller  extent  If 
we  could  see  them  acted.  Many  travel- 
lers go  to  the  wonderful  plastic  present- 
ment of  the  Gospel  story  on  the  Sacro 
Uonte  of  Varallo  with  minds  set 
against  it,  but  few  come  away  without 
having  received  an  ineffaceable  Im- 
pressioD.  The  same  thing  happens  at 
Ober  Ammergau,  and  even  at  the  ruder 
performancea  given  by  Tyrolese  peas- 
ants whose  mystic  plays  have  not  been 
improved  to  meet  the  demands  of  mod- 
em taste. 

Still  more  popular  than  the  Nativity 
play  was  the  idyl,  eclogue,  or  pastor- 
al (as  it  was  variously  called),  which 
treated  only  the  episode  of  the  shep- 
herds. Some  good  examples  were  writ- 
ten by  the  Spanish  poet,  Juan  de  la 
Bnzina,  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth centnry;  his  shepherds,  Instead 
of  being  theologians  in  sheepskin,  are 
taken  straight  from  the  brown  Spanish 
hlU-slde;  they  sit  round  the  fire  of  dry 


twigs  and  fragrant  plants;  they  play 
dice  for  chestnuts,  swear  by  the  evan- 
gelists and  discuss  such  local  mat- 
ters as  the  death  of  the  sacris- 
tan—when, suddenly,  an  angel  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  Christ,  and  they 
all  set  oif  for  Bethlehem  as  If  it  were 
the  next  parish.  A  Portuguese  named 
Gil  Vicente,  who  often  wrote  in  Span- 
ish, also  produced  some  realistic  idyls, 
in  which  people  talk  of  friars,  hermits, 
breviaries,  calendars,  and  papal  bulls. 
After  signing  themselves  with  the  cross 
the  shepherds  go  to  sleep;  while  they 
are  asleep  angels  begin  to  sing,  which 
wakes  one  old  shepherd  of  the  name  of 
Gil,  who  rouses  his  comrade  Bras,  and 
tells  him  that  be  has  heard  angelic 
strains. 

"Are  you  sure,"  says  Bras,  "that  it 
was  not  crickets?" 

Gil  scorns  the  suggestion,  and  orders 
the  others  to  go  Immediately  to  the 
village  to  buy  a  pipe,  guitar,  and  fiageo- 
let,  and  a  baby's  whistle,  as  presents 
for  the  Infant  Christ. 

Innnmerable  Christmas  pastorals 
sprang  up  in  Italy  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  every  person  with  a  pen  made 
a  point  of  writing  one,  from  the  poet  of 
reputation  to  the  obscure  village  priest. 
Some  of  these  pieces  were  set  to  music 
by  famous  composers  (alas,  where  Is 
their  fame  nowT),  In  which  form  they 
came  to  be  called  oratorios,  from  the 
oratories  of  St  Philip  Neri,  where  they 
were  performed.  Thus  an  epoch-mark- 
ing word  came  into  currency;  in  the 
aisles  of  the  future  sounded  the  grand 
choruses  of  Handel  and  the  thrilling 
fiute-notes  of  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi. 

When  the  taste  for  bucolics  declined, 
the  pious  pastorals  anffered  the  same 
fate  as  the  rest,  but  the  peasants  clung 
to  them,  and  in  some  mountain  viilagCB 
of  Piedmont  they  are  still  performed  - 
on  the  Christmas  night 

Taine  said  that  the  true  religion  of 
Italy  was  the  worship  of  the  Madonnit, 
and  another  writer,  E.  Gebhart,  said 
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tliat  the  fnie  God  of  Italy  was  the 
BamblDO.  i^lnce  tbcj-  wrote  thus,  so- 
cialism has  Inraded  the  cottage,  and 
fudlfterentJsin  has  taken  possesston  of 
the  palace,  and  yet  the  heart  of  the 
people  Is  unchanged:  one  tblDks  of  By- 
ron's lines,  which  seem  to  have  ac- 
qatred  a  new  and  deeper  mean  In  g:— 

But    In    a    hlgtier    nitdie,     alone     hnt 
crowned. 
The    Vii^n-Mother  of  the  Ood-botn 
Child, 


With     her     Son     In     blessed     anna 

looked  round; 
Spared  by  some  chance  -when  aJl  be- 

^de  was  spoiled; 
^e  made  the  earth   below  seem  Doly 

ground. 
Tbla  may  seem  raperstltlon,  weak  or 

wild. 
But  even  the  faintest  relies  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts 

divine. 

Evelyn  Martintngo  Cesareeeo. 


PRESIDENT   LOUBET, 


President  Lonbet  has  been  long 
enough  at  the  i;.iya^  to  show  his  fitness 
for  the  high  functions  he  discharges. 
He  was  elected  in  a  hurry,  and  hie  elec- 
tion was  a  great  deal  due  to  a  sudden 
thought  fired  o&  In  a  newspaper  by  a 
statesman  no  longer  In  politics,  M.  Cl^ 
menceau.  M.  Clfmenceau,  as  he  was 
going  to  bed  late  one  night  received  a 
visit  from  a  friend  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Chamiier. 

"I  am,"  be  said,  "perplexed  to  think 
for  whom  1  should  vote.  Brlsson,  hav- 
ing been  defeated  by  Deschauel  In  the 
run  for  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber, 
has  no  chance.  We  must  not  rIsK  let- 
ting M&line  come  In,  whatever  we  do. 
It  unfortunately  happens  that  he  has 
every  chance  if  we  put  forward  a  Dep- 
uty." 

M.  Cl^menceau  thought  a  moment, 
and  the  name,  slandlng.  and  quallflcn- 
tlons  of  Loubet  flashed  across  his  mind. 

"Let  It  be,"  said  he,  "Loubet.  All 
IlepubTtcans,  worthy  of  tite  name,  can 
agree  ou  bim.  He  Is  sound  from  a  cod- 
Tlctton  of  Innocence  in  the  Dreyfus 
case,  but  as  lie  has  not  had  occasion 
publicly  to  air  his  opinions  he  has  not 
csclted  animosity.    Nor  will  he  before 


the  election,  which  will  be  on  In  some 
hours,  takes  place.  He  has  Just  the 
temper  and  mental  complexion  that  are 
good  for  the.offlce,  and  knows  the  ropes 
In  both  Chambers.  Yes,  let  It  be  Lou- 
bet." 

The  visitor  asked  CI4menceau  wheth- 
er L'Aurore  had  gone  to  press,  for  If 
not  he  could  go  at  once  to  that  Journal 
with  a  paragraph  giving  the  pith  of  M. 
Cl^mcnceau's  remarks.  The  latter  snid, 
"Try,"  aud  then  and  there  wrote  the 
paragraph  which  ended  In  these  words: 
"Mon  Caudldat  est  Loubet."  He 
laughed  as  he  read,  because  not  an 
elector.  It  appeared  next  mom  lag 
rather  late,  in  consequence  of  a  stop- 
press  to  get  It  In,  but  all  the  better,  as 
there  was  not  time  to  combat  the  sug- 
gestion. All  the  electors  read  the 
Aurore  on  the  way  to  Versailles.  Every 
one  who  wished  the  Dreyfus  affair  set- 
tled answered  M.  CKmenceau's  whip 
and.  mentally  at  any  rate,  repeated  bts 
words,  'Mon  Candldat  est  Loubet." 
And  so  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  M.  Loubet  came  back  to  Parts 
President  of  me  Republic. 

What  manner  of  man  Is  Loubet?  To 
the  eye  he  la  short,  thick-set,  manly; 
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a  patient  man,  one  can  see,  irlth  the 
tenacity  that  la  so  ofteu  associated 
with  patience.  He  le  a  citizen  ratlier 
tbon  a  gentleman.  The  countenance 
BbowB  him  to  tK  a  man  of  strong  sense. 
His  eye  is  extremely  shrewd,  and  on 
eje  to  read  a  human  tieing  as  one  reads 
a  book,  but  there  is  sometimes  a 
dreamy  and  poetic  eye  that  reveals  deep 
Intuition;  it  is  also  a  very  Idnd  eye; 
tbere  Is  sometblne  >n  it  that  reminds 
one  of  the  fidelity  and  watchfulness  of 
ttie  ahepheru's  dog.  I  noticed  this  l>e- 
before  1  beard  that  the  name  loubef  Ix 
given  in  the  Cevennes  to  a  dog  of  this 
species. 

The  President  has  sbown  good  Judg- 
ment, In  small  things  and  great,  since 
be  went  to  tbe  ElysSe.  He  is  sagaelons. 
and  has  In  a  rare  degree  the  kind  of 
tratbrutnesB  that  shows  itself  In  an  un- 
borrowed demeanor.  I  do  not  say  tbat 
In  a  close  game  of  law  or  politics— for 
be  is  advocate  and  politician  by  thlrty- 
flve  years'  practice — he  would  not  turn 
or  strain  an  inconvenient  truth.  If  bis 
manners  are  plain,  and  his  accent  tbat 
of  his  native  province,  bis  mental  cul- 
ture is  high.  He  has  In  conversation 
tbe  direct,  though  not  in  any  wise  rude, 
speech  of  one  who  has  led  a  busy  life 
in  tbe  thick  of  human  struggles.  Self- 
assurance  and  ease  have  helped  him 
on.  But  tbe  former  Is  not  marred  by 
excess  or  by  any  taint  of  egotism.  Com- 
plexion and  a  good  deal  else  In  appear- 
ance are  southern.  Tbe  climate  of  M. 
Lonbet's  part  of  the  Drflme  la  the  same 
as  that  of  Burgos  In  Spain. 

The  President  has  long  kept  company 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  greatest. 
He  is  in  and  of  every  sphere  In  which 
he  ever  moved,  fi-om  farmer  of  the  class 
of  English  yeomen  and  small  hourgtoia 
upwards.  He  had  long  stood  high  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  Elysfie.  The  suc- 
cessive stepping- stones  thither  were 
tbe  functions  of  Mayor  of  Mont^llmar. 
where  be  kept  on  bis  law  business  up 
to  a  recent  date;  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 


ty Council  of  tbe  DrOme;  Deputy  and 
then  Senator  for  that  Department;  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior;  President  of  tbe 
Senate.  He  drew.  It  will  l>e  observed, 
bis  chief  strength  from  his  native  De- 
partment This  proves  sterling  quail- . 
ties,  for  tbere  he  lived  in  a  glass  house. 
Had  be  been  an  Intriguing  self -seeker. 
be  could  not  have  borne  tbe  scrutiny  of 
a  gossiping  county  town  where  reputa- 
tions are  pulled  about  In  taifM. 

At  Mont£llmar  the  President  ban 
never  ceased  to  be  "Monsieur  Emlle." 
He  was,  In  a  southern  way,  on  hail-fel- 
low-well-met terms  with  bis  fellow- 
townsmen.  Notwdy  could  charge  Mon- 
sieur Emile  with  being  proud  or  con- 
descending. In  public  and  In  private 
he  was,  and  remains,  as  unaffected  ni« 
the  late  Sir  Isaac  Holden  In  or  out  of 
Parliament.  He  has  the  same  sort  of 
homely  simplicity.  If  he  had  friends 
all  over  tbe  Department  it  was  because 
be  was  friendly  and  not  disputatious. 

Aa  he  mounted  la  the  world  he 
seemed  more  bound  to  the  people 
among  whom  be  grew  up.  All  his  holi- 
days were  spent  among  them.  He  was 
a  model  Mayor  and  President  of  the 
County  Council.  In  both  offices  he 
evinced  financial  resource  and  Ingenu- 
ity. The  local  taxes  were  notably  re- 
duced In  consequence  of  his  good  ad< 
ministration  and  measures  be  proposed. 
.\nd  yet  be  was  forward  in  promoting 
Improvements.  In  Parliament  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  turn  bis  financial 
ability  to  account. 

Before  M.  Loubet  accepted,  last 
spring,  an  Invitation  to  visit  Montfi- 
limar  as  President  of  the  Republic,  be 
stipulated  that  his  advent  there  was 
not  to  cost  the  tax-payers  a  centime.  If 
there  were  public  festivities,  they  must 
be  paid  for  by  voluntary  subscriptions., 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  townspeo- 
ple by  the  actual  Mayor.  It  was  re- 
sponded to  in  the  heartiest  way.  More 
than  what  was  wanted  was  subscribed. 
Owners  of  woods  and     gardens    sent 
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greenery  and  flowers  for  arches  at 
trlampb,  the  commander  of  tbe  garrl 
BOD  sent  soldiers  to  help  In  setting  tliem 
up.  One  way  or  another,  the  town  was 
brlgbt  witli  picturesque  adornment. 
The  Inhabitants  seemed  one  hearty, 
happy,  affectionate  family,  of  wbom 
"Monslenr  Emile"  was  the  bead. 

I  fancy  I  discern  In  M.  Lonlwt  traits 
of  Horace  as  he  appeared  In  his  Sabtae 
farm.  The  dlsposltloD  of  the  President, 
like  that  of  the  most  finished  of  the 
Latin  poets,  Is  sunny.  He  !s  moral 
without  being  ceusorlous;  attentive  to 
business,  yet  of  an  easy-going  pblloao- 
pby  which  has  keen  Insight  Into  essen* 
tlsls.  He  Is  a  kludly  neighbor,  was  al- 
ways a  friend  of  liberty,  and,  liking  to 
live  out  bis  own  life  according  to  his 
natural  bent,  would  gladly  extend  the 
freedom  be  prizes  to  others.  What 
sufficed  his  fnigal  ancestors  would  suf- 
fice him,  even  now.  He  was  thrown 
out  of  their  groove  by  paternal  will, 
and  has,  throughout  his  career.  In  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  reverted  to  It. 
Luxury  to  M.  Loubet  Is  a  dull,  heavy 

M.  rxiubet  Is  not  a  great  man,  but  he 
Is  well  poised,  and  has  many  qualities, 
each  excelleut  or  admirable,  which 
form  a  rare  combination.  Few  public 
men  have  kept  more  free  from  exagger- 
ation of  every  sort.  He  has  true  and 
gentle  humanity,  guided  by  a  shrewd 
and  lucid  Judgment,  and  In  obeying  the 
Impulse  of  his  unpretending  goodness 
he  Is  not  to  be  deterred  by  fear  of 
obloquy.  His  unhesitating  kindness  lo 
tbe  child  and  wife  of  tbe  so-called  An- 
archist Monod,  Id  face  of  a  possible 
attack  by  the  Petit  Journal,  will  be 
long  remembered. 

It  may  seem  miraculous  to  distant 
on-lookers  that  the  President  should 
have,  Ihroagb  all  those  years  of  poll- 
Ileal  life,  kept  so  transparent,  unworld- 
ly, and  really  so  unambitious.  I  think 
!■  great  part  of  bis  success  and  his  per- 
sistent goodness  Is  due  to  bis  not  hav- 


ing too  long  a  bead.  He  deals  with  tbe 
evil  or  the  good  as  it  arises.  This  is  the 
agricultural  state  of  mind.  The  hus- 
bandman delves  tbe  soli  and  sows  the 
seed,  but  he  must  leave  to  Providence 
how  to  dispose  of  the  winds  and  ralna, 
the  frosts  anu  snows.  He  Is  a  fatalist 
In  all  but  Immediate  action.  Most  of 
tbe  crimes  that  have  ever  been  com- 
mitted, most  of  the  hardness  of  heart 
contracted,  have  come  from  fear  of 
what  the  future  may  bring  forth,  Then, 
like  most  rustics,  M.  Loubet's  wants 
are  few.  His  heart  Is  In  the  right  place, 
and  warmed  with  family  affections  and 
local  attachments.  Scholarly  tastes ' 
have  eliminated  any  rural  coarseness. 
And  then  he  has  had  a  good-hearted, 
unpretending,  handsome  wife,  whose 
sentiments  matched  with  his  own.  She 
had  no  ambition  to  shine  as  a  fine  lady, 
though  by  her  comely  beauty,'  her  tact, 
her  good  school  education,  she  was 
qualified  to  shine  In  society.  Madame 
Loubet,  now  a  grandmother,  Is  still  a 
handsome  brunette.  She  Is  reposeful, 
and  takes  her  place  among  the  great 
ones  of  the  world  with  ease  and  quiet 
dignity. 

M.  LoulHt's  greatest  enjoyment  Is, 
and  has  long  been,  In  rending.  His 
library  Is  not  extensive  but  choice. 
Moat  of  his  recreative  books  are  old, 
familiar  friends.  He  looks  on  style  aa 
the  highest  quality  in  writing,  because 
It  shows  native  qualities  from  which 
the  dross  ,and  scoriw  have  been  well 
cleared.  Style  Is  the  quality  of  the 
fine  mind,  treed  and  chastened,  not  by 
scholarahip  merely,  but  in  the  school  of 
trying  circumstances.  There  Is  first 
Intuition,  and  then  extensive  or  intense 
experience  to  feed  or  sublimate  It. 
There  la  a  heart  of  some  sort  In  every 
book  that  has  style.  When  President 
of  the  Senate  M.  LoulKt  had  a  rare 
good  time,  because  he  could  devote 
bis  evenings  to  reading.  The  reading 
-vas  silent  but  must  have  been  gul^t 
criticism,  as  most  of  the  books  bad 
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been  read  over  and  over  agalo,  and 
«acb  time  witb  freeb  pleaaare.  Hts 
flats  In  the  Rue  Jacob  and  tbe  Rue 
Seine  were  not  ^tacloue  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  much  reading  of  tbe  contem- 
plative kind  in  which,  as  he  goes  on, 
the  reader  thinks  oat  a  book  of  his 
own.  Tbe  one  in  the  Rue  Jacob  was 
In  the  midst  of  the  Students'  Quarter. 
M.  Loubet  lodged  there  In  youth,  when 
qualifying  for  hia  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  Be  was  under  a  rent  of  3000 
francs  a  year  la  the  Rue  de  Seine— a 
very  small  rent  for  Paris.  The  house 
was  new.  He  had  on  a  second  floor  a 
Mioft  with  two  windows,  a  dlnlng-rooni 
with  one,  a  bedroom  facing  on  the 
street,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the 
courtyard.  The  dining-room  was  tbe 
family  sitting-room,  for  M.  Loubet  had 
to  receive  clleats,  fellow  Deputies  or 
Senators,  and  electors  and  other  visit- 
ors in  the  aaUm.  It  was  bis  office, 
study,  library. 

Madame  Ix)ubet  received  there  her 
friends  Id  tbe  evening,  or,  when  M. 
Loubet  bad  business  on  band,  in  her 
uedroom.  They  made  friendships  with 
nelghlMrs  on  other  flats.  When  M. 
Loubet  found  himself  President  of  tbe 
Republic  he  wrote  charming  letters  to 
them,  to  express  the  hope  that  his  al- 
tered situation  might  not  lead  tbem  to 
suppose  tbere  could  be  any  change  in 
their  relations  with  him  and  his  family. 
They  were  excellent,  uupretendlng  peo- 
ple, like  himself,  and  essentially  mid- 
dle class.  All  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors rejoiced  truly  at  bis  election.  The 
only  member  of  bla  inner  circle  who  did 
not  was  his  mother.  She  failed  to  see 
how  his  being  President  would  conduce 
to  his  happiness,  and  she  knew  It  would 
lessen  his  opportunities  to  come  and 
stay  with  her  at  the  farmhouse  at  Mar- 
mnne  when  he  drew  his  last  breath.  He 
bas  been  ever  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
eon,  and  is  sdil  docile  as  a  child  In 
obeying  bis  mother.  One  of  his  first 
thoughts  on  being    named    President 


was  to  send  her  a  photagraph  enlarged 
to  life  size,  and  In  a  handsome  gilt 
frame,  to  be  bung  up  in  her  parlor. 
When  be  was  President  of  tbe  Senate 
she  was  bnsy  baking  the  week's  bread 
as  he  unexpectedly  dropped  In  from 
Paris.  She  asked  bim  to  watch  tbe 
oven  while  she  was  arranging  to  add 
something  to  the  family  dinner.  M. 
Loubet  obediently  put  on  ber  wide  blue 
apron,  and  sat  patiently  attending  to 
the  loaves  until  relieved.  In  England, 
I  fear,  this  Illustrative  anecdote  will 
not  enhance  the  general  opinion  of  tbe 
President  I  am  not  sure  that  Engllsb 
admirers  of  the  Latin  poets  will  feel 
in  what  a  degree  M.  Loubet  la  a  man 
after  the  heart  of  Horace  or  of  Virgil. 

By  the  way,  Daupblnft  and  Provence 
were  colonized  by  Roman  legionaries. 
A  good  deal  of  Rome  remains  in  the 
intuitions  and  customs  of  tbe  people. 
Paternal  authority  Is  on  a  stronger 
basis  there  than  In. any  other  part  of 
Prance.  Maternal  authority  bas  its 
far-back  root  In  reverence  for  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  Sons  and  daughters  bold 
their  mother  in  religions  affection.  She 
Is  the  Bona  Dea  of  family  life.  Mar- 
riage In  no  degree  diminishes  the  cult. 
Indeed,  this  mother- worship  strength- 
ens other  family  ties.  It  Is  a  far  higher 
cult  than  tbe  chivalrous  Idolatry  of 
woman,  which  tended  to  concentrate 
Itself  on  the  lady,  to  the  dispar- 
agement and  detriment  of  every 
woman  whose  lot  lay  In  hard 
lines.  Tbe  mother- worshipper  Loubet 
Is  a  faultless  bnsband,  father,  brother, 
uncle,  and  obliging  friend.  His  son-ln- 
law,  a  member  of  the  Marseilles  Judic- 
ature, calls  him  "an  adorable  father- 

M.  Loubet  bas  surely  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  lot.  Nor  does  be.  But 
be  has  the  sense  of  disappointment 
which  a  crossed  vocation  gives.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  farmer,  but  his  father 
said,  "The  law  Is  a  better  sphere  for  a 
fellow  of  your  parts  than  a  farm:  your 
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sbrewdOeSB  will  be  better  emplofcd  In 
law  tban  In  detecting  Qawa  lu  horsea." 
Emile  obeyed,  bo  did  AuKuatt*  hia 
brotber,  who,  In  obedience  to  tbe  pater- 
nal win,  became  a  doctor,  but  has  been 
able  to  retire  to  a  farm  near  Griguan, 
also  In  tbe  DcOtne.  Tbe  Presldeut 
longa  for  rural  life— not  life  as  In  a 
cAdteau,  but  In  a  yeoman's  homestead. 
At  an  agricultural  sbow  last  spring  he 
fell  In  with  some  DauplilnS  farmers, 
and  was  the  same  old  "Monsieur 
Bmlle"  whom  they  had  known  at  Mon- 
teilmar. 

"I  suppose,"  said  one  of  them,  "yon 
are  now  fixed  for  Ufe  in  Paris?" 

"Not  If  1  live  more  than  seven  years, 
should  I  remain  President  so  long.  I 
do  not  Intend  to  stand  again.  What  I 
long  for  and  mean  to  do  Is.  when  I  quit 
the  Elys^e,  to  go  to  end  my  life  at  Mar- 
sanne  on  the  old  farm." 

M.  Loubet's  local  attachments  have 
never  relaxed.  He  la  devotiKl  to  Dan- 
phln4.  with  the  IthOne,  the  moat  majes- 
tic of  rivers,  In  front,  and  a  lordly 
mountain  range  rising  to  the  highest 
Alps  behind.  He  sees  no  beauty  in  the 
grayish  sky  of  Northern  France.  The 
frequent  base  that  casts  a  silvery 
gauze  over  the  prospect  seems  to  him 
to  blur  It,  and  makes  bim  shiver.  He 
wants  clear,  well-accentuated  outlines, 
and  the  ragged,  perfumed  fields  of  the 
south.  The  silvery  olive-trees,  with 
tbeir  unfailing  crop,  begins  In  the 
DrOme.  Most  natural  objects  there 
seem  unruly,  and  bent  on  acting  Just 
as  they  please.  The  brond-leaved  fig 
Is  rebellious  to  the  pruning-koife  and 
tbe  most  eccentric-looking  of  fruit- 
trees,  but  It  brings  forth  so  abundantly 
its  purple  fruit  that  one  may  buy  a 
basketful  of  figs  for  three  half-pence. 
The  vine  sprawls  about  and  clambers, 
untidy,  fruitful,  generous,  and  a  true 
child  of  the  sun.  Pumpkins  climb 
over  cottages,  and  adorn  the  roofs  with 
gorgeous  yellow  balls  that  look  like 
(-"ant  oranges.  The  sheep  are  as  ragged 


as  tbe  perfumed  upland,  where  they 
feed  on  thyme,  marjoram,  sage,  soutb- 
em- wood.  All  the  rivers,  save  tbe 
IthOne— the  most  Impetuous  and  unruly 
of  all— shift  their  beds  often  and  swell 
with  floods  or  shrink  Into  brooklets  In 
wide  stretches  of  shingle;  tbe  only 
things  that  bear  the  human  stamp  are 
the  regularly-planted  and  trlmly-pol- 
larded  mulberry-trees.  They  are  so 
pruned  and  shaped  as  to  offer  the  least 
resistance  to  tbe  mistral,  and  bear  tbe 
largest  quantity  of  foliage  without  In- 
terfering witb  tbe  ground  crop.  Peacbe« 
and  apricots  grow  lu  tbe  arable  land  as 
In  Dortbem  climates  in  the  garden.  M. 
Loubet  likes  to  dwell  on  these  features 
of  the  district  In  which  he  grew  up, 
wblcb  la  tbe  south-central  part  of  tbe 
DrAme.  He  was  glad  to  run  away 
there  for  a  few  days  from  RambouUlet. 
and  to  dine  on  trout  and  bee-ftniu*— a 
bird  smaller  tban  a  quail,  that  tastes  of 
tbe  figs  on  which  It  feeds  in  autumn. 

Marsanne  Is  on  rising  ground,  backed 
by  forest,  and  fifteen  miles  east  from 
Mont6llmar.  The  home  where  M.  Lou- 
bet waa  bom  faces  towards  a  square 
court,  formed  by  the  house  and  farm 
buildings.  The  bonse  bas  Its  back  to- 
meadows  In  a  soft  vale  througb  which 
a  river,  of  small  consequence  unless 
to  fertilise,  runs.  Tbe  residential  part 
of  the  homestead  is  hardly  dlsUngulab- 
able  on  tbe  outside  from  tbe  offices, 
which  are  untidily  kept,  but  still  indic- 
ative of  good  husbandry  and  gear.  All 
the  windows  of  tbe  ground  floor  are  on 
tbe  court,  a  precaution  against  burg- 
lars; but  there  is  a  row  of  windows  on 
the  first  floor  looking  on  tbe  meadows. 

Tbere  Is  no  pretension  anywhere  to 
style.  Poultry,  calves  and  pigs  have 
tbe  freedom  of  tbe  spacious  court, 
which  Is  fanned  by  poplars.  Ducks 
swim  in  a  central  pond.  One  enters  the 
bouse  by  a  wide  kitchen  smoked  a  rich 
brown,  like  a  well-used  pipe.  A  parlor, 
stlfily  furnished.  Is  at  one  side;  an  old, 
massive  oak  staircase,  that  leads  to  a. 
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•econd  sitting-room  and  tbe  bedroome, 
Is  OD  the  other.  The  farm  Is  provided 
with  a  t)akeboase,  and  wine  and  olive 
presses.  Egypt  Is  not  more  plagued 
with  flies  in  warm  weather,  but  nobody 
minds  them.  U.  Loubet  is  an  optimist 
about  all  drawbacks  to  life  In  the 
DrOme;  he  says  that  flies  are  the  scav- 
engers of  the  air  and  keep  It  pure.  Per- 
haps tbey  do. 

M.  Loubet  was  born  to  Inck  and  the 
Blysfte  In  1638,  and  the  late  Comte  de 
Paris  seemingly  to  a  tbrone.  The 
grandson  of  Iiouls  Philippe  and  the  son 
of  Augustc  Loobet,  farmer  and  Mayor 
of  Marsanne,  bad  rival  destinies.  The 
rivalry  has  only  come  out  since  the 
Due  d'Orltens  has  stepped  Into  bis 
father's  shoes.  No  Royalist  has  ever 
been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
Prince  apparently  destined  to  a  throne 
and  the  actual  President  were  bom  In 
the  same  year.  But  the  Royalists  and 
society  that  goes  with  them  detest  M. 
Loubet  as  they  detested  no  former 
President.  He  crossed  their  path  In 
coming  In  when  their  high  hopes  In  M. 
Peilx  Faure  had  been  suddenly  blight- 
ed by  his  death.  As  the  present  head 
of  the  State  cares  not  for  all  they  most 
value  they  can  have  no  chance  for 
bringing  him  round.  He  Is  the  most 
Republican  President  France  ever  bad, 
because  the  plainest  liver  and  the  most 
indifferent  to  artificial  distinctions. 
Being  used  to  great  situations,  he 
knows  exactly  what  to  do  In  public  or 
In  private,  and  under  all  unforeseen 
circumstances  trusts  to  his  own  good 
sense,  which  Is  generally  backed  by 
good  feeling.  He  Is  sure  to  say  the 
apposite  thing,  and  In  neat,  plain 
terms  that  have  a  beauty,  because  so 
well  fitted  to  express  his  meaning. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  year  of  M.  Lou- 
bet's  birth  In  connection  with  that  of 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  was  destined 
to  die  in  exile.  Uadame  Loubet  mire 
remembers  how  the  news  of  the 
Comte's  birth  was,  late  In  a  hot  Au- 


gust, sent  by  telegraph  to  Valeuce, 
where  she  was  staying.  In  return- 
ing home  all  the  towns  she  passed 
through  were  Illuminated,  and  the  peo- 
ple dancing  on  the  village-green.  The 
event  was  thus  celebrated  by  request 
of  the  prefects,  sub-prefects,  and 
mayors.  But  the  eMteaux  gave  no 
sign.  She  wondered  whether  mother 
and  child  would  be  the  better  for  the 
rejoicing.  The  future  President  was 
not  born  until  the  clock  was  almost  on 
the  stroke  of  midnight  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  He  Just  missed  being  a  New 
Year's  gift.  But,  as  the  neighbors  re- 
marked, the  clock  at  Marsanne  "was 
apt  to  be  slow.  If  it  was  so  on  tbis 
occasion,  the  infant  would  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  Innocents  whom 
Herod  slew.  What  better  protection 
could  he  have  above?" 

The  President's  father  and  mother 
were  religious,  but  not  bigoted.  Catho- 
lics. He  was  first  sent  to  a  school  kept 
by  priests  at  Valence,  as  a  preparation 
for  a  lycfe.  I  believe  he  remains  Catho- 
lic, but  Is  not  "Clerical."  His  life  Is 
that  of  a  religious  man— a  life  In  which 
morality  Is  softened  by  religion.  In 
the  Dreyfus  affair  he  has  shown  moral 
courage.  He  can  be  stubborn  and  face 
positive  danger  bravely.  He  did  so  In 
going  to  the  Grand  Prix  race  after  the 
assault  on  him  by  Baron  Chrlstlanl  In 
the  State  tribune  ot  Auteull  race- 
course. M,  Faure  capitulated  where 
M.  LonlKt  has  stood  firm.  From  the 
outset  of  his  Presidential  career  he 
has  bad  to  face  Royalist  rascality.  I 
never  saw  a  more  sickening  mob  than 
the  one  which  awaited  bis  return  from 
the  Presidential  election  at  Versailles. 
One  might  think  that  all  the  people  of 
style  turned  out  to  see  hllm  pilloried. 
His  cavalry  escort  was  small  protec- 
tion from  missiles.  The  roughs  that 
pounced  upon  the  carriage  were  not 
poor  wretches,  merely  hired  by  the  fine 
folks  to  fling  bad  apples  and  eggs  and 
shout  "Panama!"    They  were  not  as 
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numerous  as  the  "Royalist  yoang- 
sters,"  and  not  nearly  so  rough  or  dar- 

It  Is  nufortDaately  true  that  H.  Lou- 
bet  sought,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 
In  tbe  Rlhot  Cabinet,  to  screen  124 
Deputies  who  took  bribes  from  the 
Panama  Company.  But  so  did  his  fel- 
low Ministers;  bo  did  M.  Camot,  so  did 
M.  Brlsson,  both  men  of  stainless  per- 
sonal Integrity.  Thp  fact  that  both 
Chambers  elect  tbe  President  makes 
members  too  apt  to  wink  at  each 
other's  shortcomings.  Tbey  all  try  to 
be  the  best  friends  behind  tbe  scenes. 
Bach  has  a  chance  of  winning  the 
grnnd  prize — the  Presidentship  of  tbe 
Republic.  Nobody  wants  to  alienate  a 
future  elector.  All  are  anxious  to  miss 
no  cbance  of  being  elected.  Apart  from 
such  motives,  It  was  thought  tbe  Re- 
public would  sink  under  tbe  weight  of 
obloquy  were  bribery  brought  home  to 
the  124.  There  are  also  "extenuating 
circumstances."  Paris  Is  one  of  tbe 
dearest  capitals  In  Europe.  The  strug- 
gling must  lead  austere  llTes;  the  rich 
are  tempted  In  every  direction  to 
plunge  Into  luxury.  Wealthy  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to 
enjoy  material  pleasures  In  Paris, 
where  they  take  a  lighter  character 
and  seem  lese  gross  than  anywhere 
else.  It  was  very  hard  for  country 
deputies,  who  were  professional  men 
and  bad  given  up  tbelr  practice,  to 
live  decently  In  Paris  on  tbelr  salaries. 
M.  and  Madame  Lonbet  had  the  cour- 
age to  keep  plain,  and  they  early  rose 
to  higb  official  station;  they  also  had 
other  means  than  the  25  francs  a  day. 
But  deputies  of  narrow  lacomes,  who 
bad  wlTes  young  enough  to  enjoy  fash- 
ionable life,  felt  miserably  off.  M.  Lou- 
bet's  kind  heart  would  have  acbed  at 
tbe  straits  to  which  some  of  tbe  124 
were  reduced. 

The  President  never  Angered  a  cen- 
time of  Panama  money,  or  derived 
profit  from  M.  Lesseps'  bubble;  tbe  cry 


of  "Panama!"  Is  raised  against  him  In 
bad  faith  by  the  Royalists. 

Royalist  animosity  baa  stopped  sn  In- 
nocent dally  pleasure  of  the  President 
He  la  fond  of  walking  or  riding  In  or 
on  tbe  top  of  omnibuses.  But,  with 
whlte-camadou  aristocrats  atmut.  It 
would  not  now  be  safe  to  go  about  on 
foot,  as  be  nsed  when  President  of  the 
Senate.  He  then  often  strolled  down 
to  the  quays,  glanced  there  at  second- 
hand books,  picked  up,  perhaps,  a  book 
that  be  wanted,  crossed  tbe  Seine  Into 
the  Tullerlee  Gardens,  and  went  on  to 
the  Boulevard  des  Itallens,  where  be 
took  tbe  Batlgnoles-Odfon  omnibus 
that  took  him  back  home.  He  was  also 
fond  of  walking  to  the  Arc  de  Trl- 
ompbe,  looking  there  at  the  sunset,  and 
sauntering  down  the  Avenue  du  Bols 
de  Boulogne,  at  the  end  of  which  be 
took  a  cab.  He  Jobbed  a  carriage,  but 
seldom  used  It  unless  he  wanted  to  go 
somewhere  with  Madame  Loubet.  He 
has  taken  on  M.  Faure's  carriages  and 
horses,  but  be  Is  not  fond  of  rtdtng  In 
the  bigh-hnng  landau  and  four.  If  he 
took  it  wben  be  paid.  In  the  Easter  holi- 
days a  visit  to  Monteilmar,  it  was  be- 
cause his  old  friends,  neighbors,  and 
clients  there  longed  to  see  him  In  full 
Presidential  state.  The  magnificent 
vehicle  and  team  were  sent  a  few  days 
beforehand  to  see  how  they  could  work 
In  the  narrow,  crooked  streets  there. 
Tbey  had  to  be  led,  and  cavalry  could 
not  surround  them,  only  go  before  and 
behind.  "Monsieur  Emlle"  was  In  this 
equipage  going  to  the  mayoralty  when 
he  looked  at  the  familiar  garden  wall, 
and  saw  on  a  scaffold  behind  It  bis  aged 
mother.  He  called  to  bis  coachman  to 
stop,  got  down,  entered  by  a  wicket, 
mounted  tbe  scaffolding;  hugging  to  hla 
heart  the  old  lady,  held  his  forehead 
down  for  ber  to  kiss  It  They  then  ex- 
changed kisses  on  both  cheeks.  Mon- 
teilmor  was  transported  by  his  filial 
Impulse.  Madame  Loubet  mire  did  not 
believe  her  eyes  until  she  was  In  her 
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son's  arms.  He  did  not  aeem  ber  son 
In  tbe  etste  carriages  wltb  all  the  cul- 
rasElers  of  bis  escort  curveting;  but  sbe 
felt  when  be  embraced  ber  that  be  was 
"Emlle,"    such    as    sbe    had    always 
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known  him,  and  big  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks.  They  were  tears  of  Joy. 
He  noTer  drew  tears  of  bitterness  from 
ber  eyes,  or  indeed  those  of  any  other 
human  being. 

Bmtty  Crawford. 


WITH  THE  EYES  OF  THE  SOUL. 


It  -was  a  vlllatre  of  self-conscious  age 
and  unconedons  prelenslon  among  tla 
old  Quaker  families.  The  etreeW  be- 
Doatb  tbelr  lofty  ekns  were  hushed; 
the  wbite-sbuttered  bousea  shrank  be- 
hind Iron  fences  and  tidy  laiwne;  tbe 
flowers  grew  In  decorous  gardens. 
From  tbe  heart  of  the  vlUage  a  cosjch 
ran  daily  to  a  railroad  town  ten  miles 
away.  Tbe  gray-sblngled  meeting- 
house marked  the  end  of  the  village, 
wbich  stood  on  a  broad,  grassy  common 
wbere  tbe  main  street  branched  off  In- 
to Idiree  -country  roads.  It  'waa  the  old- 
est boose  In  the  State,  bearing  Its  date 
of  1712  In  peaceful  gray  dignity.  The 
Friends  were  aomlstakably  tbe  patri- 
cians, and  set  tbe  fashion  of  elmpU- 
dty.  Tbey  were  a  fine-looking  people, 
tbe  men's  faces  striking,  beyond  the 
mere  dlstlnctJoD  of  their  broad - 
brimmed  hats,  the  women's  peaceful 
and  gracious,  beyond  tbe  suf^estlon  of 
their  qalet  gray  and  -wblte  dress.  The 
dose  bonnets  ke^^t  their  skins  fair  Into 
middle  age,  and  gare  a  demure  touch 
to  tbe  rounded  young  contours.  I^e 
youDg  men  and  women  had  color  In 
tbeir  faces,  and  eyes  that  here  and 
there  rebelled.  Did  not  tbe  ted  blood 
sUr  la  their  veins  when  the  sap 
nonnted  in  the  trees,  and  were  they 
not  as  other  men  and  maidens? 

One  at  least,  among  them,  and  ahe  a 
daughter  of  one  of  their  oldest  fam- 
ilies, bad  a  wild-rose  bloom  on  ber 
cheek  and  tbe  longlug  of  youth  In  her 
htart    l^e  the  b<»met  close  about  tbe 


girl's  face;  fold  the  kerchief  smooth 
over  her  breas*;  Urath  Drayton  la  no 
Quaker  at  heart,  and  all  tbe  gray  and 
white  In  Obrfstendom  will  never  make 
her  one.  Yet  she  liad  been  bred  In  tbe 
strictest  traditions  of  the  eact  It  must 
liave  been  a  strong,  though  remote, 
strain  of  the  world's  people  wlilch  so 
often  dominated  tbe  nearer  Quaker  In- 
fluences. There  were  hints  of  a.  great- 
great-grandmother,  a  court  beauty,  In 
tbe  family;  and  there  were  days  'witen 
she  lived  again  and  had  ber  way  with 
tbe  Quaker  maiden. 

Urath  had  always  had  unquiet  days; 
even  as  a  child  tbey  had  come  upon 
her.  One  of  the  first  which  sbe  re- 
membered was  in  tbe  old  attic,  at  tbe 
sight  of  an  open  chest  full  of  quaint, 
lavender-scented  crimson  and  gold 
brocades,  high^heeled  slli4>ers,  curi- 
outOy-wroi^tit  buckles,  and  strange, 
foreign-looking  trinkets.  How  Edie 
'had  revelled  in  the  warm,  rlcb  colors! 
And  at  last  sbe  had  slipped  one  of  tbe 
gowns  over  ber  bead,  and  fastened  a 
girdle  of  coins  about  her  waist  Her 
cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  danced;  and 
feeling  herself  transformed  Into  some 
blher  creature  from  tbe  Uratb  of 
every  day,  sbe  had  tripped  down- 
stairs and  stood  before  her  mother. 
Tbe  mother  gazed  in  bewilderment  at 
the  strange,  brilUant  figure  the  child 
made,  but  the  father  bad  turned  and 
spoken  In  a  stem  voice.  "Drath,"  be 
said,  "thee  looks  like  a  picture  of  folly- 
Take  off  those  gewgaws:  'old  tlie  gown 
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and  place  it  where  tbee  foaod  H;  lock 
the  cbeBt  and  bring  me  tlM  Icey." 

The  father's  voice  was  verr  Ann  and 
Qnal,  and  Urath  obeyed.  But  theoe 
were  other  -unquiet  daye;  days  when  a 
longlnK  for  the  things  not  of  her  vorld 
poaeeBsed  ber;  days  Wiheu  «be  must  be 
free;  days  'wlien  «t)e  -would  escape 
into  the  "WDOds  and  shout  aloud,  with  a 
wild  Joy  la  the  btriaterous  sound;  days 
wben  the  longing  for  color  soaded  ber 
to  cull  the  brightest  gaidea  blossoms 
to  deck  herself  Itke  a  young  Mrage; 
days  when  she  craved  above  all  things 
nrntknn,  action;  -when  she  would  tear 
the  little  bonnet  from  her  head,  and 
i^lrllng  It  loond  and  round,  would 
break  into  a  dance,  abandoning  herself 
to  a  wild  rhythmic  movement,  keeping 
time  to  some  inward  melody.  On  and 
on,  in  ever  wilder  measure,  would  go 
the  dance,  until,  panting  and  exhajusted, 
she  would  fall  half  fainting  to  tbe 
ground.  These  were  days  when  nature 
to(A  her  sure  revenge  for  generatlonB 
of  suppression. 

As  the  girl  grew  into  TnaJdenhood 
the  scent  of  oertaln  flowers,  the  sound 
of  certain  voices,  the  sight  of  the 
colors  in  the  evening  sky,  or  the  mel- 
low mystery  of  moonlight,  worked 
upon  her  some  subtle  Iniloxlcant,  aiwak- 
enlng  she  knew  not  what  of  longing 
and  desire. 

But  the  great  unquiet  day  came 
Bome  years  later.  In  the  full  tide  of 
summer.  The  birds  at  daiwn  began  It, 
piercing  the  still  fresh  air  with  their 
Joy,  exulting  from  full,  passionate 
throats  In  the  comti^  sunshine.  She 
crept  out  of  her  bed,  pushing  open  the 
shutters  and  bathing  in  the  sweetness 
of  the  wet  honeysuckle.  Involuntarily 
she  stretched  onit  her  arms  toward  the 

'—  ""-Id.      "Here  am  I,  Lord!" 

o  say.  In  answer  to  the 
innunciatlon  of  God's  free 
Then  she  turned  and  saw 
garments  besliJe  the  bed, 
n  on.   folding  the  white 


kerchief  over  the  swelling  bosom;  but 
she  could  not  stay  within  doors,  or 
even  walk  decorously  as  she  should  In 
the  tiny  garden.  The  longing  for  sound 
was  upon  ber.  There  sang  within  her 
heart  a  half-articulate  "Magnlflcat" 
The  beauty  of  the  new-created  day  pos- 
sessed her. 

"Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God," 
had  been  the  burden  of  her  life's  train- 
ing: "Uy  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
and  my  spirit  bath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour,"  was  the  answering  cry  of  her 
full  young  heart  The  birds  had  their 
hours  of  exaltation,  why  not  she?  They 
were  a-wlng  to  the  open;  she  would  fol- 
low. She  lifted  the  latch  of  the  little. 
Iron  gate  and  went  out  Into  the  street, 
past  the  meeting-house,  and  down  the 
wildest  of  the  roads  leading  toward  the 
woods.  In  the  broad  isolation  of  the 
open  country  she  ran,  she  called  aloud. 
Hhe  shouted.  Every  sllghlest  sound  of 
life  In  the  stillness  woke  Its  echo  in  her. 
She  gave  back  the  short,  startled  low 
of  a  cow  from  the  meadows,  and 
laughed  In  the  faces  of  the  wondering 
cattle  as  she  passed.  Her  bonnet  was 
off  now.  the  early  sunlight  warming  the 
dark  shadows  of  ber  hair.  Her  head 
was  up  and  her  lips  trying  the  bird- 
calls from  the  trees.  Then  came  the 
rippling  sound  of  the  water  over  the 
pebbles.  Thpt,  too,  she  would  try,  but 
its  sliver  tinkle  eluded  her  tliroat;  she 
would  have  It,  then,  through  another 
sense.  Shoes  oiT  and  stocklngs.^how 
the  cool  shock  made  ber  laugh!  She 
would  walk  up  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
iaughhiR  even  when  the  pebbles  bruised 
her  feet— illy  things  that  should  have 
leaves,— laugh hig  still  with  keener  note 
flt  the  pang  of  a  sharp  cut,  and  the 
quick,  red  slnln  of  her  blood  in  the 
water.  She  followed  the  stream,  and 
rested  In  the  beat  of  noon  to  eat  the 
berries,  ripe  and  luclous.  In  the  pas- 

As  she  came  under  the  trees  there 
were  new  bird-notes  to  echo,  and  she 
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gave  them  baclc  others  Irom  her  own 
singing  beart.  In  the  woodland  depths 
a  sudden  chill  of  reinoteneaa  overcame 
her,  and  she  would  turn  back  to  find 
stockings  and  shoes,  kerchief  and  bon- 
net again. 

But  as  she  turned,  her  ear  caught  the 
note  of  the  wood-thrush,  and  beyond  It 
a  sound  she  had  not  beard  before.  It 
was  a  rushing,  pouring  sound,  a  distant 
orchestra  ol  falling  water.  It  freed 
her  spirit,  and  her  voice  broke  fortb 
above  It  Into  sustained  melody.  All 
day  she  had  eased  her  heart  with  fitful 
bursts  and  snatches  of  song;  now,  for 
tbe  first  lime  she  sang,  knowing  the 
rapture  of  free  expression.  How  long 
the  way  was,  how  long  she  sang  as  she 
walked,  she  did  not  know;  but  at  last 
she  reached  the  fnll  orchestral  music 
of  the  waters  pouring  over  a  high 
ledge  Into  a  pool.  She  stood  on  the 
brink  looking  Into  the  deep,  green  basin 
of  rock,  finding  there  every  color  ber 
eyes  had  ever  craved. 

Then,  indeed,  did  the  freed  melody 
of  her  voice  ring  out,  piercing  down- 
ward to  tbe  pool,  soaring  upward  above 
tbe  sound  of  falting  waters.  Still,  as 
tbe  voice  called,  there  was  a  haunting 
note  which  It  could  not  reach,  and  the 
striving  for  that  dim  note  was  a  pain. 
While  she  sang  she  heard  It  and  felt  It 
within  ber,  beating  In  her  heart  to  be 
bom.  She  pressed  both  bands  down 
upon  her  breast,  to  ease  the  pang  of  the 
unborn  note,  an  aspiring  little  figure, 
with  small,  white  feet  upon  the  pool's 
brink  and  bead  aloft  In  song.  She 
heard  It  now  quite  clearly,  from  close 
behind  her,  the  spirit-note!  And  now, 
atlast.it  came — an  exultant,  full-throat- 
ed tone,  thrown  across  the  harmony  by 
a  man's  voice  of  wonderful  power.  She 
caught  It,  striking  It  again  and  again, 
until  with  a  quick,  Joyous  burst  her 
voice  blended  into  the  solution  of  tbe 
cadence,  dying  Into  tbe  muffled  har- 
mony of  tbe  falHng  waters. 

A  sudden  falntness  overcame  her;  the 


warm  air  trembled  In  a  veil  before  ber 
eyes;  she  swayed  forward  toward  the 
dazzling  waters,  then  backward,  catch- 
ing at  tbe  slender  birch  sapling  at  the 
brink.  But  the  birch  sapling,  being  in- 
sensate, would  have  given  her  to  tbe 
pool.  It  was  a  man's  arms  which 
caught  ber  from  the  dizzying  depths 
and  drew  ber  down  upon  the  cool, 
green  bank,  a  quiet  little  figure  once 
again.  Tbey  were  still  so  close  to  the 
brink  that  be  could  catch  the  spray  and 
sprinkle  It  over  ber  face  and  bands  as 
she  lay  In  peaceful  unconsciousness. 
When  the  red  had  come  liack  Into  ber 
lips  she  looked  up  Into  his  face  and 
saw  that  be  was  young  and  strong,  and 
the  color  crept  over  her  neck  and 
warmed  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  glis- 
tened through  the  wet  mist  over  brow 
and  balr. 

The  man  smiled  down  at  her  from 
his  wide,  blue  eyes. 

"Do  you  always  faint,"  he  asked, 
"when  you  sing?" 

"Did  I  faint?    I  thought  I  felL" 

"You  tried  to  fall." 

"Oh,  no.  I  tried  not  to  fall." 

"Did  the  water  teach  you  that  song?" 

"I  do  not  know.  How  did  you  know 
It?" 

"I  learned  It  (rom  you." 

"From  me?  But  I  heard  you  sing 
it" 

"No,  I  heard  you  first." 

"We  must  both  have  beard  It  at 
once." 

"Then  It  must  t«  the  song  of  the  fall- 
ing waters." 

"Yes,  we  will  call  It  tbe  Song  of  the 
Falling  Waters." 

"Do  you  know  you  would  have  fallen 
Into  them  If  I  bad  not  caught  you?" 

She  sat  up.  brushing  some  drops 
from  the  bair  on  ber  forehead,  and, 
leaning  forward,  looked  into  the  pool. 

"Yes,  I  should  have  fallen  in,"  she 
said. 

"Don't  you  care?" 

"It  would  have  been  cool." 
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"It  would  bave  been  cold;  It  would 
have  been  death.  Why  do  you  not 
thank  me?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Don't  you  care?" 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  care." 

"But  you  shiver.  Ah,  you  do  know: 
You  do  care!" 

"Tes,  I  think  I  care.  On  some  days 
It  Is  beautiful  to  be  alive." 

"IB  It  not  good  to  be  alive  on  all 
davsr 

"Some  days  I  do  not  live  at  all." 

"Those  are  uot  food  days;  but  yon 
are  so  young,  you  should  live  every 
day," 

"People  vrlll  not  let  me  live  every 
day." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Who  will  not 
let  you  live?" 

"My  father,  my  mother,  my  aunt,  the 
people  in  the  village,  In  the  meeting- 
house. They  all  think  it  Is  wrong— the 
things  I  love— color,  music,  motion." 

"Ah,  I  understand;  you  are  of  the 
Quakers.  Yes.  your  face  Is  fair  and 
soft  like  them.  But  where  did  yon 
get  the  eyes  with  the  fire  In  them,  and 
the  voice  vrith  the  passion  In  It?" 

"1  do  not  know.  We  are  of  the 
Friends,  but  I  had  a  far-off  grand- 
mother who  was  of  the  world's  people." 

"And  you  have  always  lived  here.  In 
the  village  yonder?" 

"1  have  never  been  away  from  here." 

"Will  you  tell  me  your  name?" 

"My  name  Is  Urath,  Urath  Drayton." 

"Urath,  Urath  Drayton.  Why  don't 
you  ask  me  some  questions?" 

"1  don't  know," 

"Am  I  not  as  strange  to  you,  as  you 
to  mer' 

"No;  I  seem  to  know  you." 

"Why  do  you  not  say  thee  to  me, 
thenr 

"Because  you  are  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple.   We  say  thee  only  to  PrieDds." 

"But  I  should  like  you  to  say  It  to 
me,  and  I  should  like  to  try  It  with 
thee." 
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"Thee  will  make  mistakes,  and  be 
thinking  more  of  thy  words  than  thy 
meaning." 

"Wise  little  Quakeress!  So  you  feel 
as  If  you  knew  me,  even  though  I  am 
of  the  world's  people?" 

"Yea," 

"Where  do  you  think  I  came  from. 
Just  In  time  to  save  you?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"I  am  from  the  big  world  down  t>e- 
low.  I  study  at  a  big  university— a 
foolish  thing  it  seems  to  do  when  there 
Is  BO  much  wisdom  to  be  found  In  the 
woods.  But  I  go  back  to  the  big  world 
tomorrow.  My  name  is  Arnold  Har- 
den, and  I  have  been  resting  eyes  and 
brain  for  a  while;  rusticating  at  the 
farm  by  the  pool,  where  you  came  tres- 
passing to-day." 

"1  followed  the  stream." 

"Yes,  and  cut  your  foot;  see.  It  Is 
bleeding.  Let  me  bind  this  leaf  about 
It;  this  foot  is  too  white  and  soft  for 
stony  ways.  You  followed  the  stream 
and  I  followed  your  voice,  and  stood 
behind  you,  listening  until  I  heard  your 
song.  You  did  not  turn  or  seem 
startled  when  I  first  sang  It;  It  was 
afterwards  you  fainted.  Were  you 
startled?" 

"No.  anything  might  happen  on  a  day 
like  this." 

"Yes,  anything  might  happen;  but 
aren't  you  glad  1  happened  to  come  In 
time  to  save  you?" 

"I  am  glad  you  happened  to  come  lu 
time  to  slug  with  me." 

"Won't  you  thank  me  then?" 

"For  the  singing?    Yes." 

"How  will  you  thank  me?" 

"Listen  to  the  water  falling,  falling." 

"How  will  you  thank  me.  Nixie, 
water-sprite?" 

"How  should  I  thank  you?" 

"With  your  Hps,  and  from  your  heart, 
you  demure  Siren." 

"I  thank  you.  then,  from  my  heart" 

"That  was  irom  your  lips,  not  vniih 
them."    His  laughing  eyes  played  over 
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tier  tace,  taking  note  of  all  Its  eweet 
coDfnslon. 

"How  many  abades  of  red  did  your 
grandmother  give  you,  Urath,  to  &jf 
that  white  Quaicer  throat"  He  drew 
himself  along  the  pass  closer  to  her 
and  touched  her  band.  "And  why  does 
the  red  dye  follow  my  hand  thue,  and 
thus,  and  tbuB?"  Then  as  the  tbrlU  of 
her  touch  moved  him,  he  bowed  his 
bead  down  to  her  fingers,  putting  his 
lips  to  them. 

"Hush!  Let  me  listen!  That  was 
the  thrush's  note  again!" 

"Who  taught  yon  to  sing?  Was  the 
thmsh  your  master?" 

"I  never  sang  before  as  I  did  to-day." 

"Do  yon  know  why?" 

"No." 

"What  malceB  the  thrush's  note  so 
sweet!" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"The  desire  of  life." 

"The  desire  of  life?" 

"The  bird's  note,  the  flower's  scent, 
the  water's  call,  the  summer's  secret,— 
It  was  all  In  your  voice  wbeu  yon  sang. 
It  is  all  In  your  eyes  now;  It  Is  the  de- 
sire of  life." 

Her  eyes  awoke  at  his  words, 
dwelling  cuclonsiy  upon  him.  With 
a  supreme  effort  she  threw  off 
the  spell,  and  stood  before  him,  freed 
of  bis  touch,  possessing  herself. 

"The  desire  of  life  is  strong,"  she 
said;  "but  there  Is  another  desire,  and  It 
la  stronger." 

"What  desire  Is  thatr 

"It  is  the  desire  of  the  soul,"  she  said, 

She  looked  In  bis  face  and  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes,  for  she  saw  that, 
for  all  bis  nesraeas.  lie  did  not  under- 
stand. But,  although  her  gray  skirt 
brushed  bla  arm,  so  near  she  stood,  a 
barrier  rose  between  them,  and  when 
be  would  touch  her  again,  he  seemed 
not  to  find  her.  Bewildered,  sobered, 
he  let  her  bare  white  feet  pass  blm. 
She  turned  once,  ber  face  suffused  with 


a  soft  light  whicb  radiated  toward  him 
as  through  a  mist 

"I  go  now,"  she  said.  "Fare  thee 
welL" 

So  came  the  awakening  In  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  steps  retraced,  the  shoes 
and  stockings  never  found,  the  soiled 
kerchief  folded  closer  over  tbe  breast 
which  held  the  summer's  secret;  a 
sober  home-comlug  to  her  life  of  every- 
day. It  was  to  that  life  her  father's 
voice  belonged,  as  he  demanded: 
"Where  has  thee  been  all  day?"  and 
tbe  placid  tones  of  her  mother:  "My 
child,  thee  does  not  look  welL  Haa 
thee  hurt  thyself  In  any  way?" 

But  Id  the  girl  the  two  Uvea  clashed 
together,  and  her  body  was  rent  by  the 
long  struggle.  A  violent  rush  of  tears 
and  sobs  was  her  only  answer,  all  un- 
heard before  In  tbe  Friends'  household. 

"My  child,  my  child,  thee  has  a 
fever!"  said  the  quiet  mother. 

The  little  bedroom  was  guarded 
closely  until  tbe  fever  spent  itself,  and 
Urath  lay  white  and  still,  wouderliig 
where  the  weeks  of  summer  had  gone. 
The  birds  had  bushed  their  singing 
now.  Her  cheeks  burned,  and  her  lips 
were  parched,  and  she  longed  for  the 
cooling  waters  there,  falling,  falling  all 
day  Into  tbe  green  pool.  And  when,  at 
last,  she  was  well  again,  she  tried  to 
remember  the  song  of  the  waters,  but 
It  was  locked  forever  In  her  breast,  for 
the  voice  bad  broken  in  Its  own  ecstasy 
as  It  touched  tbe  note  for  which  It 
bad  longed.  In  speaking,  even.  It  had 
changed  to  a  lower  key,  so  that  It 
suited  well  with  the  quiet  little  figure 
which  rose  up  from  the  bed  of  sutFering 
and  went  forth  Into  tbe  gray  light. 

All  tbe  days  were  quiet  days  now, 
with  only  a  flutter  of  tbe  summer's 
secret  under  tbe  white  kerchief  when 
memory  stirred. 

And  thus  a  year  passed,  and  yet  an 
other  year  of  this  hushed  life.  Id  this 
time  she  gained  great  favor  with  the 
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Ftleods,  for  sbe  had  been  morcd  to 
speak  In  meeting,  and  at  such  tlmea  k 
iyrlc  eloquence  poured  forth  trooi  her 
jounK  Up8.  When  the  low  voice  shook 
(vith  the  Burglng  tide  of  words,  some 
Of  the  Friends  were  doubtful  and  dis- 
turbed, but  others  were  reminded  of 
fhe  PsaltDB  of  David,  of  the  lyric  out- 
buratB  of  Ruth  and  Mary,  and  said 
that  Uraih  was  moved  by  the    Spirit. 

After  those  days  when  the  Spirit 
moved  her  the  girl  would  come  t>ack  to 
the  meeting- bouse,  walk  round  It,  stand 
on  the  steps,  or  sit  for  hours  within 
(he  shadow  of  the  doorway.  To  those 
fvho  saw  her  abe  seemed  as  if  waiting 
for,  or  listening  to,  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit. 

One  day  when  there  was  no  sound  In 
the  village  street  but  the  Bbrlll  buzz  of 
fhe  locusts  and  the  croon  of  Inaect-llfe 
Id  the  graaaes.  she  stood  there,  the 
bazy  air  toning  her  flgure  into  perfect 
harmony  with  the  old  gray-shlngled 
building,  till  she  looked  the  very  pic- 
ture of  the  quiet  life.  The  fields  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  meeting-bouse 
were  fragrant  with  the  hay-making, 
and  now  and  again  a  huge  wagon 
moved  slowly  out  of  them,  turning  into 
^ne  of  the  roads.  The  girl  watched 
fhem  and  seemed  to  listen.  She  stood 
very  atlll.  The  droning  rhythm  of  sum- 
mer fields  was  m  her  ears,  but  she 
seemed  to  listen  for  some  sound  which 
should  come  out  of  the  woods. 

At  last  she  heard  it— a  faint  note  fad- 
ing Into  the  rhythm  of  the  fields  until 
she  doubted  having  heard  It  at  all.  It 
came  again  from  the  far  woods,  grow- 
ing clearer,  louder,  and  with  It  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet,  and  the  creak 
and  strain  of  a  heavy  wagon,  lumber- 
ing slowly  along  the  road.  Now,  at 
last,  there  was  no  doubt.  It  was  a  curi- 
ously sweet,  thrilling  whistle,  piercing 
clearer  and  clearer  through  the  veiled 
air. 

The  girl  turned  toward  the  sound. 
Under  the   demure   gray    bonnet    the 


wUd-rose  pink  of  her  cheeks  burned  a 
deeper  red,  and  the  dark  eyes  caught 
a  light  uot  known  In  the  old  meeting- 
house. She  could  toIk>w  the  melody 
plaiifly  no^;  It  was  the  song  she  bad 
learned  of  the  falling  waters,  and  In  It 
Ehe  beard  an  echo  of  the  summer's  se- 
cret—the desire  of  life. 

She  stepped  deliberately  out  of  the 
doorway,  came  down  the  walk,  and 
leaned  over  the  gate  Into  the  road,  so 
near  be  could  uot  but  look  at  ber  as  he 
passed,  her  head  lifted  In  proud  expect- 
ancy above  the  dainty  kerchief,  her 
firm  young  bosom  rising  and  swelling 
beneath  it. 

The  thud  of  the  horses'  hoofs  was 
loud  In  her  ears,  and  the  rattle  and 
creak  of  the  heavy  wagon  drawing 
nearer,  but  above  it  all  was  the  thrill- 
ing melody.  The  girl's  Ups  parted;  she 
drank  In  the  sound;  her  thirsty  soul  fed 
upon  It.  The  wagon  was  In  sight,  but 
It  came  on  slowly,  with  creak  and 
heave  from  the  heavy  load.  On  the 
piled  up  hay.  In  full  sight  of  the  girl, 
rode  the  man— his  large,  strong  frame 
thrown  back  at  case,  his  hair  In  a 
warm,  light  tangle  above  his  forehead, 
bis  face  raised  to  the  sun,  his  fair 
moustache  crisped  over  his  full  Ilpa 
pursed  in  whistling,  his  eyes  a-dream. 

The  wagon  came  abreast  of  the  gate. 
and  the  girl's  eyes  fastened  on  the 
mau's  eyes,  catling  to  them.  The  man's 
rested  calmly  upon  her  face,  and  then 
looked  off  Into  the  haze,  his  soul  fol- 
lowing the  sound  of  his  lips. 

Why  he  rode  there  In  the  wagon  she 
knew  Dot;  why  he  had  not  known  her 
she  could  not  think.  She  only  knew 
that  In  his  voice  was  the  power  of  pic- 
tures, and  in  his  face  the  spell  of 
dreams.  And  out  of  the  heart  of  her 
many  longings  grew  one  great  desire, 
ti.at  he  should  look  for  once  In  her  face, 
and  know  her  soul's  longing  for  hia 
soul;  and  there  was  no  response  in  bis 
face,  no  quiver  even  of  recognition. 

The  wagon  had  passed  now,  leaving 
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behind  ft  fine,  fragrant  dust,  and  the 
traillDK  hay  which  had  caught  In  the 
gate.  The  wagoo  had  passed,  but  the 
boy-diiver  had  turned  and  BtSred  won- 
-derlngly  at  the  girl.  She  had  rafaed  her 
hands  and  was  pressing  them  agaJnst 
her  ears  as  If  the  sound  of  the  whist- 
ling hurt  her.  But  she  was  shutting 
out  the  sound  so  that  she  coold  hear 
the  echoes — "The  summer's  secret— the 
desire  of  life!"— and  she  had  said, 
"There  la  a  desire  stronger  still,  the 
desire  of  the  seal."  The  t^eslre  of  the 
•oul?  That  was  lore.  The  desire  of 
life?  That  was  the  desire  of  the 
■ensea.  And  the  senses— they  were  but 
the  Tolces  of  the  soul.  What  know  we 
tA  the  soul  without  them?  Through 
the  senses,  then,  rtie  would  reach  bim, 
for  had  not  their  vnlcea  blended  In  that 
wonderful  solution,  presaging  a  deeper 
unity  ot  soul? 

The  whistling  bad  stopped  now,  and 
the  man  and  the  boy  In  the  wagon 
were  talking. 

"You  say  the  girl  covered  her  ears, 
Percy?  She  must  have  a  deaf  soul. 
That  Is  worse  than  blind  eyes,  like 
mine." 

"She  looked  as  if  you  gave  her  a 
headache." 

The  man  laughed  softly. 

"How  did  she  look,  Percy,  this  poor 
girl  with  the  deaf  soul?" 

"She  was  one  of  tbe  Quaker  glria 
standln'  outside  the  meetin'-house." 

"Oh.  that  was  the  reason  she  covered 
her  ears.  The  Quakers  have  no  music, 
you  know." 

"Well,  first  she  seemed  to  be  listenln" 

with  all  her  ears,  and  her  mouth  open, 

I  a-atarin'  right  at  you.    Then  when  we 

I  got  past  she  Just  clapped   her   little 

bands  tight  over  her  ears,  as  If  she 

couldn't  stand  another  bit." 

"How  did  she  look,  Percy?" 

"Well,  most  of  them  Quaker  girls  la 
falr-Ilke  and  good-lookln',  but  she  was 
I  a  regnlar  stunner." 

'i  "Tell  me  Jnat  how  sbe  looked,  Percy." 
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"She  had  great  big,  brown  eyes,  and 
red  lips,  with  UtUe,  white  teetb  like 
on  a  ear  of  young  com,  and  her  skin 
all  white,  and  pink,  and  aoft-lookln'. — 
Here's  where  we  unload  the  hay,— Meb- 
by  she'll  be  standln'  there  yet,  when 
we  go  back,  If  you  don't  frighten  her 
away  with  your  bird-calls  and  your 
whlstllnV 

"Let  us  hurry,  then,  with  the  unload- 
ing." 

But  hurry  as  they  would,  the  Quaker 
girl  was  gone  from  the  meeting-house 
as  they  repassed. 

"Tou  are  sure  sbe  Is  not  anywhere 
about?"  said  the  man,  as  they  turned 
the  wagon  reluctantly  from  the  village 
street  Into  the  woodland  road. 

"Dott't  see  her,  nowhere,"  said  the 
boy,  dejectedly.  "You  mlgbt  Just  as 
well  give  us  a  tune." 

The  man's  lliis  pursed  themselves 
again,  and  the  whistling  struck  upon 
the  drowsy  evening  air,  like  the  call  of 
the  wood-tbrusb  to  Its  mate.  Then,  as 
they  Jogged  slowly  homeward,  he  took 
Another  theme — a  wooing  melody,  wltb 
tbe  lure  of  summer  woods  and  waters 
btgh  among  tbe  hlUa. 

Tbe  wagon  stopped  In  tbe  deep  shade 
of  the  woods  to  rest  the  horses,  but  the 
man  still  whistled,  working  a  spell  of 
silence  and  mystery  over  the  boy. 

"Get  up,"  said  the  lad.  at  length,  to 
the  quiet  horses,  "get  up  there!"  and 
looking  off  Into  the  green  dusk  he 
seemed  to  see  a  figure  slip  behind  a 
tree.  Who  could  tell  what  he  saw 
while  that  whistling  sounded  through 
the  woods?  After  a  while  be  looked 
behind  him  again,  and  a  little  cold 
shiver  ran  down  his  back,  for  he  saw 
distinctly  the  figure  of  a  woman  In  a 
long,  black  cloak,  and  with  bare,  bowed 
head     moving   swiftly    from  tree    to 

He  caught  bis  whip  and  lashed  tbe 
horses  until  they  sprang  ahead  In  great. 
Jerking  bounds.  The  whistling  stopped; 
the  man  sat  up. 
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"What  IB  It,  Percyr  lie  asked. 

"I  want  to  get  out  of  this  wood,  tbat'e 
all,"  said  the  boy,  In  a  voice  that  quav- 
ered strangely. 

"What  have  you  seeo,  Percy?" 

"I  dunuo,  but  I  wish  you'd  stop  your 
wUstlia'  and  talk  to  a  fellow:  Whoa, 
there,  come  down  there!" 

"Tell  me  eotoe  more  about  the  Quak- 
er maiden,  then.  Did  she  wear  the 
gray  gown  and  little  bonnet,  with  a 
kit  of  white  around  the  face,  and  some- 
thing soft  and  white  folded  over  her 
breast?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  way  she  was  dressed, 
just  like  them  all,  only  she  looked  dlf- 
fewnt  like." 

"How  did  she  look'  different?" 

"Well,  she  looked  more  as  if  she  was 
alive  and  klckJn'  than  most  of  'em  do. 
She  was  a  regular  beauty,  she  was,  I 
tell  you!" 

"1  wonder  now  if  slie  wants  a  load 
of  bay,  Percy,  or  some  summer  apples? 
We  must  find  out  when  we  go  to  the 
village  again." 

The  boy  chuckled  to  find  the  strange, 
woodland  figure  vanishing  behind  the 
picture  of  the  pretty  Qualier  girl  buy- 
ing summer  apples. 

"I  dunno  liow  we'd  find  her  again. 
Sbe  won't  be  standln'  outside  the  meet- 
In'- bouse  forever." 

He  grinned  broadly  as  he  thought  of 
ber,  but  still  he  did  not  venture  to  look 
behind  bim  until  the  road  led  out  from 
the  woods  Into  the  open  and  across  a 
familiar  meadow,  bathed  in  rosy  mist 
from  the  last  deep  glow  of  the  sun.  At 
sight  of  the  bome-farm  and  the  home- 
cattle  the  lingering  fear  of  the  wood 
passed,  and  the  low  of  a  cow  with  ber 
calf  In  the  barn  hushed  the  echo  of  the 
wood's  melody  in  thoughts  of  the  even- 
ing's work. 

"A  new  coif,  eb,  Percy?" 

"Tes,  Ifs  the  old  brlndle.  We  must 
hurry  with  tbe  unbitcbin'.  Get  up 
there!" 

"Let  me  out  at  the  pool,  Percy,  tbe 


old  VKit,  the  rock  behind  the  tree,  you 
know." 

"Yes,  1  know,  tbere,  in  tbe  thicket 
above  the  pooL  It's  a  dangerous  spot; 
you  ougbt  to  l>e  c'arefnL" 

"[  am  careful,  Percy,  and  I  know 
every  stone  and  pebble  of  the  pooL 
Don't  1  bathe  In  II?" 

"Yes,  it's  all  right  when  I'm  tbere 
to  watch  yoti.  Want  your  fiddle  this 
evenin'?" 

"No,  but  I  would  like  the  guitar.  If 
you  will  bring  It  to  me." 

"I  will,  If  you'll  play  me  that  dance 
you  was  playln'  the  other  nigbt." 

"That  I  wIlL  Let  me  out  now,  and 
don't  be  long.  1  feel  as  If  I  could  catch 
the  music  of  that  falimg  water  for  the 
accompaniment  to-nlgtat,  and  then  the 
song  will  be  finished  at  last,  i  hope 
for  great  things  with  that  little  song, 
Percy." 

"Ain't  you  comin*  in  to  snpper?" 
called  the  boy.  already  balf-way  to  tbe 

"Not  to-night." 

Tbe  man  stood  still,  silently  listening. 
Then  he  whistled  a  few  notes,  softly, 
and  stopped  to  listen  again.  Then  a 
few  more,  and  he  laughed  aloud,  exnlt- 

"Ab,  I  have  you,  at  last!"  he  said, 
and  threw  out  tbe  notes  In  a  trium- 
phant voice — clear,  piercing,  silvery, 
above  the  liquid  uproar  of  the  waters. 
Then  be  sat  down,  making  himself 
comfortable  against  the  tree  and  hum- 
ming the  melody  over  and  over  while 
be  waited  for  the  boy. 

"Here  you  are."  said  Percy,  banding 
him  the  guitar.  "And  here's  a  kettle  of 
new  milk  and  some  fresh-baked  gin- 
ger-bread to  keep  you  from  starvln'- 
Mother  says  you  surely  can't  live  off 
flddlln,." 

The  man  smiled  over  tbe  guitar 
which  be  was  rapidly  tuning.  Then  be 
took  a  Bup  of  the  millt,  and,  turning 
toward  the  boy,  struck  a  whimsical 
dance-measure  on   the  strings,    whist- 
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Hug  tbe  melody  to  tbe  sound  of  tbe 
falling  waters.  There  was  elfln  laagb- 
ter  in  tbe  notes,  and  now  and  sjcaln  a 
aweet,  wild  cballenge  to  Pan.  Tbe  boy 
felt  the  music  like  wine  In  bis  blood; 
be  tbrew  back  bis  head,  lauKhlng  and 
kicking  bis  heels,  and  then  broke  Into 
a  dance,  careering  swiftly  round  and 
round  on  tbe  grass. 

Tbe  measure  quickened,  tbe  boy 
dauced  madly  on.  Tbe  music  slopped 
aiiruptly:  the  boy  reeled,  and  then  stood 
still,  staring  ahead  of  blm,  motionless, 
transfixed.  In  tbe  deepening  green 
twilight.  Just  above  the  pool,  and  bid- 
den/rom  the  man  by  a  large  tree,  stood 
a  woman— a  gyrsy  ratber,  a  witcb,  a 
spirit!  -Never  bad  the  boy  seen  such  a 
one— a  rot>e  of  scarlet  and  a  girdle  of 
gold,  white  arms  and  neck  Qashlng 
IhroQgb  a  mantle  of  loosened  black  hair 
held  low  on  tbe  brow  by  a  fillet  of  gold! 
And  the  face,  the  strange,  wild  face! 
Her  flaming  eyes  were  bent  straight 
npon  tbe  boy,  and  tbe  whole  flgnre 
charged  wltb  a  wild,  mysterious  beatity. 
Tbe  boy  gave  a'half  articulate  cry,  and, 
turning,  ran  Jike  a  (awn  along  tho 
meadow-path  to  the  bouse. 

The  man  sat  up. 

"Who  Is  tfaei;^?"  be  cried. 

Only  tbe  sound  of  tbe  water  an- 
swered him,  filling,  fatUng  Into  tbe 
pooL 

"Who  Is  there?"  be  cried  again. 

The  man's  face  turned  toward  the 
pooL  The  woman  stuped  from  behind 
tbe  tree  and  stood  iKfore  him,  proudly. 
She  stood  as  who  should  say,  "I  am 
here."  The  man  beot  forward,  and 
fixed  tals  blue  eyes— the  eyes  of  a 
dreamer-apon  her.  Bhe  raised  her 
head  end  the  consciousness  of  her  su- 
perb beauty  held  ber  at  poise.  It  was 
enough  ttuit  be  saw  ber.  That  he 
looked  in  her  face  at  last  Her  bosom 
swelled  proudly,  her  eyes  sent  out  their 
fire;  In  that  moment  she  tasted  to  the 
tun  her  woman's  power. 

But  the  man  drew  back,  and  brushtng 


blB  bands  over  bis  face  seemed  to  dispel 
the  Tlsloa  of  ber.  Be  turned  away 
with  a  balf-lmpatlent  sigh,  and  looked 
toward  the  pooL  She  took  a  step  to- 
ward him,  ber  softened  eyes  pleading 
for  bis  eyes,  her  bands  going  out  long- 
ingly to  him.  Still  be  did  not  turn  or 
look  at  ber. 

"Who  Is  there  1"  be  said  once  more, 
slowly,  dreamily. 

Tbe  girl  started  back  as  if  struck.  He 
had  seen,  seen  her  In  all  the  fulness  of 
her  beauty,  and  be  could  ask  that! 
Her  eyes  dwrit  still  upon  blm,  on  the 
naforgotten  strength^of  outline.  Had 
she  nothing  In  ber  for  him  to  remem- 
ber? The  same,  large,  firm  banda 
which  had  touched  her,  waking  the 
woman  In  ber,  went  out  now  In  a  curi- 
ous, seeking  way  toward  his  guitar. 
He  drew  It  slowlj'  toward  him,  and  in 
bis  face  was  a  rapt  passion.  Dimly 
she  realized  that  It  was  the  passion  of 
tbe  artist,  apart  from  ber  and  her 
world.  His  hand  touched  the  strings, 
and  tbe  notes  came  out  clear,  piercing, 
Bilvery;  then  softly,  against  tbe  sound 
of  tbe  falling  water.  In  Intimate  rela- 
tion arose  bis  voice.  It  was  tbe  melody 
she  bad  taught  blm.  It  was  her  voice 
that  bad  lured  blm,  then,  her  dead 
voice!  Her  voiceless  beauty,  herself, 
ber  soul  hunger,  were  nothing  to  him 
norw. 

She  put  ber  arms  up,  warding  oO  tbe 
music,  the  ghost  of  her  dead  past  She 
could  endure  the  pain  of  It  no  longer. 
Gathering  the  black  cloak  close  about 
her,  she  sank  on  to  her  knees,  within  Its 
sheltering  folds,  pressing  ber  bands 
over  her  ears.  She  bowed  her  head, 
and  tbe  black  hair  tell  over  It  (o  tbe 
ground.  And  the  man  sang  there,  as  It 
all  unconscious  of  her. 

ro  tbe   voice   of   the   water  calling, 
calling, 
Tbe  voice  of  my  love  was  lent; 
With  the  voice  of  the  waler  falling, 
falling, 
The  voice  of  my  love  was  blent. 
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I  heard  ber  dear  voice  eln^os,  riDKlng, 
Like  Uie  beart  of  a  bird  on  wing; 

I  tent  a  note  to  ber  ringlDg,  rlofflDs, 
The  iKnte  sbe  bad  tried  to  dog. 

"Come  here,"  eald  tbe  water   falllog, 
faniog, 
A  voice  from  tbe  cool,  green  deep. 
"I  come."  Bald  tbe  voice  of  ber,  calling, 
oalllug, 
"A  tryat  with  my  soul  to  keep." 

"I  ring  thee  a  aoog  ot  love  calliog, 
caning, 

I  sing  tbee  a  eong  of  sleep, 
I  elng  thee  of  waters  falling,  falling, 

A  aong  from  tbe  cool,  green  deep. 

"I    sing    tfaee    a    dream     of    waldng, 
-waking. 

In  a.  "world  aJI  color  and  fire; 
I  slog  thee  a  dream  of  taking,  taking. 

Thy  fill  of  tbe  heart's  deelre." 

"I  come."  nid  -tbe  voice  ot  her,  calling, 
caUlogi 
^■I  «ome  to  thy  heart  of  aold." 
Sbu    swayed    oo     the     pood'a     brink, 
falling,  falling: 
The  waters  leap  to  enfoid. 

Has  'Sbe  kept  her  tryst  there,  falling, 
falHDff 
Into  the  cool,  green  deep? 
Has  she  found  her  aoul  there,  calling, 
calling. 
The  dream  In  tbe  king,  long  sleep? 

And  there  where  the  water  is  falling, 

falling, 

I  will  go  by  tbe  wood-pool's  way; 

With  the  voice  of  my  great  love  calling, 

calling, 

I  wJU  waken  ber  soul  some  day. 

To  the  girl  on  the  ground  the  pene- 
trating sweetness  of  tbe  melody  was 
like  a  pain  stabbing  at  her  heart.  She 
writhed  nnder  it,  shutting  out  tbe 
words,  and  hearing  only  her  own  bitter 
thoughts.  "What  have  I  done?  Alas, 
what  have  I  done?  Fool,  fool',  that  I 
am!  I  wj)uld  reach  him  through,  the 
aonses  and  my  voice  Is  gone.  1  have 
made  myself  a  picture .  of  folly  lo 
please  his  eyes  and  be  turns  them  from 


me.  The  sonud  of  his  mnslc  is  more  to 
bimthan  tbe  sight  ot  my  pain"' 
-  In  a  snddea  IreoEy  she  threw  back 
ber  hair,  and  her  eyes  sought  bis  face 
once  more,  bis  dreaming  face.  She 
started  to  her'feet,  and,  catching  bis 
hand  from  the  strings,  she  pressed  It 
against  her  eyes,  bee  cheeks,  ber  lips,  lo 
the  abandonment  of  despair. 
'  "J  love  yon,"  she  cried,  "I  love  you!" 

She  looked  Into  his  eyes;  in  their 
vague  I>eauty  there  was  no  response, 
only  a  sharp  wonder  dawning  on  hla 
face.  With  a  low,  hart  cry  her  fingers 
loosed  hie  hand.  She  wrang  [rom  bim, 
and  In  the  next  Instsnt  the  soun^  of  a 
plunge  Into  the  pool  struck  sharp  above 
the  sound  of  the  (ailing  waters. 

"Uratbr  tbe  call  of  the  man's  voice 
followed  ber.    '"Urath,  Urath!" 

The  leaping  waters  caught  her,  draw- 
ing ber  down  Into  their'  cool  depths. 
Pop  an  Instant  their  swirling  gloom 
closed  over  her— and  then  there  were 
arms  about  her.  abd  her  bead  beld  »p 
beyond  their  reach— strong  bands  that 
grasped  ber,  strong  arms  that  lifted 
ber— a  strong  man  bending  over  ber,  as 
once  long  before  upon  tbe  pool's  brink. 
But  It  seemed  to  her  the  darkness  bad 
gathered  qnlckly;  she  conld  hardly  see 
bis  face. 

He  spoke  to  her.  "My  love,"  he  said, 
"why  hast  thou  done  this  tblngT" 

"For  shame  that  you  did  not  love 
me,  and  pain  that  yon  did  not  know 
me." 

"Child,  child  with  the  passionate 
soul!"  He  spread  out  ber  wet  gar- 
ments about  ber  as  If  she  was  a  little 
child.  His  ffngers,  with  some  peculiar 
delicacy  of  their  own,  brushed  tbe  wa- 
ter from  her  face,  ber  neck,  her  arms, 
and  spread  her  hair  about  her,  linger- 
ing In  Its  dark  meshes.  They  rested  on 
ber  eyM  and  lips  for  a  moment,  tracing 
the  outlines  of  them. 
■    "How  beautiful  tbon  art.  my  love!" 

"You  think  It— now,  here  In  the  dacft?" 

"I  know  It  now.  tn  the-darlt." 
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"Am  I  Dot  tben  beaatlfvl  In  tb* 
Ilghtr' 

"Thoa  art  most  beaullfal  In  tbe 
lighf 

"Then  why  do  you  turn  yonr  eyea 
from  me?" 

"Tbat  I  might  sea  the«  newet, 
Bweet" 

"Xon  looked  toward  tbe  pool  where 
I  ea&s  that  day?" 

"Yes,  I  listened  to  thy  voice." 

"My  voice  broke  that  day.  I  was  111, 
aiid  It  never  came  again." 

"It  came  to  me,  love;  W  followed  me 
over  the  sea,  and  sang  to  me  the  aong 
of  the  falling  waters,  until  one  day  I 
knew  what  you  meant  by  the  desire  of 
tbe  Boul;  but  that  was  net  until  after 
mveh  pain." 

"How  dai4c  It  rrowB.  here  In  the  hol- 
low; let  ne  go  up  Into  the  light" 

"Dost  fonr  the  pain  of  tbe  dark,  loyel 
Tbat  is  the  pain  tbat  tanght  me  to 
know  tbe  light." 

"But  you  cannot  eren  see  me." 

"Ay,  love,  I  see  thee." 

"How,  then,  by  what  light?" 

"By  tke  light  of  tbe  soal,  my  only 
light." 

"Thy  only  Ughtr- 

"These  eyes  of  mine  are  blind  to  any 
o*l»r," 

"Blind!  What  do  you  say?  Can't 
yeu  see  me  at  all?" 

"Only  BO  can  I  see  thee." 

The  ^teeklng  touch  of  his  Angers  vras 
on  ber  face. 

"My  love  Is  blind!  How  can  that 
her 
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"Listen,  I  will  tell  thee.  When  I  left 
thee,  I  went  to  my  tetrothed,  one  of 
the  proudeet  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
world's  women.  But  the  sun  shone 
only  on  the  outside  of  her  heart;  ehe 
feared  the  daift.  With  my  quickened 
senses  I  felt  her  shrink  from  me  at  tbe 
first  threatening  shadow  of  my  bllnd- 
BMs,  and  I  freed  hei  before  total  dark- 
ness closed  upon  me.  Ah.  God,  that 
day  when  It  came,  when  I  saw  no 
more!  There  was  a  time  of  spirit- 
darkness,  blackness,  despair,  before  I 
began  to  see  the  dawn  within.  The 
first  glimmerings  of  It  came  with  tby 
remembered  voice,  beloved!  I  heard 
thy  sweet  voice  singing,  singing;  I  felt 
my  own  go  out  to  meet  and  mln^e  with 
It.  Elnalve  melodtes  had  oftan  hanntMl 
me,  but  I  bad  never  been  stole  befOf* 
to  qMte  gnwp  tbem.  Now,  In  ray 
quiet  darkness,  I  felt  I  had  but  to  Hsten 
and  I  should  hear  tbe  faint  sweet  VO' 
dertooes  which  had  been  lost  to  mj 
otd,  impatient  self.  In  that  quiet  Au^ 
ness  tbe  hidden  meanings  of  many 
things  foand  voice;  I  understood,  at 
last,  thy  saying,  "The  desire  of  IHft  la 
strongs  but  the  desire  of  the  soul  la 
stronger.'  I  came  back  to  write  the 
Song  of  the  Falling  Waters,  and  M  vroo 
tbee  with  It.  If  happily  1  mi^t  And 
thee  here  and  free  of  heart." 

Ber  hand  dwelt  upon  bis  eyes.  81m 
sat  up.  putting  her  lips  to  them. 

"The  beautiful  eyes  of  my  love  can- 
not see." 

"With  the  eyes  of  my  soul."  he  an- 
swered, "I  see  thy  soul-" 


WHAT  ASES  THE  BARD? 

"The  slmnle  Incomes  of  tbe  poor 

tils  meek  poetic  soul  content: 
Say  £80,000  at  four 
Per  cant.! 
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HIb  taste  ]□  TeBldeoce  la  pUlo; 
No  palaces  bis  heart  rejoice; 
A  cottage  Id  a  lane  (Park  I^ane 
For  choice)— 

Here  be  bis  dajs  In  quiet  Hi>ent: 

Here  let  him  meditate  the  Huse; 
Baronial  Hall*  were  only  meant 
For  JewB." 

A.  D.  Oodleu. 


AN  UNCHRISTIAN  CHRISTMAS. 

To-day  the  Ohurches  are  preparing  to  world,"  and  going,  straight  and  steady, 

celebrate  the  establlSbment  of  the  Ghils-  tothelrdoom.    It   will    be    something 

don    Kingdom.      Obolrs  are  practising  gained  If  we,  to  whom  are  aarigned  not 

"Glory  to  God  in  th6  highest,  and    on  the  heroic  pren^allTCB  of  war,  bnt  the 

earth  peace."  Clergymen  are  meditating  humbler  offices  of  civil  duty,  can  learn 

discourses  on  that  transcendent  Good-  from  their  example  to  quit  us  like  men 

ness,  which  eniptled  Itself  of  glory,  and  and  be  strong.    Instead  of    twUeta    wo 

made  Its  choice  for  self-abasemept  and  have  to  face  calumnies.    Instead  of  <Kir 

self -sacrifice.      Etcd  those  who  reject  Itves  we  must  Jeopardize  our   re^^irtib- 

the  Christian  dogma  recognize  the  bu-  tlons.    But  for  us,  an  for  our  brothers 

manltarlan  clatms  of  the  aiq>roac!blue  at  the  front,  tbere  Is  the  Imperloin  call 

featlTal,  and  warm,  wilu  an  honest  eu-  of  Right,  and  Uke  them  we  must  throw 

tbuelasm,  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  consequences  to  Hie  winds   and   brace 

And  at  this  moment,  so  aptly  cbosen  by  ourselves  to  <ybey  it 

a  malign  fate,  we  are  maklne  our  sons  Such  considerations,  though  generally 

pass  through  the  fire  unto  Moloch.    We  unexpressed,  are,  I  fancy,  more  common 

are  pouring  out  huge  libations  of  Inno-  now  than  tltey  were  six  months  ago. 

<x3xt  blood.   We  are  offering  a  sacrifice.  Since  the  beginning  of  October  we  have 

of  which  no  human  skill  can   measure  learnt  some  leeeons.  which  will  not  be 

the  value  or  the  extent,  for  "the  ob-  easily  effaced.    But  when,  od  July  12tli 

scene  Empire  of  Mammon  and  Belial."  last,  I  presided  over  a  meeting  In  St 

Here  we  sit,  wrapped  in  a  symbolic  Martin's  Town  Hall,  to  protest  aealnat 

darkness,  waiting  for  fresh  tidings  of  the  war  which  is  now  desolating  as,  we 

disaster.    Now.  as  of  old,  there  is  not  a  were  assured  by  comfortable  optdmlste; 

house  where  "there  is  not  one  dead,"  or,  by  the  bond-alaves  of  the  powers  that 

at  best,  the  longdrawn  agony  of    anti-  'be;  by  tltose  dispassionate  politicians 

cipated    bereavements.    The   one   ray  who  back  their  opponents   and    revile 

which  pierces  the  gloom  Is  the  tlKiught  their  friends;  that  the  danger  ot  war 

of  the  splendid  courage,    the  calm,  un-  was  chfrnerlcal.      The  Queen's  old  age 

qneettonlng  faith  with  which  our    Eng-  most    be    spared    this    liorror.      Ixwd 

llsh   bpathcTs.  bom  In    castlee    or    In  Salisbury's  love  of  peace  would  prevail 

Bhrais,    nre    turning    their    backs    oa  tagalnst  the   machinations  of  the  war- 

"yoath  nnd  bloom  and    this    delightful  makers.    Mr.    Chamberlain    might    be 
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trusted  to  deal  -wltli  PreBldent  Knig«r. 
Encrlatid  need  only  speak  ^^tb  decieton, 
and  aJl  would  be  well.  A  despatch  from 
DowslDg-street,  a  speech  at  Hlgbbnry, 
a  lerleiff  at  Aldershot— and  the  Boers 
would  kiss  the  trlumpliaiit  feet  of  Sir 
AUred  Mllner. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I 
pinned  my  taltb  on  Lord  Salisbury's 
kDonrn  dread  of  war;  bat  I  knew,  from 
toformatton  freely  Imparted  to  me  aa 
lone  R90  as  A^l,  tbe  exact  line  and 
eoofpe  of  tbe  machinations  wltb  w^lch 
be  would  bave  to  deal  Weeks  went  on, 
and  tbe  plot  developed.  Domestic  anx- 
iety claimed  more  and  more  of  tbe  Pre- 
mier's tbon^bt.  Otber  persons,  not  so 
embarraseed,  saw  their  oi^ortunlty  and 
■used  ft  That  noble  army  «f  Patriots, 
which  Is  ttrare  with  other  men's  Uves, 
and  geueroDB  with  other  men's  money, 
rallied  round  tbe  politician  who  most 
exactly  embodies  Its  peculiar  graces. 
The  ODHlent  aliens  of  South  Africa  ea- 
tLbllSbed  relations  with  patriotic  news- 
papers In  London.  Tbe  gutter-children 
of  polltI<^  defamed  the  memory  and  de- 
rided the  teaching,  which,  for  forty 
years,  bad  been  the  Inspiration  of  Eng- 
Usb  Liberalism.  The  New  Diplomacy 
turned  out  to  be  the  old  Vulgarity. 
ProTOcathMis,  Insults,  threats  and  vio- 
lences were  heaped  iipou  a  fierce  and 
obBtisate  people,  known  to  be  smaU, 
and  believed  to  be  weak.  Then,  at  last, 
came  tbe  challenge,  which  some  had  de- 
sired, "Which  some  bad  dreaded,  and 
which,  even  to  the  last  moment,  many 
bad  refused  to  anticipate.  That  chal- 
lenge, once  ^ven,  England  was  bound 
to  take  up;  but  the  New  Diplomacy  had 
forced  the  Issue.  To-day,  after  reverses, 
hnmlUatlon,  kisses  and  mifrerings  such 
as  those  vfbo  do  not  remember  the 
Crimea  have  never  known,  we  find  our- 
selves locked  In  a  deadly  straggle  for  a 
cause  wWch  is  not  our  own.  The  rabble 
which  clamored  for  the  bloodshed,  now 
heaps  tnsnlt  on  the  men  wbom  it  has 
sent  out  to  coomsel  and  command,  and. 


If  need  be,  to  die.  God  (orbid  that  we, 
who  most  profoundly  deplore  the  war, 
and  most  nnsparlnfly  ooodemu  its 
authors,  should  follow  this  degraded  ex- 
ample. We  have  not  so  learnt  our  duty 
as  Englishmen  and  aa  Liberals.  But 
we  claim  our  right— and  It  Is  not  an  ex- 
cessive claim— to  ask  for  what  we  are 
t^Ung?  Away  with  the  sanctimoni- 
ous hypocrisy  which  pretends  that  the 
Ill-treatment  of  native  races  Is  tbe  oausd 
or  tbe  JusdScatlon  of  the  campaign! 
Away  with  the  more  plausible,  but  not 
more  veracious,  plea,  that  we  have  gone 
to  check  a  lotuc-organlsed  conspiracy 
against  the  Interests  of  England  In 
'South  Africa!  We  reUiember  the  Raid 
—and  tbe  apologies  tat  the  Ra]d->(and 
the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  has 
not  forgotten  t^em).  We  l04A  for  tbs 
causes  ot  our  present  misery  In  the 
ciuarters  whlc*  engendered  our  former 
disgrace.  We  look  for  them  In  the 
"walled  cities."  where  financiers  cower 
over  their  Ill-gotten  mllUona,  and  watch 
with  Joy  the  vioarioos  elTasloo  of  noo* 
est  English  bhmd. 

Just  four  years  ago  our  fellow-Ohris- 
tlans,  in  a  distant  part  of  tbe  world, 
were  being  massacred  wholesale  by  tbe 
great  Antt-Human  Power,  for  no  other 
offence  than  tbe  Religion  of  the  Cross, 
wldch  tbey  professed  tat  common  with 
ourselves,  but  rather  more  sincerely. 
We  have  been  accused  of  oTerstatlng  the 
case  ajgalnst  tbe  Turk.  I  therefore  cite. 
In  confirmation  of  my  w«rds,  Hie  official 
account  of  the  Massacre  at  Ourfa,  De- 
cember 29tb,  1895.  The  citation  Is  from 
tbe  report  of  Vlce-Oonsn!  FItzmaorice, 
made  formally  to  tbe  BriUsh  Ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  and  presented  by 
Lord  Salisbury  to  Parilament  Ob- 
viously tbece  Is  no  room  for  romance, 
or  overstatement,  or  distortion  In  a  doc- 
ument oftbls  kind;  and  no  one  who 
reads  the  narrative  can  bave  the 
effrontery  to  say  fliat  our  Indictment  of 
the  Turkish  tyranny  Is  at  all  over- 
strained:— 
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On  Satnrday  night,  crowd*  of  Arme- 
alaa  men,  -women  and  children  took 
refuge  ki  th«1r  fiae  cathedral,  c&pftble 
0t  holding  Krme  8,000  persons,  &nd  the 
Priest  sdmlntstered'  the  SMcranwDt, 
the  last  Sacram-nt,  sa  It  proved  to  be, 
to  1,800  souls,  recording  the  flKore  on 
Due  of  the  plUars  at  the  chnreh.  These 
nemetaed  In  the  cathedral  over  nlglit, 
and  were  Joined  on  Sunday  by  BeTenU 
liQndreds  more,  who  sought  the  protec- 
tion oi  a  bnllalng  wMch  they  conrid- 
ered  safe  fn>m  the  mob-Tlolence  of  the 
Mnssalman,  even  In  his  fauaticlBm.  It 
ts  computed  that  at  least  3,000  Jndlvld- 
osls  mere  congngated  In  the  edlflce, 
When  the  moto  a«ta.^ed  It 

l^ey  at  first  fired  In  tbroiwh  the 
"Windows,  tlien  smashed  In  the  Iron 
door,  and  proceeded  to  massacre  all 
thoee,  mostly  men,  -who  were  on  the 
gronnd  floor. 

HftTlng  thus  disposed  of  the  men, 
and  having  removed  some  of  the 
monger  -women,  they  rifled  the  Gbnrcb 
treasure,  ahrtnee  and  ornamentB  .  .  . 
deBtPoying  <he  pictures  and  relics. 
mooklng-ly  calUog  on  Ofarlst  now  to 
prove  Himself  a  greater  proiAet  than 
Mahomet 

A  huge,  pamCly  atone,  partly  wooden, 
gallery  nmnlnfr  roimd  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  cathedral  was  packed  with 
a  ebrleUng  and  termed  mass  of 
w«>men,  children  and  some  men. 

Some  of  the  mob.  Jumping  on  the 
raised  altar-plaiCform,  began  picking  off 
the  latter  with  revolver  shots,  bat  as 
this  process  semed  too  tedious,  tbey  be- 
thought themselves  of  the  more  expedi- 
tions method.  .  .  .  Having  collected 
a  quantity  of  bedding  and  the  church 
matting,  they  poured  some  thirty  cans 
ot  kerosene  on  It,  as  also  <m  the  dead 
bodies  lying  about,  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  whole.  The  gallery  beams  and 
Tvooden  framework  soon  caught  fire, 
where<iqmn.  blocking  up  the  staircase 
leading  to  Hie  gallery  with  similar  to- 
fiaounable  materials,  they  left  the 
mass  of  stniggUng  homan  beings  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  flames. 

During  several  houra  the  sickening 
wtor  of  roasted  flesh  pervaded  the 
town,  and  ctot  to-day,  two  months  and 
a  half  after  the  massacre,  the  smell  <rf 
pntrescent  and  charred  remains  In  the 
church  Is  unbearable,"— Turkey  No  B 
1896,  page  12. 


The  authors  of  this  satanlc  crime  aacii- 
flced,  amid  clrcmnstances  of  equal  bor- 
ror,  ooe  hundred  thousand  Annenian 
lives.  Bot  we  were  told  by  tSie  stroDg- 
est  Government  of  modem  times,  and 
iby  tiMse  who,  theoretically  In  OppoM- 
tlon,  backed  the  Oovenunent  to  tlie  ut- 
most of  UielT  power,  that  we  cotdd  not 
stir  a  finger  to  stay  tihe  carnage  or  pan- 
l«b  the  assassins.  England  dared  not 
attempt  It  Tbe  military  and  pollUcal 
risks  were  too  great  The  blood  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Armendans  was  not 
worth  the  life  of  one  English  soldier. 
"Every  extreme  of  wickedness,"  wrote 
Mr.  Oladetone,  In  his  latest  and  noblest 
appeal,  'Is  sacrosanct  when  It  passes 
In  a  Turkish  garb.  But  we  forget  that 
every  one  of  these  terrible  occurrences 
will  revive  In  history,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  higher  record  sUll.  At  every  step  we 
take  we  are  treading  on  the  bnmlng 
cinders  of  tlie  Armenian  Massacres." 
Just  three  years  ago,  some  of  us,  kneel- 
ing In  an  Bn^Ish  church,  almost  under 
the  shadorw  fA  our  august  Abb^y,  saw, 
with  wet  eyes,  Qie  Infinite  pathos  ot  the 
Armenian  Liturgy.  As  those  poor 
refugees  from  Mahonnnedaii  persecu- 
tion bowed  bef<we  tbe  Sacramental 
Presence  and  the  Cross  of  Christ,  sing- 
ing, wl1di  mournful  cadence,  tbe  Lord's 
Song  In  a  Strange  Land,  there  aeemed 
In  mingle  with  their  walling  soppUca- 
tlon  the  voices  of  the  martyrs  beneatl) 
the  apocalyptic  alter— "How  long,  O 
Lord,  Holy  and  Just,  dost  Thou  not 
Judge  and  avenge  our  blood?'  To-day, 
perhaps,  some  of  them  are  thinking 
that  If  England  had  tben  displayed  an 
ounce  of  courage  In  a  righteous  cause, 
die  would  not  now  be  eacrlQdag  her 
ibest-beloved  for  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment and  the  Inst  of  gold.  Let  me  close 
this  medltatJoa  on  an  IIn<Art9tian 
Obristmae  with  the  prophet-like  warn* 
tng  ot  a  non-Ohi4Ertlan  teacher— 
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Is  written  on  the  tablets  of  eternltf.  era,  trot  imld  1)7  some  one.   Justice  and 

Tot    ererr  false  irord  or  mrtlKbteoiM  Tnitb  alone  eaijare  and  live.    lojnstlce 

deed,  (or  crnolty  aad  oppresaioo,    tor  and  falKhood  may  be  long  Uved,  toot 

loBt  or  yanlty,  t^e  price  bai  to  be  paid  doomsday  comes  at  last, 
at  last:  not  always  by  tbe  cUef  olCend- 


BRITANNIA  LOQUITUR. 

t'^be    Committee    of    tbe     London  makes    It   useless    to  attempt  Da  twcli 

BcAioo)  Boud  estimates  itihat  at  times,  them,    are    In  tbe  sctKUls  of  LcMidoo 

when  tbere  is  no  special  distress,  Ui.OOO  aloae."— S<r  Jolm  Qorst.\ 
dUldren,  In  a  «»te  of  traug«r,  trblcli 

Fire-eaters  of  tbe  Mustc  Halle,  in  rain  ye  take  my  name, 

When  ytrnr  patriotic  ballads  idse  and  swd; 
I  iim  not  all  Cor  glory  and  (or  mliHtairy  fame 

And  tbe  thimdec  of  the  cannon  and  itlie  shell 
J  am  not  merely  Amazont  with  Moody  sword  and  spear. 

And  death  ts  not  tbe  barvest  I  would  reap; 
I  Sim  woman,  I  am  mother,  and  I  stlSl  have  ears  to  bisar 
Tbe  waQlux  of  my  children  wihen  they  wecft. 
Hark!    I  bear  tbem;  'they  are  ciying; 
"Tts  of  tatn^er  tbey  are  dying- 
See  tble  boUow  cheek  am  weary  sooken  bead! 
Lo,  they  perish  of  starvatlnn. 
And  yon  give  4bem— education! 
Abl  before  you  teadi,  for  God's  sake,  give  them  bread! 

PoUtloal  ElcoDomy  yoo  idead'  In  your  defence? 

Too  prate  of  ptodence,  tbrift,  and  qoole  vrlse  sa-ws 
About  ttae  ains  of  fatbere,  and,  to  save  yonr  wretched  pwtce. 

Ton  preacb  of  Nature's  adamanttaie  laws. 
Hare  ye  no  bearts  to  pity?   Can  ye  tdeep  w^hen  ye  are  told 

"Hiom  these  Innocents  aire  starving?    O  wtoo  fools. 
My  IHUe  ones  are  hungry  and  my  Uttle  ones  are  odd. 
And  Instead  of  wannth  and  food,  ye  give  them— aabocdsl 
Hark!    I  bear  tbem;  Ibey  are  crying; 
'Tis  of  bnnger  tt»ey  asre  dying- 
See  tbls  boilow  cheek  and  weary  sunken  bead! 
Jjo,  they  perish  of  starvation. 
And  yon  give  Hieni— edwmtlnni 
Abl  befora  you  teacA,  tor  God's  sake,  give  them  bread! 
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We  all  knov  borw  Mr.  Blrrell  boa  nu- 
wtttioglf  given  OS  a  neoli^lsm;  nomen 
oppeUatlcum    has    pasaed    Into    noni«fi 
reoZe.    To  tbo«e  who  would  describe  a 
feind  of  hiunorous  talk,  or  writing   of 
peculiarly    delicate    literary    floTor,  it 
comes  natural  to  talk  of  "pleasant  bir- 
relllnf;."       And  flom«  of  m  Incline  to 
look  upon  the  garland  we  thus  bestow 
OS  no  mere  honor,  bat  a  sign  of  office, 
prospective  as  well  as  retrospective  in 
Itfl  meaning,  and  amounting  to  prepay- 
ment for  a  regular  anpply  of  dicta,  no 
longer  oW(w,  but  «»  officio.      Untncklly 
tor  ns,  Blr.  Blrrell  la  developing  another 
way,    glvii^    up    to    party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind:  'TThe  resoluUwiflr" 
<of  the  National    Liberal    Federation) 
"were  Boroorted,  In  an  admirably  pa- 
triotic speech,  by    Mr,    Blrrell ;"  "Mr. 
BirreH  accepts  tbe  Invitation  to  resign 
a  oafe  seat  and  contest  N.  E.  Manches- 
ter;" atatcmeiDts  of  policy  and  electoral 
forlorn  hopes  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
So  far  as  talk  goes,  we  may  yet  nurse 
hopes  for  a  while,  tbtnigh  there  Is  no 
telling  bow  soon  the  horrible  doctrine 
that  solid  conunonplace  la  speech  Is  the 
road  to  political  success  may  begin  to 
work  npoQ  a  party  leader;  bnt    what 
about  tboee  boobs  that  we  desire?    Far 
be  It  from  us  to  wisb  tbe  Opposition 
leas  by  one  man  of  light  and  leading; 
on  that  head  our  record  ts  clear;  we  can 
lay  our  hand  on  onr  heart  and  prqtest 
tbat  It  is  not  as  party  politicians    that 
sll  to  pause.    What 
Importunate  sbew- 
.  to  whom  we  listen 
tb  ears  reluctant  as 
th?    But  with  the 
ty    of   attention   la 
:en  only  as  long  as 
Mr.  Blrrell's  case, 
B  pleases.    Does  be 
I  us?      Does  be,  In 


Greek  phrase,  "being  of  high  wortAi,  an 
acco*Kit  of  blmself?"  or  does  be  boll 
himself  dieap,  as  no  more  tban  a  critic? 
It  is  true  we  have  critics  enough;  it  is 
«n  age  of  chatter  about  Shelley;  criti- 
cism raised  to  the  nth  is  a  thought  of 
terror.and  the  latest  newspaper  writer's 
idea  of  Hr.  I«slle  Stephen's  idea  of 
JolmscMi'B  Idea  of  Milton's  Idea  of  Bd- 
ward  King  might  be  dispensed  with; 
but  we  have  none  too  much  of  that 
criticism  w<hlcb,  besides  being  criticism, 
is  new  creation.  Lamb  Is  tbumbed 
while  many  an  'Vxriglnal"  writer  la- 
babitfl  tbe  sbelf;  and  tlramb-maitcs 
down  the  page  are  vastly  preferable  to 
a  dust-ste«ped  half-Inch  aloi«  tbe  top. 

Alas,  alas,  pray  end  what  yon  began. 
And  write  next  winter  more  Kssays  on 
Man; 

so  say  we,  mutatto  fflutamU«,  to  Mr. 
Blrrell.  But  he  will  doubtless  go  bis 
own  way;  and  It  is  time  to  confess  that 
we  are  but  baif  sertone.  After  all, 
letters  and  politics  are  not  quite  Irrecon- 
cilable; let  lis  glance  at  one  or  two 
cases  of  compromise  between  them,  or 
of  one's  victory  over  the  other.  We 
bake  It  that,  among  men  of  great  abil- 
ity, a  large  majority  are  capable  of 
using  talents  In  any  of  several  direc- 
tions, KoA  that  tt  Is  very  much  a  matter 
of  circumstances  -which  of  tliese  they 
take  (how  fortuitous  our  lives  arel  It  Is 
only  tbe  "rolUng  stones"  wbo  give 
themselves  a  fair  trial).  An  exception 
must  be  mode  for  those  poeto  whose 
natural  note  is  lyrical;  to  them  we 
luM^ine  sdf -absorption  to  be  essentia); 
but  It  le  very  bard  to  believe,  for  in- 
stance, that  Shakespeare,  with  absolute 
mastery  of  the  bomon  heat^  and  tbe 
wide  tolerance  of  full  knowledge,  would 
not  have  made  a  flrst-rate  statesman. 
If  fortune  had  been  unkind  enough  to 
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altow  ft.  Aaaamlitg  tlile  general  Teraa- 
tlllt;  of  taleot,  and  ai^Iylng  It  merely 
to  letters  and  poUtlcB,  we  have  to  ad- 
mit that  tbe  attmcUooi  of  the  second  IB, 
to  most  men.  the  greater.  Posterity  and 
our  memorr  are  sometbing  to  na,  but 
contemporartes  and  our  life  are  more. 
To  think  and  write  Is  very  well;  to  do. 
1b  lietter.  If  letters,  nevertheless,  hold 
their  oiwn,  it  is  nxwing  Xo  the  shy  con- 
solouaneM  that  we  cannot  do  ouraelves 
Jtietlce  tn  >pabUc;  perfection,  or  what 
seems  soch,  is  easier  attained  In  the 
study  than  In  the  Senate. 

We  have  spoken  in  Jest  of  Shakes- 
p  are;  the  serious  Instance  of  his  time  Is 
najtnrally  Bacon.  He  '*knew  himself  to 
be  Otter  to  bold  a  book  than  to  play  a 
part;"  yet,  tlte  attractioD  of  poUdcal 
activity  proved  too  great;  he  ia  forever 
half  repeotdng  his  choice,  and  waJllos 
muUum  incola  fnit  anima  m«a;  but  the 
greater  part  of  Itls  life  -was  ^ent  Id 
politics,  and,  If  the  rest  was  not.  he 
■would  have  liked  it  to  be.  He  bad,  In 
fact,  a  double  ambition,— to  benefit  his 
kind  by  reform  both  in  science  and  in 
poUtlos.  Professor  Gardiner's  able  de- 
fence of  hhn  glve«  at  least  a  plausible 
account  of  the  deallnge  which  have 
stained  his  name.  "His  Intellect  was 
too  broad  to  leave  room  for  any 
strength  of  emotional  nature."  His 
enthusiasms  were  not  personal,  but  ab- 
stract; EUzalMtb,  Elasez,  James, 
Charles.  Buckingham,  were  not  patrons 
to  advance  his  Interest,  but  puppets  to 
be  used  In  working  cmt  bis  reforms.  He 
failed;  practical  aa  be  wan  In  bis  readi- 
ness to  compromise,  and  cajoile,  and  tise 
any  means,  he  was  impractical  In  not 
nnderstaivdlng  why  his  poppets  could 
not  rtee  to  Ws  large  views,— ]nert  the 
weaknesa  we  shouM  expect  from  one 
whom  nature  designed  to  write.  With 
hlB  ideas  of  religious  toleration,  concilia- 
tion hetween  Cronm  and  ParHament, 
and  tbe  rest,  be  was  as  onich  before  his 
time  as  Burke.  He  Uved  the  double 
life;  the  single  would  have  been  better 


for  his  fame;  wbether  belter  or  worse 
for  his  service  to  mankind  Is  hardly 
now  to  be  settled.  We  must  be  contrait 
■with  the  like  oncertailnty  opon  Mllbm. 
Twenty  years  of  his  life  were  given  to 
wraof^Dgs  In  Latin  with  the  like  of 
Saumase  In  the  service  of  tbe  State.— 
with,  for  definite  fndts  worth  speaking 
of,  only  the  "Areopagltlca"  and  a  son- 
net or  two.  What  Ideas  should  •>  -e  have 
attached  Uo  Milton's  name  if  he  had 
never  been  clerk  to  the  Commonwealth  7 
Tbe  qvesUon  is  as  unanswerable  as 
what  Keats  might  have  done  If  he  had 
died  as  old  as  Tennyson.  As  well  aeft 
what  tbe  world  would  have  been  If 
Xerxes  had  won  at  Salamis.  or  Has- 
drubal  at  tbe  Metaurus.  It  Is  no  mere 
question  of  what  we  should  have  hod 
besides  the  "Paradise  Lost."  Tbe 
"Paradise  Ijost"  would  not  have  been 
what  it  Is;  Imagine  a  dreary  classlca] 
drama  in  its  place!  and  anyhow,  what 
would  the  great  debate  In  Pande- 
monium have  been  like  without  ttte 
twenty  years'  experience  of  men,  which 
went  to  the  making  of  it?  It  is  consol- 
hig,  if  opUmlsUc,  to  t(elleve  that  what 
the  writers  do  get  delivered  of  Is  their 
best,  despite  premature  deaths  and 
serving  of  tables;  and  perhaps  If  we 
knew  all,  It  Ss  not  far  from  troth.  A 
good  case  Is  supplied  by  Charles  Austin. 
J.  S.  Mill  wTite«  that  "the  linpreasion  he 
gave  was  that  of  tionodless  strength  to- 
gether with  talents  which  seemed  ca- 
pableof  dominating  theworld;"andthe 
oplnh>o  seems  to  have  been  shared  hj 
all  wlio  knew  hLm.  Noiw,  If  he  had  >  'tber 
died  young  or  become  a  statesman,  we 
sbodld  have  said,  "What  books  have 
we  lost!"  but  In  fact,  he  refused  Invita- 
tions to  enter  Parliament,  made  Us 
fortune  at  tbe  Bar.  and  afterwards 
lived  retired,  and  scarcely  known  to  be 
alive  for  over  twenty  years;  his  leisure 
brought  us  nothing. 

The  eighteenth  century,  with  AAdison, 
Swift,  and  Bollngbrofce,  OibbiMi  and 
Bentham,  Sheridan  and  Burke,  Is  full 
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ot  IHastntloi],  whldi  we  most  deal  of  Bentham,  Tmt  oX  Cbe  Beotliaiiiltea. 
'Wltb  very  suminarllr.  To  Addleon  and  "Kveej  law-book,  every  atatntei  the 
Gibbon  we  soppoee  tiiat  a  place,  with  course  of  eveiy  bcUdii,  bear  tesUnwojr 
Its  dIgtUt?  and  Its  paj,  was  tbe  cUef  to  his  influence."  Hie  rarions  Oibig  la 
attractiOD  of  ParUameiit;  md  It  did  not  that,  great  at  aibstract  prlndplee,  bnt 
Interfere  sertonslj'  with  derotlon  to  also  dellgbtlog  In  detail,  and  absolutely 
letters.  Swift's  bustling  toTe  of  ixnrer  free  from  nterary  Tasity,  be  ml^t 
wonid,  but  for  bds  piofessloD,  have  seem  ]iu4  tbe  man  for  a  ubltc  ca'-eer. 
made  him  a  politlclati,  pure  and  almple;  In  point  of  fact,  he  once  anpUed  to  Ids 
as  It  was,  ttie  malnsprlsg  of  bis  WM-k  frlmd  Lord  Sbelbttme  for  a  seat;  bnt 
wSB  political.  BcJlngbroke,  the  modem  it  Is  clear  tbat  he  never  ooocenied  hlm- 
Aldblades  ot  Mr.  Bagebof  a  conc^tlon,  self  sertoudy  about  It  'me  contrast 
was  far  too  restless  and  vain  not  to  pre-  with  Burke  Is  obvtoas;  tbe  latter, 
fer  the  conspicuous  political  stage,  "Bacon  alone  excepted,  tbe  greatest 
tboogb  'be  was  veraatlle  enongb  to  like  political  tUnker  who  has  ever  devoted 
Inspiring  tripe's  pblloaofAy  when  himself  to  tbe  practice  ot  EnglUb 
lelsnre  served,  and  possessed  of  a  style  pontics,"  did,  indeed,  acoHnpHA  his 
too  rapid  and  effective  to  be  left  Idle  magnificenrt  work  aa  Indirectly  as  Ben- 
wben  banishment  from  public  actlvit.v  tbam;  bntsocb  was  far  from  bis  Inten- 
came.  Sheridan,  mi(»e  than  any  one  tlon;  he  aimed  at  doing  It  directly;  and, 
else,  gives  the  proof  that  complete  sue-  roughly  spesking.  be  was,  except  oo 
cess,  la  both  sphere8,la  possible.  Dra-  certain  great  occastona,  a  FarUament- 
matic  triumphs  led  to  hds  social  and  ary  fallnre— 
Pftritamentary  popularity;  and  his  ca- 
reer as  a  statesman  was  no  ««**•  WTio,  ioo  decv  for  his  hearew,  stUI 
d'etlmt.   Tbe  oiatttrical  iplendoc  of  the         ^  J!^*hf  iif*"''^' 


And  thought  of  convincing,  while  tbey 
thought  of  dining. 


Warren  Hastings  8pee<Ae8  went  witb  a 
wide  politicaB  wlBdom,  -upon  tbe  French 

BevohilioD  and  the  union  with  Ireland.  We  have  left  oiHselves  no  space  to 

We  take  Bentbam  and  Burke  together,  deal  with  the  many  pertlneDt  names  of 

for  tbe  sake    of  ccatrast    Bentbam,  onr  own  century  and  mir  own  day;  and, 

like  Adam  Smith,  was  one  of  the  "mas-  with  or  wltboat  them,   tbe  conflict  ot 

ters  ot  them  tbat  know"  oo  social  ajid  evidence  Is  such  thait  Mr.  Kn^  must 

political  and  legal  matters;  bat  be  was  ev^i  have  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  doubt 
content  to  act  vicariously;  we  talk  not 

Til*  SpMUtai. 
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"Reverse,"  'Slefeat"  the  words  went  round. 

And  steeled  eacb  beart  and  nerved  each  haJid. 
'Not  so  succeeds  trumpet  sotmd 
OoUM  fire  the  land. 

Ella  naier  MaUlani. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  BRITISH  MISTAKE  IN  SOTJTtt  AFRICA.* 


Wlien  tbe  firancblee 
cune  to  an  impaiw,  tite  BrlUsli  Oovetn- 
ment  oniKraaced  (September  22)  tbat 
tbelr  demand*  and  whenw  tot  a  "flnal 
settlement  of  the  Iflsoes  created  b;  the 
paUc7  <•'  the  R^iibllc"-^a  phraae 
which  pointed  to  something  more  than 
the  redress  of  grleTances— would  be 
presented  to  the  "BapotVc.  These  de- 
mands, however,  were  never  presented 
At  all.  After  an  Interral  of  serenteen 
dajs  from  tbe  AmMunceatait  ]i»t  men- 
tloaed,  the  TransTsal  declared  war 
(October  d  and  11).  The  terms  of  tbelr 
nttlmatnm  were  offensive  and  peremp- 
toTT,  snch  as  no  OoTemment  could  have 
been  expected  to  listen  tb.  Apart, 
howev'^,  from  the  laiwDage  of  the  nltl- 
matam,  a  declaratioii  of  war  must  have 
been  looked  tor.  From  the  mMdIe  of 
Jvlj  the  BrlHsb  Govemment  bad  t>een 
strengthening  tbelr  garrison  In  South 
Africa,  and  the  despatch  of  one  body 
of  troops  after  another  had  been  pro- 
clahned,  with  nnich  tnoffttaein.  In  the 
English  newspapers.  Earl;  tn  October 
It  was  antKnuieed  tbat  tbe  Reserves 
wvotd  be  oalled  ont  and  a  powerfnl 
force  deopatched.  The  Transvaal  bad, 
meantime,  been  also  iireparlng  for  war, 
ao  tbat  the  sendlog  of  British  troops 
might  well,  after  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, be  }nstlfled  as  a  ttecessarr  pre- 
cantlon,  idoce  the  toToem  then  In  Sooth 
Africa  were  Inferior  In  ntimber  to  thone 
the  Boers  «oidd  muster.    But  when  the 

■From  iDiptSMlolu  of  Sontti  Afrlra.     Vj  JmmM 
BiTW.     CDprrlfbt,  leOO.  bj  Tlie  CeDlnir  ColB- 


latter  knew  that  an  ov^-whelmltig  force 
woald  soon  eonffoot  them,  and  draw 
ronnd  a  net  of  steel  whence  the?  could 
not  escape,  they  resolved  to  seise  the 
only  advantage  they  posHessed,  the  ad- 
vantage of  time,  and  to  smite  before 
tbelr  enemy  was  ready-  It  vas,  there- 
fore, only  In  a  tetfhutcal  or  formal  sense 
tbat  they  «aii  be  said  to  have  begun  Qie 
war;  for  a  "weak  State,  irtiich  sees  n> 
enemy  aivrooch  with  a  power  that  will 
mon  be  Irresistlfble,  haa  only  two  olter- 
natlves.— to«iA>mlt  ortoattach  at  once. 
In  such  a  gnairel!  tbe  responslbfllty 
does  not  necessarUy  rest  with  those 
'Who  strike  first.  It  rests  with  tboee 
■whose  action  ha«  made  bloodshed  In- 
evitable. 

A  stogular  result  o*  the  coiffse  things 
took  was  tbat  war  broke  out  before  any 
legitimate  cawa  belli  had  arisen.  Some 
one  has  observed  that,  whereas  many 
wars  have  been  waged  to  gain  subjects, 
none  was  ever  waged  before  to  get  rid 
of  subjects  by  making  It  easier  tar 
them  to  pafls  under  aiMther  alle^ance. 
The  franchise,  however,  did  not  constl- 
tnto  a  legitimate  cause  of  war,  for  the 
BrIttBb  Govemment  always  admitted 
they  had  no  right  to  demand  It.  Ttte 
real  cattse  of  war  rvna  the  menadng 
language  of  Britain,  coupled  with  her 
prc^raUons  for  war.  These  led  tbe 
Boers  also  to  arm,  and,  as  happened 
with  the  arming  and  counter-arming  of 
FniBsla  and  Austria  In  ISM,  when  eadt 
expected  an  attack  from  tbe  otber,  war 
Inevitably  foHowed.  To  brandish  tbe 
swords  befofe  a  oanse  for  war  bas  been 
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sliown,  not  onJr  ImpolrB  tbe  pro^tcct  of 
a  peaceAil  eettlemeat,  but  may  give  Ube 
world  ground  For  bclleTing  that  tlie  war 
Ib  Intended. 

B7  making  tbe  con«eesloD  of  the 
franchise  tbe  aim  oC  tbel  -  efforts,  and 
siniliortlng  It  by  denxHistiratlons,  wblcb 
drove  their  autagmilBt  to  arms,  tbe 
British  QoT^nunent  placed  themselvee 
before  tbe  inwld  In  tbe  po^tloa  of  bar- 
ing caused  a  war  wlbbcrat  ever  formu- 
latJog  a  ca»a»  belli,  and  tbereby  exposed 
tbelr  couittry  to  unfaTorable  comment 
from  other  nations.  Ttin  BrIUsb  nego- 
tiators -were,  It  may  be  saldc  placed  In 
a  dilemma  by  tbe  dlstanoe  'wblcb  sepa- 
rated tbelr  army  from  Sooith  Africa, 
and  wblcb  obliged  tbem  to  move  troops 
earlier  tbao  they  need  otberwlse  hare 
done,  even  at  tbe  risk  (vhlcb,  however, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  fully  grasped) 
of  precipitating  war.  But  tbls  difficulty 
might  have  been  avoided  la  one  of  two 
ways.  They  mlgbt  bave  preesed  their 
snggestloD  for  an  extendon  of  the 
fnuKdilse  In  an  andcable  way,  wltiboiit 
threats  and  without  moving  tnxqM,  and 
bave  thereby  kept  matteca  fimn  coming 
to  a  crisis.  Or,  on  the  other  hand.  If 
they  tlioos^t  that  the  doggedneea  of 
the  Transvaal  would  yield  to  nothing 
Ibnt  threats,  tbey  mig>ht  have  formn- 
lated  demands,  not  for  tbe  frsocblse, 
but  for  redress  of  grievances,  demands, 
the  refusal  of  which,  or  the  evasion  of 
■which,  ww»M  conatltute  a  proper  cause 
of  war,  and  hare,  slmultaueoosly  with 
tbe  presentation  of  these  demands,  sent 
to  South  Africa  a  force  sufficient  at 
least  for  tbe  defence  of  tbeir  own  terri- 
tory. Tbe  course  actually  taken  missed 
■the  advantages  of  either  of  these 
courses.  It  brought  on  war  before  tbe 
Colonies  were  In  a  due  state  of  defence, 
and  it  failed  to  justify  war  by  showing 
any  cause  for  It.  socb  as  tbe  usage  of 
civilised  States  recognizes. 

As  Cavour  said  that  any  one  con  gov- 
ern wltb  a  state  of  siege,  so  BtroDK 
Pcnvera,  dealing  with  weak  ones,  are 


'pn»ie  to  tblntc  tbat'any  kind  of  dlpto- 
inacy  will  do.  1^M  British  Goveinm>en(; 
coDfldent  In  Qieir  stirengtb,  seem  to 
bave  overlooked  sot  only  tbe  need  for 
taklitg  lip  a  sound  legal  position,  but 
the  importance  of  retalnltnc  tje  good 
will  of  the  Colonial  Dutch,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  Orange  Free  State  from 
taking  sides  wHb  tbe  Transvaal.  Tbls 
was  sure  to  boppen  if  Britain  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  tbe  a^xresaor.  Noiw  the 
Brltisb  Oovemment,  by  tbe  atUtode  of 
menace  they  adopted  wbile  dlBCusdng 
the  franchise  question,  wblcb  fuml^ed 
no  cause  for  war,  by  tbe  Importance 
tbey  seemed  to  attach  to  the  uttcrancea 
of  tbe  body  calUng  Itself  the  Ultlandec 
CouncU  in  Johannesburg  (a  body  wUcb 
was  In  the  strongest  opposition  to  tbe 
Tran&vaal  authorities),  as  well  as  by 
other  methods  scarcely  consistent  with 
diplomatic  usage,  led  both  theTransvaal 
and  the  Free  State  to  believe  that  tbey 
meaAt  to  press  mattem  to  extremities, 
and  that  much  imore  than  the  fraocblse 
or  tbe  removal  of  certain  grievances 
iwas  involved;  in  fact,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  tbe  RepuUic  was  at  stake. 
They  cannot  bave  Intended  libta,  and 
Indeed  they  expressly  disclaimed  de- 
signs on  tdie  Indepemdence  of  the  Trans- 
va&L  Nevertbeleas,  the  Free  Btate,^ 
when  it  saw  negotiations  stopped  after 
September  22.  and  an  overwlielmlDE 
British  force  OTdered  to  South  Africa, 
while  tbe  proposals  foreebadowed  In 
the  despatcb  of  September  22  remained 
undisclosed,  became  ccmvlnced  that 
Brtbiln  meant  to  ornflh  tbe  Transvaal. 
Befng  bound  by  treaty  to  support  the 
Transvaal,  If  the  latter  was  unjustly  at- 
tacked, and  holding  the  conduct  of 
Britain.  In  refising  arbitration  and  re- 
sorting to  force  wltboxt  a  casus  belli,  to 
constitute  an  unjust  attack,  tbe  Free 
State  Volkstaad  and  burghers,  who  had 
done  their  utmost  to  avert  war.  unbes- 
Itatdngty  threw  in  their  lot  wltb  tbe 
sister  Republic.  The  act  was  desperate, 
but  it  was  cMvalrlc.    The  Free  State, 
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ttlQiOTto  havt)7,  imMperons,  and  peace-     hoped  that  the  excited    language,    hi 


fal,  had  nothing  to  gain  and  ererTtblne 
to  loBC.  Fev  of  her  (rtateomen  i»n 
have  doubted  that  Britain  must  prevail 
and  that  thetr  Betmbllc  wxnild  share  the 
rolu   -which    a-walted     the   TransTsal 


Thlch  the  passionate  leellogs  of  the 
Free  State  have  fonnd  expression,  wll) 
not  preTcnt  BlngUalimen  from  recognlB- 
ine,  in  the  conduct  of  this  Uttle  com- 
munis, a  heroic    quelitr   which   thej 


Dutch.    Neverthclces,    honor   and    the     -wo^Id  admire  If  they  met  It  in  ttae  an- 
eenae  of  Unship  prevailed.    It  Is  to  be    nals  <rf  ancient  Greece. 


AFTEE  THE  GALE.» 


Far  below  them,  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  bowlder,  which  roae  from  the 
broken  water  and  seemed  to  overhang 
It,  stood  the  rescued  sailor.  He  was 
pointing. 

Taffy  was  the  first  to  reach  him. 

"It's  my  brother;  It's  my  brother 
Sam!" 

Taffy  flnng  himself  full  length  on  the 
rock  and  peered  over.  A  tangle  of  ore- 
weed,  a-wash,  rose  and  fell  about  Kb 
base;  and  from  under  this,  as  the 
frothy  waves  drew  t)ack,  be  saw  a 
man's  ankle  protruding,  and  a  foot  stlU 
wearing  a  shoe. 

"It's  my  brother!"  waUed  the  sailor, 
again.  "I  can  swear  to  the  shoo  of 
'en  I" 

One  of  the  masons  lowered  himself 
Into  the  pool,  and,  thrusting  an  arm 
beneath  the  ore-weed,  began  to  grope. 

"He's  pinned  here.  The  rock's  right 
on  top  of  htm." 

Taffy  examined  the  rock.  It  weighed 
fifteen  tons,  if  an  ounce;  but  there  were 
fresh  scratches  upon  It.  He  pointed 
these  out  to  ttae  men,  who  looked  and 
felt  them  with  their  bands,  and  stared 
at  the  subsiding  waves,  trying  to  bring 
their  minds  to  tbe  measure  of  the  spent 

"Here.  I  must  get  oat  of  tbisl"  said 
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the  man  in  tbe  pool,  as  a  small  wave 
dashed  In  and  sent  Its  spray  over  his 
bowed  shoulders. 

"You  tian't  going  to  leave  'en," 
walled  the  sailor.  "You  ban't  going  to 
leave  my  brother  Sam." 

He  was  a  small,  fussy  man,  with  red 
whiskers,  and  even  his  sorrow  gave 
him  little  dignity.  The  men  were  ten- 
der with  him. 

"Nothing  to  be  done  till  tbe  tide  goes 

"But  you  won't  leave  en?  Say,  you 
won't  leave  en?  He've  a  wife  and  three 
children.  He  was  a  saved  man,  sir;  a 
very  religious  man;  not  like  me,  sir.  He 
was  lilghly  Yeapected  in  tbe  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Austell.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  the  newspapers  bad  a  word  about 
en.  .  .  ."  The  tears  were  running 
down  bis  face. 

"We  must  wait  for  tbe  tide,"  said 
Taffy,  gently,  and  tried  to  lead  him 
away,  but  he  would  not  go.  So  they 
left  him  to  watch  and  wait  while  they 
returned  to  their  work. 

Before  noon  they  recovered  and  fixed' 
the  broken  wire  cable.  Tbe  iron  cradle 
had  disappeared,  but  to  rig  up  a  sUng 
and  carry  out  an  endless  line  was  no- 
dttflcuit  Job,  and  when  this  was  done 
Taffy  crossed  over  to  the  island  rock 
and  began  to  Inspect  damages.  Bis: 
working  gear  had  suffered  beavily. 
Two  of  his  windlasses  were  disabled. 
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Riafteldtagi  platforms,  IkmIb,  and  loose 
pbtnbi  bR4  vanlBbed:  a  few  amall  tools 
only  remained  mixed  togetbOT  In  a 
jnaah  of  puddled  lime.  But  the  mason- 
•C3  stood  unburt— all  except  a  few  feet 
at  tbe  upper  course  on  tbe  seaward 
Bide,  where  tbe  xale,  giving  the  cement 
DO  time  t«  set,  bad  shaken  tbe  dove- 
tailed stones  in  tbelr  sockets— a  matter 
faellf  repaired. 

Sbflvtlr  iMfore  three  a  about  recalled 
tbem  to  the  mainland.  The  tide  was 
drawing  toward  low  water,  and  three 
of  the  men  set  to  work  at  once  to  open 
a  channel  and  drain  off  the  pool  about 
the  Ijase  of  the  big  rock.  While  this 
was  doing,  half  a  dosen  splashed  In 
with  Iron  bars  and  pickaxes;  the  rent 
rigged  two  atout  ropes  with  tackle  aud 
hauled.  Tbe  stone  did  not  budge.  For 
more  than  an  hour  they  priced  and 
levered  and  strained,  and  all  the  while 
the  sailor  ran  to  and  fro,  snatcbing  up 
now  a  pick  and  now  a  crowlwr,  now 
lending  a  hand  to  haul,  and  again 
breaking  off  to  lament  aloud. 

Tbe  tide  turned,  the  winter  dark  came 
uown,  and  at  half-past  fonr  TaSj  gave 
the  word  to  desist-  They  had  to  bold 
back  tbe  sailor,  or  be  would  have 
Jumped  In  and  drowned  beside  his 
brother. 

Taffy  slept  Uttle  that  nlgbt,  though 
he  needed  sleep.  The  salving  of  tbis 
body  had  become  almost  a  personal 
dispute  between  the  sea  and  him.  The 
gale  had  shattered  two  of  bis  wind- 
lasses; but  two  remained,  snd  by  one 
o'clock  next  day  he  had  both  slung  over 
to  the  mainland  and  fixed  beside  tbe 
rock.  The  news,  spreading  Inland, 
fetched  two  or  three  score  onlookers 
before  ebb  of  tide— miners,  for  the  most 
pft^^  whose  help  could  be  counted  on. 
The  men  of  tbe  coastguard  bad  left  the 
wreck,  to  bear  a  band  if  needed;  and. 
happening  to  glance  upward,  wblle  be 
directed  his  men,  Taffy  saw  a  car- 
riage wltb  two  horses  drawn  up  on 
Uie  grassy  edge  of  tbe  cliff,  a  groom 


at  the  horses'  heads,  and  In  the  car- 
riage a  figure  sealed— silhouetted  there 
blgh  against  the  clear  blue  heaven. 

He  felt  like  a  general  on  the  ere  of 
an  engagement.  By  the  abuanac,  tbe 
tide  would  not  turn  nnUl  4.36.  At  four, 
perhaps,  tbey  could  begin;  and  even  at 
four  tbe  winter  twilight  would  be  on 
Ibem,  and  be  bad  taken  pains  to  pro- 
vide torches  and  distribute  tbem  among 
the  crowd.  His  own  men  were  making 
the  most  of  daylight  left,  drilling  holes 
for  dear  life  In  tbe  upper  surface  of  the 
bowlder.  Axing  the  Lewis-wedges  and 
rli^s.  They  looked  to  him  for  every 
order,  and  be  gave  It  In  a  clear,  ringing 
voice,  which  he  knew  must  carry  to  tbe 
cliff-top. 

He  felt  sure  In  his  own  mind  that  tbe 
wedges  and  rings  would  hold;  bfft,  to 
make  doubly  sure,  be  gave  orders  to 
loop  an  extra  chain  under  tbe  Jutting 
base  of  the  bowlder.  The  mason  who 
flxed  It,  standing  walst-taigh  In  water 
as  the  tide  ebbed,  called  for  a  rope  and 
bitched  it  to  tbe  ankle  of  tbe  dead  man. 
Tbe  dead  man's  brother  Jumped  down 
beside  blm  and  grasped  the  slack  of  It. 

At  a  signal  from  Taffy  tbe  crowd  be- 
gan to  light  their  torches.  He  looked 
at  his  watch,  at  the  tide,  and  gave  the 
word  to  man  tbe  windlasses.  Then, 
with  a  glance  toward  the  cliff,  be 
started  the  working  chant— "J.vee-Ao/ 
Ayee-ho!"  The  two  gangs— twenty  men 
to  each  windlass— took  it  up  with  one 
voice,  and  to  the  deep  Intoned  chant 
the  chains  tautened,  shuddered  for  a 
moment,  and  began  to  lift 

"ivee-ho!" 

Sllenlly,  Irresistibly,  the  chain  drew 
tbe  rock  from  Its  bed.  To  Taffy  It 
seemed  an  endless  time— to  the  crowd, 
but  a  few  moments— before  the  brute 
mass  swung  clear.  A  few  thrust  ttaelr 
torches  down  toward  the  pit  where  the 
sailor  knelt.  Taffy  did  not  look,  bnt 
gave  the  word  to  pass  down  tbe  coffin 
which  had  been  brought  In  readiness. 
A    clergyman— his    father's    successor. 
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but  a  stranger  to  bim— climbed  down 
after  It;  and  be  stood  In  tbe  quiet  crowd, 
watctilng  tbe  light-bonse  above  and  tbe 
lamps  which  the  Kniom  bad  lit  In  Hon- 
oria's  carriage,  and  llsteulog  to  the 
bated  voices  o(  the  few  at  their  dread- 
ful task  below. 

It  was  five  o'clock  and  past  when  tbe 
word  came  up  to  lower  the  tackle  and 
draw  tbe  coffin  ap.  Tbe  Vicar  clam- 
bered out  to  await  it;  and,  when  it  came, 
borrowed  a  lantern  and  headed  the 
bearers.   The  crowd  fell  la  behind. 

"I  am  the  Tetumctton  ani  the  life.  .  ." 

Tbey  began  to  sbnffle  forward  and  np 
tbe  difficult  track;  but  presently  came 
to  a  halt  wltb  one  accord,  the  Vicar 
ceasing  In  tbe  middle  of  a  sentence. 

Ont  of  fbe  night,  over  the  bidden  sea, 
came  the  sound  of  men's  voices  lifted, 
tbrllllng  tbe  darkness  thrice;  tbe  sound 
of  three  British  cheers. 

Whose  were  the  voices?  They  never 
knew.  A  few  had  noticed,  as  twilight 
fell,  a  brig  In  tbe  offing,  standing  in- 
ahore  as  she  tacked  down  channel.  She, 
no  doubt,  as  tbejr  worked  in  their  circle 
of  torobllght,  had  sailed  In  close  before 
eolng  about,  her  crew  gathered  for- 
ward, her  master,  perhaps,  watching 
through  bis  night-glass;  had  guessed 
tbe  act,  saluted  It,  and  passed  on  her 
waj-,  unknown,  to  her  own  destiny. 

They  strained  tbeir  eyes.  A  man  be- 
side Taffy  declared  be  could  see  some- 
tblng— tbe  faint  glow  of  a  binnacle 
lamp  as  she  stood  sway.    Taffy  could 


see  nothing.  The  voice  ahead  began  to 
speak  again.  Tbe  Vicar,  pausing  now 
and  again  to  make  sure  of  his  path, 
was  readmg  from  a  page  which  he  held 
close  to  bis  lantern. 

"Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  hts 
beauty:  tbey  shall  bebold  the  land  that 
la  very  far  off. 

"Tbon  sbalt  not  see  a  flerce  people,  a 
people  of  deefier  speech  than  tbou  const 
perceire;  of  a  stammering  tongue  that 
tbon  const  not  undervtand. 

"But  there  tbe  gtortons  Lord  will  be 
imto  us  a  plaice  vt  broad  rivers  and 
streams;  wherein  shall  so  no  galley 
with  oars,  neither  shall  gollaat  sblp 
pass  tbereby. 

"Fior  the  Lord  is  o>nr  Judge,  the  Lord  Is 
anr  law<glTer,  the  La>rd  is  our  king;  he 
iwlll  save  us. 

"Thy  tacbUngs  ore  loosed;  tbey  could 
not  well  »ti^ei4;tben  tbelr  mast,  tbey 
could  not  spread  the  soil;  there  Is  tbe 
prey  of  a  grout  spofl  divided;  the  lame 
take  tbe  prey." 

Here  the  Vicar  fumed  back  a  page 
and  bis  voice  rang  bigber: 

"BeboU,  a  king  shall  rdgn  In  right- 
eousness, and  f^rlDces  shall  rule  in 
judgment. 

"And  a  man  shall  be  aa  an  biding 
[dace  from  the  wtndi,  and  e  covert  frwa 
tbe  tempest;  as  rivers  of  waters  In  a 
dry  place,  a«  the  ^adcnv  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land. 

"And  the  eyes  of  them  tbat  see  shall 
not  be  dim,  and  tbe  ears  of  them  tbat 
bear  shall  hearken." 
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EASTERN   CRY. 
What  care  I  Ihatthe  world  goes  wrong? 

(Tbe  lotus  blooms  apace) 
That  England's  weak,  or  Russia  stn)ne,— 
That  China  sing  her  vast  death-song? 
Among  tbe  lotus  herons  trace 
Their  silhouettes  of  snowy  grace. 
All,  lovely  land! 
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Why  tremble  I  at  Chtna'a  call? 
(The  tarveet  mooo  la  here) 
For  though  that  mighty  Empire  fall 
"Tls  but  the  commoa  f  &t«  of  alL 

AccoBB  the  moon,  above  the  mere. 
The  wild-geese  paaa  la  aucAes  clear. 
Ah,  pensive  lajndl 

Why  bum  I  for  my  country's  sword? 

(Red  maples  by  the  lake) 
Why  lonjr  to  leap,  and  rfve  the  wonJ, 
And' force  oar  blindness  on  the  Lord? 
Beneath  the  mafries  crlcketa  wake 
And  chip  the  silence,  flake  on  O^ke. 
Ah,  mysUc  land! 


KntiD  Oot  ot  u 


IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS. 

The  ([Teat  first  children  Journeyed  tbrooKh 

The  coantrlea.  lonely  then, 
With  all  their  sheep  andUttle  ones. 

Their  cattle  and  thei-r  men; 

And  kept  themselves  In  tribes  apart 

For  atwe  of  the  great  plains; 
And  learned  the  lenigth  of  aays  and  olgbts. 

Of  summers  and  of  rains; 

And  saw  no  other  men  through  all 

The  blue  horizons  wide, 
Save  tlieir  own  kind  Vho  ca&e  to  blrtb. 

Ajid  tnorched  and  sa.Dg  and  died; 

And  left  the  mark  of  pitched  tente. 

Of  footprints  In  the  dew. 
And  tra<4[B  of  beaten,  bm^wed  grass 

Thetr  flocks  had  pastured  through; 

And  sometimes  on  a  mountain-top 

They  stood  among  their  epeara. 
And  gazed  across  an  nnknowB  sea 

Into  thennkDciwn  years; 

And  sometimes  o'er  a  silent  plalo. 
And  endless  as  the  sky, 
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A  ohM  from  lands  uakiwywii  -wotdd  come 
k-nA  meet  them  eye  lo  ei7«; 

And  taiey  ironld  gaie  and  Iotc  and  ^)eak 

Aud  lest  airbMe,  and  t)>en 
Each  JoumcTed  past  Tlth  ail  bis  cheep, 

Hla  cattle,  and  bis  men. 

Alice  Archer  BetealL 

in   Ode  ts  OliUiiwd    AM   Otbtt  Poemi. 


AH,  WORSHIPPED  ONE ! 

Ah,  -wiorrtilpped  me!  ah,  faltbfnl  Spring! 
Again  yon  oome,  acaln  yon  bring 
niat  flock  of  flcrvets  from  Qm  fold 
Wliere  -warm  It  slept,  while  -we  -were  cold. 

What  shall  we  say  to  one  so  dear. 
Who  keeps  ber  promise  every  year? 
Ah,  bear  me  pnimlse!  and  as  tme 
As  yoa  to  m,  am  I  to  yov. 

Ne'er  ahall  yon  come  and  aa  a  cblld 
Bit  In  the  UHulcet  piping  mild. 
With  dance  mgsestkm  In  yonr  glance, 
And  I  not  daoce— and  I  not  dance! 

Bot  yon  the  same  wtn  always  be, 
While  ninety  ^rin^  w411  alter  me; 
Tet  fmrely  as  you  come  and  play, 
So  ettrely  wUl  I  dance.  I  say. 

There  Is  a  strange  thing  to  be  seen 
One  distant  AprJI,  pink  and  green: 
Before  a  ywmig  child  piping  sweet, 
An  old  ctad  dancing  with  spent  feet 

Oertrvde  E 
From  Th*  Age  o(  F'litj  Qold. 


"  IN  SPEAKING  OF  THE  LITTLE  ONES  WE  LOVE." 

In  ^leaking  of  the  little  ones  we  love 

Onr  aonis  grow  warm  and  tender;  Tonng-of -Tears 

So  helpless  seems,  yet  Tallant,  trusting  all 

n  sees,  and  putting  faith  in  the  Unseen; 
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DeemlDg  tbe  whdke,  cold-bearted  outer  -n-orld 
A  motber-embrace,  a  boBom  for  tts  sleep. 

We  meD  are  little  ones  before  higli  God: 

Id  pain,  in  slcfenees,  and  Id  xaoo6.a  that  j'earn 

For  oonsolatton.  or  when  -we  Intrust 

Our  plpmy  bodies  to  their  nlgbt-stJU  beds, 

The  splrK  feels  Its  TOatb  aod  feebleoess 

And  turns  like  any  w«ak,  perplexed  child 

Toward  home— toward  father,  mother  and  the  things 

Indwelling,  known  of  old.  and  tonged  for  still; 

Midst  inftnlte  barrenneiK  and  all  unrest 

We  men  are  Jlt-tle  ones  before  blgb  God; 
The  boasts  of  brain,  the  passions  of  the  mind 
Are  nothing,  set  beside  the  one  brief  hour 
Of  faith  re-bom,  calm  dreams,  and  utter  lore. 

Richara  Barton. 

PlOfil  L7Tl«  of  BratherluHid. 


OUR  MOTHER  THE  SEA. 

Long  rot>es  of  peaxls  tbe  Moither  Sea  flings  dwwn 
To  the  winged  emerald  dauffhtera  of  her  heart, 
Who  run  in  laughter  and  In  laughter  part 

Upon  tbe  beech,  though  clouds  to  westwaird  Crown; 

Low  thunders  from  the  sunset  sudden  frown; 
The  Ugbt  sea  laughter,  and  tbe  wavelets  dart 
Back  to  the  Mother  breast,  again  to  start, 

And>weftTe  thepeairl  ropes  In  agllttcrlag  crofwu. 

White  foam,  green  waves,  such  virtue  in  you  ties 

That,  as  yra  move,  new  essence  is  unrolled 

To  him  who,  Uke  the  palm  'oeath  sunslidt  sky. 

For  shver  coolness  and  sweet  graynees  elghe.— 

O  strong,  great  Mother,  made  to  God's  own  mould! 

Who  does  not  long  to  kiss  thee  ere  he  die? 

Maurice  Francis  Egan. 
(■■•liH-ott'i  MifiKln*. 
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ADthony  Hope's  story,  "Captain 
Dieppe,"  which  is  now  In  conree  of 
serial  pnbUcation,  will  be  Isened  in 
book  formi  in  the  spring  from  tbe  press 
of  the  Doubleday  &.  McClnre  Company. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  seemingly- 
Interminable  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography"  extends  from  Whlchcord 
to  Williams;  and  it  Is  anoounced  that 
two  more  volumes  will  complete  the 

Ur.  Augustine  Birrell,  tbe  clever  es- 
sayist, has  a  slater.  Miss  Olive  Birrell, 
n-bo  has  recently  wrdtten  a  long  novel 
dealing  with  Londoa  social  problems. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  wtiether  she  can 
"birrell"  as  agreeably  as  her  brother. 

A  London  literary  Joamal  gravely 
announces  that  Mr.  Crockett  Is  at  work 
upon  a  new  noveL  But  pnA>ably  this 
Is  not  more  than  one-half  or  one-third 
of  tbe  trntb.  It  is  safe  to  conjecture 
that  he  Is  at  work  upon  two  or  three. 

Mr.  lUcbard  Whiteing,  author  of  "No. 
6  John  Street"  and  "Tbe  Island,"  haa 
been,  for  some  years,  one  of  the  bright- 
est leader-writers  on  the  ataS  of  the 
Tioudos  Dally  Ne-ws;  but  be  has  left 
Jonnrallsm  to  devote  himself  to  more 
enduring  literary  work. 

A  writer  la  the  London  Dally  News 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  near- 
ly all  tbe  light-verse  makers  of  the 
day  are  men  of  high  stfholarly  attain- 
ments. Galverley,  Lewis  Carroll,  ESd- 
wari  Lear,  Owen  Seaman  and  Andrew 
Lang  are  Instances  In  point 

Tbe  "Ufe  of  Archbishop  Benson," 
Just  published,  contains  nearly  fifteen 


hundred  pages.  It  never  seems  to  oc- 
cur to  the  authors  of  sucb  voluminous 
biographies  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  number  of  readers  secured 
for  them  is  in  an  Inverse  ratio  to  tbe 
number  of  pages. 

The  publication  of  Tolstoi's  "Resur- 
rection" has  been  resumed;  and  the 
hope  Is  expressed  that  Its  pubUcatloo 
will  now  be  contlniiotis.  But  those 
who  cherish  this  expectation  do  not 
reckon  with  the  nervous  vagaries  of 
tbe  autiior,  and  his  disposition  endless- 
ly to  reconsider  and  reconstroct. 

One  of  the  newest  hooks  relating  to 
South  Africa  Is  Mrs.  Boy  Devereuz'a 
"Side  Lights  on  South  Africa,"  whliA 
the  Scrlbners  publlsb.  The  author  la 
f resb  from  visits  to  places  In  Cape  Col- 
ony, the  Free  State,  and  the  Trans- 
vaai,  and  from  Interviews  with  Sir  Al- 
fred Mllner.  Cecil  Rhodes,  "Com"  Paul, 
and  President  Steyn. 

Moim  O'Neill,  whose  delightful  poems 
have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
readers  of  this  magazine,  Is  an  Irish 
lady,  married  to  an  Bngliebman,  who 
has  a.  large  ranch  In  Canada.  She  te 
about  to  pubUsb  a  volume  of  "Songs 
of  the  Qlens  of  Antrim."  Some  readers 
of  The  Living  Age  may  recall  ber  ac- 
coant  of  "A  Lady's  Life  on  a  Banche," 
reprinted  In  The  Living  Age  for  Feb- 
ruary G,  1S9S,  from  Blackwood's  Maga- 

A  curious  work  Is  announced  by 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  It  la  entitled  "Un- 
written laws  and  Ideals  of  Active  Ca- 
reers," and  the  announcement  indlcatea 
that  it  is  a  clever  series  of  Interviews 
with    distinguished    people,    in    which 
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they  are  beguiled  iDto  ccnBdlng  to  tbe 
public  tbe  alms  v^lcb  bare  govenied 
their  conduct  and  tbe  meithods  by 
wblch  tbey  bare  BDUgbt  to  achieve 
tbem.  Tbere  1b  room  in  «ucb  a  rol- 
ume  for  mncb  autoblograidilcal  oalretS. 

A  book  pecullalrly  aimed  at  woman- 
kind Id  general,  and  setting  forth  In 
entbnslaatlc  detail  tbe  Ideal  mlaalon 
to  wblcb  women  are  called,  Is  "True 
Motberbood,"  by  James  C.  Pernald.  It 
Is  pleasing  In  Its  earnestness  and  In 
the  clearness  of  Its  Intentions,  and  It 
offers  many  tbougbts  tbat  are  of  an 
encouraging  and  Inspiring  nature.  Tbe 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Oo.  publishes  It 

Tbe  Interest  awakened  In  Oeorgo 
Borrow  by  his  recently  published  bi- 
ography, and  by  numerous  magaslae 
and  review  articles  based  npon  it,  will 
ensure  a  welcome  for  a  complete  and  au- 
thorltatlre  edltloa  of  George  Sorrow's 
works,  which  Mr.  John  Murray  an- 
nontaces  for  early  publication.  The 
same  publisher  announces  a  new  series, 
the  fourth,  of  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant 
DulTs  "Notes  from  a  Diary,"  covering 
the  years  1886-1888. 

An  Interesting  addition  to  psychologi- 
cal literature  Is  made  in  "The  Divine 
Pedigree  of  Man,"  by  Thomson  Jaj 
Hudson,  LL.D.,  which  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.  publish.  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  fatherhood  of  God  from  the 
"scientific"  standpoint;  to  show  that 
the  facte  of  evolution  are  copable  of 
only  a  thelstlc  Interpretation,  and  to 
support  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
faith  with  very  little  reliance  upon 
quotations  from  actual  Scripture  Itself. 
The  book  Is  admirably  clear,  earnest 
and  reverent. 

A  searching  export  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  Ignorant  practitioners  of 
the  "Christian  Science"  school  Is  Wil- 
liam A,  Purrlngton'fl     "Christian    Sci- 


ence: A  Plea  for  Children  and  Other 
Helpless  Sick,"  which  E.  B.  Treat  & 
Co.  publish.  Tbe  legal  side  of  tbe  ques- 
tion la  fully  discussed,  extreme  care  Is 
taken  to  furnish  verifications,  to  be  ex- 
act in  details,  and  to  give  page  refer- 
ences for  every  quotation  taken  from 
Mrs.  Eddy's  writings.  While  the  book 
Is  effective  as  a  collection  of  arguments 
from  facts.  It  also  contains  other  forci- 
ble comments  based  upon  logic  and 
reason. 

A  wise  and  skilful  blending  of  his- 
tory with  literature  Is  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  "Study  of  English  Thought 
and  ExpresrioD,"  which  Sliver,  Bnrdelt 
&  Co.  publish  ander  the  title:  "Tbe 
Foundations  of  English  Literature." 
The  author,  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  has  sym- 
pathetically considered  the  likings  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  college  and  high 
school  students,  and  his  book,  while 
using  tbe  best  text-book  methods.  Is 
more  readable,  consecutive,  and  enter- 
taining than  many  of  Its  class.  Tbe 
period  covered  Is  that  from  the  Soman 
domination  through  the  "age  of  Mil- 
ton." 

Tbe  diary  of  a  Rhode  Island  rector, 
written  In  tbe  reign  of  King  Oeorge 
the  Second,  and  now  printed  from  tbe 
original  mannscript,  with  all  the 
quaiutneeses  of  the  first  writing  care- 
fully preserved  and  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage,  should  prove  oif  partic- 
ular Interest  to  antiquarians  at  least 
But  "The  MacSpaxran  Diary,"  edited 
by  the  Itev.  Daniel  Goodwin,  and  pah- 
llahed  by  D.  B.  Updike  at  tbe  Merry- 
monnt  Press,  Boston,  throws  such  a 
shrewd  and  often  so  unconsciously 
droll  a  light  upon  old-time  customs  and 
manners  that  It  Is  a  distinctly  enter- 
taining volume  for  the  casual  reader  as 
well  as  the  student  of  history.  With 
Its  abundance  of  valuable  notes  and 
its  reproductions  of  the  Smibert  por- 
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traits 'of  the  rector  and  "his  spouee," 
tblB  ancient  "letter-book"  merits  a  cor- 
dial welcome. 

A  pubUaher'a  reader,  in  ao  Interview 
published  In  Mr.  Unwln's  "Chap- Boob," 
defines  the  tme  aim  of  publlahera' 
readers  thus: 

The  pubHsber's  reader's  aim  abonld 
be  to  let  nothing  that  he  bolda  la  good 
go  impubllsbed.  The  expenses  of 
delicate  and  orlgtnal  work,  espedallr 
of  Ibe  work  of  beginners,  eboold  be 
paid  out  of  the  sales  of  the  popobir  and 
successful  works. 

That  certainly  is  a  very  amiable  prin- 
ciple; but  It  is  open  to  donbt  whether 
pubUshers  would  agree  that  It  Is  tbelr 
dut;  to  use  the  profits  upon  successful 
books  in  defrajring  the  cost  of  publish- 
ing tiooks  that  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  sacceed.  A  publisher's 
reader.  holdli«  the  views  aSitoye  quot- 
ed, would  be  more  likely  to  be  a  per- 
MHM  oTttta  to  writers  than  to  publishers. 

A  well-considered  little  volume,  full 
of  Interest  to  lovers  of  poetry  as  well 
as  to  the  lovers  of  art  tor  whom  It  Is 
especially  designed,  is  "Moments  with 
Art,"  which  A,  C,  McClurg  &  Co.  pub- 
lish. The  compiler.  "J,  B.  P.  D.,"  has 
made  a  really  flue  selection  at  the  most 
expressive  and  the  most  tlhoughtful 
bibs  of  verse  that  bear  upon  artistic 
sttbjects,  and  a  sound  appreciation  of 
what  Is  rare  and  strong  In  very  recent 
verse  dlsdngulshes  the  book.  Brown- 
ing, Wordsworth,  Dobson,  Lang.  Wat- 
son, Gilder,  and  scores  of  other  poets 
qualified  to  speak  with  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  authority,  are  represented  in 
this  dainty  book. 

American  readers  who  want  the  most 
Itspartial  and  authoritative  prcxenta- 
tlon  of  the  history  of  South  Africa,  as  a 
basis  for  their  own  Judgment  upon  the 
existing  situation,  will  appreciate  the 
service  which  The  Century  Company 


has  rendered  in  bringing  out  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  James  Bryce's  "Impresslous 
of  South  Africa,"  with  a  new  prefatory 
chapter,  summarizing  the  events  which 
led  immediately  np  to  the  war.  Read- 
era  of  Mr.  Bryce's  .  "The  American 
Commonwealth"  do  not  need  to  be  told 
boiw  careful  he  Is  a»  an  observer,  bow 
luminous  and  forceful  as  a  writer,  or 
how  impartial  as  a  critic.  All  these 
qualities  are  exhibited  la  the  present 
volume.  Maps  and  complete  copies  of 
the  two  convenUons  of  I8S1  and  1884 
enhance  the  value  of  the  book.  We 
print  elsewhere,  by  permission,  an  ex- 
tract from  tbe  prefatory  chapter  upon 
the  causes  of  the  war. 

From  Mr.  Augustine  Blrr^l's  address 
before  the  Edloburgfa  Pbllosi^blcal  lo- 
sUtirtlon,  on  tbe  question  "Is  It  pouMMe 
to  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one!"  It 
would  appear  that  If  It  is  posstble.  It  Is 
at  least  so  difficult  tJiat  few  are  likely 
to  achieve  It  There  Is  needed,  first;  a' 
stronfr  understanding;  second,  some 
knowledge,  tbe  resnlt  of  study  and  com- 
parison; and  tblrd,  a  delicate  sentiment. 
People  who  have  some  measure  of 
these  gifts,  and  are  able  besides  to 
avoid  prejudice— political  prejudice,  so- 
cial prejudice,  religious  prejudice.  Irre- 
Uglooe  pre>iidlce,  the  prejudices  of  the 
places  wiiere  they  could  not  help  being 
bom,  the  [vejudlces  of  the  University 
wbltber  chance  had  sent  them,  all  the 
prejudices  that  came  to  tbem  by  way 
of  inherltamce,  and  all  the  prejudices 
that  came  to  them  on  their  vmi  ac- 
count—If they  couM  give  all  these  the 
slip,  then,  with  luck,  they  mlgtit  be 
right  Dine  times  out  of  ten  in  their 
Judgment  oif  a  dead  author,  and  ought 
rot  to  be  wrong,  perbaps,  more  fre- 
qoentlj  than  three  times  out  of  seven 
in  the  case  of  a  living  author.  It  would 
seem  from  tbls  that  the  first  step  to 
pronouncing  a  Judgment  upon  a  book 
is  to  make  a  rather  thorough  cross-ex- 
amination of  one's  self. 
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Alpe   to   the   Andes,    From    the.    By 

Matthias      Zurbrlgen.      T.       Fisher 

Unwln. 
Art,  Moments  with.      Compiled  by  "J. 

B.    P.    D,"      A.  C.    McCaurtf   &    Co. 

Price.  ?1.00. 


Cbattenon:  a  Biography.  By  DaTld 
ijlaMOD.    Hodd«r  &  Btms^taa. 

Clerical  Life  lu  Ireland,  Beat  FktareB 
of.  By  J,  Dutucoii  Craig,  D.  D. 
BlUot  Stock. 

Climbs  of  Norman  Neruda,  The.  By 
May  Norman  Nemda.  T.  Flsber  Un- 
wln. 


By  Lionel 

Faraday  and  Scboenibein,  The  Letters 
of.  Edited  by  George  W.  A.  Kabl- 
baum  and  Francis  V.  Darblahlre. 
WllUame  &  Noi^ate. 

PoUy  a»d  Fresh  Air.  By  Eden  Phlll- 
potts.    Hurat  &  Blai^cett 

ImpresslonB  erf  South  Africa.  By 
Jamee  Bryce.    The  Oentory  Co. 

Kli^s  of  Kashmfre:  a  translaitlon  of  the 
Sankrita.  'Warks  o*  Jonaraja,  Shl- 
vara,  and  of  Prajyabhaia  and  Sbuka. 
By  Jogesh  Ohunder  Dirtt  Published 
by  the  Author. 

Kipling  Primer,  A.  By  Frederic  Law- 
rence Knowles.    Obatrto  &  Wlndus. 

Literature,  English,  The  Foundations 
of.  By  Fred  Lewis  Pattee.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  ?1.50. 

Loaves  and  FlShee.  By  Bessie  Rey- 
nolds.   Elliot  Stock. 

Londott  Souvenirs.  By  C.  W.  Hecker- 
thom.    Chatto  &  Wlndus. 

MacSparran  Diary.  The.  Edited  by 
the  Bev.  Daniel  Goodwin.  D.  B. 
Updike.    Boston. 


Co. 
Manslonft    and     Hlghrwaya,     Historic. 

around  Boston.    By    Samuel    Adams 

Drake.    LftUe.  Brown  Sc  Oo.      Price, 

$2.50. 
Memories.    By  C.  Kegan  Panl.    Kegan 

PauL 
Motbeo'hood,  True.      By  James  C.  Fer- 

nald.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Oo. 
Old  Convict  Days.    By    Louis    Becke. 

T.  Flsbeir  Unrwln. 
Outside  the  Badlus.    W.    Pett    Rld^e. 

Hodder  &  Sboughton. 
Painters,  Freocb,  of    the  Blgbteenth 

Century.    By    Lady    Dllke.    O«orge 

Bell  &  Sons. 
Pedigree    of    Man,    Divine,    The.    By 

Thomson  Jay  Hudson,  L.L.D.      A.  0. 

Mcanrg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 
Poems.    By  O.  F.  Bodtey.    Qeorge  Bell 

&Sooe. 
Science,  Christian.    An,  Exposition.    A 

Plea  for  Children  and  Other  Helpleea 

Sick.    By  Wlllam  A.  Parrlngton.    B. 

B.  Treat  &  Go.     Price,  |1.00. 


Sturt,  Charles.  The  Life  of.      By  Mrs. 

Napier  Geo<rge  Sturt    Smltli,  Elder  & 

Co. 
Talks,    A    Year's    Prayer-meetlns;.  By 

LouU  Albert  Banks,  D.D.     Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Co.    Prlc«  $1.00. 
Two  Renwlcks,  The.    By  Marie  A^nes 

DavldBon.    F.  Tennyson  NeeBy. 
Wild  Animals  In  the  Zoo,  Life  Among. 

Edited  by  A,  D.  BarUett    Chapman 

&  Hall. 
WJmlK>me   Minster  and   Chrlstcburcb 

Priory.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Perkins. 

Ueon;;e  Bell  &  Sons. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS   STEVENSON'S  LETTERS. 


It  IB  wben  ne  bold  In  our  hands  In 
bound  Tolames  the  Letters  of  one  we 
bave  seen  la  tbe  body,  and  wbose 
books  BDd  papers,  as  tbe^  fell  from 
him,  were  slways.  Id  whatever  mood 
tbe7  found  as,  sources  of  pleasure  and 
delight,  that  we  feel  In  all  Its  sharpness 
tbe  sting  of  death.  Then  we  realise 
bow  tbe  end  has  Indeed  come,  and  that 
we  bare  before  us  the  last  effort  of  a 
master  of  expression  to  ezprees  him- 
self. "No  man,"  1  am  quoting  from 
Stevenson,  "no  man  was  ever  so  poor 
that  be  could  express  oJI  be  has  In  blm 
by  words,  looks,  or  actions!"  It  Is  easy 
to  add,  no  man  was  ever  more  expres- 
sive In  words,  looks  and  gestures  than 
Bobert  Louis  Stevenson,  whose  genius ' 
was  for  expression,  who  knew  better 
than  anj  other  bow  to  make  vocal  feel- 
ing, sentiment  and  association,  and  who 
could  strike  with  deft  finger  and  the 
surest  tonch  "the  electric  chain  where- 
with we  are  darkly  bound."  And  yet, 
even  of  him  It  Is  true  that  be  has  but 
partially  succeeded  In  expressing  him- 
self. These  two  volumes  are  the  last 
we  shall  get  beariag  the  marks  of  Stev- 
enson's mint.  In  an  age  of  depression 
of  style,  and  uniformity  of  manners, 
and  dullness  of  namtlon,  he  appeared 
with  a  mingled  passion  for  perfectJou 
and  for  fun,  all  recklessuess  at  the  top 
and  all  gravity  at  the  base.     If  ever 


there  was  an  anthor  for  whom  bis  con- 
temporaries might  well  be  truly  thank- 
f  vl.  It  was  Stevenson.  From  the  happy 
hours  of  "Vlrglnlbus  puerlsQue"  to  tbe 
great  chapters  of  "Weir  of  Hermlston," 
be  accompanied  us  through  the  changes 
of  this  our  mortal  life,  ever  ready  to 
tell  a  Btorr,  or  compose  an  essay,  or 
preach  a  sermon,  and  all  to  please  and 
delight  and  edify  us.  How  much  we 
owe  him.  And  yet,  no  sooner  Is  be  life- 
less clay  than  we  begin,  looking  cheer- 
fullr  around  us,  to  aric  the  question 
whether  Posterity  will  care  for  the 
writings  of  our  poor  friend.  What 
bare  we  to  do  with  Posterity?  Steven- 
son wrote  for  us.  We  were  (unbapplly 
for  him)  bis  environment  It  was  our 
doleful  plight  he  sought  to  solace.  Be 
did  his  work  to  give  us  pleasure  and  to 
do  UB  good.  What  difference  will  It 
make  to  us  In  the  cold  grave  whether 
a  hundred  years  hence  the  pabllahers 
of  the  day  are  making  money  by  the 
sale  of  the  books  we  loved? 

As  modes  of  self-expression,  letters* 
are  strange,  fitful,  ontrust worthy 
things.  Coming,  as  they  do,  straight 
from  beadQuarters  oue  would  expect 
them  to  be  diagnostic  of  the  state  of 
things  within  the  camp.  We  treat 
them  as  among  our  most  private  pos- 
sessions. To  read  a  letter  not  ad- 
dressed to  you  Is  an  outrage,  and  yet. 
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for  tbe  most  part,  letters  tell  one  but 
little.  Tbeir  writers  sometimes  do  not 
want  to  say  what  they  (eel;  but  ortener 
they  cannot,  even  though  they  would. 
The  thinnest  crust  ot  affectation,  a 
mere  suspicion  of  Insincerity,  an  un- 
easy egotism,  a  striving  after  a  quality 
we  do  not  possess,  a  desire  to  be  witty 
or  to  be  wise  beyond  our  warrant,  an 
eye  to  posterity — any  one  of  these 
things,  and  of  half  a  hundred  other 
things,  1b  enongb  to  oaaify  a  letter. 
Whatever  the  notes  may  be  you  choose 
to  strike  In  your  correspondence,  yon 
must  be  the  master  of  them  If  you  are 
to  live  by  your  letters.  How  that  mas- 
tery Is  gained  Is  a  secret  hidden  deeper 
than  the  foundations  of  the  bills. 

These  letters  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  cau 
give  nothing  but  pleasure  to  anybody, 
for  they  show  us  an  artist  without  Jeal- 
ousy, vanity  or  conceit;  a  sane,  sen- 
sible man,  who  could  read  Troilope's 
novels,  and  who  loved  Carlyie  and  Sir 
Walter,  and  could  play  the  fool  with 
hla  friends  and  conceive  himself  as  the 
author  of  that  delightful  but  unwritten 
Tract,  "A  Day  with  the  Heavenly  Har- 
riers." 

Of  Mr.  Colvin'B  Introduction  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  speak.  It  Is  nobly  done. 
Mr.  Colvln  writes  of  bis  friend  with  a 
more  than  Roman  piety,  aud  with  a 
composed  dignity  that  adds  depth  aud 
force  to  the  volume  of  his  alTectlon.  It 
is  so  seldom  that  the  right  thing  is  done 
by  the  right  man  that  I  may  iw  i>ar- 
doned  the  presumption  of  my  praise. 

Mr.  Colvln  had,  of  course,  to  touch 
upon  the  Posterity  question.  He  flrst 
slays,  wKh  the  easy  grace  of  Alan 
Brecli,  two  foes  of  Stevenson's  repula- 
tlon;  ExteraaUty  (a  word  I  do  not  un- 
derstand) and/iitt/adfcnesa.  Of  the  latter 
much  use  has  been  made  by  persons 
who  know  nothing  about  the  genesis  of 
an  artist  Dr.  Newman,  In  a  passage 
that  ought  to  be  familiar,  has  told  us 
how  long  he,  too,  played  "the  sedulous 
ape".    Having  killed  hla  men,  Mr.  Col- 


vln proceeds  In  a  passage  to  which  Jus- 
tice can  only  be  done  by  transcription: 

Not  by  reaa(»i,  then,  of  "externality" 
for  frure^  nor  yet  of  Imltativetiees,  will 
this  writer  lose  bis  bold  oi^  the  atten- 
tj(Hi  and  reganl  of  Ills  ooimtrymen.  Th» 
delate,  iKfore  hia  place  In  literature  U 
settled,  nmM  ratb^  turn  oo  other 
polBts,  as:  whether  tbe  geuial  essayist 
and  egotist  or  tbe  ronmntlc  Iniveotor 
and  narrator  was  the  stronger  In  him — 
■whetlier  the  Montaigne  and  Fepya  ele- 
men-ts  prevailed  in  his  literary  composi- 
tion, or  the  Scott  and  Dnmaa  elements, 
--a  question^  Indeed,  whl<4i,  among 
those  who  care  for  him.  Las  always 
been  at  issue.  Or,  again,  what  degree  of 
true  in^lrlng  and  lUumtnaning  power 
belongs  to  the  gospel  or  gospels,  airily 
encouraging  or  gravely  didactic,  which 
ere  set  forth  iB  tbe  essays  with  bo 
captivatliK  a  grace?  Or  whether  In 
romance  and  tale  he  had  a  power  of 
■hfiippily  InrveDdnfT.  and  soomdly  con- 
structing, a  wtkole  table  compaa^ible  to 
bis  imquestionable  power  of  ooncelving 
and  presenting  single  eoenes  and  sltua- 
UXooB  In  a  maner  which  stamps  them 
ideJIbly  do  tbe  reader's  mind?  And 
whether  hla  figures  are  snatalned  contin- 
uously by  the  true,  large,  spontaneoua 
tn«ath  of  creation,  or  are  but  transltor- 
Uy  animated  at  criUcal  and  bappy 
momenta  toy  flashes  of  spiritual  and 
dramatic  insight,  aided  by  tbe  consclons 
devices  of  his  singula nly-adrolt  and 
spirited  art?  This  la  a  question  which 
no  criticism  but  that  of  time  can,  solve; 
It  tak««  the  consenting  instinct  of  gen- 
erations to  feel  whether  the  creatures 
of  fiction,  however  powerfully  they  may 
strike  at  first,  are  durably  and  eiqiiabiy, 
or  ephemerally  and  fitfully  alive. 

We  may  all  surely  be  well  content  to 
leave  this  question  where  Mr.  Colvln 
leaves  It,  and  to  turn  to  a  warmer 
theme.  It  Is  not  so  very  long  ago  since 
Stevenson  was  alive.  This  Is  a  word  of 
very  different  import  in  different  coses. 
The  life  of  some  people  is  scarce  per- 
ceptible, whilst  that  of  others  is  mighty 
offensive.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
Stevenson's  life  while  It  lasted;  "there 
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Beemed,"  writes  Mr.  CoIvId,  "to  be 
more  vitality  and  fire  of  the  spirit  Id 
blm  as  be  la;  exbaust«d  and  speechless 
la  bed,  than  in  an  ordinary  roomful  of 
people  Id  bealth," 

Let  na  see  wbat  Hr.  Colvin  and  Mr. 
Henley  bave  to  say  of  the  llTlng  Stev- 
eneoD;  and  flrst.  Mr.  CoIvln: 

It  was  only  In  talk,  as  I  have  sold, 
that  all  the  many  light  and  oohns  of 
this  ricby  compounded  spMt  codU  be 
seem  In  full  i^ay.  H«  n\rald  besln.  no 
matter  how—  in  early  days,  often  with 
a  Jest  at  his  owtt  absard  garmeots,  or 
with  tbe  recitathm,  In  his  vlbrntliig 
Tolce  and  ftdl  8co«cb  accent,  of  some 
snatch  of  poetry  thait  was  hanatlng 
hhn,  or  with  a  rhepsodyof  analytic  de- 
list over  some  minute  accldeM  of 
beauty  or  expresBlT«Qese  that  bad 
struck  hie  observatloo,  and  tcoiild  have 
escaped  that  of  everybody  else.  In  man, 
woman,  chlM,  or  exteroal  natnre.  And 
foirthrmtb  the  floodgiates  would  be 
■  <q)ened,  and  the  talk  would  stream  on  In 
end'Iees,  never  Importunate,  flood  and 
variety.  A  hundred  fietltloiw  cbarac- 
ters  would  be  Invented,  dttferentlated 
and  launclKd  on  tbdr  Ima^nary  ca- 
reers; a  hundred  log^nloua  proUems  of 
conduct  and  cases  of  lionor  "would  be  wt 
and  solved  In  a  manner  often  quite 
afit>09ed  1o  conventional  precept;  ro- 
mantic voyages  wtwia  be  Tjlanned  and 
foltanved  out  In  vision  with  a  thousand 
locldentB  to  all  tbe  corners  of  our  own 
plan^  and  of  otbers;  the  posslbHltJes 
of  life  and  art  would  be  Illuminated 
with  glaucln?  Bearch-Ugbts  of  bewil- 
dering range  and  penetration,  the  most 
sober  argumcTut  altematlirg  with  the 
maddest  freake  of  fancy,  high  poetic 
eloquencewtth  coruscatloDS  of  inaanely- 
apposlte  slang— the  eHJtl.lest  jape  anon 
shooting  Dp  Into  tbe  empyrean,  and 
ChanglDg  Into  the  most  etberial  fantasy 
—the  fitalest  and  most  vulgarized  forms 
of  ^»eecb  gaining  brilliancy  and  llhi- 
minadng  power  from  some  hltberlo  un- 
dteamt-of  application— and  all  the 
while  an  aiBmoaphece  of  goodwill  diffus- 
ing Itself  from  the  spealcer,  a  glow  of 
eager  benignity  and  affectionate 
laughter  emanating  from  bis  presence. 


tUl  every  one  about  him  aeemed  to 
catch  Bomrtblng  «f  his  own  gift  and  In- 
spiration. 

Mr.  Henley's  account  is  not  leas 
graphic: 

I  leave  his  praise  Im  this  direction  (tha 
teilbig  of  Scottleb  vernacular  stories)  to 
others.  It  Is  more  to  my  purpose  to 
note  that  he  wlH  dlacourae  Tritb  you  of 
morals,  mtwlc,  marbles,  mem,  manuere, 
metaphysics,  medicine,  maneotd-wur- 
3^— que  ecavs-fef-^with  equal  Insight  In- 
to esseotlalH  and  equal  pregnancy  and 
f^dty  of  utterance;  and  that  he  will 
stop  wUh  you  to  malve  mud  plea  in  the 
first  gutter,  range  In  your  company 
wlMrtever  helghta  of  thougbt  and  feel-, 
log  y<m  bave  fcimd  accessible,  and  end 
by  gliding  you  tb  attltodes  far  nearer 
the  stars  than  you  bave  ever  dreamed 
of  footing  it;  and  that  ait  tbe  last  he 
makes  you  wonder  which  to  admire  the 
more— his  easy  familiarity  with  the 
Eternal  VeradtleB,  or  the  brilliant 
flashes  of  InflKciUty  -with  which  bis  ez- 
eurstans  Into  tbe  InflnKe  are  Bometlmea 
dlvco-atfled. 

But  we  must  not  allow  tbe  excel- 
lence of  the  grace  before  meat  to  dis- 
tract our  attention  from  the  banquet  It 
precedes. 

The  early  letters  font  dimly  reveal 
Stevenson's  home.  Carlyte's  devour- 
ing eye— that  flercely-spieudld  search- 
light be  turned  upon  every  crsnny  in 
tbe  paternal  cottage,  and  upon  every 
feature  of  the  faces  and  movements  of 
tbe  back  of  bis  progenitors- has  spoilt 
us  for  half-tones.  But,  as  there  Is 
really  no  neeo,  whatever,  why  Steven- 
son's home  should  be  revealed  to  us  by 
limelight,  we  pass  on  without  a  mur- 
mur. Let  two  facts  be  remembered. 
He  was  bom  in  1850  and  In  Edinburgh. 
Some  of  the  fairies  were  at  bia  baptism. 
He  came  Into  the  world  with  Imagina- 
tion. In  the  days  of  the  Crimean  War 
some  one  gave  the  child  a  cheap  toy 
sword,  and  when  bis  father  depreciated 
It,  Louis  said,  "I  tell  you  the  sword-lS' 
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of  gold  and  tbe  aheatb  Is  of  silver,  and 
tbe  boy  Is  very  well  off  and  quite  con- 
tented." 

Moat  children  are  bom  with  imagtn- 
atlon.  In  tbe  lines  of  a  modem  poet, 
Steven  son  never  fully  appreciated, 
though  not  infrequently  and  not  nnln- 
tentlonaliy    he    paraphrases,    his  very 

'Tis  the  gradual  fDntace  of  tbe  wortd 
Id  wboK  hot  air  our  apirita  are   on- 

cut4ed 
Until  itbey  cnunble  or  else  grtrw   like 

Bted, 
Which  kills  in  us  tbe  bloom,  the  yxratb, 

"tlie  Sfifinp, 
Wbfch  te&vea  tbe   fierce   neceaBltT-   to 


feel. 
But  'takes  away  the  pow«r. 

The  world's  great  mission  seems  to 
be  to  kill  and  mutilate  whatever  genius 
is  bom  into  it,  if  not  by  one  way  then 
by  another.  No  matter  how  tiny  tbe 
gift,  how  small  tbe  measure;  If  it  bas 
but  tbe  tme  ring  about  It,  tbat  is 
enougb  to  set  tbe  world  upon  her  enter- 
prise bow  best  to  coarsen,  to  cormpt, 
to  destroy. 

Stevenson,  like  other  boys  whose  wits 
are  ready,  greatly  amused  his  teachers 
doomed  to  plough  In  heavy  soils.  "I 
think."  remarked  his  mother,  with 
mncb  sbrewdnesB,  "they  liked  talking 
to  blm  better  than  teaching  bim." 

He  was,  from  tbe  first,  a  frail  and 
delicate  mortal,  but  poorly  equipped 
against  the  cold  blasts  of  hla  native 
city.  He  never  became  an  "Invalid 
author,"  but  it  Is  part  of  his  charm  tbat 
be  understood  sickness  and  tbe  depres- 
sion of  spirits  sickness  brings  wltb  It. 
He  can  always  strike  this  note  simply, 
because  surely.  Two  of  tbe  stanzas  of 
"The  Sick  Child"  always  run  In  my 


Fear  not  at  all— the  nlgbt  Is  chH], 
Nothing  here  tliat  tneans  yon  Ul; 
Nothing  but    lamps    the    whole    town 

through. 
And  never  a.  child  arwake  but  you. 

Stevenson's  school  and  college  educa- 
was  irregular  but  lengthy,  and  It  was 
not  till  1875  tbat  he  was  caUed  to  tbe 
Scottish  Bar.  and  by  tbat  time  lettera 
bad  laid  bold  of  blm.  Hie  peace  of 
mind  at  home  had  been  disturbed  by 
tbe  religious  difficulty.  This  Is  not  snr- 
prising.  Was  he  not  bom  in'  18S0?  He 
did  not  resemble— how  could  be7'^obn 
Ingils,  "the  greatest  man  In  Scotland, 
onr  Justice  General,  and  tbe  only  bom 
lawyer  I  ever  beard,"  whom  Stevensoa 
once  saw  sitting  In  the  klrh,  when  "old 
Mr.  Torrence,  over  eighty,  wltb  his 
black  thread  gloves,  and  mild,  old  fool- 
ish face,"  was  preaching,  and  tbere  sat 
John  Ingils,  "grave  and  respectful,  lis- 
tening to  the  piping  old  body  as  though 
It  bad  all  been  a  revelation." 

Tbe  elder  Stevensoa  did  not  recognise 
tbe  Importance  of  dates  in  this  matter 
of  religion,  and  was  greatly  put  out 
with  his  son.  It  was  an  uncomfortable 
time  while  it  lasted.  I  must  add  that, 
in  the  later  correspondence,  lettera  are 
to  be  found,  addressed  to  the  father  or 
to  the  mother  about  the  father,  so  de- 
lightfully frank  In  their  ouUpokenneas 
as  to  show  that  the  old  Elder  of  tbe 
Tme  Kirk  was  a  fine  bnmorsome  fel- 
low.   For  example: 

La  SaUtude,  Hyeres, 
Last  Siind&y  of  '83. 
My  dear  Mother,— 

I  give  my  father  n>.  I  give  him  a 
parable:  thait  the  Waverley  Novels  are 
better  reading  for  every  day  tbaa  the 
tragic  Life.  And  be  takes  It  backside 
foremoat,  aad  abates  his  bead,  and  Is 
gloomier  than  ever.  Tell  bim  tbat  I 
give  him  up.    I  don't  want  no  such  a 
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'BonrneHKnith,  Not.  6, 1884. 
VLj  dear  Father,— 

AHow  me  to  aay,  In  a  BtrlcUr  Plck- 
wleklaii  seiMe,  that  jon  o^e  a  tiXtj 
tellvw. 

Tbere  cannot  bave  been  verr  mucb 
amiBS  about  a  bouaehold  of  faltb,  the 
letter-box  of  wblcb  was  content  to  re- 
ceive snch  mlssWes  as  tbese.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  In  1874  tbat  Steven- 
son, always  a  scribbler,  "commenced 
autbor"  In  sober  earneat,  and  we  now 
begin  to  recogniKe  In  his  letters  tbe 
pecnllar  notes  of  bis  music,  tbe  special 
"tang"  of  his  choice  vintage.  For  ex- 
ample. In  a  letter  written  In  tbe  train 
between  Edinburgh  and  Chester  Id  Au- 
gust, 1874,  we  encounter  the  following 
passage,  and  In  a  moment  our  Imagina- 
tion captures  us,  puts  ua  Into  a  railway 
carriage,  aud  speeds  us  along  with  a 
new  tale  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
In  our  happy  hands;  true  It  Is,  the  tale 
remains  unwritten,  but  somewhere  it  Is 
for  all  that,  as  surely  "as  the  glasses 
clink  by  night  in  the  flre-llt  parlors": 

I  vast  to  come  back  on  what  I  bave 
said  about  eigbt«enth  century  and 
mldidle-ag«  iKnises.  I  do  not  know  K  I 
bare  yet  explained  to  you  tbe  sort  of 
loyalty,  of  urbault?,  that  tbere  la  alboot 
the  one  to  my  mind,  the  spirit  of  a 
country  orderly  and  pro^KrouB,  s 
Bavor  of  the  presence  of  magistrates 
and  well-to-do  merchants  In  bag'<wigs, 
tbe  clink  of  glasses  sn  night  In  flre-llt 
parlors,  something  certain,  .and  civic, 
and  domestic,  is  all  about  tbese  quiet, 
Btald,  Dbapely  bouseei  with  no  charac- 
ter tnit  tfaeir  exceeding  shapeliness  and 
the  comely  exrCemal  utterance  tbat  they 
make  of  their  Internal  comf<^t.  Now, 
tbe  others  are,  as  I  have  sold  both 
furtive  aod  bedevlUed;  they  are  sly  and 
grotesque;  they  combine  their  eont  of 
feverish  grandeur  with  their   sWt   of 


secretive  baseness,  aftw  tbe  manner  of 
a  OhBiDles  the  Ninth.  They  are  peopled 
ifor  me  with  persons  of  ttie  same 
fssblou.  Dwarfs  and  sinlslef  pecuple  Id 
cloaks  are  about  them;  and  I  seem  to 
divine  crypts,  and,  as  I  said,  trap-doors. 
O,  God  IK  praised  tbat  we  Uve  in  this 
good  daylight  aiMl  this  eood  peace! 

To  become  an  author,  and  to  wish  to 
see  yonr  reviewers  In  the  flesh,  are 
quickly  succeeding  estates: 

Who  wrote  tbe  review  ot  tay  Book? 
Whoever  he  Tvaa,  be  cannot  write;  be 
Is  humanei,  but  a  dufFer;  I  icould  weep 
when  I  think  of  him;  for  surely  to  b« 
virtuous  and  incompetent  is  a  hard  k>t. 
I  should  prefer  ito  be  a  bold  pirate,  the 
gay  sailor-boy  of  Immorality,  sod  a 
tmbllsheT  at  once. 

Tbe  years  1870,  1877  and  1878  were 
fat  Stevensonianyears,  when  be  was  no* 
known  to  that  "dear  public"  of  whom 
years  afterwards,  and  when  he  was  at 
the  top  of  tbe  market,  we  find  bim 
writing  with  an    exaggerated     bitter- 


Tbat  Is  tbe  bard  part  of  Uterature. 
Ton  aim  high  and  you  take  longer  over 
your  -work,  and  it  will  not  be  so  miccess- 
fnl  as  If  you  bad  almeci  krw  and  rushed 
H.  What  the  pttbUc  likes  Is  work  (of 
any  kind)  a  little  loosely  executed;  so 
iktng  as  It  Is  a  lltte  wordy,  a  little  slack, 
a  little  dim  and  knoUees,  the  dear  pub- 
lic Ukes  It;  It  should  (if  possible)  be  a 
illttte  dull  into  tbe  bargain.  I  know 
that  good  work  sometimes  hits;  but 
with  my  band  on  my  heart  I  think  It  Is 
>by  an  accident  A<ud  i  know  also  tbat 
good  work  must  succeed  at  last;  btit 
tbat  Is  not  the  doing  of  the  public;  tbey 
are  only  ebamed  IiMd  silence  or  idTecta- 
tlon.  I  do  not  write  for  the  pntdlc;  I 
do  write  for  money,  a  notder  d^ty;  aixi 
most  of  aU  for  myself— not,  perbaps, 
any  more  noble,  but  both  more  Intelli- 
gent and  nearer  home. 

Let  us  tell  each  other  sad  stories  of 
tbe  bestiality  of  the  beast  whom  we 
feed.  What  be  Ukes  Is  the  newspaper; 
and  to  me  tbe  Pt;ess  is  tbe  month  <rf  a 
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8«nreT  wbeee  lying  Is  proteued  as  from 
an  imlversltr  cbalr,  and  everything 
prnrteiit,  and  IgnoUe,  and  easentlally 
dull  findfl  ttfl  abode  and  polplt.  I  do  not 
like  mankind;  but  men,  and  nvt  all  of 
tbese— and  fewer  vocnen.  Aa  for  re- 
epectlDg  tbe  race,  and  abbve  all  Uiat 
fatooua  rabble  ot  bui^ewes  called  tbe 
"public,"  God  save  me  Prom  Boch  irre- 
llglian!— tbat  way  Ilea  dlegrace  and  dls- 
bonor.  Tbere  imi«t  be  aometbiog  wrong 
in  me,  trr  I  would  not  be  popular. 

Thus  do  men  batter  tbelr  Idtds. 

It  woB  In  tbe  years  1876-1878  Steven- 
son  began  the  series  which,  when  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "Vlrglnlbus  puer- 
leque,"  lit  hU  torch  in  many  a  home 
BtUl  responsive  to  bds  charm.  He  also 
wrote  "Will  o'  the  Mill."  the  "Island 
Voyage,"  "Travels  with  a  Donkey,"  the 
"New  Arabian  Nights."  and  at  tbe 
same  time  eased  his  bosom  of  some 
iperilous  matter  (to  call  it  stuff  might  be 
mlai'nderatood),  wbicb  may  be  found  Id 
the  Edinburgh  Edition,  entitled  "Lay 
Morals." 

This  must  have  been  a  happy  lime, 
despite  occasional  fits  of  disgust.  He 
was  able  to  walk  In  Ayrsblre  and  Gal- 
loway, and  be  was  ever  a  Knlgbt  of  the 
Boad.  "What  delightful  things  Inns 
and  waiters  and  bagmen  are!  Jf  we 
didn't  travel  now  and  then  we  should 
forget  what  tbe  feeling  of  life  Is.  The 
very  cushions  of  a  railway  carriage 
have  a  restorative  touch."  George  Sand 
In  "CoDsuelo"  has  written  about  roads 
better,  I  tblnk.  than  anybody  else,  but 
SteveuBon  was  fully  alive  to  their  In- 
finite mystery  and  fascinating  compan- 
ionship. 

Bat  the  plot  of  Stevenson's  life  was 
to  thicken.  He  fell  In  love.  and.  In  pur- 
suit of  love  and  experience,  he  sailed 
to  California  as  an  emigrant  in  1879, 
where,  In  divers  places,  he  abode  for  a 
year,  enduring  many  things,  sickness 
near  to  death  t>elng  one  of  them.  In 
California  It  was  he  conceived  "Prince 
Otto  and  Serapblna,"  a  romantic  com- 


edy very  near  to  fals  heart,  and  of  wbicb 
many  Interesting  things  are  written  In 
these  volumes.  The  story  he  actually 
wrote  in  Calirornla.  "A  Vendetta  In  the 
West,"  did  not  succeed  in  pleasing 
him,  and  has  never  seen  tbe  light. 
An  e:[lract  from  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Colvln.  written  at  this  time.  leU 
us  Into  bis  state  of  mind  pretty  cleariy; 
— (Mr.  Colvln  had  found  "The  Amateur 
Emigrant"  not  quite  up  to  the  mark, 
and,  like  a  true  friend,  bad  said  so.) 

My  dear  Colvln.— I  received  this 
morning  your  king  letter  from  Paris. 
Well,  God's  wlU  bedone;  if  Wa  duL.  if  a 
dull;  It  was  a  fair  fight,  and  Ifs  lost, 
and  there's  an  end.  But  fortunately 
idulness  Is  not  a  fault  tbe  public  hates; 
perhaps  ifrbey  may  like  this  vein  of  dul- 
ness.  If  they  don't,  dajnn  them,  we'H 
try  theon  with  another.  I  sat  down  on 
the  back  of  your  letter  and  wrote  12 
Oomhlll  pages,  this  day  as  ever  was.  of 
that  same  despised  "Emigrant";  so  you 
see  my  moral  courage  has  not  gone 
down  with  my  intellect  Only,  frankly, 
OolvlD,  do  you  think  It  a  goot.  plaa  to 
be  90  eminently  descriptive  and  even 
e<loquent  In  diftpralse?  You  rolled  such 
a  lot  of  pollysyllabee  over  me  that  a 
better  man  than  I  might  have  been  dis- 
heartened; however,  I  was  not.  aa  you 
see,  and  am  not  The  "Emli^nt"  shall 
be  flnlsbed,  and  leave  In  tbe  course  of 
next  week.  And  then  I'll  stick  to 
stories;  I  am  not  frightened.  I  know 
my  mind  is  changing;  I  have  been  teU- 
Ing  you  00  for  long;  and  I  8an>oee  I  am 
fumbling  for  the  new  vein.  WeH,  I'll 
find  It 

The  "Vendetta"  you  wiM  not  mwA 
like,  I  dare  say;  and  that  muat  be  fin- 
ished next;  but  I'll  knock  you  with 
"The  EtoreBt  State:  A  Romance". 

I'm  vexed  albout  my  letters.  I  know 
It  Is  painful  to  get  theae  unaatisfactMT 
i-iings;  bnt  at  leaat  I  have  written  often 
enough.  And  not  one  soul  ever  glvea 
me  any  netes  about  people  or  thinga; 
everyttody  wrFtes  me  sermooe;  It's  good 
fbr  me,  but  hardly  tbe  food  necessary 
for  a  man  who  lives  all  alone  on  forty- 
flve  cents  a  day,  and  sDmotimea  leas, 
with  quantJUes  of  haid  work,  and  maniy 
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keary  tixniglits.  If  one  of  jva  could 
trrtte  me  a  letter  -witb  a  Jest  tn  It,  a 
letter  like  wbat  1b  written  to  real  people 
In  thiB  -TTOrM— I  aim  sUU  fleati  and  blood 
—I  Bbonld  en]07  It  Slnqnon  did,  the 
otber  day,  and  It  did  me  as  much  good 
as  a  Iwttle  of  -wine.  A  lonelr  man  geta 
to  feel  like  a  pariah  after  a  while,— or 
no,  not  that,  bat  like  a  aalnt  and 
martjT,  or  a  kind  of  macwated  clergy- 
man -wKh  pebblea  In  hla  ooots,  a  pil- 
lared Simeon,  and  I'm  damned  If  1 
know  what;  but,    man    aJlv«,    I    want 


In  May,  1880,  Sterenaon  married,  and 
lu  August  of  the  same  year  be  and  hie 
wife  and  stepson  were  welcomed  on  the 
Liverpool  Landing  9tege  by  his  father 
and  mother  and  Mr.  Colvln.  His  health 
was  stiU  bad,  and  the  "bonnle  North 
Coontree"  was  no  abiding  place  for 
him.  "Treasure  Island"  was  fialsbed 
at  Davos  In  1S81.  This  agreeable  vol- 
nme  unlocked  the  coffers  of  the  reading 
public:  instead  of  straggling  admirers 
and  readers  here  and  there,  Stevenson 
became  a  driver  of  flocks  and  herds 
Into  the  pleasant  pastures  of  popular- 
ity, America  stwtched  forth  a  generous 
hand.  The  Stevenson  vintages  were 
demanded  In  two  worlds,  and  the  mod- 
est, difficult  three  hundred  a  year,  of 
which  you  may  read  In  Volume  I.  p. 
283,  grew  into  dimensions  "which  made 
his  teeth  ache  for  shame  and  diffi- 
dence." "1  am  getting  spoilt,"  be 
wrote  in  1888,  "I  do  not  vrant  wealth, 
and  I  feel  titeee  big  sums  demoralize 
me." 

Byron,  one  of  the  erect  spirits  who 
haunt  Parnassus,  has  a  glowing  pas- 
sage In  which  he  sIdks  the  charm  of 
making  money,  "slowly  first,  then 
quicker,"  and  avers  that  these  charms 
excel  those  of  either  "love  or  liquor". 
On  such  subjects  one  is  content  to  lis- 
ten to  Lord  Byron. 

Stevenson,  though  he  enjoyed  getting 
rtd  of  money,  and  managed  In  his  Sa- 
moan  home  to  spend  between  £4,000 
and  £6,000  a  year,  the  produce  of  bis 


delicate  pen,  never  sank  the  artist  In 
the  artizan.  His  letters  are  full  of  the 
subject.  He  writes  to  bis  cousin,  R.  A. 
M.  Stevenson,  as  follows; 

Tour  deHiiJtlon  of  seeing  is  qiilte  right 
It  Is  ia>e  flrst  part  of  omission  to  be 
portly  blind.  Artistic  slgttt  Is  Judicious 
bdindness.  Sam  Bough'  must  have 
been  a  Jolly  blind  old  lioy.  He  would 
turn  a  comer,  look  for  one-half  or 
quarter  mimite,  and  then  say.  "ThltfH 
do,  lad."  Down  he  sat  there  and  >then, 
with  whole  artistic  plan',  scheme  of 
color,  and  the  like,  and  begiaji  by  laying 
a  foimdatlon  of  powerful  and  seemingly 
tDoongmKras  color  on  the  block.  He 
saiw,  not  the  scene,  trot  the  waiter-color 
sketch.  Every  artist  by  sixty  idiould 
so  heboid  nature.  Where  doe>«  he  learn 
that?  In  the  sttidlo,  I  Envear.  He  goes 
to  nature  for  facta,  relations,  values,— 
material;  as  a  man,  before  writing  a 
historical  novel,  reads  up  memoirs. 
B>Qt  It  is  not  by  reading  memoirs  that 
be  bas  learned  the  seiectlve  criterloo. 
He  baa  learned  tuat  1  ■  the  praotice  of 
his  art  and  he  will  never  team  It  well 
bttt  when  disengaged  from  the  ardent 
struggle  of  Immediate  representation  of 
realistic  and  tx  facto  art  He  learns  It 
in  the  crystallization  of  day-dreams;  in 
changing,  not  In  copying,  fact;  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  Ideal,  not  In  iibe  study  of 
natuie.  These  teniples  of  art  are,  aa 
you  say,  inaccesslblte  to  the  realistic 
cllmiber.  It  l«  not  by  looking  at  the 
sea  that  you  get— 

"The  muMtudinouB  seas  incarnadine," 
nor  by  looUng  at  Moot  Blanc  that  yoa 
And— 
''And  visited  all  night    by    tnwps   of 

BtaTB." 
X  kind  of  ardor  of  tbe  blood  la  the 
mother  of.  all  this;  and  according  as 
this  ardor  Is  swayed  by  knowledge,  and 
seconded  by  craft,  the  art  eipreaslon 
flonrs  clear,  and  significance  and  charm, 
like  a  moon  rlsim^,  are  bom  above  the 
ibarren  Juffgle  of  mere  symbols. 

"A  kind  of  ardor  of  tbe  blood,"  a 
ShakeHpearlan  phrase,  and,  therefore. 


1  bMD  ■  Mesd  or  SleTaBWB'a  jxxitB. 
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lllumlDatlre  of  mucb.  StevenBoa  had 
Us  ardor  till  the  eod  came  suddenly 
on  (be  3d  of  December,  1804. 

Tbe  reader  of  these  letlers,  If  be  will 
but  ruminate  a  little  over  them,  and 
not  to  be  In  too  great  a  hurry  to  retuni 
them  to  the  lending  library  from 
whence  cometh  hia  literature,  will  And, 
scattered  up  and  down  (hem,  food  for 
hl8  fancr  and  matter  for  his  thought. 
He  will  l>e  able  to  compare  the  rough 
ore  wftb  the  finished  ornament,  the 
thought  a«1t  struck  the  brain  and  as  It 
Is  to  be  found  recorded  In  one  or  an- 
othw  of  tbe  writer's  books  or  pai>ers. 
This  Is  always  an  Interesting  parallel- 
ism. 

One  strange  feeling  bad  evldoitly 
great  possession  of  SteTenson,  a  roman- 
tic attachment  to  the  memory  of  Rob- 
ert Fergusson,  the  ill-fated  forerunner 
In  modem  Sco<tt]8h  song  of  Kobert 
Bums.  Thlls  feeling  grew  upon  him. 
In  1891  he  writes  from  far  Samoa  to 
Mr.  Angus,  whose  own  death  Is  Just 
recorded : 

When  yonr  hand  la  In,  will  you  re- 
memfber  our  poor  Edinburgh  Robin? 
Bunts  alone  has  been  Just  to  his 
promise:  fioUow  Hume;  he  knew  best, 
lie  knew  whence  he  drew  fire,— from 
tbe  poor,  white-faced,  drunken,  vicious 
boy  that  raved  himself  to  death  in  the 
Eldlnburgh  madbouae.  Stir^y  there  Is 
more  to  be  gdeuied  aboub  FergmMo, 
and  surely  It  Is  high  time  the  task  was 
set  about  I  may  lell  you  (because  your 
poet  Is  not  dead)  something  of  how  I 
feel;  we  are  three  Robins  who  tiave 
touched  the  Scots  lyre  this  laat  century. 
Well,  the  one  Is  tbe  wotid's;  he  did  It, 
he  came  off,  he  Is  forever;  but  I  and  tbe 
other,— ah!  what  bonds  we  have,— oom 
In  the  same  dty,  both  sickly,  both 
pestered,  mm  nearly  Ho  madness,  one  to 
the  madboDse  with  a  damnatory  creed, 
both  seeing  the  stars  end  tbe  dawn,  and 
wearing  Shoe-leather  oa  the  same  an- 
cient stones  under  tbe  same  pends, 
down  the  same  closes,  where  our 
ancestors  clashed  In  their 
',  maty  or  bright    And    the    old 


BicA>hi,  who  was  before  Bums  and  the 
flood,  died  In  hi*  acute  painful  youth, 
and  left  th«  models  of  tbe  sreat  things 
that  were  to  come,  and  tbe  new  who 
come  after  outlived  his  green-slcknesa, 
and  has  faintly  tried  to  potody  the 
flnJshed  woric.  If  you  'wlll  collect  ttie 
sti«y«  of  Robin  Fenguason,  flsh  for  ma- 
terial, collect  amy  laet  re«cholD|r  of 
goss^,  command  me  to  do  what  yon 
prefer,  to  write  preface,  to  write  the- 
whole  If  you  prefer;  anything  so  that 
another  monument  (after  Biiktib)  be  set 
lip  to  my  uobaiwy  predecessor  on  the- 
causey  of  Anid  Reekie.  Ton  will  never- 
know,  n<»-  will  any  man,  how  deep  this 
feelbig  is.  I  belleT<e  Fergnsaon  lives 
In  me;  I  do,  but  teU  It  not  In  Oath; 
every  man  has  these  fttnclful  superstl- 
ttoos,  coming,  going,  but  yet  endnilng; 
only  most  men  are  so  wise  (or  the  poet 
in  them  so  dead)  that  tihey  keep  their 
f  oUles  for  themselves. 

And  again,  in  1SB4,  be  Is  to  be  founl 
writing  to  his  lifelong  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  old  Edinburgh  days,  Mr. 
Charles  Baxter,  as  follows: 

I  bad  always  a  great  sense  of  klasblp- 
with  poor  Robert  iFeigusson— so  clever 
a  boy,  BO  wild,  of  such  a  mixed  strabK 
so  unfortunate,  bom  In  the  same  town 
with  m«,  and,  as  I  always  felt,  n!ther 
by  express  Intimation  than  from  evi- 
dence, 00  like  myself.  Now  the  Injustice 
with  which  the  one  Robert  is  rewarded,, 
and  the  other  left  out  In  tlie  cold,  cit» 
heavy  <hi  me,  and  I  wlrti  yon  couM' 
think  of  some  way  In  which  I  could  do 
honor  to  my  unfortunate  namesake.  DO' 
you  think  It  would  look  like  affectation- 
1n  dedicate  the  whole  edition  to  his- 
menMry?  I  think  It  woiidd.  Tlis 
sentiment,  which  would  dictate  It  ta- 
me. Is  too  abstruse,  and  besides  I  thinl: 
my  wife  Is  the  proper  person  In  receive 
tbe  dedication  of  my  life's  work.  At 
the  same  time  It  Is  very  odd,— It  really- 
kxiks  like  tbe  transmigration  of  souls,— 
I  feel  I  must  do  flomethlng'  for  Feav 
giisson.  Bums  has  been  before  me- 
wlth  the  gravestone.  It  oocurs  to  m© 
you  mdght  take  a  walk  down  the- 
Oanongate  and  see  What  condltloD  tbe- 
etmie  is.   If  It  be  at  all  uncared  for,  w«- 
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Bnt  we  must  cease  our  aeries  of  iwtty 
thefts  from  these  ample  volamea.  How, 
In  time  to  come,  Stevenson's  I.etters 
may  chance  to  compare  with  Pliny's  or 
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with  Cicero's,  with  Cowper's  or  with 
Lamb's,  I  am  at  no  pains  to  Inquire. 
To  thooaands  of  living  men  and  women 
Stevenson  was  a  friend  and  an  ally, 
and  they  It  Is,  at  all  events,  who  have 
the  finl  reading  of  his  letters. 

JLUBWline  SirreJI. 


THE   GHOST  OF  DOCTOR  HARRIS. 


Prom  an  orlgliul  MB.  of  Hathuils]  HawthomA. 


AKDIOATKn  TO  MB! 

[In  the  year  1806  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne was  American  Consul  at  Liver- 
pool. There  he  made  many  irienda  and 
acqnalntanceB.  He  was  an  honored 
and  welcome  goest  at  tlie  bouse  of  the 
Uute  Mr.  John  Femt^erlon  Heywood, 
well  known  In  Liverpool  as  one  of  Ita 
most  prosperous  and  respected  cltlzems. 
Here  it  was  that  Hawthorne  met 
Henry  Bii|^t  (a  nei*hew  <rf  Mrs.  Hey- 
wood), who  became  one  of  hla  most  In- 
timate friends,  and  to  whom  be  wrote 
many  lerfiters;  some  of  whltdi  are  piA>- 
Ushed  m  his  life. 

It  once  happened  that,  when  dining 
(wHh  the  Heywoods,  Hawthorne  related 
his  onvD  persona]  experiaDoe  of  a 
ghost  The  story  waa  thought  so  pe- 
marbaUe  by  Mn.  Heywood  that  she 
begged  him  to  write  It  down  for  her. 
With  this  request  he  compiled.  Hie 
tnanoBcrtpt  Is  now  Id  the  poeecsntoo  of 
Uts.  Heywood's  sister,  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Blchard  Denman,  who  kindly 
allowB  Its  pabllcaitfon. 

A.  M.  wnbertorce.] 

I  am  afraid  tUs  ghost  story  will  bear 
a  very  faded  aspect  when  transferred 
to  paper.  Whatever  effect  It  had  on 
you,  or  whatever  charm  It  retains  In 
your  memory,  Is,  perhaps,  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  favorable  circumstances 
under  which  It  was  originally  told. 

We  were  sitting,  I  remember,  late  In 


.    J.    r.    HBTWOOD. 

the  evening  In  your  drawing-room, 
where  the  lights  of  the  chandelier  were 
so  muffled  as  to  produce  a  delicious  ob- 
Bcnrlty,  through  which  the  flro  diffused 
a  dim,  red  glow.  In  this  rich  twilight 
the  feelings  of  the  party  had  been 
property  attuned  by  some  tales  of  Eng- 
lish superstition,  and  the  lady  of  Smltb- 
hllls  Hall  had  Just  been  descrlbiDg  that 
Bloody  Footstep  which  marks  the 
threshold  of  her  old  mansion,  when 
your  Yankee  guest  (zealous  for  the  hon- 
or of  his  country,  and  desirous  of  prov- 
ing that  his  dead  compatriots  have  the 
same  ghostly  privileges  as  other  dead 
pe(q)le,  if  they  think  It  worth  while  to 
use  them)  began  a  story  of  something 
wonderful  that  long  ago  happened  to 
himself.  Possibly  In  the  verbal  narra- 
tive he  may  have  assumed  a  llltle  more 
license  than  would  be  allowable  in  a 
written  record.  For  the  sake  of  the 
artistic  effect,  he  may  then  have 
thrown  in,  here  and  there,  a  few  slight 
circumstances  wUlcb  be  will  not  think 
It  proper  to  retain  In  what  he  now  puts 
forth  as  the  sober  statement  of  a  veri- 
table fact. 

A  good  many  years  ago  (It  must  be  as 
many  as  fifteen,  perhaps  more,  and 
while  I  was  BtlU  a  bachelor)  I  resided 
at  Boston,  In  the  United  States.      In 
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that  cltf  there  Is  &  large  and  vell-es- 
taMlsbed  llbrarj,  styled  the  AtbeDaum, 
coooected  wttb  whicb  Is  a  rendlng- 
h)om,  well  supplied  witb  foreign  and 
American  perlodicala  and  newspapers. 
A  splendid  edifice  has  since  been  erect- 
ed b7  the  proprietors  of  tbe  Institution; 
but,  at  tbe  period  I  speak  of,  it  was 
contained  wltbln  a  large,  old  mansion, 
formerly  tbc  town  residence  of  an  em- 
inent citizen  of  Boston.  The  reading- 
room  (&  BpacioDS  ball,  wltb  tbe  group 
of  tbe  Laocoon  at  one  end  and  tbe 
Belvldere  Apollo  at  the  other)  was  fre- 
quented by  not  a  (ew  elderly  mer- 
chants, retired  from  business,  by 
clergymen  and  laTpyers,  and  by  sncb 
literary  men  as  we  bad  amongst  us. 
These  good  people  were  mostly  old, 
leisurely,  and  somnolent,  and  used 
to  nod  and  doze  for  hours  together, 
witb  tbe  newspapers  before  them — ever 
and  anon  recoTering  tbemaelves  so  far 
as  to  read  a  word  or  two  of  the  politics 
of  the  day— sitting  as  It  were  on  the 
boundary  of  tbe  Land  of  Dreams,  and 
having  Utile  to  do  with  this  world, 
except  through  the  newspapers  wblcli 
they  so  tenaciously  grasped. 

One  of  these  worthies  whom  I  occa- 
sionally saw  there  was  tbe  Reverend 
Doctor  Harris,  a  Unitarian  clergyman 
of  considerable  repute  and  eminence. 
He  was  rery  far  advanced  In  life,  not 
less  than  eighty  years  old,  and  probably 
more;  and  he  resided,  I  think,  at  Dor- 
cbester^-a  suburban  village  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Boston.  I  bad 
never  been  peraonailj  acquainted  wltb 
this  good  old  clergyman,  but  had  beard 
of  him  all  my  life  as  a  notewortby 
man;  so  that,  when  he  was  first  pointed 
ODt  to  me,  I  looked  at  bim  with  a  certain 
specialty  of  attention,  and  always  sub- 
sequently eyed  him  with  a  degree  of 
Interest  whenever  I  happened  to  see 
bIm  at  tbe  Athenieum  or  elsewhere.  He 
was  a  small,  withered,  inSrm,  but  brisk 
old  gentleman,  wltb  soow-wblte  hair, 
a  somewhat  stooping  figure,  but  yet  a 


remarkable  alacrity  of  movement.  I 
remember  It  was  In  tbe  street  that  I 
first  noticed  him.  The  Doctor  waa 
plodding  along  with  a  staff,  but  turned 
smartly  about  on  being  addressed  by 
the  gentleman  who  was  wltb  me,  and 
responded  with  a  good  deal  of  vivacity. 

"Who  is  her'  I  Inquired,  as  soon  as 
be  had  passed. 

"Tbe  Reverend  Doctor  Harris,  of 
Dorchester,"  replied  my  companloa; 
and  from  that  time  I  often  saw  bIm, 
and  never  forgot  his  aspect  His  espe- 
cial haunt  was  tbe  AtbeuEeum.  There 
I  used  to  see  blm  dally,  and  almost  al- 
ways wltb  a  newspaper— the  Boston 
Post,  which  was  the  leading  Journal  of 
tbe  Democratic  party  In  tbe  northern 
states.  As  old  Doctor  Harris  bad  been 
a  noted  Democrat  during  his  more  ac- 
tive life.  It  was  a  very  natural  thing 
that  he  should  stIU  like  to  read  the 
Boston  Post  There  bis  reverend  figure 
was  accustomed  to  sit  day  after  day.  In 
tbe  self-same  chair  by  tbe  fireside;  and, 
by  degrees,  seeing  him  tbere  so  con- 
stantly, I  began  to  look  towards  him 
as  I  entered  the  reading  room,  and  felt 
that  a  Idnd  of  acquaintance,  at  least  on 
my  part,  was  established.  Not  that  I 
bad  any  reason  <as  long  as  this  vener- 
able person  remained  in  the  body)  to 
suppose  that  be  ever  noticed  me;  but 
by  some  subtle  connection  this  small, 
white-haired,  infirm,  yet  vivacious  fig- 
ure of  an  old  clergyman  became  asso- 
clated  with  my  Idea,  and  recollection  of 
tbe  place.  One  day  especially  (about 
noon,  as  was  generally  his  hour)  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  I  had  seen  thla 
figure  of  old  Doctor  Harris,  and  taken 
my  customary  note  of  him,  although  I 
remember  nothing  In  his  appearance 
at  all  different  from  what  I  bad  seen 
on  many  previous  occsrions. 

But  that  very  evening:  a  friend  said 
to  me: 

"Did  you  hear  that  old  Doctor  Harris 
Is  dead?" 

"No,"  said  I,  very  quietly,   "and  It 
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cannot  be  tme;  for  I  saw  him  at  the 
Atbensnm  to-day." 

"You  most  be  mistaken,"  rejoined  my 
friend.  "He  Is  ceitmnly  dead!"  and 
conQrmed  the  fact  with  such  special 
drcn instances  that  I  conld  no  longer 
doubt  it. 

Uy  friend  has  often  since  assured  me 
that  I  seemed  much  startled  at  the  tn- 
teUlgence;  but,  as  well  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, I  believe  that  I  w<as  very  little 
disturbed.  If  at  all,  but  set  down  the 
apparition  as  a  mistake  of  my  own,  or, 
perhaps,  the  Interposition  of  a  familiar 
Idea  Into  the  place  and  amid  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  It. 

Tbe  next  day  as  I  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  AtheuKum.  I  remember  think- 
ing within  myself,  "Well,  I  shall  never 
see  old  Doctor  Harris  again!"  With 
tttis  tbougttt  In  my  mind,  as  I  opened 
the  door  of  the  reading-room,  I  glanced 
towards  the  spot  aJid  chair  where  Doc- 
tor Hams  usually  sat,  and  there,  to  my 
astonishment,  sat  the  gray.  Infirm  fig- 
ure of  the  deceased  Doctor,  reading  the 
newspaper  as  was  his  wont!  His  own 
deatb  must  have  been  recorded,  that 
very  morning.  In  that  very  newspaper! 
I  have  no  recollection  of  being  greatly 
discomposed  at  the  moment,  nor  Indeed 
that  I  felt  any  extraordinary  emodon 
whatever.  Probably,  If  ghosts  were  In 
the  babU  of  coming  among  us,  they 
would  coincide  wHh  the  ordinary  train 
of  affairs,  and  meH  Into  them  so  famll- 
tarly  that  we  should  not  be  shocked  at 
their  presence.  At  all  events,  so  It  was 
In  this  instance.  I  looked  through  the 
newspi^ters  as  usual,  and  turned  over 
tbe  periodicals,  tahlng  about  as  much 
Interest  In  their  contents  as  at  other 
times.  Once  or  twice,  no  doubt,  I  may 
have  lifted  my  eyes  from  tbe  page  to 
look  again  at  tbe  venerable  Doctor,  who 
ought  then  to  have  been  lying  In  his 
cofSn  dressed  out  for  the  grave,  but 
who  felt  such  Interest  In  the  Boston 
Post  aa  to  come  back  from  the  other 
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world  to  read  It  tbe  morning  after 
his  deatb.  One  might  have  supposed 
that  be  would  have  cared  more  about 
the  novelties  of  the  sphere  to  which  he 
had  Just  been  Introduced  than  about 
tbe  politics  he  had  left  behlod  him! 

The  apparition  took  no  notice  of  me, 
nor  behaved  otherwise  In  any  respect 
than  on  any  previous  day.  Nobody  but 
myself  seemed  to  notice  him;  and  yet 
the  old  gentlemen  round  about  the  fire 
beside  bis  chair  were  his  lifelong  ac- 
quaintances, who  were,  perhaps,  think- 
ing of  his  deatb,  and  who.  In  a  day  or 
two,  would  deem  It  a  proper  courtesy 
to  attend  bis  funeral. 

I  have  forgotten  bow  the  ghost  of 
Doctor  Harris  took  Its  departure  from 
tbe  Athenceum  on  this  occasion,  or.  In 
fact,  whether  the  ghost  or  I  went  first. 
This  CQuanlmlty,  and  almost  Indiffer- 
ence, on  my  part— tbe  careless  way  In 
which  I  glanced  at  so  singular  a  mys- 
tery and  left  it  adde— Is  what  now  sur- 
prises me  as  much  as  anything  else  In 
tbe  affair. 

From  that  time  for  a  long  while 
thereafter— for  weeks,  at  least,  and  I 
know  not  but  for  months— I  used  to  see 
the  figure  of  Doctor  Harris  quMe  as 
frequently  as  before  his  death.  It 
grew  to  be  so  common  that  at  length  I 
regarded  the  venerable  defunct  no  more 
than  any  other  of  the  old  fogies  wbo 
basked  before  the  fire,  and  dozed  over 
tbe  newspapers. 

It  was  but  a  ghost— nothing  but  thin 
ali^-not  tangible  nor  appreciable,  nor 
demanding  any  attention  from  a  man 
of  flesh  and  blood!  I  cannot  recollect 
any  cold  shudderings,  any  awe,  any 
repugnance,  any  emotion  whatever, 
such  as  would  be  suitable  and  decorous 
on  beholding  a  visitant  from  tbe  spirit- 
ual world.  It  Is  very  strange,  but  such 
Is  the  truth.  It  spears  excessively 
odd  to  me  now  that  I  'did  not  adopt 
such  means  as  I  readily  might  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  appearance  had  solid 
substance,  or  was  merely  gaseous  and 
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VApory.  I  migtat  bave  brushed  agalnet 
blm,  have  Jostled  bla  chair,  or  have 
trodden  accidmtallr  on  ble  poor  old 
toes.  I  might  have  snatched  tbe  Bos- 
ton Post— unless  that  were  an  apimrl- 
tloD,  too— oat  of  bis  »badowf  hands.  I 
might  have  tested  him  ia  a  hundred 
ways;  but  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Perhaps  I  was  lotb  to  destroy  tbe  Il- 
lusion, and  to  rob  myself  of  so  good  a 
ghost  story,  which  miglit  probably  have 
been  explained  In  some  very  common- 
place way.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  bad  a 
secret  dread  of  the  old  phenomenon, 
and  therefore  kept  wttbln  my  limits, 
with  an  Instinctive  caution  which  I 
mistook  for  IndlfCerence.  Be  tbat  as  It 
may,  here  Is  tbe  fact.  1  saw  the  figure, 
day  after  day,  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time,  and  took  no  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  It  was  a  ghost  or  no.  I  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  saw  him  come  into  tbe 
reading-room  or  depart  from  It  There 
sat  Doctor  Harris  in  ibis  customary 
cbair,  and  I  can  say  little  else  about 
blm. 

After  a  certain  period— I  really  know 
not  bow  long— I  began  to  notice,  or  to 
fancy,  a  peculiar  regard  in  tbe  old  gen- 
tleman's aspect  towards  myself.  I 
sometimes  found  blm  gazing  at  me, 
and,  unleae  I  deceived  myself,  there  was 
a  sort  of  expectancy  In  his  face.  His 
spectacles,  I  think,  were  shoved  up,  so 
that  his  bleared  eyes  might  meet  my 
own.  Had  be  been  a  living  man  I 
should  have  flattered  myself  Qiat  good 
Doctor  Harris  was,  for  some  reason  or 
other.  Interested  In  me  and  desirous  of 
a  personal  acquaintance.  Being  a 
ghost,  and  amenable  to  ghostly  laws.  It 
was  natural  to  conclude  that  be  was 
waiting  to  be  spoken  to  before  dellver- 
1:^  whatever  message  he  bad  to  Im- 
part But,  If  so,  the  ^ost  had  shown 
the  bad  Judgment  common  among  tbe 
spiritual  brotherhood,  bdth  as  regarded 
the  place  of  Interview  and  the  person 
whom  he  bad  selected  as  tbe  recipient 
of  bis  communications.    In  tiie  reading- 


room  of  tbe  AtbeuKum  conversation 
Is  strictly  forbidden,  and  I  could  not 
have  addressed  tbe  apparition  without 
drawing  tbe  Instant  notice  and  Indig- 
nant frowns  of  the  slumbrous  old  gen- 
tlemen around  me.  1  myself,  too,  at 
that  time,  was  as  shy  as  any  ghost, 
and  followed  the  ghosts'  rule  never  to 
speak  first.  And  what  an  absurd  figure 
should  I  have  made,  solemnly  and  aw- 
fully addressing  what  must  have  ap- 
peared In  tbe  eyes  of  aU  the  rest  of  tbe 
company  an  empty  chair!  Besides,  I 
had  never  been  Introduced  to  Doctor 
Harris,  dead  or  alive,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  social  regulations  are  to  be 
abrogated  by  the  accidental  fact 
of  one  of  the  parties  having  crossed  tbe 
imperceptible  line  which  separates  the 
other  party  from  the  spiritual  world. 
If  ghosts  throw  off  all  conventionalism 
among  tbemselvee.  It  does  not.  there- 
fore, follow  that  It  can  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  those  who  are  sHU 
hampered  with  flesh  and  blood. 

For  such  reasons  as  these— and  re- 
flecting, moreover,  that  the  deceased 
Doctor  might  burden  me  with  some 
disagreeable  task,  with  which  I  had 
no  business  or  wish  to  be  concerned— 
I  stubbornly  resolved  to  have  nothing 
to  say  to  blm.  To  this  determination 
I  adhered;  and  not  a  syllable  ever 
passed  t>etween  the  ghost  of  Doctor 
Harris  and  myself. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  never 
observed  ttoe  old  gentleman  either  en- 
ter tbe  readlDg-room  or  depart  from  It, 
or  move  from  his  ctaair,  or  lay  down 
tbe  newspaper,  or  exchai^re  a  look  with 
any  person  Is  tbe  company,  unless  It 
were  myself.  He  was  not  by  any 
means  Invariably  In  his  place.  In  tbe 
evening,  for  Instance,  though  often  at 
the  reading-room  myself,  I  never  saw 
thlm.  It  was  at  tbe  brightest  noontide 
that  I  used  to  behold  him,  sitting  with- 
in the  most  comfortable  focus  of  the 
glowing  fire,  as  real  and  lifelike  an 
object  (except  tbat  he  was  so  very  old. 
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and  of  an  ashen  complexion)  aa  any 
other  m  the  room.  After  a  long  while 
of  this  strange  intercourae.  If  such  It 
can  be  called,  I  rememtKr— once,  at 
least,  and  I  know  not  but  oftener— a 
sad,  wistful,  disappointed  gaze,  whlcb 
the  ghost  Oxed  upon  me  from  beneath 
his  epectaclee;  a  melancholy  look  of 
belpleasness,  wlitcb.  If  my  heart  had 
not  been  as  hard  as  a  paving-stone, 
I  could  hardly  have  withstood.  But  I 
did  withstand  It;  and  I  think  I  saw  him 
no  more  after  this  last  appealing  look, 
w<blch  still  dwells  In  my  memory  as 
perfectly  as  while  my  own  eyes  were 
encountering  the  dim  and  bleared  eyes 
of  tlie  ghost  And  whenever  I  recall 
this  strange  passage  of  my  life,  I  see 
the  small,  old,  withered  flfrnre  of  Doc- 
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tor  Harris,  sitting  In  his  accustomed 
choir,  the  Boston  Post  in  his  hand,  his 
spectacles  shoved  upwarda— and  gaz- 
ing at  me,  as  I  close  the  door  of  the 
reading-room,  wHh  that  wistfal,  ap- 
pealing, hopeless,  helpless  look.  It  Is 
too  laie  now;  his  grave  has  been  grass- 
grown  bhls  many  and  many  a  year;  and 
I  hope  he  has  fonnd  rest  In  It  without 
any  aid  from  me. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  It  was  not  un- 
til long  after  I  bad  ceased  to  encounter 
the  ghoet  that  I  became  aware  how 
very  odd  and  strange  the  whole  affair 
liad  been;  and  even  now  I  am  made 
sensible  of  Its  strangeness  chiefly  by 
the  wonder  and  Incredulity  of  those  to 
whom  I  tell  the  story. 

VatAonM  HaiotAomtf. 

Liverpool,  Angost  17,  186& 


IN  EXILE. 

Tour  voice  is  In  aH  Nature— I  can  hear 
Ton  speak  ivhen  oo  the  lonely  strand  waves  beal^ 
Ton  vbleper  with  the  wind  and  call  me  dear 
WJien  moonUght  stirs  abroad  with  silver  feet; 

Ton  call  oot  of  the  rilence  when  the  leaves 
Stir  sideways  ao  that  summer  airs  may  pass; 
'Mid  the  clipt  stubble  and  the  heavy  sheaves 
Ton  call  me— In  the  tremblingB  of  the  grass. 

I  hear  yoa  when  the  evening  shadows  grow 
On  the  duD  bllWde  and  the  BweUlog  down; 
I  bear  yon  when  the  ctianglng  snuset-ghnv 
Flames  poiV7-red  above  the  painted  lown; 


Ton  speak  wlien  on  the  sea  the  snnllfrbt  playa, 
And  In  the  night-tlime  from  the  serried  sky 
Tour  voice  floals  downward  as  I  gaze  and  gase. 
Or  with  the  abndd'rlng  mist  comes  trailing  by. 

AI6erl  JI<)troM. 
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IN  THE  TOWN. 


The  farmer  soon  recovered  couscIodb- 
nees,  eat  up,  and  when  be  heard  Matb- 
urln  groaning  "He  la  dead!"  he  re- 
plied: "Oil,  no,  my  friend!  I  am  quite 
well."  And,  aided  by  the  serrant,  he 
went  back  to  bed. 

Nest  day  he  was  up  wltli  the  dawn 
and  out.  and  he  fortbmlth  made  a  clr- 
cnlt  of  the  nelgbboring  farms  to  learii 
something.  If  possible,  about  the  fate 
of  his  boy.  Neither  Mathurln  nor  the 
Bervaut,  It  appeared,  had  had  ITie  faint- 
est suspicion  of  Andr6'«  intended  flight; 
they  had  seen  nothing,  beard  nothing. 
Tousealat  Lnmineau  then  applied  to 
those  acquaintances,  old  and  new,  with 
vhom  Andr£  had  most  associated  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months— the  farmers' 
sons,  cattle-drivers,  and  eeamen.  For 
three  days  be  roamed  the  meadows 
from  Saint-Gervals  to  Fromenti&re, 
from  SaUertalne  to  Salnt-Glllea.  But 
those  whom  he  questioned  either  knew 
little  or  would  not  betray  one  who  had 
confided  In  them.  They  all  admitted 
that  Andr6  talked  a  good  deal  about 
making  a  fortuoeover  theseas— In  coun- 
tries where  the  soil  is  new.  The  best- 
Informed  of  the  number  deposed  as 
follows: 

"On  Sunday  he  said  good-bye  to  sev- 
eral people,  of  whom  I  was  one.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  sail  for  South 
America,  where  he  could  have  a  big 
farm  for  nothing  and  choose  his  loca- 
tion, but  the  name  of  the  province 
where  be  was  going  ito  settle  I  do  not 
know  at  all." 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  when 
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the  father  came  back  with  this  answer, 
he  found  his  crippled  eon  sitting  before 
the  fire. 

"Mathurln,"  said  be,  "you  must  have 
some  books  which  have  pictures  of 
countries  In  them,  don't  you  know?" 

"Geographies,  do  yoo  mean?  Tes,  I 
suppose  there  are  some  left  of  those 
we  had  at  school.    Why?" 

"I  want  to  see  America,"  answered 
the  old  man.  "Every  one  I  have  seen 
seems  to  think  that  Andrfi  has  gone 

The  Invalid  dragged  himself  to  bis 
own  chest,  and  pulled  out  from  under- 
neath his  clothes  a  handful  of  school- 
books— five  or  six— which  had  belonged 
to  one  or  other  of  the  brothers.  Pres- 
ently he  came  back  with  a  small  pri- 
mary-school atlas,  on  the  cover  of 
which  was  written.  In  big  characters: 
"This  book  belongs  to  Lumineau.  An- 
dre, son  of  Lumineau,  Toussaint,  o( 
Fromentl^re,  Commune  of  Sailertalne- 
Vendfe" 

The  father  passed  his  band  caress- 
ingly over  the  written  lines. 

"This  was  his,"  he  murmured. 

Mathurln  then  opened  the  atlas.  Tbxi 
covers  were  loose  at  the  corners,  as 
though  fairly  rubbed  away— the  leaves 
torn  and  creased,  and  frayed  along  the 
edges.  The  cripple  handled  them  gin- 
gerly, and  finally  stopped  at  a  page 
besmeared  -with  Ink,  where  the  two 
Americas— with  their  connecting  Isth- 
mus, designated  by  an  orange-colored 
outline — looked  like    a  pair    of   spec- 

"That  is  South  America,"  Mathurln 
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explained,  as  the  two  men  bent  over 
It,  "and  this  is  the  sea." 

The  farmer  pondered  for  a  long  mln- 
nte  upon  bis  son's  words,  endeavoring 
to  connect  them  wltb  the  pitiful  Illus- 
tration he  beheld,  and  then  shoolc  Ills 

"I  can't  make  It  out,"  he  said,  sadly; 
"bnt  I  ean  Bee  that  the  ocean  Is  all 
abont  blm,  and  that  he  Is  lost  to  us." 

"Tbey  were  bad  sons,  both  of  tbem," 
answered  Maiaiurln,  sbarplr.  as  he 
closed  the  book.    "Tbey  deserted  you." 

The  farmer  did  not  af>pear  to  bear 
him.  When  he  eppoke  again  It  was  very 
gently — much  more  so  than  usual: 

"Bosette.  you  must  make  me  a  cup  of 
coffee  tomorrow  morslug  very  eariy. 
I'm  going  to  see  Fran<y>ls." 

And  on  the  morrow,  the  fourth  day 
after  Andre's  departure,  Toussalnt  Ln- 
mlneau  actually  descended  from  tbe 
train  In  the  station  of  Bocbe-sur-Yoti 
before  ten  o'clot^k  In  the  morning. 

The  moment  he  had  set  foot  upon  the 
platform  be  began  looking  for  bis  son 
among  the  men  who  were  opening  the 
doors  <A.  carriasee  «r  lifting  trunks 
from  the  Inggage-van. 

Standing  head  and  shoulders  above 
most  of  the  other  passengers,  be 
stopped  every  ten  i(tep8  or  so  to  scan  - 
the  face  of  some  yming,  full-favored 
employs  who  resembled  Francois.  He 
longed  to  Snd  bis  boy,  yet  dreaded 
meeting  blm  In  tbat  l>ub11c  place.  He 
who  bad  come  hither  of  his  own  free 
wlU,  In  his  black  wooHen  clothes  and 
Uue  belt,  his  new  hat  with  its  velvet 
band  well  set  back  upon  bis  bead,  he 
who  w^s.  In  bis  way.  a  master,  and 
employed  his  time  as  be  pleased,  was 
ashamed  to  think  tbat  among  tbat 
troop  of  workmen,  closely  watched  by 
overseers,  wearing  a  uniform  wbicb 
they  bad  qo  right  to  lay  aside,  there 
could  be  a  Lumlneau  of  Fromentl^re! 
Falling  to  discover  Frangols  any  where 
under  the  glass  roof,  he  went  out  Into 
the  open  space  where  a  gang  of  six 
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men  were  pushing  wltb  tbeir  shoulders 
a  laden  van  along  one  of  the  lines. 

"Tbey  are  harnessed  like  our  cattle," 
he  was  thinking,  when  a  voice  balled 
blm: 

"Where  are  yon  going?" 

"To  see  my  boy." 

"Who  Is  her 

"You  know  blm,  maybe,"  replied  the 
farmer,  lifting  two  fingers  to  bis  hat 
"His  name  Is  Francois  Lumlneau." 

The  station-master  made  a  grimace. 

"Lumlneau?  Ah,  yes]  One  of  the 
gang  who  has  been  here  about  four 
montbs." 

"Five,"  said  the  father. 

"I  dare  say.  A  stout,  lazy,  red-faced 
fellow.    Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  blm?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  If  you  know  where  be  lives, 
you'd  belter  go  there.  You'll  find  him 
at  home  at  lunch  time;  but  It's  forbid- 
den to  cross  our  tracks  out  here,  my 
man,"  and  he  grumbled,  as  be  turned 

"These  peasants  are  too  much!  they 
know  nothing,  and  always  act  as 
though  they  were  at  home  In  their  own 
fields." 

For  Francois's  sake  the  farmer  com- 
manded himself  and  made  no  answer. 
He  left  the  station  and  began  wander- 
ing about  in  the  rain,  which  bad  been 
falling  since  early  morning,  through 
the  semi-deserted  streets— which  were 
broad  and  bordered  by  low  bouses.  The 
passers-by,  whom  be  questioned,  knew 
nothing  of  FauclUe's  Caf€  where  Elea- 
nore  was  employed,  the  name  of  which 
he  bad  learned  from  Maraichlns  who 
bad  visited  the  Fair  at  La  Roche. 
Finally,  he  himself  discovered  the  sign 
swinging  from  a  projecting  rod,  far  out 
In  the  suburbs — on  the  very  ver^e  of 
tbe  open  country. 

It  was  a  one-story  building,  with  one 
window,  like  its  neighbors.  Toussalnt 
Lumlneau  pushed  open  tbe  door,  and 
entered  a  restauraat  furnished  with 
white,   wooden   tables,   wicker  stools. 
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and  a  sort  of  wardrobe  with  glaas 
doors,  within  which  were  ranged  balf- 
emptr  botUea  of  varloaa  liquors,  while 
below  were  plates  of  cold  meat  set  be- 
tween boxes  of  biscuits.  There  was 
no  one  there,  and  Lumlneeu  planted 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
while  a  cracked  bell— set  In  motion  b; 
bis  entrance— conttnned  to  ring,  thongh 
more  and  more  feeNy.  Before  the 
tinkling  had  quite  ceased  a  second  door 
opened  exactly  opposite  the  first.  A 
blast  of  Utchen  odors  entered  the 
room,  and  a  woman  wtio  wore  no  cap 
came  forward,  winking  her  eyes  and 
swaying  on  her  hips.  The  light  was 
fall  m  her  face,  but  she  at  once  recog- 
nized her  visitor,  Uushed  deeply,  let 
fall  the  apron  wblch  she  had  t>eeQ 
holding  lo  front  of  her  with  her  clasped 
hands,  and  stood  stock  still. 

"FatherL"  she  cried.  "Well,  here's  a 
surprlsel  How  long  'tis  since  I  saw 
you!" 

"Yes,  it  is  a  long  time." 

She  hesMated;  glad  to  see  her  father, 
yet  not  daring  to  say  so;  uncertain  for 
what  he  had  come,  and  not  knowing 
whether  to  offer  him  a  seat,  or  to  em- 
brace him,  or  to  stand  off  like  those 
who  do  not  expect  to  be  forgiven.  She 
never  took  her  eyes  from  him,  but  his 
words,  which  were  anything  but  harsh, 
and  his  trembling  voice  reassured 
her. 

"May  I  kiss  you,  father?"  she  asked. 

He  permitted  her  to  do  so,  but  did 
not  return  her  embrace.  Then,  sitting 
down  on  one  of  the  stools,  while  Elea- 
nore  went  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  taUe,  be  regarded  her  with  a  sad 
cuiioeity,  as  though  to  ascertain  how 
far  she  was  changed.  Eleanors,  on  her 
part,  standing  near  the  wall,  embar- 
rassed by  the  clear  gaze  of  which  she 
well  understood  the  searching  Inquiry, 
fastened  the  collar  of  her  gray  woollen 
gown,  piriled  down  the  sleeves  which 
bad  been  rolled  above  her  elbows,  and 
tnmed  Inward  the  stone  of  a  plated 
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ring  which  she  wore  upon  her  right 
hand. 

"I  wasn't  expecting  yon,"  she  stam- 
mered, whUe  her  eyes  fell.  "Such  a 
surprise!  Francois  will  be  astonished, 
too!  He  always  comes  back  at  eleven, 
or  sometimes  half-past  eleven.  Tou'Il 
have  something  to  eat,  father?" 

He  made  a  negative  sign. 

"A  glass  of  wine,  then.  Ton  can't 
refuse  that!" 

Instead  of  re^rlylng,  Toussalut  Lumln- 
ean  said: 

"Do  yon  know  wbat  has  happened  at 
home,  EleanoreT" 

The  grain  of  assurance  which  she 
bad  hitherto  maintained  suddenly  de- 
serted her.  Her  pale-blue  eyes  dilated 
with  terror,  and  she  glanced  toward 
the  street,  as  though  seeking  some  way 
of  escaj?e.  Compelled  at  last  to  speak, 
she  said,  with  lowered  eyes  and  lean- 
li%  ber  bead  againet  the  wall: 

"Yes.  He  came  to  La  Roche.  He 
wanted  to  apeak  wlCh  Francois." 

"What's  that  yon  say?"  cried  Tous- 
salut Lumlneau,  springing  up,  and 
pushing  baclE  his  stotd,  "Andrfi?  Tou 
spoke  with  Andrfi?" 

"Barly  Monday  momlng  he  came  In — 
the  look  he  bad  cmnee  back  to  me 
whenever  I  am  alone— 'twas  like  mis- 
fortune rtself  coming  in!  He  pnshed 
the  door  open,  as  you  did  Just  now,  and 
he  said,  'Francois,  I'm  going  away 
from  FromentlAre,  because  I  can't 
stand  It  without  you.'  Ob,  I  know, 
father,  it  Is  a  great  blow  for  you-  But 
don't  be  angry!  We  never  said  a  word 
to  Induce  blm  to  go.  We  were  sorry, 
both  of  ns,  on  your  account—" 

She  bad  put  out  ber  hand  as  though 
to  defend  herself  from  his  aiFproach, 
but  she  saiw  In  an  Instant  that  ^e 
had  notblog  to  fear,  and  her  arm 
dropped  aJumg  the  stained  plaster 
of  the  waH.  For  Tousaaint  Lumlneau, 
as  he  stood  and  looked  upon  her,  was 
weeping.  The  tears  coursed  down  the 
wrinkles  which  had  been  ploughed  In 
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Us  cbeeto  by  Buffering.  BesoWed  to 
know  tbe  wltole,  be  aald; 

"Did  he  speak  of  met" 

"No." 

"Did  be  spealc  of  FromentlAre?" 

"No." 

"Did  be,  at  least,  aay  where  he  waa 
going?" 

"He  would  not  sit  down,  nor  stay  a 
moment.  Words  did  not  seem  to  come 
to  bim  easily,  any  more  than  they  did 
to  us,  'Where  are  you  going,  'Drlot?' 
says  Frangola.  'To  Buenos- Ay  res  In 
Ajnerlca.  I  mean  to  make  my  fortune. 
When  I'm  rich  you'll  all  hear  of  me. 
Good-bye,  Leonore!  Good-bye,  Fran- 
cois!' and  be  was  gone." 

"Gone,"  repeated  I>umlDeau;  "tbe 
last  of  them." 

His  emotion  was  contagions.  Elea- 
nore  felt  her  eyes  moist,  but  she  turned 
tbem  toward  the  street  while  her 
father  closed  bis  own. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "come  Into  the 
kitchen  with  me.  Francis  will  soon 
be  here,  and  if  be  does  not  find  his 
luncb  ready —  He's  not  always  pleas- 
ant, you  know." 

Sbe  wltbdrew  to  tbe  Inner  room,  and 
her  father  followed  bei.  It  was  a  bit 
of  a  place— dark  even  at  mid-day,  tbe 
only  window  looking  upon  a  small 
court  surrounded  by  buildings.  A  cast- 
iron  Move,  three  choirs  and  a  table 
almost  cnnvded  the  place.  The  farmer 
took  a  chair,  and  placed  himself  be- 
tween tbe  window  and  tbe  door,  which 
bad  been  left  open  so  as  to  see  Fran- 
cois when  he  entered  the  caf6.  Elea- 
nore  laid  tbe  plates  upon  tbe  little 
table,  and  ran  nervously  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  rooms,  In 
Beanrh  of  the  few  ihlnsa  sbe  needed, 
but  making  no  great  progress.  Tous- 
salut  Lumlneau  was  silent,  and  sbe  felt 
constrained  to  sigh  when  she  passed 
him  and  to  say: 

"It's  bard  lines  for  you,  and  Fromen- 
tlfire  nrast  be  sad.    Poor  fatber!" 

He  beard  ber  empty  words,  fully 
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comprehending  thait  they  were  mere  e;t- 
presslons  of  pity. 

"Leonore,"  he  said,  as  she  leaned  over 
the  table  to  cat  bread  for  the  soup, 
"you  have  left  off  the  Vend6e  cap." 

"Yes.  They  Iron  them  so  Iwdly  here 
at  La  Roche!  They  are  very  dear,  and 
nobody  wears  them  here!" 

"And  are  you  any  happier  since  you 
no  longer  wear  the  dress  of  your 
mother  and  grandmother,  and  all  the 
women  of  your  race  whom  I  have  ever 
known?  Do  you  like  your  new  way 
of  life?" 

She  went  on  cutting  tbe  bread  into 
very  small  bits,  and  finally  abe  an- 
swered: 

"Tbe  work  Is  different,  but  It  Is  quite 
as  hard  as  it  was  at  home;  I  can't  deny 
thaL  There  are  beds  to  make,  and 
marketing  to  do,  and  the  floor  to  (k 
washed  every  other  day,  when  It  rains, 
as  It  does  to-day,  or  snows.  And 
there's  cooking  at  all  hours,  and  some- 
times for  people  wbo  are  anything  bat 
polite,  1  can  tdl  you.  Sometimes  I  get 
scolded  because  so  few  people  come— 
for  you  see  we  pay  too  high  for  tbe 
car6— much  too  high.  And  then  wbea 
there  are  customers— wayfarers  wbo 
come  In  for  a  drink— I  am  often  afraid 
of  them.  BeaUy,  if  It  weren't  for  tbe 
neighbors—" 

"Is  your  brother  contented?"  Inter- 
rupted the  farmer. 

"So,  so.  You  see  bis  wages  are  very 
small.  Two  francs  at  Fromeoti^e  is 
more  than  three  francs  here." 

The  farmer  hesitated  a  moment;  then 
be  lowered  bis  voice,  and  said: 

"Look  bere!  It  may  be  that  he  re- 
grets what  he  bas  done.  I  have  no 
more  sons  with  me,  Leonore,  and  I  am 
unhappy.  Do  you  think  Francois 
would  come  back  and  live  at  home?" 

He  foiigeve  and  forgot,  and  was  ready 
to  ask  help  of  those  who  bad  offended 
blm. 

Bleanore's  face  changed  In  a  moment. 
She  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron, 
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Aook  ber  bkmde  head,  on  wblch  the 
hair  was  piled  up  In  a  pj^ramid,  and 
said,  coldly: 

"I  don't  think  *>,  father.  It  la  hetter 
I  should  aaj  It  at  ouce.  You  wlU  see 
blm,  but—  I  do  not  think  he  would 
go  back."  And  Bhe  turned  abruptly 
away  toward  the  stove,  as  thongh 
Bometblng  bad  been  eald  that  hurt 
her. 

Half-past  eleven  Btmck.  and  the 
Btreet-door  opened  aolally.  A  man 
came  In,  and  the  girl  aakl,  without  mov- 
ing or  turning  het  head: 

"There  he  la." 

In  Bplte  of  hiB  Jacket  and  his  hard 
felt  hat,  his  father  had  already  recog- 
talzed  Praogols.  He  knew  him.  even  In 
the  baU-Ilght  of  the  restaurant,  by  his 
rustic  gaK  and  a  habit  the  youth  had 
of  holding  his  arms  a  little  off  from  bis 
body.  In  another  Instant  he  had  blm 
la  full  view  on  the  threshold  of  the 
kitchen— with  his  heavy  features,  his 
red,  pimpled  face,  bis  drooiring  mous- 
taches, and  his  habitual  ajr  of  noncha- 
lance and  lassitude.  Francois  bung  his 
head  as  be  walked,  but  wlien  he  caught 
Bight  of  blB  father  he  betrayed  a  lltUe 
feeling. 

."Good  morning,  father!"  be  said, 
holding  out  bis  hand.  "Xou  don't  seem 
quite  up  to  the  mark." 

The  farmer  shook  bis  bead. 

"I  can  understand  your  taking  It 
hard.  I  should,  if  I  were  In  your  place. 
Andre  ought  not  to  have  done  it.  He 
was  the  last;  he  should  have  stayed 
by-" 

Tonssalut  LumlneaB  bad  grasped 
Francois's  hand,  and  was  pressing  it 
with  eloquent  tenderness,  while  bis 
eyes  explored  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man,  repeating  the  same  nnspoken 
prayer.  But  as  Francois  recovered 
ftom  his  first  snrpriBe,  he  became 
aware  of  bis  father's  mute  petition, 
and  stiffened  biinseif  against  his  own 
momentary  weakness;  withdrawing  bis 
lUud  after  another  Instant,  and  falling 
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iMck  a  step,  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  auapects.  and  Is  on  the  defen- 

"I  nmderatand.  You  don't  want  to 
hire  another  servant,  and  would  Uke 
to  take  Leonore  and  me  back  to  Saller- 
talne-" 

"If  you  could  come,  Frangols!  I  have 
nobody  left." 

"But  you  see  tor  yourself  that  my 
brother  could  not  stay,  and  there  Ib 
nothing  more  to  he  done  at  farming." 

"You  are  quite  wrong-  He  has  gone 
to  be  a  farmer  In  America.  It  was 
only  because  yon  were  not  there,  that 
he  became  tired  of  the  old  place." 

"Ob,  I  know."  eald  Francois,  pulling 
forward  a  chair  and  Beating  himself 
at  the  table.  "America  Is  a  famons 
place,  by  all  accounts.  But  with  ns,  it 
Is  all  up.    The  work  is  too  hard." 

The  farmer  did  not  resent  these 
words,  as  he  would  once  have  done. 

"Well,"  be  said,  "I  will  have  more 
help.  I  have  no  son  I^t  now,  for,  of 
course,  Mathurln  does  not  count  upon 
a  farm.  You  will  soon  be  master,  and 
the  next  lease  shall  t)e  made  out  In 
your  name,  and  there  will  still  be  a 
Lumlneau  at  Fromentiere.  Will  yon 
come?" 

FrancolB  made  a  gesture  of  distaste, 
but  did  not  answer. 

"You  are  not  making  much  money 
here,"  the  farmer  went  on,  "by  what 
Kleanore  says." 

"No;  the  pay  Is  small." 

"And  you  do  not  get  much  custom  at 
the  ca(6." 

"No,  we  paid  too  much.  It  Is  all  un- 
certain—" 

He  turned  toward  the  tall  girl  -who 
was  waiting  for  his  words  passively, 
though  sbe  whimpered  a  little. 

"But  we  make  shift  to  Hve,  all  the 
same,  don't  we,  LeonoreT  The  sub- 
master  at  the  station  telle  me  that  I 
may  get  a  better  place  in  time.  I 
should  be  qnlte  comfortable  in  that 
case,  and  abonld  desire  nothing  better. 
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And  tbea  ire  have  began  to  malce  ac- 
qualntftDces  at  La  Rocbe,  and  I  get  a 
balf-boUda;  on  Sundays—" 
"Xon  got  tbat  at  Froimenti^re." 
"I  dont  deny  It,  father;  tnit  It  can't 
be  as  yon  wlsb." 

At  that  moment,  a  man  who  had  en- 
tered  tin  perceived   shouted    from    the 

"Is  there  nobody  hwe?  I  want  aome- 
tblng  to  eat!" 

Thanfcful  for  any  (STerslon,  Eleanore 
slipped  between  her  father  and 
brother,  and  they  presently  heard  her 
laughing  In  the  cafd  to  pacify  the  cus- 
tomer. Francois,  meanwhile,  pnUed 
forward  the  soap  tareen,  and  plunged 
bis  spoon  therein. 

"Bzcnse  me,"  he  said  to  the  farmer, 
who  bald  remained  sitting  bfftind  him, 
neBf  the  window;  "I've  onty  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  left,  and  ifs  a  long  way  to 
the  station.  I  shall  be  fined  If  I'm  not  In 

And  betweea  bis  moothfuls  of  soup 
he  said.  In  a  gentler  tone,  "Xou've  said 
aothlne  about  Rosette.  Is  elhe  oil 
right?  And  Mathurint  Does  be  still 
fancy  he  is  going  to  get  well?  He 
atway«  expected  to  rale  at  Fromentiere 
some  day,  but  be  cooUn't  keep  hold  of 
Andre." 

Toussatnt  Lnmlneau  sprang  to  his 
feet,  no  longer  atentpUng  to  restrala 
his  wrath. 

'TTon  are  bad,'  nngrat^ol  children!" 
he  thnndered  oat  "Stay  here,  in  yonr 
townr 

He    left    the    kttctien    and    strode 


through  tbe  reatauront,  post  the  pallid 
shopman  whom  Etletmore  was  serving. 
She,  In  a  pantc,  leaned  forward  and 
said: 

"I  totd  you,  my  poor  father,  that  he 
would  not  go!      Good-bye!" 

Then  turning  to  Francois,  she  added: 

"Aren't  you  going  with  blm  to  the 
Btatkjin?" 

He  shotA  his  l^ad. 

"Tes,"  abe  urged,  "do  go!  It  Is  more 
decent  And  then  be  won't  be  able  to 
say  we  did  not  treat  him  weB." 

"I'll  go  with  yon.  If  you  like,"  said 
Frangols,  sheepleihly,  as  his  father 
apeaxA  the  street  door. 

"I  haven't  oelted  yoo  to  come  with 
me,  yon  young  r^robate,"  Bung  back 
TouasatM  Lmnlnean  from  the  doorway. 
"I  asked  yon  to  save  as  all,  and  yon 
refused!" 

Pot  one  moment  more  his  figure  was 
vlalUe  Id  the  street,  seeming  as  large 
as  that  of  any  two  artlzans— his  white 
hair  Shining  In  the  rain,  and  then  tlie 
door  closed. 

"Papa  seems  to  be  ont  of  sorts,"  ob- 
served the  customer,  from  above  bis 
meaL 

"Don't  apeak  of  it,"  said  Eleanore. 
"It  mokes  me  sick." 

"Wbat  was  It  he  wanted?" 

"He  wanted  me,"  answered  Francois, 
with  a  loud  langb,  as  he  came  ont  of 
the  kltcben,  "to  go  back  and  dig  with 
him." 

"Tou  don't  say  ao!  But  really,"  add- 
ed the  mectuuric,  with  a  conclnstve 
shrug,  "that's  not  reasonable." 


(To  A0  wnHMHSd.) 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  TEAR. 


To  a  casaal  obaervet  no  alteration  In 
tbe  life  and  practice  of  tbe  ehepberd 
eeeme  passible  nUcb  does  not  involve 
the  destruction  of  the  rugged  silence 
and  the  atmosphere  distinctive  of  the 
fells  as  well,  and  few  will  have  noticed 
that  the  system  of  mountain  sheep- 
farming  has  been  completely  revolu- 
tionized within  the  last  half-century. 
Oa  every  fell  considerable  areas  have 
been  enclosed,  at  first  a  few  acres  at  a 
time,  by  dry  9tone  walla;  and  later 
wholesale,  by  wire  fencing:  parish 
boundaries  being  first  defined  across 
the  open  moor,  and  tbe  ground  sub- 
divided among  tbe  farms  In  proportion 
to  their  claims  to  heaf.  The  wlldemees 
of  peaks  crowded  rouad  tlie  Lsngdales, 
Wastdale,  Borrowdale,  Eonerdale  and 
Eskdale  Is  etlll  undivided,  but  even 
there  tbe  danger  of  loss  is  so  reduced 
that  tbe  shepherd's  vigilance  has  been 
greatly  relaxed. 

Wltbln  the  last  seventy  years  the 
Indigenous  mountain  aheep  of  West- 
moreland and  GomberlaQd  has  been 
Improved  out  of  all  knowledge. 
However,  It  is  etlU  below  the  average 
size,  though  mac4i  larger  than  It  once 
was-^standlDg  about  thirty  Incbes  at 
tbe  shoulder,  and  weighing  about  fif- 
teen stones  wtaen  full  grown  and  In 
fair  condition— carrying  more  and  bet- 
ter wool,  and  being  of  a  more  robust 
constitution— the  result  of  patient  cross- 
breeding with  the  larger  southern  and 
the  more  hardy  Scottish  breeds. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  the  great 
Bbeep  fairs  within  a  day's  march  of  the 
fells  wlU  remember  tbe  two  distinct 
types  of  animals— black-faced  and  gray- 
faced,  together  witb  an  alarming  num- 
ber of  crosses.  Though  cramped  and 
hampered  In  their  movements,  tbese 
little  gray-coated  sheep  show  tbeir 
alertness  In   repeated  dashes  for  tbe 


open,  some  even  showing  open  defiance 
of  the  dogs  In  charge  of  tbem.  At  these 
fairs  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fiocks 
separate  Is  great,  and  only  possible  by 
the  help  of  tbe  most  Intelligent  and 
weU-trained  canines  in  the  world.  An 
instance  of  this  rare  Intelligence  Is  well 
remembered.  Two  farmers,  returaii^ 
from  a  fair,  allowed  tbeir  fiocks  to  mix. 
After  tbeir  ways  parted,  one  discovered 
that  three  of  his  number  were  mlsslDg, 
and,  therefore,  next  morning  called 
upon  tbe  otber.  He  had  not  noticed  tbe 
adtUtion,  having  straightway  turned 
tbe  whole  drove  Into  a  large  field 
among  others.  How  to  pick  out  the 
mlBslng  ones  seemed  impossible,  as 
they  had  no  distinctive  brand  mark, 
till  one  noticed  bis  neighbor's  dog, 
which  followed  blm. 

"Dosta  think  t'  ahld  dog  'II  ken  'em?" 

"Ah  don't  knah,  but  mebbe  abe  wIlL 
Nell,  tell  mine!" 

The  dog  chased  round  the  fiock  and 
almost  immediately  singled  three  for 
special  attention;  tbe  humans.  It  may 
be  added,  accepted  this  verdict 

The  sheep-dogs  of  the  feUs  are  sheep- 
dogs alone,  seldom  descending  to  the 
chase,  and  bearing  themselves  upon  all 
occasions  with  dignity  and  decomm. 
In  breed  they  are  c^blefly  Old  Bngllrii, 
or  tbat  crossed  with  the  Scotch  collie- 
very  handy  animals  both  of  tbem.  The 
pure-bred  collie,  being  Incapable  of 
withstanding  tbe  exposure  of  a  life  on 
tbe  mountalo-slde,  Is  lost  to  Its  natural 
duties  and  Instincts. 

Tbe  dreary,  gray-green  slopes  of  tbe 
mountains  are  tbe  best  grazlng-ground, 
and  these,  afFording  few  picturesque 
views,  are  avoided  by  the  popular  tour- 
ing routes.  Yet,  In  an  excursion  be- 
tween Little  IJangdale  and  Eskdale, 
over  a  pack-horse  trail  now  little  used, 
a  flock  of  sbeep,  under  the  control  of  a 
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shepherd  and  two  dogs,  may  be  met. 
Passing  over  WryDose,  a  man  is  seen 
coming  up  the  narrow  valley.  In  Irreg- 
ular strings,  gray  fleeces  -wander  along 
at  dlfferem  levels,  over  scree  and  boul- 
iJerg,  In  and  out  of  craggy  gbylls,  across 
patcbeB  of  damp,  wiry  bent-grass,  and 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  tbat  tbis 
crowd  of  animals  Is  under  complete 
command  of  tbe  beavy-booted  dales- 
man. Two  dogs— one  gray,  tbe  otber 
black— are  barely  visible,  yet  so  alert 
tiiat  at  the  flrst  shrill  whistle  they  will 
Instantly  drive  the  sheep  nearest  them 
more  quickly  forward  (and  what  one 
sheep  does  the  rest  follow),  or  bring  the 
wings  of  the  flock  nearer  tbe  centre, 
as  deelred.  They  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  stragglers,  and  it  is  indeed 
A  smart  animal  tbat  can  break  back 
without  being  caught. 

Tbe  Shepherd's  Tear  may  be  said  to 
begin  in  the  spring  after  the  Shepherds' 
Meet  This  festival  was  founded  when 
commtmicatioD  iMtween  outlying  dis- 
tricts was  very  difficult  for  tbe  return 
to  their  owners  of  strayed  sheep.  When 
a  wanderer  was  found  during  autumn 
or  winter  the  shepherd  Incorporated 
It  in  his  flock  till  tbe  Meet,  which  was 
held  at  some  secluded  place  among  the 
fell-beads.  The  Institution  is  now  al- 
most dead— Its  glory  bas  departed,  and 
ttie  work-a-day  fells  do  not  tolerate 
useless  ceremonies.  The  fells  were 
then  a  wide  stretch  of  open  land,  and 
no  one  had  a  right  to  count  the  eatage 
-of  another's  sbeep,  but  with  the  consoli- 
dation of  tbe  t|caf-golng  rights  these 
free-and-easy  dealings  came  to  an  end. 

The  grass  grows  longer  on  the  moors, 
tbe  skylark  loudly  trilks  the  signal  of 
departure  to  the  fell,  and  every  day  at 
daybreak  tbe  sbeep  collect  at  the  gate 
at  tbe  head  of  the  intakes,  waiting  for 
It  10  be  opened.  At  last  the  day  of 
liberation  arrives,  the  shepherd  climbs 
tbe  dank  slope  and  opens  tbe  way.  In 
an  Instant  tlie  pathvray  Is  Jammed  by  a 
burrylng,  struggling  mass  of  sbeep  anx- 
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Ions  to  forget  the  privations  of  winter 
in  the  liberty  of  the  spring;  tbe  shep- 
herd affectionBtely,  but  in  vain,  exhorts 
tbe  mob  "to  tak'  time";  the  dogs  wan- 
der about,  whimpering  with  delight  at 
the  prospect 

Wben  the  last  sheep  has  daried  past, 
the  shepherd  drives  slowly  along  the 
hlUslde,  with  bis  dogs  to  right  and  left, 
within  easy  slgnalUng  distance.  In  a 
piece  of  country  much  broken  by  crags 
and  ghylls,  where  there  are  abundant 
places  for  an  idle  sbeep  to  be  hidden 
and  left  behind,  the  dogs  are  rarely 
more  than  300  yards  away  from  tbelr 
tnaister,  dividing  the  ground  very  skil- 
fully, and  watching  it  completely. 
When,  however,  a  gently-sloping  basin 
of  green  moorland  Is  reached,  tbey 
often  take  up  positions  near  tbe  hori- 
zon, trusting  to  hear  the  commanding 
whistle.  At  such  times  the  distance 
will  be  over  a  mile  from  the  shepherd. 
One  would  tblnk  that,  in  such  dead 
silence  as  that  settled  upon  tbe  fells, 
oral  instructions  would  be  easily 
transmissible,  but  few  good  shepherds 
employ  this  method  of  command,  ex- 
cept wben  "folding  !n"  for  the  evening. 
Instead,  successive  generations  have 
deveio[>ed  a  code  of  whistles  which  are 
intelligible  at  immense  distances, 
coU[Aed  with  a  system  of  motions  wltb 
arms  and  body  wbldi  Is  equally  effec- 
tive. A  very  pretty  exhibition  of  the 
complete  control  exerted  by  the  shep- 
herd over  bis  dogs  was  tbe  following: 
We  were  walking  up  a  narrow  valley; 
In  front  was  a  farmhouse;  on  either 
side  and  behind  It  rose  tbe  clIETs,  with  a 
few  slacks  (or  less  severe  slopes)  by 
which  approach  was  to  be  made  to 
tbe  open  moor.  A  man,  standing  In  tbe 
fold,  was  whistling  commands  to  an  un- 
seen dog.  We  stopped  to  chat  with  him 
—for  fell-bead  dwellers  are  not  usually 
averse  to  a  few  minutes  with  tbe  occa- 
sional visitor— but  he  motioned  us  to 
silence.  We  could  tben  bear  his  dog 
barking  on  the  moor  atrave.    A  sbeep 
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appeared  on  the  eky  line,  followed  by 
qnlte  half  a  tanadred  more,  after  tbe 
last  of  which  came  a  black-and-tan  dog. 
As  soon  as  thej  were  In  view  the 
farmer  gave  no  more  signals;  "f  dog 
could  drive  'em  taaem,"  he  said.  His 
apology  for  not  speaking  at  first  was 
that  "Ah  was  working  t'  sheep  doon 
frae  t'  fell,  and  ah  couldn't  see  what 
me  dog  was  dewen!" 

As  spring  dies  Into  early  summer  the 
lanrbing  season  commences,  and  this  Is 
the  most  exhausting  of  all  periods  for 
the  shepherd.  While  the  aheep  in  the 
valleys  bring  forth  their  youne  in 
March  and  April,  May  Is  often  here  be- 
fore the  Otst  lambs  are  bom  on  the 
fells,  and  this  la  much  earlier  than  It 
used  to  be,  thanks  to  the  cross-breeding 
previously  mentioned^  Tbe  chief  anx- 
iety at  this  time  Is  to  keep  away  the 
foxes,  the  presence  of  which  terrifies 
Ae  ewe  and  may  do  It  serious  harm. 
The  fox  la  also  very  partial  to  new- 
bom  lambs.  The  gun  Is  used  freely, 
ajid  dozens  of  animals  are  annually 
Ulled  In  thoae  diatrlcta  cursed  by  an 
"earth".  The  hawks,  carrlon-crovra 
and  ravens  are  rarely  troublesome  In 
these  days  of  strict  game-preserving, 
and  the  taking  of  nests  among  the  crags 
Is  no  longer  an  arduous  necessity.  Fell 
sheep  have  only  one  lamb  each,  as  a 
mle,  and  this  gains  strength  and  rise  to 
a  certain  degree  very  rapidly.  After 
the  lambs  have  all  come,  the  shepherd 
la  more  at  liberty  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  the  foxes.  The  fox-cut>e  are  novr 
playing  about  the  "earths",  and  the 
shepherd  plots  against  them.  When 
the  first  gleams  of  sunshine  are  Illumin- 
ating the  fells,  he  crawls  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, sheltering  among  the  boulders. 
Under  his  coat  he  carefully  carries  a 
terrier,  which  at  some  convenleirt  Junc- 
ture he  releases.  Then  commences  a 
scurry  towards  the  nearest  hole.  The 
squealing  cubs  dash  In,  the  terrier— 
now  thirsting  for  blood— follows.  Sub- 
dued subterranean  thunder  commences 
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—the  dog  has  met  the  female  fox  and  It 
flghtlug  for  Its  life.  It  may  come  out 
blood-spattered  snd  breathless,  with  a 
ludicrous  consciousness  of  victory,  or 
the  silence  which  follows  becomes  a 
proof  that  Grip  has  been  borne  down 
and  killed. 

As  summer  advances,  the  smoky-gray 
fleeces  grow  long  and  the  sheep  pant 
wearily  along  the  slopes.  Night  feed- 
ing Is  resorted  to  and  the  blazing  noon 
sun  sheltered  from  as  far  as  possible. 
In  the  dale-head,  In  a  basin  abutting 
the  moor,  a  dam  Is  put  across  the  beck, 
which,  though  a  raging,  muddy  torrent 
in  winter,  has  sunk  to  such  a  tiny 
trickle  that  a  week  often  passes  before 
sufficient  water  collects  to  wash  the 
sheep.  As  a  rule,  a  fold  Is  chosen 
which,  from  Its  situation  In  some 
upper  valley,  alkrws  a  number  of  farm- 
ers to  Jolu  forces  for  the  washing.  The 
flocks  are  driven  across  the  fells,  and 
skilfully  manceuvred  into  the  outer 
fold.  From  this  they  are  thrown  Into 
the  water,  where  some  of  the  shepherds 
stand  waist-deep  to  receive  them,  and 
prevent  their  drowning.  When  their 
costs  are  thoroughly  saturated  they 
are  lifted  out  and  examined  for  foot- 
rot  and  other  ailments.  The  smell  of 
strong  disinfectants  lingers  sbout  the 
place,  wltib  that  of  tobacco  and  ale,  ao 
that  the  air  becomes  almost  rancid  If 
no  breeze  is  stirring.  A  sheep-washing 
is  the  most  picturesque  of  fell-land 
events.  The  restless  sheep  waiting  to 
undergo  their  nnwelcome  dlpidng,  the 
sheep-dog 

Patient,  full  of  importance,  aod  snand 

in  the  pride  of  Instinct, 
Walfdng  from  side  to  side  with  a  lonlty 

air,  and  miperWy 
Waving  hie  bushy  tall  .  .  . 

the  shepherds  heaving  the  sheep  Into 
the  water  or,  waist-deep,  standing  there 
to  catoh  them,  the  Intent  groups  tam- 
ing the  animals  over  to  examine  their 
feet  for  the  hated  "rot",  the  releaaed 
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aheep  «priiigiii(t  ont  over  tbe  ^de  Ifllt- 
Blde,  with  clean  fleeccB  coQtrastlDK 
Btrongly  against  the  green,  and 
above  all  tbe  fp*eat  green  bills 
and  crags  echoing  back  the  occastooal 
bark,  tbe  freqncDt  bleat,  the  murmur 
of  converaatloa.  Wblle  tbe  washing 
Is  going  on,  opportunity  la  tak^i  to 
give  tbe  lambe  tbe  mark  of  tbe  brand- 
ing Iron,  and  to  see  tbat  tbe  older  sheep 
are  correctly  marked.  Fell  sheep  are 
branded  wltb  their  owner's  Initial 
burnt  Into  boof  or  horn— tbe  farms  dif- 
fering in  the  location  of  these  marks 
according  to  tlie  rule  of  the  dale.  The 
usual  tar  fleece-mark  Is  palpably  of 
Uttle  use  on  an  animal  which  Is  con- 
stanU;  wandering  or  lying  among  molB- 
ture-beaded  tussocks  of  grass,  or  soak- 
ing patches  of  heather  and  bracken. 
Tbe  Iron  Is  now  seldom  used  for  mark- 
ing the  face  of  sheep,  bat  ear-punching 
has  frequently  to  be  resorted  to  for  dis- 
tinction of  flocks. 

On  the  day  following  the  washing 
the  shearers  take  up  their  work,  and 
very  rapidly  they  do  It.  According  to 
unwritten  law,  the  day  after  shearing 
Is  oTer  Is  given  up  to  sports.  These  are 
as  In  the  days  of  "Christopher  North" 
and  the  I.akelaud  Poets,  who  frequent- 
ly Joined  Iq  wltb  the  dalesmen.  Bvery 
one  tries  his  band  at  wrestling,  and 
some  ludicrous  contests  take  place. 
A  couple  of  white-haired  Teterans  get 
up  to  d«clde  the  victor  In  some  bout 
which  ended  In  a  draw  half  a  century 
ago.  A  ring  Is  formed,  a  referee  chosen, 
and  the  contest  begins.  They  prasce 
round,  get  holds,  and  slip  them  a  dozen 
times,  then  settle  to  work.  After  a 
good  deal  of  struggling  they  topirie 
over,  the  worthy  underneath  averring 
that  he  stumbled  over  a  tussock  of 
grass,  or  slipped  on  a  stone,  "else  he  was 
lust  gahen  to  bring  blm  ower  t'  but- 
tock". The  referee's  decision  Is  dis- 
puted, and,  egged  on  by  their  laughing 
partisans,  the  loser  challenges  the  other 
to  another  bout 


"Na,  na,  lad.  ah've  licked  the'  falF 
enew." 

After  "f  cUppln' "  the  routine  of  th« 
shepherd's  work  begins  anew,  but  tha 
summer  mists  have  now  to  be  contend- 
ed with.  Generally  speaking,  nowa- 
days, the  shepherd's  chlefest  dangers— 
and  so  far  as  actual  casualties  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  quite  mild— lies  iQ 
these.  At  any  other  season  the  da; 
shows  at  early  morn  what  it  will  be. 
Tbe  night  mists  dissipate,  and  tne  sky 
becomes  "clear  as  a  bell"  lu  spring,  Xi\^ 
Jags  and  crannies  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains being  -vers  distinct;  In  autumn  thfi 
western  wind,  piling  billow  upon  bilio'tr 
of  dense  cloud  on  to  the  mountain,  fore- 
tells to  the  shepherd  that  the  valley 
cannot  be  left  to-day.  For  weeks  to- 
gether lu  winter  the  mist  hangs  ave|i 
the  fells,  soaking  the  spongy  moss,  but 
tbe  sbepberd  does  not  need  to  venture. 
forth  then.  W'hen  a  gale  Is  blowing  oq 
the  hill-tops— and  what  is  a  barely  per- 
ceptible breeze  often  is  of  Immense 
strength  there — the  sheep  are  very  loth 
to  go  np,  and  the  shepiierd,  therefore, 
drives  tbein  on  tbe  more  sheltered  side, 
and  Into  the  ghylls  of  the  mountain. 

When  feeding,  she^  have  often  to 
cross  considerable  beds  of  scree  from 
one  patch  of  herbage  to  another.  Sg 
long  as  their  footing  does  not  give  way 
there  Is  no  danger,  but  "with  tbe  slip 
of  a  sheep's  feet  goes  his  head",  and 
very  often  they  struggle  wildly  dowit 
hill  with  the  debris  tbey  are  dislodging. 
Terror  robs  Ih'em  of  all  power  of  climb- , 
Ing.  A  boulder  from  the  crags  above 
may  hasten  the  final  fall  into  tbe  rock 
basin  or  "doup",  hundreds  of  feet  be- 
low, where  (he  ecree-bed  ends.  On 
other  occasions  they  become  crag-fast 
whilst  climbing.  The  sheep  dare  climb 
no  further  up  tbe  «tliT  angle,  and  the 
shepherd  must  not  descend  lest  a  gath-. 
erlng  momentum  should  carry  liim  past 
the  animal  and  over  the  clllf.  A  rope. 
Is  used,  and,  once  a  man  is  lowered,tbe 
animal  regains  courage,  and,  guided  bjf, 
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liand  and  voice,  mak«fl  a  flUal  effort  to 
get  back  to  safety.  Only  occasionally  ' 
are  abeep  blown  over  the  cliffs  during 
gales,  but  tbla  Is  not  so  entirely  due  to 
tbe  vigilance  of  tbe  sbepberd  and  his 
dogs  In  keeping  them  from  such  dan- 
gerous sHuatlona  as  to  their  natural 
arersloD  for  windy  positions.  This 
comparative  Immunity  does  not,  how- 
ever, apply  with  so  much  force  to  some 
of  the  lower  crags,  especially  those  sur- 
rounding tbe  deep  pools  of  the  monn- 
taln  becks.  The  rocks  In  sucb  a  place 
are  apt  to  be  treacherous,  not  only  be- 
ing loose  aod  broken,  but  masked  with 
long  fringes  of  rotten  heather  and 
bracken.  Near  tbe  level  of  the  cascade 
by  which  the  water  enters  the  "dub", 
the  elope  becomes  more  abrupt,  and  It 
is  here  that  sheep  lose  their  footing, 
and,  help  not  being  at  hand,  they  are 
drowned.  So  many  as  half  a  dozen 
carcasses  have  been  observed  floating 
in  the  pool  beneath  a  mountain  water- 
fall. 

The  shepherd  may  be  driving,  on 
what  appears  to  be  a  settled  summer 
day,  along  an  elevated  valley,  walled 
In  by  rocky  ridges,  when  a  cloud  drives 
In  behind  blm  and  beneath  him,  com- 
pletely blotting  out  dogs  and  flock  In  a 
fllmy  gray  veil.  At  such  a  time  young 
shepherds  may  lose  their  bearings  and 
«aDder  Into  an  adjacent  valley,  but  tbe 
dogs  win  bring  tbelr  charge  safely 
home.  Sheep  do  not  move  far  when  tbe 
mist  hangs,  but  as  soon  as  It  rises  make 
off  like  tbe  wind.  Experienced  men, 
therefore,  simply  bait  and  wait  for  the 
clearing,  which  may  be  some  hours  dis- 
tant But  even  if  he  abandoned  his 
flock  the  shepherd  would  not  come  to 
barm.  Tbe  novice  at  traversing  tbe 
fells  nnder  cloud  may  suddenly  find 
himself  on  a  ledge  wbere  an  Incautloua 
movement  threatens  a  fall  into  a  tre- 
ihendouB  chasm,  but  there  have  been 
signs  of  this  far  back.  Occasionally 
S  shepherd  wbo  has  been  caught  in  the 
mist  walks  borne  In  front  of  bis  flock, 


having  passed  throngB  wtthout  seeing 
or  hearing  them.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
air,  being  mrcbarged  witb  particles  of 
moisture  so  fine  and  dense  as  to  convey 
a  white  impression  to  the  eye,  will  not 
readily  carry  sound. 

There  are  many  opinions  as  to  whe- 
ther sheep-dogs  are  ever  at  a  loss  to 
determine  their  position  as  well  as  that 
of  the  flock.  My  own  Idea  Is  that  they 
locate  themselves  perfectly  by  bearing 
—and  It  is  acknowledged  that  tbelr 
sense  in  this  direction  has  a  wider 
range  than  ours.  Some  of  tbe  more  ob- 
servant shepherds,  too,  use  this  power. 
They  are  aware  of  wide  differences  In 
the  sounds  of  wind  and  streams  at 
different  points  of  their  beats,  and  of 
this  we  have  a  proof.  We  were  wan- 
dering over  Bowfell  with  an  old  shep- 
herd. The  mist  hang  Id  ra^ed  edges 
half  way  down  ^e  Band;  the  Ill- 
marked  path  ceased  at  the  summit,  and 
we  blundered  along  toward  Eskhause. 
The  old  man  allowed  us  to  guide  untlt 
we  came  to  where  sheer  cUfta  seemed 
to  drop  In  every  direction,  and  we  In 
despair  appealed  to  him. 

"Listen,"  be  said. 

A  curlew  whistled  far  above,  the 
wind  lisped  among  the  crags  and  screes 
around,  tbe  merry  rattle  of  a  distant 
rill  rose  from  beneath.  The  old  man, 
without  a  word  of  explanation,  took  us 
round  tbe  hillock,  and  again  we  lis- 
tened. The  curlew  was  silent,  the  wind 
a  trifle  more  boisterous,  and  a  sound 
of  rushing  waters  more  clear. 

"Tbe  sound  heard  on  tbe  far  side  ol 
tbe  bill  was  tba-t  of  the  outlet  of  Angle 
Tarn"  (which,  Indeed,  was  almost  sheer 
below),  "whereas  you  now  hear  the  In- 
fant Esk." 

The  weeks  pass  on— the  days  are  sul- 
try and  tbe  newly-shorn  sheep,  on  a 
flne  afternoon,  commence  to  huddle' 
towards  tbe  walls  and  under  the  crags, 
the  foxes  run  sHly  towards  their  earth, 
the  hawks  and  ravens  congregate 
round  their  uncllnA)Bt>te  nesting-places 
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and  scream  derlekm  at  the  deepening 
silence.  A  tbuittlerstortn  la  approach- 
ing. For  the  past  few  days  a  dense 
bank  of  vapor  baa  be«n  collecting  In 
the  soatb-west,  heavy  and  black  at  sun- 
rlBe,  dissipating  into  a  distant  blue  at 
midday,  and  massing  again  at  sanaet. 
A  Blight  breeze  rustles  among  the  grass 
and  heather,  cooling  the  feverish  air; 
a  sound  like  the  slacking  of  quicklime 
rolls  up  the  vallej'.  The  sky  grows 
etill  darker,  aod  tbe  shepherd  seeks  a 
slielter  whence  he  can  see  his  flock. 
There  Is  a  momentary  lifting  of  the 
clouds,  and  then,  dark-gray  with  fall- 
ing rain,  they  swoop  along  the  distant 
fells.  A  ragged  flush  of  ll^tnlng  llln- 
mtnes  tbe  valley-head,  a  peal  of  thun- 
der crashes,  and  tbe  storm  begins. 
Every  balf-mlnirte  tbe  scene  Is  lit  up, 
and  crash  and  roar  re-echo  through  tbe 
glens.  Now,  to  the  parched  slopes,  the 
Angy  crags,  and  the  shrunken  rills 
comes  the  rain  In  sheets.  Id  bait  an 
hour  every  defile  Is  full  of  water,  and 
It  Is  a  time  o*  great  danger  to  the  sheep 
who  have  sheltered  there.  Trapped  by 
tbe  flood  on  some  girassy  level,  they  are 
swept  away  and  get  drowned,  and  the 
■creaming,  wheeling  scavengers  of  tbe 
(ells  mark  where  the  body  lies.  The 
ttorm  ceases  almost  as  abruptly  as  It 
began,  tlie  sun  shines  out  and  the 
mountain  eides  are  redolent  of  renewed 
life. 

Now,  summer  days  draw  to  a  close; 
ftmrt  rime  covers  tbe  grass  at  day- 
break, the  days  get  shorter,  high  winds 
are  frequent  At  first  the  shep- 
herd drives  his  flock  along  tbe  higher 
ground,  to  conserve  the  more  coDven- 
lent  forage  for  days  when  fog  banks 
and  snonv  will  not  permit  a  visit  to  the 
tops.  The  heather  on  the  moor  dies 
from  purple  to  brown,  the  grassy  slopes 
assume  a  flabby  yellow,  the  becks  swell 
out  under  the  liberal  rains,  and  every- 
where the  approach  of  winter  Is  eo- 
Glosed.  A  very  anilone  period  to  the 
•bepherd  is  this.   So  long  as  there  ts 
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grass  be  must  drive  bis  flock  along 
those  wide  upland  plains  where  tbe 
cold  nort*ieaster  races,  over  which  snow 
and  raln-squallB  hover.  The  work  ia 
one  of  Inconceivable  discomfort,  tbe 
most  harrasslng  side  of  a  disagreeable 
calling.  During  these  patrols  one  or 
two  sheep  may  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  ehepherd  and  his  dogs,  and  these 
are  seldom  folded  home.  Tbe  fox  and 
the  raven  squabble  over  the  carcases. 

Occasionally  the  dogs  bring  the  flock 
borne  through  the  whirling  flakes  with- 
out the  shepherd's  aid— be  has  walked. 
In  the  semi-darkness  associated  with  r 
mountain  snowstorm,  on  to  the  treach- 
erous fringe  of  a  ghyll,  and  been  hurled 
fifty  feet  or  more  Into  Its  bed.  Some- 
times the  fan  Is  followed  by  uncon- 
sciousness, and  this  means  death.  One 
of  the  world's  most  plaintive  scenes  la 
that  of  a  flock  being  guided  home  with- 
out human  aid.  The  dogs  halt  at  tbe 
bead  of  the  Intake  waiting  for  the  gate 
to  be  opened,  the  sheep  In  dumb  terror 
huddle  towards  the  bars.  Backward 
and  forward  the  faithful  collies  wan- 
der, with  an  eye  ever  towards  the  mist- 
enveloped  higher  ground,  expectant  of 
their  master's  return.  When  this  state 
of  afTalrs  Is  noticed  from  the  farm- 
houses, a  search  party  Is  Instantly  or- 
ganized, and  news  of  the  mishap 
spreads  hke  lightning  far  down  the 
dale.  In  half  an  hour  a  dozen  resolute 
men  and  a  score  of  dogs  are  readf  to 
face  tbe  white  honor  of  tbe  fells,  and 
all  night  long,  whether  a  screeching 
blizzard  bold  revel  or  the  bright  moon 
shtaes  over  quiet  banks  of  snow,  the 
search  Is  carried  on.  The  dogs  are 
most  uB^ul  now;  their  sense  of  smell 
allows  them  to  mark  down  any  body 
lying  beneath  the  wreaths,  and  usually 
a  rescue  or  a  recovery  of  the  body  is 
effected  ere  tbe  party  turn  towards 
home  and  rest. 

The  following  record  of  searches  for 
sheep  among  tbe  snow-drifts  gives  an 
Idea  of  the  way  in  which  discoveries  of 
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the  waaderera  are  Bometlmes  made. 
"The  BDOW  abated  before  morning, 
when  word  came  round  that  about  fifty 
sheep  were  mlselug  from  Crag  Forost 
Farm.  Onr  (Tlends  straightway  pre- 
pared to  go  and  see  If  their  servlcea 
wonld  be  of  use,  but  before  the  farm  in 
question  was  reached  we  saw  a  party 
of  men  and  doga  making  towards  the 
open  fell.  By  cutting  acrou  one  or 
two  Intakes,  kuee^eep  In  snow  and 
slush,  we  intercepted  them  before  they 
divided  to  examine  the  likeliest  hollows 
and  ghylls  to  right  and  left  Here  and 
there  a  wind-swept  summit  or  tall 
bleak  crag  loomed  above  the  glittering 
white,  a  few  dark  lines  alone  showing 
the  deeper  ghylls.  The  wind  was 
'quiet'  or  'lown'd',  as  the  shepherds 
call  It,  or  we  would  have  been  unable 
to  cope  with  the  drifting  mow.  .  .  . 
The  men  stopped  where  they  said  was 
a  burled  ghyll,  and  the  dogs  began  to 
smell  over  the  frozen  crust.  In  a  few 
minutes  one  barked,  then  followed  a 
most  exciting  burrowing  as  the  whole 
pack  got  together.  Our  party  began  to 
dig  a  few  yarda  away  from  the  place 
the  dogs  had  located,  for  the  ghyll  was 
deep,  and  If  the  sheep  were  at  its  bot- 
tom a  tunnel  might  have  to  be  made. 
The  powdery  drift  flew  before  the 
qulckly-pUed  spades,  and  soon  the  fore- 
most worker  was  below  the  level  of  the 
snow.  As  we  scrambled  down  to  take 
a  turn  with  the  tools  (for  the  work  was 
most  exhausting),  we  found  the  heat  In 
the  excavation  already  great.  In  one 
corner  a  frozen  mass  was  presently 
encountered.  This  was  carefully  dug 
round,  and  In  a  few  seconds  a  sheep 
was  liberated.  'No  worse;  it  has  only 
been  one  night  in  the  snow,'  was  re- 
ported as  we  settled  again  to  work.  No 
further  elgaa  of  life  being  found,  a 
dog  was  brought  down.  After  care- 
fully smelling  around  In  the  semi-dark- 
ness he  selected  a  particular  comer 
and  began  whining  and  scraping  a  hole. 
He  was  Instantly  banled  away,  and 
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digging  commenced  anew.  More  sheep 
are  found;  then,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
we  climbed  into  the  open  air.  How 
fresh  and  biting  after  the  smoor  of  the 
tunnel!  More  gulUeaand  hollows  were 
traversed,  but  the  dogs  gave  no  more 
alarms  till  we  reached  a  point  where 
a  boundary  wail  dipped  ont  of  sight 
into  the  snow.  After  glancing  along 
the  surface  the  shepherds  opened  a 
shallow  trench,and  In  less  than  ten  min- 
utes bad  exhumed  almost  a  score  of 
sheep.  Seeing  neither  smear  nor  wrin- 
kle on  the  glittering  enow-crust,  we 
asked  bow  it  was  possible  to  locale  tbe 
sheep  so  nearly,  and  tbe  following  ex- 
planation was  vouchsafed:  'When 
caught  In  a  snowstorm,  a  sheep  Imme- 
diately lies  down  In  tbe  shelter  of  a 
boulder,  wall,  or  gully,  broadside  on, 
BO  to  speak,  to  the  gale.  Its  breath 
rises  through  the  porous  covering,  and 
beli^  partially  condensed  on  reaching 
the  air,  a  damp  place  Is  made  on  the 
surface  of  the  drift.  When  the  animals 
are  barely  covered  the  shepherd  looks 
for  tills  sign,  but  when  they  are  very 
deep  below,  the  damp  points  are  so 
minute  that  they  cannot  be  discov- 
ered.' " 

Now,  let  the  calendar  move  to  tbe 
thirty-ninth  day  after  the  events  al- 
ready described. 

"The  scene  on  the  fell  Is  In  strong 
contrast  to  the  huge  sneiw-bed  we  were 
last  upon.  There  was  a  lingering  beau- 
ty in  tbe  glittering  levels,  an  Impending 
horror  In  the  awesome  cliffs  and  tbe 
thin,  straight  Hues  which  marked  ghylls 
(00  deep  for  the  snow  to  fill.  Bvt  to- 
day, after  a  prolonged  thaw  (for  De- 
cember), tbe  dead,  yellow  grass  appears 
between  long,  narrowing  swathes  of 
grimy  snow— the  contrasts  have  toned 
down  considerably,  and  only  on  the  dis- 
tant mountains  Is  there  a  wreath  of 
unpolluted  white.  Yesterday  momlngr 
we  were  waoderlng  over  tbe  forest 
with  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs,  wiien 
old  Sam— a  cur  of  vast  intelligence,  but 
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irltb  so  Bavage  a  temper  that  hie  fangB 
bare  lone  since  been  broken  to  prevent 
blm  Injuring  sncti  abeep  as  he  drives— 
gave  that  low  whine  Inseparably  asso- 
ciated fn  our  minds  with  a  sheep-rea- 
cne. 

"  'Drat  It,  Sam,  what  is  tber?'  cried 
the  shepAerd;  then,  turning  to  us, 
Tliat's  t'  third  time  t'  abld  dog's  "set" 
when  it's  cnm  t>e't  fell  edge.' 

"We  walked  to  the  edge  at  a  rugged 
crag,  below  which  a  few  tree-tops 
stuck  tbrongh  a  mass  of  snow  so  firmly 
plaalered  that  only  an.  inappredable 
quantity  had  yet  thkwed.  Tbe  dog 
was  now  beside  lts«4f  with  delight  and 
excitement— clearly  some  sheep  were 
bnrled  here.  In  a  short  half-hour  a 
force  of  diggers  bad  collected,  and  the 
I  necessary  shafts  were  rapidly  made, 

bnt  not  for  four  honra  of  stem  hard 
work  did  we  come  against  the  steep 
cliff  face  and  find— nought.  We  had 
taken  a  wrong  direction.  Old  Sam  (the 
dog)  ^fBs  brought  down  to  Indicate 
anew  the  whereabouts  of  oar  qaest, 
and  after  digging  some  yards  to  our 
irft  we  encountered  one  of  those  hard- 
ened Mocks  whlcb  we  knew  Contained 
a  Aeep.  After  being  entombed  for  al- 
most forty  days  the  poor  creature  was 
In  a  deplorable  state.  Its  stomach 
seemed  to  have  shrunk  entirely  away. 
Its  eyes  were  glazed  and  sightless,  Its 
whole  body  limp  and  poveriess.  The 
mouth  opened,  but  ao  tow  had  ebl>ed 
the  stream  of  vigor  that  no  sound  Is- 
sued. Tbe  sbeep  was  barely  aHve.  A 
Uttle  gin  was  at  once  administered  to 
arouse  the  digestive  organs  so  ttmt  nu- 
trition might  be  given  freely,  after 
which  blankets  were  brought  up  from 
the  bouse.  Wrapped  In  these  the  sheep 
—a  very  light  burden  Indeed— was 
transported  to  the  warm  kitchen,  where 
It  was  fully  brought  round.  The  dogs 
gave  great  trouble  at  this  point,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  quietest  of  them 
would  not  heettate  to  worry  and  kill 
any  sheep  It  found  In  so  emaciated  a 
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condition.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
shee[»- worrying  Is  always  most  rife 
during  the  early  spring  after  such  a 
mishap  as  an  early  winter  snowstorm. 
Digging  again,  more  dead  than  alive, 
another  two  were  readied  together. 
Though  so  closely  Imprisoned  In  the 
snow,  one  of  them  had  been  able  to 
reac&  Its  companion,  and  bad  torn  and 
eaten  the  wool  from  Its  quarters.  The 
surgical  skill  at  command  could  not  re- 
move the  wool  clo^ng  tts  vitals,  and 
a. few  honm  after  the  rescue  the  sheep 
had  to  be  killed.  The  last  gallery  cnt 
in  the  snow  enabled  ub  to  reach  a 
she^  which  bad  sqneesed  Itself  during 
the  storm  close  to  the  cIlIT.  The  moss, 
so  far  as  It  «ould  reach,  had  been  de- 
voured, the  soil  bad  been  sucked  from 
the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  the  bare 
stone  Itself  had  been  polished  by  much 
licking.  This  sheep  was  unmistakably 
the  best  In  condition  of  those  rescued 
that  day." 

Sbeep  which  have  been  burled  In  the 
snow  for  snch  lengths  of  time  are  very 
slow  to  recover  from  the  effect,  and 
few  of  them  are  again  seat  to  graze  on 
the  fell.  They  are  faittened  at  all  haz- 
ards and  sold  to  the  bntcbers. 

When  It  is  observed  that  the  average 
mountain  sheep-farm  has  twelve  acres 
of  land  on  the  tope  to  one  In  the  bot- 
tom, it  will  be  apparent  that  the  sheep 
turned  off  the  grass  in  autumn  would 
overstock  the  other  land  If  a  tai^ 
number  of  the  lambs  or  "bogs"  were 
not  wiDtered  at  other  places  than  on 
their  owner's  farm.  On  the  moss  land 
near  the  sea  farmers  are  open  to  take 
them  and  keep  them  alive  till  spring, 
and  to  these  places  a  good  many  are 
annuaUr  driven.  B^ore  this  system 
was  broached  the  mountain  farmer 
could  only  hope  to  raise  one-half  of  his 
lamb  crop— about  one-sixth  succumbing 
to  the  perils  of  early  dayv  on  the  moors, 
and  one-third  more  during  the  first 
winter  of  sheer  hunger;  for  the  hay 
crop  in  these  elevated  dtuatlons  Is  a 
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very  small  one,  and  tbe  oUi«r  food  Is 
scarce.  Tbe  enddea  change  of  level 
and  diet  lavolved  In  wintering  out  baa 
Invariably  a  bad  effect  on  these  Im- 
mature animals,  and  often  a  conalder- 
able  number  die. 

For  the  ewes  at  home  the  winter  is  a 
lime  of  iwivatlon.  It  makes  the  heart 
ache  to  see  them  follow  the  shepherd 
with  hhi  load  of  baj,  greedily  conanm- 
Ing  whatever  may  fall;  to  see  them, 
when  snow  Is  on  the  ground,  endeavor- 
ing to  scoop  something  eatable  out  of  a 
froien,  half-rotten  tumtp;  to  see  them 
lying  against  the  walls  for  shelter  when 
the  blizzard  runs  riot  up  [he  valley, 
chewing  thelt  cud  in  qiolet  misery,  per- 
haps thinking  of  the  awful  storm  that 
is  raging  on  the  higher  ground.  The 
shepherd  Is  having  a  bard  time,  too,  in 
carrying  food  throu^  the  knee-deep 
slush,  but  there  is  a  wairm  kitchen  for 
his  shelter  when  worlc  Is  done.  Btlll 
be  approaches  his  hungering  flock  with 
genuine  pity;  he  knows  Qiat  sheep 
which  left  the  moorland  weighing  over 
a  couple  of  hundredweights  will  only 
carry  half  that  weight  back  again,  and 
that  many  will  never  range  itbe  moun- 
tains again.  He  feels  savagely  tbe 
hardship  of  It  all,  but  he  Is  powerless 
to  alter  tt.  Therefore  he  Is  glad  when 
anything  happens  which  can  make  him 
forget  the  dumb  suffering  of  his  flock. 
Card-playing  at  night  and  fox-hunting 
during  tbe  day  are  tbe  only  recreations 
possible  In  tbe  dales.  Every  one,  male 
and  female,  has  sworn  death  to  the 
foxes,  and  hounds  always  have  an 
eager  following.  The  whole  population 
]oln«  in  the  hunt,  and  more  than  one 
female  has  been  chosen  "Hunt  Mayor" 
In  different  valleys.  Aa  this  appoint- 
ment requires  a  correct  knowledge  of 
"earths"  and  bow  they  may  be  stopped, 
as  well  a«  of  the  especial  propensities 
and  whereabouts  of  the  local  foxes,  It 
must  be  conceded  that  tbe  ladles  so 
honored  could,  at  least,  hold  their  own 
with  the  men  In  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
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mcsfltles  of  hunting.  The  "Mayor"  Is 
tbe  local  deputy  M.  F.  H.,  having  com- 
plete direction  of  the  fleld  when  hunt- 
ing his  own  district.  A  new  "Mayor" 
Is  generally  chosen  at  the  supper  after 
the  last  hunt  of  tbe  season  In  a  particu- 
lar dIOTrict,  and  this  feast  is  a  great 
event  In  the  ffhepberd's  diary. 

While  In  the  district  the  bounds  are 
maintained  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
termers,  many  of  whom  contribute  in 
kind,  one  sending  In  a  sheep,  perhaps, 
and  another  a  bag  of  meal.  Tbe  bnnts- 
men's  wages  are  quickly  raised,  and 
the  farmers  vie  in  offering  to  kennel 
tbe  pack.  At  some  ancient  fannbouse 
a  meet  is  called  at  tbe  earliest  hour 
there  Is  U^t  enou|^  to  see  properly. 
Retiring  by  day  Into  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  tbe  mountains,  the 
fells  fox  Is  forced  to  run  eome  distance 
ere  -committing  his  depredations.  He 
makes  nightly  sorties  into  the  outlying 
valleys  and  distant  levels,  and  in  his 
attacks  on  fowl-houses  is  even  less 
merciless  -tlian  bis  brother  of  the  shires. 
A  single  fox  once  raided  a  goose-hovel, 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  which  were 
mtsslng  When  Ihe  place  was  visited 
by  the  owner  next  morning.  Olearly 
the  fox  conld  not  have  deported  this 
number  of  birds,  and  eventually  the 
dead  bodies  were  found  burled  In  the 
midden,  not  twenty  yards  from  the  hut 
In  which  the  geese  bad  been  kept 
Bearing  in  mind,  therefore.  Master 
Beynard's  propensity  to  wander  far  of 
nlffbts,  the  hnntsman  is  early  afoot, 
and  attempts  to  intercept  his  return. 
He  draws  the  "lown'd"  side  of  the  fell 
(1.  e.,  that  tide  on  which  the  breeze  Is 
least  felt)  first,  and  rarely  falls  In  get- 
ting a  chase,  for,  as  previously  noted, 
the  game  Is  nomerons.  Striking  a  trail, 
the  bounds  race  merrily  Into  tbe  fell- 
heads— Reynard  In  front,  hearing  their 
music,  makes  forwaa^  to  gain  his  home 
before  they  can. overhaul  him,  but  flnds 
tbe  way  baulked  by  a  number  of  shep- 
herds and  their  dogs  who  have  climbed 
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to  Uie  earth  wMIst  It  was  BtUl  dsrk. 
He  twna  to  make  for  anotber  "earth" 
more  distant,  but  Is  often  rolled -over 
In  bis  stride-  As  the  morning  groes  ou, 
more  and  more  BceOta  are  stmcb,  with 
the  Inevitable  result  Hiat  the  pack 
cpUts  up  Into  threes  and  fonrs,  each 
bevy  hunting  for  sJl  It  Is  worth  with  a 
deta<^ment  of  llie  field  chasing  after  It. 
No  fewer  Itian  eeren  foxes  hare  t>efln 
known  to  be  afoot  In  the  hinterland 
sorronndlng  Buckbarrov  esrtb  at  one 
time,  wltbln  the  radius  of  half  a  mile. 
The  "earth-stoppere".  It  may  be  re- 
marked, are  often  disappointed  of  a 
view  of  the  hunting  after  all.  I  knew 
one  man  of  over  seventy  climb  from 
Sacglll  to  the  top  of  Bucbbarrow  be- 
fore dayllgbt  Arrived  tbere,  be 
stopped  all  the  holes  be  «ould  find,  lit 
a  smaJl  fire  of  peait,  and  fftayed  till 
nightfall,  with  his  two  dogs  for  com- 
pany. This  was  a  day  when  Febcuary 
rain-clouds  closed  tblck  attont  tbe  fells, 
and  his  posTtlon  cooild  only  have  been 
one  of  great  discomfort.      Meantime, 

HM  a*DllMB*B'*  HiSUlM. 


tbe  huntsman.  In  a  farmyard  half  a 
dossen  mllee  awar,  was  dtoconsolately 
wandering  abont  alone,  for,  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  when  the  hounds  were  waft- 
ing across  the  mIM-plled  dlvlEdon  be- 
tween two  voJJeys,  tbe  majority  at 
them  bad  bolted  on  a  hot  scent,  and 
could  not  be  traced.  However,  they 
turned  up  at  tbe  kennels  <at  Ambleside 
some  ten  miles  off  In  a  Hue),  having 
apparenrtly  run  to  Swarthfell  earth, 
near  tbe  foot  of  Ultowater— a  distance 
of  at  least  a  dosen  miles  as  the  crow 
files.  Whether  they  killed  tbe  fox  tbey 
pursued  so  far  and  so  well  cannot  be 
told,  but  1  have  a  great  desire  to  be- 
lieve that  It  escaped  and  Is  still  rang- 
ing the  fells.  May  it  be  in  front  of  our 
pact  next  time  I  ffo  foz-bontlng  wltb 
tbe  sheidierds! 

Wttfa  Bucti  Incidents  as  these  to  pass 
time  In  the  happening  and  their  re- 
counting, the  sbepherd's  winter  drags 
slowly  through,  and  longer,  brlsrbter 
days  at  length  proctalm  the  advent  of 
anoUier  year. 

WiUiom  T.  Palmer. 
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BT  I.XUy  BBOOME. 


As  I  sit,  sad  and  alone,  In  my  empty 
borne,  dreading  the  cries  of  the  news- 
paper boys  In  the  streets,  my  thoughts 
often  By  back  to  tbe  "Fair  Natal"  I 
knew  long  ago.  More  than  twenty 
yean  have  passed  since  I  last  saw  It. 
Then,  as  now,  It  was  early  summer- 
time. Tbe  wide,  well-wa.tered  stretches 
of  veldt  were  brllllautly  green  and 
covered  wltb  blossom,  chiefly  lilies  and 
dserarlas,  the  spruits  were  running 
Uke  Scotch  bums,  and  the  dreadful  red 
dust  of  the  winter  months  no  longer 
obscnred  everything.    I  have  often,  be- 


tween April  and  November,  not  knowo 
what  was  wltbln  an  approaching  bank 
of  solid  red  cloud,  until  the  sbouts  of 
the  unseen  little  "Voor-looper"  warned 
me  tbot  a  huge  wugon  and  Its  span  of 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  oxen  had  to 
t>e  avoided. 

But  after  November  dust  gives  place 
to  mud  on  tlie  roads;  mud  of  a  singu- 
larly tenacious  quality,  formed  from 
tLe  fertUe  red  clay  soil.  I  don't  believe 
It  rains  anywhere  so  hard  as  It  does  In 
Natal,  and  during  the  summer  months 
It  la  never  safe  to  part  for  a  single  hour 
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from  the  veiy  beet  "waterproof  cloak 
whicta  yon  can  procure,  or  fiom  a  sult- 
trtantial  umbrella.  Round  MarlUburg 
a  tbnnderBtorm  raged  nearly  every 
summer  afternoon,  ctnotng  up  about 
tbree  o'clock.  But  when,  by  any 
chance,  that  thunderatorm  passed  us  by, 
we  regretted  It  bitterly,  for  tie  oppres- 
sive, suffocating  beat  vraa  llien  ever 
so  much  worse.  Even  tlie  poor  fowls 
used  to  go  about  with  their  beaks  open 
and  -their  wings  held  well  away  from 
tueir  sides,  Uterally  gaBpIng  for  breath. 
One  was  prepared  for  tbunderstorms, 
even  on  the  largest  scale,  wben  they 
caTne  up  with  fbe  usual  accompani- 
ments ot  massed  doude,  rumbling  or 
crashing  tbander,  and  were  followed  by 
a  deluge  of  rain;  but  I  could  not.  get 
used  to  vrtiat  I  have  never  seen  any- 
where else,  and  which  could  only  be 
descrlt>ed  as  a  "bolt  from  the  blue". 

A  very  few  days  after  my  arrival  at 
Marttsburg.  at  ttie  end  of  1876,  I  was 
standing  one  attemoon  In  tbe  Aade  of 
my  little  bouse  on  a  hill,  anxiously 
watching  the  picturesque  arrival  of  an 
ox-wagon,  laden  with  my  box».  It 
was  Id  the  very  eaily  summer,  and  tbe 
exigencies  of  settling  in  left  me  no  time 
to  worry  t^xiut  the  thunderstorms,  of 
whidi.  of  course,  I  had  often  beard. 
A  more  serene  and  brilliant  anemoon 
could  not  be  imagined,  and  it  was  not 
even  hot— at  all  events,  out  of  the  auu. 
My  two  small  boys,  as  usual,  trotted 
after  me  like  doge,  and  clamored  to 
assist  at  tbe  arrival  of  the  wagon;  so 
I  lifted  the  little  one  up  In  my  arms 
end  stood  there,  with  an  elder  boy 
clinging  to  my  skirts.  Suddenly,  out 
of  tbe  blue  unclouded  sky,  out  of  tbe 
blaze  of  golden  snnstlne,  came  a  Qasb 
and  a  crasb,  whlcb  seemed  as  [f  It  must 
t>e  the  crack  of  doom.  No  words  at  my 
command  can  give  any  Idea  of  the  in- 
tolerable, blinding  glare  of  the  ligbt 
wbicb  seemed  to  wrap  us  round,  or  of 
tbe  rending  sound,  as  if  the  universe 
were  being  lorn  asunder.    I  suppose  I 


flung  mjrseU  on  tbe  ground,  because 
I  was  crouching  there,  ttoldiog  tbe  little 
boys  beneath  me  with  some  sort  of  pro- 
tective lostlDct,  when,  in  a  second  or 
two  of  time,  it  bad  all  passed,  for  I 
beard  only  a  sUght  and  distant  ramble. 
1  do  not  lielleve  the  sun  bad  ceased 
ablning  for  an  Instant,  though  Its  Ugbt 
bad  seemed  to  be  extlngulsbed  by  that 
blase  of  Are.  Never  can  I  forget  my 
amBsement,  an  amazement  whlcb  even 
preceded  my  de^  tbankfnlness  at 
finding  we  were  absolutely  unburt,  tbe 
fearless  little  boys  only  Inquiring, 
"What  wsiS  tbat,  Mummy?"  There 
bad  been  no  time  for  tlieir  rosy  cheeks 
even  to  pale.  I  wonder  what  color  I 
was.  I  looked  at  tbe  little  stone  bouse 
with  astonishment  to  find  It  still  there, 
for  I  bad  expected  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  rnlns.  Nay,  It  seemed  miraculous 
tbat  the  hills  all  round  should  sUU  be 
standing. 

I  only  saw  one  more  flash  equally  bad 
during  my  two  summers  in  Natal,  and 
tbat  was  during  a  thunderstorm,  and 
was  accompanied  by  terrific  halt.  Of 
course,  I  was  then  In  a  house,  and  try- 
ing to  distract  my  thougbts  from  tbe 
weather,  which  1  knew  must  be  anni- 
hilating my  lovdy  garden,  by  dispens- 
ing afternoon  tea.  I  am  certain  t\at 
flash  came  down  upon  the  tea-tray,  for 
wben  I  lifted  up  my  bead  (I  defy  any 
one  not  to  cower  before  a  stream  of 
electricity  which  seems  poured  upon 
you  out  of  a  }ug),  I  teK  tbe  same  aur- 
prlse  at  seeing  my  cups  and  saucers  nn* 
shattered.  I  am  sure  tbey  bad  Jumped 
about  for  I  beard  them,  but  tbey  had 
recovered  their  eqanlmlty  by  the  time 
I  had.  Almost  every  day  one  saw  In 
the  newctpapers  an  account  of  some 
death  by  li^tning,  and  I  know  of  one 
only  too-true  story,  in  which  our  Kafllr 
washerman  was  the  vMlm.  He  had 
left  our  house  one  fine  Monday  morning 
with  a  huge  bag  of  clothes  on  bis  back, 
which  be  Intended  to  wash  In  the  river 
at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  bill,  wben  be  observed 
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one  of  these  thundeivtormB  coming  up 
tmumallj  early,  and  eo  took  shelter  In 
the  veranda  of  a  small  cottage  by  tbe 
roadside.  After  the  worst  of  the  storm 
had  pawed  he  was  preparing  to  step 
outside,  when  a  violent  flash  and  a 
deafening  thunderclap  passed  over  the 
little  bottae.  The  Ugbtnlng  must  have 
been  attracted  by  a  nail,  car^essly 
sticking  up  in  its  shingled  roof.  The 
poor  Kaffir  cbaoced  to  be  standing  ex- 
actly beneath  this  nail,  and  wae  struck 
down  dead  at  once.  I  was  told  that  be 
was  In  the  act  of  speaking,  promising 
some  one  tbat  be  would  retom  tbe 
same  way  that  very  afternoon.  Tbe 
streets  of  Marltzburg  used.  In  my  day, 
to  be  mended,  or  hardened,  with  a  sort 
of  bvnstoDe  which  alwands  In  the  dis- 
trict, and  In  one  of  these  dally  thnndet- 
storms  It  waa  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
electricity  rising  up.  as  it  were,  from 
tbe  ground  to  meet  the  descending  fluid. 
Of  course,  tbe  rivers  soon  became  Im- 
passable, and  I  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  four  guests,  who  bad  ridden  out 
rather  earlier  tban  usual  to  have  tea 
with  me,  being  kept  In  our  tiny  house 
aQ  night  More  tban  one  attempt  was 
made  before  dark  to  find  and  use  tbe 
Uttle  wooden  bridge  over  the  stream, 
which  could  hardly  be  called  a  river, 
but  Itfl  whereabouts  could  Dot  even  be 
perceived,  and  tbe  horses  steadily  re- 
fused to  go  out  of  their  depth.  So 
there  was  nothing  for  it  except  to  re- 
tturo,  dreucbed  to  the  skin,  and  trivouac 
under  our  very  small  roof  for  the  night. 
And  yet  one  Is  m  glad  of  these  small 
rains,  after  tbe  long  dry  winter,  when 
all  vegetation  seems  to  disappear  off 
the  baked  earth,  and  tbe  cattle  become 
BO  tbln  that  it  Is  a  wonder  tbe  gaunt 
skeletons  of  tbe  po<«r  trek-oxen  can 
support  tbe  weight  of  their  enormous 
spreading  boros.  The  changes  of  tem- 
perature In  winter  were  certainly  very 
trying.  Tbe  day  began  (resb  and  cold 
and  bracing,  bnt  tbe  brilliant  snnsblne 
■ooD  changed  that  Into  what  might  be 


called  a  very  hot  Englleb  summer's 
day.  About  four  o'clock,  when  the  sun 
sloped  towards  the  western  hills,  It  be- 
gan to  grow  cold  again,  and  no  wrap  or 
greatcoat  was  too  warm  to  put  on  then. 
By  nigbt  one  was  only  too  glad  of  as 
big  a  flre  on  Idle  open  hearth  as  could 
be  provided,  for  fuel  was  scarce  and 
very  expensive  In  those  days.  Doubt- 
less the  railway  has  Improved  all  those 
condtllona;  but  Natal,  as  tax  as  I  saw 
It,  Is  not  a  well-wooded  country,  except 
on  the  Native  Reserves,  and  the  only 
forest — bu*A,  as  they  would  call  it  In 
Australia— wblch  I  saw  cost  me  a  flfty- 
mlle  ride  to  get  to  It! 

Our  poor  Kaffir  servants  used  to  get 
violent  and  prostrating  colds  In  winter. 
In  spite  of  eacb  I>eing  supidied  with  an 
old  greatcoat,  whicb  bad  once  belonged 
to  a  soldier.  Tbls  tbe  master  provides; 
but  If  the  man  himself  can  raise  an 
aged  and  dilapidated  tunic,  be  Is  su- 
premely bappy.  Anything  so  grotesque 
as  this  adtire  cannot  well  be  imagined, 
for  tbe  red  garment  (it  was  almost  un- 
recognisable as  ever  having  been  a 
tunic  by  that  time)  la  worn  with  per- 
fectly bare  legs,  a  feather  or  two  stuck 
Jauntily  on  the  head  or  wHb  a  crown- 
less  hat,  and  tbe  true  dandy  adds  a 
cartridge  case  passed  through  a  wide 
bole  in  tbe  lobe  of  his  ear,  and  filled 
with  snuff;  nor  will  any  Kaffir  stir  out 
of  doors  without  a  long  stick,  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  snakes,  bnt  only  tbe  police 
used  to  be  allowed  to  carry  tbe  knob- 
kerry,  which  Is  a  sort  of  South  African 
shillelagh,  and  a  very  formidable 
weapon. 

It  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that 
a  climate  wblch  was,  on  the  whole,  so 
healthy  for  human  beings  should  not 
be  favorable  to  animal  life.  Dogs  do 
not  thrive  there  at  all,  and  soon  become 
Infested  wltti  ticks.  One  beard  con- 
stantly ot  the  native  cattle  being  decl- 
-mated  by  strange  and  weird  diseases, 
and  borses— especially  imported  horses 
—certainly  reqaire  tbe  greatest  care. 
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Tber  must  never  be  tamed  out  wbllst 
tbe  de^  l9  on  tbe  grass,  nalesB  witb  a 
sort  of  mozzIJag  nosebag  on,  and  tbe 
flnakea  are  a  perpetnal  danger  to  them, 
tbougb  the  Ute  la  not  always  fatal,  foe 
there  are  many  varieties  of  snake 
which  are  not  venomons.  Still,  a  native 
horse  Is  always  on  the  look  out  for 
snakes  and  dreads  tbem  exceedingly. 
One  night  I  was  cantering  down  tbe 
mala  street  of  Marttzbnrg  on  a  quiet 
old  pony,  on  my  way  to  tbe  Legislative 
Council,  where  1  wanted  to  hear  a  very 
Interesting  debate  on  the  native  ques- 
tion (which  was  the  burning  one  In 
that  day),  and  my  pony  suddenly 
leaped  off  tbe  ground  like  an  antelope, 
and  then  shied  right  across  the  road. 
This  panic  arose  from  bis  having 
stepped  on  a  -thin  atrip  of  einc  cut 
from  a  packlng<ase,  which  must  have 
been  opened  as  usual  outcdde  the  store 
or  large  shop  which  we  were  passing. 
Ae  soon  as  the  pony  put  his  foot  on  one 
end  of  the  long,  cnrled-up  shaving,  It 
must  have  risen  up  and  struck  him 
sharply,  waking  unpleasant  memories 
of  former  encounters  with  snakes. 

Railways  were  only  a  dream  of  the 
near  future  in  my  day.  Indeed,  tbe 
first  Bod  of  tbe  first  railway— that  be- 
tween Dnrban  and  Pletermarltzburg— 
was  only  turned  on  January  1,  1876, 
amid  great  enthusiasm.  In  my  day  a 
mail-cart  made  a  trl-weekly  trip  be- 
tween the  two  towns— fifty- two  miles 
apart— and  that  "was  horsed,  but  on 
anything  like  a  journey  either  oxen  or 
mules  were  used. 

I  have  seen  an  ox-wagon  arriving  at 
a  ball,  wltb  pretty  yonng  ladies  Inside 
Its  Sheltering  bood,  who  had  been 
seated  there  all  day  long,  having  start- 
ed In  their  baQ-dresees  directly  after 
breakfast!  Mules  were  In  great  re- 
quest for  draught  puritoses,  and,  up  to 
a  point,  they  answered  admirably, 
jogging  along  without  distress  over 
bad  roads,  which  would  soon  have 
knocked  up  even  tbe  stauncbest  horses. 


But  a  mule  Is  such  an  unreliable  ani- 
mal, and  'bis  character  tor  ot>atlnacy 
Is  thoroughly  well-deserved.  When  a 
mnle,  or  s  team  of  mules,  stops  on  a 
particularly  sticky  Mt  of  road,  no  pow- 
er on  earth  will  move  him,  and  there  la 
nothing  for  it  but  to  await  hia  go»d 
pleasure.  T  have,  two  or  three  times, 
Journeyed  behind  a  team  of  sixteen 
mules,  and  I  always  suffered  great  anx- 
iety lest  they  should  cease  to  respond 
to  tbe  Incessant  cries  of  their  "Cape- 
boy"  driver,  or  the  still  more-persna^ve 
arguments  of  his  assistant,  who  bore 
quite  a  collection  of  whips  of  different 
lengths  for  emergencies.  Happily,  tbe 
roads  were  then  In  fairly  good  order, 
and,  beyond  a  tendency  to  drop  Into  a 
slow  walk  at  the  slightest  hiU,  the 
mules  behaved  irreproachably. 

Locomotion  was  tbe  great  difficulty 
In  those  days,  and  we  Island-dwellers 
cannot  easily  realize  tbe  vast  and  track- 
less spaces  which  lie  between  the 
specks  of  townships  on  a  huge  contln- 
enl  Natal  is  magnificently  watered 
and  grassed  in  tbe  snmmer,  but  the 
big  rivers  are  not  only  a  hindrance  to 
Journeying,  but  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  they  are  as  undrinkable  as  the 
Nile,  and  probably  for  tbe  same  rea- 
sons. Still  they  are  there,  and  future 
generations  will  doubtless  use  them  for 
Irrigation  and  canals,  and  aU  the  needs 
of  advancing  clvlUzatlon. 

In  my  day  the  Boer  was  quite  an 
unconsidered  factor,  and  we  felt  we 
were  performing  a  Quixotically-gener- 
ous action  when,  at  his  own  earnest 
entreaty,  we  took  him  and  his  debts 
and  his  native  troubles  on  our  own 
shoulders.  He  was  always  extremely 
dirty,  and  about  a  thousand  years  be- 
hind the  reM  of  the  civilised  world  In 
his  Ideas.  His  religion  was  a  super- 
stition worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
his  notions  of  morality  went  a  good 
deal  further  back  than  even  those  prim- 
itive times. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  mistaken  for 
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tbat  un-English  and  unaccountable 
creature,  a  "pro-Boer",  If  I  confess  tbat 
ttie  only  Boer  I  ever  was  personally 
brongbt  Into  contact  wltb  aeemed  to  me 
a  ddlgbtful  person!  This  la  bow  il 
happened.  Soon  after  my  arrival  In 
Marllzburg,  a  bazar  was  held  In  aid  of 
some  local  literary  undertaking.  Ba- 
zare  were,  hapirily,  6f  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  those  parts,  and  this  one 
created  quite  an  excitement,  and  real- 
ized an  BstonisblQKly  large  sum  of 
money.  The  race-week  had  been  chosen 
for  tbe  purpose  of  catching  customers 
amimg  the  numerous  visitors  to  Pleter- 
marltzburg  In  that  gay  time,  and  tbe 
wiles  employed  seemed  very  successful. 
I  never  beard  bow  or  wby  be  got  there, 
but  I  only  Ieuow  that  a  stout,  com- 
fortable, well-to-do  Dutch  farmer  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  door  of  the  ba- 
zar. He  wae,  of  course,  at  once  assailed 
by  pretty  flower-girls  and  lucky<l>ug 
bearers,  and  cigars  and  kittens  were 
promptly  pressed  on  bim.  But  tbe  old 
gentleman  had  a  plan  and  a  method  of 
his  own,  on  which  he  proceeded  to  act. 
He  bad  not  one  syllable  of  English,  so 
It  was  a  case  of  deeds,  not  words.  He 
began  at  the  very  first  stall  and  worked 
his  way  all  round.  At  each  stall  he 
pointed  to  the  biggest  thing  on  it,  and 
held  out  a  handful  of  coins  in  payment. 
He  then  shouldered  his  purchase  as  far 
as  the  next  stall  where  he  deposited  it 
as  a  gift  to  tbe  lady  Belling,  bought  bcr 
biggest  object,  and  went  on  round  tbe 
ball  on  the  same  principle.  When  It 
came  to  my  turn  be  held  out  to  me  tbe 
largest  wax  doll  I  ever  beheld,  and 
carried  off  a  huge  and  unwieldy  doll's 
bouse  which  entirely  eclipsed  even  bis 
burly  figure.  My  next  door  (or  rather 
stall)  neighbor  had  a  table  full  ol 
glaae  and  china,  and  she  consequently 
viewed  the  approach  of  this  article  of 
bazar  commerce  with  natural  misgiv- 
ing, but  as  this  Ideal  customer  relieved 
ber  of  a  very  large,  ugly  breakfast  set, 
she  managed  to  make  room  for  the 
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miniature  bouse  until  she  could  arrange 
a  raffle  and  so  get  rid  of  It.  The  last 
I  saw  of  tbat  Boer,  who  must  have 
contributed  largely  to  our  receipts,  was 
his  leading  a  very  small  donkey,  which 
he  had  Just  bought  at  the  last  stall, 
away  by  a  blue  ribbon  halter.  I  be- 
lieve It  was  the  only  "object"  In  the 
whole  bazar  which  could  possibly  \»  of 
the  slightest  practical  use  to  him,  bnt 
tbe  contrast  between  tbe  weak-kneed 
and  frlTolously-attired  donkey  and  its 
sturdy  purchaser  was  Irresistibly  com- 
ic. No  one  aeemed  to  know  in  the  least  ' 
who  he  was,  but  we  su[q)osed  he  must 
have  come  down  for  tbe  races  and 
backed  the  winners  very  successfully. 

Our  little  house  stood  on  a  hill  about 
a  mile  from  Marltzburg,  and,  looking 
back  on  the  formation  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  one  realizes  how  badly  the 
towns  In  Natal,  and  probaWy  all  over 
South  Africa,  are  placed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  defence.  Every  town,  or  even' 
little  hamlet  or  township,  which  I  saw, 
stood  In  the  middle  of  a  wide  plain 
wltb  low  bills  all  round  It.  so  It  is  easy 
for  me  to  realize  how  soon  cannon 
planted  on  those  hills  would  wreck  the 
buildings.  There  was  a  great  and 
agreeable  dlBTerence  In  the  tempera- 
ture, however,  up  on  that  little  hill,  biit 
towards  tbe  close  of  the  dry  winter 
season  the  water  supply  became  ah 
anxiety.  In  spite  of  the  extremely 
cold  nights  up  there,  any  plant  for 
which  I  could  spare  a  dally  pail  of 
water  blossomed  beautifully  all  through 
tbe  winiter.  I  was  advised  to  select  my 
favorite  rose  bushes  before  tbe  summer 
rains  had  ceased,  and  to  have  the  baths' 
of  the  family  emptied  over  them  every 
day,  which  I  did  wltb  perfect  success,' 
and  was  even  able  to  Include  some 
azaleas  and  camellias  In  the  list  of  the 
favored  shrut)s. 

1  was  much  struck  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  trees  in  Natal,  and  It  was 
astonishing  to  see  tbe  height  and  solid- 
ity of  trees  planted  only  ten  years  be> 
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fore,  especially  the  eucalTptaa.  But 
grass  walks  or  lawaa  are  mucb  discour- 
aged In  a  garden  on  account  at  the  fa- 
cility tbey  afford  as  cover  for  snakes, 
and  red  paths  and  open  spaces  are  to 
be  seen  ererywhere  tnvtead.  Even  the 
lawn-tennls  of  that  day  was  played  on 
smooth  courts  of  firmly-stamped  and 
rolled  red  clay.  I  wonder  bow  the 
golf -playera  maaage-^or  play  they  do, 
I  am  certain,  as  nothing  ever  Induces 
either  a  golfer  or  a  cricketer  1o  forego 
his  game. 

One  morning,  very  early,  I  was  taken 
to  the  market,  and  It  certainly  was  an 
extraordinary  sight.  The  marketplace 
Is  always  one  of  the  most  salient  fea- 
tures of  a  South  African  town,  and  Is 
the  centre  of  local  gossip,  Just  as  is  the 
"basar"  of  the  East.  It  was  an  Im- 
mense open  space  thr<Higed  with  buyers 
and  sellers:  whites,  Kaffirs,  coolies, 
emigrants  from  St.  Helena,  and  many 
rnlookera  like  myself.  It  waa  all  under 
;;overnm«nt  control,  and  seemed  very 
well  managed.  There  were  official  in- 
spectors of  the  meat  offered  for  sale, 
and  duly  authorized  weights  and  scales, 
round  which  sut^ced  a  vociferous 
crowd.  I  was  specially  invited  to 
view  tbe  butter  sent  down  from  the 
Boer  farms  up  country,  and  I  cannot 
say  it  waa  an  appetising  tight.  A 
huge  hide,  very  indifferently  tanned, 
was  unrolled  for  my  edification,  and  It 
certainly  contained  a  substance  distant- 
ly resembling  butter,  packed  Into  It, 
but  apparently  at  widely  differing  in- 
tervals of  time.  The  condiment  was  of 
various  colors  and— bow  shall  I  put 
It?— strengths;  mllk-steves  appeared 
also  to  have  been  unknown  at  that 
farm,  for  cow's  hair  formed  a  notice- 
able component  part  of  that  mass  of 
butter.  However,  I  was  assured  that 
It  found  ready  and  willing  purchasers, 
even  at  four  shillings  a  pound,  and  that 
it  was  quite  possible  to  remake  It.  as 
It  were,  and  subject  it  to  a  purifying 
process.   I  confess  I  ttkX  thankful  that 


the  butter  my  small  family  consumed 
waa  made  under  my  own  eyes. 

Wagons  laden  with  firewood  were 
very  coitsplcuons,  and  their  loads  dis- 
appeared rapidly,  as  did  also  piles  of 
lucerne  and  other  green  forage.  There 
was  but  little  poultry  for  sale,  and  very 
few  vegetables.  I  remember  noUcing 
In  all  the  little  excursions  I  made,  with- 
in some  twenty  miles  ot  Marltzbnrg, 
bow  different  the  Natal  colomst,  at 
least  of  those  days,  was  from  the  Aus- 
tralian or  New  Zealand  pioneer.  At 
vailona  farmhouses  where  there  was 
plenty  of  evidence  of  a  kind  of  rough- 
and-ready  prosperity,  and  mucb  open- 
lianded  hospitality  and  friendliness, 
there  would  be  only  preserved  milk 
and  tinned  butter  available.  Now 
these  two  items  must  have,  Indeed, 
been  costly  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  farms  I  speak  of.  Tet  Acre  were 
herds  of  cattle  groslng  around.  Nor 
would  there  t>e  poultry  of  any  sort 
forthcoming,  nor  a  sign  of  a  garden. 
Of  course  It  was  not  my  place  to  crlti- 
<^8e;  but  If  I  ventured  on  a  question, 
I  was  always  told,  "Ob,  labor  Is  so 
difficult  to  get  You  know,  the  Kaffirs 
won't  work."  I  loi^ed  to  suggest  that 
the  young  people  I  saw  about  might 
very  well  turn  to  and  lend  a  hand,  at  all 
events,  to  start  a  poultry  yard,  or  dairy, 
or  vegetable  garden. 

Now,  at  Fort  Napier— the  only  forti- 
fied hill  near  Ma ritsburg— every  little 
hollow  and  ravine  was  utilized  by  the 
soldiers  stationed  there  as  a  garden. 
The  men,  of  course,  work  In  these  little 
plots  themselves,  and  grow  beautiful 
vegetables.  Potatoes  and  pumpkins, 
cabbages  and  onions,  only  need  to  be 
planted  to  grow  luxuriantly.  Why 
cannot  this  be  done  In  the  little  forms 
aronnd?  I  am  afraid  I  took  a  selfish 
Interest  In  the  question,  as  it  was  so 
difficult,  and  often  Impossible,  to  pro- 
cure even  potatoes.  Such  things  grow 
much  more  easily,  I  was  told,  at  Dur- 
ban; so  probably  those  difficulties  have 
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disappeared  vKb  the  opening  of  the 
rallwar— the  y%tj  railway  of  wblch  I 
saw  the  flnt  Bod  tnnied.  M;  own  at- 
tenqtt  at  a  Tegetabls  garden  enfCercd 
from  Its  being  percbed  on  tbe  top  of  a 
lilH,  where  water  waa  veiy  difficult  to 
get;  but  I  wag  very  aucceasfnl  witli 
some  poultry,  In  spite  of  baving  to 
wage  constant  war  against  bawka  and 
anakea. 

How  fortunate  it  Is  that  one  remem- 
Itera  the  laughs  of  one'a  past  life  better 
tbaa  Its  tears!  Tbat  morning  vlalt  to 
the  Pietermarilzburg  marliet  stands 
out  distinctly  in  my  memory,  chiefly  on 
account  of  an  absurd  Incident  I  wit- 
nessed. I  bad  been  much  Interested 
and  amused  looking  round,  not  only  at 
the  strange  and  characteristic  crowd, 
but  at  my  many  acquaintances  mar- 
keting for  themselves.  I  had  listened 
to  tbe  sbonta  of  the  various  auctioneers 
Tbo  were  selling  all  manner  of  hetero- 
geneous wares,  when  I  noticed  some 
stalwart  Kafflra  bearing  on  their  beads 
large  open  ba^ets  filled  entirely  witti 
coffee-pots  of  erery  size  and  kind. 
Roughly  speaking,  tbere  must  tiave 
been  something  like  a  buDdred  coffee- 
pots In  tliose  l>askets.  They  were  Just 
leaving  an  Improvised  auction-stand, 
and  following  them  closely,  with  an  air 
of  proud  possession  on  Ills  genial  coun- 
tenance, waa  a  specially-beloved  friend 
of  my  own,  who,  I  may  mention,  was 
the  specially- beloved  friend  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

"A.re  all  those  coffee-pots  jonrsl"  I 
Inanired. 

"Xea,  indeed;  I  have  just  bonght 
tbem,"  he  answered.  "You  must  know 
I  am  a  collector  of  coffee-pots,  and  have 
a  great  many  already;  but  how  lucky 
I  have  been  to  pick  up  some  one  else's 
coUectioQ  as  well,  and  so  cheap,  too!" 

The  Kaffirs  were  grinning,  and  there 
seemed  a  general  air  of  amusement 
about,  which  I  could  not  at  all  under- 
stand until  it  waa  explained  to  me,  later, 
that  my  friend  bad  Just  ttought  bis  own 


collection  of  coffee-pots.  His  wife 
thought  that  the  space  they  occupied  In 
her  store-room  could  be  better  em- 
ployed, and,  beUevIng  their  owner 
would  not  attend  the  market  that  day, 
had  sent  the  whole  lot  down  to  be  sold. 
She  told  me  afterwards  that  her  dis- 
may was  Indeed  great  when  her  Kaffirs 
brought  them  t>ack  In  triumph,  an- 
nouncing that  the  "Inkose"  (chl^tatn) 
had  Just  bought  them,  so  the  poor  lady 
had  to  pay  ttae  auctioneer's  fees,  and 
replace  the  coffee-pota  on  their  shelves 
with  wtiat  resignation  sbe  could  coat- 
One  of  my  pleasantest  memorlea  of 
Natal,  especially  as  seen  by  tbe  light  of 
present  events.  Is  of  a  visit  I  paid  to 
the  annual  Joint  encampment  of  the 
Natal  Carbineers  and  the  I>urt>aii 
Mounted  Rifles.  It  waa  only  what 
would  be  called,  I  sukkisc.  a  flying 
camp,  and  the  ground  chosen  that  year 
(Augnst,  1876)  waa  on  "Botha's  Flat", 
half-way  between  Marltzburg  and  Dur- 
ban. I  well  remember  how  beautiful 
waa  the  drive  from  Marltzburg  over  the 
Inchanga  Pass,  and  how  workmanlike 
the  little  encampment  looked  as  one 
came  upon  It  (after  some  breok-neck 
driving),  with  its  UtUe  tents  dotted  on 
a  green  down. 

Although  one  little  knew  It,  that 
same  encampment  waa  the  school 
where  were  trained  tbe  men  who  are 
showing  to-day  what  lessons  they  then 
learned.  The  whole  training  seemed 
practicable  and  admirable  in  the  high- 
est degree.  It  had  to  be  carried  out 
amid  every  sort  of  difficulty,  and.  In- 
deed, one  might  almost  say  discour- 
agement In  those  distant  days  both 
these  bodies  of  volunteers  were  atmg- 
llng  on  with  very  little  money,  very 
little  public  interest  or  sympatby,  and 
with  great  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
membera  of  these  plucky  Qttle  forces 
Id  obtaining  leave  for  even  this  short 
aimual  drill.  I  waa  told  that  both  the 
corps  were  much  stronger  on  paper. 
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but  that  the  absentees  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  stores,  or  sugar 
estates,  or  ofBces  to  which  tlie;  be- 
loui^d. 

It  was  partly  to  show  my  own  sym- 
pathy and  Interest  In  the  movement 
that  I  accepted  the  Invitation  of  the 
commandant  to  spend  a  couple  o( 
nights  at  the  camp  and  Be«  what  they 
were  doing.  A  lonely  Uttle  inn  hard  by, 
where  a  tiny  room  could  be  secured 
for  me,  made  this  excursion  possible, 
and  I  can  never  forget  some  of  the 
Impressions  of  that  visit  When  I  read 
In  the  papers  now  of  how  splendidly 
the  Natal  colonist  has  come  forward, 
even  from  the  purely  military  point  of 
view,  I  remember  that  camp,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  I  was  then  watching  the 
forging  of  those  links  In  our'  long  im- 
perial chain.  The  men  now  coming  out 
so  grandly  as  "soldiers  of  the  Queen", 
no  matter  by  what  local  names  they 
may  be  called,  are  probably  the  sons 
01  the  stalwart  volunteers  I  saw,  but  the 
teaching  of  that  and  the  succeeding 
encampments  has  evidently  borne  good 
fruit 

It  was.  Indeed,  serious  work  that 
they  were  all  engaged  on  during  those 
bright  winter  days,  and  my  visit  was 
not  allowed  to  Interrupt  for  a  moment 
the  drill  which  seemed  to  go  on  all 
through  the  daylight  hours.  What 
helped  to  make  the  lesson  so  valuable 
to  the  earnest  learners  was,  that  all 
went  precisely  as  though  a  state  of 
war  existed-  There  were  no  servants, 
no  luxuries— all  was  exactly  as  It  prob- 
ably la  now. 

I  dined  at  the  officer's  mess  that  eve- 


ning. Our  tnble-cloth  was  of  canvas, 
our  candles  were  tied  to  cross-pieces  of 
wood,  and  the  food  was  served  Id  the 
tins  in  wldch  It  was  cooked.  Tea  was 
our  only  beverage,  but  the  open  air  bad 
made  us  all  so  hungry  that  everything 
seemed  dellcloua.  It  was,  I  remem- 
ber, bitterly  cold,  and  tbe  slight  tent 
did  not  afford  much  shelter  from  the 
ley  wind.  How  well  I  recollect  my 
great  longing  to  wrap  myself  up  In  the 
one  luxury  of  the  camp— a  large  and 
beautiful  goatskin  karosse  on  which  I 
was  seated!  But  that  wonld  have  been 
to  betray  my  chilliness,  which  wonld 
never  have  done.  We  separated  some- 
where about  half-past  eight— for  we 
had  dined  as  soon  as  ever  It  got  too 
dark  to  go  on  drllUng- but  not  before 
the  whole  eiKampment  had  assembled 
to  sing  "God  Save  the  Queen"  with  all 
their  heart  as  well  as  with  all  their 
voice,  a  fitting  finish  to  the  day's  work. 
Although  my  atay  In  Natal  lasted 
very  little  over  a  year,  I  made  many 
friends  there,  and  It  Is  with  sympath- 
izing regret  I  see  In  the  roll-call  of  her 
local  defenders  the  familiar  names  of 
those  whom  I  remember  as  bright-eyed 
children.  They  have  all  sprung  to 
arms  in  defence  of  the  fair  land  of 
their  fathers'  adoption,  and  when  tbe 
tale  of  this  crisis  In  the  history  of 
Natal  comes  to  be  written,  the  names 
of  her  gallant  young  defenders  will 
stand  out  on  Its  pages  la  letters  of 
light,  and  the  record  of  their  noble 
deeds  will  serve  as  an  example  forever 
and  forever.  So  will  they  not  have 
laid  down  their  lives  In  vain. 
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Bonnr  Sara  Lepell  eat  la  tbe  embra- 
sure at  Ibe  deep  oriel  window  of  Uie 
wbite-paoelled  drawing-room  ahe  spe- 
cially liked  to  call  her  own,  and  clasped 
her  two  hands  behind  her  copper-col- 
.ored  head.  The  window  looked  south 
over  the  blue  strip  of  English  Channel 
not  halt  a  mile  awaj',  and  its  lattices 
were  flung  right  back— for  It  was  a 
warm  September,  though  now  day  was 
passing  towards  evening. 

Outside,  just  beneath,  tbe  gardens 
stretched  in  long  prim  alleys,  brick  laid, 
hedged  with  clipped  privet;  beyond,  a 
great  wlldemess  of  fruit  trees,  hanging 
briar  and  honeysuckle  arches,  stiff 
rows  of  chestunts,  and  undergrowth  of 
flowering  shmbs;  then  the  twenty- 
feet-hlgh  red  brick  walls  shut  In  Manor 
House  and  grounds  from  sight  or  sound 
of  the  outer  world. 

And  inside,  Sara,  with  her  short- 
sleeved  while  gown,  amber  necklace  on 
whiter  aktn,  yellow  snood  In  capper 
cnrla,  yellow  trails  of  sash,  yellow  roses 
tucked  Id  Just  where  tbe  folds  of  the 
muslin  flchn  crossed,  sat  swinging  her 
feet  in  their  yellow  silk  stockings— and 
looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  bit  of 
the  glided  sunset  rty. 

Half  her  attention  was  for  her  cousin 
Clementina  standing  with  a  handful  of 
diftetent-colored  ribbons  before  an  oval 
bronse-framed  mirror  on  tbe  opposite 
wall,  half  (or  the  garden  l>elow. 

It  was  Indeed  time  for  the  lengthy 
after-dinner  sitting  to  be  over,  even  In 
that  first  decade  of  our  century  when 
people  dined  early  In  the  afternoon  and 
sat  till  sundown.  There  was  always 
company  to  dinner  at  the  Manor  House 
—company  of  the  best,  though  chiefly 
masculine.  Lord  Lepell  would  have 
liked  to  have  his  bonny  daughter  al- 
ways with  him,  but  be  knew  what  was 
due  to  bis  name— and  never  forgot  shv 


was  motherless.  More  often  than  not 
daughter  and  niece— Clementina  spent 
a  good  deal  of  her  leisure  time  at  the 
Manor  one  way  and  another— were  sent 
from  table  before  dinner  was  over,  poor 
things:  sometimes,  when  my  Lord 
thought  well  to  be  particularly  discreet, 
being  ordered  to  take  their  meals  In  tbe 
privacy  of  their  own  rooms  altogether. 
He  had  a  flue  sense  of  tbe  proprieties, 
this  old  Whig— Tory,  Indeed,  now  the 
succeesloQ  was  secured,  but  always 
Hanoverian.  Clementine  put  up  with 
Its  Inconveniences  Just  as  she  put  up 
with  the  dreariness  of  her  position  as 
Uald  of  Honor  at  that  most  sober  Court 
of  the  Third  George. 

For  tbe  loyalty  of  her  branch  of  tbe 
family  was  but  some  five  and  twenty 
years  old,  dating  merely  from  the  rea- 
toratlon  of  'Torfelted  estates".  It  had 
to  be  emphasized  somehow.  So  she 
bowed  philosophically  to  the  House  of 
RlmmoQ,  and  cherished  all  tbe  preju- 
dices of  her  Jacobite  forbears,  with  the 
memory  of  France  as  the  land  of  their 
exile  and  her  birth. 

And  meanwhile,  as  she  bad  good  rea- 
son to  know,  my  Lord  Lepell  was  a 
useful  relation.  He  had  never  erred  to 
need  forgiveness  that  way. 

Clementina  could  keep  watch  on  the 
garden  very  well,  too,  though  standing 
back  to  It,  for  the  glass  tilted  forwards, 
and  she  had  eyes  for  a  good  deal  more 
than  bet  own  black  hair,  though  she 
was  ntilizlng  her  cnmri  in  trying  vari- 
ous effects  of  color  beside  it.  The  sort 
of  roving  life  she  had  led  for  so  many 
years  of  her  childhood  bad  Instinctively 
taught  how  to  make  use  of  everything. 
She  had  not  grown  up  like  Sara,  a 
princess  In  her  own  right. 

"The  scarlet  suits  you  best,"  said 
Sara. 

"Then  It  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  those 
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cbarmlnK  HanoTertanB"  —  Clemen Hna 
flung  out  one  bare,  ollve-sklnned  arm, 
and  let  tbe  ribbon  dangle  througb  her 
open  fingers  to  the  floor.  "Dear  me, 
who  oait  have  soggested  to  HIb  Qra- 
clous  MaJestT  tbe  foisting  of  a  whole 
German  Legion  upon  this  nnfortunate 
TlUagel  I  did  hope  to  get  in  the  coon- 
try,  at  least,  a  little  peace  from  tbe 
Jargon!  Why  didn't  they  send  na  down 
a  nice  Scotch  regiment?  Think  how 
fascinating  to  bave  had  the  bagpipes 
serenading  us  d  la  Qaeen  Mary  at  Holy- 
rood!" 

"Tbe  King  sends  tbe  troops  be  can 
trust  most.  Tbey  are  a  splendid  set 
of  men!   And  you  know—" 

"Oh,  we  poor  Highlanders  have  learnt 
by  now  which  aide  our  bread  is  but- 
tered. Bat,  frankly  now,  wouldn't  yon 
feel  much  safer  with— a  tcftole  repifMnt 
of  Melnnei,  say?  H'm?  ..."  How 
her  black  eyes  twinkled! 

"One  la  quite  enough,"  aald  the  little 
Sara,  coldly,  and  all  at  once  she  drew 
herself  very  bolt  upright 

"To  keep  oft  the  Old  Guard  of  France, 
taut  ememUeT  Well  done!  Uay  tbe 
Sausage  Legion— Isn't  that  a  good 
name,  by  the  way?— And  as  stauDch  a 
defendress!  She  won't  be  me.  Are 
you  counting,  meanwhile,  oa  their  pro- 
tection supposing  my  Lord  Napoleon 
trips  across?  I'd  sooner  trust  the  tender 
mercies  of  hit  offlcers  any  day.  I  won- 
der my  ancle  likes  to  bare  them  con- 
tinually In  and  out  here.  And  as  for 
H.R.H.  of  York,  If  be  gives  me  his 
hand  again  to  kiss  I  shall  bite  It." 

"How  dare  you  speak  like  that?" 
cried  Sara.   "And  under  this  roof?" 

"Go  and  tell  him,"  said  Clementina, 
"and  my  tTncIe  that  His  Royalty  offered 
to  embrace  me  last  night— by  way  of  a 
change.  The  Mclnnes  would  have 
dirked  him  bad  It  been  you,  I've  no 
doubt;  I  wonder  he  cares  to  bold  a  com- 
mission on  snch  a  staff." 

"He  Is  In  the  service  of  the  King!" 

"So  am  I  In  the  service  of  tbe  Queen. 
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And  do  more  cTcry  day  for  her,  bleu 
her  plain  little  face,  than  you've  ever 
done  In  your  life.  Ten  pins  per  day— 
and  who  can  tell  bow  mnch  of  her  hap- 
piness depends  on  them  I  Well,  we'll 
see  where  bis  long  legs  will  carry  biro 
when  Boney  Meps  ashore!" 

Sara  stamped  her  foot  on  the  ground. 

"Have  you  %o  sense  of  honor  ..." 

Clementina  ostentatiously  shrugged 
her  riioulders.  It  was  a  little  French 
trick  of  here. 

"I've  five  otliera  all  crying  out  for 
food.  .  .  .  What  else  could  you  expect 
from  an  orphan- practically  penniless, 
'atmfiUed' ?  Tbe  Mclnnes  now  would 
quite  understand  my  position,  I'm  sure. 
He  only  got  hi*  family's  attainder  re- 
versed because  his  late  Majesty  had 
such  a  loaUUng  for  tbe  old  Laird,  and 
thoQght,  after  all,  tbe  quickest  way  of 
sending  the  family  to  perdition  would 
be  to  let  them  have  mosey  to  ride  there. 
And  family  quarrels  began  at  once, 
sure  enough.  Ob,  no  offence!  Of 
course.  I'm  not  saying  for  an  Instant 
that  this  northern  hero  makes  111  lue  of 
his  money— It's  only  people  like  myself 
who  have  none  to  whom  that  talent 

cUttKS." 

"Does  Mr.  Mclnnes  c<xiflde  in  yon, 
pray?"  asked  Sara,  and  ClemMitlna 
noted  tbe  little  red  spot  that  began  to 
show  on  either  cheek,  and  laughed  glee- 
fully back  at  her  own  Image,  r^ected 
In  the  mirror. 

"I  hear,  by  the  way,  all  the  barracks 
are  taking  fencing-lessons  of  their 
prisoner  of  war!  Fancy  a  poor  French 
marquis  on  parole  being  tbe  only 
swordsman  In  the  place!  Even  the 
celebrated  Laird—" 

"Mr.  Mclnnes  disarmed  M.  du  Barri 
easily." 

"Pardon  roe,  'twaa  the  other  way." 

'It  was  no(." 

"Well,  well,  maybe.  Prisoners  oir 
parole  can't  afford  to  be  too  snccesa- 
fnU  It  answers  better  to  be  beaten 
sometimes.    But   Isn't  It   droll,    wheik 
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oDe  tbinkB  of  It?  Now,  70a  aslc  tbe 
Laird  aU  about  it." 

"I  do  not  take  the  smaUest  interest  in 
the  matter;"— Sara  tilted  np  her  round- 
ed cliln— "I  am  abBoIutely  Indifferent" 
And  Bhe  tried  to  looh  It. 

"Well,  well,  don't  be  vexed." 

"Vexed!  I  am  not  vexed.  But  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  amused  to  sit  here  while 
yoa  defame  my  King,  and— and  my 
principles,  and—" 

"And  your  friend  aux  fambei  agileil 
Well,  he  doesn't  use  them  to  run  after 
me,  at  any  rate.  But  I  told  you  he 
hadn't  the  sporting  Instinct  strongly 
developed,"  said  Glementlna,  critically 
poislt^  her  head  as  she  fixed  in  two 
■tnrdy  crlmplng-plns. 

"What  Ill-bred  things  you  sayl  And 
I  really  think  yon  needn't  come  curling 
your  hair  In  my  sitting-room,  anyhow." 

Sara  thrust  her  hot  cheeks  against 
tbe  scented  jasmine  Sapping  In  through 
the  window. 

"A  Frenchman.  Indeed!  lour  coun- 
try's enemy!  I  wonder  you  have 
thought  for  such— such— " 

Glementlna  only  began  to  bum.  She 
hadjust  seen  tbe  reflection  of  what  she 
was  waiting  for,  and  now  turned 
away.  Sara,  glancing  round,  thought 
she  had  left  the  room,  but  In  reality 
Bhe  was  close  be^de  her,  only  bidden 
by  the  sweep  of  tbe  long,  dark  wlndow-' 
cnrtalos,  her  black  frock  befrlendrng 
her.  There  rose  a  sudden  shadow  out 
of  the  twilight,  blocking  the  window. 

"At  last!" 

It  waa  tbe  form  and  voice  Sara,  too, 
was  wafting  for,  so  she  Instantly  be- 
came very  frigidly  reserved. 

"Oh,  is  It  you?  We  didn't  expect  to 
see  you  for  a  mucA  longer  time.  Have 
you  done  all  your  talking!  Is  the 
Council  of  War  ended?" 

"It  Is  for  me,"  said  Mclnnee.  "Won't 
you  come  out  in  the  garden?" 

"Too  cold,  too  damp,"  said  Sara,  and 
she  shook  her  curls  over  her  face.  "Tbe 
dew  Is  falling.    Besides,  are  not  all  tbe 
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other  officers  out  there?  No?  Surely 
you  should  be  with  them." 

The  Uclnnes  was  a  very  tall  man, 
and  the  window  not  very  high  above 
tbe  ground.  He  leant  his  arms  on  the 
Bin,  and  began  to  smooth  an  end  of  yel- 
low aash-ribbon  round  one  finger.  Sara 
—surely  she  eeemed  a  little  nervous- 
pulled  an  ivy  ^ray  towards  her 
and  slowly  picked  It  to  pieces. 
When  sbe  glanced  up  It  wa^  to 
meet  a  pair  of  eyes  looking  so  Intent, 
and  full  and  straight  that—  Tbey 
were  gray  eyes,  set  far  back  and  darkly 
rimmed.  Tbe  light  In  them  made  tbeni 
glow  as  deep  water  does  when  the  sun 
Is  on  It.  Be  picked  up  the  several  little 
sprigs  of  Ivy  as  they  fluttered  away, 
and  laid  them  witb  much  care,  one  upon 
another.  In  a  heap  on  the  sill. 

Then,  being  a  wise  man,  he  began  to 
talk— not  In  an  Indifferent  tone,  for 
he  took  no  palas  to  conceal  its  ring  and 
undercurrent  of  stirred  feeling;  but  his 
words  were  finely  ImpersoDBl. 

"Nobody  will  be  out  yet  Our  coun- 
cil Isn't  nearly  over.  H.  R.  B.  has  got 
tbe  plan  of  Intrencbments  witb  him. 
There's  no  one  inside?" 

"Clementina's  gone  to—"  Sara  nearly 
took  her  revenge  by  saying  "to  curi  her 
hair,"  but  refrained;  her  own  curled 
naturally— "tie  up  her  snood  again." 

Mclnnes  noted  every  Aadow  on  the 
fair  little  face. 

"Has  she  been  airing  her  politics 
again?  She  only  does  it  to  tease.  After 
all,  Isn't  It  a  woman's  nature— conserv- 
atism r* 

("Sensible  man!"  commented  Clem- 
entina, and  sbe  echoed  his  laugh  silent- 
ly behind  tbe  cnrtaln.  "And  be  owes 
me  more  than  be  realizes,  did  be  but 
understand  my  fair  cousin  as  I  dol") 

He  knew,  at  any  rate,  on  whose  side 
Clementina's  sympsthles  were  In  tbls 
one  can^iaign  that  was  Just  then  occu- 
pying bis  dearest  hopes,  and  cared  not 
a  Jot  about  any  others  she  might  choose 
to  have. 
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So  he  only  shifted  a  little  nearer  and 
delibpratdy  tooK  Che  laat  bit  of  Ivy 
tight  out  of  Ssra'a  flngerst 

"Tell  me  what  you've  l>een  talking 
about,"  said  Sara,  evasively.  She  drew 
back  eo  that  he  might  not  see  the  warm 
color  rising. 

"If 8  the  notion  of  the  Sluices  at 
PevenKy.  We  mean  to  set  them  In 
such  a  way  that  at  any  moment,  should 
the  French  land,  the  Levels  can  be  In- 
stantly flooded.  The  other  plans  are 
of  the  Martello  Towers.  They  say  It'll 
take  fifty  thousand  bricks  to  complete 
a  single  coarse  of  one  of  tbeml  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  Is  responsible  for 
those,  you  know.  They  seem  good— 
what  was  that?" 

It  was  Clementina  slipping  onper- 
celved  out  of  the  room,  with  a  wicked 
gleam  in  her  black  eyes. 

"Come  out  Just  a  little  way— in  the 
garden- won't  you?"  pleaded  Mclnnes, 
persuasively. 

The  dinlng-hall  was  all  In  darkness, 
savefor.the  lights  blazing  In  the  big 
silver  candelabra  at  one  end  of  the 
long  table.  There  were  sliver  sconces 
with  wajL  tapers  branching  out  at  In- 
tervals all  down  the  walls,  and  stand- 
ing ont  in  sharp  relief  against  their 
dark  panelling— but  these  had  not  been 
wanted.  Little,  low-latticed  windows, 
set  deep  and  wide,  opened  out  down 
each  aide  to  the  east  and  west.  At  the 
far  end,  above  the  great  dreplace,  gro- 
tesque carvings  of  ugly  monks  and 
tnedlEeval  fantariee  surrounded  the 
deeply-cut  lettering  of  the  Lepell  motto 
and  the  date  1390.  Could  you  have 
pierced  the  forty  feet  of  shadow  to  the 
dome  roof  you  would  have  found  the 
same  repeated  on  every  black  oaken 
beam.  Fifty  people  you  might  put  to 
dine  at  one  sitting,  and  yet  leave  room. 
My  Lord  Lepell  liked  nothing  better 
th  in  to  prove  It. 

And  now,  since  the  German  Legion 
had  added  Its  quota  to  society  In. [hat 
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little  seaside  Sussex  village,  when  the 
terror  of  a  French  invasion  t>eset  the 
coast,  and  meetings  and  .consultations 
of  military  authorities  and  country 
gentlemen  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  Manor  House  had  Its  echoes  shaken 
ont  night  after  night  Not  often  In  sense- 
less revelry,  either— the  air  was  too  full 
of  what  the  dark  future  might  hold. 
Those  were  times  when  men  waked  to 
action  first,  and  then  drank- to  victory, 
or  oblivion  of  disaster! 

This  night  there  had  been  some  seri- 
ous work  under  discussion— a  new  de- 
velopment In  fortifications,  a  new 
scheme  of  coast  defence.  Round  the 
table,  at  the  far  end,  some  dosen  men 
were  still  gathered.  The  polished  ma- 
hogany was  cleared  of  glasses  and  de- 
canters, except  where  they  were  util- 
ized to  hold  down  the  curling  edges  of 
an  outspread  parchment  chart.  At  the 
head  sat. my  Lord  Lepell.  On  bis  right 
hand  the  Commander-in-Chief,  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  York.  Some  of  his  staff— 
Graeme  Mclnnes  was  one,  but  he  had 
slipped  away- had  ridden  over  from 
Brighton  with  him.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond sat  over  against  him;  gatl^ered 
round  there  were  the  senior  officers  of 
the  famous  German  Legion. 

Clementitta  counted  them  all  as  she 
stood  pressed  close  up  against  the  win- 
dow nearest  to  the  little  oasis  of  light. 
Tbere  was  a  black  lace  shawl  over  head 
and  face  and  neck— nothing  )>nt  the 
brightness  of  her  twinkling  eyes  to 
distinguish  her  from  the  shadows  all 
around.    And  all  they  said  she  heard. 

There  came  a  stir,  and  Mclnnes's 
name  was  mentioned.  One  of  the 
officers  of  the  staff  got  up  and  came 
swinging  ont  through  the  hall  Into  the 
ante-room  which  led  to  the  gardens.  He 
hummed  aloud  as  he  sauntered  down 
the  brlck-lald  path,  his  spurred  riding 
boots  clanging  noisily  as  he  went,  and 
looked  nonchalantly  across  the  privet 
hedges,  as  though  he  had  no  Idea  ho 
were  anywhere  near  either  drawlng- 
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rooms  or  bondolra.  And  long  before  be 
bad  reacbed  tbem  Mclnnes  came  saun- 
teriDg  down  to  meet  blm  wltb  equanim- 
ity qnlte  as  oblivions — only  leaving  two 
small  bands  glowing  wltb  tbe  pressare 
of  bis  lips. 

"Beantlful  nlgbt,"  yawned  the  Aide- 
de-camp.  "The  Commander-ln-cbleC 
wants  your  Ideas  on  marab  drainage, 
Mclnnes;  I  bope  he'll  release  us  soon. 
What's  that  star  over  the  cbimney- 
stacks,  I  wonder?  I  used  to  know  'em 
all  once.  Camping  oat  In  trenches 
teaches  one  eometblng,  after  all." 

He  laughed  easily. 

Neither  noticed  the  sUm,  blacb  figure 
crouching  behind  a  syringa  busb  before 
she  skirted  tbe  square,  and  skimmed 
away  down  a  aide  alley.  But  Sara, 
from  her  post  of  vantage,  looking  down 
through  the  gathering  dusk,  did.  And 
the  impulse  seized  her  to  go  out,  too. 
Into  the  fresh,  cool,  night  air;  the  room 
within  seemed  suddenly  blank  and  des- 
olate. 

She  found  her  way  out  down  through 
a  side  door,  catching  up  a  cloak  as  she 
passed  along.  It  was  one  of  Clemen- 
tina's, she  noticed,  as  she  bung  It  round 
her  and  pulled  the  hood  over  her  bead- 
much  too  big  and  long  and  loose.  How- 
ever, the  extra  folds  were  all  tbe 
warmer. 

Her  coQsln  was  not  In  sight,  but  Sara 
walked  quietly  on— half,  as  it  were,  in 
a  dream— her  mind  running  hack 
through  the  past,  and  then  leaping  for- 
wards to  the  future— a  future,  whose 
contemplation  even  in  thouglit  sent  the 
blood  to  her  cheeks  and  a  glint  to  her 
ejes!  .  ,  ,  But  it  was  not  in  dream  that 
all  ^t  once  there  seemed  to  flash  that 
carious  medley  of  twinkling  lights  out 
of  the  far  darkness!  .  .  . 
.  And  Sara  awoke— startled.  What 
could  It  be?  She  put  her  band  up  to 
her  eyes  and  stared  hard  through  tbe 
night.  All  was  still  and  sombre.  Sud- 
denly again,  a  triangle— three  stars 
bung  low  down,  very  low  down,  in  tbe 
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sky,  as  It  were;  no  mistaking  this  time. 
Two  seconds— out  they  went.  Sara 
waited  no  longer;  she  picked  up  her 
voluminous  folds  and  set  off,  running 
down  the  path.  What  tricks  was  that 
wild  Clementina  up  to  now?  Tbe 
privet  alleys  came  lo  an  end;  the  path 
led  on  through  the  shrubberies.  Once 
more,  Just  straight  in  front,  the  three 
sparkling  pin-points  flashed  out.  Sara 
began  to  laugh.  She  felt  like  a  child 
playing  with  a  wlll-o'- the- wisp.  .  .  . 
And  then—why  here  was  tbe  high, 
straight,  brick  wall  of  tbe  garden  front- 
ing ber.  She  bad  come  right  down  to 
tbe  very  end. 

But  where  tew  Clementina? 

She  recognized  ber  exact  whereabouts 
by  catching  sight,  in  dim  outline,  of  a 
certain  little  tumbledown  summer- 
bouse,  built  up  against  the  garden  wall, 
open  on  the  other  three  sides.  She 
waited  a  moment  and  then  turned  -and 
slowly  ascended  Its  shaky  wooden 
steps— perhaps  ber  cousin  was  In  hiding 
there.  There  was  a  rough-bewn  oak- 
branch  fable  screwed  down  in  tbe  mid- 
dle and  a  couple  of  nisttc  benches. 
Within  and  without  Ivy  and  Virginian 
creeper  made  a  hanging  tapestry  from 
roof  to  floor,  and  tbe  stars  shone  fitfully 
through  the  leaves,  though  there  waa 
no  moon.  Sara  paused,  and  stood  drum- 
ming ber  Sogers  doubtfully  on  the 
rough  edge  of  tbe  table. 

Tbe  night  was  wonderfully  still;  she 
could  bear  the  plash  of  the  first  Incom- 
li^  wave  of  tbe  flowing  tide  as  It  broke 
on  the  shore.  She  was  soothed  into 
reverie  again  wltb  the  soft,  familiar 
murmur  and  did  not  bear  tbe  slight, 
rustling  sound  close  beside  ber,  which 
presently  stirred  tbe  silence.  The  green 
tapestry  parted,  and  two  figures  stood 
at  ber  side.  One  laid  bis  hand  on  her 
arm. 

"Que  vous  etes  tard,  Mademoiselle 
Lepell,"  murmured  a  voice,  softly. 
Then,  indeed,  but  not  Iwfore,  she 
tamed  sharply,  terrified,  but  in  another 
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moment,  before  she  bad  time  to  tblnk, 
Bpealc,  or  escape,  the  speaker  bad 
qulckl7— thongb  qnlte  gen II7— drawn 
ber  after  bim. 

He  pushed  aside  the  Ivy;  It  concealed 
an  opening  In  the  wall.  As  they 
stepped  within.  It  fell  again  close  and 
thick  behind  tbem,  and  Sara  felt  herself 
making  a  hurried  descent  down  a  buc- 
cessloD  of  steps.  It  was  perf ectl;  dark ; 
the  air  smelt  damp  and  close. 

"Prenes  garde,  Mademoiselle  Clem- 
eatlita,  je  toub  en  prie."  He  bad  not 
loosed  her  arm,  and  now  tightened  his 
bold  to  keep  her  from  falling. 

Sara  had  opened  ber  mouth  to 
scream;  she  shut  It  reeolutelr  as  be 
spoke  ber  name.  Hair  that  curls,  and 
has  a  copper  bue,  Is  generall7  associ- 
ated with  a  quick  intuition  and  a  capac- 
ity for  Instantaneous  action. 

This,  then,  was  meant  for  Clemen- 
tina. It  was  possible  much  underlay  It. 
For  Clementina's  sake  secrecy  was  per- 
haps necessary.  Clementina  she  would 
be,  for  the  nonce.  Her  tboughts  flew 
swiftly  over  possible  contingencies. 
Intrlgne!  .  .  .  or  mereeacapade?  Folly, 
a  trick  ...  a  love  affair,  or  .  .  .  tchat 
eltef  Still  they  went  on,  descending 
swiftly  and  relentlessly,  the  soft. 
Prench  accents  at  her  ear  going  on,  too. 
In  a  kind  of  reassuring  undercurrent 
Sara  beard,  to  understand  but  half. 
She  felt  bewildered,  confused;  the  long 
folds  of  her  cloak  kept  tripping  ber  up. 

The  other  man  went  stolidly  on 
abead.    Once  only  he  turned  round. 

"Mind  t'  fllntstones.  Once  they  gets 
a  bolt  on  ye,  ye  doftnt  easy  get  shut 
of  'em.  'TIs  tarrble  nubbly  for  walk- 
ing." 

The  ateps  ended,  and  Sara  found  ber 
feet  sinking  aotOj  Into  a  yielding 
ground.  She  stooped  and  furtively 
picked  up  a  trail  of  her  cloak;  the  hem 
was  all  damp.  She  put  It  to  ber  lips; 
it  was  rongb  witb  sand  grit  and  saltish. 
Tbey  made  a  sudden  turning,  and  a 
sharp  current  of  air  set  athwart  their 
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faces— strong,  harsh  and  bracken.  A 
confused  rumble  of  noise,  growing 
every  moment  more  distinct,  gave  her 
the  clue.  Sbe  stretched  out  ber  free 
band  and  met  the  resistance  of  a  wall; 
It  was  slimy  and  wet,  and  a  bit  of 
moist  seaweed  came  away.  She  began 
to  understand  now. 

Then  all  at  once  they  stopped.  Her 
guide  loosed  her  arm. 

"Pardon,  a  moment,"  be  said,  and  she 
heard  the  faint  patter  of  tils  footsteps 
quick  running  upon  the  shifting  sand. 

"Dotint  smell  so  gifty  like  now,"  said 
the  other  man.  He,  too,  seemed  to 
have  stopped,  but  see  she  could  noL 

"We  be  amost  agin  t'  beach.  Hark, 
how  f  water  rakes." 

"Yes,"  murmnred  Sara. 

"T'  Captaln'U  be  here  dracely  minuat. 
He  conldn't  rightly  come  up  hisself  all 
through  along  on  account  of  t'  tide.  He 
was  a-feard  ye'd  acbe  waltln'.  80  we 
comed  along  fust" 

"Yesr" 

Another  voice  at  Sara's  elbow;  It 
made  her  start  with  a  little  cry.  Sbe 
bad  heard  no  one  approaching. 

"'TlB  Mistress  Lepell?" 

"Tes,"  said  Sara,  again.  This,  at 
least,  was  truth. 

"I  hope  ye'll  pardon  my  'lowln'  ye  to 
come  down  so  far  Isted  of  my  a-com- 
Ing  up,  but  t'  tide's  on  t'  turn  dracly, 
and  I  couldn't  rightly  leave  t'  boat  An 
th'  Emperor's  letter  I  was  to  give  ye 
with  my  own  hauda  If  ye  send  any 
one  else  of  an  errand,  he's  pretty  sure 
to  make  a  boffle  of  it  Will  ye  take 
herr 

He  appeared  to  be  fumbling  In  bis 
pocket  and  then  came  the  sound  of 
cautions  striking  of  tinder  and  flint 
The  light  in  a  sudden  flare-np.  showed 
Sara  where  be  stood,  a  packet  In  tiis 
hand;  he  was  looking  as  thoagb  to 
make  sure  of  the  address— and  In  that 
moment  Sara,  too,  just  caught  the  su- 
perscription: 

"A.  Viaard  de  M.  du  Barri." 
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She  had  no  time  to  obserre  more. 
The  llsht  was  out  and  the  letter  in  her 
hands. 

"Have  re  anght  to  go  back?" 

"I  don't  think  eo,"  she  faltered. 

"WeU,  I  dotlnt  know  as  It  argtSes 
mgch  whether  I  goes  Bcroas  to-day  or 
whether  I  goes  tomorrow  If  'tis  of 
couat  to  7e.  but  a  mast  shift  oO  wl'  t' 
tide  now,  or  ke'U  have  me,  I  rackon! 
Te  could  let  me  bear,  and  I'll  belp  the 
letter  to  Boner  sdk  enough.  Good- 
night to  re,  Mistress.  Te'll  'sense  me. 
Danvers'll  see  re  back  wl'  t'  bsg." 

"Oood-idgtit,"  retarned  Sara,  me- 
chanically. 

Again  her  arm  waa  taken  and  herself 
guided  round  and  along  the  passage. 
No  one  q>oke  during  the  return  Jonr- 
ney.  SllHitlr  and  swiftly  ther  passed 
—so  swiftlri  that  poor  Sara  was  pant- 
ing by  the  time  they  had  climbed  the 
shaking,  slippery  steps.  She  tried  to 
count  them  with  a  vagne  idea  of  pos- 
slblr  turning  the  know  ledge  to  account 
A  moments  pause. 

"There's  t'  moner-pnne.  Good-night 
f  re." 

"Au  re  voir,  chere  Mademoiselle." 

A  heavy  bag  was  swung  into  her 
hand.  Sara  turned  hastily— to  hear  a 
dick—  She  was  standing  alone  In  the 
middle  of  the  summer-house. 

It  waa  but  for  a  moment,  for  the  si- 
lence of  the  gardens  was  no  longer  un- 
broken. Voices  rose  and  fell  on  the 
quiet  evening  air.  Surely  that  was  Mr. 
Mclnues  Just  rounding  the  corner. 

"He  came  to  look  for  me,"  tliought 
Sara,  smiling  to  herself  even  then. 

She  dared  not  stop.  Off  she  set  at 
as  quick  a  run  as  she  could.  Bnmpety 
bump  against  ber  heels  went  the  bag— 
rattle-ratUe,  bang-bang— heavens,  what 
a  noise!  It  must  be  coin— coin,  money, 
how  awfnll  She  looked  wildly  aronnd 
tiirough  the  darkness.  A  spreading 
gnelder-rose  bush  brushed  ber  face;  in 
a  sudden  Inspiration  she  heaved  the 
vhole  thing  with  one  great  eSort  Into 
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iu  midst  It  aank  wlth\a  final  beaTj 
clang,  and  on  she  fled. 

And  now  she  was  within  sight  of  the 
house,  she  would  soon  be  In  safety;  the 
side  door,  with  its  friendly  protection, 
stood  ajar.  And  then,  all  at  once,  her 
toot  caugbt,  and  she  stumbled,  and 
tripped  over  a  dark  heap  on  the 
ground. 

."Sara!  Don't  scream]  It's  I,  Clem- 
entina. I've  hurt  my  foot.  Don't 
speak." 

Her  hand  was  seised  In  a  hot  grip. 
Clementina  puHed  her  down  beside  her. 

"I've  hurt  my  foot— horribly-  Don't 
tell  any  one,  Just  belp  me  in.  They 
mustn't  And  me  here.  OhI  where  have 
you  been  all  this  time?" 

"Oh,  Nina!—" 

Clementina  took  her  lower  Up  be- 
tween ber  teeth  and  spoke  stiffly,  but 
collectedly: 

"Don't  make  a  fuss.  Why,  what's 
the  matter  with  i/tmt  Tell  me  quick. 
Where  have  ron  been?  Where  kaee  you 
Aeenr'  A  quick  note  ol  terrlOed  sus- 
picion thrilled  through  '  the  hoarse 
whisper. 

"In  the  shrubberies.  I  went  to  find 
yon.    I've  been— I've  been—" 

"Did  yon  see  any  one?  Say!  Speak! 
Qnick!" 

"Two  men— DO,  three.  They  took  me 
for  you.  We  went  down  steps  and  a 
passage-^)y  the  summer-house." 

There  came  a  short,  sharp  exclama- 
tion. Clementina  dragged  herself  up. 
The  perspiration  stood  In  beads  on  ber 
forehead;  her  face  was  wrinkled 
and  furrowed  with  hardlr-bome  pain. 

"Don't  sar  another  word.  Get  me 
into  the  house.   Give  me  ronr  arm." 

She  clutched  Sara  with  a  grip  of 
desperate  determination.  Her  breatb 
came  hard  and  fast  between  clenched 
teeth;  she  leaned  heavily,  pausing 
every  now  and  again  to  pass  her  band 
over  ber  Ups.  It  seemed  an  endless 
Journey  before  ther  stood  within  the 
bouse. 
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Clementina  dropped  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  began  crawling  doggedly 
np  the  stairs. 

"Get  some  brandy  If  you  can.  Don't 
let  the  servants  know,"  slie  flung  back 
Just  above  her  breath. 

She  was  on  the  floor  of  her  room 
with  her  foot  plunged  Into  a  water-Jug 
when  Sara  returned. 

"Left  my  shoe  and  stocking  In  the 
garden.  Treasure  trove  for  some  Par- 
ley Oerman!"  scoffed  Clementina,  with 
grim  amnsement,  curling  her  blue  lips. 
"The  bone's  brok«i,  I  think.  How  did 
you  get  this?    Dlnlng-hall  empty  yet?" 

"No,"  said  Sara.  "I  heard  talking. 
But  Thomas  bad  left  a  tray  In  the  pan- 
try-" 

"Whew!  Hanoverian  dregs!  Sit 
down.  Tell  me—  My  good  little  cou^n 
have  mercy.  Tell  me  quickly.  Let  me 
know  the  worst.  I'm  better  now —  Is 
that  Ice?  Clever  child  to  think  of  it! 
Oh,  that's  better—  Who  did  you  see, 
d'you  say?  Yon  went  down  the  pas- 
sage—well?" 

"I  didn't  tee  any  one.  It  was  pitch 
dark.  There  were  three—  Are  they 
smugglers?" 

"Yes.  It's  a  secret  passage.  You 
may  as  well  know.  Runs  underg^und 
to  the  beach.  Yon  can't  get  out  at  high 
tide.  Clever— eh?-  What  did  they 
say?" 

"They  gave  me  a  bag." 

"A  bag.    Oh!     Well?" 

"And  a  letter." 

"A  Mtert— To  whom?    What?" 

"Addressed  4  I'igard  4e  M.  du  Barri—" 

"Where?  Wheref  Give  it  me— 
quick." 

"I've  got  it  somewhere.  ...  I  bad 
it" 

Sara  t>egan  fumbling  in  her  pocket. 
In  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  felt  all  down, 
all  over. 

"I— I,"  she  began. 

Clementina  flung  berseU  upon  her. 

"You've  lost  It!" 

She  was  at  Sara's  knees,  clutching 


the  UtUe  thing  by  the  skirts,  her  face, 
with  its  compressed  lips  and  gleaming 
eyes,  full  of  the  most  awful  pain  and 
terror.  She  shook  her  violently  l>ack- 
wards  and  forwards. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Perhaps  it  was  In  the  sum- 
mer-house.  There  was  that  bag." 

"Never  mind  that." 

"But  I  threw  It  in  the  guelder  bush. 
It  must. have  been  Just  by  the  fountain 
-r-perhaps— " 

"Oh,  go,  for  mercy's  sake,  for  mercy's 
sake!    Find  It!    Oo,  only  go." 

In  another  moment  Saia  was  tjlag 
down  once  more  between  the  privet 
hedges. 

Two  men,  arm  tn  arm,  came  saunter- 
ing down  the  path,  deep  In  talk.  One 
was  Graeme  Mclnnes.  Sara  darted 
aside  and  flung  herself  face  downwards 
on  the  grass,  holding  her  breath. 
Thought,  feeling,  and  sense  seemed  to 
fall  her,  for  Mclnnes  almost  brushed 
hei  as  he  passed. 

"I  shall  take  it  to  the  Gommander-lu- 
chlef  at  once,"  he  was  saying.  "It  may 
be  nothing,  but  of  course  Du  Bani  Isn't 
In  a  position  to  be  corresponding  wltb 
any  one  except  through  us." 

He  was  carefully  folding  something 
within  his  breast-pocket 

Clementina  was  sitting  Just  as  Sara 
had  left  her— her  face  was  bent  over  to 
her  knees;  the  black  hair  fell  like  a 
veil  around  It;  her  arms  hung  down 
straight  on  either  side,  the  hands 
clenching  and  unclenching  automatical- 
ly. 

She  raised  her  head  as  Sara  re-en- 
tered the  room,  numbly  interrogative, 
pain  hardening  every  feature. 

Sara  shut  to  the  door,  but  then 
stopped  short  where  she  stood. 

"Mr.  Mclnnes  has  the  letter." 

The  two  blanched  faces  fronted  each 
other  In  a  bard,  silent  stare  of  stricken 
consternation. 

"He  Is  carrying  it  to  the  Duke." 

"You  must  get  It  from  blm."   It  was 
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tmrel7  a  whisper— boarae,  roagb,  hardly 
audible. 

Sara  stood  as  tbougb  nnbearlag. 
There  was  a  alien  tly-protestlng  note  of 
Irterrogatlon  In  her  attitude. 

"If  the  Duke  sees  It,  It  means  not 
only  dishonor,  disgrace,  for  me,  for  us, 
for  you — yea,  for  us  all—"  her  voice  be- 
gan to  rise  Bbrllly. 

"What  to  that  letter?"  It  was  Sara's 
Toice  now  that  bad  the  cold,  dominat- 
ing ring  of  command. 

And  Clementina  flung  back  her  head, 
and  the  words  came  hurling  out,  aa  It 
were.  In  defiance  agaiust  the  upright, 
motionless,  little  figure  over  against 
her. 

"It  Is  from  Napoleon  to  me.  It  Is  in 
acknowledgement  of  Information  I 
have  given  him.  He  baa  promised  me 
the  Marquis  du  Barrt'a  exchange,  bis 
liberty,  at  the  next  exchange  of  prls- 
onera  of  war.  They  would  not,  icould 
not  ransom  him,  or  exchange—"  her 
voice  broke  In  dry,  harsh  sola,  "and  I 
have  bargained  for  him.    Be  is  mine." 

"Information!"  It  Just  slipped  from 
Sara's  scarcely-parted,  pallid  lips. 

"And  If  the  Duke  aeea  It— no,  you  will 
not  suffer,  none  of  as,  not  even  I.  But 
they  will  shoot  him  as  a  apy." 

She  paused,  gasped,  and  threw  out 
her  arms.  She  had  forgotten  her  own 
hurt. 

"/n^onjMKionf"  r^ieated  Sara.  She 
suddenly  glanced  Involuntarily  at  her 
bands.  She  seemed  to  hear  again  that 
horrid  clink  of  coin,  to  feel  the  weight 
of  that  heavy  bag. 

"Shoot  bim!  Kill  him!  Murder  him! 
And  be  knows  nothing.  Is  Ignorant. 
Oh,  Sara!" 

Sara  pressed  her  hands  agalnat  ber 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight. 

"Tbey  win  ahoot  him"— ahe  dragged 
at  her  neck  as  though  she  were  chok- 
ing. "Oh,  Sara,  y<t»  care  for  Graeme 
Mclnnea;  you  know,  you  know  what  it 
meane.  And  I  care  for  him— I  love  him 
—   Oh,  my  God,  how  I  love  him!"    The 
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worda  died  away  In  a  silence  tbaf 
eeemed  lifeless. 

Sara  met  ber  eyes  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  wheeled  abruptly: 

"I  win  get  the  letter,"  she  said— and 
was  gone. 

The  door  of  the  dlning-hall  was  open. 

Sera  stood  upon  Its  threshold  and 
paused. 

At  the  further  end,  within  the  circle 
of  Illumination,  stood  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  H.  R.  H.  of  York,  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  at  his  elbow.  The 
two  aides-de-camp  bad  apparently  but 
Just  entered,  and  all  four  were  deep  In 
conversation.  Mclnnee  was  speaking 
as  Sara  entered.  There  were  two  or 
three  other  men  standing  near,  but  tbey 
seemed  Insensibly  to  melt  away  as  she 
came  up  the  hall,  withdrawing  unosten- 
tatiously to  a  far  window  out  of  ear- 
shot. Lord  Lepell  bad  already  gone 
out.  Sara  noted  his  absence  with  a 
faint  access  of  relief.  Indeed,  she 
seemed  to  note  everything  down  to  the 
most  foolish  detail.  Long  before  she 
bad  reached  the  little  group  abe  had 
observed  a  white  mark  all  along  the 
underside  of  Mclnnes's  coat  rieeve. 

"I  forgot  to  warn  bIm  the  paint  on 
the  alll  waa  new,"  she  thought,  mechan- 

AU  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  as  she 
stepped,  like  a  white-robed  ghost,  out 
of  the  shadows  that  filled  the  lower  hall 
Into  the  light. 

The  Duke  bowed  and  made  a  step 
forward  to  meet  her.  Of  surprise  at 
ber  appearance  on  such  an  occasion, 
alone,  he  showed  none;  for  the  Lepells 
might  do  as  tbey  pleased,  and  do  no 
wrong,  where  any  of  the  royal  circle 
were  concerned.  Be^des,  the  Duke 
liked  pretty  faces;  be  was  always 
pleased  to  see  one. 

And,  though  no  one  of  that  circle  bad 
ever  looked  at  Sara  Lepell  without  ac- 
cording her  that  high  meed  of  admira- 
tion   which   holds   no    qualifying    ele- 
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meat,  to-ntKbt  It  waa  &  Sara  whose 
beautr  came  upon  one  and  all  Tlth  a 
sudden  sense  of  startling  revelation. 

The  copper  cnrls  were  a-gUtter  wltb 
tiny  beads  or  Iridescent  dew;  her  eyes 
abone  deep  and  daric,  the  clear  color 
on  Up  and  cheek  glowed  to  brlUlancy. 
But  there  was  more.  There  was  the 
heart  and  Bonl  of  a  woman,  fearleui 
and  unconsdouB  of  self,  looking  ont  of 
the  chlldlBbly  young  and  rounded  face; 
and  It  was  this  contrast  which  struck 
these  men,  who  had  never  before  Been 
the  little,  light-hearted,  maldenly-ra- 
serred  thing  under  the  stress  of  any 
deep,  ovMrmastering  Idea.  Tbe  Duke 
looked,  and  held  ont  bts  hand  In  kindly 
protectiop,  as  It  were.  And  His  Grace 
of  Richmond  let  hla  lined  face  relax 
Into  unnsnal  gentlenesa.  And  Mclonei 
Icoked— and  looked — and  looked.  The 
aide-de-camp  beside  him  did  not  won- 
der, either.  But  Sara  looked  at  no  one 
but  the  Duke— the  Commander-in-chief. 

"I  have  come  about  a  letter,"  she  be- 
gan. Ceremony  waa  toigotten.  She 
had  bat  the  one  thought  possesslag  her. 
Behind  It  all  she  knew  she  dared  not 
pause  to  think.  "A  letter  I  have 
dropped  bj  mistake.   And—" 

There  went  a  sort  of  lltUe  start 
through  the  four  men.  Mclnnea  sud- 
denly braced  himself  up  straight  and 
ImpasslTely  erect 

The  Duke,  Involuntarily,  thrust  his 
hand  within  th«  breast  of  bis  coat.  Sara 
stin  stood  with  upraised  eyes  fixed  un- 
swervingly upon  his  own. 

"It  waa  intnisted  to  me,"  she  said, 
steadily,  "and  I  dropped  it  by  mistake. 
I  underetood  It  bad  been  found  and 
brought  to  yon." 

"But,  my  dear  Miss  Lepell,"  began 
the  Duke:  hla  tone  was  one  of  grave 
perplexity.  "Are  you  aware — "  He 
withdrew  his  hand.  Sara  saw  It  held 
the  letter,  still  unopened.  "Are  yon 
aware  whom  this  letter  ooncems?" 

"It  is  about  M.  du  Barrl,"  said  Sara. 
"I  know.    But— but  I  lost  It.    And,  oh. 
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mayn't  1  have  It  back?"  And  she  sud- 
denly, with  an  nnconsctouB  Impulse, 
put  out  her  two  bands. 

Tbe  Duke  was  reading  tbe  onper- 
•crlption.  He  looked  the  letter  aD  ov» 
—and  th«i  at  Sara. 

Tbe  aide-de-camp  discreetly  dropped 
out  of  the  group. 

"The  Margnis  du  Barrl,"  began  the 
Duke,  slowly,  "Is  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Tou  know  that  As  mcb  no  communi- 
cations of  any  kind  may  go  to  blm 
except  throogb  our  bands.  All  his  cor- 
respondence Is  examined  llraL  1  need 
not  explain  to  yon,  I  know,  that  such 
a  course  lo  these  times  is  only  right. 
May  I  ask-" 

Sara  stood  as  though  she  bad  not 
heard. 

"May  I  not  hare  It?"  Ae  pleaded, 
hardly  above  her  breath. 

The  Duke  glanced  at  her,  and  then 
.  bock  again  at  tbe  letter.  Oood-natured 
desire  to  humor  this  pretty  creatore, 
favored  daughter  of  a  favored  host, 
wrestled  with  more  dubious  feelings. 

"Do  yon  know  who  wrote  this?"  be 
said  at  IbbL 

"Yes,"  said  Sara.  But  now  the  dark 
lashes  fell  over  her  steady  eyes. 

"It  Is  not  to  you?" 

"ffo." 

"But  you  know  what  it  is  about?" 

"Yes." 

The  Duke  cleared  hts  throat  doubtful- 
ly once  or  twice,  and  then  turned  round 
and  drank  off  the  contents  of  a  wine- 
glass at  his  elbow. 

"I'm  afraid  It  must  be  opened—" 

"Obi" 

"What  i»  It  about?" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause;  this 
time  tbe  keen  eyes  were  remorselessly 
fixed  on  her  face.  Upon  the  mirror  of 
Sara's  mind  there  suddenly  Sashed  the 
vision  of  Clementina  as  she  had  Just 
left  her— the  fever  In  tbe  black  eyes, 
the  ring  In  tbe  broken  voice,  her  words, 
her—  She  raised  her  eyes  and  met  the 
Duke's  squarely. 
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"It  !■  a  love  letter,"  ahe  said,  nnfaL- 
terlnslf. 

Trothful  and  candid  as  a  child's  In- 
deed was  her  gaxe.  A  moment  before 
Truth,  in  drooping  lids  and  quivering 
voice,  had  worn  all  the  appearance  of 
ml  It.    Now— 

He  scrutinized,  and  b^eved.  There 
waa  no  room  for  distrust  of  a  LepeU. 

"Ob.  Indeed!" 

A  little  smile,  In  fact,  began  to  curve 
his  llpa.  Hla  Orace  of  BIcbmond  was 
nialdng  no  secret  of  hla  amusement 
It  seemed  to  them  now  to  be  all  part 
of  a  guUelese,  If  not  overwise,  comedy. 

"In  that  case— I  would  willingly  meet 
your  wishes.  Miss  Lepell;  you  know  It, 
I  am  sure.  Perhaps  a  mere  glance 
would  suffice.    Just  for  form's  sake — " 

"Obi"  She  strangled  the  cry  of  ter- 
ror. She  could  only  curtsey  In  rilent 
acknowledgement,  but  a  great  tear  rose 
and  fell  with  a  splash. 

"Ob,  well,  after  all-"  The  kind, 
good-natured  face  looked  decidedly  dis- 
composed, and  then  lightened,  as  a  new 
Idea  of  compromise  suggested  Itself. 

"Perhaps  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
inquire  Into  such  things:  thongh,  be- 
lieve me,  I  am  really  not  wttbout  my 
sympathies!  Suppose  we  delegate  Mr. 
Vclnnee  here.  Tours  was  the  treasure- 
troveT"  Well  did  be  surmise  bow 
tblngs  stood  between  the  "Bonny  Sara" 
and  his  favorite  alde-de-campL 

McInoeB  bowed. 

"Just  glance  at  it  and  then  give  It  to 
Miss  LepeU.  The  merest  formality," 
turning  again  to  Sara.  "Military  dis- 
cipline I  need  hardly  excuse  to  your 
father's  daughter." 

He  made  her  a  kindly  little  bow. 

Bnt  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said,  and  Sara  knew  It.  Under  all  the 
good  humor  the  final  word  bad  been 
proDOunced. 

It  was  a  concession,  but  only  a  com- 
promise. Hclnnes  took  the  letter,  and 
broke  tbe  seal.  Not  once  until  now 
had  Sant  dared  to  look  at  blm.   The 


Duke  had  turned  delil>erately  aside, 
and  was  chatting  with  His  Grace  of 
Richmond.    Nottody  else  took  note. 

These  two  were  as  much  alone  as 
though  there  were  none  else  In  tbe 
whole  world  beside  them.  Mclnnes 
smootbed  out  the  sheet.  Not  a  muscle 
of  bis  Impassive  countenance  moved, 
neither  by  word  nor  sign  did  he  betray 
himself;  while  Sara,  with  her  big  eyes 
fixed  In  strained  misery,  followed  hla 
as  they  travelled  over  tbe  paper. 
Would  It  never  end?  A  great,  cold 
wave  swept  up  and  down  and  over  her. 
All  her  being  seemed  concentrated  In 
tbe  following  of  the  dicker  of  bis  eye- 
lids as  be  traced  tbe  zigzag  lines.  And 
tb«i  be  looked  up,  and  Sara  threw 
back  ber  bead  and  fronted  him.  There 
rose  up  all  at  once  within  her  a  desper- 
ate defiance.  She  would  dare  blm  to 
betray  her! 

Tbeir  eyes  met  The  pause  seemed 
endless— Sara  Aivered  down  to  her 
floger-tlps.  He  made  a  step  forward 
and  bowed  towards  tbe  Commander-in- 
chief.  The  Duke  glanced  Interrogative- 
ly—caught his  eye,  and  nodded  compre- 
hensively. 

"I  have  tbe  honor-,"  said  Mclnnes, 
formally. 

Tbe  room  was  ginning  round,  and 
tbe  candles  danced  like  wllls-o'-tbe- 
wlsp — but  Sara  was  clntching  tbe  letter 
to  her  breast  witb  both  hands.  8be 
closed  ber  eyes.  T^ere  was  a  confused 
medley,  as  It  appeared  to  ber,  of  forms, 
and  figures,  and  voices.  Little  spectres 
Jeering  and  pointing  at  her.  The  ale 
full  of  scorn,  and  contempt,  and  con- 
demnation. 

Clementina's  face  came  looming  be- 
tween— 'Toil  care  for  Graeme  Mc- 
lnnes." 

Did  she?  And  what  bad  she  donel 
"Vlliai  bad  she  done?  He  bad  soiled  his 
honor— for  ber.    To  save  hers. 

She  opened  her  eyes.  The  room  was 
empty.  She  saw  the  last  officer  trail- 
ing out  as  be  followed  bis  superiors. 
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OdI?  Graeme  McItmeB  was  standing 
over  agalDst  her,  cold,  impasslTO— 
heaven B,  how  rtem! 

And  a  dreadHul  overvFbelmIng  feeling 
of  sheer  phf  elcal  fear  came  upon  her. 
Her  heart  stood  still  within  her— for 
one  awful  moment  lite  Itself  seemed 
snepeoded. 

"How  came  yov  to  know  Aoy- 
thlng  about  this?" 

Sara  made  no  reply— In  point  of  fact 
Bbe  could  not 
"Who  gave  you  the  letter?" 
"Was  It  your  cousin  Clementina?" 
He  paused. 

"Do  you  not  think  that  you  owe  It  to 
me  to  tell  me  the  truth?" 

He  did  not  Intentionally  emphasize 
the  last  word— Indeed,  It  was  really  the 
struggle  with  Innate  Scotch  reserve 
that  made  his  voice  sound  so  bard.  But 
to  Sara  It  came  like  a  scourge.  Still, 
she  said  nothing — what  could  she  say? 
It  seemed  to  her  there  was  nothing. 
Out  of  her  own  mouth  she  stood  con- 
victed; there  vai  nothing  left  to  say. 
She  merely  began  to  feel  within  her- 
self how  intolerably  tired  she  was:  how 
Dumb,  and  cold,  and  weak. 

Mclnnes  stood  and  looked  down  at 
her;  with  out  Comment  he  brought  for- 
ward a  chair  and  put  her  into  it.  Then 
going  to  the  table  be  poured  out  a  glass 
of  wine  and  held  it  himself  to  her  lips. 
Sara  drank  obediently.  When  he  had 
put  the  glass  down: 

"And  how  was  it  they  took  you  for 
Clementina?"  he  a^ed,  abruptly. 

"1  had  on  her  cloak,"  replied  Sara, 
unsuspectingly. 

A  little  smile  of  triumph  crossed  Mc- 
Innes's  lips.  She  did  not  notice  when 
he  left  the  room,  and  still  sat  mechani- 
cally fingering  the  empty  wineglass  be- 
side her,  until  presently  it  occurred  to 
her  that  it  was  growing  very  late  and 
that  the  servants  ought  to  be  coming  to 
clear  the  hall.  It  might  provoke  com- 
ment were  she  found  there  all  by  her- 
self;  besides,   Clementina     would    be 
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waiting.  She  got  up  and  made  her 
way  to  her  own  Uttle  white-panelled 
sitting-room;  was  it  only— how  long? 
An  hour?  Two,  three,  since  she  had 
left  it?  She  sat  down-on  the  window 
seat  and  laid  her  head  on  the  sill,  "Jnat 
where  the  paint  came  off,"  she  mur- 
mured, half  unconsciously,  to  herself; 

"I  must  go  and  tell  Clementina— 
when  I've  rested  Just  a  little  bit" 

Instead  of  which  she  quietly  fainted 
away,  and  when  she  roused  It  was  to 
find  her  head  resting  instead  against  a 
cloth  coat,  and  Graeme  Mclnnes's  voice 
in  her  ears. 

"Hadn't  you  l>etter  let  me  take  care 
of  you  for  the  future?"  he  said. 

Sara  liked  the  feel  of  that  coat 
against  her  cheek;  it  brought  her  some- 
how a  comforting  assurance  of  safety 
and  protection.  She  nestled  a  little 
closet  for  all  answer. 

The  Mclnnes  had  found  less  than  no 
difficulty  in  abstracting  the  truth  from 
Clementina.  Neither  had  he  to  go  far 
In  search  of  her.  She  had  crawled  out 
again  half  way  down  the  stairs,  atid 
the  first  thing  his  eyes  fell  upon  when 
he  left  the  dinlng-ball  was  her  white 
face  gleaming,  as  she  lay  huddled  up 
in  the  wide  recess  that  lighted  the  first 
shallow  flight. 

But  when  she  had  finished,  answered 
all  his  questions,  and  wound  up  with  a 
Uttle  mocking  laugh,  that  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  drawn  pallid  ex- 
haustion of  her  face,  Mclnnes  found 
very  little  to  say.  Argument  with  a 
woman  In  the  last  stage  of  acute  physi- 
cal suffering,  and  whose  callous  de- 
fiance Is  too  carelessly  patent  for  any 
possibility  of  Its  being  assumed.  Is  a 
thing  in  which  a  man  finds  himself  at 
an  Insurmountable  disadvantage. 

"So  now  you  see,"  she  said,  Indiffer- 
ently. It  was  the  indifference  bom  of 
despair.  "Ton  know  all  about  It  and 
can  do  as  you  like.  Nothing  matters 
now.    Clap  me  In  gaol  for  all  I  care— 
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whet«  better  men  are—,"  sbe  laoghed 
bflTihly.  "Tell  tbe  world;  tell  every 
one.  Disgrace  me  wherever  you  please. 
I  don't  care.  I've  lost  You've  won— 
you  and  yonr  king.  Fah!  niat's  all— 
And  If  I'd  tbe  cbance  over  again  I 
should  do  Just  tbe  same;  so  now  you 
know.  You  needn't  think  I'm  In  the 
least  sorry— except  in  t>elng  found  out 
AAamed?  Why,  pray?  I've  never 
owned  yonr  »oMt<ont  Kmg.  Hy  King 
Is—,"  her  lip  curled  a  moment 

Sbe  threw  back  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  unflinchingly  In  the  face.  "The 
MarqnlB  du  Barrl,"  be  Intuitively 
guessed  was  tbe  ending  to  that  sen- 
tence, and  somehow  th«  gesture  re- 
minded blm  of  Sara.  He  put  up  one 
band  deprecatlngly. 

"lou  assure  me  Du  Barrl  knew  noth- 
ing o<  youi^your  design?" 

"J  never  told  blm,"  said  Clementina, 
with  a  weary  petulance  in  her  voice 
that  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  her 
words.  Her  thoughts  seemed  already 
to  have  flown  beyond  blm. 

"Well,"  she  said,  again,  "I've  nothing 
more  to  s^.  Do  as  you  like.  Perhaps 
yon'n  excuse  me  now.  Why  not  go 
back  to  Sara?  Poor  little  Sara.  Fancy 
her  romancing  like  that!  And  to  her 
hero,  the  Dnkel"  And  she  began  to 
langh  in  her  old,  mocking  way  that  cov- 
ered so  much. 

Hclnnes  went 

And  exactly  what  he  did  or  how  be 
did  it  neither  Clementina  nor  Sara  ever 
wholly  knew.  But  certain  things  hap- 
pened In  that  community  which  bore 
more  or  less  on  all  their  fortunes  before 
many  months  had  passed. 


Por  the  Marquis  du  Barrl  was  Imme- 
diately transferred  to  Brighton',  but 
the  next  list  of  prisoners  to  be  ex- 
changed bore  his  name. 

And  Clementina,  of  her  own  accord, 
resigned  her  post  at  Court,  but  it  was 
merely  to  settle  down  at  tbe  Manor. 
And  the  little,  old  summer-bouse  was 
pulled  down;  but  my  Lord  Lepell  never 
missed  it,  and  It  was  Princess  Sara 
who  ordered  It  to  be  done.  I  think  my- 
self that  tbe  repairing  of  that  breach  In 
tbe  wall  was  accomplished  by  tbe  same 
local  talent  which  had,  so  Ingeniously, 
turned  it  to  acconnt;  and  make  no 
doubt  those  masons  and  carpenters 
smiled  grimly  enough  to  themselves 
over  the  Job. 

But  there  was  one  penalty  tbe  Prin- 
cess will  always  have  to  pay.  For  next 
time  she  saw  the  Duke  It  was  with 
Graeme  Hclnnes,  as  her  ;iane^  beside 
her.  And  the  Duke,  as  she  curtseyed 
ti  receive  bis  good  wishes,  first  kissed 
her  gallantly  on  the  forehead,  and  then 
looked  from  her  to  his  Junior  aide-de- 
camp with  a  subdued  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

"So  my  aide-de-camp  Is  going  to  re- 
vise your  correspondence  altogettier,  is 
be.  Miss  Lepell?"  be  said,  and  laugbed 
as  he  passed  on. 

And  Sara  knew  that  her  falsehood 
bad  been  believed  only  too  well,  with  a 
possible  Interpretation  which  was  as 
gaU  and  aloes  to  her  proud  spirit 

For  It  Is  certain  that  so  long  as  tbe 
Duke  does  not  know  tbe  whole  truth 
he  will  choose  to  believe  bis  own  ver- 

riolet  A.  StoijMDn. 
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Khaki  is  primarily  a  color  and  not  a 
material.  The  word  Is  of  Indian  derl- 
Tatlon,  and  means  dust  or  mud-colored. 
There  seems  every  llkellliood  that  "the 
thin  red  line"  will  disappear,  and  that 
kbakl  will  become  the  fighting  color  of 
the  British  Army.  Lovers  of  military 
spectacles  need  pot  repine;  Mr.  Atkins 
will  still  cootlDue  to  don  his  scarlet 
tunic  for  ceremonial  occasions.  Khaki 
-was  worn  in  India  by  BrillBh  regiments 
certainly  twenty  years  ago,  perhaps 
earlier.  India  is  a  land  of  many  cli- 
mates, BO  that  a  good  deal  of  latitude 
Is  allowed  to  the  regimental  officers  as 
to  the  way  In  wblcta  their  men  shall  be 
dressed.  A  regiment  receives  from  the 
Indian  Government  so  much  money  In 
lieu  of  clotblDg  which  It  does  not  want, 
and  with  this  purchases  clothing  which 
It  does.  In  this  way  kbakl  probably 
came  Into  use.  It  was  worn  by  the 
\iatlTe  troops  anterior  to  Its  adoption  by 
our  own  men.  Khaki  Is  really  tbe  color 
vt  the  soil  of  India. 

The  Qrat  official  Issue  of  kbakl  by  the 
Home  Government  was  for  the  Egyp- 
taln  campaign  of  1S82.  A  gray  serge 
waa  tried,  but  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Khaki  has  been  used  In  all  our  opera- 
tions in  Egypt  since,  and  found  as  suit- 
able for  that  country  as  for  India. 

Tbe  cloth  Is  not  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  contracted  for  with  certain 
Manchester  firms.  Formerly,  one  firm 
had  the  virtual  monopoly  of  the  supply. 
There  were  others  who  could  supply 
kbakl  cloth,  but  their  dye  was  not  a 
fast  one.  After  prolonged  experiments 
they  overcame  the  difficulty,  and  the 
Government  now  draws  its  supplies 
from  several  mills.  Also,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  new  material,  there  was 
at  first  some  trouble  In  tbe  sewing;  the 
needle  grew  almost  red  hot.    This  was 


remedied  by  tbe  simple  device  of  soap- 
ing tbe  seams. 

Tbe  only  compl^nts  received  at  tbe 
Army  Clothing  Department  at  Flmlico 
have  been  on  tbe  score  of  the  dye.  A 
part  of  each  lot  of  cloth  l>ougbt  Is  test- 
ed by  boiling  In  salt  water  and  In  a 
atrong  solution  of  soda.  But  sometimes 
— U  is  unavoidable  In  dealing  with  lance 
quantities  of  cloth— there  will  be  a 
small  piece  which  has  not  taken  the 
dye.  Also  the  Army  Clothing  people 
are-  unable  to  prevent  Tommy  from 
using  such  strong  washing  solutions  as 
no  self-respecting  color  would  stand. 

Pimlico  absot^  between  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  and  a  million  yards  of 
khaki  annually.  This  year's  total  will 
probably  be  much  larger,  for  the  cam- 
paign In  South  Africa  haS' fallowed 
up  the  stocks  accumulated  and  they 
will  have  to  be  replaced.  The  huge 
stock  of  uniforms  kept  at  the  Army 
Clothing  Depot  Is  part  of  tbe  system 
which  enables  us  to  mobilise  an  Army 
Corps  in  so  short  a  time  as  makes  con- 
tinental critics  cease  their  carping  for 
a  while  at  our  snp[iosed  military  in- 
efficiency. 

Neither  the  khaki  nor  tbe  uniform  Is 
made  at  Pimlico.  Tbe  lengths  of  cloth 
are  given  out  to  contractors,  who  return 
them  in  the  form  of  tunics  and  "contin- 
uations"—trousers  for  the  foot- soldier, 
breeches  for  tbe  cavalryman.  The  work 
Is  not  confined  to  London;  contracts 
are  given  to  firms  all  over  the  country. 
Uniforms  are  Dot  made  to  measure, 
but  In  sizes  to  be  adapted  by  tbe  regi- 
mental tailors.  No  difference  Is  made 
In  the  material  of  tbe  ofllcers'  uniforms, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  British  o^cer  buys 
his  own  of  an  army  outfitter. 

The  kbakl  tunic  has  two  large  out- 
side breast-pockets,  each  with  a  flap. 
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TiMBe  are  really  double  pockets,  for 
they  are  anbdivlded  so  as  to  bold  a 
store  of  reserre  ammunition  In  addition 
to  tbe  handkerchief  and  any  small  pet- 
sooal  belongings.  Tbe  ordinary  supply 
of  ammnnUlon  Is,  of  course,  carried  In 
tbe  bandolier,  which  Is  of  brown  leather 
to  match  the  khaki.  There  are  also 
two  small  Bklrt-pocketB.  One  holds  a 
card  with  name,  nnmber,  and  state- 
ment as  to  the  next-of-kin  of  tbe  wear- 
er, tbe  other  a  supply  of  lint  for  "first 
aid."  The  old  serge  tunic,  which  tbe 
khaki  has  ousted,  was  designed  to  serve 
for  either  borne  or  foreign  service.  But 
the  two  outside  pockets  were  In  the 
skirt,  Instead  of  tbe  breast,  and  the 
flaps  were  sewn  down  so  that  tbe 
pockets  could  not  be  used,  Tbe  two 
pockets  on  tbe  inside,  for  tbe  card  and 
tbe  iint,  existed  In  the  same  rudiment- 
ary condition.  It  was  an  easy  matter, 
however,  to  bring  them  Into  use,  when 
on  active  service,  by  simply  ripping  up 
the  stitches. 

Each  suit  of  khski  costs  the  Govern- 
ment about  eleven  shltlUigs.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that,  at  this  price,  there  Is  very 
little  wool  in  tbe  material.  It  la,  in 
fact,  made  almost  entirely  of  cotton. 
They  are,  however,  making  a  woollen 
kbakl  at  Flmlico,  which  it  la  hoped  will 
reach  tbe  troops  In  time  for  tbe  South 
African  summer,  notable  for  Its  heavy 
thunderstorms.  For  cotton  clothing  Is 
quite  Inadeguate  ae  a  protection  against 
a  tropical  downpour,  and  worn  under 
such  conditions  Is  exceedingly  un- 
healthy. 

You  cannot  get,  however,  the  exact 
khaki  shade  In  woollen.  Bnt  tbe  differ- 
ence, though  quite  perceptible  on  com- 
parison. Is  of  little  practical  import- 
ance. The  cost  of  the  woollen  material 
is  four  times  that  of  tbe  cotton.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  tbat  it  will  even- 
tually take  tbe  place  altogether  of  the 
cotton,  wtiich,  though  exceedingly  dur- 
able. Is  wanting  In  warmth. 

Kbakl  will  protHibly  be  found  to  be 
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tbe  best  color  for  tbe  African  veldt  as 
for  tbe  plains  of  India  and  Egypt.  In- 
vlslblUty,  which  Is  aimed  at,  is,  of 
course,  largely  a  question  of  back- 
ground. Scarlet,  strange  as  It  may  ap> 
pear,  is  said  to  lie  the  "second  best" 
color  for  Invisibility,  and  It  Is  cool, 
offering  the  least  resistance  to  tbe  rays 
of  the  sun.  Sir  Charles  Napier  upheld 
the  scarlet  coat  on  the  ground  that  the 
color  inspired  fear  by  setting  up  sug- 
gestions of  wounds  and  death  in  tbe 
minds  of  the  foe. 

Khaki  is  not  Issued  to  a  regiment 
until  It  Is  going  on  foreign  service.  It 
is  worn  by  all  garrisons  abroad.  The 
puttie  and  helmet-cover  of  klukl  are 
supplementary  to  the  tunic  and  frock. 
The  puttie,  or  bandage,  takes  the  place 
of  tbe  leather  leggings  worn  on  home 
service.  Putties  are  always  of  wool, 
and  woven  of  tbe  width  In  which  they 
are  supplied,  so  tbat  they  have  only  to 
be  cut  to  their  length.  In  tbe  Infantry 
It  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  trouser. 
In  the  cavalry  It  is  wound  round  the 
leg  up  to  the  riding  breeches.  Tbe 
khaki  helmet-cover  hides  the  brass  fit- 
tings which,  glistening  In  the  sun, 
would  tMtray  the  wearer  to  tbe  enemy 
out  "sniping".  In  tbe  last  Transvaal 
war  some  of  our  troops  anticipated  the 
helmet-cover  by  staining  their  head- 
wear,  which  was  white,  of  a  coffee- 
color. 

Khaki  seems  likely  to  have  a  thor- 
ough trial  In  South  Africa.  The  ar- 
mored trains  are  painted  of  a  klmki 
color,  whilst  the  big  guns,  the  straw 
hats  of  the  sailors,  tbe  t^ayonets  of  tbe 
Infantry,  and  tbe  swords  and  lances  of 
the  cavalry  have  all  taken  over  a  sim- 
ilar hue. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  clothing  of 
tbe  color  of  tbe  soli  was  of  advantage 
to  the  soldier  and  tbe  sportsman  was 
recognized  a  great  many  years  before 
khaki  came  to  uB  by  way  of  India.  Of 
this,  tbe  color  of  the  covert-coat,  the 
name  of  which  survives  Its  use,  bean 
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wltneis.  Army  reform,  bowever,  baa  conflae  him  In  tlght-llttlng  ckithea, 
Klwaya  been  a  slow  and  tedioas  pro-  whlcb  make  exertion  Impoaatble.  Mean- 
cess.  Had  It  been  otberwlse  tbe  opln-  while  ttaere  Is  Ukelf  to  be  a  t>oom  In 
ion  of  Lord  Wolaeler— tbat  a  British  khaU  amongst  non-combatants  as  well 
general  reminded  htm  of  nothing  so  as  combatants.  Ehakl  la  going  to  be 
"inch  as  a  monkey  on  a  barrel-organ—  a  fttshlonable  color  If  tbe  windows  of 
could  not  be  quoted.  the  tailors  and  the  dressmakers  may 

The  Introduction  of  khakt  Is  the  flrst  be  relied  on.  In  another  field,  one  en- 
ImjHirtant  step  towards  a  much-needed  terprlslng  pnbllsber  has  Issued  a  book 
revolution  In  mllitacr  dress.  The  khaki  oo  the  British  Armj,  bound  In  khaki, 
tuntc  is  loose  and  comfortable.  The  ^"^  ^  second  a  Bible  In  a  almllar  dress, 
opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground  at  specially  designed  for  soldiers  and  sail- 
last,  that  If  a  man  has  to  use  his  limbs  o'^  ^"^^  to  be  known  as  the  "Knapsack 
In  attack  and  defence.  It  Is  not  weU  to  Bible". 

OoM  Worm.  Leonard  W.  IMUniftto*. 


QUESTIONS. 

The  children  say,  at  dose  ot  day, 

WbcD  earth  Is  -wrapped  In  sleev. 
That  night  has  pot  cknid-Autters  In, 

And  bidden  Done  to  peep. 

"God's  cancUes  Milnel"  these  balms  of  mine 

Ezdalm  with  mptnred  gnxe; 
Hiey  wonder  where  tlie  sun  slips  down. 

And  hoiw  the  moonbeam  playe. 

Why  worlds  rev<Hre  'Us  hard  to  soIts, 

Why  f  rIeiulB  blow  hot  and  cold, 
Wliy  nought  worth  having  -can  be  bought. 

Nor  love  eked  ont  with  gold. 

Nor  none  may  know  liow-  friend  and  foe 

Oaii'  bold  th  >  same  Ideal, 
And  one  be  ctotchlng  faJsritood,  while 

Tbe  other  gnwps  the  real 

Tls  out  ot  ken:  grown  babes  are  men 

And  life  a  trackless  wild. 
Who  knows  If  Pate  be  Jntrdest  when 

W«  Uilnk  «he  most  has  smtted. 
And  he  be  nearest  far  to  Truth 

Who  seeks  her  at  a  child! 
OI..«.I«n-.  J«r«l.  ^  *■  """Hf. 
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It  Is  not  neceflsarr  to  be  a  confirmed 
reallBt  to  grant  that  all  departmentB  ot 
llf«  are  capable  ot  literal?  treatment, 
li  sbonld  follow,  aiace  even  the  vota- 
ries of  literature  are  not  averse  to  a 
llvellbood,  tbat  the  tides  ot  Ufe  wbtch 
aroDse  most  popular  Interest  should 
also  most  stimulate  the  efforts  ot  the 
writer.  The  conclusion  ought  not  the 
leas  to  bold  gooA  If  the  object  of  Inter- 
est Is,  In  Itself,  trivial  or  of  sUght  con- 
em  to  disciples  of  the  soul.  The  char- 
acter of  a  man  or  of  a  nation  Is  com- 
pact of  dailr  trivialities  which  are 
themselves  In  part  t>otb  cause,  compan- 
ion and  product  of  the  more  serious 
personality. 

From  the  Duke  of  Wellington  down- 
wards have  emanated  platitudes  on  the 
larger  effects  of  sport  on  the  Bngllsb 
character.  It  has  become  a  truism  that 
the  playing  mania  ot  Englishmen  la 
both  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  char- 
acter ot  the  nation.  Whether  the  use 
of  the  bicycle,  which  has  perfected  the 
emancipation  of  women,  will  Increase 
the  bealtb  and  bulk  of  the  coming  race 
Is  a  point  on  which  doctors  disagree; 
bat  there  can  be  no  question  that  pro- 
ficiency In  commerce,  not  less  than  In 
battling,  has  been  acquired  by  games 
of  football,  for  to  the  gaining  of  suc- 
cess Is  any  department  of  life  an  early 
training  In  the  art  of  physical  competi- 
tion Is  on  Invaluable  ally.  To  quote  a 
fresh  Instance,  the  charge  made  by  the 
Ualakand  Field-force  across  the  foot- 
ball-ground without  question  owed  the 
crown  of  Its  vigor  to  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arena.  Games,  ss  well 
as  arms  and  missions,  win  us  lands  and 
help  our  colonisers  to  maintain  that 
most  valuable  of  Anglo-Saxon  qualities, 
the  capacity  for  making  a  home  In  any 
locality.  A  historian  of  the  [lerlod  will 
confess  to  a  material  tin  of  omission 


It  the  club  that  drove  a  long  ball  on  tha 
heights- ot  Chltral,  «r  the  ball  that  was 
bunkered  in  a  skull  on  the  plains  ot 
Benin,  Is  disregarded  in  his  annals.. 
Instances  of  the  kind  may  be  mulUplled 
Indefinitely.  A  yacht-race  has  caused 
International  trouble;  the  absence  of  oa 
emperoi  from  Cowes  has  affected  the 
Stock  Exchange;  the  no-balling  of  an 
Australian  bowler  may  have  well  re- 
tarded the  acceptance  of  a  postal  re- 
form or  an  Imperial  scheme.  The 
ubiquitous  Inslstance  of  games  Is  an 
unavoidable  fact  The  Prince  of  Wales 
views  a  racket-match  between  two  pro- 
fessionals where  the  stake  Is  as  much 
as  £2,000;  oar  politicians  give  prises  at 
a  professional  football-match,  or  take 
recreation  all  round  the  silver  girdle 
of  the  Island.  It  has  been  gravely  ar- 
gued that  the  revival  of  the  Olympic; 
games  relusplred  the  Greeks  with  the 
pride  that  precipitated  their  fight  with, 
Turkey. 

In  a  less  startling,  but  even  more  sig- 
nificant, maimer,  sporting  phrases  and 
metaphors  have  to  take  their  place  In 
the  language.  Even  Walter  Scott  (Iml. 
tated  here  as  In  other  respects  by  Stev-; 
enson)  not  Infrequently  employs  such 
phrases  as  a  mell-tetd  man,  while  the 
present  novelist,  and  even  historian, 
appears  to  find  a  difficulty  In  avoiding 
such  familiar  metaphors  as  a  goo^ 
ttinlngi,  a  ftne  stroke,  a  record,  a  last  lap, 
and  enlarges,  if  he  does  not  adorn,  his 
vocabulary  by  talking  ot  men  wh<» 
pull  well  tofftlher,  or  play  the  game. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  an  Inac- 
curacy to  claim  for  the  prevalence  ot 
the  love  of  games  a  modern  emphasis. 
Not  even  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  put  his 
athletes  on  »nch  a  pedestal  as  the  de^ 
cadent  or  even  classical  Greek.  Bveq 
the  DaUy  Telegraph  woald  not,  Iq 
straining  for  a  hyperbole,  report  wlU( 
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Tlmcydldea  that  we  welcomed  a.  vlc- 
lorloas  general  as  an  atblete.  Lord 
Kltcheifer  Is  still  greater  than  tbe  win- 
ner of  any  champlonehip.  A  lyric  on 
training  haa  not  yet  found  a  Dlche  lu 
the  temple  of  fame,  nor  baa  Mr.  Kipling 
risked  with  Flndar  bis  popnlarlty  by 
offering  such  a  banal  exordium  as 
tester  K»  Ae«(.  Even  If  tbe  subject  be 
made  Insular,  serious  references  to 
games  make  their  way  from  time  to 
time  Into  past  literature.  To  take  two 
of  the  most  obvious  and  oldest  in- 
stances, Robert  Ascbam  (If  a  school- 
master  counts)  devoted  an  entire  book 
to  the  subject,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  true  precursor  of  the  Badmin- 
ton Series,  and  Henry  the  Fifth's  re- 
jection of  tbe  French  tennis-balls  Is 
accurate  and  serious  and  classical 
enough  for  quotation.  Research  could, 
no  doubt,  moke  a  large  and  contlnnons 
list  of  such  allusions  even  If  we  do  not 
accept  the  hottest  period  of  Puritan  in- 
tolerance. 

Tbe  Anglo-Saxon  has  always  loved 
athletics,  and  his  Interest  has  from  time 
to  time  become  styllshlr  articulate,  but 
It,  nevertheless,  remains  true  that  a 
new  era  has  Just  commenced  In  the 
history  of  sport.  We  are  athletes  as 
were  never  our  ancestors.  Games, 
such  as  football  or  pedestrian  sports, 
have  oidy,  within  the  last  few  years, 
l>egan  to  shake  off  their  plebeian  odor. 
Capitalized  society  may  be  still  Igno- 
rant of  the  off-side  rule,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  mysteries  of  level 
ttme,  or  some  may  still  be  so  Ill-read 
as  to  be  unable  to  discriminate  between 
a  cut  and  a  piiil;  but  the  fact  that  snch 
mysteries  exist,  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  footlNiIl,  that  seventy  thousand 
persons  will  collect  to  see  a  single 
match,  that  tbe  Americans  (In  Amer- 
ica) run  faster  than  the  Bnglish,  now 
come  before  the  notice  of  the  cultured 
as  well  as  of  an  esoteric  circle  of  arti- 
sans and  professionals.  Hie  cat  Is  be- 
ginning to  look  at  the  king;  football 


and  mnnlDg,  for  Instance,  whose  home 
is  at  the  seat  of  learning,  almost  take 
their  stand  by  tbe  more  aristocratic 
games,  by  tennis,  or  by  cricket— the 
game  of  kings  and  the  king  of  games. 

On  this  truth,  or  perhaps  truism,  It 
is  necessary  lo  Intist  In  order  to  point 
out  tbe  rather  eccentric  fashion  In 
which  the  literary  capacity  of  the  new 
Interest  has  been  developed.  Field- 
sports,  which  are  not  at  present  under 
discussion,  have  been  often  tastefully 
treated.  Tbe  horse  has  especially  pro- 
vided Inspiration;  Indeed,  where  any 
animal  Is  prominent,  from'  the  dogs  of 
which  Sir  Walter  was  so  fond,  to  the 
tIger-bantIng  elephant  of  a  child's 
story-book,  the  writer,  in  his  story, 
has  afforded  pleasant  reading  to  the 
sportsman  of  the  field.  The  most  mod- 
em writers  have  here  done  little  more 
than  maintain  a  fine  precedent,  though 
perhaps  nothing  of  the  sort  In  literature 
has  come  quite  within  reach  of  the 
polo-match  of  Mr.  Kipling's  "Maltese 
Cat".  But  in  tbe  treatment  of  games 
where  unqualified  man  Is  engaged,  the 
contrast  Is  remarkable.  In  this  sphere 
our  great  writers,  whenever  they  dare 
approach  the  subject,  stumble  hopeless- 
ly. Tbe  Muggleton  cricket- match,  of 
course,  was  meant  to  be  a  broad  farce, 
but  even  a  farce  should  not  offend  by 
an  unhappy  misconception  of  special 
Idioms;  tbe  cricket-match  again  In 
"Diana  of  the  Cross  ways",  though 
treated  In  no  fulness,  inevitably  Irri- 
tates the  specialist  by  an  awkwardness 
of  handling  not  common  In  the  author. 
One  reason  why,  In  this  reference  only. 
Imagination  has  proved  unable  to  com- 
pensate for  lack  of  experience  Is,  that 
In  the  past  the  bulk  of  readers  were  as 
ignorant  as  the  author,  and  even  the 
most  Inspired  writer  unconsciously 
adapts  hie  standard  to  his  public. 

But  tbe  times  are  changing,  and  tbe 
change  has  been  so  rapid  that  we  may 
claim  for  tbe  present  decade  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  first  of  a  new  epoch.  Oamea 
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bare  reached  a  new  stage  of  modernltr, 
If  that  ugly  term  of  relativity  has  any 
algnlBcaDce  left.  T&e  race  la  becoming 
pbllo-athletlc  througtiout  and  atbletlc 
In  Its  bulk.  As  bIku  and  nltness  of  tbe 
truth  the  Literature  of  Sport,  If  tbe 
word  ts  n6t  too  big,  stands  most  prom- 
ineutly  In  contrast  vlth  tbe  past. 

To  begin  with  tbe  papers.  Journal- 
ism ts,  perhaps,  not  literature,  nor  often 
much  like  It.  even  In  Its  higher  flights. 
MoreoTer,  tbe  sporting  correspondent 
provides  less  Intellectual  and  less  sty- 
lish reading  tban  auy  of  bis  fraternity. 
A  little  while  back  he  was  a  proverb 
tor  murderous 'assaults  on  tbe  mother- 
tongue.  Be  was  as  Innocent  of  gram- 
mar as  of  taste,  mistaking  patches  of 
affectation  for  the  true  color  of  style. 
Overcome,  as  must  be  any  one  who 
bas  attempted  to  write  sporting  notes, 
by  tbe  dulnesB  of  verbal  iteration,  he 
sought,  and  stUl  seeks,  In  the  lower 
ranks  to  win  freshness  by  ontrageons 
see  of  synonyms.  Be  resembled  a 
schoolboy  with  no  knowledge  of  his 
language,  but  with  an  excellent  gradus. 
The  one  turns  out  prose,  tbe  other 
verses,  of  a  sort.  Here  are  some  in- 
stances taken  from  a  casual  column. 
In  one  account  of  a  football-malcb,  tbe 
ball  Is  styled  Indifferently  the  orh,  tbe 
<I)h«re,  tbe  teiUher;  It  Is  propelled  or 
featlv  manipulated  (to  hand  tbe  t>aU  It 
may  be  Indicated  Is  against  the  rules); 
the  goals  are  the  uprlghti,  the  horizon- 
tal, or  tbe  net.  A  similar  straining 
after  novelty  appears  In  a  descilptlau 
of  athletic  sporta  Tbe  winner  breaitt 
the  mtreted  and.  If  be  has  run  very  fast, 
iefeatt  the  tcythe-bearer  ^v  a  tithe. 

If  we  go  to  America  the  disease  Is,  of 
conrse.  Infinitely  worse.  An^tblete  Is 
not  only  personally  described  In  the 
very  grossest  style,  bat  a  family  his- 
tory and  elaborate  feelings  are  Invented 
for  bim  without  stint  or  shame.  When, 
In  189S,  an  English  learn  of  athletes 
Journeyed  to  New  York,  the  sporting 
papers,  overjoyed  at  tbe  match,  sur- 
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passed  themselves.  In  one,  after  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  extreme  beau- 
ty of  tbe  Englishmen,  an  Imaginative 
writer  distanced  all  his  competitors  to 
tbe  extent  of  telling  how  In  the  even- 
ings the  team  played  soft  serenades  on 
their  banjos,  and  tbe  tears  rose  to  their 
bright  blue  eyes  as  the  notes  of  "Tbe 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me"  carried  thought 
across  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
have  never  been  so  bad  as  that  in  Eng- 
land, and,  on  tbe  whole,  we  are  getting 
less  bad.  The  poetic  painter  of  person- 
alities has  surrendered  his  place  to  a 
more  prosaic  penman  with  a  less  ebul- 
lient store  of  mixed  metaphor,  though 
instead  of  the  vulgarity  of  expressed 
description,  the  athlete  Is  not  seldom 
subjected  to  an  equally  gruesome  pho- 
tographic portraiture.  But  It  is,  per- 
haps, too  much  to  expect  artistic  treat- 
aent  of  games  in  the  daily  press.  In 
respect  of  football,  at  any  rate,  tbe 
nature  of  the  game,  the  fact  of  the  pub- 
lic's supreme,  but  regrettaible.  Interest 
In  professional  leagues,  necessarily  en- 
tails a  certain  indelicacy  of  treatment, 
which  will  not  be  cured  until  the  word 
popular  loses  Its  derivative  association 
with  vtUffor.  Of  the  many  affectations 
which  are  found  In  this  type  of  Journal, 
as  well  as  In  magazines  that  ought  to 
know  better,  one  of  the  most  irritating 
is  the  perennial  use  of  the  monosyllabic 
prefix.  Every  popular  hero  Is  de- 
scribed as  Jack,  Jim,  Bill,  or  Joe  So- 
and-so,  until  tbe  writer  and  the  reader 
are  flattered  into  a  self-warming  coi- 
sclonsness  that  they  have  an  Intimate 
Kcqnalntauce  with  the  Cbristlaniaed 
hero.  "A  splendid  chap.  Bill  Jones," 
said  a  voracious  reader  of  the  sporting 
press  to  the  writer,  and  from  this  ex- 
ordium began  te  relate  numerous  tales 
of  tbe  said  Bill  Jones,  more  compli- 
mentary to  his  splendidness  than  bts 
gentlemanlike  feelings.  Now,  Jones's 
name  was  not  William,  neither  bad  be 
done  or  said  any  one  of  the  things  at- 
tributed to  him,  nor  had  tbe  tale-teller 
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even  the  prospect  of  a  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  tbe  Jones  whom  be  so 
Sllbl7  Ubelled.  Tbe  abuse  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian name  was  merelj  an  emanation 
of  tbe  snobblBbneas  into  wbicb  bero- 
woreblp  too  often  degenerates. 

So  far  as  professional  games  are  con- 
cerned, tlie  style  of  tbe  press  tbat  re- 
ports tbem  la  Inevitable.  Monef-mak- 
ing  out  of  games  is  an  excrescence,  and 
an  ugly  one,  on  the  surface  of  society^ 
and  entails  vulgar  treatment  It  is 
true  tbat  In  cricket,  for  Instance,  we 
are  glad  of  tbe  professional.  He  Is  gen- 
erally a  man  of  good  manners,  and 
earns  a  steady  Income  In  a  healthy 
manner.  The  reason  Is,  tbat  be  does 
not  regard  bia  game  aa  primarily  a 
money-making  concern,  In  which  be 
must  make  bis  fortune  in  tbe  course 
of  a  few  years,  but  as  tbe  occupation 
of  bis  life  In  which  bis  duty  consists 
largely  In  furthering  the  Interest  of  the 
amateurs  for  whom  tbe  game  exists. 
But  In  football  and  athletics  there  Is 
a  vast  difference.  Tbe  two  classes  do 
not  mix,  but  are  mutually  exclusive. 
Tbe  profesBlonala  play  entirely  for 
their  own  band  and  pocket,  and,  aware 
tbat  their  period  of  proBclency  must  be 
short,  resort  to  many  and  devious 
devices  to  gather  rosebuds  while  they 
may.  A  little  while  ago  a  professional 
club  paid  as  much  as  £400  for  the  trans- 
ference of  a  single  player,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  southern  clu1>s 
were  discovered  to  have  been  practis- 
ing tbe  wholesale  system  of  bribery  for 
tbe  purpose  of  buying  efficient  players 
from  the  north.  Thus  Is  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  football  reduced  to  absurdity. 
It  t»  no  wonder  that  If  professional 
football  Ib  such  In  essence  tbat  tbe 
presi  which  advertises  Us  doings 
should  descend,  flrst  to  murderous  as- 
saults on  the  mother- tongue,  and  then 
to  tbe  offer  of  tbe  lotteries  that  become 
dally  more  gigantic  and  more  scandal- 
ous. 

Professionalism  Is  an  unlovely  prod- 


uct at  Its  best,  but  must  be  accepted  as 
an  established  institution.  We  may 
even  entertain  some  respect  for  It,  as 
at  any  rate  open  and,  within  limits, 
honest  In  its  practices.  The  danger  to 
the  character  of  English  games  comes 
less  from  the  existence  of  this  profes- 
sional clement  than  from  the  merging 
of  the  two— the  amateur  and  the  pro- 
fessional—In one.  The  unions  and  asso- 
ciations which  preside  over  the  devtin- 
les  of  foott)all  and  athletics  are  fully 
alive  to  tbe  insidious  onslaughts  of  this 
amorphous  class,  and  are  fighting  con- 
tinuously and,  on  the  whole,  auccesa- 
fuUy  against  its  encroachments.  The 
public  also  is  In  possession  of  tbe  de- 
tails of  the  fight  But  In  cricket,  which 
should  be  atwye  all  other  games  tbe 
game  of  gentlemen,  tbe  danger  Is  more 
real  because  more  carefully  concealed. 
Even  tbe  club  of  clubs,  the  Marylebone 
Club  Itself,  boa  suffered  from  its  coun- 
tenance of  tbe  pseudo-amateur. 

Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  familiar- 
ity with  facts  tends  to  diminish  onr  ap- 
preciation of  them.  We  forget  to  bring 
to  the  bar  that  which  dally  acquaint- 
ance prompts  us  to  accept  unthinking- 
ly. Yet,  any  one  who  will  look  for  a 
moment  from  an  unrelated  standpoint 
at  the  divergence  between  cricket  of 
to-day  and  cricket,  say,  l>erore  tbe  first 
Australian  match,  must  confess  that 
the  development  Is  untoward,  and  that 
If  tbe  Interval  Is  allowed  to  widen,  tbe 
Bportamanlike  spirit  of  the  game  will 
run  Immediate  ri^  of  contamination. 

Money  Is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  evil, 
whichever  way  we  consider  the  ques- 
tion, from  the  point  of  view  of  clubs  or 
Of  individuals.  A  county  club,  for 
Instance,  Is  an  expensive  Institution  to 
support  It  depends  for  financial 
maintenance  almost  entirely  on  gate- 
money,  and  the  amount  of  the  gate- 
money  depends,  for  all  tbe  pity  of  It, 
on  the  excellence  of  the  eleven.  The 
committee  are,  therefore,  willing.  In 
their  own  Interest^  to  make  great  sacrl- 
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flees  to  retain  good  players,  and  the 
good  player,  In  moetc  caaee,  la 
ready,  from  varioas  causes,  to 
accept  the  committee's  offer.  The  help 
may  take  the  form  of  paying  his  ex- 
penses, as  Kssewed  by  himself  or  the 
dub;  It  may  be  that  the  player  Is  prom- 
ised remunerative  winter  employment 
or  a  Binecure  berth;  In  some  cases  the 
necessary  SDppUes  are  collected  on 
colonial  cricket-grounds.  From  time 
to  time,  often  through  the  not  unnatur- 
al Jealousy  of  lexltimate  profeBBlonals, 
facts  and  fignrea  of  rach  a  nature  are 
openly  divulged.  But,  bowever  rarely 
the  public  learna  the  troth  of  the  rela* 
tlon  between  certain  players  and 
their  clubs.  It  Is  an  open  secret  that 
many  cricketers  who  figure  In  the  news- 
papers under  the  style  of  gentlemen 
are,  nevertbelese,  in  receipt  of  a  regular 
fee,  paid  for  each  match.  It  is  little  bet- 
ter to  hear  that  an  ostensible  amateur, 
who  plays  cricket  for  bis  county  six 
days  a  week,  has  been  appointed  to 
some  snug  l>ertli  (wbfch  most  obviously 
be  a  si  ecure  for  haK  the  year)  at  a 
comfortable  yearly  remaneratlon.  Sucb 
cases  may  not  be  common,  but  they  oc- 
cur; and  the  queer  law  la  becoming  ac- 
knowledged that  the  better  a  player's 
quallflcatlons  the  greater  la  the  amount 
of  bis  expeuses. 

The  cause  of  the  recent  discussions 
on  the  increasing  number  of  drawn 
matches  emphasizes  another  serious 
anomaly.  In  Australia  professional 
cricketers  are  hardly  acknowledged; 
the  social  development  of  the  colony  Is 
at  such  a  point  that  it  has  not  become 
necessary  to  acknowledge  dletlnctlons 
which  are  inevitable  with  us.  It  hap- 
pened not  long  since  that  the  bulk  of 
an  Australian  team,  without  even  the 
snggestlon  of  a  damaged  pride,  readily 
accepted  a  sum  of  money  wblcb  was 
presented  on  the  ground  by  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer.  The  existence  of  snch 
noitvt^  may  be  a  healthy  sign;  but  the 
point  Is    that   the   practice   does  not 
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square  with  the  liaMts  of  our  more  ad- 
vanced society.  What  is  good  in  one 
port  of  the  empire  may  be  bad  In  an- 
other. Yet,  when  the  Australians  tour 
m  England,  they  are  all  under  the 
special  diploma  of  the  Marylebone 
Club,  welcomed  without  distinction  as 
amateurs.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  those 
who  elect  to  stay  with  us  adopt  pro- 
fesBlonallsm  at  once,  and  that  the 
whole  side  not  onlyplayfor  money  with- 
out disguise,  but  grumble  when  they 
do  not  make  enough.  However  glad 
we  may  be  to  welcome  the  Aostrallana 
as  good  crlcketN^,  there  is  danger  In 
the  unqualified  recognition  of  their 
amateur  status.  The  frequency  of 
drawn  matches  Is  one  Indication  of 
the  danger.  The  general  Improvement 
of  wickets,  the  discovery  of  marl  as  a 
top-dressing,  even  that  universal  scape- 
goat, the  weather,  are  partly  guilty  of 
the  undue  prolongation  of  tbe  Innings. 
But  the  causes  go  deeper.  Tbe  spirit 
of  the  game  has  suffered  a  change.  The 
slow  style  of  play,  which  has  of  late 
years  distinguished  the  Australians, 
lias  been  developed  by  the  financial  im- 
portance of  protracting  a  game  to  its 
full  length.  One  eye  Is  on  the  gallery 
and  one  ear  turned  to  tbe  click  of  the 
turnstile.  And  tbe  humor  of  It  now  is, 
that  we  are  urged  by  the  prime  offend- 
ers to  revolutionize  tbe  whole  tenor  of 
the  game  for  tbe  sake  of  their  pockets, 
and.  In  fact,  to  put  a  premium  on  tbelr 
offence  by  extending  our  matches  Into 
a  fourth,  or  even  a  fifth,  day;  and  tbe 
proposal  Is  discussed  with  serious  ap- 

That  the  question  Is  a  difficult  one 
will  be  readily  admitted,  but  It  Is  one 
ifrhich  tbe  MarylelMne  Club  ought.  In 
their  own  Interests  no  lees  than  in  tbe 
interests  of  the  game,  to  face  boldly 
and  to  settle  finally;  though  one  cannot, 
for  obvions  reasons,  profess  to  be  very 
hopeful  tbat  they  will  do  so.  Tet,  If 
tbey  do  not.  If  the  pick  of  oar  amateurs' 
are  allowed;  by  law  and  public  opinion. 
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to  temper  tbeir  keenoess  for  sport  wltb 
acgulaltlve  complaceocy,  cricket,  as 
well  as  the  inferior  pastlmea.  mast  Id- 
CTltably  fall  from  Its  blgb  estate.  Like 
Ring  JameB.  we  shall  bave  to  confess 
that  games  are  "rongb  exercises,"  and, 
wltb  him,  we  must  "beware  of  making 
onr  sporters  onr  councellora".  Tbe 
question  would  be  a  aerious  one  If  it 
only  concerned  cricketers,  but  history 
will  declare,  as  It  declared  of  decadent 
Greece,  tbat  an  Important  attribute  of 
the  national  character  Is  at  stake. 

Such  Is  tbe  seamy  side  of  modem 
games.  It  Is  more  pleasant  to  look  at 
the  other  aspect.  A  young  American 
writer  published,  not  long  since,  a 
"Sporting  Pilgrimage"  tbrongb  Eng- 
land, tbe  bulk  of  which  Is  concerned 
with  university  rowing,  football,  and 
atuietlcs,  though  hunting  and  golf  are 
also  treated.  The  author,  by  the  gentil- 
ity of  his  style,  has  done  his  part  In 
helping  the  literature  of  sport  to  its 
proper  development,  but  the  matter  of 
bis  book  Is  yet  more  Important  Id  this 
direction.  He  was  chiefly  struck  by 
the  onlTeraalltT  of  the  athletic  spirit 
through  the  upper  classes^  Be  found 
that  In  the  smaller  colleges  almost 
every  man  he  met  did  something  or 
other  for  bis  coHege.  Further,  In  con- 
trast with  America,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  zest  of  the  game,  rather  than 
the  winning  of  It,  was  the  first  stlmn- 
Ins.  His  observation  was  accurate, 
and  this  development  oX.  sport  (In  the 
same  way  as  Its  professional  degenera- 
tion) has  corresponding  columns  in  the 
press  devoted  to  it.  The  doings  of  ama- 
teur athletes  have  become,  during  tbe 
last  few  years,  the  subject  of  regular 
treatment  In  monthly  magazines,  and 
In  weekly  and  dally  papers.  The  better 
papers.  In  all  three  departments,  con- 
tain reaHy  excellent  critical  articles  on 
all  varieties  of  sport,  and  the  descrip- 
tive articles  are,  at  any  rate,  marked 
by  a  gentlemanlike  style  and  a  spirit  of 
proper  reticence;  though  It  would  be  a 


good  thing  If  some  could  yet  further 
eliminate  the  tale  of  professional  con- 
tests. But  there  Is  something  still  to  t>e 
desired.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  accotmt 
of  a  match  at  cricket  or  football  which 
partook  of  that  poignancy  which  the 
match  Itself  may  be  supposed  to  have 
aroused.  The  reporter  la  glued  to  his 
notes.  He  Imagines  It  his  duty  to  omit 
DO  detail  that  space  permits.  He  gives 
us  a  picture  of  crowded  IncideDts  amid 
which  It  Is  Impossible  to  see  tbe  wood 
for  the  trees.  He  sacrifices  truth  by 
bis  fidelity  to  facts.  But  a  reporter 
sbonkl  be  not  a  photographer  so  much 
as  a  painter.  He  should  leave  his  note- 
book behind,  and  trust  to  his  Interest 
to  ensure  sufflcient  memory.  He 
should  look  for,  and  afterwards  lay 
stress  on,  the  psychological  moments  of 
the  game,  and  bind  together  bis  bundle 
of  facts  by  tbe  bands  of  critical  occa- 
sions. In  every  game  there  occur  one 
or  two  deflnlle  crises  at  which,  morally 
speaking,  the  fate  of  the  contest  Is  de- 
cided. The  man  wltb  tbe  true  re- 
porter's eye  wHl  be  able  to  pick  out 
tbese,  and,  by  laying  due  stress  on 
them,  give  his  account  of  tbe  match  the 
unity  of  Interest  whose  absence  we  so 
often  deplore. 

While  tbe  newspaper  reports  suffer. 
for  the  most  part,  from  excess  of  Idiom, 
the  few  classics  which  treat  <rf  games 
fail,  as  we  have  said,  from  Ignorance 
of  idiom.  There  Is  no  allurion  here  to 
Imoks  which  set  out  to  give  a  historical 
or  didactic  account  of  special  games. 
which,  necessarily,  are  written  by  spe- 
claltsta,  and  which,  as  lately  published, 
can  scarcely  be  bettered,  but  to  the 
scenes,  e^dsodee  and  allnslons  which 
occur  here  abd  there  in  novels  and  In 
histories.  There  la  an  admirable  de- 
scription of  the  old  Rugby  game  In  an 
early  chapter  of  "Tom  Brown's  School- 
days," and  the  scene  In  "Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford,"  In  which  St  Ambrose  ousts 
Oriel  from  tbe  headship  of  Uie  river, 
gives  back  to  the  reader  something  of 
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the  orlglnsl  tbrlU  felt  In  the  boat  or  on 
the  towlng-patb;  but,  tbough  tbe  chal- 
lenge 1b  a  wide  one,  can  any  one  pro- 
dace  another  Instance  of  a  passable  ac- 
count of  an^  game  In  any  book -which 
has  taken  Its  place  In  English  litera- 
ture? Occasl<Miall7,  In  tbe  lower  ranks, 
there  stands  out  some  description  of  a 
game  that  has  In  it  tbe  real  zest  of 
battle.  Two,  at  least,  have  come  with- 
in my  own  experience:  one  an  acconut 
of  au  American  football- match  In  the 
opening  chapter  of  "Miss  Nobody  of 
Nowhere,"  a  book  by  the  author  of 
"Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,"  and  the 
other  the  tale  of  a  foot-race  In  one  of 
tbe  few  good  books  on  school  life— a 
■tory  called  "Boys  and  Masters,"  writ- 
ten many  years  ago  by  tbe  present 
Master  of  Dulwlch  College. 

Modern  histories  have  erred,  and  will 
err  further.  In  not  giving  games  tbelr 
dne  place.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
subject  of  recreation  Is  below  tbe  dig- 
nity of  the  Muse  of  History,  but  a 
greater  mistake  could  not  be  made.   If, 


for  Instance  a  historian  was  in  search 
(OS  he  should  be)  of  a  telling  picture  of 
contemporary  manners,  where  could  be 
find  the  object  of  his  search  more  strik- 
ingly depicted  than  on  the  grounds  of 
tbe  Crystal  Palace  on  the  occasion  of 
a  final  tie  for  the  championship  at  foot- 
ball? Bad  as  we  bold  the  Intense  In- 
terest In  professional  foott)all  to  be,  the 
fact  of  the  intensity  and  width  of  the 
enthusiasm  (and  historians  deal  pre- 
sumably with  facts)  Is  beyond  question. 
If  we  were  not  used  to  such  things, 
how  strange  would  the  spectacle 
seem!  Nearly  seventy-four  thousand 
people  were  gathered  this  year  to  watch 
the  gladiatorial  show— tbe  eleven  fight- 
ing tbe  eleven— while,  as  witness  of 
the  worth  of  the  excitement,  the  Leader 
of  tbe  House  of  Commons  and  an  ex- 
Prime  Minister  viewed  the  scene,  pre- 
sented a  trophy,  and  made  commenda- 
tory speeches  to  the  combatants.  And 
they  talk  atmut  decadent  Greece  and 
the  Olympic  Games ! 

W.  Beaeh  Ttutmat. 
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Beside  tbe  door  they  stand,  anear  the  pane 
Tricked  with  toy-iwaies.    It  Is  a  dapple  gray 
In  smooth  round  wafers  dtgiht,  and  Uf ta  elway 
One  prancing  foo*  from  graas-green  iward  up-ta'en. 
An  TOichin  be,  oft  met  down  alley  and  lane, 
Half  lost)  In  hta  wide  <dd  rags;  agrln  to-day. 
Because  be  still  with  fearful  Joy  dares  lay 
A  stroking  finger  <h»  that  furry  mane. 

He  tastes  bis  periknu  pleasure  like  a  bird 
Of  quick  small  feet  and  wary  eye,  tha-V  conies 
To  pertc  strewn  fragments,  flown  at  breanh  scarce  beard. 
Ton  smile  among  life  hedgerows.    In  tbe  stums 
You  tMnfc:  When  flits  this  chltd-glee  lightly  stirred, 
Shall  manbood's  oraving  miss  even  these  poor  cmmbsT 

Jane  BarloK. 
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To  many  men  of  tbougbtful  and  re- 
Ugioua  diepoBltlon,  and  especially  to 
those  nbo  are  naturally  apt  to  trouble 
themselTCs  wltb  the  tnlftglvlngs  of  an 
anxious  conscience,  tbls  war  bas  been  a 
source  of  peculiar  perplexity.  Tbey 
believe  that  our  cause  is  a  Just  one,  and 
they  sincerely  hold  that  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  God's  aid  for  our  soldiers, 
and  yet  they  cannot  exclude  the 
tboagbt  tbat  the  Boers  are  as  sincere 
as  tbey  are  In  their  appeals  for  divine 
help,  and  In  their  beUef  tbat  Ood  will 
defend  the  right  But  they  argue:— 
"How  can  this  be?  God  cannot  be  on 
both  sides,  and  God  cannot  be  on  any 
but  the  rlgbt  side.  Are  we  to  tbink, 
then,  tbat  the  war  Is  an  ordeal  by  bat- 
tle, and  that  the  question,  of  right  will 
be  decided  by  the  victory  or  defeat  of 
onr  armies?  Surely  tbat  Is  Impossible, 
for  history  during  whole  centuries  Is  a 
record  of  might  triumphing  over  right." 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  the 
perplexity  of  the  problem,  nor  do  we 
wonder  at  Its  coming  home  to  men's 
minds  Jnst  now,  but  we  also  do  not  fall 
to  note  tbat  It  Is  no  new  perplexity, 
t>nt  troubled  men's  minds  In  former 
ages  as  It  does  to-day.  It  was  not 
solved  In  the  past,  nor  do  we  suppose 
tbat  we  can  solve  It  now,  but  this  need 
not  prevent  out  facing  It  There  are 
plenty  of  tbmgs  which  are  inscrutable 
In  the  governance  of  the  world,  but  we 
Should  not,  therefore,  try  to  turn  away 
from  them  or  to  bury  them  out  of  sight 
We  may  have  to  go  forward  with  the 
work  of  the  world,  and- leave  them  un- 
solved, but  we  do  not  make  them  less 
mysterloiu  or-  less  awe-inspiring  by 
pretending  that  they  do  not  exist.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  during  the.  Am^Ican  Civil 
War,  faced  the .  matter  we  are  now 
dealing  with-  .and  faced  It  with 
bis    usual    clearness    of    vision    and 


detachment  of  mind.  He  did  not 
solve  the  problem,  of  course,  but 
at  least  he  left  It  not  a  cold,  hard 
paradox,  a  thing  for  mockery  or  sneers, 
but  what  it  Is— a  matter  which  If  too 
hard  for  man  Is  not  too  hard  for  God. 
It  Is  IQ  the  second  Inangural  that  the 
passage  we  refer  to  Is  to  t>e  found. 
In  that  astonishmg  piece  of  reasoned 
poetry,  where  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion, coupled  wltb  the  greatness  of  Lin- 
coln's <)wn  nature,  made  the  President 
speak  like  a  prophet  new  In^ired,  he 
puts  before  us  the  exact  difficulty. 
Both  aldea  In  the  war,  be  told  bis  coun- 
trymen, "read  the  some  Bible,  and  pray 
to  the  same  God;  and  each  mvokes  his 
aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to 
ask  a  Jnst  God's  assistance  in  wringing 
their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other 
men's  faces;  but  let  us  Judge  not,  that 
we  be  not  Judged.  The  prayers  of  both 
could  not  be  answered— that  of  neither 
has  been  aiwwered  fully.  The  Al- 
mighty has  his  own  purposes.  'Woe 
unto  the  world  because  of  offences!  for 
It  must  needs  be  tbat  offences  come; 
bnt  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  of- 
fence Cometh.' "  Those  words  might, 
with  only  a  little  change,  be  said  to- 
day, and  said  without  offence  by  either 
side,  as  might  also  the  passage  which 
begins,— "Fondly  do  we  hope— fervent- 
ly do  we  pray— tbat  tbls  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  ^)eedily  pass 
away,"  and  «idB  wltb  tbe  declaration 
that  whether  tbe  war  Is  long  or  short, 
we  can  only  say:  "The  Judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  pare  and  righteous  alto- 
gether." The  last  period  must  be 
quoted  verbatim,— a  passage  both  for 
thought  and  language  as  noble  as  any 
In  our  language:— 

"With    malice    toward    none;    with 
charity  for  all;  with  firmness  In  the 
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right,  aa  God  gives  as  to  eee  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  la;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and 
his  orpban— to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  Jaat  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 

Here,  It  aeems  to  us.  Is  tbe  lesson 
needed  (or  the  present  war.  We  must 
not  cheiisb  the  feeling  tbat  we  do  not 
care  what  the  merlta  of  the  case  are, 
or  speak  as  If  the  Justice  or*  want  of 
Justice  did  not  matter.  It  does  matter, 
and  must  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  'beUeve  that  the  war 
to  a  Just  one  need  not  and  ought  not  to 
worrr  themselves— not  because  they 
bave  doubts  as  to  our  cause  t>eiug  good, 
but  because  the  Boers  so  sincerely  think 
their  cause  good,  and  because  both 
views  cannot  be  right.  That  Is  no  con- 
cern of  ours.  As  Lincoln  says:  "Wltb 
firmness  In  the  right,  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  rlgbt,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work."  If  we  are  to  think,  not  of  our 
own  standard  and  sense  of  rigttt  and 
wrong,  but  are  to  be  constantly  looking 
round  to  see  whether  somebody  else 
has  not  got  a  different  or  a  better  one, 
which  conflicts  with,  or  even  cancels, 
ours,  we  shaH  simply  paralyse  our 
hearts  and  consciences.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected of  us  tbat  we  sttould  do 
more  than  what  honestly  seems  to  us 
to  be  right.  It  is  far  better  to  do  that 
strongly  and  earnestly  than  to  do  noth- 
ing, because  there  may  be  another  view 
of  what  Is  truth  and  Justice.  "The  Al- 
mighty has  His  own  purposes."  We 
can  only  strive  to  do  our  duty,  confi- 
dent tbat  If  we  do  tbat  all  must  fall 
right,  whether  the  issue  Is  or  Is  not  the 
one  we  desire.  But  a  part,  and  no  small 
part,  of  our  duty  In  moments  of  peril 
and  danger  la  to  stand  by  our  own 
country.  We  do  not,  for  a  moment, 
wish  to  endorse  ttae  mischievous  senti- 
ment, "My  country,  right  or  wrong." 


If  a  man  sincerely  believes  tbat  hla 
country  Is  playing  an  evil  part  be  can- 
not, of  course,  give  her  help  with  a 
whole  heart  But  for  the  men  who 
have  not  arrived  at  any  such  conclu- 
sion, or  who  do  not  profess  to  have 
mastered  the  merits  of  the  Quarrel,  the 
duty  of  patriotism  Is  clear.  It  Is  not 
for  nothing  that  m«t  are  bound  each  to 
each  by  the  ties  of  patriotism.  They 
cannot  break  away  from  the  duty  of 
national  cohesion  lightly  or  caprlcloua- 
ly.  Tin  the  country  Is  committed  to  the 
arbitrament  of  war  a  man  may  weQ 
take  sides  against  the  government— 1.  e., 
that  which  represents  bis  country  and 
has  a  rlgbt  to  speak  in  Its  name.  When, 
however,  war  has  once  begun,  a  man 
moat.  Indeed,  be  clear  and  confident 
Id  the  wickedness  of  his  country's  ac- 
tion If  he  can  abandon  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duty  of  patriotism.  When  men 
In  caUnets  or  committees  or  other  cor- 
porate ttodies  agree  to  be  bound  by  the 
will  of  the  majority,  and  determine 
that  when  once  a  decision  has  been 
come  to  they  will  act  as  If  tbat  decision 
were  their  own,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  Is  not,  they  run,  no  doubt,  some 
risks  of  wrong-doing ;  bat  they  run  even 
more  If  they  cannot  agree  to  loyal  co- 
operation. In  the  same  way  some  risks 
are  run  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
that  when  war  has  begun  one  must 
support  one's  couotry  loyally  till  peace 
bas  t>een  secured  again,  but  still  greater 
risks  would  ensue  If  men  Insisted  upon 
carrying  the  rights  of  the  minority  to 
ttae  extreme  point  Societies  endure, 
and  men  make  sacrifices  for  them,  and 
give  to  them  of  their  best  In  no  small 
measure,  because  they  feel  ttaat  ttaey 
and  their  countrymen  are  tacitly 
pledged  to  stand. together  In  the  last  re- 
sort The  man  wbo  breaks  away  from 
that  tacit  but  none  ttae  less  real,  pledge, 
takes  a  very  grave  reqwnslblllty.  We 
will  by  no  means  say  tbat  be  Is  always 
or  necessarily  wrong,  but  he  takes  a  re- 
sponsibility akin  to  ttaat  Incurred  by 
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tbose  who  revolt,  and  he  can  only  be  j^rplexjty.    Botb  bave  a  tight  to  make 

Jastifled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  evlla  that  appeal,  bnt  neither  will  hare  the 

agalMt  which  hla  action  is  a,  protest  right  to  argue  from  the  result  that  their 

We  need  not,    however,    labor   this  cause  is  right.    "The  Almighty  has  His 

point,  which  can  be  comprehended  in-  own  purpoBes,"  and  it  mnst  not  be  as- 

Btlnctivelf,  and  needs  no  explanation,  sumed  ttiat  these  can  be  fathomed  b7 

All  we  want  to  do  on  the  present  occa-  man.      Meantime,  we  can  only  say: 

Blon  is  to  point  out  that  the  sincerity  "With  flrmneu  In  the  right,  as  God 

both  of  our  and  of  the  Boers'  appeals  gives  ns  to  see  the  right,  let  as  strive 

for  divine  help  should  be  no  source  of  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in." 

Tb*  BpacUtOT. 


CHILDHOOD. 

Kings  and  queens  of  earth  were  we, 

Skylaifts  sang  our  pralsee— 
When  wa  wondered  far  and  frae, 
Plvcklng  with  wKon«clouB  glee 
ButtercDpB  and  daisies. 

Sliver  nolies  upon  the  aJr 

Rang  our  «bildWh  pbrasefl, 
^mng  from  hearts  that  knew  no  care 
Wtien  tbeir  t)est  possesstons  were 
Bnttercops  and  dalsieel 

Singing  flpedi  we  thro*  the  towa 
To  the  woodtand  mazes; 
Measured  time  by  thtvtte-down— 
Twisted  for  a  Jeweled  crown 
ButlePCDps  and  daisies. 

Ohildtiood  can  we  ne'er  retrieve, 

Valo  our  backward  gazes! 

Goklen  were  the  Joys  it  gave, 

Strew  we  now  upon  its  grave 

Buttercups  and  daisies! 

(Ohll&:«D's  voices  In  cboms.) 
Nay,  but  childhood  llveth  sUUI 

Lift  ye  high  your  praises! 
Long  asOod  on  mead  and  hlU 
Spreads,  our  eager  hands  to  fill. 
Buttercups  and  dadsles! 


sam  A.  Qreen. 
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Austria-Hungary. 


AUSTEIA-HDNGART. 


It  is  no  news  that  a  Ministerial  crisis 
bas  Just  taken  place  la  Vienna,  for 
tbere  may  be  said  to  have  been  one 
prolonged  Ministerial  crisis  ever  since 
th«  "scenes"  in  tbe  Relcbsrath,  In  the 
autumn  of  1897.  A  series  of  political 
dissolving  views  baa  been  presented  to 
our  gaze,  and  now  that  the  year  ends 
things  are  very  much  as  they  were. 
Tue  Relchsratb  1b  smitten  with  paraly- 
sis; It  cannot  deliberate,  It  can  barely 
maintain  order.  Tlie  language-ordi- 
nance has.  It  Is  tme,  been  abolished,  bnt 
tbe  fact  nnderlylng  that  ordinance— the 
Slavonic  desire  for  autonomy  and  sep- 
arate recognition,  and  tbe  German  de- 
sire for  domination— remains.  Tbe  re- 
lations between  Austria  and  Hungary 
are  preserved  for  the  present  legally 
Intact;  but  there  Is  so  little  solidarity 
of  feeling  behind  the  legal  bond  that 
one  feels  no  little  anxiety  for  tbe  fu- 
ture. It  looks  as  though  wider  separa- 
tion would  sooner  or  later  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  sooner  rather 
than  later.  When  the  relations  be- 
tween two  allied'  countries  are  whittled 
down  gradually  to  bare  matters  of 
finance,  and  those  countries  ditferent  In 
language,  race  and  feeling,  one  doubts 
the  permanence  of  the  nnlon.  And 
snch  is  tbe  condition  of  Austrla-Hun- 
gar^  at  the  present  time.  Matters  are 
further  complicated  by  tbe  Internecine 
troubles  In  ServIa,  by  tbe  chronic  prob- 
lems of  Macedonia,  by  the  growing 
cbaos  In  Albania,  and  by  the  perpetual 
contingencies  at  Constantinople. 

Yet,  somehow,  the  machinery  at  Vi- 
enna and  Buda  Pest  goes  on.  There 
Is  much  noisy  creaking  and  grinding, 
and  ever  and  again  a  loud  whirr,  which 
seems  to  suggest  a  broken  cylinder  or 
disarranged  wheels,  but,  In  a  way,  the 
engines  continue  their  course,  and  a 
breakdown  is  somehow  averted.    The 


world  knows  that  this  Is  due  In  no 
small  degree  to  tne  political  tact  and 
diplomatic  capacity  of  tbe  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  We  must  not  give  In 
to  the  vulgar  superstition  that  It  is  all 
due  to  him,  for  the  machinery  of  the 
dual  Monarchy  embraces  a  great  tri- 
bunal whose  duty  It  is  to  adjust  tbe 
relations  of  the  states  within  the  em- 
pire and  to  moderate  tbe  conflicting  in- 
terests. But,  as  Mill  pointed  out  In  tbe 
case  of  the  American  Supreme  Court, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  a  tribunal 
must  have,  so  to  speak,  a  fund  of  moral 
feeling  and  practical  political  wisdom 
behind  it  if  its  services  are  to  be  of 
value.  Austria-Hungary,  with  Its  com- 
plex institutions,  cannot  depend  on 
mere  perfection  of  machinery.  She 
must  rely  ultimately  on  ripe  diplomatic 
wisdom,  on  the  capacity  to  play  olt  In- 
terests on  a  broad  view  of  the  Interest 
of  the  whole.  In  short,  there  must  be 
evidence  of  dally  practical  wisdom— not 
the  wisdom  of  a  great  genius,  but  of  a 
good-natured,  common -sense  mind 
which  Is  gifted  with  one  quality  of  gen- 
ius, 1.  e.,  the  faculty  of  seeing  things  as 
they  are.  This  Is  precisely  the  faculty 
possessed  by  tbe  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  this,  combined  with  his  long  ex- 
perience, affords  the  reason  why  the 
Dual  Monarchy  Is  enabled  to  continne 
on  Its  way  under  conditions  which 
would  probably  wreck  any  other  state 

How  long  Austria- Hungary  will  hold 
together  we  do  not  know.  It  may  sur- 
vive the  Emperor,  for  all  that  the  pes- 
simists tell  as;  and  we  hold  that,  as 
things  are  in  Europe,  It  wilt  be  a  good 
thing  It  It  does  contrive  to  last.  For 
the  problem  in  southeastern  Europe 
will  not  grow  easier,  but  more  difficult. 
In  proportion  as  the  feeble  Turkish  an- 
archy becomes  more  feeble,  and  finally 
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tottete  to  Its  fall.  Apart  from  Auatrla- 
Hungary,  tbece  1b  but  ooe  atroag  state 
In  that  part  of  Bncope— Bulgaria. 
Apart  from  that,  there  Is  confusion. 
From  Servla  we  have  recently  bad 
some  ominous  tybject-leseong;  Albania 
Is  a  great  den  of  robbers;  Macedonia  la 
seething  with  retKlllon.  Contrast  with 
this  state  of  things  the  admirable  re- 
sults of  Austrian  rule  in  Bosnia  and 
HeizegoTlna— wbicb,  twenty  years  ago, 
were  in  as  lawless  a  state  as  Macedonia 
Is  now.  Therefore,  we  claim,  from  the 
European  standpoint  and  from  tbe 
point  of  view  of  tbe  general  interests 
of  clTlUHitlon,  a  well-founded  and  a 
TlgorouBly-BUstalned  Austrian  Empire 
seems  of  prime  necessity.  If  she  had 
not  existed,  it  would  have  t>een  neces- 
sary to  invent  her,  for  she  alone,  ao  tar 
as  one  can  see,  can  render  the  common 
service  of  welding  together  certain  11- 
verse  elements  of  race,  language,  creed, 
and  separate  interest,  which  would 
otherwise  be  flying  at  one  another's 
throats,  and  so  peqietuatlog  anarchy 
and  bh>odsbed  over  a  large  portion  of 
Europe.  So  long  as  tbe  Austrian  Em- 
peror lives  be  will  perMually  contribnte 
tbe  weight  of  an  all  but  unrivalled  ex- 
perience, whlcb  bas  learned  to  pluck 
the  honey  from  tbe  sting  of  many  a  de- 
feat, to  the  consolidation  of  bis  own 
Tbi  EMMBdn. 


Empire  and  tbe  paclflcatton  of  tbe  balf- 
civlUsed  regloDS  on  bis  borders,  and 
that  we  bold  to  be  of  Immense  service 
to  Europe  and  civilization  at  large.  If 
we  want  to  realise  tbe  dangers  to  En- 
rope  involved  In  tbe  break-up  of  Aua- 
trla-Hungary,  let  us  think  for  one  mo- 
ment what  that  means.  A  small  Ger- 
man Austria  with  a  hostile  Bohemia 
wedged  In  between  her  and  tbe  German 
Empire.  A  Hungary  In  which  Slay 
and  Magyar  would  be  found  In  a  grow- 
ing bostlltty  to  one  another.  A  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  handed  back  to  Tur- 
key; and  a  score  of  local  provinces  In 
which  tbe  mixture  of  peoples— a  mix- 
ture due  to  events  centuries  back— 
would  lead  to  inerltable  anarchy,  apart 
from  tbe  pressure  from  above  of  a 
firm,  but  not  unkindly,  hand.  Berlona 
as  is  the  condition  of  Europe,  It  would 
be  rendered  ten  times  more  serious  by 
tbe  collapse  of  Anstrla-Hnngary.  We, 
therefore,  hope  that  In  tbe  last  year  of 
our  century,  m  which  the  veteran  Bm- 
peror  will  complete  bis  three  score 
years  and  ten,  we  may  see  such  ar- 
rangements made  as  will,  at  least  for 
a  time,  secure  a  modus  vivendi,  and  so 
consolidate  an  amplre  capable  of  great  . 
things  in  Itself,  and  useful  In  a  hlgb 
degree  to  the  general  IntereAts  of  En- 
rope. 


APPROACH. 

Into  my  heart  yon  comne  a  'tboDMUid  ways; 
In  nmltltude  yon  come; 

New  selves  bom  freely  of  the  changing  days- 
Old  selves  that  seek  me,  confident  of  home.  i 

My  amiB  &re  opening  for— I  know  not  wliom.  > 

Oh,  life  belovedl  that  many  a  mood  must  share, 
Is  one  too  new,  ) 

Or  wtse  to  tmst  me  as  tbe  old  ones  do?  ; 

Tbey  come!  they  come!— tbe  etraoge,  famlHar,  dear;     , 

Unquestioning  all— Innumerably  y<xu.  \ 

Winifred  Ltioat  \ 
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IS  IT  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  HOOLIGAN? 


Tbe  moat  melancboljr  chapter  In  the 
Hletoi?  ot  Literature  1b  that  which 
relates  to  the  attacks  made  npoa  au- 
thors hj  their  cod  temporaries.  Among 
all  tbe  protessions  that  of  Letters  la  the 
only  one  In  which  Its  memt>ers  are  per- 
mitted to  attach,  to  deride,  to  abuse,  to 
misrepresent  each  other.  In  every  other 
Intellectual  catling,  tbe  dignity  of  the 
fraternity  first,  and  the  self-respect  of 
the  IndiTidual  member  next,  prohibit 
this  unworthy  and  uoeeemlr  practice. 
In  the  words  of  Ohnrcbill:— 

Look  through  the  world— in  arery  other 
trade. 

The  same  employment's  caT»e  of  kind- 
ness made. 

OoUblers  with  coW)Iens  smoke  away  the 

night: 
And  In  tbe  common  cause  e'en  players 

Authors  alone,  wlUi  more  than  common 

rage, 
Unnatural  wiar  with    brokui    autliors 

>wage. 

Suppose,  If  you  can,  tbe  same  license 
granted  to,  and  adopted  by,  lawyers. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  late  Lord  Col- 
eridge contributing  articles  to  the 
magazines  In  abnae  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Jessel— attacking  his  law,  de- 
riding Ilia  Judgments,  depreciating  bis 
knowledge.      We  cannot  conceive  of 


such  a  thing;  we  know  tbat  It  would 
be  Impossible.  SeU-respect  and  re- 
spect for  the  profession,  setting  aside 
other  Important  considerations,  such 
as  the  pretension  of  superior  standing, 
would  make  such  a  thing  Impossible. 
Can  we,  again,  imagine  Bishop  Wllber- 
force  attacking  Archbishop  Sumner  on 
account  of  alleged  heresy,  atheism  and 
immorality?  Can  we  Imagine  Sir  Fred- 
erick Leighton  asking  for  a  dozen 
pages  in  which  to  call  MlUals  a  humbug 
In  art  on  Impoater,  a  bungler,  a  cor- 
rupter of  tbe  popular  ta«te?  Even  If 
all  or  any  of  these  charges  were  well 
founded,  would  Leighton' s  be  the  band 
to  wmte  them  down?  We  know  that 
It  would  not.  Self-reapect,  the  dignity 
of  the  calling— nay,  the  ordinary  laws 
of  common  courtesy— ; would  impose  re- 
straint and  reticence.  It  Is  only  In  lit- 
erature that  the  world  feels  no  astOQ- 
labmeut  when  one  more  chapter  is 
added  to  tbe  long  list  of  venomous  at- 
tacks by  one  author  upon  another. 

In  the  history  of  the  Life  of  Letters 
for  the  last  two  tanndred  years  two 
points  are  remarkable— the  respect  and 
aftectlon  lavished  upon  tbe  Individual, 
and  the  contempt  freely  bestowed  upon 
tbe  profession.  There  have  been  many 
reasons  for  this  contempt— the  poverty 
of  Uterary  men;  tbttlr  dependence;  their 
lack  of  dignity;  but  there  has  been  do 
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cause  more  Injurious  to  the  repntatiou 
of  tbe  Ijife  of  Letters  than  the  derision, 
the  satire,  the  uorestrained  savagerir 
of  the  attacks  made  by  the  followers 
of  that  life  one  upon  another. 

Of  late  years  a  better  spirit  seemed 
to  have  sprung  up.  The  old  disease- 
formerly  believed  to  be  an  Incurable 
disease — peculiar  to  authorship  seemed 
yielding  to  treatment;  tbe  prescription 
and  administration,  namely,  of  those 
laws  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding 
wblcb  obtain  In  otber  professions.  It 
Is  happily  rare  to  find  a  retnm  to  the 
old  methods.  There  are  not  many  liv- 
ing men  or  women  of  letters  who,  nt 
this  day.  take  up  the  old  parable  and 
declare  themselves  moved  by  indigna- 
tion to  denounce  their  contemporarlea. 

It  is,  of  course.  In  every  profession, 
galling  for  one  who  bus  failed  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  world,  save 
to  a  limited  degree,  to  observe  another, 
whose  works  he  perhaps  honestly  be- 
lieves to  be  no  better  than  bis  own, 
borne  upwards  on  a  wave  of  popular 
admiration.  In  every  profession  eacli 
man  stands  by  himself;  he  depends 
upon  his  own  gifts  and  abilities;  no  one 
can  help  bim;  he  is  alone;  he  cannot 
buy,  nor  sell,  nor  transmit  success.  All 
that  be  achieves  Is  done  by  himself. 
This  fact  goes  far  to  account  for  tbe 
extraordinary  bitterness  of  professional 
envy.  It  means  the  wounding  of  per- 
sonal vanity.  V^ven  players,"  eays 
Churchill,  mJndfuI  of  the  proverbial 
envy  and  jealousy  In  that  profession. 
But  these  passions,  he  suRgests,  are 
worse— far  worse— in  the  author  than 
in  the  actor.  The  expression  of  these 
passions  may  bring  the  same  kind  of 
relief  as  tears  In  sorrow,  or  strong  Ian- 
^age  In  wrath, 

A  truer  form  of  consolation  should  be 
tbe  reflection  tliat  popularity  Is  not  al- 
ways a  proof  of  genius:  that  the  com- 
mercial value  "Of  literature  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  Its  literary 
worth;  that  the  two  things  are,  In  fact. 


Incommensurable;  much  good  work  re- 
mains unpopular;  much  p<^ular  work 
is  uot  good  work.  This  reflection, 
which  no  one  can  dispute,  should  con- 
sole tbe  most  neglected,  or  even  the 
half-neglected.  It  Is  open  to  every 
writer  to  abuse  the  public  for  uot 
recognising  genius,  and  to  assure  him- 
self that  his  own  works  will  be  recog- 
nized by  that  discriminating  posterity 
ou  wba<m  we  lay  such  heavy  burdens. 

Unfortunately,  there  exists  a  wide- 
spread confusion  of  Ideas  as  to  the  two 
values;  at  first  sight  It  seems  absurd 
that  this  confusion  should  be  possible; 
yet  It  Is  not  only  possible.  It  Is  com- 
mon; It  Is  found  even  In  literary  papers; 
It  Is  found  In  the  talk  of  literary  men. 
The  same  man  will  acknowledge  that  a 
work  of  art  cannot  be  estimated  by 
money,  and  In  the  same  breath  will  ask 
Indignantly  If  the  latest  "boom"  In  fic- 
tion Is  worth  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
money  It  has  brought  tbe  author  and 
the  publisher! 

Whatever  bitterness  may  be  caused 
by  the  success  of  a  contemporary,  one 
thing  Is  clearly  desirable — that  there 
should  be  some  observance  of  profes- 
sional etiquette  In  literature  as  In  law. 
It  should  be  simply  Impossible  for  any 
one,  of  whatever  standing.  In  the  pro- 
fession of  letters  to  attack  another 
writer,  and  especially  one  who  has  at- 
tracted tbe  affection— the  passionate  af- 
fection—of  millions.  Including  those  of 
tbe  highest  pretensions  to  culture,  with 
abuse  and  rancor  Tvorthy  of    a     flsh- 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  restraint 
would  put  a  stop  to  criticism.  Not  at 
sU.  "We  cannot  have  too  much  criti- 
cism. Literature  flourishes  best  when 
criliclam  Is  at  Its  best  Unfortunately, 
at  the  present  moment,  which  can  show 
so  great  a  wealth  on  the  imaginative 
side;  which  can  also  show  so  many  ad- 
mirable writers  on  every  other  side; 
there  are  comparatively  few  critics. 
The  critical  faculty,  always  rare,  is,  at 
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the  present  moment,  wlieii  It  la  so  much 
wanted,  and  when  tbere  are  BO  maxiy 
orsons  ready  to  welcome  the  true  critic, 
"more  rarely  Found  tban  any  otbct. 
That  It  Is  a  distinct  faculty,  quite  apart 
Irom  the  Imaginative  or  the  creative,  or 
tbe  poetical,  seems  Imperfectly  under- 
Btood.  The  old  Idea  tbat  If  a  man  has 
written  uarele  and  plays  and  poems  be 
la  therefore  endowed  wltb  tbe  critical 
faculty,  ought  surely  to  bave  been 
abandoned  long  ago.  That  It  bas  not 
been  abandoned  shows  tbat  tbe  true 
function  and  the  tnie  powers  of  the 
critic  are  not  fully  recognized.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  ei'ery  successful 
lawyer  Is  fit  t^  become  a  Judge;  uor  do 
we  pretend  that  every  divine  who 
preaches  well  can  also  administer  a 
diocese  as  a  Bishop.  Why,  then,  should 
every  novelist  be  considered  qualified 
to  pose  aa  a  critic?  Tbe  Imaginative 
side  of  literature  Is,  Indeed,  opposed  to 
such  a  theory,  as  Is  evident  if  one  con- 
siders the  natural  endowments  and  tbe 
studies  necessary  to  form  a  critic. 

He  Is  a  judge:  tf  be  possesses  tbe  es- 
sential qualities  that  make  a  Judge, 
lie  must  be  of  a  calm  and  sober 
temperament:  be  must  be  able  to 
discern  things  as  they  are  — the 
man  of  Imagination  Is  never  able  to 
discern  things  as  they  are:  be  must  be 
able  to  discern  tbe  conditions,  tbe  cir- 
cumstances, tbe  causes  which  bave 
produced  tbe  work,  of  whatever  kind, 
on  whlcb  he  is  to  pronounce  Judgment. 
In  tbe  case  of  literature  be  must  be  a 
scholar;  tbe  opinion  of  one  who  bas 
not  gone  through  the  classical  mill  la 
like  a  bouse  built  without  foundations. 
Me  must  also  t>e  a  student,  not  only  of 
his  own,  but  of  some  other  modern 
literature.  You  may  know  bim.  If  you 
meet  bim,  by  certain  algna.  He  Is  as 
critical  in  everything  as  be  is  In  liter- 
ature; he  carries  bis  criticism  Into  the 
smaller  details  of  everyday  life.  He 
cannot  exist  wlthopt  standards  In  all 
things.    Again,  in   his  Judgments,   be 
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never  falls  Into  a  rage;  be  does  not 
simulate  indlgnatloli;  be  never  con- 
descends to  abuse  of  to  call  names;  bo 
does  not  exaggerate;  be  does  not  mis- 
represent; be  applies  bis  canoqs  of 
criticism  without  mercy,  but  without 
bias  and  without  Injustice. 

Tbe  competence  of  a  critic  may  be 
tested  and  proved  by  a  very  simple 
method:  tbat  of  observing  how  and 
why  be  bestows  bis  commendation.  It 
Is  easy  for  tbe  Incompetent  critic  to 
find  faults  or  to  Invent  them;  It  Is  easy 
to  simulate  Indignation;  It  la  impossible 
to  praise  without  revealing  standards 
and  without  betraying  Incompetence. 
There  Is,  for  example,  a  certain  literary 
organ  whose  critical  papers  1  some- 
times read  In  order  to  observe  the  ti- 
midity and  hesitation  with  which  the  re- 
viewer ventures  to  praise,  and  the  de- 
lightful way  in  whlcb  be  betrays  bis 
Incompetence  when  be  does  praise. 

These  are  very  simple  rules;  if  we 
apply  them  to  the  current  criticism  of 
the  day  I  think  it  wlU  be  found  that 
there  Is  comparatively  little  whlcb  will 
stand  the  teats.  There  are  other  qnall- 
dcatlons,  but  of  a.  less  simple  kind, 
especially  those  which  enable  the  critic 
to  take  a  broad  view  and  a  comparative 
view;  and  those  which  separate  him 
from  any  narrow  school  or  any  tempo- 
rary chuicle. 

If,  then,  a  poet  or  a  novelist  Is  not 
neceaaarlly  a  critic— la  presumably  less 
likely  to  possess  the  critical  faculty 
than  It  he  were  not  a  poet— It  behooves 
him  to  examine  himself  very  carefully 
before  he  ventures  to  poae  aa  a  watch- 
dog of  literature,  lest  he  betray  his  In- 
competence by  barking  and  rending  tbe 
friends  instead  of  the  enemiea  of  the 
literary  craft. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  thonght 
at  to  attack  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  after 
tbe  ancient  manner.  I  do  not  suppose 
tbat  what  he  has  written  will  cost  tbe 
younger  poet  a  single  friend;  nor  do  I 
suppose  that  anything  I  may  say  on  tbe 
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other  Bide  will  advance  his  reputation. 
Nor,  agalD,  do  I  preteod,  myself,  to  be 
a  watcb-dog  of  literature;  nor  do  I  pro- 
fess to  be  endowed  wltb  tbe  critical 
faculty.  Bat  I  think  that  It  may  be 
nsefol  to  set  forth  briefly  some  of  tbe 
reasons  why  one  among  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Kipling's  readers  finds  him 
worthy  of  tbe  deepest  sdmlratloD.  and. 
In  so  doing,  to  express  the  views  and 
the  Judgments  of  a  vast  following 
which  may  Dot  be  critical,  yet  does  not 
nith  one  consent  give  its  admiration 
and  affection  except  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons. 

Except  In  one  point,  that  of  the  actual 
situation,  I  am  not  concerned  to  answer 
Mr.  Buchanan.  He  has  his  views  and 
has  stated  them.  Very  well;  1  have 
mine,  and  I  propose  to  state  them. 
They  are  exactly  opposite  to  those  of 
Ur.  Buchanan.  Why  that  should  be 
the  esse  Is  a  question  which  needs  no 
answer  In  this  place. 

As  regards  the  situation,  then.  I 
read,  with  wondering  eyes,  that  this 
generation  has  drifted  away  from  the 
humanitarian  teaching  which  forty 
years  ago  or  therfabouts  '"opened  up  to 
men  the  prospect  of  a  new  Heaven  and 
a  new  Earth."  Drifted  away?  Is  the 
writer  serious?  Is  he  blind  to  the 
present?  Why,  If  there  Is  any  charac- 
teristic note  of  the  times  at  all,  It  Is 
the  new  and  practical  application  of 
that  very  humanitarian  teaching  of  the 
past.  This  teaching  has  sunk  deep  Into 
tbe  national  heart;  It  Is  producing  fruits 
unloobed  for,  beyond  all  expectation. 
The  exercise  of  practical  charity  by 
personal  service,  which  la  remarkable 
everywhere.  Is  the  natural  result  of 
that  teaching  and  the  proof  that  It  has 
gone  home.  In  all  directions  Is  visible 
the  working  of  the  most  real  philan- 
thropic endeavor  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen;  the  nearest  approach  to  prac- 
tical Christianity  that  has  ai^>eared,  I 
believe,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion.    What    else    is    the 


meaning  of  free  schools,  free  libraries, 
factory  acts,  continuation  schools,  poly- 
technics? What  else  is  tbe  meaning 
of  tbe  settlements  in  which  scholars 
and  reflned  women  give  their  whole 
strength  with  all  their  thoughts  and  all 
their  soul  to  the  help  of  the  people 
around  them?  What  else  Is  the  meaning 
of  Toynbee  Hall,  of  Mansfield  HaU,  of 
Browning  Hall,  or  of  Oxford  House? 
What  else  is  the  meaning  of  the  quick- 
ened life  In  the  parishes  with  the  flock- 
ing companies  of  those  who  work  for 
nothing  but  the  love  of  humanity? 
What  else  Is  meant  by  the  long  list  of 
associations  for  the  benefit  and  help, 
Id  every  degree,  of  those  who  can  be 
helped?  Is  it  possible  to  live  in  such  a 
time  as  this  and  to  be  so  utterly  out  of 
touch  with  all  that  Is  attempted,  as  to 
speak  of  a  "drifting  away"  from  the 
old  humanitarian  teaching?  This  said, 
I  leave  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  proceed  to 
consider  those  qualities  which  the 
world  recognizes  In  Budyard  Kipling, 
assuming  that,  as  an  average  man,  my 
own  recognitions  are  those  of  what  we 
call  the  world. 

The  first  essential  in  fiction  Is  reality. 
The  story  must  be  real;  the  figures 
must  t>e  real;  the  dialogue  must  be 
real;  the  action  must  spring  naturally 
from  the  situation.  Affectations; 
straining  after  phrase;  a  style  that  sug- 
gests labor  and  repeated  correction; 
these  things  destroy  the  interest.  The 
story  must  be  told  with  directness;  it 
must  be  told  with  force;  It  must 
be  told  because  the  storyteller  has  to 
tell  It;  is  constrained  to  tell  It  We 
want  to  be  called  out  of  our  own  euvl- 
ronmeat;  we  are  ready  to  surrender  our- 
aeWeg  willingly  to  the  magnetic  force 
of  the  storyteller;  If  he  has  no  magnetic 
power  we  turn  away;  If  he  has,  we 
allow  him  to  play  upon  us  as  he 
pleases;  we  are  like  one  wbo  Is  mes- 
merized and  does  what  he  Is  told  to  do 
—be  really  feels  the  emotions  that  tbe 
storyteller    puts    into    bis    mind;    be 
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lauglM  when  bis  xaaster  tids  him 
lansb;  be  cries  wben  be  Is  told  to  C17. 

These  coDdltloDs  are  all  found  In  Kip- 
ling's work,  and  in  full  meaBure,  vitb- 
ont  any  reservations.  He  has  this  mag- 
netic force;  be  compels  ns  to  listen;  be 
tells  bis  story  with  directness,  force 
and  simplicity.  So  real  la  the  story, 
with  such  an  air  of  reality  does  he  pre- 
eent  It,  that  we  see  It  as  we  see  the 
moving  pictures  which  the  new  photog- 
raphy throws  upon  the  canvas. 

It  Is  Id'  writing  as  In  drawing.  One 
man  produces  bla  effects  with  many 
strokes  and  careful  elaboration;  an- 
other produces  the  same  effect  with  a 
single  bold  stroke  or  witb  the  least 
possible  curve  or  deflection  of  a  line. 
The  effect  is  produced  In  Kipling's 
work  by  the  one  bold  stroke:  without 
apparent  effort  the  right  word  presents 
Itself;  the  right  phrase  which  others 
seek,  and  seek  In  vain,  without  appar- 
ent hesitation  takes  Its  place;  It  be- 
longs to  the  story. 

He  also  believes  bts  own  story;  that 
faith  Is  necessary  if  he  would  make  bis 
hearers  believe  It.  And  because  be  be- 
lieves it  he  is  enabled  to  teil  U  simply 
and  directly  without  seeking  to  add  the 
artificial  stimulus  of  a  Isibored  style. 

These  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  a 
writer  are  elementary.  Yet  tbey  have, 
In  this  case,  to  be  set  forth,  as  the  best 
answer  to  any  assailant  Another  rea- 
son, not  so  obvlons  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  Is  his  enthoslaem  for  humanity. 
Probably  Kipling  never  gave  It,  con- 
sciously, BO  Hue  a  name:  Is  ignorant, 
perhaps,  that  tbis  attribute  can  be 
found  In  his  work.  Yet.  the  thing  Is 
there.  Always,  In  every  character,  he 
presents  a  man;  not  an  actor— a  man 
with  the  passions,  emotions,  weak- 
nesses and  Instincts  of  humanity.  It 
Is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  Soldiers  Three; 
or  It  Is  the  man  who  went  Into  the 
mountains  because  be  would  be  a  king; 
or  the  man  who  sat  In  the  lonely  light- 
bouse  tin  he  saw  streaks;  always  the 
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real  man  whom  the  reader  sees  beneath 
the  uniform  and  behind  tbe  drink  and 
tbe  blackguardism.  It  Is  tbe  humanity 
In  the  writer  which  makes  his  voice 
tremulous  at  times  with  unspoken  pity 
and  silent  sympathy;  It  Is  tbe  tremor 
of  his  voice  which  touches  the  heart 
oi  his  audience.  And  It  la  this  power 
of  touching  the  heart  nhlcb  causes 
men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  of 
every  rank  to  respond  with,  a  greater 
love  for  tbe  writer  than  for  any  other 
writer  living  among  us  at  tbe  present 
moment. 

Mr.  Henry  James,  who  is  certainly 
•a  critic  as  well  as  a  novelist,  has  called 
attention  to  Kipling's  power  of  attract- 
ing all  classes.  It  surprises  him  that 
"being  so  much  the  sort  of  figure  that 
tbe  hardened  critic  likes  to  meet,  he 
should  also  be  the  sort  of  figure  that 
Inspires  the  multitude  with  confidence; 
for  a  complicated  air  Is,  In  general,  the 
last  thing  that  does  this."  Exactly; 
but  It  is  the  special  note  of  genius  that 
It  should 'present  men  and  women  who 
are  real  to  all  who  read,  and  so  real 
that  they  come  with  a  simple  "air"  to 
tbe  simple  and  uncultivated  mind,  and 
with  a  "complicated  air"  to  tbe  scholar. 
It  Is  not  tbe  "complicated  air"  that  the 
multitude  ask  or  comprehend.  For 
them  It  is  the  simple  lay,  the  plain  song. 
To  those  who,  like  Mr.  Henry  James, 
are  practised  observers  and  students, 
who  can  read  between  the  lines,  the 
air  Is  as  complicated  as  any  study  of 
human  nature  by  Browning  or  by  Mere- 
dith. 

Going  on  wItb  his  analysis,  Mr. 
Henry  James  admirably  illustrates  tbe 
different  effects  produced  on  different 
minds  by  tbe  case  of  Mulvany— tbe 
great  Mulvany.  He  says,  speaking 
for  the  multitude,  tbat  the  figure  of 
Mulvany  Is  "a  piece  of  portraiture  of 
tbe  largest,  vlvldest  kind,  growing  and 
growing  on  the  painter's  hands  with- 
out ever  outgrowing  them."  And 
speaking  for  himself,  and  those  like 
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unto  himself,  he  ears:  "Hasn't  he  the 
tongne  of  a  hoarse  syren,  and  hasn't 
he  also  mysterlea  and  Infinities  al- 
most Carlflese?"  Not  for  the  mnltl- 
tode;  for  them  he  Is  only  "a  six-foot 
saturated  Irish  private";  but  so  clearly 
drawn,  so  strongly  drawn,  that  not  the 
most  simple  can  fail  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  blm  after  their  own 
fashion. 

Another  reason  why  we  who  are  not 
critics— the  many  millions— delight  In 
ElpUng  Is  that  he  gives  us  short  stories. 
Not  that  we  demand,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, everything  to  be  In  paragraphs 
atad  scraps— that  is  quite  an  unfair  In-  . 
terpretatlon  of  the  demand  for  short 
stories— It  Is  that  the  short  story  af- 
fords endless  opportunities  of  touching 
life — I  again  quote  Henry  James— "In 
a  thousand  different  places,  talcing  It 
up  IQ  Innumerable  pieces,  each  a  speci- 
men and  an  Illustration".  In  the  long 
storyt  we  are  occupied  with  one  place, 
one  sequence  of  events,  one  set  of 
characters;  perhaps  we  read  for  the  se- 
quence of  events,  perhaps  for  the  study 
of  the  character.  Within  the  space  oc' 
cupled  by  the  long  story  Kipling's  vol- 
ume of  short  stories  gives  us  twenty 
situations,  twenty  scenes,  twenty 
groups,  and  twenty  sets  of  characters. 
Mr.  James's  critical  remsrhs,  from 
which  I  quote,  are  written  for  the  vol- 
ume called  "Mine  Own  People",  which 
contains,  among  other  things,  the 
stories  called,  Respectively,  "At  the  End 
of  the  Passage";  "The  Incarnation  of 
Krishna  Mulvany";  "The  Courting  of 
Dinah  Shadd".  and  "The  Man  Who 
Was".  Every  one  of  these  stories— 
cbaractere.  situation  and  all— Is  burned 
Into  the  memory  as  deeply  as  If  it  bad 
been  worhed  up  to  occupy  a  volume 
all  to  Itself.  And  we  would  rather 
have  the  sbort  story  than  a  long  one 
from  our  storyteller,  because  he  gives 
us  picture  after  picture,  play  after  play, 
doiens  of  pictures  and  of  plays.  In  the 
time  generally  occupied  by  one. 


But  the  man  who  would  become  a 
teller  of  short  stories  must  have  a 
wealth  of  material  which  few  have  the 
opportuuities  of  collecting.  Kipling 
has  bad  these  opportunities;  he  Icnows 
the  world— especially  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world— the  world  of  our  Empire  and 
the  world  of  the  American  Republic. 
He  is  one  of  those  thrice  blessed  wbo 
have  not  only  received  tbe  gifts  of  ob- 
servation and  sympathy;  the  gift  of 
storytelling  with  the  dramatic  Instinct, 
and  the  power  of  selection  and  group- 
ing; but  be  has  obtained  the  gift  of 
opportunity— be  has  lived  In  lands 
where  there  are  still  adventures  and 
the  adventurous;  where  there  are  still 
tribes  who  love  fighting  and  tribes  wbo 
murder  the  BngUsbman;  where  there 
are  still  unknown  mysteries  of  hills 
and  forests:  he  has  found  mines  of  ma- 
terial, diverse  and  new  and  marvellous, 
and  he  has  worked  these  mines  as  tbey 
have  never  been  workd  before.  Henry 
James  bas  Instanced  tbe  figure  of  Mul- 
vany as  one  of  the  most  rcmarka'ble 
In  Kipling's  gallery  of  portraits.  We 
may,  perhaps,  take  the  Soldiers  Three 
as  illustrating  the  "humanity"  of  which 
we  havn  spoken.  He  has  tbe  coaraest 
and  the  roughest  materials  to  deal 
with;  three  private  soldiersof  tbe  lower 
type,  which  Is  common  enough  in  our 
army— and  In  every  other  army.  The 
men  are  foul-mouthed,  drunken  and 
tricky.  All  this  must  be  faced  and  set 
forth  with  no  shrinking  or  false  color- 
ing. This  bas  been  done,  and  yet, 
such  Is  Ihe  force  of  reality  In  fiction, 
the  result  Is  that  we  see  tbe  real  men 
behind  their  vices,  and  that  we  under- 
stand Tommy  Atkins  as  we  never  un- 
derstood bim  before.  Had  the  draw- 
ing and  the  coloring  been  conventional 
there  would  have  been  found  some,  no 
doubt,  to  call  attention  to  the  artistic 
treatment,  of  the  soldier,  and  the  finish 
and  poUsb  of  bis  language  and  his 
views.  They  are,  however,  not  In  the 
least  conventional,  and  for  tbe  multl- 
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tude,  the;  are  real  living  men,  as  llvlDg 
as  ttaemBelTeB. 

I  believe  that  I  am  aot  alooe  Id  giving 
the  highest  praise— at  least  for  "grip"— 
to  the  Btor7  of  the  Man  who  Would  Be 
King.  While  that  story  w4s  told  there 
was  uot  heard  in  the  whole  of  the 
vast  audience  a  sound,  a  whisper,  a 
breath.  In  dead  silence  it  was  re- 
ceived; In  dead  silence  it  concluded;  In 
dead  silence,  save  for  the  sigh  which 
spoke  of  a  tension  almost  too  great  to 
be  borne.  Perhaps  that  sigh  might  be 
taken  for  applause.  Perhaps  the  story- 
teller himself  took  It  for  applause. 

Another  point  Kipling  presents 
himself  with  no  apologies,  no  conven- 
tional bumlllty,  but  with  a  splendid 
andaclty;  a  confidence  In  himself  and 
his  own  powers,  which,  In  itself,  com- 
mands admiration;  he  has  the  gallant 
bearing  of  a  soldier;  he  laughs,  know- 
ing thaX  we  shall  respond;  he  plunges 
Into  bis  story,  knowing  that  we  shall 
listen;  he  lets  us  understand  that  he 
has  come  to  conqner  the  world,  and 
that  he  means  to  conqner  It.  The  most 
flolsbed  actor  could  not  Impose  his 
part  upon  the  theatre  more  Buceessfully 
than  Kipling  imposes  his  real  nature 
upon  hie  readers. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we— the  many  millions— follow  after 
Kipling  and  listen  when  he  speaks. 
Some  there  are  who  think  differently; 
they  have  not  been  carried  away;  for 
most  of  us  the  reasons  above  Indicated 
seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenal admiration  which  Is  also  al- 
most universal.  To  the  critic— Henry 
James's  "hardened  critic"— we  may 
leave  tbe  analysis  of  methods  and 
style  and  art. 

I  have  spoken  of  Kipling's  audience. 
But  what  an  audience  It  in!  The  people 
sit  In  a  theatre  of  which  the  front  seats 
are  at  the  storyteller's  feet,  and  the 
farthest  tiers  are  twelve  thousand  miles 
away.  Never  In  the  history  of  litera- 
ture has  storyteller,  In  his  own  lifetime. 
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faced  such  an  audience.  Scott  and 
Dickens  enjoy,  If  they  can  still  look 
on,  the  posthumous  happiness  of  this 
unnumbered  audience;  In  their  lifetime 
tbe  theatre  was  smaller;  the  people 
which,  even  then,  seemed  so  great  a 
crowd  were  much  less  in  number  than 
those  who  come  to  hear  their  sncceasor. 
Other  writers  speak  to-day  to  crowded 
houses,  but  none  to  such  a  house  as  as- 
sembles when  Elpiing  speaks.  Saul 
has  followers  by  the  thousand;  David 
by  the  hundred  thousand;  Rudyard 
Kipling  Is  tbe  first  of  storytellers  to 
whom  It  has  been  granted  to  speak, 
while  he  still  lives,  to  the  hundred  mil- 
lions of  thosewhoread  theAnglo-Sazon 
tongue.  From  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south,  wherever  the  Union  Jack  or 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  may  float,  they 
flock  Into  the  vast  theatre  to  listen 
spellbound  to  a  single  voice,  which 
reaches  clear  and  distinct  to  the  most 
distant  tier,  where  tbe  white  faces  look  ~ 
up  and  listen  while  the  story  Is  told. 

Let  us  consider  bim  next  as  the  Poet, 
and  especially  as  the  Poet  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  Is  emphatically  not  a  Lon- 
doner; be  does  not  seek  Inspiration  In 
tbe  smoking-room  of  a  West  End  club; 
he  does  not  observe  In  Piccadilly;  he 
does  not  evolve  humanity  out  of  an 
easy  chair  with  the  aid  of  a  cigarette. 
He  Is  a  son  of  the  Empire;  he  has 
brought  home  to  the  understanding  of 
tbe  most  parochial  of  Little  Bnglanders 
the  sense  and  knowledge  of  what  the 
British  Empire  means.  Wbat  Seeley 
taught  scholars,  Kipling  has  taught  the 
multitude.  He  Is  tbe  Poet  of  the  Em- 
pire. Not  the  Jingo  rhymer;  the  poet 
with  the  deepest  reverence  for  those 
who  have  built  up  the  empire;  the  deep- 
est respect  for  ibe  empire;  the  most 
profound  sense  of  responsibility. 

Fair    Is    our  lot     Ob!  goodly  Is  our 

heritage  [ 
(Humble  ye,  my  pet^le,  and  be  fearfnl 

in  your  mlrtb!) 
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Por  the  Lord  our  Qod  meet  HW», 
He  hath  made  the  deep  as  drr> 
He  hatli  smote  for  ne  a  patbwar  to  the 
ends  of  all  tbe  earth! 

Tea,  tbooKt  we  slimed— and  our  raleni 

'Went  from  rlgbteousneBS— 
Deep  In  all  dishonor  though  v«  stained 
our  garments'  bem. 
Oh!  be  ye  not  dlsmared, 
Tboagh     we     etomtoled     and     we 
strayed. 
We  -were  ied   br  evil   conDsellor*— the 
Lord  shall  deal  -wltli  themi 

That  le,  I  suppose,  the  "Voice  of  the 
HooUgan".  Again,  i»  it  the  Hooligan 
■who  sings  of  the  Last  Chantey  to  the 
text  "And  there  was  no  more  sea"? 

Thus  salth  tbe  Lord  In  the  vault  above 

the  chendilm, 
Gaffing  to  the  angelB  and  the  souls  In 
their  degree; 
Lo!  eartb  ta»  passed  aiway 
On  tbe  smoke  of  Jodgment  Day. 
That  our  "word  may  be  established  shall 
we  gaUier  up  the  aea? 

Long  sang  tbe  bouIs  of  the  Jolly,  Jolly 

mariners, 

Ptuchlng    at    their    tiarps,    and    tbey 

plucked  tmbandlly: 

Our  tiNimlw  are  rough  and  tarred. 

And  the  tune  is  somewtiat  bard — 

May  -we  lift  a  deep  sea  chantey,  such 

D  use  at  sea? 


Sun,    wind,   and   cloud  shall  fall,  not 

from  the  face  of  It. 
eingtog,  ringing  spindrift  nor  tbe   ful- 
mar dying  free; 
And  ttie  ships  fAiall  go  aliroad 
To  -the  Glory  of  ttie  Lord, 
Who  beard  tbe  elUy  sailor  f<rfk,  and 
gave  them  back  tbelr  eea! 

Agabi.  what  kind  of  poet— "not  a  poet 
at  all",  says  hie  latest  critic— is  he  who 
could  write  tbe  following^: 

Take  up  tbe  Wblte  Man's  Burden- 
Send  fortb  the  best  ye  breed- 
Go,  bind  your  sons  to  exile 
To  serve  your  cajnivee'  need; 


To  wait  In  heavy  hamesB. 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild— 
Tour  new-caugbt  sullen  peoples, 

Half  devil  and  balf  chUd. 

Take  up  Ibe  White  Han's  Burden- 
No  Iron  role  of  kings. 

But  toll  of  serf  and  sweeper— 
Tbe  tale  of  common  things. 

The  ports  ye  rtiall  not  enter, 
'nie  roads  ye  shall  nrot  tread; 

€0,  make  them  with  your  living. 
And  mark  them  witb  your  dead! 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  Reces- 
Btonal  Hymn,  save  to  remind  ourselves 
of  how  this  poet— alone  of  poets  or 
preachers— saw,  as  In  a  vision  of  In- 
splratltm,  tbe  one  thing  that  needed  to 
be  said.  We  were  drunk  with  the 
Pageant  of  Fewer  and  of  Glory.  The 
Empire  and  all  It  meant  was  represent- 
ed In  that  long  procession  of  ISM.  The 
people,  bewildered  with  pride,  were 
ready  to  shout  they  knew  not  what— to 
go,  they  knew  not  whither.  And  then 
tbe  Poet  spoke,  and  his  words  rang 
true.  I  know  of  no  poem  In  history  so 
opportune,  that  so  went  home  to  all  our 
hearts;  that  did  Its  work  and  delivered 
Its  message  with  so  much  force. 

God'  of  OOT  fathers,  knonni  of  old- 
Lord  kA  our  far-flmg  battie  line— 
Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  u(M 

Dominion  over  pelm  and  pine. 
Lord  God  of  hosts— be  with  us  yet- 
Lost  we  forget— lest  we  foi^t! 

Far  calted,  our  navies  melt  away— 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  tbe  Are— 

Lo!  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  Mid  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  Nations— spare  us  ytfb— 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget! 

If,  drunk  -wltb  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  Id 
awe— 

Sucb  boasting  as  Qie  GeutHes  use. 
Or  lesser  creeds  without  tbe  Laiw — 

Lord  God  of  Hceta— be  wltb  'Us  yet— 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  foi^tl 
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One  more  note,  and  I  bav«  done.  Kip- 
ling, In  .Terse  and  In  prose,  la  one  to 
wbom  war  is  an  ever-preaent  poaalbll- 
Itjr  and  an  ever-present  certatnt;.  Tbere 
la  a  time  to  apeak  of  war  and  a  time  to 
speak  of  peace.  At  this  moment  It  la 
well  that  SMue  one  who  has  a  Voice 
should  speak  of  war.  It  seems  that  In 
the  present  stage  of  clTlllsation.  jnst 
as  In  the  past,  tbere  falls  upon  tbe  na- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  tbe  restless- 
ness wblch  can  only  be  pacified  by  war. 
Tbe  Prencb  nation,  at  this  moment, 
seems  to  be  restless  to  the  highest  de. 
gree  UEHier  this  obsession.  We  our- 
selves are  in  tbe  throes  of  tbe  biggest 
war  since  tbe  Indian  Mntlny.  Two 
years  ago  tbe  most  pacific  conntry  In 
tbe  world,  the  great  Republic  of  North 
America,  was  seized  wltb  this  restless- 
ness, wblch  It  Is  still  working  off.  A 
time  may  come  when  war  will  not  be  a 
necessity— but  that  time  Is  not  yet.  For 
ipy  own  part,  I  entirely  agree  wltb 
Archblsbop  Alexander  In  tbe  words 
quoted  by  Ur.  Bucliaiutn: 

And  as  I  note  bow  nobly  natures  A>rm 
Under  tbe  war's  red  rain,  I  deem  It 
troe 
T%at  He  who  made  the  earthquake  and 
Uie  storm 
Percbance  onade  battles  too. 

There  are  worse  evils  than  war. 
Tbero  are 

—tbe  lust  of  Gold 
And  love  of  a  Peace  tbat  la   fuH   of 
wnHiga  and  shames. 

It  Is  a  threadbare  commonplace  to 
write  that  there  are  worse  evils  than 
war,  but  It  must  be  said  over  and  over 
again,  especially  when  the  horrors  of 
war  aro  upon  us.  The  poisonous  weeds 
that  grow  rank  In  times  of  peace  cor- 
rupt tbe  national  blood;  they  deaden 
tbe  sense  of  honor;  tbey  encourage  tbe 
ruthless  company  promoter  who  trades 
upon  the  Ignorance  of  tbe  helpless;  tbey 
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lower  the  standards  of  honor;  they  en- 
large tbe  slough  of  Indulgence  and  tbe 
unclean  life.  War  does  not  kill  these 
things;  but  It  may  restore  tbe  sense  of 
duty,  aacilflce,  patriotism-,  It  may  bring 
back  tbe  nobler  Ideals;  It  may  teach 
tbe  world  that  there  are  better  goda 
than  the  Idols  tbey  have  fashioned  wltb 
their  own  bands;  It  may  seize  on  tbe 
hearts  of  tbe  young  and  preserve  their 
Instincts  of  generosity. 

Though  many  a  light  diaU  darken,  and 

many  «hall  weep 
For  tliose  that  are  cnHbed  In  tbe  dash 

flf  gainlns  claims. 


Into   light  aball 


'And  many  a  d 

leap, 
'And  abtoe  In  the  sodden    making    of 

■plendid  names. 
And  not)le  thoi^bt  'be  freer  under  ttie 


Tbis  potency  of  war;  these  possibili- 
ties; thla  necessity  of  war  when  tbe 
cause  Is  Just;  this  ennobling  of  a  people 
by  war;  are  presuit  In  the  mind  of 
Kipling  as  much  aa  In  the  mind  of  Ten- 
nyson. The  time,  Indeed,  has  come 
again  when  we  a  e  called— 

To  wake  to  'the  blgber  alms 
Of  a  land  that  bas  lost  for  a  Uttle*ttae 
Inst  of  gold. 

It  Is  not  on  the  aide  of  those  who  are 
ruled  and  led  by  this  lust  that  Kipling 
stands;  nor  Is  It  for  barbaric  conquest 
and  tbe  subjugation  of  free  peoples 
that  he  slugs. 

I  have  endeavored  to  explain  and 
to  Justify,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ex- 
traordinary affection  with  which  this 
writer  Is  regarded  by  millions  unnum- 
bered among  our  own  people  and  our 
own  kin.  As  was  confessed  at  the  out- 
set, nothing  that  I  can  say  can  Increase 
that  affection.      I  leave  criticism   to 
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those  who,  being  at  least  scholars,  have 
the  right  to  tabe  upoa  tbemselves  the 
work  of  criticism;  It  is  for  them  to  dis- 
cuss methods  and  style.  It  is  enough 
for  me  and  for  those  unnumbered  mil- 
lions to  know  that  here  Is  one  who  has 
a  message  to  deliver  which  concerns  us 
all;  that  he  has  people  to  present  to  us 
among  whom  we  walk  dally,  yet  have 
remained  hitherto  io  Ignorance  of  their 
ways  and  thoughts  and  speech;  that  he 
has  taught  the  people  of  the  Empire 

Tb*  OoBMinpani?  nm*ir. 


what  the  Empire  means;  that  be  has 
shown  us  below  their  rough  and  coarse 
exterior  tlie  manhood  of  soldier  and 
Bailor,  of  engloe-man  and  iighthouee' 
man  and  flshertnan.  It  Is  enough  for 
us  that  be  speaks  as  no  other  iu  his 
generation— these  be  reasons  enongh 
and  to  spare  why  be  is  loved  by  old  and 
young  In  every  class  and  In  every  coun- 
try where  his  language  Is  the  language 
of  the  folk. 

Waller  B«anf. 
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He  who  traverses  Italy  from  end  to 
end  will  Bnd  the  most  widely  diver- 
gent men,  regions,  and  customs,  and 
the  most  contradictory  opinions  will 
be  expressed  tn  his  hearing.  On  one 
point,  and  one  only,  he  will  Bnd  abso- 
lute unanimity:  and  that  is,  the  general 
dissatisfaction  with  our  present  govern- 
ment The  fact  is  indisputable.  Much 
fault  nae.  Indeed,  found  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  Austria,  the  Bourbons,  the 
Pope,  and  Grand  Dukes,  yet,  all  these 
different  TlgimM  had  partlzans  who 
viewed  them  favorably  and  defended 
them.  But  of  our  government  there 
comes  not  a  word  of  praise,  even  from 
those  who  founded  It,  who  make  part 
of  It,  and  who  profit  by  It.  How,  then, 
shall  It  find  strength  to  maintain  and 
defend  Itself  against  those  perils  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  which  all  the  na- 
tions of  this  world  are  more  or  less 
exposed?  The  worst  of  the  matter  Is, 
that  Inasmuch  as  this  form  of  govern- 
ment was  not  foisted  upon  us,  but 
adopted  and  established  of  our  own 
free  choice,  the  result  of  our  discon- 
tent is  to  rob  us  of  all  scU-coDfldence 
and  leave  us  In  a  mood  of  depression. 


which  Is  In  reality  much  more  danger- 
ous than  our  old  boundless  self-com- 
placency. It  Is  easy  to  note  this  (act, 
but  to  unravel  Its  causes,  foresee  Its 
consequences,  and  discover  Its  cure.  Is 
not  so  easy.  We  shall,  however,  have 
taken  one  step  toward  grasping  the 
situation  when  we  begin  to  examine 
our  financial  status.  The  balance-sheet 
of  a  nation  is  a  faithful  reflex  of  Its 
condition— not  merely  financial,  but  so- 
cial and  political  as  well. 

What,  then,  does  our  national  balance 
reveal?  Its  first  aspect  seems  quite  re- 
assuring. After  a  long  series  of  unpar- 
donable mistakes,  we  were  confronted 
in  188S-d  by  an  enormous  deficit,  esti- 
mated by  SIg.  Gkdlttl  at  the  truly  ter- 
rible sum  of  four  hundred  and  seventy 
million  lire.' 

Alarmed  by  the  precipice  on  whose 
brink  we  found  ourselves,  we  apparent- 
ly began  to  exercise  a  little  common- 
sense.  We  cut  down  expenses,  prac- 
tised rigid  economy,  and  after  long  and 
continuous  efforts  have  finally  suc- 
ceeded In  attaining  the  long-desired 
goal,  and  balancing  our  accounts.  But 
our    discontent    Is    only    accentuate:!. 

>  Speccb  or  Apr.  27th,  ISSS.  la  the  Boom. 
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The  trutb  1b,  tbat  wUlle  It  Is  necessarr 
to  the  well-betas  of  a  nation  that  Its 
expenditure  Bhonld  not  exceed  Its  rev- 
enne.  that  Is  not  the  sole  casentlaL 
The  accounts  of  a  man  without  a  soldo 
In  bis  pocket  or  a.  lira  of  debt  balance 
perfectly,  but  the  man  dies  of  hunger. 
The  truth  1b.  that  to  arrive  at  the 
prcBent  condition  of  things  we  have 
been  obliged  not  only  to  diminish  our 
expenses  which  had  enormouelr  In- 
creased  the  public  debt,  but  year  by 
year  to  raise  our  taxes.  Not  to  cite 
numbers  and  statistics,  we  are— la  pro- 
portion to  our  wealtb— the  most  heavily- 
taxed  and  deeply-Indebted  nation  of 
Europe,  and  crushed  by  a  burden  un- 
der which  the  country  seems  ready  to 
BHccnmb.  While  our  wealth  is  not  a 
quarter  part  that  of  France,  we  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  the 
state  about  half  as  much,  though 
her  taxes  are  by  no  means  light. 
As  Interest  on  the  funded  debt  alone 
we  are  paying  more  than  a  million 
francs  a  day,  and  this  sum  will  be 
greatly  Increased  if  we  add  to  It,  In  our 
computation,  our  other  forms    of    In- 


What,  then.  Is  to  be  done?  New 
debts  are  Impossible;  new  taxes  even 
.  more  so.  Economy  Is  our  only  resource. 
Nay,  I  am  wrong.  There  Is  one  other 
thing.  We  might  spend  well,  Instead 
of  spending  111.  Bnt  Slg.  Fortunato 
was  perfectly  right  when.  In  the  course 
of  an  admirable  qteech,  delivered  to 
his  constituents  In  October,  1898,  he 
showed  that  It  Is  absurd  to  hope  in 
any  such  way  materially  or  perma- 
nently to  alter  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country. 

"We  have,"  said  he,  "a  revenue  of 
1,600,000,000  lire,  half  of  which  Is  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Interest  on  our  debts 
of  various  kinds,  Including  our  pension 
list.  Deducting  160.000.000  lire,  devot- 
ed to  the  collecting  <A  revenue,  there 
remain  but  tJOO.OOO.OOO  lire  for  all  na- 
tional expenses,  lacludlng  the  army,  the 
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navy,  public  works,  prisons,  police — 
everything.  Nobody  can  call  tbis  ex- 
cessive." 

Not  only  Is  this  true,  but  It  must  be 
added  tbat  every  department  of  the 
public  service  is  insufflclently  main- 
tained. I  say  nothing  of  the  army  and 
the  navy,  because  the  answer  Is  ob- 
vious—that we  might  have  fewer  sol- 
diers, and  those  better  equipped.  But 
our  hospitals,  our  laboratories,  and  our 
schools— all  stand  more  or  less  In  need 
of  essentials.  We  bave  not,  In  the  entire 
kingdom,  a  single  library  which  keeps 
abreast  of  the  times. 

The  State  Archives  cannot  be  sup- 
plied with  those  few  books  which  are 
the  Indispensable  tools  of  the  states- 
man's trade.  Sometlmea  there  Is  not 
money  enough  even  to  pay  for  binding 
their  files  of  documents.  A  few  years 
since  it  was  my  duty  to  make  an  in- 
spection, and  I  found  that  for  lack  of 
money  many  Important  documents  In 
certain  public  departments  were  kept 
in  a  place  so  damp  tbat  they  were  fast 
becoming  mere  pulp.  "Archives  are 
served  here  by  the  apoonful,"  was  the 
expression  of  whkh  I  made  use  In  my 
report.  Each  day  artistic  treasures 
are  leaving  the  country  which  might 
be  kept  within  our  borders  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  small  sum,  to  our  great 
advantage  economically  no  less  than 
artistically. 

This  condition  of  things  confronts  us 
on  all  sides.  In  matters  both  great  and 
small,  to  a  degree  which  sometimes 
borders  on  the  ridiculous.  Last  year  I 
was  stopping  tn  a  little  towa  of  the 
Casenlino,  and  while  there  I  wanted  to 
mail  a  rather  large  package  of  manu- 
script or  printed  matter.  The  postmas- 
ter got  It  weighed  at  the  sausage-shop, 
and  when  1  asked  how  It  happened 
that  they  hadn't  a  machine  big  enough 
to  weigh  more  than  an  ordinary  letter, 
"We  used  to  bave  another,"  he  an- 
swered, "bnt  the  department  got  us  to 
send  It  back  so  they  could  give  it  to 
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another  office  whlcb   needed  it  more 

And  all  this  In  the  face  of  exceaalve 
and  uselcsB  expenael  It  Is  reallr  not 
difficult  to  see  wbjr  such  a  state  of 
tbingB  »bouKI  produce  a  universal  feel- 
lug  of  discomfort  and  discontent. 

But  there  is  worse  to  come.  This 
revenue,  at  once  so  Inadequate  and  so 
burdensome,  Is  also  raised  by  methods 
which  are  strangely  uDjast.  It  bas 
often  been  said  that  our  system  applies 
progressive  taxation  In  Inverse  ratio. 
He  pajs  most  who  has  least.  A  close 
examination  leads  to  the  Inevitable  con- 
clusion that,  In  Italy,  the  poor  man 
pays  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  sum  levied 
by  government.  Certainly,  with  us, 
objects  of  luxury  pay  next  to  nothing, 
while  tbe  necessaries  of  life  are  beavlly 
taxed.  Among  tbe  Items  on  tbe  rev- 
enue Hat  are  tbe  taxes  oo  grain  and 
salt,  and  the  lottery— against  which  so 
much  has  very  pn^kerly  l>eea  said  and 
written,  since  It  stands  for  poverty  and 
vice.  The  lottery  furulshes  the  state 
with  about  twenty-seven  million  lire 
net;  the  salt  tax,  fifty-four  to  fifty-nine 
mllliona.  A  quintal*  of  common  salt— 
wblcb  costs  the  state,  say,  thirty  cents 
—is  sold  by  tbe  state  for  about  40  lire 
(or  about  98.00).  Petroleum,  costing 
seventeen  lire  tbe  quintal.  Is  sold  for 
something  like  sixty-five.  The  tax  on 
grain,  wblcb  bas  gone  on  Increasing 
up  to  T.S  lire  tbe  qolntal.  brings  Into 
the  treasury  about  forty-five  millions 
yearly.  And  things  have  come  to  sucb 
a  pass  that  a  good  harvest,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  Importation  of  grain,  throws 
our  balance-sheet  into  a  degree  of  con- 
tusion which  need  never  be  apprehend- 
ed In  times  of  scarcity;  notwithstand- 
ing that  tbe  latter  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  put  us  In  peril  of  riot  and  fa- 
mine, and  inevltatily  lead  to  Increased 
expenditure. 

These  are  matters,  to  be  sure,  which 
It  Is  easy  to  criticize,  but  which  cannot 

•  Od«   hundred    kllofrtlDdW*— 120    lb*. 


be  changed  at  present  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  taxation  In  some 
other  direction,  unless  we  wish  to  find 
ourselves  once  more  confronted  by  a 
deficit. 

Apropot  of  tbe  Inverted  ratio  of  our 
imports,  Slg.  Glolltti  remarked  In  the 
House  on  April  27tb,  1890: 

"For  a  buBlnesB  transaction  of  five 
thousand  lire,  you  must  use  a  stamp 
of  the  value  of  one  lira"  <the  actual  ex- 
pense Is  1.20  lire,  stamped  paper  being 
sold  at  an  Increase  of  twenty  per  cent.), 
and  you  affix  the  same  stamp  If  It  be 
an  atfalr  of  only  fifty  lire.  To  appear 
before  the  Preton  costs  two  lire;  an 
appeal  to  the  tribunal,  3.60;  and  tbls, 
whether  the  sum  In  dispute  be  a  thou- 
sand lire  or  a  million.  The  registry  of 
dowries  up  to  a  thousand  lire  costs  two 
lire,  and  one  lira  additional  for  each 
added  thousand.  That  Is  to  say  (in 
terms  of  American  money),  you  pay 
forty  cents  for  a.  dowry  of  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  sixty  cents  for  one  of  four 
hundred.  We  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  per- 
sonal property  of  value,  but  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  Incomes  pay  noth- 
ing up  to  five  hundred  and  thlrty-tbree 
lire  net,  and,  at  a  reduced  rate,  up  to 
one  thousand  and  sixty.  For  incomes 
derived  from  professions,  arts,  and 
trades,  the  exemption  extends  to  six 
hundred  and  forty  lire;  the  reduced 
rate  to  twelve  hundred  and  eighty. 
Tbls  Is  perfectly  equitable.  But  real 
estate  Is  alWaye  taxed  and  never  enjoys 
any  kind  of  exemption.  If  a  man  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  three  thousand  tire 
opens  a  tavern  from  wblcb  be  makes 
not  more  than  five  hundred  and  thlrty- 
tbree  lire  he  pays  nothing.  But  he 
who  buys  a  farm,  tills  It  with  his  own 
hands,  and  makes  from  It  less  tbno 
five  hundred  and  thlrty-tbree  lire,  bas 
to  pay.  Nay,  more;  be  pays,  as  Glolltti 
points  out,  all  tbe  taxes  levied  to  pro- 
tect Industries  which  enhance  tbe  price 
of  agricultural  Implements  and  add 
thirty  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  ag- 
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rlcalturlst's  wardrobe.  The  conae- 
gnence  of  all  tbls  Is,  that  every  year 
far  too  la^e  a  nnmber  oC  small  bold- 
Ings  are  sold  for  taxes— the  payment  In 
default  being  two,  three,  or  five  lire. 
And  so  those  small  boldings  which  do 
so  much  to  preserve  a  couatry  In  a 
bealthy,  normal,  and  bappy  condition, 
and  wblcb  sbould  be  created  where 
they  do  not  exist,  we  are  Instead  blot- 
ting ont  and  destroflng.  What  name 
does  sucb  a  budget  as  tbls  deserve? 

Note  further.  Tbe  exemption  accord- 
ed to  industrial  Incomes,  and  refused  to 
agricultural,  must,  of  necessltj,  tend 
to  tbe  advantage  of  the  more  northerly 
and  prosperous  provinces,  where  civ- 
ilization and  trade  have  reached  a 
greater  development,  while  it  is  most 
Injurious  to  the  southern  districts- 
poorer,  less  civilized,  exclusively  agrl- 
cultural.  And  If  you  add  that  these 
Industries,  which  have  been  wonder- 
f Idly  prosperous  under  the  ayi*  of  tbe 
protective  tariff,  send  tbeir  products 
Into  tbe  South  and  withdrew  thence 
to  tbe  North  aD  amount  of  capital  wblcb 
Is  grievously  needed  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  tbe  conclusion 
seems  Inevitable  that,  apart  from  any 
Individual  iatention,  there  seems  to  be 
an  Inexorable  fate  which  forces  our 
system  of  taxation  to  bear  hardest 
upon  tbe  poorest  man.' 

They  tell  us  that  It  Is  unpatriotic  to 
speak  of  sucb  differences,  and  of  tbe 
antagonism  between  North  and  South. 
I  do  not  know  that  It  la  ever  patriotic 
to  conceal  tbe  truth;  but,  at  all  events, 
the  subject  Is  now  being  universally 
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discussed,  BO  that  nothing  more  Is  to 
be  gained  by  silence.  In  former  days, 
when  the  South  Italians  swelled  tbe 
ranks  of  tbe  left.  It  used  to  be  tbe 
Radicals  from  tbe  North  who  under- 
took their  defence.  To-day,  when  such 
Is  no  longer  tbe  case,  even  tbe  Radicals 
have  been  drawn  Into  the  same  current. 
And  even  more  Is  this  true  of  tbe  So- 
elallBts,  because— up  to  tbe  present 
time— socialism  baa  taken  no  strong 
bold  In  the  South.  To  put  an  end,  tbere- 
fore,  to  a  dissension  fraught  with  pos- 
sible danger.  It  Is  best  to  speak  clear- 
ly and  state  things  as  they  are. 

The  Urst  to  treat  tbe  question  seri- 
ously was  Professor  Pantaleone,  who 
Is  no  SoutbemeV.*  Later,  It  was  ffis- 
cussed,  as  we  have  already  said,  by 
SIg.  Fortunato.  Admitting  that  bis 
new  differed  from  that  of  most  poli- 
ticians, Professor  Pantaleone  proceed- 
ed, convincingly,  to  demonstrate  that 
Norlbem  Italy  possesses  48  per  cent, 
of  the  national  wealth,  and  pays  40 
per  cent,  of  tbe  taxes;  Central  Italy 
possesses  25  per  cent,  and  pays  28  per 
cent.;  tbe  South,  possessing  not  over 
27  per  cent.,  pays  32.26  per  cent. 

Professor  Nltti  Is  preparing  for  put>- 
Ucatlon  a  volume  on  tbls  same  topic; 
and  he  alluded  to  it  last  April,  In  tbe 
Introductory  lecture  of  tbe  course 
which  be  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Naples, 

Tbe  province  of  Naples,  said  he,  has 
a  population  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  all  Llgurla,  with  a  territory  only 
a  Bfth  as  large,  but  bow  dissimilar  is 
tbe  financial  condition  of  the  two  dis- 
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trlctii!  A  great  part  of  the  Don-terri- 
torlal  wealth  of  Italy  la  concentrated 
In  Llgnria;  an  army  corps  Is  stationed 
there;  most  of  the  royal  seats  Ue  within 
Its  boundaries;  the  most  Important 
state  enterprises  have  their  bureaux 
there;  thitber  go  the  prizes  of  the  mer- 
chant marine;  aud  there  are  held  116,- 
976  of  the  290,841  shares  of  the  Banca 
d'llalla:  while  the  number  of  com- 
panies with  limited  liability  is  extraor- 
dinary. And  still,  all  Ll^rla  pays  less 
than  two-thirds  as  much  to  the  revenue 
as  the  mere  province  of  Naples!  The 
two  provinces  of  Udine  and  the  Basili- 
ca ta  have  approximately  the  same  pop- 
li^on.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  their 
wealth,  but  they  pay  in  taxes  very 
nearly  the  same  amount.  And  the 
state  spends  In  the  province  of  Udinc 
atmut  twice  as  mnch  as  In  the  Baslll- 
cata.  Slg.  Talamo,  Florettl,  Rastignac 
of  the  Tribana,  and  many  others,  have 
aH  dwelt  on  the  same  theme. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  competent 
to  discuss  and  Kuarantee  the  exactness 
and  the  value  of  all  the  flgnres  and  de- 
ductions of  Professor  NIttI,  by  whom 
they  will  be  set  forth  In  his  book.  I 
am  even  ready  to  admit  that  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  the  South  Italians 
pay  less  tbau  they  should.  But  I  con- 
sider It  an  established  fact  that,  npon 
the  whole— and  In  prot<ortlon  to  their 
means— by  fat  the  heaviest  burden 
folia  on  them.  Slg.  Bastogl  used  often 
to  remind  ns  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  public  debt,  the 
Southern  funds  stood  above  par,  and 
their  debt  was  distinctly  small;  yet 
that  tbey  fused  it,  without  a  murmur, 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  which 
was  enormous,  and  stood  at  fifty  per 
cent.  By  the  new  system  of  duties  the 
industries  of  the  South— few  In  number, 
and  not  yet  well-established- were  all 
tout  destroyed.  These  provinces  were 
in  no  condition  to  bear  the  expense  of  a 
government  based  upon  needs  which 
they  did  not  share  and  a  state  of  clvlll- 


sallon  more  advanced  than  their  own. 
On  the  communes  and  the  provinces 
were  Imposed  institutions  whose  use- 
fulness they  did  not  recognize,  and 
which  entailed  expenses  which  tbey 
were  In  no  condition  to  meet.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
Institutions  died  a  natural  death,  while 
the  money  uselessly  lavished  upon 
them  was,  of  course,  not  available  for 
other  and  necessary  expenses-ex- 
penses essential,  Indeed,  to  the  reason- 
able comfort  and  contentment  of  the 
people.  Even  the  rupture  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  benefited 
the  North  and  serloualy  injured  tbe 
South.  The  protective  tariff  afforded  a 
wonderful  stimulaa  to  manufacturers 
In  Piedmont  and  Lombardy;  above  all. 
to  Milan,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
first  of  commercial  centres.  This  Im- 
provement of  the  conditions  through- 
out all  Upper  Italy  is  a  phenomenon 
which  re-ltladles  hope  for  the  future, 
and  In  which  we  should  all  lake  pride. 
The  new  Industry  not  only  supplies  all 
the  needs  of  the  country,  but  exporta- 
tion Is  beginning  to  be  possible.  All 
the  portable  material  for  railways, 
which  once  came  from  England,  France 
and  Germany,  now  comes  from  Un)er 
Italy,  which  ships  even  to  Denmark 
and  tbe  Balkan  peninsula,  notwith- 
standing the  cost  of  transportation. 
Our  arsenals  have  received  from  Spain 
and  America  commissions  which  they 
executed  satisfactorily,  and  which 
brought  many  millions  Into  Italy.  But 
the  South  of  Italy,  which  Is  esseutlally 
agricultural,  lost  in  France  Its  chief 
markef,  while  the  manufactured  goods 
it  had  to  purchase  went  up  In  price. 
And  the  revenue  of  the  country  at 
lai^e  Is  going  the  same  way. 

But,  setting  'aside  for  the  moment 
the  question  of  North  and  South,  we 
may  well  observe  the  nnlveraal  teach- 
ing of  history- that  every  violation  of 
social  Justice  has  always  been  Inexor- 
ably punished.  Widely  known  are  those 
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eloquent  pages  of  Dc  Tocqueville,  In 
wtiicb  be  demonstrates  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  French  aristocracy  from 
that  taxation  ivhlch  fell  bo  heavily  opon 
tbe  people  and  the  third  estate  was  the 
principal  cause  of  tbe  revolution  In 
which  tliat  aristocracy  perished.  In 
England,  on  the  other  band,  the  aristo- 
cracy saved  and  protected  both  Itself 
and  tbe  people  through  Ita  wisdom  In 
following  the  opposite  course;  It  ex- 
empted the  poor  from  taxation,  and 
paid  the  taxes  out  of  Its  own  pocket' 

Tbe  English  traveller,  Arthur  Young, 
said  to  a  French  audience  In  the  early 
days  of  tbe  revolution:  "We  have  many 
taxes  In  Kngland  of  which  you 
know  nothing  in  France,  but  tbe 
Iferg  £(af^-tbe  poor — do  not  pay 
them.  TheoreHcaUy.  every  window 
In  a  man's  bouse  pays,  but  If 
be  has  no  more  than  six  he  pays  noth- 
ing. A  lord  with  a  great  estate  pays 
tbe  vingt^mt  and  toUIe«,  bnt  the  Uttle 
proprietor  of  a  garden  pays  nothing. 
The  rich  pay  for  their  horses,  their 
carriages,  their  servants  and  even  for 
liberty  to  Itlll  their  own  partridges;  but 
the  poor  farmer  pays  nothing  of  all 
this." 

Zecky  claims  that  tbe  doctrine  of  pro- 
gressive tases,  levied  chiefly  upon  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  has  always  been  main- 
tained and  practically  enforced  by  all 
parties  In  Eoglaad.  For  good  or  for 
evil,  tbe  house,  clothing,  and  food  of 
tbe  worklngman  are  practically  exempt 
from  taxation.  So,  too,  In  an  address 
delivered  In  1885,*  Lord  Derby  said, 
with  noble  pride: 

"Examine  the  condlllons  of  tbe  In- 
come-tax. and  what  do  you  And?  Upon 
Incomes  below  a  certain  figure,  nothing 
whatever  Is  paid;  and  up  to  a  much 
larger  sum,  tlie  tax  assessed  Is  only 
nominal.'    The  workman's  bouse,  as  a 
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rule,  pays  nothing.  Pnoperty  below  a 
certain  amount  pays  no  legacy-tax, 
while  /or  the  rich  the  death-duties  are 
extremely  onerous.  Look  at  tbe  car- 
riage lax.  Tlie  poor  man's  vehicles, 
and.  In  general,  all  those  which  are 
used  for  other  purposes  tb&n  those  of 
luxury  and  amusement,  are  exempt. 
Tbe  tax  upon  railway  tickets  Is  paid 
by  tbe  first  and  second-class  passen- 
gers. Those  of  tbe  third-class  pay 
nothing." 

And  tbe  speaker  adds  that.  In  the 
matter  of  taxing  tbe  poor,  England 
baa  pursued  for  three  hundred  years 
a  policy  so  socialistic  that  no  conti- 
nental government  would  tolerate  It 
for  an  Instant 

Any  one  can  see  that  these  principles 
are  diametrically  ot>poaed  to  those 
which  constitute  tbe  l>asl»  of  our  bud- 
get and  are  universally  practised  In 
Italy,  not  merely  by  tbe  central  govern- 
ment, but  by  the  provinces  and  com- 
mimes.  In  tbe  South  the  saddle-horse 
and  tbe  fonr-ln-hand  team  of  the  rich 
man  pay  nothing,  for  the  seemingly 
plausible  reason  that  they  represent 
expense  without  profit.  But  tbe  ass 
and  mule  of  the  poor  man.  It  Is  argued 
—and  again,  with  some  show  of  reason 
— onght  to  pay,  because  by  drawing 
tbe  plough,  and  carrying  the  vegetables 
to  market,  they  help  to  Increase  the 
profits  of  tbe  land.  Our  fundamental 
theory  Is  tbe  exact  reverse  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  represents  an  Inherent  differ- 
ence between  tbe  two  governments, 
the  two  peoples,  and  the  two  clvlUza- 

But,  leaving  this  question  aside,  what 
suggestions  are  offered  for  tbe  reform 
of  our  balance-sheet?  In  this  Inquiry 
lies  tbe  gist  of  the  address,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  of 
the  Hon.  Deputy  Slg.  Fortunato.    Ue 
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appareatl7  wo^d  have  no  economies, 
no  expenses,  no  taxes,  and  no  new 
debts  contracted.  Is  he,  then,  for  a 
conqtletely  negative  pollcf  ?  Better 
tbat,  he  would  say,  tban  a  completely 
erroneous  one.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  wonid  bave  some  way  devised 
for  promoting  agrlcnltnre.  lUs  Is  tbe 
main  problem,  because  Italy  Is,  before 
everytblng,  an  agrlcnltoral  country. 
Here  1b  a  call  for  the  funds  we  lack 
and  must  contlnue*to  lack;  since,  if  we 
bad  them,  they  would  Immediately  be 
inveBted  In  government  bonds,  which 
pay  four  per  cent,  and  give  no  trouble. 
If  we  can  only  have  the  courage  to  in- 
cur no  new  expenses,  and  merely  main- 
tain our  equilibrium  for  a  certain  time, 
credit  and  confidence  will  return;  the 
tax-payer  will  have  peace,  and  his  sav- 
ings will  not  be  utterly  swept  away. 
The  public  funds  will  be  above  par. 
and  may  legally  be  converted  Into  three 
per  cents.,  thus  making  a  saving  of 
120,000.000  lire,  whereby  the  tax  on 
real  estate  might  be  reduced  one-fifth, 
that  on  articles  for  consumption  dimin- 
ished, and  small  properties  exempted 
from  all  taxation.  Capital  would  at 
once  be  withdrawn  from  the  public 
funds  and  Invested  In  the  land,  and 
we  should  gradually  return  to  our  nor- 
mal condition  of  sound  prosperity. 
Such  la  the  goal  which  SIg.  Fortanato 
seta  before  bis  country. 

Senator  Negi^,  after  paying  some 
well- deserved  compliments  to  tbe 
speech  of  Slg.  Fortunate,  observed 
that  we  must  not  look  exclusively  at 
the  economical  side  of  the    question. 

"It  has  also,"  he  said,  "thai  moral  as- 
pect which  belongs  to  all  human  action. 
If  distressing  economic  conditions  are 
a  fruitful  cause  of  demoralization  In  a 
country,  such  demoralization  presents 
tbe  strongest  obstacle  to  economic  re- 
covery. Italy  Is  politically  Immoral, 
and  If  we  cannot  cure  her  of  this  ail- 
ment, we  shall  accomplish  nothing. 
Northern  Italy  is  a  prey  to  passions  at 


once  fierce  and  petty,  which  destroy  all 
rectitude  and  utterly  subvert  the  sense 
of  Justice.  Southern  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is  111  of  a  very  different  disease— 
that  of  administrative  corruption. 
There  Is  an  otter  lack.  In  all  this  region, 
of  anything  Uke  a  conviction  that  liber- 
ty Imposes  duties  \iiilch  no  honorable 
citizen  can  evade.  Public  business  In 
all  lis  branches  thus  falls  into  the 
hands  of  whoever  may  find  his  own  In- 
terest therein.  Italy  stands  in  need  of 
a  moral  revival.  Without  this  her  case 
Is  hopeless." 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  It  seems  to 
me  that  Slg.  Negri  refrained,  through 
motives  of  patriotism,  from  speaking 
out  his  whole  thought— which,  never- 
theless, is  perfectly  plain.  But,  at  all 
events,  the  Idea  which  his  words  con- 
vey I  have  heard  frankly  expressed  by 
other  Milanese  patriots  of  tbe  highest 
standing.  Let  ue  have  done,  they  say, 
with  an  this  unpleasant  talk  atioot  giv- 
ing and  baTlng.  Is  It  our  fault  if  we 
work  harder  tban  yon,  and  if  you  are 
thus  constrained  to  purchase  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  InduBtr??  Tbe  world  Is 
and  always  will  be  to  him  who  can 
take  It.  Is  It  our  fault  If  you  sacrlflce 
your  own  Interests  because  you  do  not 
know  how  to  defend  them  In  parlia- 
ment? The  question  is,  in  truth,  very 
simple.  The  South,  they  say.  Is  corrupt, 
and  this  corruption  qireada  and  Infects 
the  whole  Italian  body  politic.  It  Is 
a  heavy  drag-weight  about  the  feet  of 
tbe  North,  which,  but  for  that,  might 
have  made,  aud  might  even  now  make, 
much  more  rapid  progress.  This  is  the 
real  source  of  the  trouble,  and  It  is 
here  that  the  remedy  abonld  be  applied 
—if  remedy  there  be. 

No  one  denies  It.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  South  la  less  advanced,  both 
morally  and  politically,  than  tbe  North. 
And  It  Is  precisely  here  that  tbe  rest  of 
Italy  and  the  Italian  government  has 
been  making,  from  tbe  outset,  a  blun- 
der which  is  almost  a  crime.    Let  me 
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give  an  UlostratlOD  of  what  I  mean. 
Some  7«arfl  ago  I  made  a  trip  Into  one 
of  tbe  soatbern  proviDces,  by  no  meana 
tbe  least  Important  amoog  them.  A. 
friencl  of  mine  bad  been  prefect  there 
for  some  years— an  Intelligent  and  hon- 
est patriot,  and  an  extremely  good  ad- 
ministrator. Nevertheless,  the  province 
vrae  completeli'  In  tbe  bands  of  two 
or  three  ambitious  deputies  who 
ruled  It  with  a  rod  of  Iron;  nom- 
inated not  only  tbe  communal 
council  of  the  principal  town,  but  tbe 
council  of  the  province  as  well;  and,  In 
short,  managed  everything  according 
to  their  own  vweet  will.  I  had  gone 
there  for  the  express  purpose  of  study- 
In;  this  strange  phenomenon,  and  I  re- 
quested my  friend  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery. 

"How  Is  It,"  said  I,  "that  you  have 
managed  to  accomplish  so  little?  Is 
this  province  really  so  profoundly  cor- 
rupt that  the  Camorra  Is  Its  natural 
form  of  government?" 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  replied. 
"This  province  Is  really  one  of  the  most 
manageable  In  all  Italy.  Tbe  mystery 
can  be  explained  In  a  very  few  words. 
The  deputies  you  are  asking  about  al- 
ways votefor  tbe  government,  whatever 
It  may  be;  and  the  government.  In  re- 
turn, gives  them  whatever  they  desire. 
They  are  more  powerful  than  I  am,  and 
very  often  get  what  Is  refused  to  me." 

In  too  many  cases  the  melancholy 
story  of  the  southern  provinces  Is  this:— 
the  conviction  that  tbey  were  thorough- 
ly corrupted  by  tbe  government  of  the 
Bourbons,  Instead  of  Inspiring  the  rest 
of  Italy  with  an  earnest  determination 
to  reform  tbem,  either  by  persuasion  or 
by  force,  suggests  the  thought  that,  be- 
cause they  are  corrupt,  they  will  be 
the  readier  Instrnments  of  an  arbitrary 
ministerial  power.  And  In  this  fashion 
they  have  generally  been  ruled,  with 
resnits  always  disastrous,  and  often 
fatal  Have  we  not  seen  men  who 
really   love     their    country    deluding 
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themselves  with  tbe  belief  that  It  Is 
possible  to  restore  and  maintain  tbe 
reign  of  law  and  order  there  by  means 
of  a  police  force  composed  of  malefac- 
tors? There,  even  more  than  elsewhere, 
the  prefects  have  too  often  been  mere 
electoral  agents.  They  are  not  asked  to 
govern  well,  but  merely  to  make  the 
election  of  deputies  a  sure  thing.  And 
the  easiest  method  of  doing  this  would 
appear  always  to  be  to  get  possession 
of  the  constituencies— the  associations, 
the  Camon-e,  whatever  they  may  call 
themselves— whose  meeting-places  are 
always  hot-beds  of  tyranny,  oppression, 
and  corruption.  tTbe  result  Is  that 
elections  for  Southern  deputies  take 
place,  for  the  most  part,  at  Palazzo 
Braschl,  and  tbe  succesaful  candidates 
are  no  longer  certain,  as  of  old,  to  take 
their  seat  upon  the  Left  The  actual 
voice  of  the  country  la  smothered,  and 
counts  for  nothing. 

.  Tbe  Italian  government  should  have 
said:  "Be  they  few  or  many,  we  will 
support  tbe  honest  men;  with  them  we 
will  make  Italy  or  we  will  not  make 
her  at  all."  A  corrupt  Italy  has  no 
right  to  exist  What  the  government 
did  say.  Instead— and,  as  it  seemed, 
with  a  certain  political  sagacity— was 
this:- Pariiamentary  government  Is  a 
government  by  majorities.  Majorities 
are  usually  corrupt,  and  so  we  must  be 
corrupt  The  Italians  of  the  North 
have  but  little  Idea  of  the  misery  In- 
volved In  such  a  proposition  for  bon- 
orable  men  In  the  South.  Tragic,  in- 
deed, has  been  the  fate  of  patriots  like 
the  Setlembrlni,  who  went  down  to  the 
grave  after  seeing  the  destruction  of  all 
their  most  cherished  lUnslona.  They 
at  once  found  themselves  In  a  minority 
which  was  utterly  powerless  against 
the  corrupt  majority,  controlled  by 
reckless  and  unprincipled  po4Itldana, 
with  the  government  behind  them— that 
very  government  so  long  desired— for 
which  they  bad  suffered  so  much,  of 
which  they  had  fondly  dreamed,  as  the 
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StieerpemHiiQcatloaof  honor  and  duty, 
—that  self -aame  goveruiueat  'which  was 
uowrlvetlng  tbelr  chains  and  preacblng 
to  them,  by  a  spedee  ot  cruel  Irony, 
fte  own  base  doctrine. 
'  "It  iB  very  easy,"  so  the  talk  ran,  "to 
cry  corruption  and  dlahonesty,  but  very 
dtffcult  to  decide  what  really  ought  to 
be  done."  The  fact  Is  that  after  the 
flrM  heroic  impulee  was  exhausted, 
which  originated  In  the  North  and,  for  a 
long  time,  governed  Italy,  there  was  a 
laclc  of  the  requisite  faith  In  the  power 
of  justice  and  rlrtne,  there  was  a  lack 
of  the  courage  which  obeys,  at  all  coats, 
the  7olce  of  duty.  Had  the  government 
hut  done  Its  duty.  It  would  have 
Btrengthened  the  moral  sense  of  the 
South,  along  with  Its  own,  and  thus 
promoted  the  proBperity  of  tbe  entire 
country. 

Bvery  time  I  return  to  Naples  1  am 
reminded  of  that  hundred  mllllona  of 
lire  which  was  destined  to  Improve 
the  hygienic  condition  of  the  city,  and 
especially  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
And  when  I  sec  the  new,  straight 
streets,  lined  with  tall  and  sumptuous 
palaces,  while  behind  them  on  either 
hand  the  old  111th  and  putresceace  are 
still  lurking;— when  I  remember  bow 
many  old  slums  were  destroyed  with- 
out the  building  of  a  single  bouse  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  the  very  poor  (the 
fact  has  been  observed  and  demonstrat- 
ed over  and  over  again);— when  I  see 
that  this  lowest  grade  of  the  pc^ulace 
is  worse  oS  than  It  was  before — be- 
cause they  have  to  crowd  In  greater 
numbers  than  ever  Into  sucb  miserable 
tenements  as  have  escaped  destruction; 
—when  I  think  of  the  frauds  that  have 
been  committed,  and  all  the  money  that 
has  been  wasted.  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  ride  m  carriages  there  ought 
to  be  rowing  In  the  galleys.  But  here, 
again,  we  are  met  by  the  Inquiry, 
"Whose  fault  Is  It?"  Largely,  of 
course,  of  the  Neapolitans  and  their 
municipality,  which  either  could  not  or 


would  not  do  Its  duty.  But  let  H  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  result  was  fore- 
seen, and  the  central  government  fully 
warned  of  It,  and  iu  abundant  season. 
By  many  of  the  Southerners— especlallj 
byth«  honorable member.Sig.Spaventa 
~\t  wa«  said,  and  reiterated,  that  In  the 
condition  la  which  Naples  then  was, 
government,  which  had  granted  the 
money,  ought  to  assume  control  of  its 
expenditure.  But  the  Neapolitans 
would  not  have  It  so,  because  even  the 
cleaning  of  their  city  must  be  made  to 
subserve  electoral  purposes.  So  things 
took  their  course  after  a  fashion  which 
would  never  have  been  tolerated  In  any 
truly-civilized  country.  Again,  I  ask, 
who  was  to  blameV  Where  lay  the 
chief  responsibility  tor  this  enormity? 
I  remember  very  well  that  some  years 
after  these  events  occurred,  when  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  blunder  which 
had  been  committed  were  already  plain 
to  all,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
desire  to  have  the  wrong  righted,  I 
chanced  to  find  myself  one  of  a  group 
of  public  men  assembled  to  discuss  the 
graver  Interests  of  the  country,  and  I 
endeavored  to  draw  their  attention  to 
this  matter  of  the  cleansing  of  Naples. 
Whereupon  one  of  the  most  worthy  and 
Influential  men  among  them  said,  quite 
seriously: 

"Let  us  talk  of  the  banks  now.  We 
can  go  back  to  Vlllarl's  ornamental 
question  afterwards!" 

He  was  quite  right  The  question  al- 
ways tiBS  been  looked  upon  In  Italy  as 
an  ornamental  one! 

Let  no  reader  suppose  that  there  Is 
anything  new  or  remarkable  about 
these  strictures  of  mine.  They  have 
been  reiterated  a  thousand  times.  They 
were  reaffirmed  on  the  third  of  July, 
1896,  by  the  honorable  member,  Sig. 
Fortunato,  aniid  the  universal  applause 
of  the  Chamber. 

"All  our  efforts  will  be  vain,"  he  said, 
"so  long  as  government  Itself  Is  the 
chief  factor  In  our  parliamentary  cor- 
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ruptlon;"  (cries  of  Good!)  "so  long  as 
we  have  not  friendBond  supporters,  but 
clients;"  (Hear!  Hear'.)  "so  long  as  we 
vote  for  unworthy  candidates,  and 
wink  at  crjrlnK  abuses  for  their  sake. 
Government  was  In  honor  bound  to 
make  reparation  for  wrongs  endured, 
to  preserve  peace,  and  uphold  Justice i 
to  see  the  laws  enforced— not  In  Sicily 
alone,  but  all  through  Southern  Italy;" 
(Hear!  Hear!)  "and,  Instead,  It  has 
been  foremost  to  set  en  example  of 
those  partialities  and  encroachmentB 
which  have  everywhere  vitiated  our 
local  admliUstratioii."  (True!  True!) 
"Tbns  oligarchies  have  become  omnip- 
otent and  the  conviction  general  that 
a  man  must  stand  at  nothing  to  get  tlie 
deputy  on  his  side.  Not  merely  has 
government  accepted  tbings  as  It  found, 
without  attempting  to  Improve,  them, 
but  It  has  actually  arrived  at  the  point 
of  attempting  nothing  more  than  secur- 
ing and  keeplngatallcostft— through  the 
Influence  of  its  functionaries,  some- 
times of  the  very  best  of  them — the 
support  of  the  deputies"  <crles  of  Good! 
and  Hear!}. 

But  what  use  is  there— what  use  has 
there  ever  been  In  repeating  these 
things?  On  that  very  occasion  I  asked 
one  of  those  deputies  who  are  sure  to 
vote  nitb  tbe  majority  whether  be  did 
not  think  Slg.  Fortnnato's  speech  a 
good  one. 

"Oh,  yea,"  he  said,  "Fortnnato  always 
speaks  well,  and  he  always  leaves 
things  exactly  where  he  found  them." 
There  It  is!  This  Is  a  chord  which 
vibrates  but  faintly  In  tbe  breasts  of 
our  politicians.  For  them,  questions 
of  this  nature  are  simply  ornamental! 
But,  setting  aside  the  ever-burning 
question  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  we  must  own  that  there  Is  much 
truth  In  the  contention  of  Slg.  Negri. 
Who  made  this  budget  which  Is  so  bit- 
terly criticized?  We,  ourselves!  And 
how  can  we  ever  reform  it,  and  adopt 
a  wholly  new  line  without  first  chang- 


ing our  own  nature  and  reforming  oiU: 
selves?  1 

The  truth  Is,  that  a  good  many  of  oar 
mistakes  have  not  been  mere  mistakes, 
They  have  sprung  from  Ingrain  faulta 
of  character.  We  knew  very  well  whaf 
we  were  doing;  but,  either  through  per- 
sonal or  class  vanity,  we  were  resolved 
to  do  It.  We  have  pursued  the  sqme 
course  and  made  the  same  blunders 
whatever  party  was  in  power.  The 
Bight,  when  threatened  with  a  formid- 
able deficit,  attempted  to  redress  the 
balance  by  putting  a  tax  on  flour.  The 
Left  denounced  this  tax  as  Iniquitous, 
because  it  felt  more  heavily  upon  the 
poor  man  than  upon  the  rich,  who  eats 
proportionately  leas  bread,  and  set  up 
a  crusade  against  It  which  proved  suc- 
cessful. But  when  the  Left  came  Into 
power,  what  happened?  Tbe  tax  on 
ground  wheat  was  abolished,  but  the 
tax  on  grain,  which  had  been  1.60  lire, 
rose  little  by  Uttle  to  T.BO  lire.  The 
government  tax  on  home-grown  Soar 
was  abolished  in  the  Inland  communes, 
but  in  the  border  communes  the 
tax  on  foreign  flour  went  up  to  14 
lire.  All  the  economic  and  administra- 
tive reforms  of  the  Left  foUowed  the 
same  course  and  were  vitiated  by  the 
same  errors.  The  very  flrst  measure 
which  they  Introduced  was  one  to  raise 
the  pay  of  the  government  employes; 
and  even  this  was  to  be  done  in  Inverse 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  salary.  The 
proposed  Ints^ase  in  the  pay  of  tbe 
officials  was  large.  It  was  little  or 
nothing  at  the  other  end  of  the  scalej 
where  the  employe  had  barely  enough 
to  eat  And  have  we  any  assurance 
that  our  Italian  socialists  would  not  do 
the  same  thing,  were  they  to  come  Into 
power?  The  slight  experience  we  have 
had  hitherto  Is  not  very  reassuring. 
The  Orttico  Sociale  stated  not  long 
since  that  wheu  tbe  socialists  got  pos- 
session of  the  commune  of  Imola  they 
raised  the  tax  on  articles  of  consump< 
tion,   rejected  the  proposed  approprl< 
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atlon  of  a  few  tbonsand  lire  for  tbe 
Improvement  of  tbe  elementary  schools, 
«nd  voted  an  Increase  In  the  sutuldy 
for  the  graduates  of  classical  schools! 
Their  administration  worked  altogether 
Id  favoc  of  tbe  bourfeol«i«-  The  evil 
lies  deeper  than  we  suppose.  The  dis- 
ease Ib  in  our  blood. 

Bnt,  tbongh  the  cure  may  not  be  easy, 
we  need  not  regard  the  esse  sa  desper- 
ate. Our  country  has  shown  lo  n  tbon- 
aand  ways  that  It  possesses  the  elastic- 
ity needful  for  complete  recovery.  The 
Industrial  start  we  have  taken  is  truly 
marvellous.  A^cultnre  Itself  has 
made  notable  progress,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  entire  country  has  certainly  In- 
creased. If  we  could  only  check  the 
constant  Increase  in  our  expenses  with- 
out perpetually  tormenting  tbe  tax- 
payer, who  is  now  liaunted  night  and 
day  by  the  spectre  of  tbe  unknown;  It 
we  could  but  hold  fast  our  resolve  to 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  tbe  poorer 
classes  every  effort  toward  lessening 
the  taxes,  and  so  establish  tbe  equili- 
brium which  has  been  destroyed,  noth- 
ing more  would  be  Deeded.  Mutual 
confidence  and  esteem  would  revive 
more  rapidly  than  can  now  be  Imag- 
ined. Here,  however,  lies  the  grand 
difficulty,  and  what  Is  actually  taking 
place  is  something  very  different. 

Under  tbe  heavy  weight  of  taxation 
which  now  oppresses  the  country,  dis- 
comfort and  discontent  have  become 
general,  and  all  are  asking  and  expect- 
ing of  tbe  government  what  It  Is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  one  to  get.  And 
>o  It  comes  about  that  If,  by  chance,  a 
few  thousand  lire  are  discovered  In 
some  corner  of  the  treasury  a  thousand 
bands  are  at  once  outstretched  for  them 
upon  every  side,  and  some  new— and, 
In  moat  cases,  needless — expense  Is  im- 
mediately suggested.  The  impulse  is 
irresistible,  and  the  moment  the  splg- 
got  is  turned  a  whole  Niagara  rnabes 
out.  If  the  ministry  proposes  some  new 
form  of  expenditure,  nobody  dares  ob- 


ject, and  those  who  would  have  been 
most  (Hiposed  to  It  in  theory  are  the 
first  to  vote  for  tbe  measure.  In  the 
lack  of  any  actual  conflict  of  principle, 
and  the  general  disintegration  of  all 
parties,  every  new  appropriation  is 
welcomed'  by  the  government  as  a 
means  of  securing  votes.  Years  ago 
the  late-lamented  deputy  Sig.  GorlMlta 
used  to  say  to  me,  "Obeerie  that,  (or 
some  time  now,  all  our  majorities  have 
been  obtained  for  some  huge  affair  like 
the  Sonthem  Railway  System,  for  in- 
stance." 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our 
mighty  enterprises;  but  some  pickings 
may  be  secured  by  means  of  bonuses 
out  of  every  new  expense—were  It  only 
some  slight  change  in  the  army  uni- 
form—and  people  are  no  longer  content 
to  live;  they  must  make  a  display.  No- 
body seems  to  comprehend  that.  If  this 
policy  Is  persisted  In,  tbe  ministers  may 
flourish,  hut  tbe  country  will  perish. 
No  heed  is  paid  to  the  distressful  cry, 
"What  is  fun  for  you  Is  death  to  me!" 

A  curious  example  of  new  expenses — 
not  merely  useless,  but  positively  In- 
Jurlous- was  offered  us  only  a  little 
while  ago.  In  a  district  where,  by  the 
universal  Judgment  both  of  Italians 
and  foreigners,  tbere  is  always  a  pleth- 
ora of  public  officials,  it  seemed  good 
lo  the  ministry  this  very  year  to  aug- 
ment their  num^ber,  and  parliament 
sanctioned  tbe  increase.  The  ministry 
suddenly  made  the  discovery  that  the 
tax  on  documents  flled  by  notaries-pnb- 
llc  was  In  excess— brought  In  more  than 
had  i>een  anticipated— and  the  happy- 
thought  occurred  to  them  to  create  a 
new  general  supervisor.  It  was  proved 
and  made  clear  as  daylight  that  In  this 
particular  branch  of  administration  no 
Increase  of  business  was  called  for,  but 
rather  a  diminution.  The  public  pro- 
tested, the  Inutility  of  the  proposed 
augmentation  was  admitted  even  by 
some  of  those  who  would  derive  benefit 
from  It;  but  all  to  no  purpose.    Oovero- 
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ment  and  parliament  were  alike  swept 
away  by  tLe  force  of  the  current  Now, 
In  a  country  like  ours— where  the  field- 
hand  often  laekB  a  soldo  to  buy  bread, 
and  has  to  cook  his  polenfa  with  sea- 
water,  because  he  cannot  afford  salt— 
such  unpardonable  blunders  as  I  have 
described  are  calculated  to  carry  dis- 
content to  the  verge  of  delirium;  and 
when  they  are  muitlpUed,  as  they  have 
been  among  ua,  they  are  a  fruitful 
cause  of  those  Insurrections  which  as- 
suredly do  not  help  to  consoUdate  a 
state. 

Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  asked 
myself,  Why  is  it  that  we  persist  so 
tenaciously  In  repeating  the  self -same 
blunders?  Are  we  to  conelnde  that  we 
have  some  special  natural  perversity 
which  perpetually  impels  us  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  weak,  and  to  a  species 
of  Injustice  toward  others  which  we 
commit  without  perceiving  its  Inevit- 
able reaction  upon  onraelvea?  It  Is  im- 
possible to  accept  such  a  verdict  when 
we  rememt>er  the  enormous  number  of 
charitable  Institutions  founded  by  Ital- 
ians Id  every  age,  and  that  Italy  Is  the 
country  of  Saint  Francis  of  Aasisl— 
ever  our  most  deeply- venerated,  nation- 
al salnt:-^wben  we  recall  the  heroic  val- 
or of  our  political  martyrs,  and  reflect 
that  no  revolulioo  known  to  history 
presents  itself  to  the  gaze  of  tbe  world 
Irradiated  by  so  splendid  an  aureole  of 
moral  and  political  Idealism  as  ours. 
It  Is  In  our  long-past  history,  as  I  t>e- 
Ueve,  that  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nemenon  In  question  must  be  sought. 

The  old  Romau  society  must  be  re- 
garded as  urban  or  metropolitan,  be- 
cause It  assumed  Its  form  within  tbe 
city  limits:  while  manufactures  oo  leas 
than  agriculture  were  relegated  to 
slaves.  The  Germanic  Invasions,  how- 
ever. Imported  into  our  society  a  rustic 
element,  having  no  knowledge  of  city 
life.  But  the  aucient  Latin  character- 
istics persisted  in  onr  communes,  and 
the  city  continued  to  Impose  Itself  upon 
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the  country,  which  had  no  share  in  poli- 
tics whatsoever.  This  was  why  our 
communes  all  succumbed,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  sort  of  tyranny  from  which 
the  Swiss  communes— many  of  which 
consisted  exclusively  of  peasants—were 
able  to  preserve  themselves.  Now, 
Italian  society,  as  we  see  It  today,  pre- 
serves its  ancient  character.  It  Is 
divided  Into  two  essentially  different 
parts— city  and  country— whereof  the 
second  Is  Invariably  sacrificed  to  the 
first  General  Garlbatdl  is  forever  re- 
iterating In  his  "Recollections,"  that  be 
found  bis  followers  In  the  cities,  always 
-never  in  the  country;  and  be  attribut- 
ed the  fact  to  the  lofiuence  of  the 
cierg}'.  But  tbe  truth  is,  that  now,  as  In 
the  past,  rural  Italy  lies  quite  outside 
the  political  life  of  the  cities.  Now, 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  was  the  cities, 
or,  more  properly  speakine,  the  frour- 
neoiMe  which  made  our  revolution.  In 
this  division  of  society  into  two  ill-as- 
soclated— and.  In  truth,  heterogeneous- 
parts  seems  to  me  to  be  the  origin  of 
many  evils,  and  the  germ  of  much 
weakness.  The  country-folk- tbe  Oil- 
ers of  tbe  Helds— who,  in  Switzerland, 
Scandinavia,  Germany  and  England, 
have  so  intportant  a  share  Id  public 
life,  and  who,  even  in  Italy,  are  tbe 
most  numerous  class,  and  the  producers 
of  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country, 
seem  here  to  belong  to  another  world. 
It  results  from  the  oppressed  and  de- 
graded condition  In  which  we  keep 
them,  that  our  society  rests  upon  an 
act  of  Injustice  which  furnishes  a  most 
unfortunate  moral  standard  to  us  all 
and  poisons  our  entire  social  existence. 
The  consequences  flowing  from  these 
general  conditions  are  infinite.  We 
may,  perhaps,  trace  to  this  abnormal 
division  In  our  lll-knlt  social  organism, 
the  tendency  so  frequently  observed 
among  Latin  populations  to  endless  ar- 
tlflclal  and  purely  mechanical  sub- 
divisions. And  I  do  not  allude  merely 
to  the  power  of  the  many  cliques  or 
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cKent^s  wbtcb  tend  to  grow  np  among 
u&  The  clergy,  which  In  England  1b 
BO  closely  identified  with  lay  aoclety, 
conBtltuteB  among  onraelTca  a  separate 
<!aste.  The  army,  which  In  Swltwrland 
and  Germany  la  the  nation  armed,  and 
which,  fortmiately,  la  atill  closely 
ftMociated,  even  among  ouraelvea, 
with  the  life  of  the  rural  dla- 
trlcts,  posaeeaes,  nevertheless,  no  aoch 
e«prit  de  corp*  aa  does  the  army  of 
France. 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  consid- 
erations of  mine  will  seem  but  the  vis- 
ionary theories  of  a  professor,  and  will 
be  rejected  accordingly.  But  let  It  not 
bethought-thatlhavelald  naduestress 
on  the  deep  separation  between  city 
and  conntry.  It  Is  the  very  first  thing 
to  strike  the  intelligent  foreigner  when 
he  comes  among  as.  This  very  year  a 
learned  German,  who  haa  borne  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  administration  of 
his  own  country,  who  knows  Italy  thor- 
oughly and  loves  her  well,  has  pub- 
lished a  boot  about  us,'  In  which,  after 
cooslderlDg  our  country  under  Mb  eco- 
nomical, military,  and  financial  aspects, 
he  makes  a  long  and  comprehensive 
study  of  our  agriculture,  and  snms  up 
his  conclusions  as  follows:— 

Perhaps  >the  greatest  advantage  of 
Italian  agriculture  Ilea  in  the  character 
of  the  men  who  praictice  it  He  who 
has  seen,  with  hia  own  eyes,  the  peas- 
a0t  at  work,  will  cease  talldng  about 
Italian  indolence.  Notwithstanding  his 
ignorance,  this  peasant  Is  the  very  best 
kind  of  material.  If  inferior  In  physl- 
«al  strength  to  the  Swiss,  German  or 
BD^lsh  latorer,  he  Is  the  equal  of  thal^ 
of  any  otlier  nation  whatever  In  native 
Intelligence  and  persistent  application 
to  'bueineas;  while  he  certainly  sur- 
passes them  all  In  thrift,  sobtlety  and 
good-temper.  I<t  wrings  the  heart  t«  see 
the  sort  of  food  w4ilch  Is  eaten  in  these 
farm-houses  without  complaint  In  the 
tbatched     cottages    about    Ottoitottl 
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Whole  famiUea  sobslst  entirely  upon 
pork.  Sometimes  they  actoally  live  In 
■'holes  of  the  rocka,"  as  may  be  seen 
(mly  a  few  miles  from  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  art  Grotta  Bosaa,  outside  the 
F^>rta  del  Popok>.  Aknoat  any  time  they 
may  be  seen  beside  a  fountain  or 
spriuff,  dipping  In  the  water  a  handful 
of  leaves,  or  a  few  fresh  bean-pods^  to 
be  eaten,  as  a  salad,  with  their  dry, 
bard  bread.  The  bad  maize  wlilch  ta 
consumed  In  Northern  Italy  Is  a  frtdt- 
fnl  source  of  Qie  scourge  called  pella- 
pro,  wblch  becomes  hereditary. 

Peasants,  In  the  Oerman  sense  of  Oie 
word— that  Is,  free  and  independentmen 
wlio  manage  the  analra  of  the  rural 
townships— rtliere  are  ahnost  none  In 
Italy.  Their  communes  embrace  within 
their  limits  both  town  and  country,  and 
the  predominance  of  the  former  over 
the  latter  la  a  fact  of  old  standing. 
FrequenrtJy  you  find  towns  peopled  by 
I»easants,  all  onder  the  control  of  a  tew 
proprietors.  Their  wuges,  allowing  for 
the  days  In  which  they  do  not  work, 
amount  on  an  avnage,  to  one  lira  a 
day.  Womeu  geA  no  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty  centesimi  (that.  Is  ten  or  twelve 
cents).  All  the  efforts  that  have  bees 
made  to  Improve  this  state  of  things, 
and  bring  about  a  more  equal  dlvIsioD 
of  property,  bave  hitherto  proved  vain. 
Yet  the  only  hope  for  Italy  In  the  fntnre 
—the  only  effldrait  cure  for  the  Ills 
which  threaten  her,  lies  In  the  creation 
of  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors.  God 
grant  that  this  beautiful  conntry  may 
find  statesmen  earnestly  resolved  to 
proceed  upon  these  lines! 

And  yet,  of  this,  which  Is  Indeed  the 
fundamental  question  In  Italy,  and  . 
which  strikes  the  Intelligent  foreigner 
as  such  at  first  glance,  the  majority  of 
our  own  people  deny  the  very  exist- 
ence. The  situation  Is  so  old  that  It 
appears  Inevitable  and  Immutable. 
Yet  he  who  goes  from  Italy  Into 
Switzerland,  or  even  Into  the  German 
Tyrol,  sees  evidence  on  every  hand 
of  the  truth  here  stated.  On  our  side 
the  frontier  he  sees  the  weary  frames 
and  wasted  cheeks  of  men  who  live  on 
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Indian  meal  and  drink  water;  on  tbs 
otber,  the  aturdf  fipires  of  a  meat- 
eating  and  beer-drink Ing  population. 
The  trareller  who  takes  the  train  at 
Milan  and  joumej^  toward  Pavla  and 
MaKODta,  finds  himself  suddenly  in  an- 
other world.  The  Roman  Campagna 
seems  to  be  cnltlvated  by  slaves  to-day, 
as  truly  as  In  republican  or  Imperial 
times.  In  Central  Italy,  no  doubt.  In 
Tuscany  and  In  Romagna— thanks  to 
tbe  admirable  system  of  the  mexzadrUi, 
or  cultivation  at  the  halves— tbe  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  Is  oftra  excellent; 
and  this  fact  alone  ought  to  be  enough 
to  convince  the  moat  sceptical  that 
there  Is  a  fair  and  equable  way  of  solv- 
ing our  difficult  economic  problem.  But 
the  strangest  part  of  it  is,  that  not  only 
Is  this  righteous  arrangement  not  Initi- 
ated in  other  districts,  but  even  In  Tus- 
cany and  Somagna  we  see  the  old  In- 
justice flourishing  by  its  side.  In  Ro- 
magna  we  And  the  mezzadria,  but  we 
also  find  the  rice-lands,  where  women 
toll  from  dawn  till  sunset,  under  the 
burning  sky  of  Angnst,  for  fifty  or 
sixty  centeslml  a  dsy.  Miserable,  in- 
deed, in  Tuscany  la  the  condition  of  tbe 
cfaarcoai-bumera;  and  tbe  greater  part 
of  tbe  famines  who  may  be  seen  com- 
ing down  In  the  autnmn  from  the  PIs- 
tolese  Mountains  to  work  in  the  Mar- 
emma  are  in  a  state  similar  to  those 
who  fall  victims  to  tbe  fever  in  the 
Roman  Campagna.  And  wbat  shall  we 
say  of  tbe  80,000  straw-plalters  whose 
wages  go  as  low  as  twenty  centeslml 
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(or  four  cents)  a  day?  They  do  not,  of 
course,  live  upon  this  wage;  but  tbe 
basineas  of  etraw-wocklng  Is  one  tbat 
ought  either  to  be  reformed  or  sup- 
pressed altogether.  When  the  straw- 
plaiters  revolted  In  Itttw,  this  point  was 
generally  conceded.  Moderates,  cleri- 
cals and  socialists  alike  made  boand- 
lesB  promises,  and  then  did  nothing^  I 
have  before  me,  as  1  write,  two  sticks 
of  beech- wood— forty-three  centimeters, 
or  olxiat  a  foot  and  a  half  long— which 
I  brought,  last  year,  from  Casentiiio. 
And  there  in  the  very  heart  of  kindly 
and  civilized  Tuscany,  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  those  poor  monntaiu- 
eers  had  to  tramp  to  distant  parts  tor 
their  wood-cutting,  and  sleep  out  of 
doors  upon  the  bard  earth;  while,  for  a 
hundred  of  these  sticks,  which  was  the 
utmost  they  could  cut  In  a  day,  tbey 
received  one  lira,  minus  the  cost  of 
cartage,  which  had  to  be  deducted  and 
paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  forest. 
And  what  can  they  do  when  it  rains, 
or  In  winter?  And  If  such  things  hap- 
t)en  In  Gasentino,  bow  will  It  be  in  Ca- 
labria or  the  Basillcata,  where  tbe 
babies  have  been  known  to  creep  out 
of  the  house  in  winter  and  eat  the 
grass  of  tbe  field? 

It  Is  difficult  to  predict  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  state  of  things.  But 
the  events  which  have  occurred  period- 
ically of  late,  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
fumlBh  a  clear  and  sometimes  all  too- 
distressing  commentary  on  the  truth  of 
my  observations. 

PtuQuale  Tillari. 
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TBAXSLATED  FOB  TBX  LIVIHe  AflX  FBOH  TBZ  FXESCB  Or  SKKE  BAZIX. 
XVI. 

THE  EMIGRANT. 


THe  afternon  was  far  advanced  when 
TouBsalnt  Lumlneau  arrived  at  Fro- 
meatlSre.  It  was  ralDlng  still;  tbe  big- 
gest of  tbe  pots  was  bolllog  over  tbe 
Are  m  tbe  llTlDg-rooni,  full  of  potatoes, 
destined  alike  for  tbe  men's  supper 
and  tbe  Btistenance  of  tbe  pigs.  Matb- 
utId  and  tbe  servant,  both  Imprisoned 
by  tbe  bad  weather,  were  warming 
themselves  before  the  Are  and  waiting 
for  tbe  news.  Tbe  cripple,  who  had 
been  peculiar!;  surly  and  excited  bIdcc 
AndrA  went  away,  bad  not  spoken  a 
word  tor  tbe  entire  afternoon.  Tbey 
could  hear  little  Rosette  folding  sheets 
and  piling  them  np  in  one  of  the  ward- 
robes of  the  neighboring  room. 

When  the  farmer  was  heard  mount- 
ing the  steps  and  opening  the  door,  the 
self-same  inquiries  leaped  Into  their 
nUnds:  "What  did  they  say  to  him? 
Shall  we  have  them  here  again,  or  did 
tbey  let  him  come  away  without  even 
a  promise?" 

But  no  one  dared  question  bim  aloud, 
as,  with  a  general  salutation  that  em- 
braced them  all,  he  strode  toward  his 
bed,  and  began  silently  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  good  clothes,  and  resume 
his  ordinary  working  apparel.  He  took 
off  bis  ftne  waistcoat,  bis  bat  with  the 
new  band,  bis  shoes.  The  answer  must 
have  been  unfavorable.  An  embar- 
rassed silence  reigned  In  the  big  room, 
which,  as  the  moments  passed,  became 
intolerable  to  Matburln.  Sitting  well  un- 
der the  chlmney-bood,  bent  nearly 
double,  and  with  bis  features  set  like  a 
clenched  flat,  he  felt  bitterly  outraged; 
1w  Urine  ^i*  Od. 


he,  tbe  eldest,  to  be  treated  like  a  hired 
hand,  or  a  woman!  Why  bad  hU 
father  not  taken  blm  aside,  or  at  least 
made  blm  some  comprehensible  sign? 
HIa  wrath  broke  forth  wtaeo  tbe  farm- 
er, having  completed  his  change  of 
ralmeDt.  Issued  orders  as  follows: 

"Come  into  the  bam.  Rosette,  with 
me  and  the  boy!  There  are  baskets  to 
be  made.  You,  Matburio,  can  take 
your  sister's  place  tor  once,  and  watch 
tbe  pot!" 

"Don't  you  consider  me  good  for  any- 
thiug?"  cried  the  lame  man. 

But,  contrary  to  his  custom,  which 
was  always  to  give  bis  reasons  and 
soften  his  commands,  the  farmer  only 
repeated  in  a  louder  tone: 

"Do  as  I  bid,  every  one  of  yon!  Come 
along.  Rosette!" 

Followed  by  his  daughter  and  tbf»_ 
servant,  he  crossed  tbe  courtyard  In 
the  direction  of  tbe  t>arn,  and  opened 
both  balves  of  tbe  folding  door  leading 
to  the  carriage-house.  There,  ranged 
around  the  walls,  were  the  elder-press, 
the  red  tilbury,  wheelbarrows,  hen- 
coops, ladders,  beams  and  poles,  and. 
midway  of  these  diverse  articles,  an 
open,  dusty  space,  where  the  hens 
came  to  scratch  and  powder  their  plum- 
age. The  farmer  sat  himself  down 
upon  a  Joist  facing  tbe  house,  before  a 
tub  In  which  were  soaking  a  quantity 
of  willow  wands.  Rosette  kneeled  at 
bis  feet,  and  began  pulling  the  wands 
out  of  the  water,  peeling  tbem  with 
her  own  pocket-knife,  and  handing 
them  to  her  father,  who  received  the 
white  rods  and  rapidly  twisted  tbem 
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about  tbe  wooden  basket-framea— a 
pile  of  wblcb  lay  ready  to  his  bond. 
Tbe  fanu'lad  retired  to  a  corner,  and 
busied  himself  with  chopping  long 
chestnut  poles  Into  lengths,  with  a  blU- 

The  rain  Increased  and  tbe  air  be- 
came sharply  cold.  A  thick  veil  of 
moisture  now  bung  between  the  bouso 
and  the  barn;  and  only  a  dim  light, 
shifting  as  the  rainfall  varied—and  like 
It,  apparently,  dependent  on  the  ca- 
price of  the  wind— shone  feebly  npon 
the  tollers. 

Between  father,  daughter,  and  serv- 
ant not  a  word  passed. 

Only  Tonssalnt  Lumlneau  looked  at 
Kosette.  He  looked  at  her  oftener  and 
more.steadily  than  was  bis  wont  Some- 
times be  even  stopped  working  with 
the  thought  In  bis  mind,  "She  is  all  I 
have  left."  Then  tbe  white  osier  would 
become  Immovable  and  his  hand  fall 
slack,  as  the  memory  of  his  other  chil- 
dren crossed  his  mind  In  gusts  like  the 
rain.  In  bis  heart  the  father  appealed 
to  them.  "Francois!  Andrfi!"  He  tried 
to  figure  to  himself  that  little  spot  on 
the  atlas  wbich  was  called  America. 
Where,  In  the  Immense  world,  was  now 
his  youngest  son?  In  a  town?  On  the 
road?  On  the  all-devouring  sea?  Vain- 
ly Tousealot  Lnmlneau  endeavored.  In 
imagination,  to  overtake  him.  All  the 
ways  bis  thought  essayed  to  travel  led 
into  tbe  nnluiown. 

Far  away,  at  the  self-Bame  hour, 
there  were  vividly  present  to  auotber 
mind  Images  of  FromentlSre  and  Its 
elms,  of  tbe  father,  Matbnrln  and  Ro- 
sette, the  Marals  meadows  and  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  VendCe. 

It  was  the  child  whom  the  father 
most  keenly  regretted  who  tbus 
dreamed— he  whom  the  three  basket- 
makers  were  all  alike  seeking  to  follow, 
in  tbe  poverty  of  their  stunted  Imagina- 
tions. Unknown,  a  stranger,  tired 
with  having  passed  a  night  on  tbe 
train,  and  an  afternoon     In    running 
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from  tbe  office  of  one  agency  to  that 
of  another,  be  was  sitting  among  some 
huge,  iron-bonmd  piles  of  sheepskins,  on 
tbe  docks  of  a  great  sea-port,  waiting 
for  tbe  hour  of  embarkation  on  the 
steamer  which  was  to  take  him  far 
away.  Before  blm  tbe  Escaut  rolled 
Its  waves  In  a  semi -circle,  striking  with 
a  dull  thud  against  the  quay;  an  enor- 
mous river  Issuing  out  of  the  fog  on  one 
side,  making  a  bend  and  disappearing 
in  the  fog  on  the  other,— everywhere,  as 
It  seemed,  of  equal  width,  and  entirely 
covered  witb  shipping.  Andrfi  followed 
with  Us  weary  eyes,  as  they  passed  and 
repassed,  sailboats,  steamers,  pilot  and 
Ashing  smacks— all  of  tbe  same  gray 
color  In  the  misty  twilight— meeting, 
disengaging  themselves,  gliding  asun- 
der. Most  of  all,  be  scanned  tbe  low- 
lying  country,  embraced  by  the  curve 
of  the  river,  tbe  desert  prairies— bound- 
less and  saturated  with  moisture — 
which  appeared  to  float  on  the  pale 
surface  of  the  waves.  How  they 
spoke  to  him  of  the  land  be  was  leav- 
ing! Neither  the  rolling  of  drays,  tbo 
sharp  whistle  of  the  overseer,  nor  the 
talk  of  men  of  every  nationality  who 
were  unloading  sb^s  all  about  him, 
and  swarming  under  tbe  sheds,  roofed 
with  fluted  zinc,  were  able  to  distract 
his  thoughts.  Nor  had  he  tbe  slightest 
Interest  In  the  great  town  which 
stretched  away  behind  him,  whence 
came  at  times,  above  the  mmble  of  Its 
traffic,  such  a  pealing  of  bells  as  he 
bad  never  heard  before. 

But  the  moment  of  departure  was 
near,  as  he  felt  by  tbe  increasing  atlr 
about  talm.  The  tramp  of  a  procession 
roused  him  and  made  him  turn  his 
bead.  It  was  the  emigrants  Issuing 
from  tbe  boles  Into  which  they  bad 
been  packed  by  the  agents,  and  cross- 
ing the  wharf  in  an  unbroken  line,  gray 
as  the  fog  Itself. 

On  they  came,  the  foremost  already  en- 
tangled m  the  hedges  and  heaps  of 
bags  collected  on  the  quay. 
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nief  Btaraped  la  the  mnd,  and  bur- 
rled  forward  to  secure  the  beet  places 
between  decks.  Others  followed— a 
mixed  crowd  of  both  sexes,  old  and 
Toung.  It  was  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  age  of  any  of  them,  for  tber 
all  bad  the  same  sad  eyes,  and  were 
as  like  one  another  as  so  many  tears. 
They  bad  donned,  for  the  To}'age,  the 
very  worst  of  their  poor  clothes— shape- 
less garments.  Jerseys,  ragged  mantlea, 
patched  woollen  petticoats,  handker- 
chiefs tied  over  the  head— «ld  associ- 
ates all,  who  bad  tolled  and  suffered 
with  them.  They  grazed  Audrfi  Lu- 
mlneao  as  he  sat  upon  hia  bale  of 
sheepskins,  and  took  do  heed  of  him. 
They  did  not  evea  speak  to  one  another, 
although  families  formed  tbcmselTea 
into  distinct  groups  like  Islands;  the 
mother  holding  the  childrens'  hands 
and  screening  tbem  from  the  wind,  the 
father  elbowing  his  way  in  front  to  pro- 
tect them  a  little  from  the  press  of  peo- 
ple. Every  one  carried  something: 
either  a  bundle  of  old  clothing  or  a  loaf 
or  a  bag  tied  with  a  string.  And  every 
one  made  the  same  gesture  at  the  same 
point  of  thrir  route.  When  they 
emented  from  the  streets  they  atra^bt- 
ened  themselves  np,  and  craned  their 
necks  always  In  one  direction  towards 
the  meadows  of  tbe  Escaut,  and  that 
lighter  portion  of  the  fog  which  indi- 
cated the  position  of  the  setting  sun. 
There  the  tip  of  a  church  spire  could  be 
seen,  far-off,  rising  above  Invisible 
grouud;  and  they  gazed  at  It  as  though 
It  had  been  that  of  the  home  parish,  be- 
fore turning  toward  the  docks— the 
smoke-l>elching  steamer,  tbe  groaning 
Windlasses,  the  dock  already  black 
with  emigrants.  Then  they  weakened, 
and  a  great  fear  seized  tbem.  A  good 
many  wanted  to  ko  back,  bnt  it  was  too 
late.  The  hour  had  come.  The  pas- 
sage-ticket trembled  In  the  outstretched 
band,  while  hearts  went  back  to  the 
land  they  were  leaTlng,  the  mlaery 
wklcb  they  had  execrated  cnce,  but 
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now  regretted,  the  deserted  rooms,  tbe 
suburbs,  tbe  factories,  or  the  nameless 
hlUs  which  bad  been  home.  So,  these 
poor,  pale  folk  were  swept  onward  by 
the  tide,  and  embarked. 

Andr4  Lumloeau  watched  tbem  for  a 
long  time,  iKfore  he  joined  them.  He 
was  looking  for  a  French  face,  but  ha 
found  not  one,  and  after  a  while  he 
took  his  place  at  bap-hazard  In  tba 
ranks.  He  carried  under  his  arm  the 
black  box  which,  Ave  days  before,  had 
been  repo^ng  In  the  com-loft  at  Fro- 
mentlAre,  and  over  bis  shoulder  hung 
bis  cayalry  cloak,  with  only  tbe  but- 
tons changed.  The  nelgbt>orB  glanced 
at  him  Indifferently,  and  accepted  him 
without  a  word.  With  them  be  tra?- 
ersed  the  hundred  yards  or  so  which 
divided  tbem  from  the  ship,  mounted 
the  inclined  plane,  and  touched  tbe 
deck— already  heaving  under  the  river 
tide. 

Then,  while  others,  who  bad  relatives 
or  friends  In  that  throng,  walked  np 
and  down  In  groups  and  obaerved  the 
machinery  through  a  grating,  or  de- 
scended the  compaulou-ways,  he  leaned 
over  a  railing  In  the  stem  of  tbe  boat, 
and  strove  still  to  make  out  the  river 
and  the  gray  prairies.  Too  many  mem> 
orles  came  crowding  upon  blm  at  once, 
and  even  his  courage  faltered.  But 
the  fog  must  have  thickened,  for  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  be  seen. 

Beside  him,  crouching  on  the  deck, 
was  a  woman,  quite  old,  though  her 
color  was  still  fresh,  wearing  a  black 
cloak  which  was  fastened  about  tbe 
throat,  wbile  tbe  hood  was  kept  in  Ita 
place  by  two  large.  gold--headed  pins. 

She  held  a  baby  In  her  arms,  and  was 
bushing  It,  but  Andrft  scarcely  noticed 
her.  She.  however,  who  was  observing 
everything  amid  the  tumult  of  depar- 
ture, lilted  her  eyes  from  time  to  time 
to  tbe  stranger  who  stood  beside  ber, 
and  who,  sbe  felt  sure,  was  thinking  of 
the  home  be  had  left.  She  may  herself 
have  had  a  son  of  about  his  age,  bnt. 
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aoywaj,  a  great  feelloK  of  pits'  satged 
np  wltbln  ber,  aod  thongh  sbe  Icoew 
Tery  well  that  he  would  not  under- 
stand ber  language,  tbe  old  uroman 
said: 
■    "U  beett  pljn?" 

Wben  «be  bad  r^ealed  tbe  Inquiry 
sereraJ  ttmea,  be  comprebended  tbe 
word  "pain."  and  tbat  tbe  old  woman 
was  asking  bim  If  he  was  In  tronble, 
and  be  answered,  "Yes,  madam." 

Tben,  with  ber  cold,  white  band,  all 
damp  from  tbe  fog,  tbe  aged  mother 
patted  the  band  of  'Driot,  and  the 
Tonng  Vendean— thinking  how  Mother 
Lumlneau  had  sometimes  caressed  him 
-tbna,  and  that  sbe,  too,  bad  worn  a 
white  cap  and  gold  pins  on  holidays- 
burst  Into  tears. 

Across  tbe  MSrals  of  Vendue  swept 
the  aame  mists  which  bad  passed  over 
the  meadows  of  the  Escnut— driven  be- 
fore the  gusty  wind.  Toussaint  Lo- 
mlneau  looked  at  times  with  an  expres- 
sion of  anguish  at  tbe  trembling  points 
of  tbe  osiers  which  Rosette  handed  blm, 
as  though  they  bad  been  the  masts 
of  plunging  ships;  and  tben.  again,  be 
would  fix  a  long  gaze  upon  the  last  of 
bis  children,  and  Rosette  knew  that  she 
was  pleasant  to  his  eye. 

A  yet  more  furious  blast  attacked  tbe 
gnarled  elms,  and  made  them  lasb  with 
their  branches  the  roofs  of  Fromen- 
tl^.  The  craciEB  Id  tbe  bam.  tbe  gut- 
ters, the  tiles,  beam-ends  and  angles 
vf  the  wall,  all  shrieked  in  unison— 
their  sbarp,  wild  cry  ringing  out  over 
tbe  Marals,  and  then  dying  Into  silence. 

Miles  away,  at  the  same  Instant,  the 
shriek  of  a  "siren"  rent  tbe  air  as  tbe 
prow  of  a  monster  steamer  began  dis- 
placing the  waters  of  the  river,  ad- 
vancing slowly,  but  uncertainly  as  yet, 
"and,  as  It  were,  half  Inert.  Emigrants, 
tbe  refuse  of  the  old  world,  epitomes 
of  nameless  woe,  felt  a  spasm  of  terror 
as  the  earth  failed  under  them,  while 
their  vagrant  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  shelter  tbey  bad  spnrnnd.    And  so 


handsome  Andr4  Lumlneau  passed  Into 
tbe  nIghL 

The  farmer  flung  a  handful  of  osiers 
back  Into  the  tub.  and  said: 

"We  will  go  In.  There's  not  light 
enough  to  work  by." 

And  still  be  did  not  sdr.  Tbe  ser- 
vant left  off  chopping  blf^  chestnut 
poles  and  went  out,  but  Rosette,  seeing 
that  her  father  did  not  rise,  remained 
behind  with  him. 

XVII. 

THE   FATHER'S  COMMAND. 

The  early  February  dusk  had  already 
fallen,  and  through  the  one  window 
of  tbe  bam  there  entered  only  an 
ashen-gray  gleam  In  wblch  single  ob- 
jects were  Indlstlngn  lab  able.  Tons- 
saint  Lumlneau  had  folded  bis  arms, 
and,  Bitting  still  upon  bis  beam,  with 
head  upraised  la  the  uncertain  light,  he 
waited  until  tbe  lad  bad  crossed  the 
courtyard,  and  he  bad  seen  close  behind 
him  the  door  of  the  already-lighted  Uv- 
Ing-room  wbere  Hathurln  bad  been  left 
In  charge.  Then  he  turned  bis  eyes 
upon  his  daughter. 

"Rosette,"  said  be,  "are  you  still  fond 
of  Jean  Nesmy?" 

The  girl,  from  where  she  knelt  upon 
the  bam  floor— a  slender  little  figure— 
slowly  turned  her  bead  and  leaned  for- 
ward to  get  a  better  view  of  blm  who 
bad  spoken  In  so  unwonted  a  tone.  Bnt 
sbe  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  she 
was  DO  coward.  Her-  heart  gave  a 
great  leap,  bnt  she  commanded  herself 
with  an  effort  and  said,  with  apparent 
calmness: 

"Always.  I  gave  him  my  love,  and  I 
shall  not  take  It  back.  I  understand 
qntte  well,  now  tbat  Audr6  baa  left  us, 
that  I  cannot  go  away  and  live  In  the 
Socage.  But  I  shall  not  marry  any 
one  else.  I  will  remain  a  maid  and 
serve  you." 
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"Yon  won't  desert  me,  tben,  as  the 
rest  bare  done!" 

"No.  father;  never!" 

Tbe  old  man  laid  hla  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  she  felt  as  If  bathed  In 
a  flood  of  hitherto  nnknown  tendemeas. 
Thanks  passed  from  one  soul  to  the 
other,  while  the  rainy  tempest  raged 
around  them. 

"Rosette,"  resumed  the  farmer,  "I 
have  lost  all  my  sons.  Andre  was  the 
last  to  turn  traitor.  Frangola  baa  re- 
fused to  come  back.  But  we  must  bold 
on,  at  FromentlSre." 

"Indeed  we  must." 

"Then,  my  child,"  said  Lumlnean, 
"we  will  ling  your  wedding  bells." 

Boaette  dared  not  understand  blm. 
She  crept  forward  on  her  knees  until 
she  could  touch  her  father,  and  longed 
for  daylight,  whereby  to  read  the  eyes 
that  she  knew  were  flsed  upon  her.  But 
It  was  perfectly  dark. 

"I  had  always  hoped,"  the  farmer 
went  on,  "that  a  man  of  my  own  name 
would  rule  In  thia  place  after  me.  God 
baa  not  granted  that  wlah.  And  for 
yon,  Boaette,  I  should  have  Hked  to  aee 
you  married  to  a  Maralchin  like  our- 
selves—a man  of  our  own  rank  and  our 
own  country.  That  may  have  tteen 
pride.  Things  have  not  fallen  out  ac- 
cording to  my  fancy.  Do  you  think 
that  Jean  Neamy  would  come  back  to 
Fromentiere?" 

"I  know  he  would.  I  will  answer  for 
that" 

"His  mother  would  not  make  difficul- 
ties ?" 

"No.  She  loves  her  eon  too  well.  And 
she  knows  all.    But  Mathurtn— " 

She  fluDK  back  her  arm  toward  the 
house  hidden  in  the  darkness. 

"Mathnrin  would  never  auSer  it.  He 
bates  ua  both,  and  he  would  make  life 
so  hard  for  us  that  we  could  not  stay 

"But,  my  little  girl,  I  am  alive,  and  I 
will  keep  yon  all  three  about  me." 
Had  Boaette  beard  aright?    Had  her 
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father  really  offered  a  pledge  of  her 
betrothal?  Yea,  for  be  bad  risen  to  his 
feet  now,  and  bad  lifted  bis  daughter 
np  beside  blm.  She  pressed  close  to  his 
side,  and  he  folded  her  in  his  arms, 
weeping  and  unable  to  say  more.  Yet, 
the  mere  contact  with  that  glad  young 
heart  seemed  to  have  revived  hU  cour- 

"Do  not  be  afraid  of  Mathnrln,"  he 
aald.  "I  shall  reason  with  him,  and  be 
will  have  to  yield.  It  was  I  who  dis- 
missed Jean  Neamy.  I  now  wlah  to 
recall  htm  to  be  my  son  and  my  helper, 
and  to  have  this  place  when  1  am  no 
longer  here." 

Still,  listening  Intently  in  the  dark, 
the  gJtl  heard  further: 

"I  would  like  him  to  come  back  as 
soon  as  may  be,  because  the  best  of 
hirelings  can  do  but  little  for  the  pros- 
perity of  a  house.  I  have  thought  of 
everything,  Boselte,  aa  far  as  yon  are 
concerned.  When  jwi  leave  this  you 
will  go  straight  to  the  alaters  Michel- 
onne— " 

"Yes,  father." 

"That  will  give  me  time  to  talk  to 
your  brother.  You  will  go  to  the  old 
aistera,  and  yon  will  aay,  'My  father 
cannot  leave  Fromentiere  because 
Mathurin  is  not  well;  but  he  wishes 
you  to  go  to  the  Bocage,  and  ask  Jean 
Nesmy'a  mother  If  she  will  permit  her 
son  to  come  back  and  marry  me.'  And 
the  sooner  you  go,  child,  the  better." 

Bosette  waa  weeping  In  her  turn, 
while  her  father  went  on: 

"Go,  my  Bosette!  Greet  the  Micbel- 
onne  from  me.  and  tell  them  It  Is  to 
Bare  FromentlSre." 

She  answered  him  with  a  sob—'Tes, 
father,  I  will;"  and  lifting  bet  arms  to 
bis  neck,  she  drew  down  the  old  man's 
head  and  kissed  him.  Then,  falling 
back  a  step  ahe  whispered  through  the 
thick  abadowB  that  hid  them  from  one 
another: 

"Father,  I  am  happy.  I  will  go  to 
the  MIchelonne— but,  oh,  if  our  people 
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could  only  all  have  bc«n  bere,  at  m^ 
wedding!" 

She  escaped  lato  tbe  Dight,  while  her 
father  lingered  for  a  moment,  feeling 
pleased  and  proud.  Sbe  bad  said  "our 
people,"  that  little  Roiette!  She  spoke 
like  tbe  women  of  her  race  who  bad 
ruled  Fromentldre  before  her  day.  She 
was  like  tbe  grandmothers  and  great- 
grand  mothers  whom  she  bad  never 
knovn— the  diligent  housewives  of  days 
long  past  who  bad  gone  to  their  nup- 
tials, happy,  but  soberly  so,  taking  with 
them,  like  a  hand4>ook  to  be  perpetual- 
ly conned,  the  thought  of  a  whole  fam- 
lly-the  care  of  a  whole  farm. 

Rosette  sped  along  the  road,  but  did 
not  stumble  over  tbe  stones.  It  rained, 
but  she  did  not  feel  It.  From  time  to 
time  she  laid  her  band  upon  her  heart 
to  still  Its  tbrobblQgs,  and  murmured, 
"1  am  happy"— and  that  checked  her 
tears. 

The  windows  of  Sallertalne  were  all 
alight  when  Rosette  entered  the  long 
street,  but  the  MIchelonne  sisters,  al- 
ways timorous,  bad  closed  their  shut- 
ters, ajid  shot  the  bolt  of  their  door. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  knocking  loudly, 
"open,  aunties!  Open,  quick!" 

In  another  Instant  Veronica  had  with- 
drawn tbe  bolt,  opened  the  door,  and 
closed  It  again  behind  Rosette. 

"Why,  my  child,"  she  cried,  "bow  wet 
lyon  are!  And  no  cloak,  and  not  so 
much  as  a  scarf  over  your  bead  on  a 
night  like  this!  Fast  seven,  and  you 
scouring  tbe  streets!" 

At  the  back  of  tbe  room,  on  the  case 
of  the  folding-bed  that  stood  nearest 
the  fireplace,  Adelaide  MIchelonne  had 
deposited  a  smoky  talloiw  candle,  whose 
wick  was  abont  as  luminous  as  a  red- 
hot  nail,  and  by  this  poor  light  she  was 
already  beginning  to  undress.  She  had 
laid  aride  her  apron,  and  turned  back 
over  the  coverlet  a  comer  of  the  sheet, 
which  gleamed  faintly  In  the  semi- 
darkness;  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe  shop  and 
Its  furniture— chairs,     wheels,    tables, 
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the  other  bed,  and  the  clock  that  meas- 
ured the  tramiull  hoars— lying  In  pro- 
found shadow. 

"Oh,  stop,  aunt  Adelaide!"  cried  the 
young  girl,  sprlngliiK  forward.  "I  have 
brought  news!" 

The  elder  of  tbe  sisters  lifted  the 
candle  to  the  level  of  Rosette's  face, 
and,  seeing  traces  of  tears  there,  she 
said: 

"Is  It  l>ad  news,  my  child?" 

"No,  aunties,  very  good." 

"Then  Bit  down,  and  tell  us  quickly." 

The  sisters  placed  themselves  upon 
their  chest  and  made  Rosette  bring  a 
cbatr  and  sit  down  directly  In  front  of 
them,  that  they  might  fnlly  appreciate 
the  pleasure  she  was  about  to  Impart. 
Baeh  of  them  took  one  of  her  hands, 
and  bent  forward  attentively,  so  that 
the  three  faces  were  close  together,  and 
even  the  smoky  candle  gave  light 
enough  to  disclose  tbe  smile  of  eye  or 
lip. 

"It  Is  only,"  said  Rosette,  "that  my 
father,  since  he  has  no  longer  a  strong 
son  at  home.  Is  willing  to  have  Jean 
Nesmy  come  back." 

"Rosette,  your  lover!" 

"Aunt  MIchelonne,  It  Is  to  save  Fro- 
mentl@re." 

"Then  you  will  be  married,  my  dar- 
ling, you  will  be  married! "cried  aunt 
Adelaide,  springing  up  in  her  enthusi- 
asm, while  Veronica,  on  the  contrary, 
bowed  her  bead  to  conceal  her  emotion. 

"res,  father  has  said  so— If  you  will 
only  help  us." 

"If  I  win?— Why,  you  know  I  wlU! 
You  are  my  own  child!  Tou  can  ask 
what  you  please!  What  Is  It?  Hon- 
ey?" 

"No,  dear  aunt." 

"A  trousseau,  all  made  by  us  two?" 

"No,  it  Is  something  much  harder  to 
make,  It  Is  a  Journey,"  said  Rosette, 
"a  long  Journey." 

"I,  go  on  a  Journey?" 

"Either  you  or  aunt  Veronica  mast 
go  to  tbe  Bocage!      My  father  cannot 
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leare  bome,  and  you  are  to  go  and 
speak  to  Mother  Neemj'  In  bis  place, 
and  persuade  ber  to  give  up  bet  son. 
Oh,  auielf  yon  will!" 

Veronica  lifted  ber  bead. 

"You  will  go  to  the  Socage.  Ade- 
laide," she  said.  "You  aire  more  active 
than  I." 

"But  tbat'8  no  reason!  Wby  sbonid 
you  lose  the  great  pleasure  of  dolug  a 
good  turn  to  our  Rosette?" 

"Sister,  you  are  the  elder.  Yon  take 
the  mother's  place." 

"That  Is  tnie,"  answered  Adelaide, 
simply. 

She  remained  silent  for  a  little,  much 
affected  by  Rosette's  tidings,  and  the 
decision  concerning  herself.  Her  rosy 
cheeks  were  paler  than  usual  when  sbe 
added: 

"You  see  I've  not  'been  farther  than 
Cballans  for  forty  years.  1  didn't  think 
ever  to  make  another  journey.  Where 
Is  Jean  Nesmy's  country?" 

Blushing  and  smiling  at  the  recollec- 
done  the  qnestlon  aroused,  Rosette 
touched  thrice  witb  the  tip  of  ber  finger 
the  black  gown  of  Aunt  MIchelonne. 

"Here,"  sbe  said,  "to  the  farm  of 
Nouzillac.  where  he  Is  working  now; 
here  Is  a  partab  named  Flocelllire,  and 
here  Is  Ohatelllers,  and  the  chat«au 
where  be  lives." 

"1  don't  know  any  of  those  names, 
my  dear!" 

"There  are  hills  every  where— some 
little  and  some  big— and  quantities  of 
trees.  When  the  wind  Wows  from 
Saint-Michel  It  always  rains.  Pou- 
zauges  Is  not  far  away." 

"I've  heard  of  Pouzauges  and  of 
Salnt-Mlcbel  when  I  was  quite  small, 
from  Boqulns  who  came  here  for  ashes. 
When  ought  I  to  start?" 

"Father  la  very  Impatient,"  answered 
Kosette,  letting  fall  her  sweet  eyes. 
"He  said  the  sooner  the  better." 

"Lord  God,  I  couldn't  go  lo-nlgbt! 
But  look  at  the  clock,  Veronica,  your 
eyes  are  better  than  mloe." 
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The  younger  sister  trotted  over  to  the , 
tall  box  which  occupied  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  bedSv  and  with  some 
difficulty  made  out  the  hour  upon  the 
copper  clock-face. 

"  'TIS  too  late,  sister.  The  last  tram- 
way for  ObaUans  Is  gone." 

"Very  well,"  tieplled  Adelaide,  "then 
I  wlU  go  early  tomorrow  morning.  My 
legs  will  carry  me  easily  to  the  Quartre 
Monlins,  and  there  I  can  ask  my  way 
of  the  workmen  from  Cballans.  Ill  go! 
and  all  the  way  1  shall  be  thinking  of 
you,  Boeette;  and  when  I  see  Mother 
Nesmy,  I  shall  bold  up  my  head  quite 
at  my  ease,  you  know,  and  tell  her  all 
about  you.  Yes,  yes;  and  I  shall  And 
plenty  to  say!  Bat  why  do  you  get  up, 
child  r' 

"Because  I  must  go  back." 

The  old  MIchelonne  laughed  aloud, 
and  replied  In  a  hurried  fugue— first 
one  putting  In  a  word,  and  then  the 
other. 

"Qo  back,  Indeed!  Why,  yon  have 
told  UB  nothing!  What  did  your  father 
say  to  you?  And  how  was  It  about 
Frani:ols7  And  Msthuiln— what  does 
he  think  of  it  all?  Stay,  my  love,  till 
you  have  told  us  a  little  more,  and 
also  what  I  am  to  say  to  Jean  Nesmy!" 

Like  partridges  buddled  In  a  furrow, 
wing  to  wing,  while  night  descends 
upon  the  fields,  the  three  women  gath- 
ered once  more  at  the  back  of  the  shop. 
Words,  glances,  gestures,  laughter,  and 
sometimes  tears—every  form  of  eam^t 
expression  passed  from  soul  to  soul, 
and  each  awakened  a  double  echo.  A 
happy  murmur  filled  the  chamber  of 
the  old  maiden  sisters.  Adelaide  was  a 
little  feverish:  Veronica,  though  she 
never  would  have  owned  It,  already 
appalled  at  the  notion  of  being  left 
alone.  Hours  passed  thus,  and  the 
neighbors  remarked,  ae  they  put  out 
tbelr  own  lamps: 

"How  late  the  sisters  MIchelonne 
are!  Theirs  Is  a  good  business,  and 
they  must  have  plenty  of  work!" 
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Tlie  village'  la;  wrapped  in  silence  oounced.      Adelaide  said  It  first,  and 

and  darkness  under  a  rain  whicli  waa  Rosette   repeated    wbat    was    both    a 

now  freezlDE  as  It  fell,  wti«i  Rosette  promise  and  a  grateful  ackuowledg- 

parted  from  her  two  friends  on  the  ment: 

steps,  at  the  comer  of  the  honae.      A.  "Tomorrow  morning!" 

single    word    of    farewell    was    pro-  "Tomorrow  morning." 
{To  ba  emolwled.) 


PROLOGUE  TO  "THE  TWO  NOBLE  KINSMEN." 

Sweet  as  the  dewfall,  sideDdld  as  the  sootb, 

Love  touched  with  speecti  Boccacdo'e  golden  mouth, 

J07  thrilled  Its  utterance  full  with  Boog, 

And  sorrow  smiled  on  doom  that  wrought  no  wrong. 

A  starrier  hietre  lordlier  of  nroelc  rose 

Berond  the  annderlng  (bar  of  seas  aind  sdows 

When  Chaucer's  thought  ■dock  life  and  Ugibt  from  his. 

And  England's  crown  was  one  with  Italy's. 

Loftiest  and  last,  hy  grace  of  Knkespeare's  word. 

Arose,  alMve  their  quiring  spheres  a  third. 

Arose,  and  flashed,  attd  f&ltea^;  song's  deep  Ay 

Sa-w  Siakespeare  pass  In  llffbt,  tn  music  die. 

No  light  like  his,  no  music,  man  might  give 

To  bid  the  darkened  sphere,  left  songlees,  live. 

Soft  though  the  sound  of  Fletcber's  rose  and  rang. 

And  lit  the  hmar  dartmeee  as  It  sang. 

Below  the  singing  stars  Oie  clond-eroesed  moon 

Oave  back  the  sunken  sun's  a  trenrbling  tune. 

As  whem  at  highest  tilgb  Ude  the  sovereign  sea 

Pauses,  and  patience  do>obt«  it  passi<M>  be, 

Till  gradual  rlpiries  ebb,  recede,  recoil, 

Bhlne,  smile,  and  whisper  langbing  as  -tbeiy  toll. 

Stark  silence  fell,  at  turn  of  fate's  high  Ude, 

Upon'  his  broken  song  when  Shakespeare  died. 

Till  Fletcher's  light  sweet  speech  took  heart  to  say 

What  evening,  should  it  speak  for  momdng,  may. 

And  fourfold  now  the  gradual  glory  shines 

That  riM>ws  once  more  in  heaven  two  twlnbom  signs. 

Two  bretbren  stars  whose  light  no  eloud  may  f  rert. 

No  soul,  whereon  tbeir  story  dawns,  forget. 
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THE  NEW  CRITICISM. 


Now  Ote  New  Tear  reviving  old  desires. 
The  thougbtf  ul  soul  to  soUtode  retlies. 

One  charm  ol  the  New  Year  Is  tbat  It 
briDgs  the  new  books.  Few  people,  not- 
withstaodlng  a  literary  affectation  to 
the  contrary,  are  really  bo  coxcombical 
as  to  prefer  old  books  wben  new  are  to 
be  had.  Tbere  Is  a  gusto,  an  enthusi- 
asm, wltb  which  tbe  mind  throws  itself 
opoD  the  new  work  tbat  tbe  old,  how- 
ever rever^itly  esteemed,  cannot  la- 
spire.  Even  shadows  of  the  good 
things  to  come,  the  advertisements 
which  form  tbe  best  reading  in  the 
gazettes  the  few  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas, are  apt  to  take  the  taste  out  of 
the  second-hand  catalogues.  There 
Ilea  before  me  Mr.  SUrkey's  list  of  an- 
Doimoements  for  the  year  of  grace  1671, 
In  which  I  read: 

Paradice  RegaMA,  a  Poem  ta  tour 
books,  to  -which  is  added  jSanuon 
AgonMa.  Tbe  Autbor,  John  MUton, 
price  bound  2*.  6d. 

Will  any  one  contend  that  If,  at  tbia 
moment.  In  exchange  for  my  half- 
crown,  tbe  large  and  well-prloted  oc- 
tavo lay  crlap  and  clean  before  me,  my 
feelings  would  be  no  livelier,  II  leas  de- 
vout, than  when  I  take  it  now  from  Its 
sacred  tabernacle?  Well,  the  life-blood 
of  the  nation  Is  pulsing  as  bigb  In  its 
veins  as  when  Milton  wrote,  perhaps 
higher;  there  Is  no  want  of  books  or  ot 
men;  and  as  we  do  not  despise  General 
Buller  because  he  Is  not  Cromwell,  so 

do  not  let  us  despise for  not  being 

Milton.  But,  It  Is  not  of  poetry  tbat  I 
would  speak  at  this  moment.  The 
books  with  which  my  thoughtful  soul 
lately  retired  to  solitude  were  critical, 
and  I  come  forward  now  to  relate  an 
Important  discovery.  I  prophesy.  In 
sober  seriousness,  that  this  season  will 


l>e  remembered  in  the  annals  of  pub- 
lishing as  tbe  epoch  of  the  dual  enfran- 
chlsemeat  of  literary  criticism.  Let 
me  explain  what  I  mean.  In  Its  bum- 
ble origin  criticism  was  nothing  but  tbe 
appraisement  of  works  of  art  for  tbe 
conrealence  of  customers,  a  form  In 
which  It  still  survives  In  the  »  cathedra 
pronouncements  of  Messrs.  Sotbeby, 
Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  or  Christie  &  Man- 
son.  Tbe  next  step  waa  to  take  on 
style,  and  In  this  stage,  which  bas  per- 
sisted through  tbe  latter  half  of  this 
waning  century,  criticism  began  to  be 
valued  for  its  own  sake.  Undei^adu- 
ates  in  the  seventies  used  to  tell  each 
other  that  a  certain  lady  "was  older 
than  the  rocks  among  which  she  sits, 
and,  like  the  vampire,  bad  been  dead 
many  times  and  learned  tbe  secrets  of 
the  grave;  and  had  tratBcked  for 
strange  welts  with  Eastern  merchants," 
and  bad  been.  If  I  remember  right,  a 
diver  also;  and  all  tbls  varied  experi- 
ence "had  been  to  her  but  as  the  sound 
of  lyres  and  flutes,  and  lived  only  In  the 
d  'Icacy  with  which  It  bad  moulded  the 
changing  lineaments  and  tinged  tbe 
eyelids  and  tbo  bands."  I  can  hear  bUII 
tbe  voice  of  my  bosom  friend  of  those 
days,  now  a  stockbroker,  as  he  chant- 
ed, rather  than  spoke,  this  eloquent 
passage  atwut  a  picture  of  Llonardo's. 
The  criticism  of  books  has  been  con- 
ducted lately  on  tbe  same  eloquent  prin- 
ciples. It  bas  ceased  to  Im  of  conse- 
quence what  a  critic  has  to  say,  for  no 
one  ever  buys  a  book  In  deference  to 
his  criticism;  what  has  come  to  matter 
is  how  he  says  It;  and  if  be  says  It  well 
bla  own  book  or  essay  will  be  bought 
It  bas  long  been  obvious  to  the  reflec- 
tive mind  that  things  could  not  remain 
permanently  In  what  was  merely  a 
stage  ot  transition.  If  criticism  Is  to  be 
an  art.  It  must  not  be  restricted  to  tbe 
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lower  ^ts  of  et^le  and  dmied  Ibe 
bigher  gifts  of  creative  Imaginatloii. 
And  tbis  floal  fruitage  bae  at  last  sac- 
ceeded  to  efflorescence.  CrlticlBm  has 
cnlmlaated.  At  tbls  moment  three  re- 
markable efforta  In  Imaglaatlve  crlU- 
clam  are  before  tbe  public,  which, 
though  they  may  presently  be  outdis- 
tanced and  forgotten,  yet  deserre  a 
cordial  recognition  as  tbe  first  product 
of  the  emancipating  birtb-tbroea  of 
critical  genius. 

The  first  and  second  heroes  of  this 
trlnmrlrate  are  gentlemen  who  have 
already  won  golden  opinions  In  tbe 
second  and  stylistic  stage  of  criticism; 
their  names  are  Dr.  Edward  Dowden 
and  Dr.  Edmund  Gosse.  I  will  not  Il- 
lustrate their  merits  in  tbls  region  be- 
cause they  are  well  known,  and  because 
still  higher  merits  await  us;  but  I  may 
say  that  one  superb  critical  sentence 
from  the  former  writer's  "Life  of  Shel- 
ley" has,  to  my  knowledge,  earned  the 
distinction  of  being  set  In  the  mathe- 
matical examination  of  one  of  our  nnl- 
versltles,  so  magnlflceutly  tropical  Id 
eyerysenaelsltauseof  technical  terms.* 
The  third  of  our  heroes  has  plucked 
his  previous  laurels  In  tbe  less  adven- 
turous field  of  pure  romance— I  refer  to 
tbe  distinguished  author  of  "Erewhon". 
Mr.  Bsmuel  Butler.  The  work  that 
each  bas  this  autumn  achieved  In  tbe 
hltberto  unopened  country  of  imagina- 
tive criticism  may  be  sbortly  summar- 
ized as  follows:  Dr.  Dowden  has- 
shown  us.  In  one  splendid  example, 
that  tbe  masterpieces  of  literature  are 
not  exhausted  when  they  are  appreciat- 
ed by  the  man  In  the  street;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  beyond  and  above  this 
mirror-like  torpor  at  appreciation  lies 
a  process  of  Imaginative  reconstruction 
Into  bis  own  likeness  by  each  reader 
who  is  capable  of  the  effort,  so  that 
not  only  do  we,  as  Hazlitt  says,  become 


Bamlet,  but  Hamlet  becomes  ourselves. 
Dr.  Gosse  bas  shown  us  how  the  pas- 
sionate precipitations  of  lyrical  genius 
may  be  subtilized  back  Into  the  passion- 
ate moods  and  momenta  which  once 
gave  them  birth,  so  as  to  enrich  the  too- 
scanty  record  tn  every  poet's  blogra* 
phy.  And  Mr.  Butler  has  shown  us 
how  to  take  the  difficult  step  beyond 
this,  and  fill  in  tbe  inevitable  and  de- 
plorable Interstices  between  the  facts 
thus  evolved  with  Incidents  that  are  the 
creaUon  of  pure  fancy,  thus  carrying 
criticism  to  the  highest  heaven  of  In- 
vention. But,  In  case  my  readera  should 
suspect  me  of  log-rolling,  I  will  proceed 
to  Justify  my  eulogy  by  chapter  and 
verse. 

I.  The  most  convincing  way  of  ex- 
hlbltlDg  the  new  Hamlet— for  that  Is 
the  character  whom  Dr.  Dowden  has 
recreated  for  us— will  be  to  take  typical 
passages  from  the  play,  tbe  popular  in- 
terpretations of  which  win  be  In  every- 
body's mind,  and  compare  with  them 
the  same  passages  as  seen  In  the  new 
light  reflected  from  the  commentator's 
personality— 

The  Ugbt  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  critic's  dream. 

To  begin  with  we  may  take  the  best- 
known  Hue  In  the  whole  play: 

J7am.    To  be  or  not  to  be,  Ghat  le  the 
question. 

"Here,  at  any  rate,"  the  uDlmaglna- 
tlve  readier  will  say,  "there  Is  no  scope 
for  critical  reconstruction;  tbe  words 
are  of  the  simplest,  and  convey  a  sim- 
ple meaning."  To  you,  perhaps,  my 
friend,  and  to  me;  but,  as  Mr.  Watson 
tells  us: 


They  see   not   clearlleBt  who  t 
things  dear. 


!  all 


'  "The  min  ind  Dionicntiim 
Id  Ita  Impact  with  tba  mind 
cOtct   Uke    that   at   a  pUuat 

Livura  Aax.       vol. 
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We  may  have  thooKlit  that  Hamlet  was 
merely  debatlog  "the  open  question"; 
but  see  what  we  lose  by  being  grosa 
Anglo-Saxons;  see  how  much  more  1b- 
terestlng  Is  the  new  Dnbltn  Hamlet: 
"Is  my  present  project  of  active  resist- 
ance agalnBt  wrong  to  be  or  not  to  be; 
active  resistance  to  evil  or  passive  for- 
titude, which  is  more  worthy  of  me?" 
Shall  I  whack  my  uncle  over  the  hesd 
from  behind  with  my  shillelagh,  or  wait 
till  I  can  persuade  him  to  tread  upon 
tiie  tall  of  my  coat?  I  need  not  point 
out  the  greater  nobility  of  this  concep- 
tion, and  Its  moral  Importance  at  the 
present  moment,  when  suicide  Is  so 
much  In  the  air. 

ffor.       There's  do  offence,  my  lord. 
Bam.    Tea,    by    Salat    Patrick,    but 
there  is,  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too. 

Critics  of  far  lower  rank  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  Iri^  friend  of 
Hamlet,  who  makes  a  too-silent  and 
fugitive  appearance  In  the  play,  In  the 
single  line  addressed  to  him: 

Now  miglht  I  do  It,  Pst;  wtien    he    Is 
praying. 

And  this  line,  taken  In  combination 
with  the  oath  above  quoted,  should  suf- 
fice to  quiet  any  old-fashioned  people 
who  make  a  conscience  of  geography, 
and  assert  that  Hamlet  could  not  have 
been,  and  cannot  even  now  be,  an 
Irishman  because  be  was  and  Is  a 
Dane.  Certainly  he  was  a  Dane,  and 
Is;  but  henceforth  be  Is  also  an  Irish- 
man. In  the  Ideal  world  of  [magloatlon 
the  two  facts  are  not  incompatible.  In 
the  Ideal  world  of  poetry,  Denmark 
may  be  a  province  of  Ireland, 
JuHt  as  Bohemia  may  have  a  seaboard. 
And  so  Dr.  Dowden,  realizing  what  an 
invocation  of  St.  Patrick  must  have  im- 
plied to  an  Irish  Hamlet,  notes  the 
special  propriety  of  the  oath,  in  the 
fact  that  his  father's  ghost  has  called 


CtcudJus  "a  serpent",  and  St  Patrick 
was  the  enemy  and  expeDer  of  ser- 
pents. 


Critical  imagination  had  a  tough 
piece  of  work  wltb  this  passage,  but  it 
triumphed  In  the  end.  The  "ladles"  on 
the  Mlsabethan  stage  were  boys,  and 
boys  bad  then,  as  now,  a  short  memory 
and  a  bad  ear  for  verse.  But  In  these 
days,  when  "ladles"  are  ladies,  a  com- 
pletely new  interpretation  is  required, 
adapted  at  once  to  their  Idiosyncrasy 
and  to  the  most  fashionable  type  of 
play.  This  the  Imaginative  critic  sup- 
plies, but  I  leave  It  In  his  volume. 

ffam.    Look  yon,  how  cheerfully  my 

mother  looks,  and  my  father  died 

within  's  two  hours. 
OpA.    Nay,  'tta  twice  two  montbft,  my 

lord. 
Sara.    So  k«g?    Nay  then,    let  the 

devil  wear  black,  for  I'Q  bave  a 

milt  of  sables. 

By  a  happy  paraphrase  of  this  last 
speech  of  Hamlet's,  Dr.  Dowden  imag- 
Inativety  brings  out  the  broad  wit  and 
cheery  good  humor  of  the  fat  Irish 
Prince.  "What  an  age  since  my  father 
died!  I  am  quite  an  old  gentleman!  I 
mean  to  be  rich  and  comfortable."  It 
would  vastly  help  readers  to  appreciate 
his  new  Hamlet  if  Dr.  Dowden  would 
paraphrase  the  whole  play. 

But  perhaps  the  magical  power  of  the 
new  art  Is  most  vividly  shown  In  the 
learned  professor's  rehabilitation  of 
Hamlet's  nonsense.  A  mere  Dane  may 
talk  nonsense,  but  not  an  Irish  Dane; 
what  looks  like  nonsense  on  the  surface 
must,  If  prolied  deep  euongb,  reveal 
itself  as  epigram. 

Bxia,  My  lord,  you  must  tell  os  where 
the  body  Is,  and  go  with  us  to  the 
king. 

Bam.  Tbe  body  Is  wlQi  the  king,  but 
the  kiDK  is  not  with  the  body. 
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In  Interpreting  this  dark  pasBage  it 
must  be  remembered  tbat  there  were 
more  kings  than  one  Id  Brentford,  and 
more  dead  bodies  tban  one  In  tbe  play; 
and,  furtber,  tbat  althongb  It  was  In 
character  for  Rosencrana,  the  fawning 
courtier,  to  call  Claudius  king,  It  would 
have  beed  grossly  unflUal  In  Hamlet  to 
follow  suit.  Then,  97  taking  the  first 
"body"  of  PotoniuB  and  tbe  second  of 
Hamlet  senior,  and  the  first  "king"  of 
Hamlet  senior  with  his  body  on,  and 
tbe  second  wltb  bis  bodj  off,  we  get 
this  One  piece  of  wit  wblcb  la  both 
paraphraatlcallj  sound  and  dramatical- 
ly convincing:  "The  body  lies  In  death 
with  the  king  my  father,  but  my  father 
walks  disembodied."  Was  it  not  Kep- 
ler who  congratulated  the  Creator  of 
the  aniverse  on  having  at  last  some  one 
on  the  earth  who  could  appreciate  his 
handiwork?  If  Bhakespeare's  spirit 
takes  any  cognlzaoee  of  its  commenta- 
tors, he  must  feel  that  If  he  has  had 
to  wait  nigh  three  full  centuries  for 
an  andl^Dce  who-  can  penetrate  his 
meaning,  he  fortunately  has  not  waited 
In  Tain. 

And  so  1  might  go  on  exemplifying  by 
passage  after  passage  the  Interpreta- 
tive changes  by  which  tbe  over-fa  miliar 
Hamlet  has  been  bom  anew;  but  our 
other  two  heroes  of  the  new  criticism 
have  an  equal  claim  on  our  recognition. 
I  cannot,  however,  pass  by  altogether 
without  remark  the  subtle  way  In 
which  a  new  construction  of  the  char- 
acters reacts  upon  the  familiar  rhythms 
of  the  play.  It  Is  a  fact.  In  art  as  In 
nature,  that  "soul  is  form  and  doth  the 
body  make",  and  a  transmigration  of 
souls  cannot  be  effected  without  some 
corresponding  changes  In  the  body.  I 
will  write  down  a  few  of  the  lines  as 
they  stand  In  this  moat  marvellous  edi- 
tion, and  ask  my  readers  whether  tbe 
new  rhythm  Is  not  lo  keeping  with  the 
new  spiritual  Interpretation. 

Note,  for  example,  the  cheery,  JoUy- 
good-tellow  tone  In  which  Hamlet  ad- 


dresses tbe  pater  when  he  turns  Up  on 
the  Elslnore  platform: 

Thou  comeet  in  such  a  qnestlonable 
[f.e.  cooversattonal]  shape 

That  I  wlU  speak  to  tbee:  I'll  caU  thee 
Hamlet, 

Kingi  father;  ro^Bl  Dane  O,  answer  me 
[puticAes  Aim  i»  the  rib«]. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  cheerful- 
ness In  the  son  begets,  as  Lt  obviously 
must,  a  new  depth  of  gloom  in  the 
father.  He  takes  to  triple  Iteration, 
perhaps  because  he  thinks  Hamlet  In- 
attentive, or  else  on  the  Bellman's 
theory  In  the  "Hunting  of  the  Snark": 

What  I  tell  jou  three  ttanee  is  ttne: 

He  says  adieu  three  times  over  Instead 
of  twice,  as  he  always  used;  and  find- 
ing that  Hamlet  has  a  line  to  say  with 
a  triple  Iteration  in  It,  a  very  proper 
and  filial  line,  too: 


be  says  tt  himself  before  the  other  can 
get  it  out;  and  then  replies  to  it  as  If 
the  other  had  eald  it: 

It  tboQ  bA«t  nature  In  thee,  bear  it  not 

Altogether  a  very  bumen  and  Irish  and 
Irascible  ghost,  whose  acquaintance  we 
are  delighted  to  hare  made.  And  we 
look  forward  with  Impatience  to  Dr.  ' 
Dowden's  hlbemlclslng  of  onr  other 
old  friends  "Macbeth",  "Julius  Ctesar", 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice",  and  tbe 
rest 

In  tbe  logical  process  of  development. 
Dr.  Gosse's  contribution  to  the  new  art 
comes  nest  to  Dr.  Dowden's,  and 
should  next  be  considered;  but  as  Mr. 
Butler  has  dealt  wltb  Shakespeare,  It 
will  be  convenient  to  call  attention  to 
his  merits  flrst.  It  can  be  done  very 
briefly,  for  his  achievement  so  far,  In 
this  matter  of  Shakespearean  criticism, 
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Is  the  invendon  o(  a  group  ot  iDCldents 
to  account  for  certain  worda  and 
phrases  In  the  Boaneta.  Tbua  Shakea- 
peare  aaya,  In  one  place: 

As  a  decrepit  father  takea  deUgbt 
To  see  hia  acUve  chUd   do  deeds  of 

I^nith, 
So  1,  made  lame  by  Fortune's  deareet 

epite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  (by  wortli  and 

Upon  which  Mr.  Butler's  energetic 
Imagination  Invents  a  "scuffle"  In 
which  Shakespeare  waa  lamed,  where 
preTloua  generations  of  prosaic  com- 
mentators have  been  content  to  see 
nothing  but  a  bald  metaphor.  Again, 
Shakespeare  says; 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beaute- 
ous day. 

And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my 
ckiak? 

This  figure  of  speech  Mr.  Butler's 
eye,  rolling  In  a  fine  frenzy,  seizes 
upon,  and  his  critical  pen  gives  to  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
He  Invents  a  practical  Joke  played  upon 
the  poet  by  his  young  friend,  but  some- 
what disappointingly  suK^ats  that  the 
same  Joke  was  at  fbe  bottom  of  the 
laimenesB,  too.  "Hardly  had  he  laid  the 
cloak  aside  before  he  was  surprised, 
according  to  a  preconcerted  scheme, 
and  very  probably  roughly  handled,  for 
we  find  him  lame  soon  afterwards,  and 
apparently  not  fnlly  recovered  a 
twelvemonth  later"  {c/.  Sonnet  109,  S). 
If  Mr.  Butler  will  only  continue  as  he 
has  begun,  the  biographers  of  Shake- 
speare win  In  future  have  no  need 
to  lament  the  scantiness  of  their 
material:  and  that  learned  Dry- 
asdust, Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  will  have  to 
burn  bis  book.  What  disquiets  me, 
bowever,  In  a  person  of  Mr.  Butler's 
intrepid  fancy  Is  his  moderation  In  the 
use  of  It.    Can  It  be  Intermittent? 


And  so  we  come  to  our  third  hero, 
Dr.  Gosse.  whose  contribntlon  to  the 
new  criticism  Is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
not  a  coining  of  Incident  like  Mr.  But- 
ler's, but  a  reduction  of  poems  by  Imag- 
inative Insight  to  the  passionate  events 
out  of  which  they  orlglnaliy  sprang. 
The  debt  we  owe  him  Is  more  for  the 
method  than  forthe  particular  applica- 
tion be  himself  has  already  made  of  It. 
for  Donne,  the  poet  on  whom  he  has 
been  experimenting,  is  not  a  person 
about  whom  the  public  is  much  Inter- 
ested. But  the  method  is  capable  of 
Infinite  appUcatlon.  In  fact,  I  leel  my- 
self a  critic  new  In^lred  with  a  mis- 
sion to  write  on  these  principles  the  life 
of  Dr.  Gosse.  whose  volumes  of  verso 
stand  In  attractive  row  upon  my  handi- 
est shelf.  And  one  day  I  may  yield 
to  the  fascination.  At  this  moment  the 
potency  of  the  new  principle  can  per- 
haps be  more  safely  exhibited  by  apply- 
ing to  It  the  lyrical  confeselona  of  a 
poet  no  longer  with  us.  Dr.  Oosse  him- 
self wUl,  perhaps,  do  Justice  to  the 
early  history  of  Browning  tn  due 
course;  In  the  meantime  an  amateur 
critic  may  t>e  allowed  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  more  obvious  discoveries  to 
which  the  new  method  must  lead. 

The  scene  of  the  more  Interesting  of 
these  newly-discovered  Inddents  Is,  aa 
might  have  t>een  anticipated,  the  Italy 
of  which  Browning  waa  always  so 
fond.  The  question  of  time  and  place 
will  have  to  be  much  canvassed  before 
a  final  settlement  can  commend  ItaeU 
universally,  and  there  will  inevitably 
be  dIfflculHes  which  can  never  now  be 
satisfactorily  settled.  If  only  the  new 
criticism  had  arisen  in  the  poet's  life- 
time, and  while  the  Browning  Society 
was  at  Its  zenith  of  activity,  the 
results  achieved  mlgbt  have  been  fuller 
and  more  accurately  concatenated. 
Situ  the  incidents  remain  to  us.  and 
their  exact  sequence  is  of  quite  Inferior 
Importance. 
The  first  thing  to  strike  a  new  critic 
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In  tbe  search  for  blogr&pblcal  msterial 
Jg  Mr.  Browning's  curious  penctant  for 
dncbesses.  which  1h  every  bit  aa  re- 
markable as  Donne's  for  counteeaeB, 
only  Browning's  were  not.  of  conrae, 
EngUA  dncbesses,  "who  are  rare  birds, 
but  the  more  wldely-epread  Italian  spe- 
cies. One  of  them,  a  Ferrareee  lady,  Is 
described  as  his  latt  duchess.  Implying, 
therefore,  at  least,  two  predecessors, 
one  of  whom  was.  probably,  the  dnch- 
ess  that  ran  away  from  the  effeminate 
dnke  with  a  gypsy  woman;  who  is  tfans 
seen  to  have  been  In  league  with 
Browning.  If  not.  as  I  suspect.  Brown- 
ing himself  in  iliBKniBe.  From  a  poem 
called  "Love  among  the  Ruins",  it 
would  appear  that  they  had  found  a 
very  safe  and  picturesque  trystlug- 
place.  It  Is,  however,  neither  of  these. 
but  tbe  first  dudiees  of  all  who.  I  con- 
fess, attracts  me  most  Her  story  lE 
contained  In  the  poem  called  "In  a  Gon- 
dola". She  was  a  Venetian  lady,  whose 
brothers  for  some  reason  had  a  spite 
against  Mr.  Browning,  and  hired 
bravos  to  stab  him— happily,  as  we 
know,  without  permanent  effect.  The 
poem  is  Interesting,  apart  from  its  main 
story,  for  a  stanza  wlilcb  tbt«wB  a 
Bide-Hght  upon  the  poem  of  Holy  Cross 
Day: 

What  are  "we  iwo? 

J  am  a  Jete, 

And  carry  tbee  farther  13ian  friends 

can  pursne. 
To  a  feast  of  our  trltte. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  last  duch- 
ess, whom  Mr.  Browning  seems  to  have 
got  rid  of  with  a  suddennesB  that  would 
have  attracted  more  attention  in  Eng- 
land, I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  if  she 
Ib  Identical  with  Porptiyrla.  or  whether 
Porphyria  Is  another  lady  friend  whom 
the  poet  helped  to  a  too-realistic  Immor- 
tality. Anyhow,  the  duel  that  is  re- 
corded In  "Before"  and  "After"  prob- 
ably represents  the  violent  end  of  this 
violent  passion.       It  Is  demonstrable 


tbat  the  beginning  of  the  end  Is 
sketched  In  the  poem  called  "A  Lovers' 
Quarrel".  Compare,  e.  jr.,  the  line  In 
that  poem,  "Laughs  with  so  little 
caoBe",  with  the  foUowIng  passage 
from  "My  Last  Ducbess": 

Sbe  had 
A  heart— Iww  shaJl  I    say?— too    soon 

mode  glad. 
Too  easily  Impiesaedi;  Ae  Uked  what- 

rfer 
She  looked  on,    and    ber    looks  went 

everywhere. 
.    .    .    .    O  sir.  rtie  smiled  no  doubt 
Wiene'er  I  passed  her;  but  who  passed 

without 
Much  the  same  smile?      This  grew;  I 

gave  command; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  tt^ether. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  tale  to  unravel 
and  set  out  and  apportion  among  tbe 
duchesses  all  the  tangle  of  delightful 
Incident  tbat  Is  chronicled  in  Mr. 
Browning's  many  volumes,  and  It 
would  reqtilre  a  subtler  brain  and  a 
surer  bai>d  than  mine  to  accomplish 
the  task  satisfactorily.  I  cherish  the 
hope  that  Dr.  Gosse,  in  his  recovered 
leisure,  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  un- 
dertake It. 

Urhinus  Bylxian. 

P.  S— I  spent  a  few  moments,  since 
writing  the  above.  In  turning  over  that 
fascinating  book,  Whitaker's  "Titled 
Persons",  In  the  hope  that  some  entry 
or  some  comment  of  Its  learned  and 
critical  editor  might  throw  light  on  the 
identity  of  one  or  other  of  Mr.  Brown- 
lug's  du•:^hesee«.  but  without  result.  In 
case  your  readers  do  not  know  tbat  Mr. 
Wbftaker  combines  the  function  of  po- 
etical critic  with  tbatof  blstorlograpber- 
general,  may  I  Invite  their  attention  to 
the  entry  "Tennyson.  Baron  Hallam", 
In  which  occurs  a  very  remarkable  pas- 
sage, from  which  a  short  extract  may 
be  "welcome? 
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rate  bla  own  claims  as  superior  to  thooe 
of  Brtoni;  and  It  la  with  the  latter  that 
the  pre-emtnence  for  the  nineteenth 
century  will  dotfbtleae  remain,  except  In 
the  Judgment  of  a  few  spedadists,  and 
of  those  writers  oo  eve^thlng  under 
the  son  wbo,  bavliig  attesa  but  the 
aleadereat  acquaintance  with  their  sub- 
ject, seek  to  keep  wp  with  the  Bptrlt  ot 
ttie  «0e  \es  ^tiHag  blgl;  and  bTardy  In 
Its  adTance.  Tbe  first  iplace  Is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  TennrBon'B.  But  what 
poet  Is  to  occupy  tbe  second  position  Is 
a  mncb  nicer  Queatkm,  and  the  respec- 
tive  (iiamplona  of  Tennyson,    Shelley, 

ConiblU  H«(>I<»' 


and  Wordsworth  tnuat  contlnne  to  dis- 
cuss tt  Ijetweeii  themeelvea,  while  poa- 
stbly,  if  the  literary  world  woald  revert 
to  the  reading  of  Campbell,  they  wonU 
And  in  him  a  formlda'ble  competltoir  for 
all  tbree. 

Under  the  titles  "Arnold,  Sir  Edwin" 
and  "Morris,  Sir  Lewis"  there  are  no 
reflections,  as  Mr.  Wbltaker  calls  no 
man  unhappy  till  he  Is  dead.  It  is 
therefore  only  In  the  case  of  hereditary 
titles  that  there  Is  an  opportunity  for 
blB  criticism.  U.  8. 


THE   SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONSPIKACT  AGAINST  BRITISH  RULE. 


The  article  on  the  South  African 
sltuaUoa  by  Mr.  C.  Usher  Wilson,  the 
Rector  of  Cirfeeberg,  Cape  Colony,  which 
appeared  In  the  Octol>er  aumt>er  of  this 
Review,  Is  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
untluged  by  any  poUtlcal  bias,  Mr. 
Wilson  baa  had  elgtat  or  irine  years  of 
expei^ence  ot  South  Africa,  and  he  bas 
made  good  use  of  hte  opportuoltles.  I 
do  not  'tbink  that  it  can  fairly  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  tbe  Kngllsb  clergy  In 
South  Africa  that  they  have  Intermed- 
dled In  political  life.  Our  position  In 
the  Dioceses  of  Pretoria  and  Bloemfon- 
teln  during  tbe  last  five  or  six  years 
bas  been  a  difllcult  and  delicate  one. 
The  Dutch  Beformed  ministers  In  tbe 
Colony,  as  weU  as  in  the  Republics, 
have  been,  for  tbe  moat  part,  ardent 
antl-Bngll^  politicians.  1  desire  to 
make  every  allowance  for  tbeir  sym' 
pathlea  and  natural  prejudices.  But 
when  a  Diltcb  Reformed  minister  of 
some  position,  living  under  the  British 
flag  In  the  Cape  Colony  (where  Dutch 
and  EDglish  enjoy  equal  political 
rights),  publicly  estiorts  his  kinsmen 
in  the  Transvaal  to  resist  the  British 
demands,  "because  tbe  threats  of  Eng- 


land are  as  the  threats  of  a  man  witb 
an  unloaded  gun,"  the  limits  of  reason- 
able  sympathy  ate  overpassed.  We 
English  clergy  have  expressed  our  loy- 
alty to  our  flag  and  country  when  we 
have  t>een  constrained  by  duty  to  do  so. 
But  we  stand  clear  of  any  charge  of 
Inciting  race  feeling. 

Tbe  Archbishop  of  Capetown's  recent 
pastoral  letter  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  (airly  reflects  our  views  and  opin- 
ions. 

But  the  altuatlon,  as  It  daily  develops, 
1b  so  much  more  real  to  us  In  South 
Africa  than  It  Is  to  you  In  England. 
For  luatance,  this  morning,  tbe  18th 
of  November,  Mr.  Wilson,  tbe  young 
clergyman  who  wrote  the  article  in 
your  October  number,  turned  up  at  my 
bouse  with  only  the  clothes  he  stood  up 
In,  having  had  to  leave  his  church  and 
rectory  at  Colesbei^  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Boers,  and  ride  thirty-seven  miles  to 
Xaauwpoort  Junction  at  some  consid- 
erable peril.  His  article,  wMcb  yoo 
puMlsbed.  moderate  as  It  was  la  Its 
tone,  bad  t>een  transtated  Into  Dutch, 
and  used  against  him  by  tbe  Dutch  Re- 
formed minister  of  Colesberg,  wboae 
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SOD  has  Jotned  the  Boer  forces,  k1- 
thougb  a  bom  British  subject 

About  400  Afrlcaoders  of  the  Coles- 
berg  district,  Incited  apparently  by  a 
member  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  Mr. 
Van  der  Walt,  haye  forgotten  ttoelr  al- 
legiance aa  bom  British  subjects  and 
JolQed  tbe  Boer  forces. 

When  the  Boers  "annexed"  Colesberg 
last  Tuesday,  and  proclaimed  It  "Re- 
pnbUcan  territory",  the  Bngllab  bad  to 
go  or  ^se  Join  the  Boer  army.  The 
aezton  of  the  Engllab  church,  a  harm- 
leas  colored  man,  was  mercllesal;  beat- 
en by  tbe  Boers.  And  tbe  colored  man, 
wlio  owned  two  good  horses,  ventured 
to  demur  when  tbe  Boere  "comman- 
deered" them.  Tbey  tied  blm  up  and 
beat  blm  most  savagely.  Mr.  Wilson, 
before  be  rode  out  of  Coleebei^,  saw 
this  poor  man— a  British  subject,  be  It 
remembered,  In  a.  Brltiah  town— with 
the  terrible  marks  of  Ma  punishment 
utton  blm. 

It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the 
Boer  commandant  declined  to  allow  tbe 
magistrate  of  Colesberg  to  be  assaulted 
when  he  made  a  formal  protest  against 
-the  hoisting  of  the  Boer  flag  and  the 
annexation  of  tbe  British  town  and 
division  of  Colesberg  to  the  Republics. 
These  Boer  "annexations"  comprise 
now  bnndreds  of  square  miles  of  what 
vas  British  territory  before  war  was 
declared.  Tbe  whole  of  northern  Natal 
Is  'Annexed",  and  the  conquered  terri- 
tory parcelled  out  by  the  Boers,  wbo 
bave  settled  on  tbe  farms  and  taken  ac- 
tive possession  of  IL  The  whole  of 
Brltl^  Becbuonaland  bas  been  for- 
mally "annexed"  by  tbe  Transvaal,  and 
Is  now  administered  Htj  Transvaal 
offlclBlB.  Milfeking  Is  the  solitary  spot 
in  Bechuanaland  where  the  BrltJsb  flag 
still  flies.  Allwal  North  and  a  vast 
slice  of  Cape  territory  has  been  also  an- 
nexed by  the  Boers.  Tbey  are  civilly 
admtnJsterlng  the  BrHJsb  territories 
they  bave  annexed,  and  the  sad  plight 
of  loyal  British  subjects  in  tbe  districts 


wttilch  have  passed  Into  Boer  hands  can 
better  be  Imagined  than  described. 
Tbey  are  "commandeered"  If  they  stay 
to  guard  tbelr  bouses  and  property,  and 
their  only  resource  Is  to  fly  and  leave 
their  possessions  at  tbe  mercy  of  ibe 
Boers.  In  18S1,  the  Boers  wbo  Invaded 
Natal  were  generally  orderly  and  well 
t>e<haved.  The  case  la  far  different  in 
1899.  Tbe  Boer  forces  have  given  way 
to  drunkenness,  -wanton  destruction, 
and  plunder.  I  am  sorry  to  bave  to 
write  these  tblngs,  for  I  have  always 
appreciated  the  many  eterHng  qualities 
of  tbe  Boers.  I  bave  lived  In  South 
Africa  for  nearly  twenty-six  years,  and 
have  defended  tbe  Boer  character  from 
unjust  aspersions  ^ith  my  voice  and 
my  pen.  In  1892  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  paper 
Ons  Land  wrote  as  follows  of  a  letter 
of  mine  wbl^A  appeared  in  the  Speaker, 
defending  tbe  Africanders  from  an  un- 
just criticism:— 

This'ls  not  tbe  flrst  time  that  tbe 
vev.  gentleman  baa  laid  bis  fellow  col- 
onists of  Dutch  extraction  under  obli- 
gatkme  towards  himself  for  hJs  en- 
deavors to  clear  tbem  of  tmptitatlons 
and  misrepresentations  so  liberally 
cast  on  tbem  in  I^ngland,  eitber  In  Ig- 
lu  wanton  wilfulness. 


1  may  t>e  pardoned  for  tbta  personal 
allusion,  which  I  quote  to  show  that  I 
have  honestly  tried  to  work  for  unity 
between  Boer  and  Briton  as  far  as  in 
me  lay.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a 
fair  and  dispassionate  account  of  tbe 
causes  and  real  "inwardness"  of  the 
present  South  African  situation.  Mr. 
Garrett's  able  contribution  to  tbe  Con- 
temporary Review  Is  tme  as  far  as  It 
goes.  But  I  can  trace  tbe  beginnings 
of  evil  further  back  than  Mr.  Garrett. 

If  any  one  had  prophesied  that  tbe 
Ill-omened  gift  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, which  was  forced  upon  tbe  Cape 
Colony  In  1S72,  would  have  produced 
such  dire  consequences  as  It  has  done 
he  would  bave  been  laughed  at     It  is 
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trne  tbat  tbe  English  ccdonlatB  of  the 
£}aBterii  Province  of  tbe  Cape  Colony 
resisted  the  Introdnctlon  of  responsible 
government  bj*  every  means  In  their 
power.  A 'few  of  the  (ar-seelng  ones 
may  "have  feared  that  Bome  day  re- 
sponsible government  might  result  In 
an  Africander  Ministry  In  power  at 
Cape  Town,  but  tbe  bulk  of  the  opposi- 
tion arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Elas- 
tern  Province  wanted  a  separate  gov- 
ernment, and  that  they  feared  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Cape  Town  clique  of 
polltlclanB,  wlio  then  aspired  to  form 
a  close  corporation  to  rule  the  Colony. 
Id  1874,  when  I  landed  In  South  Africa, 
the  country  waa  peaceful  enough.  The 
development  of  the  Klmberly  Diamond 
Fields  had  brought  wealth  and 
prositerlty  to  Boer  and  Briton 
alike.  The  Transvaal  was  a  pas- 
toral republic  which  attracted  little 
attention.  The  Free  Slate  was 
governed  wisely  and  prudently  by 
President  Brand,  the  greatest  states- 
man that  Dutch  South  Africa  lias  pro- 
duced. Race  hatred  between  Dutch 
and  BngUA  colonists  was  a  dormant 
factor  In  our  political  and  social  life. 
But  In  1875  the  Imperial  Oovenunent 
gave  a  sort  of  commission  to  the  fa- 
mous historian,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fronde,  to 
make  a  political  tour  In  South  Africa, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  South 
African  dominion  of  confederate  states. 
The  historian  waa  neither  a  diplomatist 
nor  a  statesman.  Sir  G.  Grey  could 
have  formed  a  confederation  of  the 
two  republics  and  tbe  BrltlA  colonies 
of  tbe  Cape  and  Natal  some  years  be- 
fore Mr.  Fronde's  mission;  but  Down- 
ing Street  forbade  the  scheme.  And 
now  Mr.  Froude  tbougbt  he  could  ac- 
compHsh  his  object  by  flattering  the 
auBceptlbllltlee  of  Dutch  South  Afri- 
cans. He  produced  very  little  impres- 
sion at  Pretoria  and  Bloemfonteln.  but 
he  stirred  up  the  Dutch  of  tbe  Cape 
Colony.  Hitherto  they  had  taken  no 
prominent  part  In  politics.    Tbe  Cape 


Parliament  was  practically  an  English 
assembly,  and  the  dividing  line  in  poli- 
tics waa  the  antagonism  between  the 
Kastem  and  Western  Provinces  of  the 
Colony.  But  now  the  Dutch  made  up 
their  minds  very  quietly  to  capture  tbe 
Cape  Parliament.  Their  effort  was  fa- 
vored by  tbe  logic  of  events.  The  an- 
nexation of  the  Transvaal  In  1877  waa 
the  premature  plucking  of  fruit  which 
In  a  few  months  would  have  fallen  into 
the  lap  of  Great  Britajn  from  very  over- 
rlpeness.  As  It  was,  the  Dutch  of  the 
Oape  Colony  skilfnlly  need  the  annexa- 
tion for  party  purposes.  The  Trans- 
vaal rebellion  of  1881,  and  the  surren- 
der to  successful  rebels  after  Majuba, 
fanned  Dntch  feeling  vrithln  the  Colony 
to  fever  heat.  General  Jonbert  said  he 
was  fighting  for  a  universal  Dutch  Bc- 
publlc  from  tbe  Cape  to  the  Zambesi. 
Tbe  Africander  Bond  was  formed  la 
the  Cape  Colony  to  give  vitality  to  the 
Idea  of  a  United  South  Africa  under  a 
republican  flag.  The  Bond  leaders  ia 
the  Cape  Colony  veiled  their  purposes 
undena  cloak  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen's 
Government.  But  their  secret  aim  was 
evident  to  all  thoughtful  colonists. 
They  worked  for  an  Africander  su- 
premacy in  South  Africa  under  the  spe- 
cious catchword  of  "Africa  for  the  Af- 
tlcandeis".  President  Brand  openly 
discouraged  the  Africander  Bond  In  the 
Free  State.  He  alone  of  Dutch  South 
Africans  realized  that  England  did  not 
surrender  the  Transvaal  because  she 
was  defeated  in  the  Boer  war  of  1881. 
But  be  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
President  Reitz,  tbe  present  Transvaal 
State  Secretary.  There  was  no  promi- 
nent South  African  Dutchman  left  to 
oppose  the  political  propaganda  of  the 
Bond. 

In  1882  It  Showed  Its  power  by  get- 
ting an  Act  passed  to  legalize  the  use 
of  the  Dntch  language  In  the  Cape  Pai- 
llament,  although  the  Raads  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Free  State  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  allowing  the  use  of 
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BngMsb  In  tbelr  idebatee.  In  1883  the 
Bond  captured  tbe  Cape  Parliament, 
and  bj  careful  and  akUful  organization 
forced  tbe  reep<Mi0lMe  Ministry  of  the 
day  to  do  its  bidding  ae  tbe  sole  con- 
dltloa  of  retaining  office.  Tbe  politics 
of  tbe  Cape  Colony  were  benceforward 
demoralized.  The  "Ins"  and  the  "Outs" 
alike  truckled  to  tbe  domiuant  factor, 
and  tbe  English  of  tbe  Cape  Colony 
ceased  to  exercise  any  real  influence 
upon  its  political  life,  or  In  the  shaping 
of  Its  policy. 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs  Mr.  Rhodes 
became  a  factor  In  South  African  poli- 
tics. His  natural  Toryism  and  un- 
doubted preference  for  the  farmer  who 
IWed  on  his  land  to  tbe  mercantile  class, 
made  him  a  per»o«a  grata  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  tbe  Cape  Africander  party. 
He  became  Premier  of  tbe  Cape  In 
1800,  and  tried  to  lead  tbe  Bond  party 
Into  tbe  paths  of  a  peaceful  imperial 
development 

His  efforts  were  partially  successful. 
He  made  certain  concesirionsto  African- 
der Idea*,  and  be  found  tbe  Bond  party 
responsive  to  bis  leadership,  twcause 
Just  at  tbat  time  the  Transvaal  had 
offended  a  good  many  of  tbe  Colonial 
Dutch.  The  Hollanders  bad  captured 
all  tbe  plums  of  tbe  Transvaal  Clvfl 
Service,  wblcb  formerly  fell  to  the  lot 
of  educated  Cape  Africanders.  Tbe 
Transvaal  fiscal  policy  shut  out  Cape 
Africander  products.  And  thus  tbere 
was  a  rift  in  the  lute. 

We  heard  next  to  nothing  of  the  old 
Bond  cry,  "Africa  for  the  Africanders", 
tn  Its  original  sense  of  a  United  South 
Africa  under  a  republican  flag.  Tbe 
sobeme  to  banish  the  Britleb  flag  was, 
for  the  time,  dormant.  But  It  was  not 
forgotten.  I  was  talking,  one  day,  to  a 
prominent  cabinet  minister,  who.  In 
those  days,  followed  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
posed  as  an  Imperialist.  He  said.  "We 
don't  mean  to  be  In  a  burry  about  tbe 
Sonth  African  Republic.  My  children 
will  see  It  if  I  do  not" 


Tbe  Republican  Idea  was  still  a  dom- 
inant factor  under  the  surface. 

President  Kroger  and  Dr.  Leyds  were 
Intensely  bitter  against  Mr.  Rhodes  for 
tbe  success  he  liad  won  In  dealing  with 
Colonial  Africanders.  I  saw  President 
Kruger  In  1895,  nearly  a  year  before 
tbe  Rsid,  and  be  spoke  to  me  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  as  bis  enemy,  equally  with  tbe 
British  Government,  wbo  had  just 
blocked  his  favorite  scheme  of  having 
a  seaport  and  a  Transvaal  navy  by  an- 
nexing the  strip  of  country  wblcb  shut 
off  bis  access  to  Kosl  BAy. 

The  Idea  of  making  the  Transvaal  a 
sea  power,  with  a  port  of  Its  own,  was 
one  of  tbe  President's  most  cherished 

And  then  came  the  Jameson  Raid. 
People  are  apt  to  forget  that  It  was  not 
without  certain  results  which  proved 
beneficial  tn  the  end.  It  stopped  tbe  for- 
mation of  a  cosmopolitan  TJltlander 
Republic  of  the  Transvaal,  which 
would  have  effectually  hindered  tbe 
union  of  South  Africa  under  the  British 
flag.  It  hindered  the  maturing  of  in- 
trigues between  tbe  Transvaal  and  a 
foreign  power,  which  would  bave  un- 
dermined BriUsb  supremacy  In  South 
Africa.  Enough  bard  tblngs  bave  been 
said  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  bis  action. 
He  has  suffered  bis  punishment,  and 
It  is  nearly  time  that  bis  fellow-coun. 
trymen  should  begin  to  remember  the 
good  work  tbat  be  did  as  administrator 
of  Rhodesia.  I  purposely  refrain  from 
discussing  the  position  of  Mr.  Rhodea 
in  tbis  matter.  He  has  Irarne  tbe  brant 
of  accusations  and  charges  Iq  connec- 
tion with  tbe  Raid  with  a  dignified  reti- 
cence tbat  Is  one  secret  of  his  power. 
As  Canon  Knox  Little  says  of  blm,  "be 
is  a  loyal  friend".  When  history  la 
written  dispassionately  In  tbe  years  to 
come  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words,  de- 
claring tbat  Mr.  Rhodes  passed  through 
aie  great  crisis  of  his  life  with  un- 
stained personal  honor,  will  be  amply 
vindicated. 
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As  I  do  act  write  as  a  politician  de- 
Blrlng  to  score  oS  aa  adTecaair.  but 
Bimply  OS  an  ordinary  citizen  of  South 
Africa,  trying  to  record  the  simple 
facta  that  underlie  a  situation  obscured 
by  tbe  clouds  and  mists  of  political  spe- 
cial pleading,  I  say  no  more  of  Mr. 
Bttodes  and  the  Raid.  It  Is  a  side  Issue 
of  the  South  African  controversy 
which  has  no  real  bearing  upon  what 
has  been  tbe  true  main  Issue  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  save  that  It  acceler- 
ated matters  somewhat,  and,  by  closing 
up  the  little  rift  between  the  Cape  Af- 
ricanders and  tbe  Transvaal,  enabled 
President  Kruger  and  Dr.  Leyds  to 
mature  their  plans  on  that  main  Issue 
more  rapidly.  The  main  issue,  as  I 
have  said  before,  was  the  final  expul- 
sion of  tbe  British  flag  from  South 
Africa.  I  will  cite  two  pieces  of  evi- 
dence about  eighteen  years  old  to  prove 
my  statement. 

Ur.  Reginald  Statbam,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  Mr.  Kruger'g 
Gngll^  newspaper  champions,  was 
editor  of  the  Natal  Witness  about 
twenty  years  ago.  In  1881  be  published 
a  book  called  "Blacks,  Boers,  and  Brit- 
ish." He  bad  at  that  date  evidently 
got  some  knowledge  of  the  Boer  plans 
against  British  rule.  On  p.  18  of  bis 
book  he  tells  us  of  a  visit  to  a  Dutch 
homestead,  near  Cape  Town,  which 
had  been  the  home  of  a  Dutch  family 
long  before  the  British  flag  waved  ou 
tbe  Castle  of  Cape  Town,  and  which.  In 
bis  opinion,  would  remain  their  home 
aittr  Xiw,t  /lag  had  been  hauled  dovm. 
"This,"  naively  remarks  Mr.  Statbam, 
"Is  not  only  nntlcipatloa,  but  treason." 
He  goes  on  to  tell  us,  a  few  pages  fur- 
ther on,  that  responsible  government  In 
the  Cape  Colony  would  end  in  Boer 
Bupremncy  in  the  Cape  Parliament, 
wblcb  would  ultimately  bring  to  an  end 
British  supremacy  not  only  In  the  Cape 
Colony,  but  in  South  Africa.  If  Mr. 
Statham  could  write  In  1881  from  bis 
knowledge  of  the  Inner  counsels  of  the 


Africander  party,  tbe  secret  conspiracy 
against  British  rnle  must  even  then 
have  stmck  Its  roots  wide  and  deep. 
Lately,  I  believe,  It  has  been  Mr.  Stat- 
bam'B  cue  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  tbe  Boers  to  ban- 
isb  British  supremacy  from  Sontb  Af- 
rica. His  eariter  utterances  convey  the 
simple  and  unvarnished  truth.  He 
thought  In  18S1  that  tbe  British  flag 
bad  to,go,  and  that  tbe  Boer  wouhl  be 
supreme  in  South  Africa,  t>ecauBe  be 
knew  that  tbe  Africander  Bond  was 
plotting  to  that  end.  My  second  piece 
of  evidence  Is  from  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Tbeo.  Sobrelner  (brother  of  tbe  Gape 
PTemIer)taaBwrItten  to  the  Cape  Times. 
Mr.  Schrelner  was  born  in  tbe  Colony, 
but,  unlike  his  brolber,  is  an  ardent 
Erapporter  of  British  rule  and  a  warm 
admirer  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  is  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Heitx,  the  Transvaal  State 
Secretary  and  former  President  of  the 
Free  State,  who  Is  connected  by  mar-  ' 
riage  with  the  Cape  Premier.  Some 
eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  Reltz,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Free  State,  asked 
him  to  Join  the  Africander  Bond.  Mr. 
Schrelner    thus    describes    tbe    Inter-  . 

At  that  time,  then,  I  met  Mr.  Belts, 
and  be  did  bla  beflt  to  get  me  "ta  become 
a  member  of  his  Africander  Bond;  bnt 
after  studying  Its  constitution  and  pro- 
gram I  refused  to  do  so,  whereuptn 
the  following  colloquy  in  substance 
took  place  betiween  us,  which  has  been 
Indelibly  imprinted  on  my  mind  ever 
since:— 

BeHz:  "Why  do  you  refuse?  Is  the 
object  of  getting  Hhe  people  to  take  an 
Interest  In  political  matters  not  a  good 
one  7" 

iMyself:  "Yes,  It  Is;  but  I  seem  to  see 
plainly  here  >between  the  lines  of  this 
constitution  much  more  ultimately 
aimed  at  than  tbat" 

Reita:    "Whatr 

Myself:  "I  see  quite  clearly  that  tbe 
oltimate  object  ahned  at  is  tbe  over- 
tbBWw  of  the  British  power  and  the  ex- 
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pulsion  of  the  Brttlah  flag  from  South 
Africa." 

Bette  (wlUi  his  pleasant,  conscious 
smile,  as  of  one  whose  eeoret  tbooglit 
«aA  pnrpose  had  been  discovered,  and 
■who  waa  not  altogether  displeased  that 
each  waa  the  case);  "Well,  what  if  it 
besor 

Myeelf:  "Too  don't  mippofie,  do  ywu. 
that  that  flag  1«  going  to  di8ai>pear 
from  Scnith  Africa  -without  a  tremen- 
dous struggle  and  flghtr' 

Reltz  (^vlth  the  same  pleaeant,  aelf- 
conaolons,  self -satisfied,  and  ;et  seml- 
apokqretic  smile):  "Well,  l  suppose 
not;  but  even  «o,  what  of  that?" 

Myself:  "Only  this,  that  when  tiiat 
etrug^e  takes  place  you  and  I  ^11  be 
on  ofiposite  sides;  and,  what  Is  more, 
the  0«d  "Who  was  on  the  side  of  the 
TransTaal  in  the  late  iwar,  because  It 
bad  Tigbt  on  Its  ride,  will  be  on  the  side 
of  Bngland,  because  He  must  view 
with  abhorrence  any  plotting  and 
scheming  to  overthrow  her  power  and 
position  In  South  Africa,  which  Itave 
been  ordained  by  Him." 

ReltB:   "We'll  see." 

Thus  the  converaation  ended,  tmt 
doring  the  seventeen  years  that  have 
elapsed  I  have  watched  the  propa- 
ganda for  the  overthrow  of  British 
power  In  South  lAfrlca  being  cease- 
leesly  spread  by  every  posetfole  means 
—■(he  press,  the  pulpit,  the  platform, 
the  schools,  the  colleges,  the  leglsla- 
tnre— until  it  has  culminated  tn  the 
present  war,  of  which  Mr.  Reitz  and 
his  co-worlcers  ai<e  the  origin  and  the 
cause. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  aay  that  If  the 
present  Cape  Premier  had  held  his 
brother's  views.  Instead  of  taking  bis 
opinions  from  his  talented  but  emotion- 
al sister  Olive,  the  history  of  the  Cape 
C(riony  during  the  last  few  months 
would  have  been  dltTerent.  Judging  by 
the  voles  polled  at  the  last  general 
election  of  1898,  when  the  Progressive 
or  English  party  polled  a  greater  total 
of  votes  thas  the  Bond  party  {although 
the  latter  won  a  narrow  electoral  vic- 
tory, owing  to  an  unfair  Redistribution 
Bill),  the  population  of  the  Cape  Colony 


is  almost  half  English,  and  we  Kngllsh 
Cape  Colonists,  who  are  Juet  as  patri- 
otic as  Natalinns,  have  suffered  bitter 
humiliation  since  the  war  begun.  Our 
English  Cape  Colony  volunteers  were 
as  keen  to  go  to  the  front,  and  Just  as 
eager  to  flght  for  our  flag  and  coimtry 
as  the  Natal  men  or  our  kinsmen  over 
seas.  But  our  men  have  been  hindered 
and  thwarted  by  the  Cape  Premier.  At 
length,  all  too  tardily,  the  Colonial 
forces  have  been  called  out,  but  up  to 
the  present  date  our  volunteers  have 
not  been  allowed  to  Iw  In  touch  with 
thi  enemy,  except  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  besieged  In 
Klmberley  and  Mafeklng. 

But  this  by  the  way. 

I  have  now  Indicated  the  true  In- 
wardness of  the  South  African  situa- 
tion. The  determination  to  get  rid  of 
British  supremacy  at  all  costs  has  been 
the  dominating  factor  in  the  councils 
of  Pretoria  ever  since  1881.  The  Free 
State  bad  to  be  captured.  This  was 
easy  enough  when  President  Reltz  had 
been  succeeded  by  President  Steyn. 
The  Free  State  was  then  bound  in  strict 
military  alliance  with  the  TtansvaaL 
The  Cape  responsible  government  had 
next  to  be  captured,  and  Mr.  Schrelner 
won  bis  narrow  electoral  victory  last 
year  with  the  active  aid  of  the  Trans- 
vaal sympathisers  In  the  Cape  Colony, 
and,  as  has  been  plainly  stated,  with 
electoral  funds  supplied  from  Pretoria. 

Things  were  ripe  for  a  forward  move. 
The  controversies  on  Uitlander  griev- 
ances (though  these  ore  real  enough), 
the  endless  diplomatic  duel  between 
the  Colonial  Office  and  Pretoria,  the 
hair  splitting  about  the  conventions  of 
1881  and  1884,  the  suzerainty  discus- 
sion, all  these  seemed  to  British  South 
Africans,  who  knew  the  real  IsBue,  a 
veritable  ploughing  of  the  sands.  Be- 
hind the  confused  and  confusing 
Issues  of  the  diplomatic  controversy. 
Issues  which  seem  to  amuse  lawyers 
like  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Sir  Edward 
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Clarke,  but  wlilch  caused  ub  Id  South 
Africa  to  long  for  a  decisive  ending  to 
the  wordj  strife,  beblnd  all  these  logo- 
machies lay  the  true  Issue,  "Is  the  Boer 
flag  or  the  British  flag  to  fly  from  the 
Castleat  Cape  Town;  Is  the  Boer  or  the 
Briton  to  be  supreme  in  South  Africa?" 
I  am  DO  politician.  I  am  a  law-abiding, 
peaceable  citizen,  but  I  was  truly  grate- 
ful to  President  Kniger  for  his  decisive 
ultimatum.  South  Africa  was  being 
slowly  mined.  Business  was  at  an  ab- 
solute standstill.  No  one  knew  what 
would  happen,  or  how  soon  the  tension 
and  strain  would  claim  him  as  a  victim. 
President  Kruger  had  gained  the  time 
be  needed  for  preparing  and  mobilizing 
his  force*.  The  hour  Had  come,  and  he 
flung  bis  ultimatum  In  Lord  Salisbury's 
face.  It  was  well,  and  it  will  be  the 
best  day's  work  South  Africa  baa  yet 
seen,  despite  tbe  inevitable  horrors  of 
war.  If  England  uses  her  power  to 
settle  the  question  of  Boer  or  Briton 
once  for  all  In  South  Africa,  If  two 
m^a  are  riding  on  one  horse,  one  of  tbe 
two  must  sit  In  front.  The  Briton  has 
bad  the  back  seat  In  South  Africa  since 
1881.  The  position  must  he  reversed. 
Both  men  can  ride  on  one  horse.  They 
have  equal  rights  on  this  point 

We  do  not  deny  tbe  Boer  equal  rights 
of  citizenship.  We  shall  not  treat  tbe 
Boer  after  the  war  as  be  has  treated 
the  Ultlander  In  the  Transvaal.  There 
must  he  equal  rights,  but  oidy  one  flag. 
Tbe  republics  must  become  self-govern- 
ing colonies  teithin  the  Empire-  The 
flags  of  tbe  republics  must  go.  To  us 
in  South  Africa  those  flags  are  tbe  sym- 
bols of  invasion  and  annexation.  The 
loyal  citizens  of  Newcastle  and  Dnndee, 
In  Natal,  and  of  Colesberg,  Allwal 
North,  Barkly,  and  other  places  in  tbe 
Cape  Colony,  which  are  now  tempora- 
rily severed  from  tbe  Empire,  must  be 
indemnified  for  their  present  sufTerings 
by  the  flnal  disappearance  of  tbe  flags 
of  South  African  repubHcaaism. 

We  may  look  forward  in  the  near  fu- 


ture to  a  South  African  Dominion  of 
five  or  six  federated  stales  under  tbe 
British  flag.  I  say  "six"  advisedly,  for 
I  believe  that  tbe  Cape  Colony  is  too 
unTvleldy  a  predominant  partner  In  a 
South  African  federation.  Let  tbe 
Eastern  and  Western  Provinces  of  tbe 
Cape  Colony  form  separate  states  of 
tbe  new  dominion.  We  Eastern  Prov- 
ince Colonists,  tbe  sons  and  grandsons 
of  the  British  settlers  of  1820,  are  as 
Bnglista  as  the  Natallans,  and  though 
we  have  some  Dutch  districts  in  the 
Eastern  Province  our  legislature  would 
have  a  strong  English  majority.  Equal 
voting  rights  In  the  Tranavaal  would 
give  that  state  a  legislature  with  an 
English  majority,  and  so,  out  of  the 
six  federal  states,  four— when  we  in- 
clude Rhodesia— woidd  be  ruled  by 
Britisn  majorities.  Tbe  Federal  Parlia- 
ment would  thus  have  a  British  major- 
ity, and  a  settlement  on  this  basis 
would  result  In  a  peaceable,  loyal,  and 
contented  Soutb  Africa.  We  have  been 
threatened  with  a  Soutb  African  Ire- 
land. Bat  tbe  Boer  Is  not  like  the  Celt 
If  he  finds  himself  fairly  and  sqnarely 
beaten  by  an  honorable  foe  he  will  re- 
spect that  foe.  and  when  be  finds  that 
he  has  equal  rights  of  citizenship  wltb 
tbe  men  who  have  t>eaten  him  he  will 
shake  hands  and  be  friends.  He  Is  not 
by  nature  a  political  agitator  or  a  secret 
conspirator.  He  has  been  played  upon 
by  clever  agitators  and  conspirators  tor 
twenty  years.  They  have  persuaded 
him  that  he  can  thrash  the  British 
army,  and  wben  he  finds  that  they  have 
deluded  him  he  will  turn  and  rend 
them.  The  war  will  end  race  feeling, 
because  tbe  race  feeUng  of  tbe  Boer 
against  tbe  British  has  been  based  on 
his  contempt  for  tbe  British  army  and 
tbe  British  flag. 

Wben  respect  for  the  British  has 
taken  tbe  place  of  contempt  In  the  mind 
of  the  cverage  Boer  race  feeling  will 
come  to  a  speedy  end.  Mr.  F.  C.  SelouB 
has  written  a  letter  to  tbe  Times,  la 
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which  he  pn^hesles  a.  race  feellDg  bo 
bitter  aDd  enduring  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately drive  England  out  of  South 
Africa.  I  have  met  Mr.  Selons,  whojs 
one  of  the  most  Blng'e-hearted  ftnd 
kindly  men  I  have  ever  come  across, 
but  hla  Judgment  of  South  African 
affairs  Is  wofuUr  at  fault,  because  he 
does  not  know  BritUh  South  Africa.  He 
knows  Central  South  Africa  as  few 
men  do.  He  knows  the  Boer  hunters, 
who  admire  hla  skill  and  pluck  as  a 
mighty  hunter  In  the  land.  He  knows 
something  of  the  diamond  diggers  of 
Ktmberley  aud  the  gold  diggers  of  Jo- 
hannesburg. But  these  men  are  not  the 
backfboue  of  British  Influence  In  S<ftth 
Africa.  The  true  British  South  Africa 
Is  a  terra  itteognito  to  Mr.  Selous.  It 
consists  of  the  Eastern  Province  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  There  are  our 
great  English  towns  of  Port  EUsabeth 
and  Durban,  Grabamstown  and  Mar- 
itzburg,  besides  the  Cape  Colony  fron- 
tier port  of  Bast  London  and  the  fron- 
tier towns  of  King  WaUametcrwn  and 
Queenstown,  all  absolutely  English, 
and.  so  far  as  the  Eastern  Province  is 
concerned,  founded  by  Englishmen 
since  the  great  emigration  of  4,000 
British  settlers  In  1820.  And  besides 
this  great  British  urban  population 
there  are  thousands  of  English  farmers 
on  the  land  of  the  Eastern  Province 
and  Natal,  men  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  settled  on  the  land,  who 
can  ride  and  shoot  better  than  the  Boer, 
men  who  are  the  sinew  and  backbone 
of  the  British  element  In  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Selous  knows  not  these  men,  these 
sturdy  British  farmers  who  are  as 
permanent  settlers  on  the  land  as  the 
Boer  himself.  These  men  and  Vheir  sons 
are  colonizing  Rhodesia,  and  are  of  a 
very  different  stamp  from  the  Klmber- 
ley  and  Jobauneeburg  speculators  and 
miners,  who  constitute  in  Mr.  Selous's 
view  the  British  population  of  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Selous  has  Ignored  the 
thousands  of  sturdy   British   farmers 


whose  roots  are  struck  deep  into  the 
South  African  veldt.  These  men  will 
never  suffer  South  Africa  to  become  a 
Boer  republic.  Mr.  Selous  Is  In  the 
prime  of  life,  and  Is  likely  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  his  predlctlona  falsified. 

South  Africa  to-day  owes  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  three  men— to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, the  first  colonial  secretary  who 
has  risen  to  the  greatness  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  who  has  exercised  the  powers 
of  his  great  office  unhampered  by  the 
traditions  of  Downing  Street  and  the 
exigencies  of  English  party  politics;  to 
Sir  Alfred  Mllner,  for  a  union  of  pa- 
tience, forlwarance,  and  power  which 
has  set  him  In  the  front  rank  of  Brltlrii 
statesmen  and  administrators;  to  Mr. 
Rhodes,  who  has  given  himself  to  South 
Africa  with  all  the  varied  powers  of 
his  unselfish  personal  service,  and  who. 
In  the  preseat  crisis,  has  used  his  re- 
markable political  Insight  In  standing 
absolutely  aloof  from  all  controversy  in 
the  strength  of  silence. 

Loyal  South  Africans  look  forward 
with  hope  to  our  Immediate  future  as  a 
federation  of  states  under  the  British 
flag.  The  loyal  aid  afforded  by  the 
colonial  forces  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  has  made  us  feel  the 
unity  of  the  great  empire  to  which  we 
belong  as  we  have  never  felt  it  before. 
We  are  confident  that  the  bitterness  of 
race  feeUng  In  South  Africa  will  be 
healed  through  that  mutual  self-respect 
of  Briton  and  Boer  which  could  not 
have  been  achieved  apart  from  war,  tbe 
beginnings  of  which  we  already  see  In 
the  minds  of  the  Boer  prisoners  In  our 
hands,  who  speak  with  admiration  of 
the  bravery  of  our  soldiers  at  Talana 
Hill  and  Elandalaagte. 

These  men  and  their  kinsfolk  will 
realise  how  they  have  been  misled  and 
betrayed  by  Presidents  Kruger  and 
Steyn  and  their  Cape  Dutch  sympa- 
thizers. Mr.  Rhodes  said,  not  long  ago, 
that  tbe  Transvaal  Boers  who  have  set- 
tled In   Rhodesia  have   become   loyal 
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BritlBh  subjects.  Not  one  <yt  these  Rho- 
deslan  Boera  has  rebelled  or  given 
cause  for  anzietr'  And  If  three  or  four 
years'  good  goTemment  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag  In  Rhodesia  can  turn  Trans- 
vaal Into  loyal  British  cltizena,  why 
should  uot  the  great  bod;  of  them  be- 
come BO  when  they  are  released  from 
thepemetual  attentions  of  anti-Brldsb 
agitators,  with  an  ever-varying  tissue 
of  lies  and  slanders  directed  against  the 

The  NliKtMDUi  Centarr. 


British  flag  and  empire?  There  conld 
have  been  uo  lasting  peace  la  South 
Africa  without  this  war,  and,  much  as 
the  loss  of  brave  men  on  both  sides  la 
to  be  deplored,  the  sacrifice  will  not  be 
In  vain.  The  mission  of  our  race  In 
South  Afilca  will  be  fulfilled  In  the 
peace  and  proq>erity  of  the  whole  conn- 
try,  under  the  ordered  freedom  of  the 
British  flag. 

A.  Theodore  Wtrgtnan. 


A  BOOKMAN'S  MLEMMA. 


In  the  High  Street  of  the  picturesque 
old  town  of  Castleborough  stands  a 
Ifli^e.  red  brick  house,  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  Queen  Anne.  It  Is  removed 
some  thirty  feet  from  the  pavement, 
and  In  summer-time  Is  covered  with  the 
lavender  tassels  of  the  wistaria.  It  Is 
a  noticeable  bouse,  a  house  to  covet  and 
adorn.  At  the  time  of  the  following 
episode  It  was  the  home  of  Richard 
Spender,  and  he  was  very  proud  of  his 
possession.  The  rooms  were  large, 
handsome  and  comfortable;  not  one 
could  be  c^led  dull.  From  the  front 
windows  could  be  seen  the  shifting 
scenes  Incidental  to  the  principal  street 
of  a  country  town;  and  the  back  opened 
on  a  pleasant  view  of  rich  pasture 
meadows  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees, 
and  watered  by  a  winding  river. 

One  summer  afternoon  Richard 
Spender  sat  In  his  study,  which  over- 
looked this  meadow  laud,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  hollyhocks  and  roses 
growing  In  profusion  in  his  old-fash- 
ioned flower-garden.  But  he  did  not 
see  them.  His  eyes  were  full  of  Inward 
thought.  One  band  held  a  pass-book. 
the  otber  was  lifeless.  Richard  Spen- 
der had  discovered  that  his  expenditure 
would  exceed  his  Income.  This  hard 
fact  paralyzed  blm.    It  was  new  to  bis 


existence,  altogether  strange.  He  es- 
timated that  he  wonid  require  between 
£200  and  £300  more  lo  meet  current  ex- 
penses until  his  next  half-yearly  re- 
mittance was  due. 

He  felt  his  position  keenly.  He  en- 
deavored to  account  for  Ita  cause.  An 
Important  Investment  had  failed,  one 
of  his  horses  had  died,  his  son  had  t>een 
ordered  to  India,  and  his  outfit  was  an 
extra  item  of  expenditure,  and  perhaps 
some  late  additions  to  Ills  library  rep- 
resented a  good  lump  of  hard  cash,  for, 
before  all  things,  Richard  Spender  was 
an  ardent  and  discriminating  tmokman. 
His  books  were  the  best  t>ooks,  In  the 
best  editions,  and  in  the  best  possible 
state.  He  would  uot  look  at  a  Ix>ok 
which  was  either  foxed  or  cropped,  and 
half-roan  made  blm  shudder.  He  was 
a  lover  of  margins  and  a  devotee  of  per- 
fection. His  library  was  ideal,  and  not 
without  honor  and  slight  renown.  In- 
deed, it  was  often  a  theme  of  conversa- 
tion In  Castlehorougb. 

At  any  other  time  this  last  Item  would 
have  passed  unnoticed,  for  be  had  t>fen 
accustomed  to  indulge  bis  taste,  within 
the  limits  of  his  purse,  in  the  purchase 
of  rare  or  choicely-twund  books.  His 
hanker,  or  his  solicitor,  would  doubtless 
arrange  the  matter;  hut  Rlcbard  Spen- 
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der  was  reticent  and  proud.  He  bad 
nerer  asked  a  monetary  favor  In  his 
life.  He  bad  always  paid  bis  bills 
promptly  and  witbont  difficult;.  If  be 
had  lived  up  to  bis  Income  he  had  never 
exceeded  It 

He  thought  of  blB  friend.  Rot>ert 
Waller,  a  bookman  also,  but  wealthy 
and  a  bachelor.  He  could  ask  a  favor 
of  blm  witbont  a  aeuse  of  embarraBe- 
ment,  for  there  was  a  feeling:  of  broth- 
erhood between  them,  which  bad 
never  been  shaken  either  by  distance 
or  marriage.  But  he  speedily  dismissed 
the  idea,  for  Robert  Waller  was  a  man 
of  impulse  and  a  prince  of  generosity, 
and  might  thrust  the  money  upon  him 
as  a  gift  and  take  no  denial. 

"There  Is  only  one  course,"  be  mused, 
as  be  looked  round  his  library,  "luxury 
should  be  the  first  friend  to  necessity. 
Some  of  the  treasures  must  be  sold." 

Hla  eyes  rested  on  the  shelf ,  contain- 
ing the  first  editions  of  tbe  modem 
poets. 

"They  would  fetch  good  prices,"  be 
,  said  to  himself,  as  be  got  up  and 
touched  the  backs  of  some  of  them. 
"  'Poems  by  Two  Brothers.'  Ah,  I 
bought  it  when  the  tH>ok  was  cheaper 
than  It  Is  now.  I  should  make  a  con- 
siderable profit  out  of  It.  Bab!  Make 
a  profit  out  of  my  Idols!"  And  be 
shuddered  at  his  calculating  spirit. 

"Then  there  are  Shelley,  and  Cole- 
ridge, and  Keats,  and  WlUlam  Blalce." 
he  continued,  to  himself.  "But  no,  the 
gap  would  be  too  great,  too  disastrous. 
I  must  select  the  most  valuable,  and 
look  elsewhere." 

He  reached  his  hand  to  a  shelf  above, 
and  took  down  the  firBt  edition  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield"  In  two  volumes. 
"  'Salisbury,  1766,'  "  he  said,  looking  at 
the  title-page.  "It  would  fetch  £60  or 
more.  But  can  I  part  with  such  a  bar- 
gain? Tbe  one  great  'find'  of  my  life, 
picked  up  for  three  shillings  from  a 
barrow  In  Castl^borough  Market  It 
was  a  grand  moment,"  be  added,  with 


a  burst  of  pride.  And  with  loving 
bands  he  returned  tlie  book  to  Its  place. 

He  sat  down  In  bis  easy  chair  again 
and  looked  fondly  towards,  tbe  comer 
where  he  kept  tbe  old  editions  of  the 
poets.  Every  copy  bore  a  date  anterior 
to  1700. 

"They  mnst  remain,"  he  said,  with 
some  emphasis. 

"Then  there  are  tbe  dramatists,"  he 
continued,  musingly,  as  his  eyes  wan- 
dered to  some  forty  volumes  bound  in 
sprinkled  calf  with  yellow  edges.  They 
were  all  original  editions.  "Tbey  can- 
not be  sacrificed,"  he  murmured.  "It 
would  take  a  lifetime  to  collect  and 
make  up  n  similar  set" 

He  then  tnmed  his  eyes  with  a  look 
of  revereoce  to  a  small  recess  fitted 
with  a  nest  of 'Selves,  and  filled  with 
a  goodly  number  of  dratvcolored  vol- 
umes. They  were  the  "Waverley  Nov- 
els"; flrst  editions,  all  of  them,  In  tbe 
original  tmards.  uncut.  He  shook  his 
head  sadly,  and  transferred  his  atten- 
tion to  where  be  kept  Ms  collection  of 
books  In  choice  bindings.  He  took 
some  of  them  down,  handling  them  as 
carefullyasalover  of  porcelain  handles 
old  china.  They  were  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  bookbinder's  art— superb  in 
decoration,  richly  tooled,  works  of  gen- 
ius in  fact;  many  of  them  silk-lined, 
some  powdered  with  butterflies  or  l)eeB. 
others  sprinkled  with  golden  lilies; 
some  Impossible  to  procure,  others  per- 
fect in  color  and  design,  and  all  of  them 
delicate  In  harmony  and  finish.  Tbey 
represented  the  workmanship  and  skill 
of  Derome,  Padeloup,  Teseier,  Roger 
Payne.  Riviere,  Zaehnsdorf,  and  other 
masters  of  the  craft. 

"The  feast  of  the  eye  shonld  give 
place  to  tbe  feast  of  the  mind,"  he  rea- 
soned, as  he  dusted  tbe  top  of  an  ex- 
quisite specimen  with  a  soft  brush. 
"But  the  plenty  creates  the  perplexity. 
Selection  requires  wisdom,  and  even 
wisdom  cannot  prevent  indecision  and 
disappointment"    Yet  his  collection  of 
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cholce-boumd  books  -v/bb  a  collection 
of  good  books,  books  worth  reading, 
and  therefore  worth  keeping. 

He  next  surveyed  tbe  quarto  and 
folio  Tolumes  which  occupied  the  lower 
shelves. 

"Perhaps  I  can  spare  some  of  them," 
he  said,  In  a  low  tone.  "There  Is  the 
large  paper  copy  of  Dugdale's  'Mouastl- 
con  Angllcanum',  In  eight  volumes. 
Proof  platea,  and  only  fifty  copies 
printed.  How  I  wrestled  for  It  at 
Sotheby's]  £10.  A  splendid  book.  But 
I  con  do  without  It,"  be  added,  with  a 
sigh. 

"And  yonder  Is  Gould's  'Birds  of 
Great  Britain'  In  Bve  volumes.  A 
beauUful  copy.  Cost  me  £35.  It  wlU 
be  a  wrench." 

He  mused  awhile,  and  his  eyes  fell 
upon  tbe  "Scottish  Service  Book".  "No, 
Icaunotpartwitb  that,"  he  said, reflect- 
ively. "It  was  a  legacy  from  dear  old 
Ashberry,  who  prized  the  book  as  ouc 
of  the  stumbling-blocks  of  history.  But 
its  rescue  will  cause  aoother's  sacrifice. 
Here,  as  elsewhere.  Is  perplexity,  and 
anywhere  there  win  be  a  breaking  of 
Idols  and  a  tugging  at  the  heart-strings. 
A  bookman  Is  very  mortaL" 

His  musings  were  Interrupted  by  tbe 
postman's  knock.  A  letter  from  hla 
friend  Robert  Waller,  and  the  catalogue 
of  a  great  sale  to  take  place  at  Wood- 
ham  Manor  House,  which  was  situated 
some  five  miles  from  Castleborough. 
The  cover  of  tbe  catalogue  stated  that 
tbe  fine  library  of  eight  hundred  vol- 
umes would  be  Included  In  the  sale. 
Richard  Spender  smiled  at  the  term 
"fine".  Tbe  ordinary  auctioneer  dis- 
plays much  unconscious  humor  when 
he  gives  his  attention  to  books. 

Richard  Spender  did  not  lay  tbe  cata- 
logue aside.  Not  a  bit  of  It  Because 
he  was  about  to  sell  £200  or  £300  worth 
of  his  own  books,  that  misfortune  did 
not  prev^it  blm  from  searching  for 
others.  Once  a  bookman,  always  a 
bookman.  It  Is  a  fatal  gift.    To  him  a 


catalogue  of  books  makes  fine  reading. 
It  may  contain  bidden  treasures,  remin- 
iscences of  former  bargains,  Ut-bltB  of 
autobiography,  for  every  copy  of  a 
book  has  a  history,  and  Its  duplicate 
will  conjure  pleasant  visions  of  the 
past  A  bookman,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
loves  a  catalogue  as  a  pretty  woman 
loves  admiration.  It  is  a  magic  wand 
that  summons  him  to  a  banquet  of  the 
gods.  And  a  bookman  In  bankruptcy 
win  haunt  the  bookshops  though  be 
strives  to  guide  his  steps  from  Ihelr 
enchantment;  and  be  will  still  read 
catalogues  though  they  rend  his  soul 
with  pain. 

Richard  Spender  was  not  a  bank- 
rupt, but  only  a  little  pinched,  so  he 
looked  down  the  portion  of  tbe  cata- 
logue devoted  to  liooks  with  a  quiet 
conscience.  Tbe  auctioneer's  reckless 
gift  of  humor  caused  biw  to  smile 
again.  Theology  was  mixed  with  po- 
etry, and  science  with  Action.  Present- 
ly hiB  smile  gave  place  to  a  fixed  stare. 
His  band  gripped  the  catalogue  tight- 
ly, while  his  heart  began  to  beat  with 
nervous  rapidity.  Lot  177  Included 
"Hannah  More's  Works",  8  vols.,  1801; 
Tooke's  "Pantheon",  1793;  "The  Eng- 
lish Flora".  1853;  Prldeaux's  "Connec- 
tions", 4  vols.,  with  portrait,  1815; 
"Burns's  Poems",  1780;  and  twelve 
others,  various. 

"  'Bums,  17W,"  be  cried,  under  bis 
breath,  "and.  If  perfect,  is  worth  £100." 
He  looked  up  with  a  new  light  In  his 
eyes  at  bis  flrst  editions  of  tbe  poets, 
and  promised  that  they,  at  least, 
shonld  be  saved;  for  be  thought  that 
it  was  highly  probable  that  I/)t  177 
would  be  knocked  down  for  three  or 
four  sbilllngB.  Experience  had  shown 
blm  that  the  two  local  second-hand 
booksellers  and  the  country  people 
were,  like  the  general  auctioneer,  en- 
tirely Ignorant  of  the  value  of  books. 

"What  a  cbance,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  burst  of  confidence,  "and  no 
one  to  oppose  me!"    He  felt  as  secure 
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of  the  book  as  tboogh  It  already  stood 
on  bis  own  sbelvee. 

Presently  swnethlng  whispered  with- 
in him,  "ConscleDce".  But  be  bad  a 
■orerelgn  cure  olose  at  hand.  He  took 
down  the  first  volume  of  "The  Anti- 
qoarj-",  and  ciMiBalted  Jonathan  Olden- 
bnck  of  Monkbarna.  "See  this  bundle 
of  ballads,"  Said  that  old  friend,  "not 
one  of  tbem  later  than  1700,  and  acme 
of  tbem  a  hundred  years  older.  I 
wheedled  an  old  woman  out  of  these, 
who  loved  them  better  than  her  Psalm- 
1>ook.  Tobacco,  sir,  snotr,  and  the 
Complete  Syren  were  the  equivalent," 

BIcbard  Spender  replaced  the  rol- 
ome  on  the  shelf,  and  then  said,  with 
some  sternness,  as  though  addressing 
an  imaginary  censor,  "Conscience?  A 
bookman  has  no  conscience." 

This  deUll  settled  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, Blchard  Spender  remembered 
that  be  had  not  read  bis  friend's  letter. 
He  hastened  to  do  so  and  learned  that 
Bobert  Waller  proposed  paying  htm  a 
short  visit  on  the  followlDg  Tuesday. 

"The  day  of  the  sale,"  gasped  Rich- 
ard SpMider,  with  consternation. 
"Bums  would  bewitch  him.  I  must 
put  him  off."  And  he  did  so  straight- 
way. 

The  next  morning  as  Bobert  Waller 
sat  over  bis  breakfast  at  bis  chambers 
In  Devere  Street,  he  noticed  an  adver- 
tisement In  his  dally  paper  of  the  sale 
to  take  place  at  Woodbam  Manor 
Honae.  Like  Richard  Spender,  he  re- 
marked the  paragraph  relating  to  the 
One  library  of  800  volumes,  and  gave  a 
low  chuckle.  He  also  remarked  the 
date  of  the  sale.  "Ah,  Tuesday  next," 
be  said  to  himself,  with  a  curious 
■mile:  "The  very  day  I  had  proposed 
running  down  to  see  Spender.  Tou 
rogue,"  be  continued,  witb  many  nods 
and  winks,  "you  rogue;  that  Is  the  rea- 
son of  tbis  reply."  And  be  took  up 
BIcbard  Spender's  letter  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  gave  It  another  reading. 
"la  sorry  he  will  be  away  on  Tuesday 
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next.  Not  a  word  of  this  sale.  Oh, 
you  rogue,"  he  r^terated,  with  much 
enjoyment,  "prise  .hunting,  by  the  Ven- 
erable Bede!" 

He  glanced  at  the  dally  paper  again. 
"Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  auc- 
tioneers, Messrs.  Wlldwood  &  Co., 
Menslee  Street,  W." 

"Ha,  ba]"  he  chuckled,  as  he  reached 
for  his  hat  and  old-fashioned  cane. 
"Ha,  hal  Blchard  Spender.  There  Is  a 
pile  of  catalogues  in  the  next  street" 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  standing  in 
Menzles  Street  perusing  a  catalogue. 
He  did  not  enjoy  its  contents,  and  be- 
gan to  think  he  bad  done  his  friend  an 
injustice. 

"Pish!"  he  exclaimed.  "  'Zlmmer- 
mann  on  Solitude,'  Warton's  'Essay  on 
Pope',  Sully's  'Memoirs',  "The  Specta- 
tor,' and  Young's  'Night  Thoughts*. 
Not  worth  the  trouble  of  running 
through  a  catalogue."  He  was  about 
to  fling  It  Into  the  gutter  when  Has- 
ted's  "History  of  Kent"  caught  his 
eye,  and  tempted  him  to  read  a  little 
further.  When  he  read  the  list  of 
booka  comprising  Lot  177,  the  street 
before  him  became  a  blank.  He 
paused,  and  then  read  the  items  over 
again:  "'Hannah  More's  Works.' 
Tooke's  'Pantheon',  'The  English 
Flora,'  Prldeaux's  'Connectloni', 
'Bums' s  Poems,  1786,'  and  twelve 
othera,  various.  O,  Blchard  Spender, 
Richard  Spender,  what  a  rogue  you 
are!''  And,  after  reflectli^;  a  moment, 
be  added.  "But  you  deserve  the 
prize." 

He  finished  the  remaining  portion  or 
the  catalogue,  and  walked  back  to  bia 
chambers,  thinking  as  he  went. 
"'Bums,  1786,'  and  my  copy  has  the 
last  leaf  in  factltaUe,"  be  murmured, 
as  he  reached  bis  ball  door.  "But 
Spender  abaU  have  It,"  he  resolved, 
with  the  key  In  the  lock.  At  the  balf- 
tnm  he  paused,  as  though  transfixed 
with  some  sudden  thought  "If  any  of 
the  sharks  are  there,"  be  said,  address- 
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lug  his  baui-kles,  "Spender  will  not 
bave  a  chance.  I  will  go  down,  and 
If  any  of  ttaein  are  tliere,  and  the  copy 
Is  good  and  sound,  I  will  outbid  tbeni, 
for  tbut  last  leaf  lu  factimile  Is  a  posi- 
tive torture  to  me."  His  resolution 
formed,  be  unlocked  the  door  and 
walked  upstairs  witb  a  detennlned 
step. 

On  tbe  day  preceding  tbe  sale  Rlcb- 
nrd  Spender  journeyed  by  train  to 
Oaklelgb,  and  from  Ibere  woJked  to 
Woodliam  Manor  House.  Tbe  lodge 
gates  stood  open  wltb  a  placard  on 
either  side.  He  found  his  way  to  the 
library  and  looked  for  Lot  177.  He 
slipped  "BurUH'a  Poems"  from  the 
string  with  a  palpitating  heart  He 
opened  It  wiih  fear,  but  the  fear  was 
soon  succeeded  by  Joy.  The  book  wan 
genuine.  The  title-page  bore  the  magic 
Imprint.  "Kilmarnock,  1780".  The 
copy  was  clean  and  BpoOess,  uncut, 
and  In  Its  original  cover.  It  was  t>eau- 
tlful,  it  was  faultless,  it  was  unique. 
His  eyes  were  greedy.  He  devoured 
the  type  as  a  miser  devours  his  gold. 
He  was  unwilling  to  leave  it.  yet  was 
fearful  of  attracting  attention.  He 
slipped  it  Into  the  bundle  again,  and 
turned  to  examine  the  other  parcels. 
Even  then  he  had  no  doubt  about  buy- 
ing It  for  a  few  shillings  at  the  sale. 
It  would  be  a  great  relief  In  bis  diffi- 
culty. And,  then,  a  swift  tbougbt  shot 
into  bis  miud.  Would  it  not  be  a 
greater  wrench  to  part  with  such  an 
Incomparable  book  than  with  many 
of  bla  other  treasures?  He  breathed 
beavlly.  The  subject  was  too  painful 
to  consider.  He  must  reflect  upon  it 
at  leisure.  Meanwhile  be  would  re- 
nounce it  utterly.  Richard  Spender 
among  books  was  like  a  bee  among 
flowers;  he  went  from  bundle  to  bun- 
dle enjoying  some  and  neglecting 
others.  One  parcel  he  almost  kicked 
in  contempt.  It  was  described  In  the 
catalogue  as  Lot  182.  "A  bundle  of 
books,   cbiefly   scholastic,   about   fifty 


volumes".  Tbe  books  bad  a  sliabliy 
appearance,  most  of  them  being  bound 
In  old  sheep  and  calf,  dusty  and  woiii 
and  rubbed.  He  lifted  bis  foot  to  puKU 
the  paJXiel  aside,  and  paused  in  llie 
action.  One  volume  differed  from  the 
others.  It  attracted  bim.  He  stooped 
down  and  picked  it  out,  and,  on  open- 
ing it,  was  amazed.  He  almost  imag- 
ined he  was  dreaming,  bis  discovery 
seemed  so  Impossible.  The  book  be 
held  in  his  hand  was  the  first  edition 
of  "The  Cotupleat -Angler",  by  Isaak 
Walton,  bearing  the  liate  1(S3. 

He  regained  bis  steadiness  and  turned 
the  book  round  and  round  and  over  and 
over  to  examine  it  minutely.  It  was 
in  tbe  original  sheep,  and  in  good  con- 
dition. "A  tall  copy,"  be  murmured 
to  himself,  as  be  took  a  small  Ivory 
rule  from  his  pocket  and  measured  it. 
"5  5-8x3  t-2.  There  cannot  be  a  larger 
copy..  The  finest  have  never  measured 
more,"  and  then  be  began  to  calculate 
its  worth.  "From  £300  to  £400."  he 
mused,  "and  If  no  one  discovers  it  I 
shall  be  set  entirely  free  from  all 
money  troubles.  But  can  these  two 
prizes,  Bums  and  Walton,  fall  to  one 
man  in  one  day?"  he  questioned  in  a 
doubtful  voice.  "It  Is  a  dream  or  a 
myth."  But  hope  revived.  "It  Is  an 
obscure  place."  he  continued,  in  a  more 
cheerful  tone,,  "and  this  parcel  does 
not  look  tempting  either  to  bookseller 
or  bookman." 

He  proceeded  to  replace  the  precious 
volume.  The  parcel  bad  been  tied  up 
very  carelessly.  Some  of  the  old  school 
books  displayed  their  backs,  while 
others  displayed  their  front  edges. 
"The  Com  pi  eat  Angler"  had  been 
placed  in  the  parcel  witb  its  back  out- 
wards. It  was  a  moment  of  great 
temptation  to  Richard  Spender  to  re- 
verse the  book  by  concealing  tbe  back 
and  displaying  the  front  edges.  But 
be  overcame  the  whispering  Imp,  and 
shivered   wilb   aversion. 

"That  would  be  cheating,"  be  mnt- 
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tered.  "I  will  be  fair,  and  then  the 
prlxe  will  be  great,"  and,  after  a  pause, 
he  added,  "honest"  He  was  thinking 
of  Jonathan  Oldeubuck  of  Monkbams 
and  his  bundle  of  ballads.  He  replaced 
the  book  la  the  same  order  and  posi- 
tion as  be  bad  found  It,  and  returned 
home  with  a  flutter  at  his  heart. 

The  day  of  the  sale  came  round,  and 
Richard  Spender  walked  to  Caetlebor- 
ougb  Junction  with  quicker  steps  than 
usual.  In  going  down  the  picturesque 
nigh  Street  he  met  many  friends,  but 
he  did  not  stop  to  converse  with  any 
one  of  tbein.  When  he  reached  the 
station  platform  he  was  amazed  to 
find  three  London  booksellers  laugb- 
ing  and  talking  together,  and  be  knew 
that  the  Kilmarnock  "Burns"  had 
passed  beyond  his  reach.  His  heart 
sank,  and  be  entered  a  railway  car- 
riage to  think  the  matter  over.  When 
he  looked  up  he  found  that  four  of  his 
companions  were  L<ondon   booksellers 

"Fool,"  he  cried.  Inwardly,  "fool,  of 
course  tbey  would  come.  The  auction- 
eers are  from  their  own  city.  'Buma's 
Poems,  1786,'  could  never  escape  the 
sharks,  as  Waller  would,  say.  But  can 
I  save  dear  old  Izaak  Walton?" 

His  thoughts  were  sorrowful,  and  he 
almost  condemned  himself  for  not  re- 
placing the  book  in  the  parcel  with  the 
front  edges  outwards. 

"The  porter  might  have  done  so,"  he 
argued  wltb  himself.  And  then  con- 
science whispered,  "But  he  did  not," 
and  the  temptation  passed.. 

He  scarcely  believed  that  the  London 
booksellers  would  notice  it,  most  of  the 
books  In  the  catalogue  being  so  ordi- 
nary and  commonplace. 

"But  their  scent  Is  keen;  they  can 
smell  a  good  book,"  he  thought,  as  he 
looked  at  two  of  the  craft  sitting  on 
the  opposite  seat. 

The  train  drew  up  at  the  pretty  little 
station  of  Oaklelgh,  the  doors  swung 
open,  and  the  platform  seemed  alive 


with  London  booksellers.  He  thought 
they  must  all  be  there.  They  appeared 
so  many  In  so  small  a  place.  He  count- 
ed them  as  they  left  the  station. 

"Fifteen  of  them!"  he  cried,  aloud, 
and  though  tbe  Kilmarnock  "Burns" 
was  lost  to  him,  be  felt  proud  tbnt  one 
of  bis  favorite  poets  should  cause  so 
much  commotion. 

When  Rlcbard  Spender  turned  In  at 
the  lodge  ga.tes  of.  Woodbam  Manor 
House  he  saw  Robert  Waller  coming 
down  the  drive. 

"Ha,  ha.'  My  dear  Spender,  the 
sharks  are  before  you,"  Robert  Waller 
exclaimed,  by  way  of  greeting,  giving 
a  nod  towards  the  Manor  House  at  tbe 
same  time. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "the.  book  will 
fetch  too  nig  a  price  for  my  purse.  But 
why  did  you  come,  Waller?  These  are 
my  preserves,"  he  concluded,  with  a 
twinkle. 

"Not  for  your  confusion,  Spender; 
but  1  anticipated  the  sharks." 

Ilwe  Robert  Waller  took  out  his  let- 
ter-case. 

"They  will  not  be  able  to  swallow 
these,"  he  observed,  displaying  a  bun- 
dle of  bank-notes.  "That  precious 
'Bums'  Is  not  for  them.  My  copy  wltb 
the  last  leaf  In  facilmite  has  caused  me 
much  unrest;  but  after  to-day  it  will 
trouble  me  no  more.  The  copy  to  be 
sold  presently  la  a  beautiful  book.  It 
Is  a  perfect  specimen.  Its  state  Is 
faultless.  By  tbe  Venerable  Bede,  sir. 
It  Is  choice,  very  choice!" 

On  reaching  the  house  tbey  looked 
Into  tbe  library,  and  Rlcbard  Spender 
cast  a  glance  at  the  bundle  containing 
"The  Compleat  Angler".  The  book 
was  still  between  the  two  volumes 
where  he  had  placed  It  on  the  preced- 
ing dcy,  and  It  appeared  untouched. 

He  endeavored  to  hide  his  pleasure 
under  a  grim  reserve,  and  when  bis 
friend  looked  at  hUn  suspiciously  for 
a  moment,  be  talked  of  the  prospect  to 
be  seen  from  the  windows.    Tbe  book- 
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Beliefs  bad  completed  their  iDBpectlon, 
and  could  be  leeo  walking  In  tbe 
gronuds  wltb  great  coDtentment 

The  sale  was  about  to  commeace, 
and  one  of  tbe  porters  came  to  lock  tbe 
Ubrary  door.  Richard  Spender 
watched  the  operation  with  much  In- 
terest 

"Ah."  bis  tUongbta  ran,  "no  one  can 
discover  the  boob  now,  and  It  Is  almost 
certain  to  escape  detection  In  tbe  haste 
and  bustle  of  the  sale." 

He  felt  his  feelings  rising,  and  pro- 
posed to  Robert  Waller  tbst  the; 
should  explore  the  gronnds  till  the 
thne  arrived  for  selling  the  books.  His 
friend  consented,  and  tbe;  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon  among 
the  birds  and  trees  and  flowers,  and 
were  full  of  mlrtb  and  mutually-lnter- 
estlng  old  stories. 

At  last  tbe  lime  came  for  the  books 
to  be  sold.  Tbe  booksellers  gathered 
round  tbe  long  table,  hungrj'  for  the 
prey.  Robert  Waller  and  Richard 
Spender  stood  a  little  In  the  shadow 
on  tbe  auctioneer's  left.  Lot  succeeded 
lot,  most  of  them  being  disposed  of  for 
a  few  shillings.  Tbe  London  booksdl- 
ers  bought  sparingly,  many  of  tbe  par- 
cels not  being  worth  the  carriage.  Lot 
177  was  put  upon  the  table,  and  there 
was  a  slight  noise  of  shnfHlug  feet. 
The  anctloneer  read  the  Items,  "  'Han- 
nah More's  WoAs,"  Tooke's  'Pan- 
theon', 'The  English  Flora,'  Prldeaux'i 
'Connections',  'Burns' s  Poems,'  and 
twelve  others,  various.  A  flue  lot  of 
books  tL  se."  he  cried.  "What  shall  I 
say  for  them?" 

"Shilling."  answered  one  of  tbe  local 
booksellers. 

"BIghteenpence,"  replied  the  other. 

"Two  shillings,"  retorted  tbe  first 

"Half  n  crown,"  shouted  a  country- 
man, with  an  eye  to  quantity. 

"Three  Bhilllugs."  added  the  first 
local  bookseller,  and  looked  np  for  the 
auctioneer  to  knock  tbem  down.  But 
he  was  disappointed. 


"Four,"  aald  one  at  the  London  book- 
sellera,  quietly. 

"Five,"  replied  another. 

And  to  make  a  show  a  third  added, 
"Six". 

There  was  a  pause.  Tbe  hammer 
was  suspended.  The  auctlonew  looked 
round.  No  one  beard  a  bid,  but  he 
said,  "SevMi". 

"Eight"  cried  one  of  the  London 
booksellers  In  a  louder  tone. 

Again,  although  there  certainly  was 
no  audible  bid,  the  anctloneer  an- 
nounced, "Nine". 

Tbe  London  booksellers  looked  at 
one  another  meaningly.  Were  tbe;  to 
pay  for  the  Kilmarnock  "Bums"  after 
aU? 

"Ten,"  cried  one  of  them,  throwing 
a  demand  Into  his  voice. 

"Eleren  Is  bid,"  said  the  auctioneer, 
quickly. 

The  booksellers  conld  not  understand 
the  opposition,  nnlew  the  auctioneer 
was  baying  on  commission,  and  at  the 
next  bid  the;  followed  tbe  direction  of 
his  eyes,  and  saw  Robert  Waller  stand- 
ing In  tbe  shadow.  Then  they  knew 
they  must  pay,  for  most  of  tbem  bad 
seen  him  bidding  for  and  buying 
costly  books  at  auctions,  and  some  of 
them  had  been  outwitted  by  the  length 
of  his  purse,  and  conseqnently  they 
disliked  bim.  For  It  is  the  creed  of  the 
bookseller  to  hate  tbe  amateur  who 
contends  with  him  at  auctions.  It  Is 
his  settled  tiellGf  that  the  auction-room 
Is  bis  own  temple,  and  that  tbe  ama- 
teur who  enters  It  Is  an  Intruder,  even 
an  Infidel,  to  be  driven  out  with  anger 
and  smothered  curses.  Tbe  scourge 
used  Id  the  Boctlon-room  by  the  ring 
of  devotees  to  be  found  there  Is  mon- 
ey; bnt  It  Is  a  terrible  weapon  even  lu 
experienced  hands.  If  tbe  ring  com- 
pels the  amateur  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
ardor  of  bis  worship,  tbe  amateur.  If 
wealthy,  not  Infrequently  makes  the 
ring  pay  dearly  also.  Thns  there  Is 
perpetual  enmity,   bnt  tbe  feeling  Is 
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confined  to  one  side  only.  Tbe  book- 
■eUer  baa  yet  to  learn  tolerance. 

Tberefore,  when  the  booksellers  at 
Woodbam  Manor  Hoose  learned  that 
Robert  Waller  was  tbelr  opponent, 
they  ivere  annoyed  but  not  dla- 
mayed.  Tbey  had  come  prepared 
for  possible  contingencies,  bnt  as 
no  ootftlde  booksellers  were  pres- 
ent,  tbey  scarcely  eipectcd  com- 
petition. The  local  booksellers  were 
of  no  consideration.  Eren  If  they  bad 
the  knowledge  of  tbelr  profession, 
money  would  speedily  annihilate  them. 
But  could  they  outbid  tbe  amateur? 
If  he  bad  come,  as  tbey  had  done,  for 
a  bargain,  and  having  found  opposi- 
tion, could  he  give  tbe  price  of  such  a 
choice  Bums?  If  for  a  bargain  only, 
then  tbey  anticipated  triumph  and 
profit,  and  if  he  had  set  bis  heart  upon 
the  book,  then  the  fight  would  be  keen, 
and  perhaps  end  In  defeat  to  tbem- 
selres. 

While  such  tbongbts  as  these  were 
running  through  their  minds,  one  book- 
seller continued  tbe  bidding,  and  the 
others  held  a  hurried  consultation. 
Farce  was  no  good,  pretence  was  use- 
less, and  shilling  bids  t^dlcnloua.  There- 
fore Webster,  the  well-known  booksell- 
er of  Stone  Street,  moved  a  step  for- 
ward and  aatonlsbed  the  countrymen, 
fumiture  dealers,  and  auctioneer  alike 
by  bidding  "Ten  pounds". 

The  auctioneer  hitched  up  bis  cuffs, 
and  began  to  look  important. 

"Ten  pounds  Is  bid  for  this  choice 
selection  of  books,"  he  said,  and  looked 
towards  Robert  Waller. 

"Bleven  la  bid.  Twelve,  thirteen," 
and  tbe  bidding  advanced  rapidly  till 
"Twenty-one  pounds"  was  announced. 

"Tblrty,"  shouted  Webster,  with  bis 
eyes  glaring. 

"Forty,"  rejoined  Robert  WaUer, 
speaking  for  the  first  time. 

Webster  saw  that  bis  move  was  use- 
less, and  advanced  the  bidding  to 
"Forty-five  pounds". 


Robert  Waller  replied  by  "Fifty". 

There  was  another  burrled  consulta- 
tion among  the  booksellers,  Web- 
ster, In  the  meanwhile,  bidding  "Fifty- 
five". 

■■Sixty,"  said  Robert  Waller. 

"Seventy,"  roared  Webster,  the  con- 
sultation having  finished. 

"BIgbty,"  rejoined  bis  opponent, 
carelessly. 

"Elgbty-flve,"  retorted  the  dealer, 
quickly. 

"Ninety,"  added  Robert  Waller,  with 
exasperating  coolness. 

Webster  looked  at  bis  antagonist  as 
though  be  were  calculating  tbe  limit 
of  his  bidding,  and,  thinking  to  out- 
manceuvre  him,  carried  the  bidding  to 
"One  hundred  pounds",  and  struck  a 
bold  attitude. 

There  was  a  pause.  A.  great  stillness 
fell  upon  the  room  for  a  second  or  two. 
It  was  broken  by  Robert  Waller. 

"Guineas,"  he  aald,  quietly. 

Another  pause  ensued.  Tbe  stillness 
became  Intense.  The  booksellers  looked 
at  one  another  blankly.  Tbe  auction- 
eer lifted  his  hammer:  "No  more  for 
this  valuable  lot  of  books?  No  more?" 
and  he  toofced  at  WAister  anxiously. 
The  audience  held  Its  breath.  Webster 
shook  his  head.  He  was  bqaten.  Tbe 
hammer  fell,  tbe  audience  breathed 
again,  and  the  auctioneer  looked  at  tbe 
purchaser. 

"Money,"  said  Robert  Waller,  taking 
out  his  letter-case.  He  counted  the 
price.  The  porter  placed  the  books  be- 
fore him.  Robert  Waller  extracted  the 
precious  "Burns"  with  tender  care, 
and  gave  the  remaining  volumes  to  one 
of  tbe  local  booksellers.  While  Richard 
Spender  congratulated  bis  friend,  tbe 
countrymen  marvelled  that  a  man 
should  ^ve  so  great  a  sum  for  a  book 
In  a  ababby-looklng  cover,  _ 

Tbe  next  few  lots  of  books  were 
sold  amid  a  buEz  of  converAtlon.  Tbe 
booksellers  were  still  grouped  round 
tbe  table.   Their  presence  caused  Rich- 
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ard  Spender  some  uneaslDess.  Tbeir 
faces  did  not  look  expectant,  but  then 
a  bookseller  is  a  man  apart,  and  does 
not  indulge  In  a  multitude  of  expree- 

Lot  182  was  brooglit  In.  The  auc- 
tioneer rend  from  Ilia  catalogue.  "A 
bundle  of  books,  chiefly  scholastic, 
about  fifty  volumes,"  and  supplement- 
ed tbe  description  by  adding,  "A  very 
useful  lot  this.  Fifty  royal  roads  to 
knowledge.  Who  will  start  the  bid- 
ding?" 

"ShllHng,"  suggested  Boxall,  one  ot 
the  local  booksellers,  who  has  never 
been  hnown  to  make  the  first  bid  at  a 
blgher  figure. 

"Shilling,"  he  suggested,  ond  expect- 
ed some  one  to  say  "Eighteen pence". 

A  heavy-eyed  youth  did  so  and 
blushed. 

"Two  shillings,"  continued  Boxall. 

"Half  a  crown,"  replied  the  youth. 

Boxall  shoou  his  head,  and  Itlcbard 
Spender  took  up  the  bidding,  and  ad- 
vanced It  to  "Tbree  shillings". 

Robert  Waller  was  astonished.  Blch- 
ard  Spender  buy  scbooi  books!  It  was 
iDcredlble.  And  then  he  remembered 
that  his  friend  was  the  father  of  a 
family.  But  be  watched  him  narrowly. 
The  corners  of  his  mouth  were  twitch- 
ing. And  Robert  Waller  suspended 
iaAgmeat. 

The  youth  carried  the  bidding  to 
"Three  shillings  and  sixpence". 

It  would  have  relieved  Rlcbard 
Spender's  suspense  to  have  responded 
"Five  Hhilllngs".  But  the  Jump  wonld 
have  eKclted  suspicion,  and  he  con- 
tented himself  with  a  sixpenny  bid. 

"Four  and  sixpence,"  faltered  the 
youth,  turning  pale. 

"Five  shilllnBB."  replied  Richard 
Spender,  witb  bis  heart  beating  vio- 
lently, for  one  of  the  London  book- 
sellers had  his  foreflnger  upon  "The 
Compleat  Angler".  The  suspense  was 
terrible.  But  relief  came.  The  youth 
dropped  hlR  eyes,  and  the  next  momeiit 


tbe  hammer  fell  for  the  last  time. 
Richard  Spender  was  the  possessor  of 
a  gloriouB  prize.  He  handed  Ave  shil- 
lings to  the  porter,  and  slipped  the 
precious  volume  Into  bis  pocket.  When 
be  turned  to  Robert  Waller  bis  eyes 
were  bright  with  the  light  of  triumph. 

The  two  friends  moved  away  to- 
gether, leaving  tbe  bundle  of  school- 
books  upon  the  table.  Tbe  booksellers 
watcbed  them  with  mixed  feelings. 

"Have  we  been  outwitted?"  they 
wondered,  and  the  thought  caused . 
them  uneasiness  and  slight  dismay. 
But  tbe  youth  looked  after  them  with 
Interest. 

"The  keys  of  knowledge  may  yet  be 
mine,"  be  thought.  But  be  was  timid. 
Richard  Spender  was  at  the  doorway. 
The  youth  grew  bolder.  He  touched 
Richard  Speeder's  elbow.  His  timid- 
ity returned,  and  be  said,  nervously, 
"Vou  have  left  the  books,  sir.  If  tbey 
are  of  no  use  to  you,  I  would  still  give 
fonr  shillings  and  sixpence  for  them." 

Richard  Spender  stopped  and  looked 
into  the  youth's  face.  He  saw  the 
struggle  for  knowledge,  and  replied, 
with  much  kindness,  "Aye,  tad.  take 
the  books  and  welcome.  I  bad  forgot- 
ten them." 

The  youth  thrust  his  hand  Into  his 
pocket  with  a  beaming  countenance. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  good  lad,"  said  Rich- 
ard Spender,  witb  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  passed  on. 

When  they  had  reached  the  drive 
and  were  quite  safe  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  any  curious  bookseller,  Robert 
Waller  broke  tbe  long  sllence- 

"What  is  the  prise?"  be  inquired, 
with  a  smite. 

Rlcbard  Spender  dived  bis  hand  Into 
his  coat  pocket,  and  gave  him  "The 
Compleat  Angler"  without  uttering  a 
word.  Robert  Waller  bad  prepared 
himsetf  for  a  surprise,  but  old  Izaak's 
tittle  book  staggered  him.  "A  perfect 
treasure:  an  incomparable  copy,"  be 
cried,  after  a  few  moments.    "Worth 
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£400  at  least,  aod  Mught  for  five  sbU- 
Hnga  — and  within  reach  of  the 
sharks,  too!  Never  was  bookman  so 
lucky."  Aod  then,  with  mock  grav- 
ity, be  turned  and  addressed  his  friend, 
"Behold  Richard  Spender,  the  favorite 
of  fortune!" 

"Rather  the  sport,  you  mean,"  re- 
turned Richard  Spender,  slowly;  and 
there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  In  his 
voice.  "To-day  the  book  Is  mine;  to- 
morrow, ah,  tomorrovF,  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  destiny,  for  I  Intend 
sending  the  book  to  the  sale-room." 

"Are  you  mad.  Spender?"  exclaimed 
Robert  Waller,  looking  at  his  friend 
with  astonishment.  "Sell  the  greatest 
bargain  of  a  generation,  perhaps  of  a 
century!" 

And  then  Richard  Spender  unfolded 
the  secrets  of  hla  pass-book,  and  Rob- 
ert Waller's  heart  was  mellowed  with 
affection  and  sympathy  for  bis  friend; 
and,  as  Richard  Spender  had  antici- 
pated, he  at  once  offered  the  free  use 
of  his  purse,  but  this  was  refused  with 
a  gentle  firmness. 

Robert  Waller  then  proposed  that  be 
should  purchase  "The  Com  pleat  An- 
gler" for  £400,  and  so  save  Richard 
Spender  the  risk,  and  cost,  and  delay 
of  auction;  and,  after  debating  the 
matter  aTrhlle,  Richard  Spender  as- 
sented, and  handed  the  book  to  his 
friend  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  Joy 
and  sadness  combined.  As  a  husband 
and  father  he  rejoiced,  but  as  a  book- 
man be  sighed.  "The  life  of  a  man 
has  many  sides,"  he  refiected,  as  the 
book  passed  out  of  bis  possession;  "but 
a  true  friend  la  the  gift  of  heaven." 

Robert  Waller  returned  home  in  anx- 
ious thought. 

"Have  I  acted  the  part  of  a  friend 
towards  Spender?"  he  questioned. 
"Ought  I  not  to  have  pressed  the  mon- 
ey upon  him  without  an  equivalent? 
I  am  rich,  aod    Spender  Is   my  only 

The  GcnElcmin'i  UtjulDa. 


close  friend.  Is  It  not  my  duty  to  In- 
sist upon  the  privilege  of  friendship?" 
He  was  uueasy.  "The  Compleat  An- 
gler" disturbed  his  comfort  As  a 
bookman,  be  knew  the  measure  of  bit- 
terness meted  out  to  Richard  Spender 
when  he  parted  with  such  a  prize,  and 
a  bargain  to  boot.  He  took  the 
precious  little  book  from  bis  pocket, 
and  looked  It  over.  The  operation 
helped  him  to  decision.  His  thoughts 
shaped  themselves  Into  order,  and  at 
last  his  perplexity  vanished. 

That  same  evening  be  returned  "The 
Compleat  Angler"  to  Richard  Spender, 
and  a  cheque  for  £500  accompanied  it. 

"I  have  bequeathed  you  this  sum  for 
any  trouble  you  may  incur  as  ray  exec- 
utor," he  wrote;  "and  surely  It  Is  a 
more  genuine  act  of  friendship  for  me 
to  offer  you  this  little  token  of  affec- 
tion with  my  own  hands,  flesh  to  flesh, 
and  friend  to  friend,  than  to  leave  It 
to  be  paid  you  by  some  cold,  parch- 
ment-faced offlciail  after  my  death, 
when  to  me  my  gift  will  be  as  value- 
leas  as  desert  dust.  I  will  take  no 
denial,"  he  continued;  "and  if  you  re- 
turn the  cheque,  by  the  Venerable 
Bede!  I  will  send  it  to  some  fooHsb 
society.  Surely  there  Is  no  friendship 
where  there  is  no  sympathy  of  mind 
and  purse." 

Having  discharged  his  sense  of  duty 
be  went  to  bed  in  a  Joyful  frame  of 

Richard  Spender  accepted  the  cheque 
on  the  condition  that  Robert  Waller 
retain  the  book;  and  he  insisted  on 
this  arrangement  with  such  emphasis 
and  feeling  that  his  friend  consented. 
But  on  the  same  day  Robert  Waller 
added  a  codicil  to  his  will:  "To  my 
friend,  Richard  Spender,  I  bequeath 
the  sum  of  £2,000,  and  my  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler', 
by  Izaak  Walton." 

Ckarlet  Lusted. 
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THB  aDlTOB  OF   THE  "IPXCTAIOB." 


Sir,— I  think  tbe  eocloaed  article, 
found  among  Ube'papera  of  my  tatber 
(Mr.  Tom  Hngbes),  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readen.— Q  am,  olr,  etc.,    C.  0. 

I  used  to  drop  In  al>out  bait-past 
ft  (at  the  chambers  where  he  was  read- 
ing for  tbe  Bar),  some  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  the  other  pupils,  in 
order  to  hare  a  quiet  read  to  myself. 
This  sort  of  reading  was  qnlte  new  to 
me.  I  don't  know  bow  It  was  with 
men  In  other  sets,  but  at  school  and 
college  I  hardly  ever  looked  at  a  dally 
paper  except  to  read  some  speech  of  a 
leading  member  In  a  great  debate,  and 
my  newspaper  reading  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  chronicles  of  tK>at-races, 
cricket-matches,  pedestrlanlsm,  and 
(for  truth  must  out)  prise-fights  la 
Bell's  Life;  and  I  know  that  tbe  same 
amount  of  reading  satisfied  most  of 
the  men  with  whom  I  lived,  and  they 
Included  not  only  those  of  my  standing 
who  were  devoted  to  athletic  exercises, 
bat  many  quiet  reading  men  with  a 
strong  turn  for  all  other  sorts  of  litera- 
ture. I  am  merely  stating  facts  here, 
and  not  trying  to  account  for  them; 
tmt  I  suppose  the  reason  of  this  Is,  that 
men  require  to  be  started  Into  actual 
working  life  themselves,  before  they 
care  to  see  how  others  are  living,  and 
what  tbey  are  working  at  Be  tbls  as 
It  may.  I  read  tbe  Times  dally,  and 
one  of  the  first  and  strongest  impres- 
sions Its  perusal  made  on  me  was  tbe 
cause  of  tbe  adventure  I  am  going  to 
relate.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  but  I 
read  of  some  brutal  attack  upon  po- 
licemen by  a  lot  of  Irish  laborers  or 
thieves  or  costermongers,  in  which  tbe 
assailants  bad  used  the  most  cowardly 
means  to  disable  tbe  officer,  either 
kicking  or   biting   or    throwing  great 


stones  at  short  distances,  or  some 
other  equally  mfllanly  trick,  which  ont- 
raged  all  my  public-school  notions  of 
fair  play;  and  so,  as  my  turn  Is  entirely 
a  practical  one,  I  made  a  memorandum 
in  a  quiet  comer  of  my  mind  to  go  In 
like  a  man  and  help  the  first  policeman 
I  came  across  In  the  streets  who  had 
more  than  one  man  on  his  bands.  I 
hope  that  there  was  not  wholly  want- 
ing in  me  a  desire  to  uphold  the  L>aw, 
and  help  Its  officers  In  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  but  certainly  my  resolv» 
was  chiefly  grounded  on  the  love  of 
fair  play,  and  the  hatred  of  any 
weapon  except  the  two  fists  when 
there  was  one  man  only  on  each  side 
of  a  difference. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  carrying  out  my  resolu- 
tion. I  was  asked  out  to  dinner  one 
Octolwr  evening,  at  a  quarter  to  7 
o'clock,  and,  as  I  bad  a  great  dislike  of 
being  late,  had  dressed  by  8,  and  waa 
quietly  strolling  towards  the  west, 
along  the  back  streets,  which  run  be- 
tween Sobo  Square  and  Regent  Street. 
Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  mob  of  some 
forty  t)oys  and  men  and,  I  am  sorry  to- 
ssy, a  few  women,  of  tbe  most  ragged, 
sort,  In  a  state  of  great  excitement.. 
There  was  evidently  a  furious  scuffle- 
going  on  In  the  centre,  and  on  alL 
hands  I  beard  cries  of  "Go  It,  Joey", 

"Give  it  the  b crusher",  "Kick  him. 

on  the  knee",  and  other  equally  select 
pieces  of  advice.  In  a  moment  It 
flashed  across  me  that  one  of  my  un- 
known friends  of  the  force  was  In  con- 
fiict  with,  and  trying  to  incarcerate,  a 
breaker  of  tbe  laws,  and  a  glance  toldi 
me  that  be  was  not  likely  to  get  muchi 
fair  play,  or  to  have  only  one  man  on 
bis  bands,  If  no  one  stood  by  him  for 
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tbe  next  few  mlnntea.  Casting  one  re- 
gretful thought  on  mj  best  blacks  and 
Immaculate  valstcoat,  I  went  burling 
Into  the  press,  and  In  a  second  was  In 
tbe  middle  of  It.  Tbere,  sure  enough, 
was  a  policeman  In  dose  grapple  with 
a  little  man  whose  like  I  had  never 
seen  before.  He  was  all  over  the  same 
color^-a  dlrtj  brown;  balr,  skin,  clothes 
(conslatmg  of  a  ragged  Jacket  and 
trousers  of  sack-cloth),  and  sboes  were 
of  tbe  same  bue,  and  his  battered  bat 
and  basket,  which  lay  on  a  heap  of 
street  Bweeplngs  close  by,  were  of  a 
piece  with  tbe  rest  of  his  outer  man. 
He  was  much  smaller  than  bis  oppon- 
ent, but  bad  tbe  advantage  of  having 
both  his  hands  free,  while  the  police- 
man couldn't  let  go  bis  grip  on  tbe 
sackcloth  collar,  and  bad  only  one 
baud  to  ward  off  the  blows  and  pinion 
the  arms  of  tbe  vigorous  Joey— as  the 
mob  called  tbe  little  man  In  tbelr  voclf- 
erationB.  Besides,  the  fury  In  the  little 
man's  eye,  and  tbe  determined  way  fn 
which  he  fought,  showed  that  he  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  policeman, 
who  didn't  seem  half  In  earnest.  Jnst 
as  I  got  close  to  them,  a  successful 
back  crook  of  Joey's  made  tbe  police- 
man totter,  and  after  a  stagger  or  two 
to  try  and  right  himself,  down  went 
both  on  tbe  pavement,  policeman  still 
boldlns  on,  and  over  and  over  they 
rolled  In  tbe  dusty  kennel.  "Now's 
your  time,  Joey,"  shouted  tbe  crowd; 
"atlck  your  knees  into  him;  mark  him 
for  life."  "Kick  blm  from  beblnd, 
boys,"  shouted  another  sympathizer; 
and  the  crowd  thickened  round  tbe 
writhing  men,  so  that  the  advice  might 
have  been  followed  In  another  second. 
"Now  for  it,"  thought  I,  and  I  sprang 
at  tbe  fellow  nearest  to  tbe  prostrate 
man,  a  tall,  gaunt  figure  In  an  old, 
sbaSby,  black  coat,  seized  him  by  the 
collar  and  swung  blm  round  against 
tbe  mob. 

"Stand  back,  yon     cowardly    black- 
guards," I  shouted,  "there's  only  one  to 
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one;  let  'em  have  It  out   If  he  bites, 
policeman,  use  your  staff." 

For  a  moment  tbe  crowd  were  taken 
aback  at  an  Interference  whtcb  was 
plainly  contrary  to  precedent,  and  & 
clear  space  was  formed  round  the  com- 
batants, and  then  came  a  volley  of 
abuse  at  me,  which  I  needn't  repeat, 
as  I  have  already  given  enough  of  the 
style  used  on  aucb  occasions.  Lncklly, 
there  were  no  loose  stones  about,  or  a 
more  decisive  volley  might  have  fol- 
lowed, but  the  crowd  began  to  press 
in  again,  and  It  was  all  I  could  do  by 
turning  my  back  to  the  combatants, 
who  were  now  against  tbe  ralla,  and 
Bbowlug  a  determined  front,  to  keep  ■ 
small  place  clear  for  the  next  balf-mln- 
ute.  I  was  wise  enough  not  to  strike 
a  blow  onlll  I  found  it  quite  necessary, 
and  before  It  came  to  that  the  mob 
sundered,  and  two  other  pollcesnen  ar- 
rived on  tbe  field  of  action  with  8tBve» 
ont,~-one  of  them  Joined  me,  and  tbe 
other  turned  to  Joey;  and  now  tbe  face 
of  things  was  quite  changed,  and  the 
mob  retreated  two  or  three  yards.  But 
the  capture  was  not  accomplished, 
Joey,  nothing  daunted  at  tbe  odds  whlcb 
tbe  fate  of  war  had  cast  against  blni, 
merely  altered  his  tactics,  and,  tumfn^ 
on  bis  back,  kicked  and  struck  out 
with  nndlminlshed  vigor.  One  police- 
man held  an  arm  and  gripped  bis  collar 
at  imminent  risk,  tbe  other  was  trying 
to  secure  his  legs.  "Turn  him  over  on 
blB  face,  and  then  he'll  only  kick  the 
ground,"  I  suggested,  and  Incurred 
thereby  a  new  volley  of  abuse  front 
tbe  mob,  who  bad  now  settled  tbat  I 
was  a  detective— a  discovery  wblcb 
seemed  to  excite  their  wrath  more  even 
than  my  droBS,  whlcb  bad  been  tbelr 
object  of  attack  before.  I  was  almost 
sorry  I  bad  given  the  advice  a  moment 
afterwards,  for  tbe  thorough  pluck  of 
Joey  began  to  interest  me.  But,  to  cat 
a  long  tale  short,  It  was  not  till  the  ar- 
rival of  other  policemen  and  a  stretcb- 
er  that  the  little  map,  and  his  bat  and 
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basket,  could  be  secured,  and  carried 
oH  lu  trluiupb. 

"You  had  better  come  along  wltb  uh. 
Hlr,"  said  tbe  Inspector  to  me,  as  tbey 
were  going  to  start;  "tbe  mob  may 
follow  fou  and  be  troublesome." 

"Thank  you,"  1  answered,  "my  way 
Is  towards  Regent  Street.  Besides, 
tbey  are  following  the  stretcber,  and  I 
don't  care  for  tbem  If  they  do  come." 

"Will  you  attend  in  the  Court  tomor- 
row tben.  sir,  and  gWe  evidence?" 

"I  didn't  see  the  beginning  of  tbe 
row,  but  I'll  attend.    Good-nigbt." 

"Well,  sir,  you  know  your  own  af- 
fairs besL  If  you  won't  come,  good- 
nlghL"  And  away  went  the  superin- 
tendenL 

My  blood  waa  np,  and  so,  even  bad 
the  mob  been  still  round  me,  I  sbonld 
have  gone  my  own  way,  so  I  turned  to- 
wards the  west  and  strolled  on  again, 
half  wishing  that  I  bad  not  seen  the 
end  of  my  night's  adventure.  Yes, 
certainly,  when  I  recall  the  scene  oC 
that  evening,  whlcb  Is  vividly  Im- 
pressed on  my  memory,  for  reasons 
whlcb  tbe  reader  may  gather  If  be 
chooses  to  wade  to  the  end  of  tbii 
chapter,  I  confess,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
confess,  that  I  turned  away  from  the 
Inspector  with  strong,  but  by  no  means 
divine,  anger  at  my  heart.  In  the  first 
place  1  was  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  I  was  in  the  right  In  what  I  had 
done:  secondly,  the  mob  were  cowards, 
which  always  makes  a  man  angry; 
thirdly,  the  policeman  had  struck  Joey 
with  his  staff  after  another  of  tbe 
force  had  come  to  his  aid,  which 
showed  that  he  was  little  better  than 
tbe  mob;  and  so,  on  the  whole,  I  felt 
uncommonly  reody  to  quarrel,  right  or 
wrong,  with  any  one  who  came  in  my 
way;  and  haven't  you,  my  reader, 
often  found  yourself  in  an  equally  un- 
christian temper,  when  you've  inter- 
fered where  you've  had  no  direct  call, 
with  the  best  intentions,  but  iwfore 
you  knew  the  rights  of  tbe  case,  and 


don't  know  whether  you  haven't  put 
your  foot  in  it7  I  was  not  sorry,  there- 
fore, when  I  heard  footsteps  hurrying 
after  me,  and  in  another  moment 
found  my  tali  friend  at  my  side, 
backed  by  some  half  dozen  men  and 
boys  who  had  left  the  crowd,  when 
they  found  that  I  had  gone  on  my  own 
way,  for  the  purpose  of  baiting  the 
man  who  had  had  the  bad  taste  to  help 
a  crusher  in  difficulties. 

My  gaunt  friend  slackened  his  pace 
as  be  came  abreast  of  me,  and  began  a 
catechism,  interspersed  with  many 
vituperative  epithets  as  to  "what  the 
devil  business  was  It  of  mine?'  "how 
tbe  detectives  were  paid?"  and  getting 
DO  answer  to  his  questions,  went  on  to 
some  gross  abuse  of  the  aristocracy,  In 
which  favored  body  he  chose  to  place 
me,  and  ended  by  threatening  to  punch 
my  head  Just  as  we  came  under  a 
bright  gas  lamp  where  the  street  was 
reasonably  level.  1  bad  already  pre- 
pared for  action  by  unbuttoning  my 
left  shirt  sleeve  and  brace,  and  sa 
turned  short  upon  him  with  my  back 
to  tbe  lamp  so  as  to  get  the  right  light 
with.  "Now,  sir,  what  do  you  want 
with  me?"  Poor  fellow!  as  the  light 
fell  full  upon  him,  I  saw  in  a  moment 
that  be  was  not  the  mon  I  could  raise 
a  hand  against— a  shambling,  lank  crea- 
ture, with  thin,  white  hands  that  could 
scarcely  have  crushed  an  eggshell.  His 
drawn,  sallow  face  told  of  bad  food, 
long  conflnemenl,  and  fllthy  air,  while 
his  eyes  and  nose  showed  that  the 
devil  bad  tempted  him  to  the  worst 
solace  for  a  poor  man's  miseries.  My 
anger  oozed  away  at  once,  and  turned 
to  a  feeling  of  shame,  so  that  when  he 
repeated  bis  question,  "What  right 
had  you  Co  turn  against  the  poor  bone- 
picker?"  I  felt  that  I  was  on  my  de- 
fpuce,  and  said,  almost  doubtfully, 
"Why,  because  you  were  all  going 
agninst  the  policeman." 

Twenty  voices  were  raised  at  once 
declaring  that  "the  crusher"  as  tbey 
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would  call  him,  was  the  neatest  tyrant 
In  the  force,  bad  committed  all  sorts 
of  Iniquities,  and  was  deserving  of  the 
worst  penalties  of  ^nch  law;  wblle  a 
boy  or  two  at  the  outside  suggested 
that  I  had  incnrred  llhe  pains  and  pen- 
alties, which  should  be  there  summa- 
rily Inflicted.  "I  don't  care  what  be  Is." 
I  saJd,  at  last.  In  a  momentary  lull; 
"you  were  all  against  him,  and  that's 
«nougb  to  make  any  Englishman  take 
his  part.  Besides,  he  was  doing  his 
duty  In  taking  up  a  vagabond,  wbo  I 
daresay,  was  picking  pockets." 

"Who  told  you  that?"  said  a  man  I 
hadn't  yet  seen,  pushing  tbroughi  the 
-crowd  and  facing  me;  "how  dare  you 
call  BQ  honest  matt  whom  you  never 
saw  before  a  pickpocket?  You  weren't 
there  to  sec  what  tbey  began  fighting 

I  felt  1  was  In  the  wrong,  and  so 
took  the  course  which  most  people  fol- 
low under  like  circumstances,  and  re- 
torted, "No  more  were  you." 

'■That's  a  lie,"  said  be,  straight  out; 
"I  was  there  the  whole  time,  and  I  say 
the  poor  fellow  was  only  following  his 
calling— and  a  bad  euougb  one  it  is,  too, 
without  the  meddling  of  such  fellows 
as  that  crusher  to  make  it  worse." 

I  was  getting  heartily  sick  of  my 
position,  and  did  not  feel  at  all  In- 
clined to  take  up  the  cudgels  against 
poor  Joey,  whom  1  already  felt  I  had 
libelled.  A  pldcpocket  would  never 
have  been  In  such  clothing  as  his. 

"I'm  sorry  I  called  blm  a  thief,"  I 
said,  "and  It  he  was  in  tbe  right  I'll  go 
to  the  court  tomorrow  to  back  hira. 
And  now  you  come  along  with  me  and 
tell  me  what  you  saw." 

The  man  looked  me  full  In  the  face 
for  a  moment.  He  was  a  short,  stout 
fellow,  in  a  flannel  Jacket  and  cordu- 
roys, witb  a  face  Just  then  full  of  good, 
strong  indignation. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "come  on." 

Tbe  crowd  seeing  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  a  row,  broke  up  reluctantly. 


and  I  and  the  short  man  walked  on  to- 
gether. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "how  did  the  row  be- 
gin?" 

"Why,"  answered  my  companion, 
"Just  this  way.  I  was  coming  up  tb« 
street  and  saw  Joey,  as  they  call  blm, 
quietly  picking  over  a  heap  of  street 
dirt.  You  sec  he  lives  by  searcblDg 
them  heaps  and  getting  the  bits  of 
bones  and  rags  and  anything  else  he 
can  find.  Policeman  come  and  says, 
'Get  on  there,  you  dirty  scamp,  or  I'll 
m£,ke  you.'  The  man  looked  up  quite 
quiet,  and  says,  'I  ain't  stopping  up  tbe 
way,  and  I'll  move  on  as  soon  as  I've 
picked  over  this  heap.'  He  turns  down 
again,  and  then  policeman  cuts  at  blm, 
kicks  over  his  basket  and  grabs  blm 
by  the  collar,  and,  In  course,  tbe  poor 
man  turns  ot  him  and  tries  to  get 
away,  and  that's  all  about  It." 

"And  yon  tell  me  on  the  word  of  a 
man."  said  I,  "that  you  saw  the  whole 
quarrel  yourself,  and  that  was  bow  it 
begun?" 

"I  do,"  said  be,  "ond  what's  more,  I 
know  that  policeman  well,  and  he's  as 
big  a  tyrant  as  any  of  his  masters  in 
Downing  Street.  Only  a  week  or  two 
ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  going  quietly 
home  at  12  o'clock  along  this  beat, 
when  my  lord  comes  staggering  out  of 
a  back  street,  and  pushes  him  right 
into  the  kennel,  and  then  collars  him 
and  says  he'll  take  him  to  the  station. 
But  he  got  hold  of  (he  wrong  sort  that 
time,  for  he  was  served  out  nicely  be- 
fore any  of  the  rest  could  come  up." 

"Well,  but,"  said  I,  Interrupting  him, 
"you  seem  to  think  tbe  police  are  set 
up  by  tyrants  In  Downing  Street  to 
oppress  the  poor.  Why,  man,  they're 
Just  as  much  your  servants  as  mine, 
or  any  one  else's.  And  If  there  are 
some  bad  fellows  like  Ihls  one,  they 
hurt  me  Just  as  much  as  they  do  you." 

"Do  they?"  said  the  man,  with  a 
sneer.  "Let  alone  a  crusher  for  know- 
ing his  duty  to  a  man  with  a  good  coat 
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on!  Bnt  thej  only  copr  tbelr  maeten. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  now,  If  30a  and  I 
was  took  up  to-night  for  tbe  aame 
tbiog,  we  Bhould  get  treated  alike  to- 
morrow morning  In  tbe  police-con  rt?" 

"Yes,  I  do;  and  yon  know  It  as  well 
ax  1." 

"Yon  don't  know  notblng  about  it," 
retorted  mj  friend. 

"I  know  as  mnch  as  jou,"  I  eald, 
"and  I'll  tell  yon  wbat  It  is.  It's  sncb 
fellowB  aa  you  wbo  make  sweeping 
chaises  against  every  one  that  don't 
wear  fuetlan  breecbes,  and  say  tbat 
there's  no  good  iu  any  one  else,  blind- 
ing the  fools  of  your  own  class,  and 
making  tbe  fools  of  oars  bate  and  fear 
yon,  tbat  are  tbe  curse  of  tbis  country 
and  every  otbor.  Wbat  right  have  yon 
to  say  that  I  don't  care  for  the  dirtiest 
fellow  that  begs  abont  London!  Tbat 
I  don't  believe  blm  to  be  my  brother, 
and  as  good  a  man  In  tbe  sight  of  God 
as  I  am?  Now,  I  tell  yon  tbat  I  do. 
But  I  tell  you  that  whenever  I  go  to  a 
poor  man  In  London  and  apeak  to  him 
as  one  man  to  another,  be  either 
sneaks  and  lies  to  get  my  money,  or 
Insults  mp." 

"Well,"  Bold  the  man,  with  more  of 
civility,  for  he  saw  I  was  la  earnest, 
"doing's  better  than  talking  any  day. 
There  may  be  good  raen  and  kind  men 
that  don't  wear  fustians.  It's  a  pity 
they  don't  help  tbem  as  do  to  get  a 
little  more  of  their  rights.  I  never  see 
them,  tbaf  B  all  I  know,  and  so  I  says, 
God  bless  the  poor." 


TAe  Only  Son. 


"Amen  to  that,"  I  stmck  In,  "and 
when  He'a  bleesiog  them  and  bringing 
them  out  of  their  misery,  aa  He  will 
do  one  of  the»e  days,  they'd  better 
learn  to  be  rather  more  charitable  to 
their  richer  neighbors  ihan  they  are 
now.  God  never  sold.  Blessed  are  the 
prond  poor;  I  think  yooll  find  It, 
'Blessed  are  the  poor  In  spirit'." 

"I  don't  think  yon  was  bleased  then 
when  yon  turned  round  under  the 
lamp-post."  retorted  my  persecutor. 

"Nor  yon,  when  yon  called  me  a  liar," 
aald  I.  "But  come,  I've  no  time  to 
lose.  Wbat  pollce-conrt  wtll  Joey  be 
bad  up  In  to-morrow  morning?" 

"Uarlborougb  Street,  I  soppose," 
said  he;  "I  shall  get  there  If  I  can,  bnt. 
Lord  bless  you,  they'll  never  let  o(t  a 
man  aa  has  resisted  the  force  like 
tbat." 

"Well,  one  con  bnt  try,"  I  said,  "and 
now  good-night  to  yon.  Shake  hands. 
I  hope  we  may  meet  tomorrow." 

The  man  stared  for  a  moment  and. 
then  shook  my  hand  with  a  hearty 
good-night,  mnch  to  the  aBtonisbmeut 
of  three  Ingenious  young  gentlemen  liL 
lond  ties  who  were  strolling  down  the 
street  as  1  parted— I  to  my  dinner, 
where  I  hope  my  flnsbed  face  and  gen- 
erally ruffled  get-up  didn't  frighten  the 
respectabilities,  and  he — I  only  wish  L 
knew  where  be  went,  for  he  was  a 
man  worth  knowing  more  of,  and  I 
have  never  set  eyes  on  blm  from  that 
day  to  this;  and  probably  never  shall 
ogaln— In  this  world. 

Tvn  Hughe: 


THE  ONLY  SON. 

O  bitter  wind,  toward  tlie  sunset  blowing, 

Wbat  of  the  dales  to-nlgAt? 
In  yonder  gray  old  hall  what  fltea  are  glowing. 

What  ring  of  festal  light? 
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"In  the  great  vlodow  aa  the  day  was  dwlndUns 

I  saw  an  old  man  stand; 
HiB  head  was  proudly  held  and  his  eyes  kindling, 

But  the  list  shook  In  his  hand." 

O  wtnd  ol  twilight,  was  there  no  word  ottered, 

No  sound  of  Joj  or  wall? 
"  'A  great  flgAit  and  a  good  death,'  be  mnttered; 

Tnist  him,  he  would  not  falL' " 

What  of  the  chattfber  dark  where  ahe  was  lying 

For  whom  all  life  la  done? 
"Wlthtn  her  heart  she  rocks  a  dead  child,  ciying 

'My  son,  mj  Uttle  son.' " 
SMcutor.  ^"^  JfetoDoU. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIENCE  AND  THE  WAE. 


I  have  been  asbed  by  the  editors  to 
write  something  on  "Nonconfonnitr 
and  the  War."  'He  would  be  an  auda- 
cious man  who  should  Judge  himself 
qualified  to  apeak  on  behalf  of  what  Is 
termed  "Nonconformity."  I,  for  one, 
would  absolutely  distrust  the  Judgment 
df  any  man  who  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  advance  any  such  claim.  The 
word  Is  one  I  do  not  like,  for  It  Is  fool- 
ish and  Insolent,  the  symbol  of  civil  In- 
trusion Into  a  sphere  too  high  for  It. 
For  the  first  and  most  formative  part 
of  my  life  I  lived  In  a  country  where 
the  Episcopal  was  the  Nonconfonnlat 
Cbnrch,  and  Its  clergymen  the  Dissen- 
tera,  though  I  think  we  were  too  cour- 
teous and  too  brotherly  to  use  terms  of 
dvll  coinage  to  describe  spiritual  con- 
victions; but  early  beliefs  are  very  per- 
sistent, and  the  geographical  change 
has  not  effected  any  change  in  the 
«onnotatton  which  the  terms  "Noncon- 
formist" and  "Dissenter"  have  In  my 
mind.  I  am,  therefore,  the  very  last 
person  who  ought  to  try  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  multitudes  who  so  conceive 
themselves,  or  who  allow  themselves 


to  he  so  conceived.  Were  I  to  attempt 
to  do  BO,  especially  on  a  subject  like 
the  present  war,  I  should  be  met  by  a 
host  of  protesting  voices.  If  I  were 
not  so  met  1  ought  to  be,  for  a  "Non- 
conformist" Is  nothing  If  not  Independ- 
ent—well  able  to  speak  for  himself, 
but  not  at  all  willing  to  allow  any 
other  to  speak  on  his  behalf. 

But  If  I  am  asked,  "What  do  you,  as 
a  Christian  minister,  think  of  this 
war?"— the  matter  Is  changed.  I  am 
then  challenged  to  apply  the  principles 
of  the  religion  In  which  I  believe,  and 
by  which  I  live,  to  the  policy  and  the 
conduct  of  the  state  which  guards  my 
life,  and  which  representa  for  me  the 
reign  of  Juatlce  In  time  and  the  home 
of  ordered  freedom.  I  cannot  ask 
more  of  the  state  than  that  It  be  Chris- 
tian, nor  can  I  ask  less.  I  am  more 
Jealous  of  the  good  name  of  my  people 
than  of  the  good  name  of  any  single 
person.  The  state  la  more  to  me  than 
the  statesman,  and  while  I  may  he  tol- 
eraut  to  his  faults  as  a  man,  while  I 
may  even  rejoice  In  his  little  weak- 
nesses or  feel  the  kindlier  because  of 
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his  Infirm  It  lea  or  temper,  yet  all  the 
more  ma;  I  be  moved  to  IndlgnatloD 
by  any  acts  of  bis  whicb  stain  the  hon- 
or or  lower  the  dignity  oC  the  state 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  guide  or 
to  represent.  It  does  not.  Indeed,  be- 
come the  Christian  minister  to  be  rash 
In  Judgment,  whether  as  regards  pri- 
vate or  public  concerns:  but  still  less 
does  It  become  him  to  be  silent  when 
nlTalrs  are  afoot  which  perplex  nieu 
who  are  ever  quicker  to  hear  the  cry 
of  passion  than  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason  or  Justice.  He  may  be  quite 
incompetent  to  speak  In  the  language 
of  the  forum  or  the  Senate,  to  see  with 
their  eyes,  or  to  think  with  their  In- 
telligence; but  It  Is  better  to  be  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  than  to  be 
dumb  before  an  Inarticulate  mob. 

Now,  T  have  no  abstract  hatred  of 
war.  It  Is  not  good,  but  there  are 
worse  things  In  the  world.  It  may  be, 
as  the  Chinese  sage  said,  the  weapon 
of  the  Inferior  person,  hated  and  avoid- 
ed of  the  wise;  but  there  are  occasions 
when  the  wise  man  would  prove  him- 
self a  fool  or  a  knave  If  he  shunned  It. 
I  have  in  me  the  blood  of  men  who 
fought  and  died  for  religion,  and  I 
have  not  seldom  wished  II  had  been 
granted  to  me  to  do  the  same.  The 
boy  who  has  been  nursed  on  the  bal- 
lads of  the  Scottish  border  knows  what 
It  Is  to  have  In  him  the  passion  for  the 
feud,  the  foray  and  the  stricken  field. 
But  all  the  more,  bis  notion  of  war 
may  be  too  grim  and  too  high  to  allow 
him  to  think  of  It  as  other  than  a  last 
necessity,  which  a  people  may  endure 
rather  than  lose  Its  freedom  or  suffer 
an  Intolerable  wrong,  but  which  a 
state.  In  the  very  measure  of  Its 
strength  and  integrity  and  pride,  will 
be  slow  to  seek  and  anxious  to  avoid. 
Now,  was  this  war  a  moral  and  a  mor- 
tal necessity  for  our  English  State? 
Did  we  go  Into  It  with  clean  hands, 
like  a  strong  people,  conscious  of  its 
own  rectitude,  resolved  to  be  chival- 


rous and  scrupulous  against  giving  of- 
fence or  awakening  self -respectful  sus- 
picion In  a  weaker  people,  who  bad 
proved  their  love  of  freedom  by  acts 
and  sacrifices  we,  at  least,  ought  to 
have  been  forward  to, recognize?  I 
do  not  ask  these  questions  as  a  poli- 
tician, for  a  politician  In  the  English 
sense  of  a  man  who  sides  with  a  party 
and  lakes  part  in  Its  strifes  I  am  not 
and  never  have  been;  but  I  ask  tbem 
as  a  citizen  of  the  English  State,  wlio 
has  tried  lo  look  at  civil  questions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  religion  he  be- 
lieves and  attempts  to  teach. 

Well,  then,  did  we  go  Into  tbls  war 
with  clean  hands?  We  have  been  often 
told  of  late  that  we  are  an  imperial 
race;  we  may  be,  but  a  courage  which. 
In  order  that  It  may  continue  to  be, 
needs  to  speak  of  itself  or  to  be  spoken 
of,  is  near  akin  to  its  opposite.  The 
mark  of  an  imperial  race  is  that  It 
knows  how  to  govern,  which  Is  an  art 
of  peace;  and  England  has  ever  been 
greater  In  rule  than  In  war.  She  holds 
India  and  her  colonies,  not  b;  force  of 
arms,  but  by  the  rigor  of  her  equity, 
the  Justice  of  her  laws,  the  honor,  the 
wisdom  and  the  statesmanship  of  the 
men  she  has  commissioned  to  govern 
In  her  name.  She  has  bad  her  heroes 
who  have  done  brave  deeds  on  sea  and 
on  land;  but  they  did  not  make  her 
empire,  though  they  may  have  been 
minor  factors  In  its  making,  factors  of 
its  possibility  rather  than  of  Us  actual- 
ity; her  empire  was  made  by  the  men 
who  represented  to  the  subject  of  nas- 
cent peoples  English  Justice  and  Eng- 
lish law.  And  It  Is  remarkable  thai 
the  century  which  has  built  up  our  Im- 
mense empire  has  not  been  a  century 
which  loved  war.  Its  supreme  achieve- 
ments have  been  attempts  to  create 
self-governing  communities,  to  found 
colonies  that  were  children,  not  of  the 
bond  woman,  but  oC  the  free,  to  eman- 
cipate the  slave,  to  secure  liberty  and 
light  for  the  lower  races,    protecting 
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them  from  the  brutaliilng  hands  of 
clTllized  greed,  and  aupplylng  them 
with  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by 
the  wealth  and  Industry  of  more  ad- 
vanced peoples.  These  deeds-  which 
have  made  onr  Empire  have  created 
for  as  a  character  which  we  have  not 
been  slow  to  boast.  We  have  bidden 
oppressed  nations  look  to  us  as  a  helper 
and  a  friend.  In  our  more  heroic 
moods  we  helped  to  liberate  Greece, 
to  nnifj  Ilalj,  to  crush  the  ferocity  ot 
the  Turks,  to  rebuke  the  states  that 
dismemtiered  Poland  and  oppressed 
HsDgary.  But  now,  when  our  policy 
and  opportunity  have  come,  what  have 
we  done?  The  Boers  may  be  rude  and 
intolerant,  but,  at  any  rate,  Ibey  so 
loved  freedom  that  they  wandered  Into 
the  wilderness  rather  than  struggle 
with  us  on  the  soil  which  they  had,  by 
the  labor  and  sweat  of  generations, 
made  their  own.  And  when  some  men 
of  our  race  and  blood,  trading  on  the 
fair  name  of  England,  tried  to  raid 
their  territories  and  steal  their  frei-- 
dom,  what  did  we  do?  Did  we  gravely 
and  seriously  deal  with  the  offence  as 
a  wrong  to  a  sister  stale,  with  all  the 
greater  a  claim  on  our  coDslderatlon 
that  It  was  so  much  weaker  than  our- 
selves? Did  we  not  rather,  by  the 
mouth  of  our  most  responsible  minis- 
ter, declare  that  the  man  who  had 
been,  by  a  committee  of  our  own  Par- 
liament, found  most  seriously  to  blame 
bad  done  nothing  unbecoming  an  hon- 
orable statesman?  How  this  affected 
a  distinguished  Englishman  who  sup- 
ported the  party  of  the  Minister  may  be 
read  in  Mr.  Leeky's  latest  book.  But 
If  It  so  affected  an  English  politician 
wbo  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
bow  must  It  have  affected  the  state 
which  suffered  from  the  wrong  that 
England  had  not  the  courage  to  re- 
dress? Were  we  within  our  rights  In 
asking  the  Boers  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  foreigners  while  we  ourselves 
left  theirs  unredressed? 
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It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  Boers 
were,  but  of  what  we  owed  to  our- 
selves—to the  principles  we  had  pro- 
fessed and  the  policy  we  bad  prided 
ourselves  on  being  able  to  pursue.  The 
foreigners  in  the.  Transvaal  may  have 
had  many  grievances.  I  question  nei- 
ther their  reality  nor  their  gravity;  but 
was  war  the  only  or  the  proper  means 
of  redress?  They  were  but  a  new 
force  In  the  state;  it  Is  not  more  than 
sixteen  years  since  they  began  to  be 
within  It;  and  what  Is  sixteen  years  In 
the  life  of  a  community?  The  Dutch 
of  the  Transvaal  are,  we  say,  a  back- 
ward people— why,  theo,  threaten  and 
compel  and  punish  them  because  they 
are  not  more  forward  than  ourselves? 
Have  we  forgotten  through  how  many 
generations  the  Dissenters  suffered 
under  the  most  vexatious  disabilities? 
the  years  and  violence  and  fears  that 
It  took  to  carry  Catholic  emancipation? 
the  agitation  and  unrest  that  came 
upon  us  before  the  Jews  were  enfran- 
chised? And  why  should  we  expect  a 
race,  Jealous  of  Its  national  independ- 
ence and  order,  to  be  more  expeditions 
than  we  had  been,  especially  in  the 
face  of  foreign  plots  and  threats  iif 
superior  force?  And  Is  there  not  some- 
thing tragic  in  the  grievances  that 
were  to  be  redressed  and  the  cost  of 
doing  it?  In  one  respect,  England  Is 
the  richest  country  in  the  world;  in  an- 
other, she  18  one  of  the  poorest.  Her 
wealth  Is  well-nigh  inexhaustible,  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  her  supply 
of  sons.  No  state  In  the  history  of  the 
world  ever  levied  such  a  tax  upon  the 
manhood  of  her  people  as  England 
does.  For  her  services  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  her  dependencies  and  her 
colonies,  she  asks  men  of  a  quahty  and 
in  a  quantity  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  States.  If  we  need  to  hus- 
band anywhere  it  la  In  the  matter  of 
our  men;  here  our  wealth  is  most  ex- 
haustible, and  every  capable  unit  la  a 
force  above  money  and  above  price. 
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And  what  has  happened  to  as  in  8oatb 
Africa?  Can  any  man  meaanre  tbe 
Ion  ire  bave  anstalned  and  are  des- 
tined atlll  to  sustain?  Ttaere  Is  bardlr 
A  tamlly,  from  peasant  to  prince,  wbo 
4oes  not  luonm  a  son  or  a  brother. 
%  know  a  city  which  sits  desolate  amid 
tbe  bills  and  feels  as  If  site  bad  suf- 
fered from  a  second  Flodden.  No  one 
wonid  lament,  taowerer  mnch  the? 
might  mourn,  losses  Id  a  Just,  a  noble, 
or  a  necessarj'  cause;  bnt  what  tnms 
oor  lamentation  into  anger  ia  the  ioas, 
lo  a  cause  so  disproportionate  to  tbe 
cost,  of  so  many  of  tbe  bright  and 
brave  aons  wblch  our  mother-land,  oar 
daughter  colonies,  and  onr  moat  de- 
n»  Spukar. 


pendent  dependendes  so  sorely  need. 
It  may  seem  an  untimely  thing  to  dep- 
recate a  war  vblcb  must  be  ended 
before  oar  fatal  mlBtakea  can  be  mend- 
ed. But  one  thing  is  obviona;  Uie  men 
wbo  are  reaponsltile  for  the  blunders 
wbicb  have  so  sullied  our  good  mme, 
and  for  the  loss  of  the  lives  that  bsTO 
so  Impoverished  our  people,  have 
proved  themselves  wltbont  tbe  compet- 
ence needed  to  see  this  thing  tbrongh. 
The  English  are  a  patient  people,  with 
a  conscience  not  easily  touched  when 
the  world  Is  looking  on;  but  once  they 
are  awake,  they  do  not  again  slumber 
until  tbey  have  executed  Judgment  and 
exacted  retribution  for  wrong. 

A.  M.  FatrbaWn. 


PIPE  IN  HAND. 


I  spied  Love  ptay  his  pipe  one  day, 
A  monotone,  metbougbt,  for  lunirs! 
And  doiwn  the  sU^it  woodlfutd  way 

He  becked  and  bowed  to  birds  and  flowers. 
Aixn,  he  stilled  his  flnger-tlpB, 
A<nd  kissed  Us  maiden  on  tbe  lips; 
Then  laustied,  and  to  bis  pipe  again! 

I  po«idered  through  an  aftsmooD 
To  flnd  a  nmsic  In  bis  strain, 

Uonotoncms  and  alow  of  tnne! 

But.  eoe  eOQr  daiy  wMhln  the  sotitii. 

Love  pmhed  his  pipe  witbln  my  bflnd! 
I  frowned,  I  smiled,  I  pursed  m;  mootb 

To  modk  tilB  nmaiiing  through  tbe  land. 
His  note  I  blew;  it  fiew,  it  flew 
Into  a  tbonaand  cKlioee,— timtogb 
The  thousand  throatB  of  busy  birds; 

And  amid  trees  and  roeea  Mown 
And  hnstalns  graases  mingled  chords 

To  match  Love's  eager  monotonel 
Ah  me!    I  piped  It  wIOi  a  wlii,— 
And  save  me,  Irat  I  pipe  it  sUU! 
Pill  Han  itf^Bt.  ■*■  ^"f*  Beolt. 
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SOCIALISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  President  of  the  American  Bar 
ABBoclatlon,  at  the  meeting  of  that 
Society  In  1SS7,  called  attention  to  a 
poBBlbillty  wblcli  has  often  been  enK- 
geated  before  and  since,  bnt  which, 
however  frequently  recalled,  must  al- 
ways occasion  uneaslnesB,  If  not  terror, 
when  the  warning  Is  ottered  with  au- 
ttiorlty.  The  wage-earners.  In  their  or- 
ganizations, tt  was  Bald,  are  character- 
ised by  the  moat  rigid  discipline,  and 
by  a  "strange  and  enthtislaetlc  loyalty 
to  their  ctasB.  What  this  great  body 
of  citizens,  poBsesaed  of  political  pow- 
er, transported  by  the  enthnslasma  of 
self -sacrifice,  and  directed  by  a  relent- 
less discipline,  will  become,  when  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  socialistic  doc- 
trines It  Is  not  hard  to  divine.  In  that 
day.  If  Ft  ever  comes,  the  federations  of 
labor— with  their  battalions,  enttausias- 
tlc,  compact,  disciplined,  organized  and 
moving  with  one  Impnlse  at  the  word 
of  command,  when  launched  upon  In- 
stitutions under  which  they  suppose 
themselves  trodden  down— will  sweep 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  not  only 
corporations,  trusts  and  aggregated 
capital,  but  the  whole  order  of  Indns- 
trtal  society  as  now  organized." 

The  impression  that  the  labor  move- 
ment In  the  United  States  will  prove 
to  be  essentially  revolutionary  and  so- 
dallfltlc.  Is  entertained  not  merely  by 


many  Intelligent  persons,  but  even  by 
students.  Quite  recently,  for  example, 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  suggested  It  In  a  public  ad- 
dress, and  Profeasor  Levasaeur,  of  the 
Universl^  of  Paris,  has  given  It  a 
somewhat  guarded  expression  in  the 
most  elaborate  work  on  American  so- 
cial conditions  which  has  appeared  in 
recent  times.'  This  habit  of  regarding 
the  labor  movement  with  suspicion 
seems.  In  fact,  to  be  very  general  In 
the  United  States.  I  have  presented 
the  current  opinion  thus  prominently 
at  the  outset,  because  I  mean  to  qnes- 
tion  it;  and  fairness  seems  to  call  for 
a  warning  to  the  reader  that  a  consider- 
able weight  of  opinion  is  probably 
against  me.  Nevertheless,  the  preva- 
lent opinion  does  not  seem,  after 
all,  to  be  at  all  conclusive,  be- 
cause It  has  resulted  from  merely 
casual  observation.  So  far  as  I 
have  learned,  no  thorough-going 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reach  a 
conclusion  by  carefully  Investigating 
the  tendencies  of  thought  and  feeling 
actually  at  work  among  the  people  In 
question.  The  following  dlscneslon  Is 
offered  as  a  modest  attempt  to  rescue 
the  subject  from  tbe  perils  of  mere 
hasty  assumption.    It  does  not  purport 

■  Ii'OBTilec  ilDMridlii.  par  R.  Ijtnuatnr,  Piili, 
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to  be  demon stratlve— the  nature  of  tbe 
case  precIndeB  demon etratlott— but  1 
believe  It  will,  at  least,  eetabll^  a  de- 
cided presumption  that  the  prevalent 
apprehension  Is  wltboitt  any  real  war- 
rant. 

It  Is  Indispensable  for  my  argument 
to  reach,  at  tbe  outset,  an  uDderstand- 
Ing  ae  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  so- 
cialism, noticing  the  very  wide  differ- 
ence between  two  distinct  progrBima, 
which  are  referred  to  by  that  nama. 
Sometimes  any  exteoslon  of  the 
state's  activity,  more  particularly  Its 
industrial  activity,  1b  spoken  of  ae 
BoclallBtic.  Thus  the  word  Boclal- 
Ism  Is  applied  to  a  very  cotnmon  pro- 
posal, that  the  public  authority  shall 
assume  control  of  railways,  telegrapbs, 
telephones,  street  railways,  gas,  elec- 
tric lighting,  and  the  water  supply  of 
cities.  According  a  second  use  of  the 
word,  socialism  designates  a  vastly 
greater  program  of  government  activ- 
ity. In  this  It  Is  suggested  that  all 
forms  of  capital— the  factory  and  the 
market— are  to  be  owned  by  the  state. 

These  tvro  programs  differ,  not  mere- 
ly in  degree,  but  in  essential  purpose. 
In  the  wider  program  tbe  whole  ques- 
tion Involved  Is  tbe  question  of  great 
Inequalities  In  wealth  and  Income. 
From  the  soclallstle  point  of  view  the 
differences  In  Income  under  the  present 
system  appear  to  be  fearfully  exces- 
sive; and  this  excessive  Inequality  1b 
said  to  be  due  to  the  system  of  compe- 
tition—employers competing  with  each 
Otber  for  the  services  of  workmen,  and 
workmen  competing  fiercely  among 
themselves  by  trying  to  underbid  each 
other  for  employment  which  not  all 
can  secure.  Under  this  system,  we  are 
told,  the  employer  has  bo  great  an  ad- 
vantage that  the  workmen  cannot  get 
a  deceat  subsistence.  Tbe  socialists 
Bay  that,  In  order  to  bring  about  a  fair- 
er distribution  of  wealth,  the  public  as 
a  whole  must  control  tbe  production  of 
wealth,  and,  as  It  Is  created,  divide  it 


among  tbe  producers,  sutwtltutlng  tor 
tbe  relgu  of  competition  some  principle 
conceived  of  as  Ju^  This  Is  tbe  cen- 
tral (though,  of  course,  not  the  only) 
argument  for  Boclallsm  In  its  complete 
^form. 

Tbe  chief  argnment  againat  it,  also, 
touches  the  same  point  of  large  In- 
comes. Inequality  of  income,  resulting 
from  competltloit.  Is  looked  upon  as,  on 
tbe  whole,  dcBlrable;  because  It  Is 
feared  that,  with  a  denial  of  large  re- 
ward to  tbe  bold  and  energetic,  their 
beneScent  energy  would  no  longer  be 
exerted. 

But  tbe  narrower  ttollcy  o(  street 
railways,  etc.,  has  no  essfintlal  rrier- 
ence  to  this  question  of  unequal  In- 
comes. It  does  not  propose  to  do  away 
with  competition  as  a  general  deter- 
minant of  wages.  On  the  contrary,  it 
confines  Itself  expressly  to  certain  in- 
dustries, In  which,  it  Is  said,  C(Mu[)etl- 
tlon  cannot  be  free,  and  In  which,  ac- 
cordingly, incomes  accrue  not  to  bold 
energy,  Init  to  "natural  monopoly",  to 
unfair  advantage  resulting  from  pecn- 
llarltiea  In  tbe  Industries  concerned.  It 
carefully  excludes  the  vast  majority 
of  industries,  leaving  tbe  entire  mass 
of  wealth  accruing  from  tbe  factory 
and  the  market  to  be  struggled  for  as 
before  by  tbe  employer  with  his  power, 
and  tbe  workman  In  his  necessity. 

Thus  tbe  p'-licy  of  state  railways, 
etc.,  so  far  from  implying  a  demand 
for  state  factories  also,  migbt  no  less 
fairly  be  taken  as  conveying  a  contrary 
Implication.  The  list  of  industries 
whlct  it  proposes  for  public  control  Is 
almost  Invariably  tbe  same;  by  its  per- 
sistent exclusion  of  all  otber  forms  of 
capital  It  Impliedly  affirms  their  rela- 
tive, if  not  absolute,  unfitness  for  pub- 
lic ownership. 

The  conclusion  here  offered  Is  this: 
Trade  Unionism  In  tbe  United  States 
does,  indeed,  stand  for  pubUc  owner- 
ship of  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones,  street-railways,   water-works. 
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and  gas-worka.  but  It  does  not  etasd 
'  for  socialism  proper.  Trade  TJulonlBts 
stiare  wltb  a  majority  of  people  la 
other  classes  ao  expectation  that  our 
fiid>aBtrtal  society  Is  to  Undergo  great 
changes,  by  which  lalMrlng  people  68* 
pedallf  will  profit;  hot  with  regard  to 
the  precise  natare  ot  these  changes 
they  maintain  an  attitude  of  caution 
and  Buai>ended  Judgment. 

The  fact  that  tbe  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can Trade  Unionists  favors  street  rail- 
ways, etc.,  Is  too  pronounced  to  require 
proof  at  length.  The  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  which  most  nearly  rep- 
resents the  Trades  UdIodb  of  the  coun- 
try, has  adopted,  year  after  year,  reso- 
lutions In  favoF  of  this  policy,  appar- 
ently with  no  serious  opposition  In  late 
years.  In  a  wide  range  of  Trade  Un- 
ion publications— representing  organi- 
zations outside  the  American  Feder- 
eratlon  of  Labor  as  well  as  those  with- 
in the  Federation— I  have  found  that 
expresslonB  opposed  to  this  program 
are  extremely  Infrequent, 

The  demand  for  gOTernment  control 
Is,  however,  limited  to  certain  peculiar 
industries.  The  line  Is  drawn  precise- 
ly between  the  narrower  policy  and 
genuine  socialism.  The  exactnese  of 
this  discrimination  is  shown,  first,  by 
the  (act  that  the  arguments  for  the 
narrower  policy  refer  to  the  peculiar- 
ttic3  of  the  selected  Industries,  not  to 
dissatisfaction  with  the  wage-system 
in  general,  and  by  the  fact,  further, 
that,  In  the  majority  of  InBtances,  ap- 
proval changes  to  opposition  when  tbe 
fnll  socialistic  program  Is  suggested. 
At  their  conventions,  and  In  their  va- 
rious publl cations.  Trade  Unionists 
say  they  favor  government  ownership 
of  "large  and  oppressive  monopolies", 
and  the  operation  "by  the  people  and 
for  the  people"  of  enterprises  which 
are  In  their  nature  monopolistic.  The 
government  ownership  of  railways  la 
called  for  as  a  core  for  "stock-water- 
ing &nd  pools".    .    Tbe  Printers'  Union 


has  led  In  tbe  movement  for  govern- 
ment telegraphs,  arguing  that  this  sys- 
tem would  cheapen  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice by  breaking  down  the  monopoly  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  so  "causa 
the  establishment  of  hundreds  ot  dally 
papers",  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  work  for  printers.  Tbe  President  ot 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  In 
189S,  said  tbat  "the  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephone  corporations 
—and  the  street  railway  and  electric 
plants— are  more  responsible  for  the 
curtailment  of  liberty  on  the  part  ot 
the  employes  than  Is  all  the  manufac- 
turing and  producing  capital  In  the 
country".  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Federation  In  1886  favors  a  govern- 
ment telephone  system  on  tbe  ground 
that  "the  telephone  Is,  by  Its  nature,  a 
monopoly". 

From  these  typical  quotations  It  may 
be  seen  that  the  argument  for  the 
policy  of  state  railways,  etc.,  refers,  as 
I  have  said,  to  something  exceptional 
In  the  Industries  mentioned,  and  Is  not 
in  the  wide  sense  socialistic. 

Nottclog  now  tbe  attltnde  of  Trade 
UnloulBts  to  socialism  proper,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  socialists  (In  the 
full  sense  of  the  word)  In  all  unions. 
In  some  organizations  tbe  number  la 
slight,  while  In  others  the  membership 
appears  to  be  very  lai^ely  socialistic. 
The  declaration  ot  purposes  Issued  ai 
a  preamble  to  a  constitution,  does  not 
usually  suggest  any  revolutionary  ob> 
Ject  With  few  exceptions,  high  wages 
and  tbe  general  improvement  In  the 
workmen's  condition  are  alone  pro- 
posed as  ends  to  be  attained.  Some- 
times there  is  a  vague  expression  ot  a 
desire  for  fundamental  changes  with- 
out any  direct  reference  to  a  eodallstle 
program.  Thus  the  bakers  and  con- 
fectioners, in  their  "declaration  of 
principles",  assert  that  "a  tew  obtain 
possession  ot  the  results  of  Improve- 
ments In  machinery,  leaving  the  many  la 
misery.    They  are  more  and  more  Im- 
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poverlalied;  tbtir  coDBUining  powers 
decrease.  .  .  .  Labor  must  nnlte  in 
Trade  Unions,  and  In  one  solid  bod;, 
to  Introduce  a  new  system,  based  apon 
Justice,  In  wlilch  every  one  aball  enjoy 
the  frnlts  of  bis  labor".  This  passage 
Is  evidently  tinged  with  Marxism;  but 
the  declaration  does  not  mention  so- 
cialism, or  Indicate  at  all  the  plan  upon 
which  the  system  of  Justice  Is  to  be 
constructed.  Plain  declarations  in  fa- 
vor of  socialism  appear  In  a  tew  pre- 
ambles. TbuB  tbe  Federated  Associa- 
tion ot  Wire-drawers  of  America  ask 
for  tbe  "total  abolition  of  the  system 
of  wage-slavery  under  wblch  we  at 
present  exist,  and  tbe  substitution 
tberefor  of  tbe  co-operative  common- 
wealth", Trade  Unions  being  men- 
tioned as  a  temporary  expedient  In 
preparation  for  the  socialist  regime. 
Tbe  United  Brewery  Workers'  Nation- 
al Union  Is  anotber  strongly  socialistic 
organization.  Their  convention.  Is 
1896,  adjourned  singing  the  "Marseil- 
laise" and  lAiouttng  three  cheers  tor 
"International  Socialism".  Tbe  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists 
seem,  also,  to  be  very  largely  socialists. 
If  the  discussions  In  their  Journals  can 
be  taken  as  representing  the  Union, 
and  not  merely  tbe  editor  and  an  ag- 
gressive socialist  faction.  Long  arti- 
cles and  editorials  set  tortb  socialistic 
doctrines,  and  many  news  Items  refer 
to  events  in  the  socialistic  agitation. 
With  these,  however,  there  are  also  oc- 
casional letters  In  Opposition  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  Idea.  Other 
scattered  expressions  In  favor  ot  so- 
cialism might  be  cited,  sucb  as  a 
declaration  in  the  New  Nation,  quot- 
ed by  "Tbe  Garment  Worker",  that 
"the  industrial  system  ot  a  people,  like 
its  political  system,  sbonld  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  tb«  people". 

There  Is,  however,  much  evidence 
to  sbow  that  occasional  utterances  ot 
tbis  kind  do  not  at  all  represent  tbe 


whole  body  of  Trade  Unions.  Among 
expressions  wblcb  can  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  representative  (like  tbe  pre- 
ambles mentioned  above)  there  are 
relatively  few  In  which  the  question 
of  socialism  is  raised  at  all,  and  silence 
on  the  whole  subject  implies,  to  some 
degree,  an  acquiescence  In  the  present 
Industrial  order.  One  very  powerful 
union,  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  expressly 
declares  for  the  competitive  system  of 
Industry  In  the  preamble  of  Its  consti- 
tution. After  a  statement  that  "all 
wealth  and  all  power  centre  In  tbe 
hands  of  a  few,  and  the  many  are 
tbelr  vtcttms  and  tbeir  bondsmen",  tbe 
preamble  continues:  "Altbongb  an  nn- 
equal  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  per- 
haps necessary  that  It  should  be  so" 
(as  centralization  ot  capital  is  neces- 
sary to  its  efficient  management). 

In  tbe  sporadic  expressions  of  opin- 
ion which  appear  In  editorials  and  cor- 
respondence in  Trade  Union  publica- 
tions, Goclalism  Is  opposed  more  fre- 
quently than  favored.  A  typical  arti- 
cle In  tbe  American  Federatlonlst 
(the  organ  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor)  bitterly  denounces  tbe  social- 
ists and  their  "nostrum  for  tbe  Imme- 
diate and  absolute  remedy  of  all  the  Ills 
to  whlcb  the  workers  are  beir".  So- 
cialists, It  is  said,  regret  the  successes 
of  the  unions  (as  In  strikes),  because 
they  tend  to  make  the  workmen  con- 
tented. "But  If  a  strike  Is  lost,"  the 
writer  continues,  "tbey  cry  out  that 
union  methods  are  obsolete  and  Impo- 
tent" Tbe  real  benefits  attained  by 
Trade  Unions  "count  as  nothing  witb 
the  economic  quack  and  political  shys- 
ter". The  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
tbe  Carpenter  for  many  months  was 
likewise  a  long  series  of  articles 
against  socialism. 

Apart  from  express  declarations 
against  socialism,  Trade  Union  uttei^ 
ances  are  often  impliedly  Inconsistent 
with  socialistic  sentiments.    Tfans,  any 
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admlBslon  of  tbe  rightfulness  of  tbo 
employer's  position  Is  aasoclallstic,  as, 
from  the  socialistic  staadpolnt,  the 
whole  class  of  employers  are  robbers. 
Such  admissions  are,  however,  fre- 
qnent  The  Amalgamated  ABSOciatlon 
of  Street  Hallway  Employes  of  Amer- 
ica, at  their  convention  In  1896,  re- 
solved, "that  we  hold  it  as  a  sacred 
principle  that  Trade  Union  men  atvove 
all  others  should  set  a  good  example 
as  good  und  faithful  workmen,  per- 
forming their  duties  to  their  employers 
with  honor  to  themselves  and  tbelr  or- 
ganizations". The  Wool  Hat  Plnista- 
ers'  Association,  In  the  preamble  to 
their  iwnstitntlon,  pledge  themselves 
to  ft  spirit  of  equity,  "securing  to  ns 
onr  owD  rights  as  Journeymen  and  hat- 
ters and  to  our  employers  tbeirs  as 
capltaUsts".  The  Elastic  Goring  Weav- 
ers, likewise,  declare  It  tbdr  purpose 
"to  culMvate  by  all  honorable  means  a 
friendly  feeling  between  employers  and 
employes,  and  endeavor  by  every 
means  In  our  power,  to  produce  the 
best  article  possible  with  the  material 
given  us,  a  d  thus  demonstrate  to  our 
employers  that,  while  serving  our 
own  Interest,  we  ate,  at  the  same  time, 
serving  theirs".  The  Boiler-makers 
.  and  Iron  Ship-builders  "denounce  any 
attempts  to  antagonize  the  Interests  of 
labor  and  legitimate  capital".* 

It  Is  clearly  impossible  for  socialists 
to  speak  of  "duties  to  employers",  of 
the  employers'  "rlgbts  as  capitalists", 
or  of  "legitimate  capital",  etc. 

Nothing  Is  more  characteristic  of  the 
Trade  Union  movemeut     as    a  whole 


than  the  hopefulness  of  the  men  en* 
gaged  In  It,  and  tbelr  satlsfactlou  with 
the  results  actually  attained.  Now, 
the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  so- 
cialists Is  a  steady  deterioration  In  the 
condition  of  workmen,  and  the  Impoa- 
slblllly  of  Improvement  under  the  ex- 
isting industrial  system.  The  follow- 
ing Instance  wilt  serve  to  exemplify 
somewhat  comprehensively  the  unso- 
clallstlc  spirit  of  the  Trade  Unions  In 
this  respect  The  Secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1896,  sent  out  to  the 
unions  composing  the  Pederatlon  an 
Inquiry  as  to  their  condition  during 
that  year.  It  will  tie  remembered  that 
the  time  was  one  of  tonslderable  busi- 
ness depression  throughout  tbe  United 
States,  ret  thirty  national  unlous  and 
twenty-one  local  organizations  reported 
that  their  condition  had  Improved 
rather  than  declined,  as  tested  by 
.wages  paid,  and  the  results  of  disputes 
with  employers.  Fourteen  unions  (all 
local)  had  merely  held  their  own.  Only 
one  Dationol  organization  and  four  lo- 
cal unions  reported  a  decline  In  their 
fortunes.  The  reported  galas  were.  In 
some  cases,  very  considerable.  In- 
creases were  reported  of  ten,  twenty, 
and  thirty  per  cent  in  wages.  Pos- 
sibly. In  some  points,  the  showing  Is 
better  thau  the  facts  would  warrant. 
Indeed,  there  is  evidence  of  a  dlsposi- 
lion  to  present  the  most  cheerful  ac- 
count possible.  Where  such  a  spirit  of 
optimism  prevails,  we  might  safely  re- 
gard, with  com  place  Dcf.  the  most 
threatening    professions    of    Bocialist 
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opinions  and  purposes.  An  eSectlre 
desire  to  excbange  for  the  most  allnr- 
log  ancertftlntles  conditloDS  of  toler- 
able comfort  IB,  <D  fact,  almost  a  pey- 
cbologlcal  Impossibility. 

Tbe  onsocl  all  Stic  cbaracler  of  the 
labor  movement  Is  proven  by  acts  as 
well  as  words.  The  spirit  of  socialism 
Is  eaaentlallT  a  spirit  of  class  soUdar- 
Ity.  There  can  be  no  socialist  revolu- 
tion and  no  serious  approach  to  It  so 
long  aa  those  wbo  might  bring  It  &boat 
refuse  In  any  way  to  act  as  a  class; 
and  Indifference  among  workmen  to 
the  advantage  which  would  result 
from  united  action  In  the  furtherance 
of  a  revolutionary  purpose  shows  that 
they  have  really  no  such  purpose.  Not 
only  has  failure  attended  all  attempts 
to  form  large  orgaulzatlons  of  work- 
men expressly  for  the  advancement  of 
socialism  '  (the  principal  socialist 
body  of  the  United  States  has  a  mem- 
bership hardly  greater  than  that  of 
some  single  Trade  Unions):  but,  even 
where  there  has  been  no  reference  to 
socialism,  failure  hardly  leas  com- 
plete has  been  tbe  lot  of  worldngmen's 
political  parties,  and  even  of  organiza- 
tions which  have  a  membership  wider 
than  the  limits  of  single  trades,  and 
which  might  conceivably  serve  the  pre- 
paratory purpose  of  solldlfj^ng  the 
class.  Most  people  among  as  hardly 
know  that  "labor  parties"  have  existed. 
The  "Knights  of  Labor",  with  Its  com- 
posite membership,  in  rivalry  with  tbe 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  organ- 
ized on  a  purely  trade  tmsis,  gave  the 
working  men  of  the  country  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  between  attention  to 
class  Interests  and  attention  to  the  in- 
terests, primarily,  of  trades.  There  Is 
no  question  as  to  their  preference.  Tbe 
"Knights  of  Labor"  Is  moribund,  while 
the  loose  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
has  enjoyed  a  prodigious  growth. 

The  American  Railway  Union, 
formed  about  six  years  ago  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.   Debs,  and  famous 


soon  after  In  the  great  strike  of  18M, 
was  designed  to  obliterate  distinctloDS 
between  the  different  ciassce  of  rail- 
way workmen,  and  to  include  all 
ranks,  from  the  poorest  track-hand  to 
the  engineer.  It  met,  at  the  outset, 
with  bitter  opposition  from  the  more 
limited  railway  orders  (engineers, 
conductors,  etc.),  and  attacked  them  u 
selflehly  narrow.  Tbe  Issne  was  clear- 
ly drawn,  and  tbe  American  Railway 
Union  failed  utterly,  not  merely  be- 
cause the  strike  In  which  it  was  en-' 
gaged  was  unsuccessful,  bnt  because 
the  Indifference  or  averslonof  workmen 
for  its  fundamental  principle  deprived 
it  of  the  support  necessary  to  a  recov- 
ery after  the  strike. 

The  socialistic  character  of  such  or- 
ganizations Is  recognized  by  their  op- 
ponents. "Common  Interest  and  help- 
fulness," said  the  editor  of  the  Loco- 
motive Engineer's  Journal,  in  discuss- 
ing the  American  Railway  Union,  "are 
essential  to  tbe  welfare  of  all,  but  so- 
cialism and  amalgamation,  wblcb  In- 
volve the  obliteration  of  all  dividing 
lines  of  Interest,  cannot  succeed:  ex- 
cept when  all  who  compose  it  are  on 
one  level,  and  none  have  anything  to 
lose.  Otherwise,  Internal  dissension 
win  bring  ruin." 

Within  tbe  trade  organizations  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  commit 
them  to  socialism,  but  these  attempts 
have  generally  failed.  The  socialists 
bare  frequently  been  active  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Some- 
times It  has  been  attempted  merely  to 
commit  the  Federation  to  the  support 
of  an  independent  political  party,  bnt 
even  these  attempts  have  always 
failed. 

The  action  of  the  Federation  at  Its 
conventions  In  1893  and  18M  has  been 
mistakenly  understood  by  some  per- 
sons as  having  pledged  the  organiza- 
tion to  socialism.  In  the  year  1803  a 
political  platform  was  proposed,  favor- 
ing Independent  party  action,  and  ask- 
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log  for  various  legislative 
the  Interests  of  workliiK  men,  besides 
the  referendum,  municipal  gas-works, 
«tc.  The  most  notable  proposal,  how- 
ever, was  contained  In  "plank  10", 
which  called  for  "the  coIlectlTe  owner- 
flhlp  b7  the  people  of  all  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution".  It  was 
moved  that  this  platform  be  submitted 
"for  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
labor  organizations  of  America",  to  be 
reported  on  at  the  next  annual  conven- 
tion. The  word  "favorable"  was 
fltmck  out  by  1,2S3  votes  against  1,182. 
The  following  year  a  motion  to  strike 
out  the  declaration  In  favor  of  Inde- 
pendent political  action  was  carried  by 
1,24IS  votes  against  861.  A  substitute 
for  "plank  10",  declaring  (or  Land  Na- 
tion alizatlon.  was  adopted  by  1,217 
votes  against  BIS.  Other  parts  of  the 
platform  were  adopted.  In  1895  It  was 
decided  by  resolution  that  the  refusal 
to  adopt  as  a  whole  the  platform  pro- 
posed In  1883  constituted  a  rejection  of 
the  whole  program,  and  It  was  declared 
that  tbe  Federation  "has  no  political 
platform".  This  was  interpreted  by 
tbe  chairman,  not  as  revoking  the 
planks  adopted,  but  only  as  meaning 
that  those  planks  could  not  constitute 
a  "political  program". 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  proposal  In  1S93  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  tbe  platform  as  a 
whole  was  defeated  by  a  somewhat 
narrow  vote,  and  that  In  1894  "plank 
10"  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only 
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1,217  against  913.  This  appearance  of 
socialist  strength  may  possibly  have 
corresponded  to  the  fact,  but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly open  to  suspicion.  The  pronun- 
clamentos  of  a  working  men's  conven- 
tion must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  It 
Is  probable  that  la  order  to  please  the 
sociallats,  whose  assistance  was  needed 
In  advancing  tbe  woi^  of  tbe  Pedera* 
tlon,  many  peraoni  who  were  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  socialist  agitation  were 
ready  to  vote  tor  the  sociallat  resolu- 
tion, so  long  as  the  matter  ended  with 
words.  The  leaders  of  Trade  Unions 
are  often  compelled  to  adopt  the  meth- 
ods of  politicians.* 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Federation, 
in  December,  1898,  the  socialists  made 
another  determined  effort  to  gain  sup- 
port for  their  cause.  An  adverse  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  1,807  to 
420,  after  a  general  debate  lasting 
many  hours. 

It  Is  usually  Impossible  to  get  at  the 
facts  necessary  for  an  estimate  of  tbe 
socialist  strength  In  the  several  unlona. 
Tbe  history  of  tbe  socialist  agitation 
among  the  cigar-makera  Is,  bowever, 
available  to  a  fairly  complete  extent, 
and  Its  significance  la  immense,  be- 
cause, first,  the  dgar^makers  are  looked 
upon  as  Including  a  Bpectalty  large 
proportion  of  socialists.  In  contrast 
with  other  unions,  and  because  even 
here,  where  they  seem  strongest,  they 
have  suffered.  In  the  struggles  of 
many  years,  tbe  most  Invariable  and 
crushing  defeats. 
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The  socialist  faction  among  the  cigar- 
makers  flret  became  aggressive  In  the 
'  convention  held  at  Rocbester,  In  1877, 
and,  reinforced  later  by  German  Immi- 
grants,  rhcy  hare  seldom  paused  in  tbe 
sttempt  to  gain  control  of  the  union. 
In  the  convention  of  1S8T  a  delegate 
named  KIrcbner  moved  that  tbe  pre- 
amble tothe  constitution  beamended  8o 
as  to  declare  that  tbe  workmen  must 
"organize  as  a  class",  overthrow  the 
existing  system,  and  "snbstltnte  there- 
for the  system  of  universal  co-opera- 
tion". This  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote 
of  137  to  3G.  In  ISSS,  a  similar  moUOD 
was  defeated  by  112  votes  against  34. 
In  1891  a.  socialist  resolution  was  "post- 
poned Indefinitely".  In  tbe  convention 
of  1893  several  such  resolutions  were 
offered.  One  of  the  movers  soon  asked 
permission  to  withdraw  bis  resolution. 
The  cottventioD  refused  to  grant  this 
permission,  and  then  defeated  tbe  reso- 
lution by  203  3-8  votes  against  85fi-8. 
Another  resolution,  declaring  merely  for 
"combined  economic  and  political  ac- 
tion of  tbe  wage-earners"— not  for  so- 
cialism—was defeated  by  a  vote  of 
213  3-5  to  133  2.6.  Other  socialists  were 
permitted  to  withdraw  tbelr  motions. 
In  1896  a  preamble  to  the  constitution 
was  proposed,  declaring  for  political 
'action  with  an  ultimate  view  to  "the 
co-operative  commonwealth".  Thia 
was  lost  by  273  1-2  against  73  1-2  votes. 
Another  motion  to  tbe  same  purpose 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  160  to  27.  Tet 
other    similar   preambles    were    voted 

Thus  It  appears  that  the  socialists 
have  not  only  failed  to  gain  control  of 
the  Cigar-makers'  Union,  but  for  a  p&- 
rlod  of  nine  years  their  strength  1ms 
remained  practically  stationary— the 
vote  for  tbe  socialist  resolutions  In  tbe 
several  conventions  In  188T,  1888,  1803, 
and  189S  being  21  per  cent.,  23  1-3  per 
cent.,  24  per  cent.,  and  21  l-S  per  cent, 
of  tbe  whole  vote  cast,  or  only  l4  1-2 
per  cent,  in  the  convention  of  1806,  if 


we  reckon  from  tbe  second  of  the  reso- 
Intlons  then  offered. 

1  am  aware  that  there  may  be  objec- 
tion to  estimating  tbe  strength  of  tbe 
socialists  from  their  vote  on  socialist 
resolutions.  It  will  doubtless  be  said 
tbat  the  most  devoted  socialist  might 
consistently  oppose  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit bis  Trade  Union  to  the  socialist 
cause,  preferring  to  limit  tbe  anion  to 
its  traditional  service,  and  to  depend 
upon  other  organisations  for  tlie  propa- 
ganda of  socialism.  The  answer  Is 
simple.  There  are  no  such  alternative 
organizations  of  any  real  consequence. 
If  a  pronounced  socialist  sentiment 
were  widely  dlsseimlnated  It  would  cer- 
tainly find  expression  either  through 
the  unions  or  through  some  other  chan- 
neL  The  fact  that  no  such  sentiment 
flnda  vigorous  expression  sbows  that 
the  sentiment  Is  essentially  lacking. 

Doubtless  many  persons  have  been 
led  to  expect  the  triumph  of  socialism 
among  working  men  by  the  same  con- 
siderations which  Professor  Levasseur 
offers.  In  tbe  work  mentioned  atiovo, 
to  explain  his  own  apprehension  on 
this  point  Tbe  working  men,  he  says, 
would  reject  socialism  if  tbey  were 
capable  of  thoroughly  studying  the 
problems  which  It  involves,  but  the 
promises  of  socialism  are  attractive, 
and  Professor  Levasseur  thinks  that 
the  workmen  In  their  Ignorance  will 
prove  easy  converts  as  soon  as  the 
false  gospel  reaches  them.  In  this  he 
does  injustice  to  the  caution  and  hard 
common-sense  of  tbe  Americas  work- 
ing-class. He  also  overlooks  an  histor- 
ical fact— tbat  great  numbers  of  the 
American  working  men  have,  In  tact, 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  prom- 
ises of  socialism.  Few  of  them,  it  Is 
true,  have  been  brought  to  consider 
very  deliberately  Its  deeper  problems, 
and  an  advocate  of  socialism  might, 
therefore,  assert,  wltb  some  reason, 
that  their  neglect  of  It  Is  not  slgnlflcant 
of  their  ultimate  decision  on  the  true 
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sierltB  of  the  case;  but  the  agltatloD 
haa  certainly  gone  so  far  tbat  If  mere 
glltlerlDg  promlaea  are  to  work  sedoc- 
tlon,  that  result  should  show  Itself 
more  strongly  than  It  has  done.  In 
many  unlona— nearly  all.  In  fact— a 
greater  or  less  number  of  Bociellsts 
have  been  carrying  on  an  agitation  for 
years,  In  some  cases  very  aggressively, 
bnt  tn  nearly  all  cases  with  scant  sac- 
ceas.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  all 
the  handreds  of  thonaands  constituting 
the  American  Federation  of  I^bor 
have  bad  forced  upon  tbelc  notice 
many  times  the  claim  that  by  a  rear- 
rangement which  the  working  people 
have  it  in  their  power  to  brlngabout  the 
bitter  struggle  against  poverty  may  be 
forever  at  an  end-  This  they  had 
heard,  though  they  had  not  studied  the 
subject  more  deeply,  bnt  to  this  claim 
they  have  generally  failed  to  respond. 
The  supreme  test  has  been  met.  If 
socialism  is  ever  to  find  favor  with 
these  men  as  a  class,  it  must  ester  by 
the  wide  arch  of  reason;  It  cannot  be 
slipped  In  surreptltionsty  through  the 
back  door  of  the  emotions. 

At  tbe  same  time,  the  possibility  Is 
ever  present  in  mind  that  socialism 
may  some  time  come  to  be  practic- 
able, and  it  is  confidently  expected  tbat 
ctiangeB  of  some  kind  are  to  take  place. 
"Theorists",  "rainbow-chasers",  are 
frequently  condemned,  and  the  con- 
demnation Is  often  extremely  acrimon- 
ious; but  it  Is  noticeable  that  this  con- 
demnation is  not  directed  so  much 
against  socialism  as  against  the  revo- 
lutionary baste  of  the  socialist  himself. 
In  short,  It  Is  the  predominant  opinion, 
as  the  Cigar-makers'  Journal  expresses 
It,  that  "Evolution  is  the  true  way  for 
reform",  that  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple must  be  Improved  by  slow  metbods. 

"Socialism,"     says     the     Carpenter, 

Tbt  OoatcmpaniT  Bnlaw. 


quoting  Mr.  Washington  Gladden, 
"must  await  the  coming  of  the  social 
man."  "Revolutions,"  says  the  Cigar- 
makers'  Journal,  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  "have  left  the  masses  as  badly 
off  as  before:"  and  the  Journal  of  the 
Locomotive  Engineers,  la  the  same 
strain,  declares,  quoting  an  English 
trade  unionist,  tbat  if  socialism  should 
come  about  by  sudden  revolution,  "the 
beads  of  the  Fowderlys,  the  Arthurs, 
etc.,  would  fall,  not  those  of  the  Car- 
neglee  and  Goolds". 

I  hope  I  have  succeeded  In  Justifying 
three  conclusions: — 

1.  The  Trade  Unionists  of  the 
United  States  have  thus  far  shows 
themselves,  as  a  whole,  Indifferent  to 
or  averse  from  socialism.  They  look 
to  the  existing  order,  or  to  conditions 
slowly  evolved  from  it,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  interests. 

Z.  It  Is  a  fact  of  greater  consequence 
that  they  have  shown  the  intelligence 
necessary  to  discriminate  stiarply  be- 
tween two  economic  policies— the  nar- 
rower policy  of  state  railways,  munici- 
pal gas-works,  etc.,  and  the  wide  policy 
of  outright  socialism— accepting  the 
one  and  rejecting  the  other. 

3.  Most  Important  of  all,  they  have 
shown  tbat  quality  which  Is  the  high- 
est of  civic  virtues  In  a  republic— su- 
periority to  mere  "stampeding"  by  ap- 
peals to  sentiment  and  blind  impulse. 

So  long  as  this  spirit  of  caution  pre- 
vails, we  need  not  anticipate  wltb 
grave  anxiety  the  action  of  tbe  work- 
ing people  on  any  such  question  as  that 
of  socialism,  A  cautious  advance  to- 
ward socialism  would  permit  a  retreat 
without  great  damage  If  its  experi- 
mental suggestions  should  prove  un- 
wise Id  practice.  Only  hasty  changes 
are  seriously  threatening. 

Ambrote  Pari  Wintton. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REMINISCENCES. 

BT  BIB  JOBS  ROBINSON,  K.C.U.e.,  LATB  FBKUIXB  OF  RATAL. 


THE   GOVERNORS. 

With  Governor  Pine's  ftdvent  In  Na- 
tal, In  1850,  there  came  to  the  infani 
settlement  an  era  of  change  and  prog- 
ress. What  ministries  are  under  re- 
sponsible government,  that  governor- 
ships  are  under  Ctovrn  mle.  They 
mark  periods  and  indicate  stages  of 
development.  Sometimes  they  make  or 
mar  reputations.  It  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  gather  np  here  certain  recollec- 
tions of  governors  I  have  known  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years.  Two  or  three 
of  them  bore  names  that  have  since 
become  famous.  All  of  them  were 
faithful,  even  though  In  certain  in- 
stances misdirected,  servants  of  their 
country. 

The  position  of  governor  In  a  colony 
which  Is  still  under  the  rule  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office  has  no  exact  counterpart 
If  invested  with  the  dignity  of  aover- 
elguty,  It  is  also  weighted  by  hll  the 
cares  of  administration.  Though  in 
no  sense  responsible  to  the  people  of 
the  land  be  rules,  the  governor  is  di- 
rectly and  personally  reaponrible  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  he  repre- 
sents, who  In  their  turn  are  responsible 
to  the  electorate  of  the  mother  country. 
His  ultimate  respouBlbllity  Is,  there- 
fore, to  a  power  which  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  tbe  affairs  he  is  called  npon 
to  deal  with.  The  anomalies  and  diffi- 
culties besetting  such  a  position  are 
apparent.  To  a  conscientious  and  high- 
minded  man,  sincerely  anxious  to  do 
his  duty  to  the  people  under  him  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  his  chiefs  In 
Dnwftlnjt  St^eiftion  the  other,  these  con- 
fllollng  c'>fi^t!o^s  are  often  intractable. 


Many  a  governor  has  succumbed  to 
misfortune,  not  because  he  failed  In 
duty  or  In  purpose,  but  becanse  he 
found  it  Impossible  to  reconcile  duty 
with  obligation. 

In  Governor  Pine's  days  the  position 
was  made  more  onerons  by  the  dlffl* 
cnltfes  of  communication.  There  were 
no  telegraphs,  either  by  land  or  sea. 
For  a  year  or  two  he  was  directly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Governor  of  the  Gape 
Colony;  but  correspondence  with  Gape 
Town  was  often  a  matter  of  months. 
Theneedof  immediate  action somedmes 
made  It  impossible  to  await  Instruc- 
tions. A  few  months  after  Mr.  Pine's 
arrival  the  "Kaffir  War"  of  1850-i 
broke  out,  and  be  was  confronted  by  a 
critical  situation  of  the  most  acute 
kind.  Though  the  scene  of  outbreak 
was  four  hundred  miles  distant,  the 
intervening  country  was  occupied  by 
kindred  tribes,  and  tbe  native  popula- 
tion of  Natal  outnumbered  'hj  twelve 
to  one  the  white  Inhabitants.  Imme- 
diately beyond  tbe  northern  border 
lived  tbe  Zulu  people— the  race  of  war- 
riors who,  less  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore, had  carried  death  and  devasta- 
tion to  the  cooflnes  of  the  older  colony. 
Then,  and  for  many  years  later,  the 
only  garrison  In  Natal  was  a  small 
force  of  Imperial  Infantry,  abont  400 
strong.  The  European  settlers  were 
unarmed  and  unorganized.  Except  at 
MarlUburg,  forts  and  rallylng-places 
were  unknown.  In  such  circumstances 
panic  was  Inevitable,  and  panic  Is  too 
often  tbe  parent  of  disaster.  To  under- 
stand aright  the  alarm  begotten  In 
such  a  community  by  sudden  out- 
breaks of  "native"  rebellion  or  disor- 
der, or  by  rumors  of  native  Invasion, 
one  must  have  lived  amid  the  prevall- 
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tng  condltloDS.  The  massacres  which 
followed  the  great  Boer  "trek"  Into 
Natal  were  Btlll  vivid  and  ghasll}' 
memories.  So  lately  as  1838,  more 
than.  600  men,  women,  and  children 
bad  been  surprised  and  slaa^tered  on 
Natal  soil  by  the  hordes  of  Dlngaan. 
A,  few  weeks  later  the  handful  of  Brit- 
ish settlers  on  tbe  coast  bad  been  slain 
In  combat  by  tbe  exultant  Zuln  hordes, 
and  all  that  remained  of  tbe«u  at  tbe 
port  wblcb  Is  now  known  as  Durban 
had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  on  a 
small  Island  In  tbe  bay.  Not  five  years 
before  these  events  settlers  on  the 
Cape  frontier  bad  been  slain  and  their 
bomesteads  destroyed  by  Issorgent 
Kaffirs.  Tales  were  rife  of  atrocities 
committed  upon  helpless  women  and 
children  by  savage  assailants.  Tbe 
older  settlers  told  the  raw  Immigrants 
of  their  own  tragical  experiences  In 
language  whose  vividness  did  not 
snOer  by  repetition.  Those  experi- 
ences might,  It  seemed,  be  at  any  time 
the  lot  of  the  later  arrivals.  The 
naked  Kafflrs  who  mixed  continuously 
In  their  dally  lives  were  a  constant 
reminder  of  these  possibilities.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  rules  or  regu- 
lations In  force  to  restrain  tbe  actions 
of  anytwdy.  Tbe  natives  roamed  the 
so-called  roads  or  footpaths  In  un- 
bridled freedom,  shaking  their  asse- 
gais, shouting  their  war  songs,  or 
brandishing  their  clubs  and  sticks  as 
they  stalked  along,  tbe  embodiment  of 
bloodthirsty  barbarism.  Far  Into  the 
night  they  would  cbant  their  eerie 
songs,  whicb  blended  with  the  dreams 
or  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  their 
white  neighbors  and  kept  alive  tbe 
day's  alarms.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  pacify  the  minds  or  appease  the 
clamor  of  people  suffering  under  such 
excitements,  and  demanding  protection 
or  news.  Governor  Pine  was  a  sympa- 
thetic, impulsive  man,  anxious  to  do 
something,  but  hampered  by  want  of  a 
free  hand.    One  of  his  first  projects 


was  to  organize  a  native  force,  and 
march  through  Kafllrland  to  the  succor 
of  the  Imperilled  garrisons  and  settlers 
on  the  Cape  frontier,  but  tbe  proposal 
was  vetoed  as  too  precarious.  Some 
doubt  existed  as  to  the  absolute  loyalty 
of  the  natives  within  the  colony,  and 
still  more  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to 
the  possible  attitude  of  the  Zulus  be- 
yond the  northern  border.  Though  the 
Zulu  king,  M'Pande,  was  a  nominee 
and  professed  ally  of  the  English  Gov* 
emment.  he  might  prove  as  treacher- 
ous as  bis  brother  and  predecessor 
Dlngaan,  who  fell  upon  and  slew  tbe 
Dutch  pioneers  while  they  were  In  the 
very  act  of  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
them.  Then,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, the  "Zulu  war  cloud"  brooded 
over  tbe  little  colony.  oatU  in  1879  It 
was  dissipated  amid  disaster  and 
bl  odsbed  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  tbe  colonists  were 
at  that  time,  and  for  long  after,  at  the 
mercy  of  tbe  natives  around  tbem. 
Had  tbe  latter  chosen  to  combine  and 
fall  upon  tbe  settlers,  they  might  have 
swept  the  country.  Only  their  own  In- 
tertribal differences,  a  salutary  dread 
of  the  Boers,  and  the  mighty  though 
mysterious  name  of  England  availed 
to  keep  the  peace,  which,  for  fifty 
years,  with  hardly  a  ruffle,  has  been 
tbe  bappy  fate  of  Natal.  Governor 
Pine  knew  bow  to  make  the  most  of 
all  three  influences.  He  kept  tbe  chiefs 
and  tribes  divided.  He  fostered  and 
flattered  Boer  sensibilities.  He  Invited 
deputies  from  Zululand  to  see  the  lit- 
tle garrison  of  redcoats  at  Marltzbnrg 
parading,  to  bear  tbe  voices  of  the 
small  canon  at  tbe  fort  there,  and  to 
watch  rockets  exploding.  Insignificant 
though  the  demonstration  was,  In  point 
of  magnitude.  It  sufficed  to  Impress 
the  untutored  minds  of  tbe  shrewd 
savages  who  witnessed  It  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  resources  of  English  war- 
power.  They  went  bacK  tb  fti^'ki^^ 
and    told   him   of   the   sttlectkcie   wltU 
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natural  embeniBUmeiitB  of  descriptive 
speech.  The  Govenior  was  eapported 
In  hiB  action  by  the  counsel  and  co- 
operation or  the  head  of  tbe  native  de- 
partment, Mr.  Shepstone,  whose  name 
has  been  so  Closely  and  prominently 
Identified  with  the  native  aftalrs  of 
Southeast  Africa  during  forty  years. 
Not  Chat  the  two  were  by  any  means 
at  one  In  questions  of  native  policy. 
It  was  no  secret  that  they  differed 
widely  on  many  points,  but  between 
them  they  managed  to  keep  the  natives 
In  hand  and  the  colonists  In  security, 
while  war  was  raging  in  the  Cape  Col- 
ony and  Basntoland. 

An  Instance  of  the  alarms  that  were 
frequent  during  this  period  may  be 
cited.  One  winter  evening  a  simple- 
minded,  not  to  say  silly,  European  ar- 
rived In  Msritzburg  with  a  sensational 
story.  On  the  hills  OTerlooklng  the 
town  be  had  seen  two  large  "Impis"  of 
armed  natives,  evidently  advancing  on 
the  town.  That  was  all  be  had  to  tell, 
but  it  sufficed  to  spread  the  alarm  from 
end  to  end  of  the  scattered  township. 
Everything  In  the  shape  of  a  gun  was 
loaded;  windows  were  barricaded,  and 
people  went  about  the  brook-skirted 
streets  eagerly  asking  for  news.  Mr. 
Shepstone  had  the  good  sense  to  ride 
through  tbe  town  Id  person,  visiting 
each  house  and  carefully  advising  tbe 
Inmates  to  keep  Indoors,  so  as  to  avoid 
panic,  and  by  no  means  to  disregard 
preparedness  or  to  Ignore  contingen- 
cies. The  consequence  was  that  all 
kept  calm  through  that  dark  night, 
though  none  went  to  bed,  while  ears 
kept  on  the  alert  listening  for  the  long 
drone— half  hum,  half  roar— with  which 
Znlus  beguile  the  war-path.  That 
ominous  sound,  however,  did  not 
arise,  and  with  the  morning  light 
came  tbe  explanation.  The  alarmist 
had  mistaken  in  tbe  dimness  of  evening 
two  drorea  of  cattle  for  native  Impis! 
■:At:sMi^lju'  lafee  alarm  visited  a  cova- 
tt7  Wiflemelib'on  the  high  road  from 


Durban.  The  white  Inliabltants  all 
mustered  together  and  spent  the  night 
In  throwing  up  an  enclosure — or  laager 
— of  sods  and  branches,  within  which 
they  meant  to  hold  their  own,  with 
their  families,  against  the  expected 
foe.  Tbe  attack  never  came,  but  "Fort 
Funk,"  as  It  was  derisively  christened, 
remained,  a  memorial  of  troubled 
times,  for  many  a  day.  The  ttastily- 
reared  "bastion"  is  aav  a  busby 
mound,  crowned  by  a  summer-house! 

Governor  Pine's  great  abllltleB  were 
unfortunately  marred  by  personal  ec- 
centricities, wblch  too  often  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  revller.  In  small  commu- 
nities, where  people  know  each  other's 
private  aOaira  far  too  Intimately,  the 
memory  of  high  and  abiding  public 
service  is  too  often  crashed  out  by  per- 
sonal animosities  or  envenomed  criti- 
cisms. Governor  Pine  gave  Natal  a 
magisterial  system,  municipal  Institn- 
tlouB,  popular  district  control,  trial  by 
jury,  administrative  Independence;  he 
did  what  he  could  to  make  roads  and 
provide  hartwr  improvement;  he  set- 
tled the  land  claims  of  the  Datch  farm- 
ers, and  thereby  did  away  with  their 
chief  grievance;  he  encouraged  the 
volunteer  system  before  It  was  estab- 
lished In  Great  Britain,  and  urged 
upon  the  Imperial  authorities  the  neces- 
sity of  legislative  representation.  He 
recognized  the  Importance  of  keeping 
ongcwdtenuswith  the  Dutch  communi- 
ties of  the  Interior,  and  steadfastly  dis- 
couraged race  animosities  or  Jealousies. 
All  tbls  and  much  more  may  be  en- 
tered to  his  credit,  yet  his  Individual 
idiosyncrasies  won  for  him  obloquy  on 
tbe  part  of  opponents  and  distrust  on 
the  part  of  his  cblefa  Though  the  col- 
onists at  large  generally  recogntxed 
the  value  of  his  services,  his  erratic 
actions  in  minor  or  more  personal  di- 
rections too  often  obscured  the  value 
of  his  work.  Had  he  been  more  hum- 
drum. Ills  career  might  have  been  less 
embittered. 
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Mr.  Pine  left  Natal  In  1S55  to  retarn 
as  Sit  Benjamin  Pine  In  1873.  Dating 
the  Intetval  man^  of  bis  fotmet  adver- 
flariee  had  disappeared,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  his  work  was  freeh  in  the 
minds  of  moat  of  the  older  colonists, 
and  he  met  with  a  warm  welcome. 
Four  montbs  later  be  was  called  upon 
to  c<q>e  with  tbe  only  serious  native 
rising  that  has  taken  place  in  NataL 
The  story  of  the  Langalibalele  rebel- 
lion Is  a  long  business,  and  has  been 
told  In  many  books.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  revive  that  strenuous  controver- 
sy. I  only  mention  it  to  show  that 
Governor  Fine  retained  to  tbe  «Dd  hts 
old  qualities  of  clear  Insight  and  states- 
manlike  Impulse.  Tbe  nettle  of  dan- 
ger was  there,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  grasp  It  Again  sustained  by  the 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  Mr.  The- 
ophllus  Shepstone.  and  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  tbe  whole  colony,  he  took 
prompt  and  ueclrive  measures  to  put 
down  the  losnrrectlon  and  to  punish 
tbe  offenders.  Those  measures  were 
completely  successful,  and  they  did  not 
cost  tbe  mother  country  a  penny.  They 
established  tbe  authority  of  the  Colonial 
Government  over  the  native  population 
BO  completely  that  when,  leas  than  six 
years  later,  the  Zulu  war,  with  all  Ita 
tragical  episodes,  took  place,  that  pop- 
ulation remained  absolutely  staunch  In 
Its  allegiance  and  fought  side  by  side 
with  our  soldiers  from  first  to  last. 
But  In  carrying  out  these  measures  In- 
ddenta  occurred  which  excited  tbe  ire 
and  indignation  of  Bishop  Colenso,  and 
led  blm  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
rebels  with  as  ardor  which  fed  Itself. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  re-enter 
that  tronbled  field  of  controversy.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since 
It  raged,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
the  opinion  which  I  held  then  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  expressing,  namely, 
that  both  government  and  colonists 
were  right  In  the  course  pursued,  Just 
as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  the  colonists 
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were  right  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Zululand.  Piles  of  blue-books  and  doB- 
ens  of  volumes  have  been  printed  on 
both  questions,  but  convictions  on 
either  side  probably  remain  unchanged. 
No  one  desires  to  dispute  tbe  sincerity 
of  tbemotlveswhicblnsplredtheBlshop 
and  his  English  allies  In  their  cru- 
sade against  the  local  authorities,  but 
not  less  sincere  were  the  latter  In  their 
aim  and  purpose — tbe  maintenance  of 
British  supremacy  and  tbe  guardian- 
ship of  peace  and  civilization. 

Though  the  term  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Pine's  second  administration  was 
short,  it  cannot  \ie  deecrlt>ed  as  merry. 
It  was  embittered  throughout  by  the 
Langalibalele  affair  and  its  consequent 
compUcatlons.  In  1874  Mr.  Froude, 
tbe  historian,  visited  Natal  and  formed 
erroneous  Impressions  on  many  points. 
He  saw  the  country  at  Its  worst, 
parched  by  drought,  blackened  by 
grass  fires  and  generally  upset  by  the 
late  rebellion.  These  Impressions,  re- 
produced In  hie  own  fascinating  style, 
created  a  prejudice  which  time  has 
hardly  yet  outworn.  That  they  greatly 
Influenced  the  mind  of  tbe  late  Lord 
Carnarvon— whose  naofflclal  emissary 
in  a  sense  Mr.  Froude  was  understood 
to  have  been— Is  not  denied.  They  led 
to  the  Injudicious  attempt  to  force  on 
confederation,  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
special  mission  to  Natal,  and  to  the 
abortive  London  conference  in  1870. 
Though  that  meeting  bore  no  direct 
fruit,  It  was  followed  by  tbe  return  of 
Sir  Theophlhis  Shepstone  to  South 
Africa,  armed  with  the  commission  un- 
der which  be  subsequently  annexed  the 
Transvaal.  What  that  meant  we  did 
not  know  then,  but  all  the  world  knows 
to-day.  A  few  days  before  the  British 
flag  was  hoisted  in  Pretoria.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  reached  Cape  Town  with  larger 
powers  than  had  ever  before  been  con- 
fided to  any  Governor  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  with  a  splendid  conception 
of  tbe  work  that  lay  before  him.     A 
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year  later  the  last  Kaffir  war  broke  out 
on  tlie  Ca[>e  frontier,  to  be  followed  In 
a  few  months  by  the  Invasion  of  Znlu- 
land.  Once  again  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley  was  despatched  to  Natal  to  super- 
sede Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  bis  functions 
as  Bl£h  CommlBBloner,  so  far  as  South- 
east Africa  was  concerned.  Fire 
months  subsequently  the  last-named 
servant  of  the  Crown  and  Empire  left 
Cape  Town  discredited  and  recalled, 
another  victim,  to  circumstance  and 
misconception.  Then  followed,  In  quick 
succeesion.  Sir  George  Colley's  appoint- 
ment as  High  Commissioner  for  South- 
east Africa;  the  war  of  independence, 
LalDff'B  Nek,  Majuba,  and  retrocesBion. 
What  has  happened  since  need  not  be 
set  down  here,  but  It  Is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  long  chain  of  varied  and  atlr- 
ring  events  l>egaa  with  Oovemor 
Fine's  successful  repression  of  Langa- 
llbalele'B  rebellion  Id  November,  1S73. 
All  that  be,  poor  man,  gained  by  his 
action  was  obloquy  outside  the  colony 
and  bumlllatlon  within  it  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  first  proceeding  on  his  ar- 
rival, in  1S75,  was  to  send  for  Sir  Ben- 
jamin and  to  let  blm  understand  that 
his  early  departure  from  ttae  colony 
would  be  conducive  to  Imperial  Inter- 
ests. Bow  bitterly  this  anmmary  treat- 
ment rankled  in  the  Governor's  mind 
no  one  knows  better  than  myself.  Un- 
fortunately he  bad,  against  the  advice 
of  friends,  lingered  on  at  his  post  until 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Special  Com- 
missioners. Procrastination  was  In 
certain  cases  a  weakness  wltb  him. 
Jt  was  a  sad  termination,  however,  to 
a  useful,  though  chequered,  career. 
Not  often  have  England's  African  pro- 
consuls borne  homeward  with  them 
the  full  sheaves  of  tbeir  labors  In  that 
Dark  Continent. 

Governor  Scott  succeeded  Mr.  Pine  in 
bis  first  term  of  office,  and  his  experi- 
ences deserve  more  attention  than  can 
be  given  here.  Charged  with  the  In- 
auguration of  a  liberal  though  limited 
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or  "hybrid"  constitution,  he  might  con- 
fidently have  looked  forward  to  a  popu- 
lar and  brllllaat  career,  but  he  soon 
drifted  Into  antagonism  with  the  repre- 
sentative legislature,  which  It  was  his 
first  duty  to  establish.  He  allowed 
himself  to  become  Imbued  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  white  colonists  were  hos- 
tile to  the  natives,  he  came  too  readily 
under  the  influence  of  the  existing  offi- 
cial clique,  and  he  failed  to  give  large 
and  sympathizing  effect  to  the  spirit 
of  the  charter  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  administer.  No  good  end  can  b» 
served  at  this  distance  of  time  by  re- 
calling incidents  that  are  best  forgot- 
ten. They  were  a  natural  outcrop  of 
Crown  government,  now  happily  a 
fast-diminishing  quantity  in  British 
coluuies.  It  Is  pleasant  to  remember, 
however,  that  Mr.  Scott  remained  long 
enough  at  his  post  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition, by  ttae  colonists  at  large,  of  his 
many  sterling  qualities  of  bead  and 
heart,  and  that  when  he  left,  after 
eight  years  of  rule,  he  bore  with  him 
abundant  evidences  of  respect  and  re- 
gard. 

One  little  instance  may  serve  to  Indi- 
cate the  causes  of  Governor  Scott's 
unpopularity.  It  bad  l»een  my  misfor- 
tune, as  a  very  young  man,  to  Incur 
his  Excellency's  displeasure  by  criti- 
cisms In  the  press,  which  were,  per- 
haps, more  forcible  than  polite.  I 
have  little  doubt  now  that  they  seemed 
to  older  men  flippant  and  Improper- 
youth  is  prone  to  excess.  Unhappily, 
the  hostility  thus  engendered  extended 
itself  to  other  spheres  of  action.  In 
1863  I  first  entered  t^e  Legistative 
Council  as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
seaport,  and  It  was  do  secret  that  my 
appearance  in  that  arena  was  regarded 
with  disfavor  at  Government  House. 
Among  the  many  wants  of  the  young 
colony  at  that  time  European  Immigra- 
tion was  regarded  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most. Governor  Scott,  whose  general 
policy  pointed  to  his  conviction  that 
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Nstal  belonged  ratlier  to  tbe  naUvee 
than  the  white  man,  did  not  share  that 
view,  nor  did  he  bide  hie  opinions.  One 
of  m;  earliest  legislative  efforts  was  to 
move  and  carrj  a  resolution  asklns 
that  a  sum  ot  6,0001.  might  be  appro- 
priated to  purposes  ot  manofactare. 
That  proposal  was  seconded  by  the  old- 
est member— as  I  was  the  ronngest— 
ot  the  Council,  and.  In  accordance  with 
cnstom.  It  became  onr  dot;  to  present 
It  In  person  as  a  "Bespectful  Address" 
to  the  Governor.  To  the  viceregal 
presence,  therefore  we  betook  our- 
selves one  morning.  In  due  coarse  we 
were  nshered  Into  Us  Excellency's 
sanctum,  and,  tor  the  first  and  od1.v 
time,  I  had  audience  with  blm.  The 
object  ot  the  address  was  brleilr  ex- 
plained, and  the  document  handed 
over.  With  angry  mien  and  Impatient 
gesture  the  Governor  received  It,  and 
ejaculated.  In  wratbfal  tones:  "Childish 
nonsense!  childish  nonsense!"  Pos- 
siblj,  had  the  object  of  this  thrust  been 
a  few  years  older,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  aggressive,  but  it  sufficed  to 
cut  short  the  Interview.  "It  may  be 
that,  your  Bxceltency,"  was  the  rejoin- 
der, "but  It  Is,  at  any  rate,  the  propos- 
al of  the  Legislature  of  the  colony." 
.  And  bowing  our  adieux,  we  left. 

Our  next  Governor,  Colonel  MacLean, 
bad  the  rare  distinction  of  being  able 
10  read  his  own  obituary.  An  Invalid 
to  start  with,  he  had  soon  to  return  to 
bis  old  home  Id  British  Kattrarla  Id 
quest  ot  health.  Thence  came  one  day 
the  aonouncemeht  of  his  death.  A 
special  Gazette  was  issued,  containing 
the  black-e^ed  notidcatlon  of  the  sad 
event.  Tbe  local  newspapers  contained 
long  and  fortunately-appreciative  no- 
tices ot  the  deceased's  character  nntl 
career.  A  day  later  came  the  authori- 
tative contradiction  of  a  report  which 
was,  however,  only  an  autlclpatlon  ot 
what  actually  happened  a  few  week^ 
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fate  may  be  mentioned  as  a  melan- 
choly Instance  ot  an  empire's  hard 
treatment  ot  Its  servants.  It  tell  to  bis 
lot  to  administer  the  government  dur- 
ing a  period  of  extreme  depress  on. 
Trade  collapsed  and  revenue  dwindled. 
Finances  had  to  be  readjusted.  Tbe 
legislature  and  tbe  colonists  insisted 
upon  tbe  eqnlllbrlam  being  restored 
by  retrenchment,  and  especially  by  the 
abolition  of  offices,  and  the  reduction 
Of  salaries.  Tbe  Governor  opposed  tbls 
policy  as  an  Injustice  to  the  service 
and  as  a  breach  of  faith.  He  preferred 
rather  to  effect  the  process  by  the  stop- 
page of  public  works  and  the  IncreaEc 
of  taxation.  A  long  and  bitter  struggle 
eusned,  and  In  tbe  end  the  Governor 
was  rewarded— for  persisting  In  a  pol- 
icy approved.  If  not  proscribed,  by  his 
chiefs  In  Downing  Street— by  being 
"promoted"  to  the  governorship  of  the 
Gold  Coast  colonies.  His  status  then 
as  a  govemor-ln-chlef  was  titularly 
higher,  and  his  stipend  was  4,0001  a 
year  instead  ot  2.0001.  But— tbe  cli- 
mate] He  had  to  exchange  a  healthy 
place  ot  abode  for  tbe  least  healthy  In 
tbe  Empire.  Neceselty  tett  talm  no  al- 
ternative but  to  accept,  aud  he  went 
out— despite  enfeebled  health— to  on. 
dertake  his  duties  on  those  pestilential 
sboros.  Rumor  said  that  he  bad.  In 
doing  BO,  to  sacrifice  bis  Insurance 
policies.  The  Inevitable  happened,  and 
la  a  tew  weeks  another  name  was  add- 
ed to  the  list  of  England's  faithful  but 
sacrificed  proconsuls. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  special  admin- 
istration, in  1875,  ottered  many  points 
of  Interost.  It  was,  as  I  have  indicat- 
ed, the  outcome  ot  mlsunderstandluifs 
connected  with  tbe  rebellion  ot  Langa- 
Ubalele,  and  the  attitude  ot  the  govern- 
ment and  settlers  of  the  colony  to- 
wards the  nativea.  It  vas  headed  b^ 
a  man  who  was  described  by  one  of 
bis  own  lieutenants  In  the  local  legisla- 
ture as  "the  strong  arm  fit  the  British 
Army  and  the  long  arm  of  tbe  British 
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Empire".  Lord  Carnarron  selected  the 
most  brilliant  soldier  and  moet  eocceaa- 
ful  general  la  tbat  army  to  remodel 
tbe  coiutltntlon  and  reorganize  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  little  South  African 
colony.  In  undertaking  this  rather  la- 
congruous  taAh,  tlie  gallant  commlsaloa- 
er  was  rcBponalble  for  the  boldest  ex- 
ploit of  his  life.  He  bad  to  win  aucceM. 
not  by  arms,  but  by  the  arts  of  peace. 
Be  had  to[iersuadeaannw111lDgcolonlal 
community  to  oart  with  its  legislative 
Independence.  He  had  to  Indace  a  co- 
lonial legislature  voluntarily  to  efface 
itself.  The  existing  Legislative  Conn- 
cll  of  Natal  conslated  of  fire  member* 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  fifteen 
members  elected  by  the  colonists.  The 
Bill,  which  was  at  osce  submitted  to 
the  colony  after  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
arrival,  proposed  to  subatltute  a  body 
la  which  fifteen  members  would  be 
appointed  by  tbe  Crown,  and  only  four- 
teen would  be  elected  by  tbe  people,  so 
that.  In  the  last  resort,  the  Crown 
would  always  be  able  to  secure  the 
passing  of  a  measure,  however  unpopu- 
lar or  unpalatable  It  might  be.  The 
colonists  of  Natal  have  always  plumed 
themselves  npon  being  "BogUsh"  in 
origin  as  well  as  la  instincts  and  char- 
acteristics, and  It  was  altogether  im- 
probable tbat  they  would  part  with 
their  privileges— such  as  they  were— 
vrlthout  a  struggle.  Tet  their  loyalty 
was  beyond  question.  Sir  Garnet 
equipped  himself  for  the  work  before 
him.  He  took  out  with  him  from  Eng- 
land a  "brilliant"  staff  of  carefully- 
chosen  and  apecially-quallfled  ofticera, 
who,  after  arrival,  were  all  gazetted  to 
positions  of  high  local  responsibility. 
Mr.  Napier  Brome  was  translated  from 
the  staff  of  the  Times  to  the  post  of 
Colonial  Secretary.  Colonel  Colley  be- 
came Colonial  Treasurer.  Major  But- 
ler, who  had  acquired  literary  fame  as 
author  of  "The  Great  Lone  land",  was 
appointed  "Immigration  Agent".  All 
these  three  bad  seats  as  official  n)em- 


bers  In  tbe  Legislative  CounclL  Bfa> 
Jor  Henry  Bracbenbury  acted  as  Pri- 
vate Secretary.  Lord  Olfford,  with  his 
lately-won  Victoria  Cross,  was  A.  D.  C. 
Never  before  bad  a  representative  of 
the  Grown  come  to  South  Africa  at- 
tended by  such  a  galaxy  of  able  and 
famous  men.  Arms,  diplomacy,  ad- 
ministration, literature  and  pluck  were 
all  notably  represented.  Her  Majes- 
ty's flagship  Balelgb  took  the  lllustri- 
ous  party  on  from  Gape  Town  to  Dur- 
ban. There  were  no  cables  In  those 
days,  and  the  first  news  we  bad  In 
Natal  of  Sir  Garnet* a  appointment  and 
mission  was  followed  by  his  arrival 
two  days  later.  I  was  up  country  at 
the  time,  and  hurried  doiwu  to  Durban 
In  complete  Ignorance  of  this  latest 
move  on  the  part  of  Imperial  states- 
manship. WhUe  sitting  on  the  box  of 
tbe  post-cart,  a  few  miles  from  tbe  sea- 
port a  "special  extra"  of  tbe  local 
Journal  was  handed  me  by  a  pasalng 
traveller,  giving  particulara  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's advent.  An  hour  or  two 
laterlheard  from  the  Upsof  poor  Gover- 
nor Fine  that  he  had  already  been  asked 
to  leave  the  colony  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. He  was  bewildered,  as  we  all 
were,  if  not  stunned,  by  the  sudden 
and  startling  stroke  of  policy  thus 
ETwiftly  decided  npon  and  carried  out 
Next  morning  I  had  an  Interview  with 
the  genial  Administrator,  and  subse- 
qnently  with  Mr.  Napier  Brome,  whose 
duty  It  was  to  have  tbe  objects  and 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
fully  explained  to  the  colonista.  In  the 
evening  some  of  ns  dined  with  Sir  Gar- 
net at  the  first  of  those  little  functions 
wlilch  were  said  by  a  certain  witty 
Judge  to  have  "drowned  the  lnd«f>end- 
ence  of  the  colony  In  sherry  and  cham- 
pagne". As  I  voted  against  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  I  can  repeat  tbis 
caustic  saying  without  confusion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  not  Inaptly  de- 
scribed the  campaign  upon  which  Sir 
Garnet  then  entered.    Persuasion,  not 
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coercion,  was  hla  motto.  Better  Id- 
Btmments  for  sacb  a  process  cotild  not 
bare  been  cbosea.  Famous,  gallant, 
gay,  masterful,  yet  accessible  and 
courteous,  tbe  brilliant  General  and 
bis  lieutenants  did  tbelr  best  to  dis- 
arm hostility  and  overbear  opposition 
by  bospltallly  and  personal  cbarm. 

Space  would  fall  me  to  describe  tbe 
many  amusing  incidents  tbat  marked 
tbe  Wolseley  mission.  One  of  graver 
Import  may,  however,  be  given.  It  has 
already  twen  referred  to  In  print  by  Sir 
William  Butler  and  Sir  Ueory  Bract 
enbury.  Tbelrs,  of  course,  was  the 
strictly  ImpMlal  point  of  view.  Mine 
was  tbat  of  tbe  colonist— one  of  tbe 
colonists  whose  rights  were  being 
shorn.  The  new  constitution,  consider- 
ably modified  already  in  compliance 
with  local  protests  and  representa- 
tions, was  to  be  considered  in  special 
session  by  the  doomed  legislature.  Tbe 
hall  occupied  by  tbe  Assembly  was 
crowded  with  eager  spectators.  Mem- 
bers aat  In  their  cane-bottomed  arm- 
cbalrs  round  a  horseshoe  table.  The 
Speaker,  oddly  ctad  in  tall-coat  and 
tartan  trousers  under  his  silken  gown, 
was  In  his  place.  The  galleries  over- 
bead  were  packed.  The  Judges'  bench 
behind  was  filled  with  gaily-dressed 
ladles.  Every  spare  foot  of  room  was 
occupied.  "The  Bill"  had  been  called 
on  for  second  reading.  One  or  two  un- 
important Introductory  speeches  bad 
been  delivered.  Then  came  Colonel 
Colley 's  turn.  As  chief  of  the  staff  he 
would.  It  had  been  understood,  deliver 
the  principal  speech  In  support  of  the 
measure.  Alike  popular  and  res[>eeted, 
be  was  tbe  cynosure  of  every  eye.  If 
not  sympathetic,  bis  audience  was 
manifestly  appreciative,  and  bis  lead- 
ing opponents  greeted  his  rising  with 
cordial  cheers.  He  was  carefully  pre- 
pared with  copious  notes  for  bis  under- 
taking. No  one  doubted  that  he  wouid 
do  his  beat,  by  argument  and  modera- 
tion, to  make  his  chief's  mission  a  sue- 
trmi*  A«x.        vor-  Ti.        320 
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cess.  Amid  profound  attention  he  be- 
gan his  speech.  In  calm  and  measured 
tones  tbe  great  strategist  and  accom- 
plished soldier  opened  up  his  theme. 
For  three  or  four  minutes  all  went 
well,  and  then  he  hesitated,  paused, 
looked  nt  his  notes,  and  then  at  bis 
auditors  with  that  look  of  deprecation 
which,  In  a  public  speaker,  means  so 
much.  A  frieudly  and  encouraging 
note  of  applause  went  round  the  tables. 
Again  the  gallant  officer  seemed  to 
pursue  his  thoughts  vainly  through  the 
air.  Again  he  rubbed  his  brow  as 
though  to  dispel  tbe  mist  tbat  bad  ob- 
scured his  memory,  and  then,  murmur- 
lug  gently,  "Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me,  I 
cannot  proceed,"  be  sat  down,  and, 
with  his  head  resting  on  bis  bands, 
remained  In  gloomy  silence  as  the  de- 
bate proceeded.  Members  cheered  as 
warmly  as  though  tbe  arrested  speech 
had  closed  with  a  well-rounded  perora- 
tion, but  there  was  In  the  mind  of 
every  listener  the  keenest  sense  of  re- 
gret and  sympathy.  I  thought,  at  the 
time,  and  still  thlnb.  that  Colonel  Col- 
ley's  collapse  of  memory  and  effort  on 
that  occasion  was  doe  to  the  distaste 
with  which  be,  a  higb-mlnded  Irish- 
man, had  undertaken  a  duty  so  repug- 
nant to  bis  Instincts,  and  probably  to 
hlB  convictions.  This  misadventure  on 
his  part  only  served,  1  thlnii,  to  enhance 
the  respect  and  esteem  In  which  he 
was  held  In  Natal.  He  did  much  good 
work  In  coDuectlon  with  administra- 
tive inquiry  and  reform,  and  when,  five 
years  later,  he  returned  to  fill  tbe  high 
position  of  Governor  as  well  as  High 
Commissioner  for  Southeast  Africa,  he 
was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Nor  was 
there  anywhere  throughout  the  Empire 
deeper  lamentation  or  more  acute  dis- 
tress than  prevailed  In  Natal  when  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  Majuba  was  added 
to  the  thrilllug  episodes  of  those  event- 
ful years.  If  Colonel  CoUey  had  been 
beset  by  any  mlsglTinga  as     to    tbe 
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'wladom  or  Justice  of  the  constitutional 
experiment  attempted  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  it  was  fully  borne  out  b?  the 
result  The  measnre  finally  agreed 
upon  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  leEla- 
lature  left  the  nominative  and  elective 
elements  In  the  new  body  almost  evenly 
lulanced,  with  the  Inevitable  result 
that  they  only  served  to  thwart  and 
paralyze  each  other.  Fortunately,  the 
measure  was  given  but  five  years  of 
life,  and  on  Sir  Garnet's  own  sugges- 
tion no  effort  was  made  to  continue  It 
when  It  had  mo  Its  course.  It  simply 
lapsed  by  effluxion  of  time,  and  the  old 
constitution  came  Into  force  again,  to 
be  gradually  amended  and  liberalized, 
until  In  1893  wbat  was  practically  a 
new  charter,  establishing  responsible 
government  In  Its  full  form,  was  adopt- 
ed and  approved.  It  was  not  the  fault 
of  Imperial  statesmen  that  Natal  did 
not  earlier  acquire  her  enfranchise- 
ment In  1882  Ixird  Kimberley, 
through  the  hands  of  that  able  and 
popular  governor,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
offered  tbe  colony  that  boon,  but  the 
electors  refused  It  by  a  substantial 
majority.  The  dread  of  unknown  con- 
sequences, more  especially  as  regards 
the  natives,  deterred  tbe  colonists  from 
taking  what  to  many  of  them  seemed  a 
perilous  plunge.  Eleven  years  were 
spent  In  further  agitation  and  discus- 
sion before  the  advocates  of  a  pro- 
gressive policy  succeeded  In  their  cru- 
sade, and  even  then  the  measure  was 
only  carried  by  four  votes;  and  these 
votes  were  secured  by  the  Invalidation 
of  four  disputed— and,  as  the  event 
proved,  erroneous— election  returns. 
When  the  electors  were  appealed  to 
for  their  verdict  upon  the  measure  that 
bad  finally,  after  much  discussion  and 
negotiation,  been  agreed  to  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  and  the  local  legis- 
lature, fourteen  members  were  re- 
turned pledged  to  reject  It.  and  only 
ten  were  elected  In  Its  favor.  Tbe 
majority,  when  called  together,  at  once 


and  summarily  dismissed  the  measure. 
Petitions,  however,  were  lodged 
against  the  return  of  four  of  the 
dissentients,  who  were  unseated 
after  careful  Inquiry  by  a  Judge 
of  tbe  supreme  court  The  re- 
sult was  a  complete  reversing  of  the 
tables.  The  formerly  defeated  candi- 
dates took  the  places  of  the  wrongly- 
declared  victors,  and  the  BUI  was  at 
last  carried  by  the  same  number  of 
votes  that  had  in  the  first  Instance  re- 
jected it 

Whatever  other  results  may  have  fol- 
lowed the  Wolseley  administration.  It 
certainly  lifted  the  politics  of  Natal  to 
a  higher  and  broader  plane.  It  extend- 
ed the  political  outlook  of  tbe  colonists, 
and  made  them  feel  that  they  belonged 
to  an  empire  as  well  as  to  a  small  bit 
of  South  Africa.  It  was  an  assurance 
to  them  that  their  Interests  were  not 
wholly  disregarded  by  the  mother  coun- 
try. Though  It  left  them  nominally 
more  of  a  "Crown  Colony"  than  they 
were  before.  It  gave  them  an  expressed 
hope  of  rising  to  a  better  slate  bereaf- 
ter.  The  mission  may  be  said,  I  think, 
to  have  marked  tbe  blrtb  of  the  newers 
of  "Imperialism".  If  tbe  present  Com- 
mander-in-cbief  of  Her  Majesty's 
forces  ever  looks  back  to  that  episode 
In  his  brilliant  career,  be  must  perceive 
that  it  was  co-Incident  with  tbe  first 
ripple  of  tbe  refluent  tide.  It  was  a 
demonstration  of  awakening  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government 
and  the  borne  people.  After  forty 
years  of  apathy  and  Indifference,  both 
seemed  at  last  aroused  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  Imperial  Interests  and  obliga- 
tions. From  that  time  onward  there 
has  been  a  quickening  of  Imperial  vi- 
tality and  a  growing  recognition  of 
Imperial  duties.  To  South  Africa  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley' s  errand  proved  tbe 
preface  of  a  whole  volume  of  eventful 
history.  Wars,  expeditions,  controver- 
sies, negotiations,  all  representing  Im- 
perial action  and  Intervention,  crowd 
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tbe  records  of  tbe  last  quarter  of  a  cea- 
tnry,  and,  as  I  write  these  words,  the 
most  tremendous  crisis  that  bas.yet 
menaced  tbe  country  is  Impending,  and 


a  struggle  fraught  with  luealcnlable 
Issues  to  tbe  Contluent  and  the  Bmplre 
seems  Inevitable. 


THE  PERISHING  LiND.- 

TBAKSLATm  FOB  THE  UVINfl  ASB  TROM  THE  rBEMOH  OF  BEKE  BAZIH. 
XVIII. 
A   FBBKDART   NIGHT. 


No  sooner  had  Rosette  crossed  the 
courtyard  and  set  forth  toward  Saller- 
talne,  than  the  farmer  left  the  bam  and 
returned  to  the  house.  He  found  tbe 
serrant,  who  bad  taken  tbe  pot  off  tbe 
fire,  sitting  under  the  cblmney-hood, 
silent,  as  was  bis  wont,  and  sbovlng 
together  with  tbe  toe  of  his  big  sabot 
tbe  half-burned  brands  whicb  had  fall- 
en from  tbe  flre-dogs.  In  tbe  depths  of 
the  room  the  cripple  was  moving  about 
on  bis  crutches,  from  one  piece  of  fur- 
niture to  another,  unable  to  control  hU 
nerres,  and  wltb  a  countenance  deeply 
floBbed.  He  gave  his  father  no  greet- 
ing: he  did  not  seem  even  to  have  heard 
him  come  in.  But,  presently,  seeing 
tbe  farmer  lean  over  tbe  boy  and  speak 
to  bim  In  an  undertone,  he  demanded, 
brutally: 

"Where's  Bosette?  And  what  have 
yon  been  saying  to  her  In  the  bam  all 
this  whller 

Tonssalut  Lumlneau  looked  sadly,  for 
a  moment  before  answering,  at  the  un- 
happy and  restless  creature— half  be- 
side bimself  with  mingled  pain  and 
wrath— a  mood  of  his  only  too  well 
known  at  Fromentl6re. 

Ever  since  Andre's  departure  there 
bad  been  increasing  symptoms  of  a 
dangerous  crisis,  and  the  father's  heart 

•  Ooprrlflit  br  Tt«  LlTtos  Asa  Cb. 


was  full  of  pity.  Without  heeding  tba, 
insolence  of  tbe  inquiry,  he  simply 
said: 

"Your  sister  will  be  back  presently, 
MatburliL  I  have  sent  her  on  an  er- 
rand." 

To  which.  In  a  yet  londer  and  more 
angry  voice,  tbe  invalid   retorted: 

"Oh,  I'm  not  to  know  where  she's 
gone,  am  IT  Tou  tell  ber  everything 
and  me  Dotblng!" 

At  a  signal  from  his  master,  the  boy 
now  picked  a  couple  of  potatoes  out  of 
the  kettle  with  the  point  of  his  knife, 
cut  a  slice  of  bread  from  tbe  loaf  upon 
tbe  table,  and  withdrew  to  eat  his  sup- 
per In  tbe  courtyard,  leaving  the  father 
and  son  alone.  Standing  erect  In  the 
light  of  the  Are,  wblcb  bad  revived, 
Toussalnt    Lumlneau    made    baste    to 

"On  the  contrary,  Matburin,  I  will 
now  t«ll  yon  all.  Your  brother  Fran- 
cois has  refused  to  return  home—" 

"I  thought  sol" 

The  Invalid  bad  moved  back  between 
tbe  two  beds,  as  far  as  possible  from 
tbe  lamp,  which  stood  on  one  end  of 
tbe  table,  and  there,  in  tbe  deep  shad- 
ow, he  lay  in  wait,  as  It  were,  for  bis 
father's  words.  The  bands  '  wbicb 
grasped  bis  crutches  trembled  so  vio- 
lently that  the  very  bed  curtains  shook. 
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"But  Fromeiitiere,"  resumed  the 
farmer,  "cannot  stay  as  II  is.  1  tiave 
Bent  a  message  by  Rosette  to  the  sis- 
ters Mlcbelonue.  Either  Adelaide  or 
Veronica  will  go  to  the  Socage  for  me, 
and  bring  back  Jean  Nesmy." 

"Ah,  taa!  Yon  are  going  to  marry 
Rosette!" 

"Yea,  my  friend." 

"To  a  hireling,  whom  you  bad  dlM- 
charged!"— 

"I  propose  to  take  him  back." 

"An  outlandish  oaf  from  the  Socage!" 

"An  Industrious  fellow.  Matburln, 
and  one  who  always  loved  this  place." 

"And  iH  he  to  live  at  FromentlflreT" 

"Where  else?  I  must  have  one  son  to 
help  me." 

■■And  what  about  me?  What  will 
you  do  with  me?" 

All  the  anguish  whlcb  be  bad  endured 
In  silence,  all  the  wrath  be  had  hitherto 
restrained,   flamed  in   bis  reproachful 

"So  I  must  go  on  suffering,  doing  the 
will  of  others— I,  who  am  tbe  eldest, 
and  have  the  best  right  here." 

"My  child,"  replied  the  father,  very 
gently,  "you  will  live  with  us  as  you  do 
now.  You  will  do  what  you  can,  and 
no  one  will  ever  reproach  you.  I  prom- 
ise you  that  nothing  shall  ever  t>e  done 
without  consulting  you.  And  you  will 
BdU  have  your  home  at  the  farm  after 
I  am  dead." 

"Not  I.  I  win  take  orders  from  no- 
body but  a  man  of  my  own  name!  It 
needs  a  Lumineau  to  take  commaud 

"You're  touching  on  the  sharpest  sor- 
row of  my  life,  Matburln," 

But  the  cripple  went  on  with  unabat- 
ed violence: 

"I  could  have  borne  Francois— or  even 
Andr6!  But  Rosette  and  ber  Boqnin 
shall  never  lord  It  here!  I  am  at  home, 
I  tell  yoQ,  and  It  is  my  turn  now!" 

"My  poor  child,  yon  cannot!" 

The  serge  bed-curtains  moved  again, 
and,  cbotUng  with  rage,  the  unfortu- 


nate youth  made  two  steps  forward — 

"Do  I  not  know  when  work  is  well 
done?" 

"Yes." 

"Can  1  not  buy  a  pair  of  oxen  to  drag 
me  about  in  a  cart  and  punt  for  myself? 
Answer  me!" 

"Yes,  my  boy." 

"Then  what's  to  hinder  my  managing 
tbe  farm?  Hands?  I  will  hire  them! 
A  housekeeper?    I  will  get  one!" 

Matburln  bad  advanced  as  far  as  tbe 
comer  of  the  table,  by  which  he  puUed 
himself  up  to  hia  full  height,  though 
keeping  his  balance  with  difficulty. 

"One  who  has  more  heart  than  all 
the  rest  of  you  put  together.  She 
knows  that  I  am  better.  She  has  all 
but  promised  to  marry  me  as  I  am. 
When  I  have  ber  word—" 

"Oh,  my  poor  lad,  never  trust  what 
tbe  girls  say!  Only  fathers  and 
mothers  can  care  for  such  as  you! 
Y'ou're  not  welt  to-night!  You  stagger! 
Lie  down— I  will  help  you!" 

The  Invalid  attempted  no  reply.  A 
dimness  came  over  his  eyes,  and  his 
bead  dropped  toward  one  shoulder.  H« 
threw  up  bis  arms  like  a  drowning 
man  who  sboutB  for  aid,  and  would 
have  fallen  backward  if  his  father  bad 
not  caught  bim.  His  falntness  lasted 
but  a  few  seconds,  however. 

Hardly  was  he  laid  on  tbe  cheat  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed  when  he  opened 
his  eyes,  looked  steadily  at  bis  faOier, 
and  said,  putting  his  band  to  the  back 
of  his  neck: 

"Yon  Bee  It  Is  nothing  but  the  patn 
you  gave  me  by  what  yon  said.  I  am 
not  111." 

His  anger  was  all  gone,  but  tbere 
was  Infinite  sadness  in  hts  eyes,  min- 
gled with  tbe  terror  whlcb  men  ever 
bring  back  from  a  sudden  glimpse  of 
death. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  asked  the  farmer. 

Mathnrtn  shrugged  his  Bhonldera, 
and  began  to  undress  himself  without 
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assistance.  He  took  off  bis  waistcoat. 
folded  It  and  laid  It  upoB  tbe  chest. 

"No,  I'll  go  to  bed  by  myself.  I  want 
to  be  quiet" 

Tben  be  added  In  a  voice  that  trem- 
bled like  his  hands: 

"You'd  better  go  and  meet  Rosette! 
Sbe  win  have  things  to  say  to  you;  and 
tbe  nlgbt  ie  very  dark  and  tbe  roads 
not  safe." 

Well  knowing  tbe  danger  of  contra- 
dicting bis  son  at  such  a  time,  tbe 
farmer  offered  no  remonstrance.  "I 
will  go  as  far  as  tbe  high-road,  Matb- 
urin,"  he  said,  "and  tell  the  boy  to  sit 
np  In  tbe  bake-house." 

But  he  stopped  short  of  tbe  bigbway, 
feeling  very  uneaay.  After  proceeding 
for  a  hundred  yards  or  so  along  tbe 
farm-road  In  tbe  rain,  be  retraced  his 
steps,  and,  not' liking  to  excite  Matb- 
urln  by  going  back  to  the  llTlng-room 
before  the  latter  had  become  quite 
calm,  he  tnmed  Into  tbe  stables  to  see 
If  all  was  right  wltb  the  beasts.  What 
be  did  not  guess  was,  that  Mathurin 
had  slipped  out  close  behind  him.  The 
farmer  bad  not  gone  ten  steps  beyond 
tbe  enclosure  of  Fromentiere,  when  the 
Invalid  also  cr^t  into  the  court,  clos- 
ing the  door  of  the  living-room  cau- 
tiously behind  him,  and  so  making,  by 
way  of  tbe  threshing-floor,  for  the  path 
across  the  meadow. 

His  extraordinary  energy  and  the 
morbid  tension  of  biB  nerves  upheld 
him.  A  mad  Idea,  t>om  of  bis  misery 
and  bis  long  musings.  Impelled  bim  to 
a  wild  adventure  upon  that  dreadful 
night.  He  would  go  to  bis  lost  love. 
He  would  appeal,  from  tbe  pain,  tbe 
atTronts,  and  the  bum  Illation  be  bad 
endnred,  to  her  who  bad  been  the  arbl- 
tresa  of  bis  destiny  once — and  always. 
He  would  say  to  her:  "I  have  only  you 
left!  The  rest  have  all  turned  ngalnst 
me.  Say  that  you  love  me.  and  I'll  be 
looked  down  upon,  at  home,  no  more! 
Save  me,  F^llcit^  Gauvritl" 

He  made  bis  way  rapidly  by  the  path- 
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way  alongside  the  park,  heedless  of  th« 
darkness,  the  slippery  ground,  the  two 
stiles  wblcb  be  bad  to  pass.  From 
time  to  time,  like  a  child  In  mischief 
who  fears  pursuit,  be  turned  his  bead 
and  listened.  Sounds  came  to  bim  upon 
tbe  wind,  but  they  were  mere  country 
Bounds— the  swlsb  of  the  young  elms  in 
tbe  tempest,  the  sharp  stroke  of  rain- 
drops iqion  tiles,  and  once,  the  rumble 
of  a  railway  train,  far  away  off  In  the 
direction  of  Challans. 

Tben  Idatburln  made  his  way  down 
the  sloping  meadow,  and  so  dark  was  It 
that  he  bad  twice  to  retrace  his  steps 
before  he  found  the  little  haven  where 
the  cattle  went  to  drink.  He  flung  him- 
self Into  the  Hrst  boat  which  he  touched 
wltb  tbe  end  of  bis  crutch,  and  shoved 
it  off  wltb  a  single  push  of  bis  pole; 
not.  however,  Into  the  canal  which  led 
straight  to  the  Perrler  and  Seull^re 
farms,  but  Into  a  ditch  upon  tbe  left 
which   was  rarely  navigated. 

There  was  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
l>oat,  and  It  bubbled  up  between  the 
planks  as  the  craft  tipped  from  side  to 
side,  wetting  tbe  legs  of  the  lame  man, 
who  took  no  notice.  What  mattered  to 
him  the  wetness  of-  his  feet,  tbe  ley 
rain,  the  darkness,  tbe  tangled  grasses 
that  often  barred  his  advance,  the 
length  of  the  weary  route?  He  would 
make  bis  way  to  tbe  girl  over  yonder, 
at  whatever  cost,  speak  to  her  without 
witnesses,  and  that  at  once. 

The  night  was  so  black  that  Math- 
urln  could  liarely  see  the  prow  of  his 
boat.  Ever  since  sunset  the  wind  bad 
I>een  heaping  up  tbe  fog  upon  the  Ma- 
rals.  till  now  the  country  was  complete- 
ly submerged  and  hidden  under  the 
moving  mass.  Tbe  lowest  of  the 
clouds  actually  trailed  their  unwhole- 
some skirts  over  the  mounds  and  islets 
of  the  inundated  meadows.  Poisonous 
drops  fell  from  tall  reeds,  thatched  roofs 
and  the  long  rows  of  poplar-trees— 
forming  the  first  waves  of  that  prodi- 
gious flood  whence  tbe  men  Imprisoned' 
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In  the  Marals  would  bave  no  choice  but 
to  drlnK  fever. 

And  thronsh  that  night,  so  fraught 
with  manifold  pern,  Mathurln,  with 
congested  brain,  already  a  prey  to  the 
malady  which  had  lain  In  wait  for  him 
BO  long,  exhauated  himself  by  propel- 
ling the  l>oat.  He  flnog  himself  from 
Bide  to  Bide,  uncertain  whether  he  were 
on  the  right  track.  Sometimes  hla 
bresth  gave  out,  and  bis  strength 
seemed  all  to  leave  him.  His  enormouB 
chest  would  Incline  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  motionless  craft.  Then  suddenly 
— as  though  wakened  out  of  sleep — the 
Invalid  shook  himself,  became  con- 
Bdous  of  the  cold  night  air,  and  re- 
sumed bis  course.  As  he  peoetrated 
Into  the  wilder  part  of  the  Itlarals.  the 
shadows  about  him  became  more  popu- 
lous. Birds  rose  out  of  the  reeds  grazed 
by  the  voyager  In  ever-increasing  num- 
bers, for  It  waa  their  time  of  migration, 
and  they  soared  away,  letting  fall  thelt 
piercing  cries— lapwings,  black  ducks, 
woodcock,  and  plover.  They  circled 
about  above  the  boat  In  Invisible  bands, 
bafiled  by-the  swirlings  of  the  fog,  and 
every  time  he  heard  tbem  the  invalid 
shivered  and  said: 

"Why  do  you  scream  at  roe,  yon  evil 
birds?  Let  me  alone!  I'm  going  to 
»ee  Feilclte,  and  ahe'll  say  'yes,'  and 
ve  shall  he  married  after  all,  and  live 
at  Fromeatldre!" 

But  his  strength  was  falling.  Little 
by  little  his  dlzzlnefe  increased;  the 
movement  of  his  arms  became  more 
languid;  he  could  no  longer  see.  He 
continued  to  smite  the  banbs,  at  hap- 
hazard, with  the  end  of  his  pole,  until 
suddenly,  above  a  bit  of  submerged 
meadow-land,  In  a  space  of  clear  water 
Into  which  be  had  drifted  through  a 
break  In  the  lev^e,  the  boat  stood  stllL 
The  pole  dropped  from  Mathurln  Lu- 
mlneau's  fingers;  bis  eyes  dilated  with 
terror,  for  he  felt  the  death  wbich  had 
long  enchained  his  limbs  mounting  to 
bis  bra  Id. 


Once  more  he  lifted  himself  up,  and. 
called  through  tbe  dark  In  a  terrible 
voice:  "Faieite!  Father'"  Then  his 
body  swayed,  his  hand  began  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  with  llpa  yet 
apart  he  fell  headlong  Into  tbe  bottom 
of  the  boat 

Through  tbe  labyrinth  of  ditches  an- 
other boat  was  making  Its  way  at  full 
speed.  lu  front  of  It,  and  almost  graz- 
ing the  surface  of  tbe  flood,  was  a  lan- 
tern suspended  on  a  stick— a  feebln 
star,  swaying  with  the  boat,  and  smit- 
ten by  the  wind  as  It  furrowed  the 
canals.  The  father  had  discovered 
Mathurin'a  flight  and  was  pursuing 
him.  About  him,  also,  the  birds  arose 
In  flocks,  and  as  their  wings  gleamed 
white  In  the  light  of  the  lantern,  Toua- 
salnt  Lumlueau  cried  aloud:  "Can  none 
of  the  lot  of  yon  tell  me  where  he  IsJ" 
But  what  said  their  multitudinous 
voices  in  reply?  At  every  place  where 
tbe  canals  crossed  he  climbed  upon 
the  atem  of  bis  t>oat,  and  peered  lu 
every  direction,  shouting  In  a  stentor- 
ian voice  tbe  name  of  his  child.  Twice 
a  poacher  scrambled  back  upon  the 
solid  turf;  and  twice  a  farm-house  wId- 
dow  opened,  and  a  voice  called  out  of 
tbe  darkness: 
"What  do  you  want?" 
"My  son." 

But  to  this  answer  there  was  no  re- 
joinder. 

At  last,  Toussaint  Lumlneau  fancied 
that  he  heard  a  feeble  cry  very  far  ofl! 
in  the  fog,  and  Instantly  turning  out 
of  the  broad  water-way  which  led  to 
Perrler,  he  followed  that  sound  upon 
the  left.  From  time  to  time  he  shouted 
In  response,  but  heard  nothing  more, 
and  fearing  to  lose  his  way,  he  lifted 
the  lantern  and  swung  It  over  the 
banks  on  either  side,  looking  for  traces 
of  tbe  pole— If  any  such  might  be. 

At  tbe  end  of  a  few  yards  be  discov- 
ered a  fresh  furrow  in  the  mud,  and 
then  another.  A  boat  had  certainly 
passed  that  way.    Could  It  have  been 
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Mathurln's?  The  boat  bad  apparently 
made  a  complete  circuit  oC  tbe  meadow, 
but  where  had  It  iBsned  from  the  ditch? 
The  farmer  peered  among  the  reeds  at 
every  crosBlng,  but  without  succesR; 
the  traces  bad  all  disappeared.  He 
was  about  returning,  when  there  swam 
Into  the  light  of  hia  lantern  a  floating 
bit  of  wood.  He  stopped  with  a  suddeu 
presentiment  of  misfortune,  and  recog- 
nised one  of  the  puntiog-poles  belong- 
ing to  Fromentl«re.  It  was  being 
driven  by  the  wind  toward  the  place 
where  the  ditch  had  overflowed  Its 
banks  and  commnnlcated  wltb  the 
submerged  meadow.  The  farmer  In- 
stantly cottcluded  that  his  son  had  cap- 
sized, and  shouted  lustily: 

"Hold  on,  Mathnrln!  I'm  coming. 
Hold  faatr' 

He  Ufted  the  boat  with  one  stroke  of 
his  pole  and  thrust  It  Into  the  cbaQDel: 

"Where  are  yon,  Mathtirln?' 

Over  the  free  water,  amid  the  gniK- 
llng  waves,  he  bad  advanced  about 
thirty  yards,  when  he  was  pitched 
abruptly  forward,  and  kneeling  down 
be  spread  his  arms  abroad  and  groped 
until  bis  band  encountered  the  stern  of 
another  boat,  wblcb  be  seised  and 
p-'lled  alongside.  Then  be  turned  the 
light  of  bis  lantern  that  way,  and  saw, 
lying  upon  his  side  In  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  Mathurln,  quite  motionless. 

TnmbTIng  over  the  side  of  the  other 
punt,  which  dipped  until  It  was  even 
with  the  water,  Toussaint  touched  the 
temples  of  the  prostrate  man;  they  did 
not  throb.  Be  felt  the  bands;  they 
were  icy.  He  put  bis  lips  to  the  ear 
and  called  twice— "Mathnrln!" 

"Answer  me,  my  child,"  he  prayed. 
"Answer  me!  Or  move  the  tip  of  yonr 
finger  to  show  that  yon  hear!" 

But  bis  child's  fingers  did  not  move, 
nor  did  the  lips  under  the  blond  beard- 
still  parted  with  the  last  cry  of  the 
escaping  soul. 

"Oh,  my  God,"  cried  Toussaint  Ln- 
minean,  upon  bis  knees,  "let  him  not 
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have  died  before  bis  Easter  Commun- 
ion 1" 

Then  he  stripped  off  bis  waist-coat 
and  laid  It  over  the  chest  and  shoulders 
of  his  boy,  tucking  It  In  like  a  coverlet; 
after  which  be  al>audoned  his  own 
i>oat,  and  pushed  out  of  the  meadow 
the  one  which  carried  Mathnrln.  A 
grain  of  hope  sustained  blm  and  lent 
strength  to  bis  old  arms.  He  must  find 
help;  and,  standing  upright  In  the  en- 
deavor to  get  bis  bearings  In  the  thick 
night,  he  bad  advanced  a  considerable 
distance  before  he  discerned  a  farm- 
light.  As  the  ray  brightened  amid  the 
fog,  the  boat  glided  forward  more 
smoothly,  and  Lumineau  recognized. 
by  the  position  of  the  doors  and  the 
brlghtlj-UIumlned  windows,  the  farm 
that  he  was  approacbing.  Alas!  It  was 
the  SeuU&re,  and  they  were  making  a 
night  of  It  Sotmds  of  laughter,  sing- 
ing, and  the  whining  notes  of  an  accor- 
dion floated  alMut  the  walls,  and  were 
carried  away  by  the  wind.  The  farmer 
skirted  the  long,  brown  hillock  and 
passed  on.  But,  pnn ting  still  with  all 
his  might,  he  looked  to  see  whether  the 
mass  of  shadow  which  represented 
Matburln  bad  moved;  and  seeing  it 
quite  still,  be  said  to  himself,  "My 
child  Is  dead." 

Five  hundred  yards  farther  on,  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  canal,  he  knew 
now  that  there  was  another  house,  and 
for  this  he  made  rapidly.  For  It  was 
Terre-Aymont,  the  home  of  bis  good 
friend  Masaonneau,  the  Hlgh-and- 
Mlghty;  and,  dinging  the  chain  of  his 
tioat  round  the  trunk  of  a  willow,  Lu- 
mineau landed  and  ran  toward  the 
house  door,  crying; 

"Help,  High-and-Mlgbty!    Help!" 

On  the  muddy  slope  of  tnrf ,  between 
the  farm  of  Terre-Aymont  and  the  wil- 
low to  which  the  boat  bad  been  made 
fast,  lights  began  to  gleam;  there  were 
the  moving  forms  of  men  and  of  wom- 
en— cries,  and  sobs,  and  broken  prayers. 

All  the  sleeping  household  bad  sprung 
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to  its  feet  Id  an  Instaat,  and  was  al- 
ready gatberlDg  upon  the  bank.  Mas- 
•onneau  wanted  to  carry  Mathurln  iDto 
the  ball  of  Terre-Aymont.  and  send  for 
a  doctor  from  Challans,  but  Touaaaiat 
Lumlneau.  when  be  bad  ouce  more 
scanned  and  felt  the  body  of  his  son, 
replied: 

"No,  High -and- Mighty!  His  sufFer- 
Ings  are  orer.  I  will  take  bim  back  to 
Promentifire." 

Then  the  maaler  of  Terre-Aymont 
beckoned  to  two  young  men,  who  stood 
apart,  their  brown  heads  touching  one 
another,  and  g&zing  ss  though  tbey 
beheld  death  for  the  first  time. 

"My  lads,"  be  Bald,  "go  and  get  out 
our  great  boat." 

They  departed.  In  search  of  the  tuat, 
which  was  moored,  as  It  happened.  In 
one  of  the  meadows  adJolnlDg  Seuliere, 
and  as  they  passed  they  told  what  had 
happened  to  the  revellers  there. 

It  was  near  ten  o'clock  when  the 
body  of  Matburin  Lumlneau  was  laid 
reverently,  and  by  loving  hands,  in  the 
great  boat  commonly  used  for  carrying 
fodder,  and  which  bad  so  often  been 
seen  wending  Its  way  among  the  mead- 
ows, laden  with  new  hay,  with  one  of 
the  cblldrei  of  Terre-Aymont  singing 
atop.  The  youth  was  laid  In  the  middle 
of  the  boat  and  mother  Maasonnean 
spread  over  him  a  clean,  white  sheet, 
and  placed  a  bronze  crucifix  above  his 
breast.  Touaaalnt  Lumlneau  sat  back 
at  the  head  of  his  child,  and  In  the 
prow  the  two  sons  of  Terre-Aymont 
piled  their  poles  In  unison.  While  a 
couple  of  lanterns  set  at  their  feet 
lighted  the  boatmen  upon  their  way. 

The  boat  parted  from  the  bank  amid 
a  sound  of  sobbing,  and  passed  slowly 
along  the  broad  canal  against  the  wind 
and  the  driving  mists  of  the  Marals. 

As  they  drew  close  to  SeuUfire,  a 
voice  cried,  "There  they  are!  I  see  the 
lights,  and  hear  the  poles." 

The  doors  of  the  two  rooms  were 
throwD  wide,  and  the  lamplight  stream- 
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ing  outward— ad  own  the  slope  upon 
which  the  house  was  built— fell  on  the 
few  slender  trees  that  bordered  the 
fosse,  turning  them  white  In  the  dark- 
ness. Then  those  who  had  been  mak- 
ing merry  at  Gauvrlt's— both  young 
men  and  maidens— issued  from  the  door 
In  a  long  procession,  and  came  down 
to  the  barge,  to  salute  the  passing  woe. 
Pell-mell  and  heedless  of  their  fine 
clothes,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  In 
tlie  ooze,  their  aprons  and  hafr-rlbbons 
fluttering  In  the  wind,  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  white  shroud  that  covered 
the  form  of  the  cripple— their  elder  by 
only  a  few  years— and  upon  old  Lu- 
minean  who  sat  behind  the  body  wltti 
his  bead  bowed  low— almost  as  motlon- 
Tesa  as  the  other. 

Last  of  all  came  a  tall  girl,  whose 
blue  kerchief  and  gold  chain  gleamed 
In  the  stronger  light  near  the  doorway, 
and  who  had  to  be  held  up,  as  she  knelt, 
by  a  companion  upon  either  aide. 

All  were  silent  as  tbe  bark  passed 
on  and  was  engulfed  by  tbe  night.  The 
sound  made  by  the  poles  as  they  smote 
tbe  water  grew  fainter,  tbe  furrows 
which  had  been  drawn  upon  Its  sur- 
face faded  away,  the  white  patch  repre- 
senting the  shroud  disappeared;  and, 
last  of  all,  the  dim  halo  due  to  the  light 
shed  by  tbe  two  lanterns  over  the 
meadows  also  vanished. 

"Poor,  Big  Lumlneau!  the  handsomest 
of  all  our  boys!" 

Far  away  In  tbe  Marals  the  father 
wept  above  what  lay  before  bIm;  and. 
when  he  lifted  bis  eyes  to  the  pair  Is 
the  p«)w  who  poled  so  skillfully- the 
two  fine  lads  who  had  remained  loyal 
to  their  bome  and  tbe  land— he  wept 
again. 

XIX. 

RENOVATION. 

The  second  week  of  April  In  that  year 
was  very  warm  through  all  tbe  MaralK 
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of  VendCe,  and  spring  was  perceived 
to  be  at  hand.  Tbe  'btack-tborn  busbes 
and  tbe  wlUowa  were  tbe  first  to  start. 
Tbef  were  not  yet  In  bloBsom,  but  tbey 
were  budded,  and  tbe  buds  of  tboae 
treeB  bare  a  perfume  of  tbelr  own 
wblch  filled  tbe  country  side.  Tbe  moss 
In  tbe  meadows,  from  wblcb  tbe  flood 
bad  retired,  thrust  up  Its  little  winged 
protutKraiicea  between  tbe  blades  of 
springing  grass.  The  lapwing  was 
bnllding  Its  nest;  tbe  horaea  which  had 
been  tnmed  out  to  pasture  galloped  In 
tbe  aanablne  along  the  banks  of  tbe 
canala— where  they  once  more  found 
solid  footing.  The  lagoons  were  blue 
and  tbe  clouds  were  white,  for  tbe  hour 
of  Joy  had  struck. 

One  afternoon  in  that  week  Tous- 
salnt  Lumlneau  stood,  amid  the  reviv- 
ing world,  at  tbe  gateway  of  the  farm- 
road.  He  was  on  the  lookout  for  Ade- 
laide Mlchelonne,  whom  be  bad  seat  a 
week  before  to  the  bamlet  of  Cbatel- 
Ilers.  And  the  Mlchelonne  had  written 
of  tbe  success  of  ber  embaasy— and  that 
she  was  bringing  l>ack  with  her  from 
tbe  Socage  tbe  humble  laborer,  who 
was  to  be  the  husband  of  Bosette— the 
staff  and  stay,  and  the  master,  some- 
time, of  Fromentiere.  Veronica  had 
set  out  in  tbe  morning  to  meet  ber  sis- 
ter. Rosette  bad  gone  with  her,  and  It 
waa  now  time  (or  her  to  appear  down 
yonder,  at  the  turn  of  the  road— all 
together  In  tbe  gig  drawn  by  the  red 
mare,  between  tbe  wheat-flelds  that 
rippled  In  the  breeze.  Tbe  farmer 
awaited  them  upon  the  gate  through 


which  had  gone— alas!  to  return  no 
more — one  after  another,  the  sons  of 
tbe  place.  That  gate  he  would  himself 
open  to  those  who  were  coming.  Doubt- 
less bis  heart  was  sad.  Life  had  been 
hard  for  him,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
future  could  hardly  be  called  flattering. 
Would  tbe  land  be  sold  presently,  and 
to  whom?  Bven  as  he  stood  there,  pre- 
pared to  welcome  tbe  man  who  was  to 
come  after  him,  ToussainC  Lumlneau 
said  to  himself  that  tbe  old  tradition 
drew  near  Its  end,  and  that  no  one 
knew  how  much  longer  the  names  of 
tbe  estate  and  tbe  farm— Inseparable 
for  BO  many  years— would  remain  tbe 

But  he  waa  too  old  and  of  too  good 
a  race  not  to  be  hopeful.  Tbe  blood 
wblch  coursed  through  bis  veins  car- 
ried along  Its  current  a  seed  of  eternal 
youth.  It  mlgbt  seem  lo  have  perished, 
but  there  was  vitality  In  it  still. 

A  dull,  measured  sound,  like  tbe  beat- 
ing of  a  flail,  became  audible  through 
tbe  warm  air,  far-oEt  In  the  direction 
of  Cballaus.  Tousaalnt  knew  the  gait 
of  bis  red  mare — the  trot  with  which 
ahe  came  gaily  back  from  fair,  or  feast, 
or  wedding;  and  he  raised  bis  bead  and 
Celt  life  and  courage  revive  once  more 
within  him. 

Then,  when  he  discerned  between  the 
old  trees,  now  putting  forth  new  ver- 
dure, hia  happlneaa  hastening  toward 
bim,  he  opened  his  anus  wide  and 
waved  bla  bat,  shouting: 

"Welcome  to  my  Rosette,  and  Jean 
Nearoy!" 
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THE  TINKERING  OF  HYMNS. 


Uore  than  a  bundred  years  ago  John 
Wesley  wrote,  as  UGual  very  sarcasti- 
cally, about  certain  editors  who  had 
taken  and  altered  bis  own  end  hla 
brother's  hymns.  "I  desire  they  would 
not  attempt  to  mend  them,"  said  he, 
"for  they  really  are  not  able;  uone  of 
them  Is  able  to  mend  cither  the  sense 
or  the  verse.  Therefore  I  must  beg  of 
them  one  of  these  two  favors:  either 
to  let  them  stand  Just  as  they  are,  to 
take  them  for  better  for  worse,  or  to 
add  the  true  meaning  la  the  margin  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  that  we  may 
no  longer  be  accountable  either  for  the 
nonsense  or  the  doggerel  of  other 
men."  This  was  a  reasonable  request, 
but  unfortunately  Wesley  preached 
what  he  did  not  himself  practice,  for 
both  he  and  his  brother  deliberately 
altered  the  hymns  of  Isaac  Watts  and 
others,  and  without  saying  a  word 
about  It,  too.  James  Montgomery  was 
In  the  same  boat.  He  complained  bit- 
terly of  what  he  called  the  special  cross 
of  hymn- writers.  Tet  be  himself  al- 
tered hymns  in  his  "Christian  Psalm- 
ist"; and  there  Is  a  charming  naltxti 
in  the  following,  written  of  the  occa- 
sion on  which  he  had  been  assisting 
Thomas  Cotterlll  to  bring  out  the 
"Sheffield  Hymn  Book"  in  1819:  "Good 
Mr.  Ootterlll  and  I  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  lat>or  and  care  upon  the  compi- 
lation of  tbat  book,  clipping.  Interlin- 
ing, and  remodelling  hymns  of  all 
sorts,  as  we  thought  we  could  correct 
the  sentiment  or  Improve  the  expres- 
sion. We  so  altered  some  of  Cowper's 
that  the  poet  would  hardly  know 
them."  It  Is  seldom  that  the  hymn 
cobbler  is  so  frank.  He  still  clips,  and 
Interlines  and  remodels,  Just  as  Mont- 
gomery and  good  Mr.  Cotterlll  did,  but 
as  a  rule  he  leaves  us  to  find  out  for 
ourselves  the  exact  measure  of  his  im- 


pertinences in  that  way.  Now  and 
again  he  makes  confession  In  a  series 
of  notes  at  the  end  of  his  collection, 
but  he  Is  ingenuous  enough  to  confine 
these  notes  to  a  particular  edition 
which,  to  the  great  public  who  tiw 
hymns,  Is  practically  an  idUUm  ie  Ium. 
And  so  the  cutting  and  carving  contla- 
uea,  only  those  who  make  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  knowing  really  to 
what  extent 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  have 
to  say,  but  it  Is  nevertheless  true,  that 
no  hymn  book  for  actual  use  In  public 
worship  has  ever  been  prepared.  In 
which  the  original  tests  of  a  consider^ 
able  number  of  Its  hyinns  have  not 
been  tampered  with.  One  may  find  a. 
collection  edited  on  purely  literary 
principles  In  which  the  hymns  are 
given  according  to  the  authors'  orig- 
inals; but  literary  principles  and  adap- 
tation to  worship  appear  to  be  quite 
Incompatible.  The  latest  example  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  seen  In  the  "Church 
Hymnary",  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  three  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  musically  edited  by  Sir 
John  Stalner.  The  "Church  Hymnary" 
Is  no  greater  an  offender  than  many  of 
Us  predecessors;  Indeed,  its  texts  are 
probably,  as  a  whole,  purer  than  those 
of  any  of  the  better-known  collections; 
but  several  of  the  alterations  made  or 
adopted  by  the  committee  raise  again 
In  such  a  way  the  question  of  an  edi- 
tor's right  to  tinker  an  author's  orig- 
inal that  It  may  be  well  to  give  the 
subject  some  special  consideration.  All 
church-golhg  people  are,  or  ought  to  Iw. 
interested  in  hymns,  and  it  Is  only 
right  that  they  should  know  to  what 
extent  the  materials  of  their  praise 
have  been  interfered  with  by  those  who 
provide  these  materials. 
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At  the  ontaet  it  has,  of  course,  to  be 
admitted  that  there  are  manr  cases  In 
which  a  change  from  an  author's  orig- 
inal maj*  not  onlf  be  JustlHable,  but 
ahsolutelf  necessary  in  order  to  make 
aense.  Thus,  In  "The  radiant  morn 
hath  passed  away",  Mr.  Godfrey 
Thrlng  wrote  originally,  "Our  life  Is 
but  a  fading  dawn",  which  is  nonsense, 
since  a  dawn  does  not  fade,  but  passes 
into  the  blaze  of  noontide.  Again, 
when  Toplady  In  "Rock  of  Ages"  wrote 
"When  my  eyestrlngs  break  In  death", 
he  was  much  better  replaced  by  the 
line  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
Similarly,  the  change  from  "Harblbow 
all  (be  welkin  rings"  to  "Hark!  the 
herald  angels  sing"  was  JnstlQed  by 
the  circumstance  that  "welkin"  is  an 
archaic  word  long  since  disused  In 
common  language.  When  Charles 
Wesley,  In  "Come,  O  Thou  Traveller 
Unknown",  writes,  "To  me,  to  all,  Thy 
bowels  move,"  the  word  "mercies"  is 
excusably  substituted  for  "bowels", 
since  the  old-time  meaning  of  the  lat- 
ter term  Is  now  quite  obsolete.  The 
opening  Hues  of  Wesley's  fine  Ascen- 
sion bymn  nsed  to  read: 


The  reading  now  is:  "Taken  from  our 
wlsbful  eyes",  which  is  as  clearly  an 
Improvement  as  the  subatitntlon  of 
"panting"  for  "gasping"  In  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  same  hymn.  In  "Crown 
Him  with  many  crowns",  the  original 
referred  to  the  "rich  wounds"  of  the 
Crucified  Christ,  but  the  adjective  has 
long  since  been  wisely  removed.  In  an- 
other bymn,  "Yiew  Him  grovelling  in 
tbe  garden"  has  given  place  to  "View 
Him  stricken  In  the  garden";  while 
Wesley's  "So  freely  spilt  for  me"  has 
become  "So  freely  shed  tor  me".  The 
author  of  "O  bappy  band  of  pilgrims" 
wrote.  In  tbe  fifth  verse,  "What  are 
they  but  vaunt  couriers",  and  now  we 


sing,  "What  are  ttaey  but  the  heralds," 
which  is  certainly  better.  Cowper,  In 
bis  "Hark!  my  soul,  it  Is  the  Lord." 
bad  the  line  "And  when  wounded, 
healed  thy  wound",  an  awkward  tau- 
tology, which  has  been  avoided  by  mak- 
ing the  third  word  "bleeding".  Some- 
times a  change  may  be  necessary  fjr 
metrical  reasons.  Thus,  in  Lyte's 
evening  hymn,  "Abide  with  me",  tbe 
tbe  last  line  of  tbe  fourth  verse  reads 
In  the  original:  "Come,  Friend  of  sin- 
ners, and  thus  abide  with  me",  wbtcb 
gives  a  syllable  too  much,  thus  justify- 
ing the  deletion  of  tbe  "and".  It  Is 
only  by  slight  revisions  sncb  as  this 
that  it  Is  possible  to  use  at  all  Sir 
Thomas  Brown's  hymn  "Tbe  night  Is 
come,  like  to  tbe  day"  (an  admirable 
rendering  of  which  for  use  in  worship 
has  been  made  by  George  Macdonald), 
Jeremy  Taylor's  bymn  on  Christ's  en- 
try Into  Jerusalem,  and  one  or  two 
other  lyrics  that  were  not  originally 
writen  with  a  view  to  being  snng. 

These  are  mild  cases  oC  tinkering,  to 
which  no  reasonable  being  wonld  ob- 
ject; they  are  made  on  purely  literary 
grounds,  and  do  not  affect  the  sense. 
When  It  comes  to  defacing  a  hymn  In 
order  to  bring  that  hymn  Into  harmony 
with  a  particular  theological  creed,  it 
Is  an  altogether  different  matter.  Tbe 
practice  has  naturally  enough  been  de- 
fended. Thna,  one  says  an  editor  must 
"see  to  It  that  tbe  verses  are  in  gener- 
al agreement  with  the  religious  views 
of  the  congregations  for  whose  use  bis 
bymnal  Is  Intended.  Sucb  considera- 
tions render  alterations  in  the  case  of 
certain  hymns,  if  they  are  to  be  In- 
cluded, imperatively  necessary".  An- 
other says  that  "many  hymns,  with- 
out some  alteration  or  omission,  could 
not  have  been  used  In  our  Church  of 
England  service".  A  third  declares 
that  it  Is  "Impossible  to  adbere  In 
every  case  to  tbe  form  In  which  hymns 
first  appeared,  or  even  where  altered 
by   tbeir  authors   to    tbe   text   finally 
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adopted  by  them".  It  Is  obTloue  tbat, 
fr  we  are  to  allow  this  principle — or 
want  of  principle — to  rule,  we  must 
have  as  maor  dltTereut  renderings  of 
certain  bymns  as  we  have  different 
cborches  and  oreeda. 

And  that  is,  practically.  Just  what  we 
do  bave.  Tbe  writer  once  met  wltb  an 
extreme  case  In  which  an  entire  ver- 
sion of  tbe  metrical  Psalms  had  been 
made  solel;  to  meet  the  views  of  those 
who  opposed  the  use  of  musical  Instru- 
ments in  public  worship!  Every  refer- 
ence to  trumpets  and  sbawms  and 
harps  and  timbrels  and  what  not,  had 
been  nithlessl;  deleted  until  even  the 
Psalmist  blmseir  would  not  have  recog- 
nized tbe  result.  The  alterations  wbich 
have  b'een  made  In  this  way  are,  in- 
deed, almost  Incredible.  Every  theo- 
logical fad  tbat  ever  vexed  the  heart 
of  man  has  been  squeezed  Into  some 
hymn  or  other,  totally  regardless  of  the 
religious  views  of  the  author,  until  tbe 
sense  and  living  power  of  the  original 
bave  all  but  entirely  gone.  Thus  It  was 
that  a  strongly  CalvlnlstIc  Church,  ob- 
jecting to  tbe  universal  salvation  In- 
dicated In  the  lines- 


made  a  version  for  itself,  and  asked 
Its  elect  to  slug,  "Broken  for  you:  take, 
eat  and  live".  Even  the  "Cburcb 
Hymnary"  bas  a  suspicion  of  some- 
thing of  tbe  kind  when  it  changes  tbe 
line  "Dying  once  He  all  doth  save" 
In  Wesley's  "Christ  the  Lord  Is  risen 
to-day",  to  "Once  he  died  our  souls  to 
save".  And  Just  as  a  particular  church 
may  put  Its  particular  dogma  into  the 
month  of  a  writer  wno  baa  no  sym- 
pathy with  tbat  dogma,  so  a  particular 
belief  to  which  a  writer  may  have 
given  expression  In  a  hymn  may  be 
turned  entirely  round,  or  Its  expression 
altogether  removed.  There  are  several 
inatances   of    this   perversion    in   late 


bymnals.  Charlotte  EUlott.  for  ex- 
ample, believed  in  the  protection  of 
guardian  angels.  Hence  she  consist- 
ently wrote; 

Gbrlstias,  aeek  not  yet  repose. 
Hear  thy  guardian  angel  aay,  etc 

-  Tbia  proved  too  much  for  the  bjmual 
editor,  and  so  he  concocted  the  com- 
monplace and  utterly  Indefensible  line, 
"Cost  thy  dreams  of  ease  away," 
which  a  great  many  people  sing  wltb, 
the  Innocent  notion  that  it  is  the  au- 
thor's original.  Father  Faber  believed 
and  said  <ln  "Hark!  hark!  my  soul") 
that  "All  Journeys  end  In  welcome  to 
the  weary";  but  very  few  editors  allow 
him  to  express  the  belief,  their  version 
—or  perversion— being  "Faith's  Jour- 
neys end",  etc.  Faber,  indeed,  has 
been  peculiarly  unfortunate  In  tbe  mat- 
ter of  bis  hymns.  It  may  be  perfectly 
true  that  there  are  In  some  of  his  finest 
productions  "verses  whose  sentiment 
would  exclude  them  from  all  Protes- 
tant worship".  Bnt  then  there  Is  no 
need  to  take  such  hymns  Cor  Protes- 
tant worship.  Faber  never  wrote  his 
hymns  for  tbat  purpose,  and  one  has 
no  more  right  to  rob  him  of  the  expres- 
sion of  bis  own  particular  religions 
views  than  one  has  to  recast  the  the- 
ology of  "Paradise  Lost". 

Perhaps,  however.  It  will  be  better 
to  illustrate  out  case  by  showing  how 
one  or  two  of  the  very  greatest  hymns 
bave  been  dealt  wltb  as  a  whole  by  tbe 
cutting  and  carving  editors.  Let  us 
took  first  at  Newman's  "Lead,  kindly 
Light",  that  beautiful  hymn  which,  as 
Lord  Rosebery  put  it  In  a  recent  ad- 
dress, "expresses  in  most  glorious  lan- 
guage the  highest  of  all  aspirations". 
One  would  bave  thought  tbat  here,  at 
least,  was  a  lyric  which  not  even  the 
editorial  mangier  would  dare  to  med- 
dle with.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no 
limit  to  the  audacity  of  the  hymn  cob- 
bler.   As  a  rule,  he  is  too  much  of  a 
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coward  to  touch  the  work  of  llvlog 
writers;  hut  be  knew  that  the  author 
of  "Lead,  klodlr  Light"  was  practi- 
cally dead  to  the  world  from  the  time 
that  be  entered  tbe  Roman  commnnlon, 
and  BO  he  backed  ajid  defaced  hlB  mag- 
DlficcDt  bym  without  compunction  or 
fear  of  conseqaences.  Dr.  Horatius 
Bonar.  bimaelf  a  bymn-wrlter,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  lay  hands  on  it  In  1846, 
be  adopted  tbe  unwarrantable  altera- 
tion: "Lead,  Saviour,  lead  amid  th'  en- 
circling gloom,"  and  cbanged  "the  gar- 
ish day"  Into  "tbe  glare  of  day",  In 
both  of  wbicb  variations  he  has  been 
followed  by  later  editors.  In  one  hym- 
nal the  beantlful  Hue  la  the  third 
verse:  "O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag 
and  torrent"  gives  place  to  the  prosaic 
paraphrase:  "O'er  dale  and  bill, 
through  stream  and  torrent";  while  In 
some  half-dozen  collections  tbe  simple 
and  surely  nnobjectlonahle  phrase, 
"One  Btep  enough  tor  roe",  ie  trans- 
formed into  tbe  sibilant,  "One  step's 
enongh  for  me".  In  an  American 
hymnal  of  1860  we  have  "Send,  Lord, 
Tby  light  amid  th'  encircling  gloom", 
and,  ammig  other  distortions,  this  per 
version  of  the  third  verse; 

So  long  Thy  power  bath  blem'd  me, 
surely  still 

'Twill  lead  me  on. 
Through  dreary   hours,   through    pain 
and  sorrow,  till 
Tbe  night  Is  gone. 

For  editors  who  are  responsible  for 
such  things  as  these  there  should  be 
no  place  of  repeutence,  tbongh  tbey 
s«elc  It  carefully  and  with  tears.  Nor 
Is  tbia  tbe  sum  of  tbe  Indignity  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  Newman's 
bymn;  Blsbop  BIckeratetb  In  tbe 
"Hymnal  Companion",  of  which  he 
was  tbe  editor,  actually  added  to  It  a 
verse  of  his  orwn.  Here  Is  tbe  incredi- 
ble execresence,  part,  as  may  be  seen, 
repellantly  tantologlcal,  and  part  un- 
neceaaary: 
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Meantime,  along    the    nairotv,  meged 
patb 

Thyself  hast  trod. 
Lead,  Saviour,  lead  me  home  In  child- 
like'faith, 

Hom«  to  my  Ood, 
To  rest  forever  after  earthly  strife 
In  the  culm  light  of  eveilastlog  Ufe. 

This,  it  Is  almost  superfluous  to  re- 
mark, la  excused  by  the  author  on  theo- 
logical grounds.  Tbe  verse,  we  read, 
"^as  added  by  the  editor  from  a  sense 
of  need,  and  from  a  deep  conviction 
that  the  heart  of  the  belated  pilgrim 
can  only  Dud  rest  In  the  Light  of 
Light".  So  much  might  surely  have 
been  taken  for  granted;  and.  In  any 
case,  the  added  stanza  Is  entirely  re- 
dundant. If  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  It  Is  not  Newman's.  That  tbe 
Cardinal  himself  condemned  It,  hardly 
needs  to  be  said. 

We  have  seen  bow  Wesley  censured 
tbe  alterations  of  bis  hymns.  One  of 
bis  best-known  lyrics,  "Jean,  Lover 
of  my  soul,"  bas  suffered  as  much 
from  the  editorial  cobbler  as  any  hymn 
that  ever  was  written.  The  opening 
stanza  has  about  Dwenty  different  read- 
ings! An  early  objection  was,  of  course, 
taken  to  tbe  term  "Lover"  as  applied 
to  tSe  Saviour:  it  was  thought  not  to 
be  solemn  and  dignified  enough;  and  so 
attempts  were  made  to  Increase  the 
reverence  of  the  opening  line  by  tbe 
sacrifice  of  some  of  Its  pathos,  and  a 
good  deal  of  Its  poetry.  Thus,  we  have 
such  readings  as,  "Jesu,  Refuge  of  my 
soul",  "Jesus,  Saviour  of  my  soul". 
"Father,  Befuge  of  my  soul",  and  so 
on.  Then  followed  a  dllHculty  about 
tbe  Unes-^ 

While  the  nearer  waters  roll. 
While  tbe  iKvagieib  stlU  la  high. 

These  have  led  to  all  kinds  of  altera- 
tions—"While  the  billowa  near  me 
roll",  "White  the  raging  billows  roll", 
"While  the  threat'nlng  waters  roll", 
"While  tbe  ocean  round  us  rolls"  (ne- 
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cessltatlng,  of  course,  further  changes), 
"While  the  eathering  waters  roll,"  and 
other  Impertinences  Uterally  too  DU- 
merotiB  to  mentloa.  Nor  could  the 
simple  words  "Let  mp  tn  Tby  bosom 
fly"  be  left  alone.  One  wanted  to  have 
the  reading:  "To  Thy  sheltering  arms 
we  fly";  another  suggested:  "We  to 
Thee  for  safety  fly";  a  third  ventured 
on:  "To  Thy  raercy  we  would  fly".  In 
1863  Dr.  Kennedy  made  the  verse  run 
In  tbie  way: 

Jes<as,  refuge  of  my  soul. 
To  Thy  sheltering  arms  we  fl;; 

While  the  raelog  billows  roll, 
While  the  tempesf  s  i^r  Is  hlt^. 

It  Is  not  surprising  to  learn,  on  the 
authority  of  the  editor  of  the  "Diction- 
ary of  Hymnology",  that  in  the  whole 
range  of  bymnody  there  la  no  stanza 
or  portion  of  a  stanza  which  has  un- 
dergone so  many  alterations.  As  an 
editorial  curiosity  these  four  tines  of 
Wesley's  are,  In  fact,  in  their  trans- 
formations unique. 

Another  hymn  which  has  suffered 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  tinker  Is 
Mil  man's  beautiful  litany:  "When  our 
beads  are  bowed  with  woe".  Dr.  Mar- 
tlneau  made  a  perfect  travesty  of  It 
in  his  "Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer", 
garbled  every  stanza,  and  added  a 
closing  vei-ae  which,  as  one  critic  bas 
Justly  remarked.  Is  no  alteration  In  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  a  gratuitous  and 
unwarranted  substitution.  In  wblcb  the 
meaning  of  the  original  totally  disap- 
pears. Bishop  BIckerstetb  also  left  It 
bruised  and  mangled  when  he  printed 
It  In  bis  "Hymnal  Companion".  The 
construction  of  the  hymn  la  such  that 
the  second  stanza  of  each  pair  of  two 
Is  an  answering  counterpart  of  the 
stanza  preceding  It;  but  withont  regard 
to  this  important  circumstance  the 
Bishop  removed  the  stanza  beginning 
"When  the  solemn  deatb-bell  tolls", 
and  left  Its  companion  verse  "a  broken 
fragment  responsive  to  notblug".    Be- 
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sides  that,  a  concluding  verse  was 
tacked  on  to  the  hymn  by  some  un- 
known band,  whose  weak  Imitation 
only  reveals  more  fully  the  Iwauty  of 
Mllmau's  original. 

But  there  Is  more  to  be  said  about 
the  tinkering  to  which  this  hymn  has 
been  subjected.  The  expression  "Son 
of  Mary"  In  the  refrain  line  bas  been 
a  siumbllng  block  from  the  first,  and 
all  sorts  of  attempts  have  been  made 
to  get  rid  of  It.  We  have  had  "Son  of 
David",  "Man  of  Sorrows",  "Loving 
Saviour",  and  one  knows  not  wbat  all; 
anything.  Indeed,  but  that  which  Mil- 
man  wrote.  The  keynote  of  the  hymn 
Is  quite  evidently  the  Divine  humanity 
of  Christ;  but  the  silly  Protestant 
prejudice  against  the  name  of  the  Vir- 
gin being  mentioned  nas  most  effec- 
tively removed  this  grand  central  Idea. 
Some  years  ago  the  question  of  alter- 
ing the  line  was  being  tediously  debat- 
ed by  the  committee  charged  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Assembly  with  the 
preparation  of  an  ofllcial  collection  for 
that  church.  Several  of  the  members 
contended  that  to  leave  the  expression 
"Son  of  Mary"  would  tend  to  Marlol- 
Btry.  This  was  more  than  even  the 
gentle  Dr.  Robertson  of  Greyfriars 
Church,  Edinburgh,  could  stand.  Ris- 
ing, with  flushed  face,  be  cried  excited- 
ly, "That  phrase  t^n  only  lead  to  Marl- 
olatry  when  our  congregations  consist 
of  bom  Idiots."  So  It  Is.  And  yet  here 
we  have  the  "Church  Hymnary",  with 
the  old  reading,  "Man  of  Sorrows"— a 
concession,  as  we  have  been  told,  to 
the  Irish  Presbyterians.  Mllman  sac- 
rificed to  the  Irish  Presbyterians  be- 
cause the  Irish  Presbyterians  "find 
themselves  In  the  midst  of  prevailing 
Romanism,  with  all  Its  errors"!  One 
may  ask  whether  It  Is  an  error  to  bring 
out  the  humanity  of  Christ  In  a  hymn 
meant  for  public  worship.  That  the 
Saviour  was  the  Son  of  God  might, 
perhaps,  be  questioned,  but  surely  not 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  Mary,    This 
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prepoateroua  prejudice  against  every- 
thlne  wblcb  Is  supposed  tobave  tbe 
taint  of  Bomanlem  has  led,  as  much  as 
an7tblng,to  themangllngof  onrbymns. 
Tbe  word  "priest"  must  never  be  used; 
to  speak  of  "vlrglDs"  Is  an  offence;  tbe 
name  of  Marr  must  not  be  so  mucb  as 
mentioned;  and  there  Is  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  "Son  of  Mary"  being  allowed 
to  stand  In  several  collectloDS  wbose 
text  is  otherwise  fairly  pure.  And 
yet  we  are  almost  done  with  the  nine- 
teenth century! 

The  whole  matter  lies  In  a  nutshell. 
When  an  editor  believes  that  he  can- 
Dot  use  an  author's  original  without 
making  material  changes,  he  ought  to 
leave  the  hymn  entirely  alone.  Unim- 
portant changes  In  tbe  literary  ex- 
pression may,  as  ve  have  seen, 
be  allowed,  though  even  here  tbe 
changes    should    be    made    In    mod- 
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oration  and  be  regulated  by  good 
taste;  but  all  such  alterations  as  aOect 
tbe  meaning  and  the  theological  teach- 
ing of  a  bymn  are  to  be  condemned  as 
absolutely  unjustifiable.  Notrady  thinks 
of  tinkering  Shakespeare  or  Shelley, 
Byron  or  Browning;  if  any  one  at- 
tempted such  a  thing  we  should  soon 
bear  about  It  Why  should  there  be 
less  reverence  for  the  text  of  the  great 
hymn-writers?  As  one  has  well  put  It, 
if  it  be  right  to  protect  and  purge  and 
purify  tbe  text  of  our  secular  Inheri- 
tance, It  cannot  be  a  less  worthy  thing 
to  exercise  s  similar  care  regarding  the 
textual  Integrity  of  what  tbe  genius  of 
the  country  has  dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  tbe  country.  Heaven  ought 
surely  to  be  served  wltb  as  mucb  re- 
spect as  "we  do  minister  to  our  gross 
selves". 

J.  OufMerl  Sadden. 


WHEN  THE  BIRDS  GO  NOETH  AGAIN. 

Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter. 

And  every  year  hath  Its  rain— 
Bnt  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  tbe  birds  go  North  again; 

When  new  leaves  swell  In  the  forest. 
And  grass  springs  green  on  tbe  plain. 

And  tbe  alder's  veins  turn  crimson— 
And  tbe  birds  go  North  again. 

Oh,  every  beart  bath  Its  sorrow. 

And  every  beart  bath  its  pain- 
But  a  day  la  always  coming 

When  the  birds  go  North  again. 

'TIs  tbe  sweetest  thing  to  remember 

If  courage  tte  on  tbe  wane. 
When  tbe  cold  dark  days  are  over^ 

Why,  tbe  birds  go  North  again. 

Ella  Btffsiinaon. 
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THE  ART  OF  NARRATION. 


Tbose  few  persons  who  stody  Itter- 
ature—who  read,  that  Is  to  say,  not  al- 
together for  the  atory  of  the  story,  or 
for  the  knowledge  contained  In  books 
of  research  or  of  criticism,  but  take  an 
Interest  In  the  form  as  well  as  the  mat- 
ter of  a  book— those  persons  are  al- 
ways asking'  themselves  questions:— 
"The  form  Is  changing— why!"  "Is 
the  new  form  better  or  worse  than  the 
old  one?"  "What  has  caused  the 
changeT'  "Where  will  the  change 
lead  to?"  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Itisln  the  artof  narratlou  that  change 
of  form  shows  more  than  In  any  other 
branch  of  literature,  and  by  the  art  of 
narration  I  do  not  mean  only  story- 
telling In  Its  usual  sense,  but  also  all 
descriptive  wrltlnig.  For  fiction  may 
perish,  as  the  prophets  tell  us  that  It 
will;  but  while  the  world  goes  round 
descriptive  writing,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, must  ever  remain  with  us.  Some 
one  girted  with  this  art  of  narration 
win  always  be  wanted  to  describe  to 
other  people  what  they  either  have  not 
seen  or  could  not  see  for  themselves. 
Now,  surely  the  art  baa  changed  Its 
form  very  materially  in  our  day,  and 
I  wish  to  enquire  Into  this  change;  to 
try  to  account  for  It;  and  to  plead  for 
the  new  methods  of  the  art. 

The  change  is  from  prolixity  to  brev- 
ity; from  colorless  detail  to  vivid  ont- 
llne;  from  long  words  to  short  ones. 
"Skip  descriptions"  used  to  be  a  sort 
of  unwritten  law  with  readers— but  de- 
scriptions are  now  condensed  into  a 
few  exqulsitely-choaen  words,  which 
are  wedged  Into  the  narrative,  and  can 
no  more  be  skipped  in  reading  It  than 
the  currants  la  a  cake  can  be  omitted 
In  the  eating.  The  diffuse,  ready-made, 
conventlonally-adjectlved  "description" 
of  the  Victorian  Bra  has  absolutely 
disappeared  among  writers  who  take 


any  rank  at  all.  Far  more  pains  are 
bestowed  on  a  few  words  of  modem 
description  than  went  to  a  whole  page 
of  so-called  descriptive  writing  in  those 
days.  Then  it  was  the  reader  who  bad 
the  hardest  work  to  do,  not  the  writer 
—for  what  can  be  a  greater  mental 
effort  than  trying  to  realize  to  oneself 
any  scene  which  is  described  Indis- 
tinctly? 

The  reader  of  former  days  was  con- 
stantly expected  to  use  his  Imagina- 
tion, Instead  of  having  the  picture 
painted  for  him  so  vividly  that  it  re- 
quired no  etFort  on  his  part  to  vlsaBllEe 
It. 

Yon  will  see  what  I  mean  if  you  con- 
trast a  descriptive  passage  from  Scott  , 
with  one  from  any  good  modem  writer. 
To  gain  any  Impression  of  the  coun- 
try which  Scott  is  describing,  a  reader 
would  need  to  close  his  eyes  and  think 
long  and  carefully:— 

"The  Cheviots  rose  before  me  In 
frowning  majesty;  not.  Indeed,  with 
the  sublime  variety  of  rock  and  cliff 
which  characterizes  mountains  of  the 
primary  class,  but  huge,  round-headed, 
and  clothed  with  a  dark  robe  of  msset. 
gaining  by  their  extent  and  desolate 
appearance  an  Influence  upon  the 
imagination  which  possessed  a  charac- 
ter of  Its  own." 

Here  the  reader  who  is  called  upon 
to  Image  the  frowning  majesty  of  the 
Cheviots  finds  himself,  before  he  has 
fairly  visualised  this,  confronted  with 
the  staggering  question:  "What  are  the 
characteristics  of  mountains  of  the 
primary  class?"  True,  the  author  sop- 
plies  the  answer  that  "a  sublime  vari- 
oty  of  rock  and  clIflT'  Is  their  character- 
istic; bvt  the  reader  keeps  ransacking 
his  brain  none  the  less  for  half -remem- 
bered bits  of  Information  about  "rocks 
of  the  primary  class",  while  bis  eye 
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goei  OD  reading  fartber  down  tlie  pago 
of  tlie  "bage.  roaud-beaded"  moun- 
tains, and  be  wonders  wbat  tbe  char- 
acter ol  tbat  "luilaence"  might  be, 
which  he  Is  told  tbey  "exercised  npon 
the  Imagination". 

Or  let  ns  take  another  example— be- 
cause It  is  Impious  to  Und  fault  with 
Scott— and  Gait  shall  furnish  tbe  text 
this  time:— 

"The  year  was  waning  into  autumn, 
and  tbe  sun  setting  in  all  tbat  efful- 
gence of  glorr  with  which.  In  a  serene 
evening,  be  commonly  at  tbat  season 
terminates  his  daily  coarse  behind  the 
distant  mountains  of  Dnmbartonshire 
and  Argyle.  A  thin  mist,  partaking 
more  of  the  lacy  character  of  a  haze 
than  tbe  texture  of  a  vapor,  spreading 
from  the  river,  Boftened  tbe  nearer 
fwturee  ot  the  view;  while  tbe  distant 
were  glowing  In  the  golden  blaze  of 
the  western  skies,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  city  on  the  left  appeared  glided 
with  a  brighter  light,"  etc.,  etc. 

Here  not  only  the  construction  of  tbe 
aentence  la  slovenly  to  a  degree,  but 
the  whole  manner  ot  relation  Is  Intoler- 
ably tedious.  It  Ifl  a  typical  description 
of  tbat  era  when  authors  either  could 
not  describe  or  would  not  give  them- 
selves tbe  trouble  to  do  so.  Just  read 
alongside  of  Oalt's  wearisome  wordi- 
ness a  line  or  two  from  Kipling-.— 

"Tbe  animal  delight  of  that  roaring 
day  of  sun  and  wind  will  live  long  In 
our  memory— the  rifted  purple  flank  of 
Lackawee,  the  long  vista  of  tbe  tough 
darkening  as  tbe  shadows  fell;  the 
amell  of  a  new  country,  and  tbe  tear- 
ing wind  that  brought  down  mysteri- 
ous voices  of  men  from  somewhere 
high  above  na." 

Or,  to  take  another  "modem  in- 
Btance,"  can  words  go  farther  than 
this  from  Stevenson:  — 

"On  this  particular  Sunday  there  was 
no  doubt  but  that  tbe  spring  had  come 
at  last  It  was  warm,  with  a  latent 
■biver  In  the  air  tbat  made  tbe  warmth 
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only  the  more  welcome.  The  sbolloios 
0/  tfte  ■(ream  glittereA  and  tinMei  among 
buiuAes  of  primroset.  Vagrant  scents 
of  the  earth  arrested  Archie  by  tbe  way 
with  moments  of  ethereal  IntOKlcatlon. 
The  gray,  Quakerish  dale  was  still  only 
awakened  In  places  and  patches  from 
the  sobriety  of  Its  winter  coloriag;  and 
he  wondered  at  Its  beauty;  an  essential 
beauty  of  the  old  earth  it  seemed  to 
him  .  .  .  and  when  he  bad  taken  his 
place  on  a  boulder,  ntar  tome  fairy 
falls,  and  shaded  by  a  whip  of  a  tree  that 
Kos  already  radUtnl  toith  netp  leaoet,  It 
still  more  surprised  him  tbat  he  should 
find  nothing  to  write  ...  be  lingered 
yet  a  while  In  the  kirk-yard.  A  tuft 
of  primroses  was  blooming  hard  by  the 
leg  of  an  old  black  table  tombstone, 
and  he  stopped  to  contemplate  the  ran- 
dom apologue.  They  stood  forth  on 
the  cold  earth  with  a  trenchancy  of 
contrast;  and  he  was  struck  with  a 
sense  of  Incompleteness  In  tbe  day 
.  .  .  tbe  cblU  there  was  In  tbe  warmth, 
the  gross  tilack  dode  .about  the  opening 
primroses,  the  damp,  earthly  amell  that 
was  everywhere  Intermingled  with  tbe 
scents." 

These  examples  of  modem  descrip- 
tion are  typical  of  the  new  movement 
at  its  best;  they  exhibit  an  tbe  virtues 
of  the  school  and  none  of  Its  vices;  but, 
to  be  quite  Impartial,  I  must  point  out 
what  these  vices  are.  The  flrst,  and 
most  marked.  Is  the  over-use  of  onoma- 
topoeUc  words. 

Now,  there  Is  no  doubt  tbat  the  use 
of  a  description  Is  to  convey  Its  Impres- 
sion vividly,  and  to  this  end  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  cheaper  method  than  the 
use  of  words  which  express  them- 
selves. Starting  from  this  basis,  re- 
pudiating the  much-used  verb,  adjec- 
tive, and  adverb  of  literature,  some 
writers  have  quite  run  away  with  the 
method,  so  to  speak,  and  have  succeed- 
ed In  going  oft  the  rails  of  "literature" 
—of  classlcallty- In  consequence  of  this 
bolt  Into  unknown  paths.    Description 
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must  be  vivid,  Ihe^  sa^,  do  matter  bow 
tbe  effect  Is  obtaloed.  Tbe  results  of 
tblB  departure  are  rather  startling.  I 
Quote  at  random  from  a  very  typical 
book  of  this  clasfr— "Tbe  Bed  Badge  of 
CourflBe";— 

"HIb  canteen  banned  rbythmlcally, 
and  lilB  haverBack  bobbed  softly— hp 
wriggled  In  his  Jacket— the  purple  dark- 
ness was  ailed  with  men  wbo  /abbered 
—be  felt  tbe  »KMh  of  the  water— bis 
knees  tcobbled— the  ground  was  clut- 
tered wltb  men— a  tpatter  at  musketry 
—tbe  fire  dwindled  to  a  vindictive  pop- 
plnp— the  man  was  blubberitifr— another 
man  nmnted— tbe  xuds  iguatted  in  a 
row  like  savage  chiefs— they  argued 
wltb  abrupt  violence,  It  was  a  grlm- 
pow-wow." 

It  Is  all  ridiculously  effective,  expres- 
sive, convincing;  but  too  uncouth  by 
far  to  be  admitted  to  the  bigb  places 
of  literature.  There  is  a  very  practi- 
cal working  test  for  language:  i.  e.,  to 
ask  whether  any  other  word  could 
have  espreeeed  tbe  Intended  meaning 
as  well;  and  this  test  has  not  always 
been  applied  here.  Many  more  shape- 
ly words  would  have  expressed  tbe 
meaning  aduilrably  wlthaut  giving  of- 
fence to  tbe  ear,  and  yet  without  being 
Btlff— without  conveying  any  impres- 
sion of  primness— that  bugbear  of  mod- 
em writers. 

AJiother  vice  of  the  less  practised  fol- 
lowers of  the  new  school  Is  a  total 
want  of  all  construcUoo  la  their  sen- 
tences. Because  prolixity  and  over- 
elaborated  phrasing  were  the  snares  of 
bygone  writers,  that  Is  no  reason  why 
we  should  cut  up  our  sentences  into 
four  or  five  words:- Nothing  Is  easier. 
The  method  la  simple.  It  presents  no 
dlfilcultles.  It  Is  distinct.  It  appeals 
to  many.  It  Is  new.  Therefore  It 
pleases.  For  a  time.  But  not  per- 
manently. Men  of  intelligence  yawn. 
The  trick  Is  too  readily  seen  through. 
It  Is  like  an  Infant's  reader;- "My  cot 
Is  called  Tom.    Do  you  like  cats?    No, 


I  like  dogs.  I  like  both  cats  and  dogs," 
etc..  etc. 

But  this  Is  enough  of  fault-flndlng; 
and  every  new  movement  must  go 
through  some  ridiculous  phases  of 
growth;  and  instead  of  laughing  at 
these  we  must  acknowledge  the  bene- 
fit that  tbe  movement  has  been  In  tbe 
main.  Just  look  at  Kipling's  language 
—the  masterly  way  In  which  he  em- 
ploys words  old  and  new  indlfferenlly, 
but  alieavt  the  bett  toord.  Try  to  sul>- 
Btltute  any  other  for  one  chosen  by 
him,  and  you  will  quickly  recognize  bis 
ai-t  "A  boat  came  noiino  carefully 
through  the  fog."  "Over  that  poct- 
marited  ground  the  regiment  must 
pass."  "Beautiful  ladles  who  watched 
the  regiment  in  church  were  wont  to 
speak  of  Lew  as  an  angeL  They  did 
not  hear  his  ettriolie  comments  on  their 
morals  and  manners  as  he  walked  back 
to  barracks." 

What  an  advance  there  Is  here  from 
tbe  days  when  only  well-known  words 
were  employed — "a  shady  grove,"  "a 
handsome  youth,"  "a  graceful  girt," 
"a  lofty  mountain,"  "a  rapid  stream"— 
tbe  noun  and  the  adjective  were  then 
as  inevitably  coupled  together  as  B  fol- 
lows A  In  the  alphabet;  no  one  tbougtal 
of  altering  tbe  arrangement.  Tbe 
change  Is  sure  also  to  be  a  lasting 
good,  because  It  Is  the  outcome  of 
thought,  not  of  fashion— no  man,  even 
if  he  catch  up  mannerisms  of  style 
quickly,  can  produce  fresh  adjectives 
by  Imitation;  this  is  a  bit  of  work  that 
must  always  come  straight  from  tbe 
author's  own  brain. 

The  second  great  change  which  I 
notice  In  tbe  better  class  of  descriptive 
writing  is  that  It  Is  almost  entirely 
done  by  simile.  The  power  of  mere 
words  Is,  when  all  Is  said  and  done, 
very  limited.  You  may  choose  your 
words  never  so  cleverly,  but  If  you 
trust  to  words  alone  you  will  not  get 
half  tbe  effect  that  can  be  gained  by 
one  good  simile.    This  Is  a  strong  point 
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vlth  onr  hero  Kipling.  To  quote  blm 
once  asain: — 

"The  low-browed  battleships  slugged 
their  bluff  noses  Into  the  surge  and 
rose  dripping  like  halt-tide  rocks."  "The 
weather  was  glorious— a  blazing  sun 
and  a  light  swell  to  whirb  the  cruisers 
rolled  tazilr,  as  hounds  roll  on  the  gratt 
at  a  cAeck."  These  are  examples  of 
Blmile  employed  In  short  description. 
But  It  is  to  Thomas  Hardy,  who  must 
Burelystandoutas  tbe  very  prince  of  all 
our  moderndescrtptlYewrlters,  that  we 
mnst  loob'for  examples  of  the  constant 
use  of  simile.  He  never  even  attempts 
to  describe  wltboot  It;  having  appar- 
ently gauged  the  value  of  mere  words 
to  convey  Impressions.  He  seems  to 
consider  that  our  Imaginations  always 
need  the  crutch  of  rimile,  and  that  we 
can  only  be  made  to  realize  something 
that  we  have  not  seen  by  the  help  of 
something  that  we  have  seen.  Let  me 
give  you  two  examples  of  bis  word- 
pictures,  which  are  mncb  more  exhaus- 
tive and  quite  as  unconventional  as 
anything  In  Kipling,  yet  by  reason  of 
the  travail  shown  In  them,  greater  In- 
comparably. The  elaboration  without 
tedlousnesB  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion is  a  marvel  of  workmanship.  And 
notice  the  constant  use  which  Is  made 
of  simile;— 

"They  could  then  see  the  faint  sum- 
mer fogs  In  layers,  wioolly  level,  and 
apparently  no  thicker  than  counterpanes, 
spread  about  the  meadows  in  detached 
remnants  of  small  extent  On  the 
gray  moisture  of  the  grass  were  marks 
where  the  cows  bad  Iain  through  the 
slght-~darjl:  preen  islands  of  dry  herb- 
age, the  size  of  their  carcases  In  tbe 
general  sea  of  dew  ...  or  perhaps  the 
summer  fog  was  more  general,  and  the 
meadows  lay  like  a  while  sea,  out  of 
which  tbe  scattered  trees  rose  lite 
iangeroui  rocks.  Birds  would  soar 
through  It  Into  the  upper  radiance  and 
bang  on  the  wing,  sunning  themselves, 
or  allgbt  on  tbe  vet  rails  subdividing 
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the  meada,  which  now  shone  like  gloat 
rods.  Minute  diamonds  of  moisture 
from  the  mist  bung,  too,  upon  Tess's 
eyelashes,  and  drops  upon  her  balr,  Uke 
teed  pearls."  Or  again:— "There  bad 
not  been  such  a  winter  for  years.  It 
came-  on  In  stealthy  and  measmred 
glides,  like  the  moves  of  a  cliesB-player. 
One  morulng  the  few  lonely  trees  and 
tbe  thorns  of  tbe  hedgerow  appeared 
as  If  thev  had  put  off  a  vegetable  for  an 
animal  integument.  Every  twig  was 
covered  with  a  white  nap  as  of  fur 
grown  from  the  rind  during  the  night, 
giving  It  four  times  Its  usual  dimen- 
sions; tbe  whole  bnsb  or  tbe  tree  form- 
ing a  staring  sketch  in  white  lines  on  the 
mournful  gray  of  the  sky  and  horizon. 
Cobwebs  revealed  their  presence  on 
sheds  and  walls  where  none  bad  ever 
been  observed  till  brought  out  Into 
vislbllttr  by  tbe  crystallizing  atmos- 
phere—hanging Ilfee  loops  of  white 
worsted  from  saUent  points  of  the  out- 
houses, posts,  and  gates." 

Description  can  go  no  farther.  And  ' 
here  are  all  tbe  qualities  grouped  to- 
gether—vividness, minuteness  without 
prolixity  (for  who  would  wish  one  de- 
tail omitted?),  free  use  of  words  wher- 
ever derived,  and  with  It  all  exquisite 
selection. 

Now,  I  have  given  euoagh  of  eiam- 
ples  to  prove  that  tbe  change  In  de- 
scriptive writing  la  really  accom- 
plished; but  It  Is  more  difficult  to  say 
exactly  what  has  caused  the  change. 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  though 
It  Is  In  part  a  literary  movement,  il 
owes  a  great  deal  to  another  cause. 
There  Is  a  well-known  saying  that  "the 
demand  creates  tbe  supply,"  which 
may  give  us  some  clue  to  all  this 
change.  This  Is  an  impatient,  nervooa 
genera  tlon—over-busy,  over-stimulat- 
ed; and  unless  a  writer  can  write  a  de- 
scription which  Interests  the  reader 
(n  spile  of  himself,  he  had  better  not 
write  at  all,  The  author  who  appeals 
to  an  overworked,  nervous  reader  U 
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one  wbo  convefa  bU  meaDlng  almost 
lostantaneously  to  tlie  reader's  mind 
without  eCTorC  on  bis  part.  Tbls  Is 
what  really  good  descriptive  writers 
can  do:  It  Is  what  the  best  writers  of 
tbe  new  scbool  do.  Perhaps  tbe  inbec- 
ent  love  of  novelty  that  there  is  In  all 
of  us  ift  also  an  element  In  tbe  new 
movement  We  would  rather  have  aaj 
change  than  none,  and  style  baa  to 
come  under  this  law  as  surely  as  every 
other  art;  but,  as  I  bave  pointed  oat, 
this  word-revolution  is  one  which  has 
been  brought  abont  tblnklngly,  so  It  is 


likely  to  prove  a  permanent  one,  not  a 
mere  rebellion  against  tbe  powers  that 
be.  ' 

Some  critics  are  a  little  apt  to  assert 
that  nothing  new  can  be  classic;  which 
is  Just  as  foolish  as  It  is  to  say  that 
everything  old  Is  classic.  It  remalna 
with  the  younger  men  of  tbe  new 
school  to  show  that  their  work  may 
take  as  high  rank,  for  all  Its  newness, 
as  the  great  work  of  long  ago.  And 
this  not  only  in  spite  of  its  revolution* 
ary  tendencies,  but  by  reason  of  them. 
Jaw  B.  Fiadlater. 


EXPLOITATIONS  IN  UGANDA. 


There  have  been  Issued  two  Impor- 
tant parliamentary  papers'  dealing 
with  this  comparatively  newly-opened 
region— the  report  on  tbe  Uganda  rail- 
way by  Sir  Guilford  Moleswortb,  K.  0. 
I.  B.,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdon- 
ald's  account  of  bis  expeditions  Into 
the  surrounding  territory.  Even 
glanced  at  superficially,  tbey  demand 
attention,  but  tbe  Interest  is  deepened 
to  those  who,  knowing  bow  tbe  Hng- 
lisbman  lives,  and  too  often  dies,  In 
tropical  Africa,  can  read  between  the 
tersely- written  lines,  and  realize  at 
what  cost  this  extension  of  dominion 
has  been  won  for  us.  Tbe  story  of  the 
Uganda  railway  would  make  a  ro- 
mance In  Itself,  as  would  that  of  many 
a  similar  undertaking,  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully in  spite  of  beat,  starvation, 
and  fever,  and  afterwards  recorded  In 
brief  official  terms.  But  this  work  was 
done  with  precaution  and  toreslgbt, 
and,  therefore,  without  needless  loss 
of  life— some  there  must  always  be— 
for  tbe  sick  were  skilfully  tended,  and 
it  thus  compares  favorably  with  other 
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railways  In   the  tropics  whose  every 
sleeper  was  laid  In  blood. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  In  many 
parts  of  Africa  that  one  railroad  Is  far 
better  than  either  troops  or  gunboats 
(which  latter  on  the  East  Coast  station 
cost  some  £110,000  per  annum)  for  the 
putting  down  of  slavery,  while  with- 
out it  the  advent  of  the  white  trader 
only  enconrages  tbe  hateful  system. 
Tbe  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Tbe  slaves 
formerly  shipped  over  seas  In  dhows 
from  Muscat  were  often  all  a  minor- 
ity, while  wherever  the  European  sets 
up  his  factory  there  Is  need  of  means 
of  transport  between  the  hinterland 
and  the  coast,  for  merchandise  travels 
long  distances  in  Africa.  To  all  In- 
tents and  puriHises  there  are  no  roads. 
Beasts  die  on  tbe  West  Coast  of  some- 
thing akin  to  fever,  on  the  East  of  the 
tsetse  fly,  and  the  head  of  the  tenffo- 
tentia  man  is  the  only  means  of  replac- 
ing them.  Therefore,  as  most  negroes 
despise  laborious  work,  the  inland  and 
unostentatloas  slave  trade  keeps  pace 
with  tbe  extension  of  the  white  man's 
commerce.    In  West  Africa  tbls  is  also 
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tbe  case,  and  a  caravan  of  9,0CM)  men 
once  entered  a  certain  town  nltb  mer- 
cbandiBe  for  shipment  from  a  Brltlsb 
port  near  by,  many  of  wbom  were 
slaves.  Now,  one  locomotive  will  do 
the  work  of  acorea  of  porters— especial- 
ly In  sterile  regions,  where  each  man 
mast  carry  many  daya'  radons  as  well 
as  his  load— and  by  killing  tbedemand 
n&tnrally  ruins  the  trade. 

Further,  traffic  Into  Uganda  was  al- 
most crippled  by  tbe  fact  that  It  took 
nearly  three  weeks  to  traverse  a  food- 
less  region,  so  that  If  the  donkeys 
which  carried  tbe  commissariat  died,  hs 
they  generally  did,  tbe  tdendo  or  ex- 
pedition came  back  helpless.  The  rail- 
road which  will  change  all  this,  and 
much  more  besides,  was  commenced 
at  Mombasa  In  December,  1895,  and 
the  Initial  difficulties  can  only  be  real- 
ized by  those  who  know  the  tropics. 
There  was  neither  shelter  nor  food 
available  for  the  swarm  of  scbordl- 
nates  and  laborers  Imported  largely 
from  India,  speaking  many  dinerent 
languages,  and  often  antagonistic  to 
each  other.  There  was  neither  wharf 
nor  Jetty,  an  Indifferent  harbor,  and  In 
the  beat  of  the  tropics.  Intenatfled  by 
tbe  distressful  steamlness  which  hangs 
over  tbe  edge  of  tbe  sea,  material  had 
somehow  to  be  landed  on  an  open 
beach  and  dragged  up  a  steep  Incline. 
Then  tbe  worthless  and  drunken  were 
weeded  ont— and  we  read  there  were 
many  of  these — cranes,  houses,  hospit- 
als and  workshops  had  to  be  built,  and 
with  Infinite  difficulty  a  commlSBarlnt 
established,  while  the  port  was  pres- 
ently moved  to  Klllndlno,  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  Mombasa  Island. 

Next,  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
a  temporary  wooden  bridge  a  third  of 
a  mile  long  to  the  mainland,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  the  Rabat  range  rose 
across  the  path,  where  the  construct- 
ors were  forced  to  practically  double 
the  track,  laying  a  temporary  one  with 
sharp  carves  and  heavy  grades  to  bring 
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'up  provisions  and  materials  for  the 
builders  of  the  more  level  permanmt 
one.  Indeed,  this  expedient  was  neces- 
sary throughout  much  of  the  way. 
About  the  fiftieth  mile  tbe  rails  ran 
Into  the  Tarn  desert,  where  there  was 
less  grading;  but  a  desert  In  Africa  Is 
by  no  means  always  a  level  waste  of 
sand.  Instead,  much  of  it  Is  covered 
with  dense,  dwarf  forest,  laced  and 
bound  together  by  many  kinds  of 
thorn,  and  It  is  necessary  to  en- 
ter    Buch     a    waste    to     form    even 

/a.  faint  conception  of  it  Every  grow- 
ing thing  seems  contrived  especially 
to  lacerate  the  human  fiesh,  while  so 
closely  Is  the  whole  bound  together 
that  only  an  axe  or  machet  may  open 
a  passage.  Further,  the  stuff  when 
hewn  down  will  seldom  bum;  thus 
treble  labor  Is  necessary  to  pile  It  clear 
of  tbe  track,  while  nothing  eatable  can 
be  found  In  It 

Again,  through  all  that  country  there 
Is  a  dearth  of  water  fit  for  use  In  boil- 
ers, much  less  for  drinking,  and  special 
laQh-trains  had  constantly  to  be  run. 
Indeed,  when  one  reads  how  In  this 
place  It  was  charged  with  bitter  salta, 
and  In  another  merely  liquid  mud,  one 
wonders  how  It  was  possible  to  beep 
steam  on  the  locomotives  at  all,  or 
save  the  laborers  from  destruction. 
Water  In  the  tropics  Is  a  treacherous 
article.  There  are  streams  in  West 
Africa  of  which  If  a  horse  drinks  be 
dies,  though  to  human  beings  they  are 
InnocuouB,  and  the  reverse  at  times 
holds  good.  Then,  for  some  reason, 
good  water  when  stored  In  tanks  occa- 
sionally develops  unsuspected  proper- 
ties, and  decimates  a  camp  with  dye- 
entery.  Thus,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
more  sickened  of  such  diseases  than 
fever,  and  It  Is  a  high  testimony  to  the 
medical  skill  that  Ihrlce  the  number 
did  not  perish.  Fever,  too.  from  tbe 
same  reason,  was  less  fatal  than  usual 
In  such  undertakings,  although  the 
total  of  suffering  was  sufficient,  and 
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tbat  It  Is  trying  to  work  In  tillnding 
beat  or  tite  stlU  worse  aufFocatlng 
damp  of  the  tropica  when  abakeo  by 
malaria,  tbe  writer  can  teatlfj.  One's 
bead  acbea  Intolerably,  tbere  Is  a  rock- 
ing pain  down  tbe  back  and  In  every 
Joint,  while  to  remember  things  In  their 
order  Is  exceedingly  difficult;  Indeed, 
he  can  recall  trying  to  pay  colored  la- 
boreresome  £50  In  British  currency.and 
taking  aU  day  to  count  It.  This  le  at  a 
blood  temperature  of  about  102  deg.; 
when  it  rises  to  over  104  deg.  or  105 
deg.  the  sufferer's  troubles  cease.  For 
be  either  dies  off  quietly  or  lies  still  In 
a  blessed  indifference  to  pain  and  aur- 
roandlnga. 

Later  arose  the  difficulty  of  transport 
from  rail-bead  to  the  advance  parties. 
In  which  camels,  males,  oxen,  donkeys, 
died  off  as  Imported;  in  one  expedition, 
for  Instance,  one  returned  out  of  120, 
while  an  uuforttinate  contractor  lost 
three  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  ont  of  130 
camels  and  140  bullocks  saved  only  15, 
half-dead.  The  bumble  "Jigger"  also 
crippled  the  hnman  carriers  and  coolie 
laborers  and  there  seem  to  have  been 
some  15,000  of  these,  while,  without 
tracing  Ita  genealogy,  the  writer  may 
mention  what  he  baa  learned  from  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  perni- 
cious Insect  Throughout  much  of 
tropical  Africa,  If  you  walk  with  un- 
covered feet,  even  In  tent  or  honse,  you 
will  probably  find  a  curious  tickling 
follow,  most  likely  under  tbe  big  toe- 
nail—that  Is  to  say.  If  one  Is  lucky. 
Then  the  wise  man  gets  a  negro  skilled 
In  such  matters  to  take  tbe  tiny  In- 
truder out  with  knife  or  needle,  while 
It  this  Is  neglected  or  Impossible,  bur- 
rowing deeper  presently  It  swells,  and 
a  numerous  progeny  eat  their  way 
through  the  foot  until  the  latter  rots 
away.  Tou  may  see  negroes  often  with 
only  the  stump  of  an  ankle  left,  and 
the  writer  has  been  told,  though  he  has 
not  witnessed  It,  that  the  Jigger  In- 
vades other  parts  of  the  body  as  well. 
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There  was  next  a  stretch  of  uncov- 
ered, rolling  desert,  utterly  devoid  of 
food,  to  traverse  In  the  AthI  plains, 
while  all  the  time  tbe  varying  level 
rises  from  tbe  coast  to  tbe  heights  of 
the  interior,  until  some  350  miles  from 
the  sea  a  ridge  T,SO0  feet  above  tide- 
level  has  to  be  crossed,  and  a  precipi- 
tous dip  negotiated  into  a  rift  2,000 
feet  deep,  which,  extending  far  north 
and  south,  divides  the  Elkuyu  and 
Mau  escarpments,  the  latter  rising 
some  3,000  feet  above  It.  Here,  for  a 
time  at  least,  rope-Inclines  perforce 
will  be  used.  There  la  an  abrupt  slope 
down  to  tbe  Journey's  end  on  Lake  Vic- 
toria. So  malaria-swamp.  Impene- 
trable scrub,  moimtaln  ridges,  scorch- 
ing plains,  and  tbe  fluted  sugar-loaf  es- 
carpment—for sncb  the  twin  heights 
appear  m  profile—bad  to  be  surveyed 
and  crossed  with  mostly  untrained  la- 
borers, many  sicknesses  fought  with, 
and  sometimes  armed  raidera,  too— per- 
haps one  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
rail-laying  attempted  In  the  world.  Yet 
between  December,  1S95,  and  Decem- 
ber. 1808.  256  miles  had  been  laid,  at 
a  cost  of  some  1,500  men  of  all  colors, 
dead  or  invalided— though,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  work  remains  yet  to 
be  done. 

Even  when  the  steel  highway  la  fin- 
ished to  the  waters  of  Victoria,  It  ap- 
pears, commercially  speaking,  very 
doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  get  our 
money  back.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Singo  highlands  and  some  other 
uplands,  the  country  is  evidently  unfit- 
ted for  European  colonization;  that  Is 
to  say,  the  majority  of  white  men  will 
more  readily  find  a  grave  than  a  home 
In  It,  and  the  others  exist,  as  It  were, 
upon  sufferance.  The  rivers,  too,  which 
elsewhere  serve  as  channels  of  com- 
munication are  h>re  rather  huge  ob- 
stacles, for  many  are  choked  with 
papyrus  and  forests  ot  giant  reeds  im- 
passable by  canoe,  and  often  unford- 
able  by  carriers,  so  close  are  their  nlne- 
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Coot  etemB.  Then  tbere  is  the  labor 
dlfficnlty,  for  the  Waganda  and  their 
off-Bboots  are  scarcely  adaptable,  and 
an  ever-preBent  trouble  In  flndlng  food, 
the  banana  fried  half-ripe,  or  made 
Into  fiour,  being  practically  the  only 
thing  available,  and  we  find  It  record- 
ed that  aU  proTlsione  for  the  16,000 
railroad  men  bad  to  be  Imported.  It  1b 
cnrlouB  tnatwbllebanana  floor  iB  large- 
ly made  by  these  unskilled  aemi-Bav- 
agea,  Che  writer  once  foond  a  white 
man  In  th^  Canaries  who  had  spent 
much  Ume  and  money  on  all  kinds  of 
ccBtly  appllancea,  and  failed  to  satis- 
factorily produce  it 

Still,  the  coolie  may  perhaps  colon- 
lae  Uganda,  and  once  established  there 
on  an  outlet  from  the  heart  of  Africa, 
even  If  we  fall,  as  we  probably  shall, 
to  settle  white  cultivators  upon  the 
Boll,  we  may  hope  to  set  up  a  great 
mart  for  British  goods,  and  gather  In 
equatorial  prodace,  which  would  other 
wise  gravitate  westwards  through  the 
Congo  State.  It  has  been  proved  else- 
where that  when  the  market  Is  opened 
wholly  unexpected  customers  flock  in, 
while,  strange  to  say,  distance  Beems 
no  object  to  the  slothful  African.  At 
least  It  Is  BO  In  other  parts  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  for  the  negro  even  more 
than  the  Bantu  seems  bom  with  the 
trading  Instinct,  and  from  almost  un- 
known regions,  passed  often  through 
many  bands,  and  by  devious  paths, 
merchandise  flows  In. 

Then  there  Is  the  moral  side  of  the 
question,  the  BuppreBsioo  of  slaver?, 
the  letting  in  of  civilization  and  the 
eBtabUshment  of  even  Justice,  which 
the  British,  though  somewhat  egotls- 
tlcaily  ^nd  often  blunderingly,  accept 
as  their  special  mission.  There  la  evi- 
dently need  for  the  latter,  because  be- 
tween the  SondanoBemutlneerBwho,  un- 
til recently,  appeared  to  have  run  riot 
over  the  country,  Moslem  raiders  from 
the  North,  and  predatory  intertribal 
wars,  the  state  of  Uganda  has  not  been 
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a  happy  one.  Also— surprising,  per- 
haps, to  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
same  thing  elsewhere— the  work  of  ofll- 
clals  in  attempting  to  maintain  the  Pax 
Britluinlca  baa  been  further  hampered 
by  the  preachers  of  peace,  because  the 
missionaries'  adherents  of  different 
faith,  besides  hating  each  other  with  a 
deadly  hatred.  occaslonaUy  coerce  the 
heretical  or  collect  proselytes  by  force 
of  arms.  This  Is  unfortunate,  but  I 
know  much  the  same  appertained  In 
the  Niger  country,  where,  as  In  Ugan- 
da, Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic 
alike,  by  dlBpntes  which  are  often 
more  than  wordy,  bring  discredit  on  a 
common  Christianity.  In  both  regions 
the  mutual  recriminations  have  almost 
a  ludicrous  side,  especially  In  Uganda, 
when  one  party  declarea  It  has  made 
twice  the  number  of  converts  the  other 
has,  and  the  latter  answer  that  the 
said  converts  were  incorrigible  thieves 
and  drunkards  they  had  turned  out  of 
their  fold.  To  those  who  cared  to  fol- 
low it,  and  remembered  Justinian,  a 
recent  newspaper  correspondence  must 
have  proved  an  Interesting  object-les- 
son. And  meantime,  through  much  of 
dark  Africa,  one  and  lodivlsible  de- 
spite Its  wrapplnge  of  Buperstltlon,  the 
faith  of  Islam  steadily  advances,  teach- 
ing, at  least,  sobriety,  and  more  or  leaa 
skilled  luduBtry.  It  has  struck  the 
writer,  among  keener  observers,  that 
the  missionaries  often  fall  by  reason 
of  what  some  of  tbem  glory  in— the 
casting  out  of  fear,  because  the  negto 
seems,  as  yet,  hardly  fitted  to  grasp 
the  Idea  of  doing  well  for  the  love  of  it. 
and  a  grim,  Bwordhilt  religion,  with  its 
lev  lalionls,  makes  a  finer  man  of  him. 
It  Is  also  little  use  sending  him  a  man 
whose  only  qualifications  are  zeal  and 
allegiance  to  the  doctrines  of  bia  par> 
tlcular  sect,  for  even  the  naked  hea- 
then discrl  mi  nates,  and  looks  for  mor- 
al power  or  personal  bravery.  Falling 
to  dlBCOver  these  he  classifies  Us 
would-be  teacher,  as  a  "while  bosh- 
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man,"  sometimes,  I  regret  to  say,  with 
a  forcible  British  adJectlTe  and  tbe 
word  "low"  <□  froBt  of  It. 

Mnch  light  htLt  been  thrown  apon 
the  lesser-known  region  surtoundiog 
Uganda  proper  by  the  work  of  the  ex- 
peditions onder  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macdonald,  especially  that  northwards 
by  tbe  great  Lake  Rudolf  towards  the 
ADfssltilan  border.  Here,  again,  the 
lack  of  food  and  tbe  aaUre  cultivator's 
Insecurity  of  tenure  are  made  manl- 
feet,  while  tbe  story  la  chiefly  that  of  a 
grim  race  with  Btarration,  and  a  run- 
ning flgbt  by  unfed  men  with  the  phys- 
ically splendid  Turkana,  who  stalked 
them  through  the  nndergrewth  or  tried 
to  storm  the  midnight  camp,  Sghttng 
on  occasion  with  desperate  gallantry. 
Well  it  was  for  the  white  officers  that 
they  had  good  men  from  the  fighting 
Soudan,  and  loyal  Swabllls  to  follow 
them.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  Its  cnt-and- 
dry  record— for  the  Government  does 
not  encourage  sensational  writing— the 
account  of  the  starving  colnmn  limp- 
ing at  last  Into  Ngabato,  with  the  last 
ounce  of  rations  exhausted,  to  find  the 
relief  expedition  had  not  arrived,  and 
how,  stubbornly  holding  on  with  a 
twelve  days'  inarch  ahead,  they  met  It 
the  same  day,  form  a  thrilling  narra- 
tive. 

Another  expedition,  starting  to  La- 
tnka,  partly  In  the  hope  of  Joining 
hands  with  the  Egyptian  forces  vl& 
the  Sobat  and  tbe  Nile,  penetrated  tbe 
mutineers'  country  and  territories 
partly  ruled  by  Moslem  potentates. 
Here,  again,  food  could  not  be  found, 
and  men  starved  and  sickened  on  ra- 
tions of  ground-nuts.  They  were  fur- 
ther soakedl  In  drenching  raJn,  tbe 
equatorial  deluge  which,  coming  down 
In  solid  sheets,  burls  the  mould  Into 
the  air,  scrambled  and  hewed  over 
monntaln-sidea  and  through  bamboo 
Jungles.  During  the  march  there  was 
the  constant  prospect  of  trouble  with 
the  late  mutineers,  and  Captain  Klrk- 
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Patrick,  sent  ont  with  a  survey  party, 
was  treacherously  murdered,  after 
which  a  bard  battle  was  foaght.  This 
northern  region  would  seem  to  be  over- 
run with  well-trained  soldiers,  who 
iinvc  set  up  petty  kingdoms  of  their 
own— Bmln's  men,  old  Egyptian  sol- 
diers, mntlneera  from  the  British  ser- 
vice, and  some  Dervishes,  while  appar- 
ently its  subjugation  would  be  most 
difficult 

Indeed,  the  more  one  Investigates  the 
present  condition  of  the  region  al>oat 
TJgaDda.  the  stronger  Is  the  conviction 
that  the  few  white  men  have  entered 
a  hornets'  nest  Btlll,  more  dlfflcnlt 
things  have  been  done  than  Its  setting 
In  order,  and  it  la  gratifying  to  find 
that  some  of  these  splendid  banditti 
are  tendering  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment again.  In  Africa,  at  any  rate, 
the  warrior-robber,  who  has  seen  tbe 
error  of  his  ways,  if  ruled  with  a 
strong  hand,  makes  an  uuex  celled 
policeman.  That  is  why  on  the  Weat 
Coast  our  black  conatabularr  are 
largely  recruited  from  Moslem  seml- 
ralders  of  the  hinterland,  who  proved 
at  Blda  and  elsewhere  that  they  wlU 
flgbt  to  the  death  beside  their  new 
mastera.  The  tribesman  of  this  kind 
seeks  diligently  for  the  atrongeat  and 
boldest  leader. 

During  the  whole  of  these  expedi- 
tions tbe  offlcera  were  forced  to  curi- 
ous expedients  to  pnrchase  donkeys, 
which,  where  available,  replaced  the 
"human  carrier"  as  a  transporter  of 
commissariat  However,  as  tbe  mur- 
derous tsetse  confines  ita  operation  to- 
the  region  nearer  tbe  coast,  goats, 
sheep,  cows,  and  bnllock-sklns  were 
the  medinm,  six  donkeys  being  the 
value  of  one  cow,  and  one  donkey  rep- 
resenting ten  sheep.  The  rupee  has 
been  lately  introduced  as  a  means  of 
currency,  but  ao  far  with  small  suc- 
cess. Britons  abroad  often  do  cnrlons 
things,  and  there  is  a  ludicrous  side  of 
tbe  matter  when  one  reads  of  an  army 
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officer  setting  up  as  a  connolsaenr  of 
donbera.  Still,  there  Is  no  doubt  he 
did  It  thoroagbly,  wltb  the  coasclen- 
tlons  attention  to  details,  and  not  so 
nracli  adaptabtllty  to  circumstances  as 
the  power  of  forcing  circumstances  to 
adapt  tbemselTes,  which  characterizes 
the  British  colonizer  the  world  over. 

The  last  march  of  the  split  expedi- 
tion to  the  help  of  the  starving  column 
rrtumlng  from  Lake  Rudolf  forme  a 
splendid  story  of  the  collection  of  food 
In  spite  of  almost  uusurmountable  dif- 
ficulties, and  fighting  a  way  through 
the  fastnesses  of  savage  ranges,  where 
every  chief  conspired  to  throw  ob- 
stacles In  their  path.  Shot  at  by  pois- 
oned arrows,  rushed  by  spearmen, 
storming  caves  and  barricades,  cross- 
ing an  apparently  unscaleable  range, 
they  held  on,  and,  at  last,  fording  the 
Wei  Wei  River  amidst  the  wildest  en- 
thnstasm,  met  the  starving  column 
they  had  faced  so  much  to  help.  One 
likes  that  phrase  "wild  enthusiasm"; 
It  shows  the  real  human  nature 
through  the  concise  simplicity  of  the 
Oovemmeut  report.  In  which  no  man 
tells  how  much  It  cost  bim  to  do  the 
thing.  That  appeared  desirable,  so  we 
did  It,  be  says;  another  was  murdered, 
and  we  buried  him. 
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The  moral  of  the  whole  Is  that  Uson- 
da  and  its  eurroundings  is  not  the  kind 
of  place  one  would  recommend  rash 
emigration  to.  All  the  way  from  Lake 
Rudolf  to  Mombasa  Its  Inhabitants 
have  apparently  much  difficulty  in 
feeding  themselves;  indeed,  of  late, 
they  have  died  like  flies  of  famine,  and 
and  even  worse  sicknesses  that  invari- 
ably follow. 

There  Is  alBO,  perhaps,  a  danger  of 
trouble  with  the  Abyss  In  lans,  for 
bands  of  their  predatory  horsemen  pe- 
riodically raid  It.  and  Menellk's  Chris- 
tian warriors  are  clearly  foemen  of  the 
very  grimmest  kind,  as  evinced  by  the 
awful  Italian  defeat  at  Amba  Allgul. 
sun, with  thehelpof  thesturdySoudan- 
eseand  the  falthfulSwablll,lnduetlme 
we  shall  doubtless  establish  some  de- 
greeof  orderaudproBperitythere;wbile, 
lying  as  it  does  In  the  fairway  between 
Rhodesia  and  the  Egyptain  Soudan,  it 
forms  as  Important  link  la  the  chain 
of  British  Influence — we  were  going  to 
say  territory— which  Is  ^tending  from 
Table  Bay  to  Alexandria.  Whether 
Egypt  and  the  Transvaal  win  eventu- 
ally be  permanently  welded  In,  too,  as 
yet  It  is  premature  to  say. 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 

Quenched  Is  the  lamp,  ev'n  In  its  fllckerlDg  dear; 
We  miss  the  light:  we  would  not  have  him  here; 
No  carping  littlenesses  lift  their  head 
Where  be  Is,  'mid  the  great  unjealons  dead. 

He  thirsted— as  a  thirsty  land  for  rain— 
For  Beauty,  and  for  Good  as  men  for  gain; 
Now  may  he  drink  of  the  immortal  tide. 
Ever  athirst,  and  ever  satisfied. 
,^.^  F.  W.  BowrAmm. 
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There  bad  been  a  beavy  fall  of  bdow 
in  tbe  good  cIQr  of  Nureuburg.  It  lay 
la  Bolld  mattses  on  the  ted  pent  roofs 
of  tbe  houses,  and  was  spread  like  a 
soft  carpet  over  tbe  narrow  streets. 
Tbe  wintry  sky  affotded  a  murky 
background  agalast  whlcb,  tbe  light, 
curling  smoke  from  the  cblmneys  stood 
out  In  startling  distinctness. 

Tbe  streets  were  empty.  True,  It 
was  still  early  In  the  morning,  but  peo- 
ple were  Id  tbe  babit  of  rising  long  be- 
fore daylight  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  ago.  So  It  was  not  tbelr  beds, 
but  tbe  weather,  that  kept  people  at 
home.  Those  wbo  bad  no  special  er- 
rand to  carry  tbem  abroad  remained 
at  home  and  kept  close  to  tbe  Qre  with- 
in doors. 

Some  one  appeared  at  lasL  He 
turned  the  comer  near  tbe  cburcb  and 
proceeded  with  steady  steps  down  a 
Bide  street  That  he  wa«  cold  was 
very  apitarent,  for  he  had  drawn 
bis  hat  well  down  over  his  ears,  and 
the  fur  collar  of  his  cloak  was  palled 
up  so  high  that  little  more  of  bis  face 
could  be  seen  than  the  sharp  nose  and 
pointed  beard.  While  unhesitatingly 
betraying  his  repugnance  to  the  cold, 
be,  at  tbe  same  time,  maolfested  a 
streauous  endeavor  to  preserve  bis 
dignity  of  bearing,  even  though  there 
was  no  ooe  present  to  observe  and  be 
Impressed  by  It 

He  was  no  otber  than  the  most  wor- 
shipful Wolfgang  Strobel,  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  tbe  city  council,  or,  as 
be  was  usually  called,  the  burgomas- 
ter. He  was  on  his  way  to  the  shop  of 
Velt  Aldorfer,  the  bell-founder,  In 
order  to  be  present  by  virtue  of  bis 
office,  at  tbe  casting  of  the  great  bell 


ordered  by  the  congregation  of  St 
Lorenz  for  Its  church.  A  commission 
of  great  trust  had  been  confided  In 
him,  which  made  his  presence  at  the 
ceremony  even  more  than  ordinarily 
Imperative.  His  friend  and  former 
colleague,  rich  Wenzel  Guldenmund, 
bad  recently  died,  and  bad  appointed 
tbe  burgomaster  executor  of  bis  last 
will  and  testameut  Amoag  tbe  testa- 
meutary  provlsloas  was  one  ordering  a 
not  Inconsiderable  sum  in  silver  coin, 
wblch  bad  been  carefully  put  aside  In 
a  purse  by  Itself,  to  be  used  to  enrich 
the  metal  of  which  the  new  bell  was 
to  be  made.  Accoi'dlng  to  a  popular 
superstition  of  the  day,  the  admixture 
of  sliver  wltb  the  baser  metals  Im- 
proved the  tone  of  a  bell,  and  there- 
fore It  was  esteemed  an  act  well  pleas- 
ing in  tbe  ejf:a  of  God  to  apply  one's 
means  to  sucb  a  purpose.  As  executor 
testameatory.  Wolfgang  Strobel  was 
personally  to  cast  the  purse  of  tbe  de- 
ceased Into  tbe  molten  mass. 

Tbe  tower  clock  struck  tbe  quarter 
past  seven,  and  Its  booming  strokes 
roused  a  pair  of  crows  perched  on  a 
gable  end  wbo  clumsily  flapped  their 
wings,  and,  screaming  angrily,  flew 
over  the  roofs. 

Wolfgang  Strobel  raised  bis  eyes  Just 
sufficiently  to  see  tbe  snow  loosened 
by  tbe  dark  forms  come  showering 
down  from  tbe  gable.  Otberwise,  he 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  but  proceeded  In  tbe  even  tenor 
of  bis  way,  paybig  not  the  slightest 
heed  to  the  curious  eyes,  that  followed 
his  stately  form,  behind  frost-orna- 
mented window-panes. 

Early  as  It  was  be  had  already  bad 
his  share  of  annoyance  that  morning. 
His  keen,  fatherly  eye  had  long  since 
discovered  that  Anna,  bis  only  child. 
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looked  kindly  on  Hans  Aldorfer,  the 
bell-founder's  son,  wbo  neglected  no 
opportanlty  to  devonr  her  with  bis 
eyes,  but  that  matters  had  gone  so  far 
as  be  bod  now  learned  be  had  had  no 
sn^icion.  To  think  of  that  great  lub- 
ber baring  the  audacity  to  present  bis 
Anna  with  the  medal  of  St.  George 
and  the  dragon,  which  sbe  bad  actual- 
ly dared  wear  on  a  cord  about  ber 
neck. 

It  was  not  even  gold.  It  was  sim- 
ply pbich-beck.  Probably  the  fellow 
could  not  aSord  more.  But  that  Anna 
—  Ah,  It  was  well  one  had  eyes  Id 
one's  bead.  Wolfgang  Strobel  had  not 
beeu  slow  In  detecting  the  cord  about 
Anna's  neck  that  morning,  with  vrhat 
was  secured  to  It  Nor  was  it  neces- 
sary to  Inquire  wbo  gave  ber  the  med- 
al, for  sbe  bad  turned  as  red  as  a 
peony  when  her  father  drew  it  forth 
from  ber  bosom,  and  bad  darted  from 
tbe  room. 

His  daughter  and  Velt  Aldorfer's 
■on,  forsooth! 

It  was  not  merely  because  of  dlCTer- 
«uce  of  station  that  a  union  between 
the  young  people  seemed  an  offence. 
There  were  other  reasons.  In  tbe  first 
place,  an  ancient  feud  bad  separated 
tbe  families;  and  in  the  second  place, 
there  were  rumors  afioat  reflecting  on 
Velt  Aldorfer's  honor.  Tbe  man  might 
not  be  utterly  devoid  of  Integrity,  but 
be  certainly  bore  a  tamtshed  name. 

But  there  stood  Hans  Aldorfer,  bow- 
ing and  scraping,  at  bis  father's  door. 
Without  deigning  to  bestow  on  bim 
so  much  as  a  glance,  Wolfgang  Strobel 
crossed  tbe  portal  In  solemn  state,  and 
passing  at  once  out  to  tbe  courtyard 
made  his  obelnance  to  tbe  company 
there  assembled. 

Everything  wore  a  festal  air.  The 
guests  were  In  holiday  attire,  and  tbe 
bell-fonnder  and  bis  apprentices  wore 
spick  and  span  new  leatbem  aprons 
over  their  black  suits.  Tbe  work  long 
In  preparation  was  now  to  be  complet- 


ed, and  that  there  had  been  much  to 
do  every  one  was  aware. 

In  tbe  court,  beneath  tbe  pent-toofed 
shed,  there  bad  been  dug  a  deep  hole — 
the  mouldlng-plt— and  In  tbe  centre 
was  built  a  prop  or  core,  correspond- 
ing In  size  with  the  bell's  cavity.  When 
this  had  been  dried  with  air  and  with 
fire,  tbe  mould  was  added,  a  layer  of 
ashes  and  loam  proportioned  to  the 
body  of  tbe  bell.  Some  time  was  re- 
quired for  .the  preparation  of  this,  for 
on  tbe  mould  bad  to  be  fashioned  In  wax 
all  the  I^tln  scriptural  texts  that  were 
to  adorn  tbe  exterior  surface  of  tbe 
bell,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  par- 
ish officials  that  bad  ordered  it.  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  tbe  pious  tes- 
tator, Wenzel  Guldenmund.  Not  until 
all  this  had  been  accomplished  could 
tbe  outer  massive  loam  cast,  "tbe  man- 
tle", be  prepared.  When  this.  In  its 
turn,  bad  been  dried  by  fire.  It  was 
hoisted  out  of  the  mouldlng-plt  by 
means  of  pulleys,  and  the  preliminary 
cast  removed,  the  "mantle"  was  then 
cautiously  lowered  Into  tbe  pit  again, 
BO  that  It  held  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion as  before  over  tbe  "core",  and  be- 
tween It  and  the  sides  of  tbe  pit  was 
an  empty  space  previously  occupied 
by  the  preliminary  cast,  now  to  bo 
filled  with  the  metal 

All  night  long  the  great  smelting  fur- 
nace had  been  fired.  Not  one  wink  of 
sleep  bad  tbe  apprentices  had.  Now 
all  was  In  readiness,  and  tbe  comple- 
tion of  tbe  work  only  awaited  tbe 
coming  of  Wolfgang  Strobel. 

The  bell-founder— a  dark,  taciturn 
man.  wbo  never  looked  any  one 
straight  In  the  face,  and  with  whom 
tbe  speech  of  men  dealt  so  unsparlng- 
I7— gave  a  coldly- courteous  greeting 
to  the  worshipful  burgomaster,  who, 
on  his  t>art,  did  not  so  much  as  raise 
bis  eyes,  as  he  condescendingly  bowed 
bis  response  to  tbe  curt  welcome,  and 
Inquired  where  be  should  place  Wenzel 
Gnldenmund's  pious  gift. 
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Velt  Aldorrer  pointed  to  e  narrow, 
brlch-walled  pipe,  leading  on  tlie  In- 
cline to  the  smeltlnK-oTeu.  There 
were  eeTerat  of  these  pipes,  Inasmach 
as  an  admixture  of  tin  was  gradually 
added  to  the  copper  from  seveml  sides 
of  the  oven  at  once.  The  pipe  Indicat- 
ed by  the  l>ell-founder,  being  the  con- 
duit for  noble  metal,  waa  adorned  with 
a  wreath  of  moss,  and  In  front  of  tt 
was  erected  a  stand  on  which  the  bur- 
gomaster was  to  mount  nben  fulfllllng 
his  pious  mission.  Drawing  forth 
from  beneath  his  cloak  a  good-sized 
purse  bearing  a  large  seal,  and  sup- 
ported by  Aldorfer's  hand.  Wolfgang 
Strobel  stepped  up  on  the  stand. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  great  man, 
ae  be  stood  tliere,  tbe  observed  of  all 
observers.  Illumined  by  the  red  gold 
flame  of  the  Qery  furnace. 

"Id  the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity!" 
said  he.  as  be  broke  the  seal  and  let 
the  contents  of  the  purse  vanish  In  tbe 
aooty  pipe. 

Master  Aldorfer  helped  him  down 
from  the  stand,  and  as  he  moved  away 
from  the  glow  of  the  flames  it  was 
apparent  to  all  present  how  deathly 
pale  the  burgomaster  was. 

"Are  yoB  III?"  asked  one  of  tbe 
guests,  but  the  reply  was  that  he  was 
merely  affected  by  the  sudden  change 
from  cold  to  heat 

It  was  now  Velt  Aldorfer's  turn  to 
play  the  prominent  rOle.  Grasping  an 
Iron  bar,  he  took  his  stand  In  front  of 
tbe  ovea 

"In  tbe  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity!" 
said  be.  too.  but  his  voice  was  faint. 

As  he  spoke  he  touched  the  gnte-pln 
within  the  oven.  Out  poured  the 
molten  mass,  hissing  and  seething 
through  the  runner  down  Into  the 
mould. 

Every  one  started  back  a  step,  not 
merely  because  struck  by  the  heat  of 
the  flames,  but  because  startled  at  the 
unwonted  sight  that  met  their  eyes. 

In  one  glittering,  homogeneons  mass 


the  fusion  flowed.  It  was  as  though 
some  Imprisoned  demoniac  force  had, 
with  a  supreme  efFort,  burst  Its  bonds, 
and  would  now  employ  Its  freedom 
to  lay  waste  all  around  It,  before  it 
took  Its  final  departure. 

Over  tbe  white  glow  of  the  beat 
there  hovered  a  strange,  yellowish- 
green,  shining  smoke.  No  great  feat 
of  imagination  was  required  to  fancy 
the  presence  of  a  witches'  cauldron, 
with  Its  diabolical  brew  boiling  over 
its  sides. 

The  restleaa  rumbling  and  moaning 
of  the  seething  mass  seemed  to  betok- 
en an  undefined  fear  of  Its  fate,  but 
the  "mantle"  encasing  it  was  so  firmly 
clasped  by  tbe  Iron  band  that  held  It 
bound,  nothing  could  escape  beyond  tbe 
occasional  bubble  through  the  perfora- 
tions above. 

When  the  casting  was  over  and  the 
assembled  guests  had  scattered,  noth- 
ing remolned  for  the  bell-founder  and 
his  lads  to  do  beyond  patiently  await- 
ing the  cooling  of  the  belL  Under  no 
circumstances  could  this  be  completed 
before  the  following  day;  so  it  was 
manifestly  not  to  see  If  the  casting  had 
been  a  success  that  Velt  Aldorfer,  at 
night,  when  his  entire  household  slept 
soundly  after  tbe  exertions  of  the  past 
days,  stole  cautiously  out  Into  the 
courtyard,  bom  lantern  In  band.  Nor 
were  his  steps  directed  toward  the 
mould Ing-pit;  they  led  blm  straight  to 
the  smelting  oven. 

There  he  placed  his  lantern  on  the 
stand  where  Wolfgang  Strobel  bad 
stood  tlmt  morning,  and  struck  a  few 
firm  blows  with  a  hammer  against  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe,  whose  opening  waa 
still  adorned  with  tbe  moss  wreath. 
Removing  the  stone  tfans  loosened,  he 
stretched  his  hand  Into  the  pipe.  and. 
after  fumbling  about  for  awhile, 
grasped  something  that  jingled.  This 
be  put  In  a  bag  lie  carried,  and,  taking 
up  bis  lantern  again,  he  entered  the 
bouse  as  noiselessly  as  he  bad  left  It. 
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Wbat  Velt  Aldorfer  bad  done  waa 
oot  BometliiaK  he  himself  had  bad  the 
bonor  to  originate.  According  to  an 
(uclent  tradition  m&ny  a  bell-foander 
appropriated  to  his  own  uae  the  silver 
plouB  BoQla  dedicated  to  the  casting  of 
church  bells,  by  means  of  closing  the 
end  of  the  pipe  leading  to  the  oven. 
Tbe  valldlt;  of  this  tradition  Is 
etrengthened  bf  the  fact  tbat  the  most 
careful  analysis  of  ancient  bell-metal 
baa  failed  to  reveal  tbe  slightest  trace 
of  silver. 

Nor  was  this  tbe  first  time  Velt  Al- 
dorfer had  taken  unlawful  advantt^e 
of  tbe  opportonltfeB  of  his  office.  That 
people  lacked  faith  In  his  Integrltj  was 
not  because  of  any  suspicion  of  tbis 
fact  It  was  owing  to  an  Instinctive 
feeling  that  he  kept  for  himself  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  old  metal 
brought  him  for  recasting. 

When  Aldorfer  reached  his  own  lit- 
tle chamber,  which  others  rarely  had 
permission  to  enter,  be  cautiously  fast- 
ened the  door,  and,  seatlDg  himself  at 
a  table,  poured  out  the  contents  of  his 
bag.  But  scarcely  had  he  cast  a  glance 
at  tbe  Jingling  coins,  then  he  sprang  to 
blB  feet,  bringing  down  bis  clenched 
fist  on  the  table  with  an  outburst  of 
bitterness. 

"The  ungodly  wretch!"  he  groaned. 
"Alas,  poor  man  that  I  am!  Fleeced 
and  deceived  am  I  on  every  side,  and 
DOW  by  him  who  so  plumes  himself 
on  his  honor  and  his  good  oamel  Oh, 
the  scoundrel!    The  son  of  Belial!" 

The  rage  of  the  bell-founder  Is  read- 
ily explained  by  tbe  statement  that  the 
purse  proved  to  contain  no  more  sliver 
than  the  bell,  but  was  filled  witb  cop- 
per coins  and  worthless  bits  of  metaL 
With  trembling  hands  he  felt  them, 
unwilling  to  accept  tbe  testimony  of 
bts  own  eyes  until  he  was  finally  con- 
vinced that  not  so  much  as  a  scrap  of 
Sliver  had  strayed  In  among  tbe  cop- 
per. 

Telt  Aldorfer  did  not  seek  bis  bed 


that  night.  He  now  paced  the  fioor,. 
muttering  savage  imprecations,  now 
sat  at  his  table,  his  bead  resting  on  his 
hands,  and  brooded  on  plans  of  re- 
venge. 

It  was  not  so  much  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  a  looked-for  gain— that  he 
could  have  borne,  although  any  mate- 
rial loss  Is  a  cause  of  distress  to  an 
avaricious  soul;  but  to  be  outwitted  In 
the  execution  of  a  crime  by  another  as 
crafty  as  oneself  Is  much  harder  to  en- 
dure than  for  an  honest  man  to  be 
gulled  by  a  rogue. 

Back  and  forth  dew  the  thoughts  of 
the  bell-founder.  One  possibility  after 
another  was  weighed  and  In  tarn  re- 
jected. Could  It  b^tbat  his  old  euemy, 
the  burgomaster,  bad  laid  a  trap  for 
blm?  Cijuld  that  worthy  have  a  sus- 
picion that  the  silver  would  not  find 
Its  way  Into  the  bell-metal?  And  did 
be  purpose  to  testify  to  this  effect  on 
the  morrow?  How  absurd!  What 
could  he  prove? 

No!  It  was  simply  a  deceptlon-^a 
base  deception!  Wolfgang  Strobel  had 
himself  taken  possession  of  the  shining 
coins  Wenzel  Gnldenmuud  had  de- 
signed for  the  bell,  and  la  their  place 
laid  the  worthless  copper.  Shame  on 
him,  tbe  black-souled  villain! 

Still,  there  was  a  possibility,  a  con- 
founded possibility,  which  Viet  Aldor- 
fer could  not  quite  dismiss  from  bis 
mind,  tbat  the  purse  had  from  tbe  first 
contained  nothing  more  than  tbe 
worthless  trash  now  lying  on  the  table 
before  blm.  True,  tbe  seal  was  un- 
broken when  Wolfgang  Strobel  pro- 
duced It  Could  Wenzel  Ouldenmund, 
by  some  Incomprehensible  mistake, 
have  filled  It  with  copper?  Or  could 
he— It  was  scarcely  Itkely,  yet  was  at 
least  worth  considering— could  he  have 
acted  out  of  malice  to  him,  Viet  Aldor- 
fer? Had  old  Wenzel  an  iukllng  that 
there  was  considerably  more  shrinkage 
than  necessary  In  the  metal  confided 
by  him  to  the  bell-founder,  when  he  or- 
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dered  a  large  plate  for  bis  wife's  tomb, 
and  was  tills  his  way  of  wreaking  yen- 
geancel 

Impossible!  It  would  pre-snppose  a 
knowledge  that  was  inconceivable! 
Wolfgang  Strobel  must  have  been  the 
deceiver. 

Aias!  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of 
gaining  absolute  certainty  whether 
the  living  or  the  dead  merited  Viet  Ai- 
dorfer's  curses. 

When  the  cast  was  removed  and  the 
still  soundless  bell  raised  from  tbe  pit, 
tbe  work  of  polisblDg  began.  This 
toolE  some  time,  but  always  cansed  a 
certain  satisfaction,  ^or  now  the  enc- 
cess  of  the  work  was  assured,  and 
only  the  last  finishing  touches  were  re- 
quired. ' 

It  gave  no  pleasure,  however,  to  Ylet 
Aldorfer.  On  the  contrary,  he  grew, 
day  by  day,  more  reserved  and  taci- 
turn. He  became  completely  dis- 
traught when  one  noon  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  conucll-house  to  receive 
payment  for  tbe  bell,  and  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  sum  from  Wolfgang  Stro- 
bel, who  bore  himself  like  a  prince 
among  tbe  other  burgesses. 

There  he  sat,  the  law-breaker,  hon- 
ored and  respected,  and  the  only  living 
soul  who  surmised  his  misdeeds  was 
constrained  to  silence.  He  whose 
word  might  have  brought  the  proud 
man  under  tbe  strong  arm  of  the  law 
was  now  compelled  to  receipt  with 
thanks  for  the  amount  the  burgomas- 
ter scornfully  pushed  toward  him,  and 
content  himself  with  dashing  a  look  of 
questioning  defiance  into  the  haughty 
face.  Wolfgang  Strobel  did  not  so 
much  as  cast  down  bis  eyes.  Gould  It 
be  possible  that  he  was  innocent?  Ah. 
the  doubt— the  hideous  doubt!  Even 
If  the  mystery  were  solved,  no  use 
could  be  made  of  the  knowledge.  It 
was  enough  to  drive  one  distracted. 

There  was  another  In  the  bell-found- 
er's house  who  was  tormented  wltli 


secret  grief.  That  was  Viet  Aldorfer's 
son  Hans.  Not  so  much  as  a  glimpse 
had  be  had  of  Anna  Strobel,  since  the 
memorable  day,  shortly  before  the 
casting,  when  be  bad  given  her  the 
little  medal,  which  she  had  at  once 
strung  on  a  cord  and  fastened  about 
her  neck.  She  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen  at  her  window.  She  did  not  ap- 
pear at  church.  Their  paths  did  not 
cross  any  more.  Her  father  must  be 
keeping  her  nuder  strict  surveillance. 

To  apply  openly  to  the  proud, 
wealthy  patrician  for  his  dsughter's 
hand,  was  out  of  the  question.  Noth- 
ing remained  to  poor  Hans  but  to  suf- 
fer In  silence.  There  was.  Indeed,  no 
one  to  whom  he  could  open  bis  heart 
Brother  or  sister  he  had  never  had. 
and  bis  sweet,  pious  mother,  whom 
he  had  so  fondly  loved,  had  died  while 
he  was  yet  a  child.  His  relations  with 
his  f^tlier  were  by  no  means  confiden- 
tial. The  bell-founder  bad  brought  up 
his  only  son  with  tbe  utmost  strictness, 
and  had  made  of  bim  a  skilful  me- 
chanic. Terms  of  intimacy  did  not 
exist  between  them. 

In  every  human  breast,  however  de- 
praved, there  is  Implanted  some  genu- 
ine feeling.  To  Viet  Aldorfer's  praise 
be  It  said,  that  he  was  continually  on 
his  guard  not  to  give  bis  son  cause  of 
offence.  He  was  unwilling  to  be 
abashed  before  bis  only  child.  Natur- 
ally Hans  had  not  been  Initiated  Into 
the  Ingenious  contrivance  to  save  the 
sliver  as  a  brand  from  the  burning, 
and  knew  nothing  of  his  father's  pres- 
ent cause  of  disturbance. 

One  evening  as  Viet  Aldorfer  sat 
alone  tn  his  chamber,  nourishing  his 
wrath  by  the  contemplation  of  tbe 
worthless  metal  -with  which  Weneel 
Guldenmund's  'wilt  bad  endowed  him, 
his  son  entered  the  room,  unobserved 
by  bim  until  the  young  man  stood  dl- 
i-ectly  behind  bis  chair. 

In  the  utmost  haste  the  bell-fonnder 
gathered  together  tbe  bits  of  copper. 
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concealing  tbem  as  well  aa  be  coold 
witb  bis  bands.  NeTcrtbeleas  Hans  man- 
aged to  see  aamethirtg.  That  sometliing 
Traa  the  little  plncb-beck  medal  with 
a  hole  through  it. 

Sprln^Dg:  forward  aa  tbongh  It  were 
the  most  precious  object  In  the  world, 
Hana  seized  It,  and,  holding  it  up, 
viewed  It  agbBBt 

"Where  did  you  get  that,  father?"  he 
stammered. 

"How  dare  you  ateal  In  behind  me?" 
shouted  Aidorfer.  "Go  away,  bat  first 
give  me  the  coin." 

"Oh,  father,  be  merciful,  and  tell  me 
bow  you  came  by  It!" 

"Give  It  to  me  tbls  moment" 

Unwillingly,  Hans  returned  the  med- 


"But  only  tell  me  ■ 

"That  is  none  of  your  buBineeaf  But 
why  are  you  so  excited?  What  do  you 
know  about  the  medal?' 

Hans  cast  his  eyes  down  and  was 
silent  Instinctively  the  bell-founder 
felt  himself  on  the  road  to  discovery. 

"Answer  me  at  once,  my  son!"  he  in- 
sisted. 

Blnsbing  and  confused  as  a  young 
maiden  at  confession,  Hans  now  told 
of  the  lore  he  had  long  cherished  for 
Anna  Strobel,  who,  aa  plainly  as  be- 
came a  decorous  maiden,  bad  given 
bim  to  understand  that  she  recipro- 
cated bis  affection.  They  had  fre- 
qnentiy  met,  and  at  their  last  meeting 
be  bad  given  ber  this  medal  as  a  token 
of  true  love.  She  bad  promised  to 
Trear  It  about  her  neck. 

"Well,  and  then?"  asked  Veit  Aidor- 
fer. 

Hans  had  no  further  Information  to 
give,  but  he  would  like  to  ask  his 
father— 

"Not  another  question!  You  know  I 
will  say  no  more  than  I  choose." 

That  Hans  knew  but  too  welL  He 
sighed,  and  was  silent. 

The  bell-founder  sat  gazing  before 
him  with  sparkling,  triumphant  eyes. 


All  at  once  doubt  under  a  new  form 
assailed  blm. 

"How  can  you  be  sure  this  is  the 
same  medal  you  were  foolish  enough 
to  give  Anna  Strobel?"  said  be.  In  an 
unsteady  tone.  "There  are  hundreds 
of  the  same  kind." 

"Why,"  said  Hans,  more  than  ever 
embarrassed,  "I  cut  the  initials  A.  3. 
under  the  figure  of  St  George,  and 
that  A.  8.  I  saw  as  the  medal  lay  on 
the  table." 

Velt  Aidorfer  examined  the  medal 
in  feverish  haste. 

"Yes,  you  are  tight!  Now  you  may 
go,"  said  he,  and  Hans  turned  reluc- 
tantly away. 

What  a  free  breath  the  bell-founder 
could  now  draw!  He  had  found  the 
certainty  he  sought  The  worslilpful 
burgomaster  and  no  other  was  guilty 
of  a  deed  that  could  burl  blm  from  the 
pinnacle  of  power.  It  was  not  merely 
thirst  for  revenge,  nor  was  It  gloating 
over  a  new  cause  for  the  old-time 
hatred,  that  made  bis  heart  leap  with- 
in blm  for  Joy.  Added  to  all  was  the 
delight  of  the  plebeian  natnre  in  see- 
ing the  nimbus  of  greatness  vanish 
from  one  of  the  city's  dignitaries,  and 
the  keen  satisfaction  of  tbe  wrong- 
doer In  Icnowlng  tbe  representative  of 
honor  brought  down  to  his  own  leveL 

How  bis  son's  betrothal  gift  bad 
come  Into  Wenzel  Quldenmund's  purse, 
Velt  Aidorfer  knew  not,  but  of  one 
thing  he  was  sure.  The  purge  must 
have  been  opened  by  Wolfgang  Stro- 
bel, Its  contents  changed,  and  a  falae 
seal  put  In  tbe  place  of  the  origin^ 
one.  So  completely  was.  be  overcome 
by  his  triumph  at  having  at  last 
reached  the  long-sought  goal  of  cer- 
tainty, he  completely  overlooked  the- 
fact  that  he  conld  not  advance  one 
step  further  without  betraying  him- 
self. 


As 


soon  as  the  first  transport  of  Joy 
over,  tbe  consciousness  of  bis 
powerlessness    announced    itself 
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with  inexorable  force,  and  Velt  Aldor- 
fer  was  once  more  a  defeated  nmn. 
He  was  like  a  beast  of  prey  wbo  sees 
plainly  tbat  be  can  pinnge  bis  opponent 
Into  ttae  abyss  below,  but  Is  equally 
aware  tbat  with  the  effort  be  himself 
will  be  dashed  over  the  brink  of  the 
precipice. 

It  not  seldom  happens  tbat  a  crim- 
inal denounces  a  fellow-ciimloal  out 
of  blind  thirst  for  revenge,  wllUnglj' 
giving  himself  Into  the  hands  of  ]ub- 
llce  If  he  can  but  strike  a  blow  at  the 
other.  So,  more  than  once  during  the 
days  that  followed,  the  bell-founder 
was  tempted  to  take  bis  worthless.  Ill- 
gotten  gain  to  the  conncll-house  and 
tell  before  the  burgesses  all  that  had 
happened.  That  be  did  not  do  bo  was 
rather  from  a  sudden  Inspiration,  which 
showed  him  a  new  way  of  striking  the 
burgomaster,  than  from  fear. 

Summoning  Hans,  In  all  speed,  be 
asked: 

"Are  yon  firmly  resolved  to  marry 
Anna  StrobelT" 

Hans,  wbo  was  expecting  a  storm, 
was  forced  to  gather  together  all  his 
courage  before  he  could  reply:. 

"Tes.  father,  but  I  beg  of  you—" 

"That  Is  well.  Now  go  and  put  on 
your  Sunday  suit,  and  then  come  at 
once  to  my  chamber." 

Hans  knew  not  which  way  to  turn, 
but  did  as  he  was  bid. 

"Qo  now  to  the  burgomaster,"  said 
Velt  Aldorfer,  "and  tell  him  that  with 
my  fall  knowledge  and  consent  you 
ask  for  his  daughter  in  marriage." 

Qans  was  about  to  offer  some  objec- 
tions, but  bis  father  contlnned: 

"Should  be  then,  as  Is  not  unlikely, 
show  you  the  door,  you  may  produce 
this"— here  he  handed  Hans  the  medal 
—"and  say  that  Wen^el  Guldenmund 
returns  this  to  him,  with  copious  greet- 
ings, and  asks  If  he  will  not  on  Its 
account  grant  bis  consent  Tou  may 
add,  that  If  this  does  not  B[»eak  In  your 
favor  then  Viet  Aldorfer  will  speak." 


"But  will  you  not  go  with  me  yourself, 
father,  and  at  once  plead  my  cause?" 
begged  Hans.    "I   cannot   understand 

"Do  exactly  as  I  have  told  you.  Only 
make  haste." 

With  beating  heart  Hans  presented 
himself  before  the  burgomaster,  and 
stammered  out  bis  petition,  he  himself 
knew  not  how.  Wolfgang  Strobel 
scarcely  permitted  him  to  get  the 
words  out  of  bis  moutb  before  he  re- 
jected his  suit  and  ordered  him  out  of 
the  house. 

Hans  would  have  preferred  to  fly 
from  the  rest,  but  he  dared  not  show 
his  face  at  home  without  having  ful- 
filled his  father's  commands.  So.  In 
fear  and  trembling,  he  produced  the 
little  medal  and  repeated  the  enigmati- 
cal message. 

It  mnst  have  had  some  mysterious 
power,  for  ttae  haughty  patrician  grew 
as  wtalte  as  a  sheet,  and  leaned  against 
the  wall  for  support  Had  Wenael 
Guldenmund  come  out  of  his  grave  to 
call  Wolfgang  Strobel  to  account  for 
his  stewardship,  the  stricken  man 
could  not  have  been  more  terrified 
than  tae  was  at  the  sight  of  the  glitter- 
ing little  object  he  bad  tbat  morning 
taken  from  bis  daughter's  neck,  and 
to  get  rid  of  It  placed  with  the  other 
worthless  trash  In  the  purse  Satan  had 
tempted  blm  to  defile.  The  accursed 
medal  he  bad  believed  burled  in  the 
great  bell  he  now  saw  safe  and  sound 
before  his  eyes.  It  was  truly  a  mir- 
acle. 

And  yet  Wolfgang  Strobel  could  not 
believe  that  a  miracle  had  been 
wrought  In  broad  daylight  In  the  good 
city  of  Nuremburg.  After  a  moment's 
reflection  It  became  clear  to  bis  mind 
how  the  miracle  conld  be  explained, 
and  turning  calmly  to  Bans  he  said: 

"Not  one  word  of  this  madman's  mes- 
sage do  I  understand.  What  does  It 
all  mean'i" 


"I  do  I 


t  know  myself,  most  wor- 
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«hlpfal  Blr,"  replied  Uaqs,  and  with 
so  innocent  an  air  the  bursomaster 
was  at  once  convinced  that  he  spoke 
the  truth. 

"That  is  fortunate  for  you,"  Bald  he. 
""Go  jour  way,  and  never  cross  my 
threshold  again.  Ton  may  return  your 
father's  greetings,  and  tell  bim  that 
when  speech  will  lead  a  man  to  the 
.gallows,  be  Is  apt  to  be  allent  Now 
.go." 

In  despair  Hans  reached  borne  and 
reported  the  result  of  his  mlBslon. 
All  that  bis  father  had  commanded 
bim  to  say  and  the  entire  scene  at  the 
burgomaster' B  was  like  a  confused 
dream  to  blm,  of  which  be  understood 
not  a  word. 

"But  will  you  not  go  and  speak  for 
me  now,  father?"  he  cried,  at  last 
"Xon  promised  to  do  so  If  the  other 
failed." 

The  bell-founder  grew  deadly  pale, 
and,  without  replying,  went  to  his 
chamber.  He  might  well  have  fore- 
seen what  bad  occurred,  and  yet  be 
had  vainly  hoped  for  the  Impossible. 

The  bell  had  for  some  time  been 
ready  for  use.  Shortly  before  Easter 
It  was  carried  to  St.  Lorenz,  and 
swung  into  its  place.  The  clapper  had 
been  added,  but  was  carefully  wound 
about  with  strips  of  cloth,  for,  until 
Easter,  the  bell  was  not  to  be  heard. 

Baster  morning  came  at  last,  with 
hazy  atmosphere,  golden  sunabine  and 
cold  shadows.  The  whole  town  was 
early  astir.  Soon  chimes  were  heard 
from  many  towers  and  every  one  In 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Lorenz  listened 
eagerly  for  the  new  bell. 

Ah!  that  was  it  Strong,  deep  tones 
resounded  from  the  belfry.  How 
clear  and  pure  was  the  ring  of  the  new 
hell!  It  was  evident  that  Weozel  Qnld- 
enmund  had  not  spared  his  silver. 

But  the    rejoicing  was    short-lived. 

Suddenly  It  seemed  as  though  the  bell 

was  growing  hoarse;  its  clear  voice  be- 
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came  veiled  and  only  a  sound  like  that 
of  an  old  cracked  kettle  floated  down 
from  the  tower.  The  sezton  who  was 
pulling  the  rope  was  overcome  with 
horror  and  ceased  ringing.  In  the 
other  churches  the  bells  rung  for  some 
time,  and  this  had  to  suffice  for  the 
congregation  of  St  Lorena  as  welL 

That  there  was  much  talk  after  ser- 
vice, among  the  church  goers,  about 
the  new  bell  that  had  suddenly  be- 
come silent  was  but  natural.  On  all 
Bides  there  were  wbUperlngs  about 
Veit  Aldorfer,  who  had  never  been 
popular,  and  who,  lately,  had  aroused 
stronger  prejudice  than  ever  among 
the  people  by  his  strange  actions.  Un- 
questionably he  had  sold  the  bell's  tone 
and  his  own  soul  to  Satan,  and  was 
now  waiting  for  the  evil  one  to  claim 
his  due. 

Veit  Aldorfer  had  been  on  bis  way  to 
church  when  the  bell  became  mute.  As 
Its  voice  bad  ceased  with  so  hideous  a 
Jangle  he  had  paused,  listened  a  mo- 
ment, and  tben,  looking  more  like  a 
ghost  than  a  living  man,  had  moved 
swiftly  homeward.  No  sooner  had  he 
reached  his  own  house  than  he  has- 
tened to  hlB  chamber,  locked  himself 
In  and  refused  all  offers  of  food  or 
friendly  aid.  Hans  and  the  old  maid- 
servant tried  repeatedly  to  gain  ad- 
mlBsion,  but  In  vain. 

Night  came  on  apace— a  cold,  darte 
night,  and  people  were  already  begin- 
ning to  think  of  going  to  bed  when 
suddenly  every  one  was  startled  by  a 
faint  muffled  ringing  from  the  belfry 
of  SI.  Lorenz.  It  was  the  cracked  bell 
that  was  In  motion;  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  It;  but  after  a  few  un- 
canny strokes  the  sound  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  finally  died  away  al- 
together. Had  fire  broken  out  or  bad 
some  rash  hand  dared  pull  the  rope? 

People  hastened  to  the  tower.  The 
door  stood  open,  and,  provided  with  a 
lantern,  some  men  ventured  tip  the 
steps    leading   to    the    belfry.-      They 
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searlf  lost  their  footing  at  the  sight 
irhlcb  presented  Itself  to  tbem,  for 
what  they  saw  woa  the  bell-founder 
hanging  from  the  rope.  A  double 
soose  "Kan  fastened  about  hie  neck, 
and  the  tolling  that  had  been  heard 
was  caused  when  he  sprang  from  the 
belfr;  Into  eternity.  His  wide  open 
eyes  bad  a  hotTor-strlclcen  look,  bat  be 
was  stone^ead. 

Veit  Aldorf  er  was  burled  as  a  suicide 
In  a  remote  comer  of  the  churchyard, 
without  any  of  the  offices  of  the 
church.  HlB  apprentices  were  the  pall- 
bearers, and  the  weeping  Hans  walked 
behind  the  coffin.  Wolfgang  Strobel, 
the  most  worshipful  burgomaster,  was 
one  of  the  followers,  and  seemed  deep- 
ly affected,  no  one  could  understand 
why,  least  of  all  the  sorrowing  son. 

Ever  since  his  father's  death  the 
young  man  bad  lived  In  a  cloud  of 
mysteiy,  which,  much  as  he  was  shak- 
en by  what  had  occurred,  continually 
filled  hiB  mind. 

In  Velt  Aidorfer's  chamber  bad  been 
found  a  package  with  the  Inscription, 
"to  be  opened  after  my  death,"  and 
when  Hans  broke  the  seal  he  found 
within  a  document  for  himself  and  an- 
other heavy  sealed  letter  without  ad- 
dress. In  the  letter  to  Hans  was  the 
singular  direction  to  give  the  sealed 
letter,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with 
Anna,  to  Wolfgang  Strobel.  unless  the 
latter  should  refuse  his  consent  to  the 
union,  and  In  that  event  It  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  city  council. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  fact 
that,  a  week  after  the  burial  of  Veit 
Aldorfer,  the  burgomaster  sought 
Hans  to  assure  him  that.  It  now  being 


evident  Anna  could  not  be  happy  with- 
out him,  all  objections  to  his  suit 
were  withdrawn.  Rumors  to  this 
effect  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
town,  and  gave  people  much  to  talk 
and  think  about 

It  was  reported  that  the  evening  tUe 
bell-founder  had  huug  himself,  Wolf- 
gang Strobel  had  received  a  letter  from 
him,  and  the  burgomaster,  being  a  god- 
fearing man,  had  felt  unwilling  to 
deny  a  dying  man's  last  reQuest,  espe- 
cially as  Aldorfer  and  he  had  a  long 
standing  account  to  settle. 

On  St.  John's  day  the  wedding  of 
Hans  and  Anna  took  place.  SL  Lor- 
enz  church  was  gaily  decorated  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  pews  were  filled 
with  matrons  and  maids  eager  to  be- 
hold the  burgomaster's  daughter  stand- 
ing before  the  altar  as  a  bride.  The 
organ  pealed  forth  Its  most  Joyous 
strains,  Velt  Aidorfer's  bell  rang  out 
for  the  ceremony  with  as  pure,  clear 
tones  as  It  had  given  when  first  It  was 
heard. 

To  Hans  was  due  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing restored  its  voice.  After  close  in- 
vestigation he  had  discovered  that  the 
beU  had  sprung  a  slight  crack,  and  by 
cutting  out  a  slender  strip  of  metal  so 
that  the  Jagged  edges  no  longer 
touched,  he  succeeded  In  glvhig  back 
to  his  father's  last  work  its  intended 
perfection  of  tone. 

Unluckily,  in  accomplishing  this,  be 
sawed  out  a  letter  of  the  noble  testa- 
tor's name.  It  could  not  be  helped, 
and  It  really  mattered  very  little,  for 
even  to  the  present  day  It  can  be  plain- 
ly deciphered  on  the  bell  that  It  owes 
Its  pure,  silvery  ring  to  Wensel  Guld- 
enmund. 

Sophitt  Bavdils. 
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We  all  know  where  the  patbe  of 
gloiT  lead  to,  yet  but  little  enquiry  has 
been  made  as  to  wbere  they  come  from. 
As  the  world  becomes  more  uniform, 
the  struggle  to  be  dlstlDgulsbed  from 
the  crowd  becomes  more  Inteuae;  In- 
deed, to  be  "dlstlnKulehed"  la,  with 
many,  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  man  or  woman.  Above 
all.  that  peculiar  form  ot  distinction 
which  consists  In  being  widely  known 
to  persons  unknown  would  appear  to 
be  tne  motive  principle  in  most  men's 
career  who  are  not  Drged  to  action  by 
the  need  of  satisfying  the  material 
wants.  Give  a  man  bread,  and  he  will 
pursue  fame,  or  at  least  wbat  Is  called 
reputation. 

Answering  this  need,  there  have 
sprung  up  daring  the  last  half  century 
a  number  ot  publications  Intended  to 
supply  a  non-offlclal  list  of  those  who 
have  obtained  this  bigliest  good.  Those 
who  have,  for  a  moment,  obtained,  or 
have  for  a  length  of  time  retained,  the 
world's  attention,  get.  enshrined  in 
those  dictionaries  of  contemporary  bi- 
ography and  everybody  who  is  some- 
body finds  his  way  into  those  lilrri 
Horo.  These  books  answer  not  alone 
to  the  need  of  the  fame-hunters,  but 
also  to  the  Uon-hnnter,  and  to  that 
even  larger  class  of  persons  who  are 
Interested  in  matters  "mainly  about 
people".  That  the  menagerie  thus  col- 
lected together  contains  many  Uoncels 
—not  to  speak  of  the  lesser  camlvora 
—goes  without  saying;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  tho 
reputation  which  gives  rise  to  most  of 
the  entries  in  these  publications,  how- 
ever doubtful  one  may  be  as  to  Its 
amonnt  and  Justification. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  of  lutereat  to  subject  one  of  these 


coUectlons  to  a  rough  analysis,  which 
would  give  one  some  idea  of  the  kind 
of  career  which  confers  distinction 
on  Englishmen— or.  In  some  few  cases. 
Englishwomen— in  the  present  day, 
with  perhaps  some  Indications  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  such  compar- 
ative eminence.  I  have  selected  for 
this  purpose  the  latest  issue  of  the 
well-known  publication,  Who's  Who, 
which.  If  It  Includes  many  names 
which  can  only  be  known  to  a  rathn 
limited  circle,  on  the  other  band  omits 
very  few  that  are  at  all  widely  known. 
Taking  this  as  our  guide,  we  can,  I 
think,  arrive  at  some  tolerably  definite 
results  as  to  the  comparative  numbers 
and  qualities  ol  assumed  eminent  Ei^ 
llshmen. 

And  first,  as  to  the  numbers  of  those 
considered  worthy  to  be  In  Its  pages, 
and  their  significance.  Prom  a  rough 
estimate,  the  Issue  for  1890  would  ap- 
pear to  contain  a  bead-roll  ot  Just  over 
elgbt  thousand.  Roughly  speaking, 
there  are  about  fifty  millions  of  Eng- 
lish people  In  the  British  Empire,  and 
of  those  one-fourth,  or  al>out  twelve 
millions,  would  be  adult  males,  and, 
therefore,  In  the  running  for  the  laurel 
crown.  Prom  this  It  would  appear 
tbat  one  Englishman  out  of  every  fif- 
teen hundred  scattered  through  the 
British  Empire  obtains  sufficient  dis- 
tinction from  his  fellows  to  merit  his 
being  Included  In  Who's  Who.  An- 
other publication  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar kind.  Men  (and  Women)  of  the 
Time— the  brackets  are  mine,  and  not 
in  the  original  title— appears  to  bold 
the  doors  of  the  House  of  Fame  more 
closely  together,  and  to  snbmit  the 
applicants  for  entry  to  a  narrower 
scrutiny.  The  latest  issue  of  this, 
which  appeared  quite  recently,  onl^ 
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coutalDS  3.037,  Indicating  a  test  of  Just 
double  stringency,  as  compared  with 
Who's  Who.  Only  one  out  of  three 
thousand  Englishmen  appears  to  get 
Into  Men  of  the  Time,  or  three  hundred 
and  thirty -three  per  million,  against 
the  six  hundred  and  sUty-slx  per  mil- 
lion of  Who's  Who.  We  may  even  go 
a  stage  furtuer,  and  compare  these 
calculations  with  those  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee,  as  to  the  numbers  govemlng  the 
probabilities  of  entry  into  the  final 
Walh alia— the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography." 

At  first  sight  Mr.  Lee's  results,  given 
In  the  Comhill  Magaslne  for  1896, 
would  seem  to  lead  to  the  cnrlons 
anomaly  that  It  Is  easier  to  get  Into  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biograpby" 
than  into  Men  of  the  Time;  for  thirty 
thousand  persons  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient distinction  to  t«  Inserted  fn  the 
magnificent  undertaking  represented 
by  Mr.  Lee,  i. «.,  one  out  of  every  five 
thousand  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  from  the  year  1000  to  the 
end  of  the  present  century.  With  re- 
gard to  tne  present  century,  after  In- 
cluding the  colonies  and  their  popula- 
tion, Mr.  Lee  has  granted  the  qualify- 
ing amount  of  immortality  to  no  less 
than  one  in  four  thousand.  It  is  clear 
that  his  figures  are  based  on  a  differ- 
ent statistical  principle,  and  \X  might 
be  difficult  to  make  a  comparison,  but 
that  lucidly  Ue  has  given  means  for 
checking  them,  and  enabling  us  to 
compare  them  with  our  own.  For  the 
county  of  I>ondon,  which  we  may  take 
with  him  to  Include  some  six  million 
persons,  he  estimates  that  there  are 
some  six  hundred  qualifying  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Dictionary.  Of  the 
London  population  only  one  million 
and  a  half  would  be  adult  males,  so 
that  the  Dictionary  test  works  out  at 
one  in  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or 
four  hundred  per  million.  We  appear 
to  get,  therefore,  the  somewhat  nnex- 
'i^ected  result  tbat  it  is  more  difficult 


to  get  into  Men  of  the  Time  while  you 
live,  than  tato  the  "Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography"  when  you  die.  It  la 
true  that  Mr.  Lee  is  hospitable  enough 
to  entertain  criminals  in  his  pages,  if 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  ingenu- 
ity or  the  extent  of  their  crimes,  bnt 
their  numbers  would  scarcely  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  the  difference,  and 
we  must  accordingly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  persons  of  national 
Importance  fall  to  pass  the  portalu  of 
Men  of  the  Time.  But  the  probable 
explanation  of  the  difference  is,  that 
Mr.  l^ee's  calculation  Is  based  on  the 
Londou  district,  which  naturally  pro- 
duces a  larger  proportional  crop  of 
talent  and  geolns  than  the  Empire  In 
generaL 

But  there  is  still  a  further  correction 
to  make  before  we  can  put  some  nu- 
merfcai  Interpretation  on  the  quality 
of  being  dlstlngnished.  Nearly  thirty 
years  ago  Dr.  Galton,  In  bis  "Heredi- 
tary Genius",  pointed  out  how  rarely 
a  man  got  into  the  dictionaries  of  con- 
temporary biography  before  the  age  of 
fifty,  and  his  statement  is  true,  even 
to  the  present  day:  the  mean  age  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  Who's  Who 
Is  no  less  than  fifty-five,  even  though 
several  names  are  Included  of  persons 
who  have  had  greatness  thrust  upon 
them  in  the  first  decade  of  their  life. 
"It  Is  better  to  be  born  lucky  than 
rich,"  says  the  proverb;  "but,"  adds  a 
dlstingultthed  humorist.  "If  you  can't 
be  either,  tbe  next  beat  thing  Is  to  be 
born  a  British  peer;"  and  this  seems, 
at  any  rate.  Justified  by  the  large 
amount  of  attention  paid  to  the  heredi- 
tary House  and  the  baronetcy  by 
Who's  Who,  no  less  than  eleven  per 
cent  of  its  entries  being  devoted  to 
merely  titular  distinctions.  If  these 
bad  been  omitted  the  mean  age  of  dis- 
tinction would  probably  rise  even 
higher  than  fifty-five.  and.  at  any  rate. 
Dr.  Gallon's  threshold  Umit  of  fifty 
for  entry  Into  the  biographical  dlctlon- 
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arjee  la  tliorouehly  well  Juetifled.  Now, 
there  are  only  about  tour  million  Eng- 
llalmien  oTer  -fiftj  in  tbe  BrltlBb  Em- 
pire, and  the  proponlon  of  thoee  ttaat 
reach  eminence  in  the  various  collec- 
tions I  have  mentioned  would,  conse- 
qnentlj,  be  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-four  per  million  lor  Who's 
Who,  sixteen  hundred  for  the  "Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography",  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  for  Ueo  of  the  Time.  This  latter 
publication  seems  to  have  lowered  Its 
standard  In  the  last  thirty  years,  as 
Dr.  Gallon,  In  1868,  reckoned  that  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  of  every  mil- 
lion Englishmen  over  fifty  attained 
snffldent  reputation  to  earn  a  place  la 
that  receptacle.  It  must,  besides,  be 
remembered  that  we  have  taken  the 
colonies  Into  onr  calculation,  and  as 
the  colonial  contingent  is  naturallly 
small,  this  would  tend  to  Increase  the 
seemint;  Increase  of  distlnctiou  In  Men 
of  the  Time. 

It  may  be  worth  while  lingering  for 
a  moment  on  the  comparative  contin- 
gents supplied  by  the  different  parts 
of  the  Empire,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  birthplace  of  the 
various  "celebrltleB"  In  Who's  Who. 
This  is  only  given  In  less  than  half 
the  cases,  but,  assuming  that  the  un- 
specified remainder  are  distributed  In 
the  same  proportion  as  those  cases 
where  the  birthplace  Is  mentioned,  we 
get  the  Tollowlng  table  for  the  distribu- 
tion per  thousand  of  persons  distin- 
guished In  Who's  Who,  which,  by  re- 
ducing the  figures  to  the  same  stand- 
ard, we  can  compare  with  the  same 
resnlt  obtained  (after  reducing  to  the 
same  standard)  from  a  selected  list  of 
BngllsU  celebrities  made  by  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle,  and  discussed  by  him  In  an 
article  on  "The  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  British  Intellect"  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. 1SS8:- 


Ungland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Wales 

Colonies 

Foreign 
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The  chief  discrepancy  between  the 
two  series  of  permlllagcs  Is  that  Dr. 
Doyle's  rcsuits  ore  more  favorable  to 
Bngland  than  those  adduced  from 
Who's  Who;  but,  as  he  himself  re- 
marks, he  Included  under  that  rubric 
many  whose  parentage  was  Scotch  or 
Irish,  though  their  birthplace  waa  in 
England.  Another  explanation  of  the 
contrast  In  the  figures  arrived  at  for 
Scotland  In  the  two  estimates  may  be 
that  In  Who's  Who  so  large  a  propor- 
tion consists  of  men  who  have  dlstin- 
gnlabed  themselves  by  administrative 
ability,  and  we  should  therefore  ex- 
pect to  find  that  Scotchmen  came  to 
the  fore  In  that  direction.  On  cither 
list  they  show  nearly,  or  more  than, 
double  their  proper  proportion  of  celeb- 
rities. Ireland  and  Wales  are  normal 
in  both  lists,  showing  about  their 
proper  proportion;  whereas,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  In  neither  of  the 
estimates  do  the  colonies  show  to  much 
advantage.  It  takes  time  and  special 
circumstances  for  a  man's  repute  to 
cross  the  wide  waters;  in  fact,  the  sim- 
plest way  for  a  colonist  to  obtain  fame 
Is  to  come  over  and  settle  in  England. 
I  have  not  gone  Into  the  question  ot 
the  local  distribution  of  talent  or  gen- 
ius, as  Dr.  Doyle's  paper  was  so  thor- 
ough on  that  aspect  of  the  question. 
One  result  of  his  may,  however,  be  re- 
ferred to— no  less  than  22  per  cent  of 
bis  celebrities  were  Londoners,  who, 
after  all.  only  form  12  per  cent,  of 
the  English-speaking  population  of  the 
world,  outside  the  United  States. 

Turning  from  the  comparative  num- 
bers of  distinguished  men  to  the  sub- 
jects In  which  they  have  managed  to 
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attract  tbe  world's  ootlce,  we  approach 
onr  subject  more  nearly,  and  are  liere 
BgalD  fortuDBte  In  Iwlng  able  to  com- 
pare wltb  the  results  of  tbe  doven  of 
statlBtlcal  enquirers  Into  tbls  subject. 
Id  Dr.  Galton'B  "Hereditary  GentuH"  he 
gave  a  comparative  table  of  subjects, 
for  distinction  In  which  men  got  Into 
Men  of  the  Time  thirty  years  ago.  The 
rubrics  do  not  run  altogether  parallel, 
but  tbey  are  sufficiently  close  to  en- 
able us  to  make  a  comparison.  It 
should,  perhaps,  be  remarked  that  I 
have  reduced  Dr.  Galton's  results  to 
permlUagcs,  and  that  Men  of  the  Time 
In  those  days  Included  a  larger  num- 
ber of  foreign  celebrities,  which  would 
account  for  the  abnormal  number  of 
ooverelgns. 

QkltoD.  Who'iWho 

Actors  21  5 

Agriculture  2  — 

Andqaortes  23  4 

Architects  6  4 

Artists  40  36 

Athletes  —  6 

Autbore                      316  120 

Colonial  Lesialators    —  18 

Oomjierce  12  44 

Contractors  —  8 

Countiy  Gentlemen     —  20 
Diplomatic  and 

Consular  Service  —  27 

Divines     -                  130  74 

Educational  —  51 

Engineers  13  10 

Engravers  -'l  — 

Finance  —  21 

Irfiwyers  44  71 

Medicals  31  28 

Military  H  113 

Miscellaneous  4  — 

Mete-physlcB  2  — 

Musicians  11  22 

Natural  Science  22  — 

Naval  12  21 

Official  —  SO 

Phllanthroplsta  —  fl 

Philologists  13  — 

Political  and  M.P.'s    —  51 

PollMcal  Economy  20  — 

Eallway  —  6 

Sdentlflc  SI  42 

Sculptors  10  — 


Some  of  the  discrepancies  of  the  two 
lists  are  undoubtedly  due  to  different 
methods  of  classlflcaUon.  Thus,  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Oalton  Included 
under  his  lofty-sounding  rubric 
"Statesmen",  who  numbered  no  less 
thou  12.5  per  cent.,  the  classes  I  have 
Included  under  Diplomatic  and  Consu- 
lar Service,  Official,  PollOcal  and  M. 
P.'s.  and  Statesmen,  who  together 
make  up  13.4  per  cent— a  sufficiently 
close  approximation  to  the  earlier  re- 
sult Little  change  bas  evidently  tak- 
en place  as  a  means  of  figuring  prom- 
inently In  the  comparative  Importance 
of  politics  In  the  world's  thought  To  be 
of  the  governing  classes  Is  still  the 
shortest  cut  to  fame,  however  tempo- 
rary and  evanescent  the  glory  may  be. 
Tbe  disappearance  of  Philologists  and 
Political  Economists  from  my  list  Is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  any  cessation  of 
those  studies  among  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  though,  undoubtedly,  neither 
holds  so  prominent  a  position  as  In  the 
flourishing  days  of  Professor  Max  MQI- 
Icr.  and  during  the  lifetime  of  MUL 
The  names  of  philologists  and  econo- 
mists that  get  into  dictionaries  now  owe 
their  distinction  rather  to  their  profes- 
sorial position,  and  were  therefore  In- 
cluded by  me  under  my  new  rubric, 
Educational.  So,  too,  1  found  it  un- 
necessary to  distinguish  between  Nat- 
ural Scientific  and  general  Scientific 
celebrities,  so  that  the  former  does  not 
exist  In  my  analysis  of  Who's  Who, 
Two  other  omissions  In  the  latter  list 
are  not  of  much  Importance  numerical- 
ly, but  are  of  considerable  significance. 
Two  persons  per  thousand  were  distin- 
guished both  In  agriculture  and  In 
metaphysics,  according  to  Dr.  Galton, 
In  1868.  I  did  not  find  It  necessary  to 
keep  a  place  open  for  these  classes  of 
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celebrities,  as  represented  by  Who'B 
Who,  though  It  Is  Just  possible  that 
■ome  of  the  names  I  have  Included  un- 
der Country  Gentlemen  may  have  been 
of  the  same  type  as  those  dlstln- 
gnlehed,  according  to  Dr.  Galton,  for 
Agriculture.  But,  undoubtedly,  both 
agriculture  and  philosophy  bare 
lost  their  importance  In  the  prac- 
tical and  In  the  theoretical  life 
of  the  nation.  It  Is,  Indeed,  re- 
markable to  contrast  the  "Blitles" 
and  the  "nineties",  as  r^ards  the  In- 
terest taken  In  metaphyBlcol  enquiry 
In  the  former  decade  as  compared 
with  the  latter.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Metaphysical  Club  may  have  had 
Something  to  do  with  the  matter,  but 
the  dissolution  Itself  Is  signlflco&t 

Still  more  luterestlng,  however.  Is 
the  list  of  omissions  In  Dr.  Galton's 
list,  as  compared  with  mine,  as  show- 
ing the  new  paths  of  glory  that  hare 
opened  up  during  ihe  last  thirty  years. 
7he  first  of  these  Is  Athletics,  and  I 
was  only  surprised  to  find  what  a  com- 
paratively small  permlllage  the  ath- 
lete took  up  in  the  contemporary  roll 
■of  fame.  Yet,  after  all.  Intense  as  Is 
the  Interest  in  the  subject,  widely-ex- 
tended distinction  In  It  is  even  more 
difficult  to  be  obtained  than  almost  any 
line  of  man's  activity.  The  reason  is 
obvious:  a  man  can  be  at  his  best  In 
athletics  but  a  few  years,  and  Just 
when  he  has  reached  the  pinnacle  his 
powers  are  on  the  decline,  and  some 
mew  hero  eclipses  htm.  After  all,  the 
names  of  athletic  celebrities  that 
would  be  known  to  all  could  almost  be 
counted  on  the  Angers,  or  at  most  we 
should  have  to  resort  to  the  toes.  If  we 
adopt  the  primitive  method  of  calcula- 
tion. 

The  next  omission  In  Dr.  Oalton's 
list  has  also  Its  significance.  The  Co- 
lonial L^lslator  was  a  perfectly  un- 
huown  quantity  In  1868,  but  since  that 
time  Beaconsfleld  and  Seeley.  the  Im- 
perial League  and  the  "Colinderles", 
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have  made  all  the  difference,  and 
names  like  Laurler,Schrelner,  Beldand 
Reeve,  are  at  least  better  known  than 
the  majority  of  M.  P.'s.  "Contractors" 
Is  the  next  Item  absent  In  the  earlier 
list,  even  though  not  very  conspicuous 
la  the  new  one.  It  may  Ije  taken  with 
two  other  fresh  entries— Finance  and 
Railway— which  equally  fall  to  find 
admission  Into  the  rolls  of  fame  thirty 
years  ago,  but  are  certainly  as  con- 
spicuous In  the  public  mind  as  Artists 
or  Divines.  Possibly,  however,  these 
Items  were  Included  by  Dr.  Galton 
among  his  twelve  merchants;  but,  even 
thus.  It  Is  slgnlflcant  that  tbe  thirty  In- 
tervening years  have  brought  about  a 
differentiation  in  this  somewhat  vague 
term,  and  if  we  do  so  include  them, 
It  Is  remarkable  that  Commerce  should 
have  claimed  only  twelve  per  thousand 
of  the  centnry. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  the  even 
more  interesting  topic  of  the  difference 
In  modes  of  distinction,  as  indicated 
by  the  contrast  of  the  figures  for  the 
common  rubrics  of  the  two  lists.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  surprise  Is  afforded 
by  the  first  entry— Actors.  At  first 
thoughts,  nobody  would  have  conjec- 
tured that  the  parallax  of  actors  to  the 
world's  eye  bad  shrunk  during  the 
last  thirty  years  to  one-quarter  of  Its 
former  measurement.  Yet,  the  very 
popularity  of  a  profession- Its  regularl- 
zatloD  as  a  means  of  livelihood— often 
Implies  lessened  public  Interest  in  any 
Individual  member.  Bohemia  Is  so 
respectable  nowadays. 

Tbe  next  contrast  that  attrocts  our 
attention  Is  the  decline  of  the  number 
of  Antiquaries  and  Archaeologists  in 
the  quarter  century  Intervening  be- 
tween the  two  lists.  Undoubtedly  the 
decline  In  the  Darwinian  controversy, 
which  concentrated  Interest  so  much 
on  Orleans,  bas  something  to  do  with 
this:  It  Is  characteristic  of  the  change 
that  we  are  nowadays  more  Interested 
In    survivals.    The    difference    In    the 
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number  o(  Autliors  In  the  two  Usta  la. 
Indeed,  striking.  Tbej  form  nearly 
one-third  of  the  former  Hat.  and  only 
one-elghtli  of  the  latter.  This  may  be 
'  due  to  some  extent  to  a  difterence  In 
the  classlflcatlon,  Dr.  Oalton  probably 
including  a  larger  numlKr  of  miscel- 
laneous celebrities  under  this  title  than 
I  have  done;  for  everybody  nowadays 
Is  an  author  more  or  less,  but  there  can 
l>e  DO  doubt  that  distinction  In  book- 
writing  Ib  more  difficult  to  obtain  at 
the  present  time,  because  of  the  larger 
number  who  pursue  the  profession— If 
It  1b  a  profession— and  the  same  explan- 
ation of  the  drop  In  tbe  permlllage  can 
be  offered  as  In  the  case  of  actors.  But 
It  Is  also  probable,  I  think,  that  the 
national  ability  Ib  more  devoted  to  tbe 
practical  life  than  It  was  In  the  sixties. 
Young  men  of  promise  adopt  the  pro- 
fessional and  public  careers,  rather 
than  that  of  authorship  or  Journalism. 
But  among  tbe  professlona  thus  select- 
ed, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  de- 
cline In  popularity  of  the  Clerical,  In- 
dlcatea  by  the  drop  In  the  flgures  of 
our  llBtB  from  130  to  74.  Clergy  do  not 
loom  ao  large  In  tbe  nation's  eye  aa 
they  did  thirty  years  ago,  and  It  Ib 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  decline  In 
quality  and  quantity,  recently  com- 
plained of,  is  either  the  effect  or  the 
cause.  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pears to  be  doubly  as  attractive  as  It 
was  thirty  years  ago,  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  competition  within  tbe 
profession.  Doctors  appear  to  stand 
stationary  In  attractiveness  to  tbe 
world  and  to  themselves.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Services  have 
become  more  popular,  owing  to  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  Imperialism  and  Militar- 
ism; both  on  land  and  sea  there  are 
double  tbe  number  of  "celebrities". 
The  reproach  that  England  la  not  a 
musical  nation  Ib  slowly  being  wiped 
out,  if  one  can  Juge  by  the  double 
quota  of  muelciann  In  the  later  list.  On 
the  other  hand,  ArtlBts  have  somewhat 


declined  In  number,  and,  as  tbe  latet 
list  Includes  Sculptors  and  Bngraverv 
In  that  rubric,  tbe  falling  off  Ib  marked: 
engraving,  Indeed,  as  a  profession 
and  as  a  meauB  of  obtalaing  fame,  baa. 
entirely  died  out;  the  engraver  nowa- 
days Is  a  process-maker.  Curiously 
enough.  Engineers  do  not  seem  to  have- 
increased  In  popularity  during  the  Inter- 
val, the  truth  being  that  there  are  more 
of  them,  but  they  get  less  credit,  owing 
to  the  grovrth  of  the  class  of  Contrac- 
tors and  Financiers,  who  utilize  their 
services  but  get  the  kwloa  of  their  ex- 
ploits. Of  the  decline  of  public  Inter- 
est In  Science  as  a  whole  there  can  be 
little  doubt  Sclentlflc  men  must  have- 
Increased  more  than  four-fold  In  the  in- 
terval, yet  their  proportional  parallax 
has  declined  from  73  to  42.  Speciali- 
zation, doubtless,  advances  science 
and  secures  a  man's  position,  but  it 
rarely  brings  him  prominently  before 
the  public.  Tbe  popular  exponent  of 
science  has  also  disappeared;  we  have 
nobody  nowadays  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  Professors  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and 
Clifford.  The  rapid  decline  In  the 
number  of  Travellers,  who  are  run 
after  by  the  public,  is  a  simple  Illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
world  has  now  been  practically  discov- 

Tumlng  now  to  the  contrast  betweei^ 
the  two  lists  to  a  more  particular  con- 
sideration of  tbe  Inter  one.  In  order  to- 
ascertalu  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
best  way  of  obtaining  Came,  we  see 
at  once  that  tbe  easiest  method  is  to- 
be  born  to  it  "Have  a  title,  and  yon 
get  to  be  known,"  seems  to  be  tbe 
moral  of  Mr.  Sladen's  list.  Next  to- 
that,  write  a  book,  or  many  hooka,  and 
In  the  end  someone  will  read  them,  and 
your  name  will  become  known.  Next 
to  Authors,  tbe  largest  Item  of  the 
later  list  Is  that  devoted  to  Milltaryr 
and  It  must  be  remembered  that  tbe- 
Hat  waa  drawn  up  before  recent  events 
concentrated  the  whole  nation's  anxl- 
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ety  npon  Its  figbtlng  army.  The  world 
cbanges  little;  the  shortest  path  to 
glorj  has  always  been  that  of  the 
kslght  Public  service  generally  Is 
best  rewarded  by  public  notice:  the 
Ad  mini  strati  ve  and  the  Legislative 
officials  of  the  Umpire  carry  away  one- 
seventh  of  tbe  meeds  of  fame.  Au- 
thorsbip.  a&d  art  generally.  Is  gradual- 
ly declining  In  Its  attractiveness,  and 
Science  Is  becoming,  more  and  more, 
£rodicfwen«cfta/f— a  means  of  gaining 
rather  a  llvelUiood  than  fame.  Divin- 
ity lias  got  to  be  Its  own  reward,  and 
is  becoming  associated,  In  the  public 
eye,  rather  with  Philanthropy  (by  the 
way,  a  new  rubric  In  my  list,  as  com- 
pared with  Dr.  Gallon's)  than  with 
Theology.  Altogether,  the  Impression 
left  by  the  list  Is  that  tbe  world's  at- 
tention Is  being  drawn  rather  to  the 
practical  than  to  the  higher  life;  com- 
merce and  admin IstratloD  are  proving 
more  attractive  than  art,  science,  or 
religion;  tbe  tnau  of  aftairs  is  ousting 
the  man  of  Ideas. 

Turning  now  to  the  causes  rather 
than  the  means  by  which  popular  fame 
Is  obtained,  it  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant what  name  you  are  born  with. 
Nothing  Is  more  striking,  In  looking 
through  tbe  list,  than  tbe  frequent  oc- 
currence of  similar  names.  Of  course 
this  Is,  to  a  certain  extent,  due  to  the 
comparative  frequency  of  various  sur- 
names in  the  general  popolatloo.  One 
is  not  surprised,  for  example,  to  find 
that  Smith,  with  its  variants 
Smyth  and  Smythe,  numbers  no 
less  than  sixty-nine;  but  the  very  sec- 
ond name  on  the^lst  of  frequency,  that 
of  Wilson,  with  thirty-seven  names, 
shows  that  there  is  some  other  Influence 
at  work  in  producing  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  surnames.  It  is  a  way  they 
have  In  the  Army,  and  In  tbe  Navy, 
and  In  tbe  Civil  Service,  tor  families 
to  keep  up  tbeir  connection  for  gener- 
ation after  generation  with  the  various 
branches.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
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think  that  competitive  examination 
had  altogether  eliminated  the  influence 
of  tbe  "governing  families"  in  procur- 
ing distinction  for  their  members,  so- 
far  as  this  can  be  gained  In  the  admin- 
istrative services  of  the  State.  Next 
to  this,  the  claunlshnesa  and  ability  of 
the  Scot  produces  an  unusual  frequen- 
cy of  Scotch  namee  In  the  following 
list  of  the  most  frequent  surnames 
which  occur  twenty  times  and  over  la 
Who's  Who  for  189ft.  I  have  put  the 
doublets  in  brackets  after  the  more 
usual  form  of  name:— 

Smith  [Smytb,  Smythe]  09 

Wilson  37 

Brown  [Browne]  3S 

Thompson  [Thomson]  33 

Stewart  [Stuart]  32 

HamlKon  2& 

Murray  29 

Wllllama  29 

Clarke  [Olark]  29 

IReld  [Beade,  Bead]  20 

Bussell  26 
Jobnson  [Johnston,  Johnstone]     25 

Campbell  24 

Scott  24 

Watson  23 

Jones  24 

Hoore  [Moor]  22 

Boblnson  22 

Ellott  [Elllotl;  BUot]  20 

Boberts  20 

White  20 

Altogether,  these  twenty-one  names 
contain  as  many  as  536— about  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole;  while  sixty-alx 
other  names  Include  749— nearly  an- 
other eight  per  cent  Tbe  Celtic  fringe 
Is  represented  among  tbe  latter  by 
Davles,  Fitzgerald,  Gordon,  Macken- 
zie. Douglas,  Praser.  Griffiths.  Evans, 
Lloyd.  Morgan,  O'Brien,  Owen,  Boss, 
Cameron,  and  Nicholson. 

Judging  by  tbis  list  It  would  appear 
that  England  was  dominated  by  Scot- 
land, and  this  Is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
confirmed  by  the  former  list  we  gave 
of  ttaecomparfttlvedistribntlonof  celeb- 
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rltlee  among  the  Inbabltauts  of  tbe 
United  KiDgdom  and  Colonlea.  But 
bere  we  are  concerned  rather  with  the 
comparative  frequency  of  snrnameB, 
and  this  Is  rather  determined  by  tbe 
relatlTe  paucity  of  namea  among  which 
the  celebrldea  have  to  be  distributed 
Id  the  different  klugdomB. 

In  conatderlng  the  beat  training  for 
distinction.  It  is  naturally  of  Intereat 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  oocAW  of  the 
public  Bchoola  and  the  unlTeraitleB 
helps  a  man  forward  in  tbe  pursuit  of 
fame.  "Public  achoola"  la  a  term  of 
somewhat  vague  connotation,  but  ac- 
cepting all  tiioBe  whose  names  are 
mentioned  In  tbe  special  list  of  public 
schools  given  In  Who's  Who,  as  com- 
ing within  this  category,  It  would  ap- 
pear tbat  three  hundred  and  one  out 
of  over  every  thousand  persons  men- 
tioned In  tbat  publication  were  edu- 
cated at  tbe  public  schools  of  England 
—but  Uttle  nnder  one-tblrd.  It  would 
appear  that  the  majority  of  these  also 
attend  one  of  the  two  chief  nnlversl- 
ties,  since  one  hundred  and  tblrty-alx 
per  thouaand  are  credited  to  Oxford, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to 
Cambridge.  It  Is  clear  tbat  a  univer- 
sity education  Is  of  Immense  use  In 
pushing  a  man  forward,  since  over  a 
quarter  of  those  attaining  distinction 
have  attended  the  universities,  though 
probably  not  one- tenth  of  even  the 
upper  classes  have  passed  through 
them.  Attendance  at  a  public  school 
is  not  by  any  means  so  efficacious, 
since  a  much  larger  proportion— prob- 
ably one-half,  attend  these  schools,  yet 
less  than  one-third  of  those  attaining 
dlBtlnctioD  have  passed  through  these 
training  grounds  of  tbe  administrative 
classes.  Tbe  moral  of  that  is  that  a 
man  makes  bis  friends  and  obtains  his 
patrons  at  the  universities,  rather  than 
at  tbe  public  schools. 
More  important  than  eltber.   In  all 
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prol>ablIlty,  are  the  friendships  made 
by  common  interest  In  some  form  of 
recreation.  The  chief  thing  that  lends 
human  Interest  to  the  antobiograpbles 
contained  In  Who's  Who,  Is  tbe  multl' 
larlousness  of  tbe  recreations  which 
ar»  mentioned  In  42  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  These  vary  from  encbre  to 
statistics,  from  racquets  to  prficls- 
writing,  from  sbortband  to  carpentry. 
Only  one  person  In  each  hundred  baa 
the  daring  to  own  to  no  recreation.  Aa- 
snmlng  that  those  whose  recreations 
are  unspecified  take  to  out-  or  in-door 
amusements  in  the  same  proportion  aa 
tbose  who  have  given  Information  on 
this  point,  a  large  majority,  no  less 
than  70  per  cent,  have  a  preference 
for  some  form  of  athletics,  only  8  per 
cent,  find  their  recreation  at  home; 
while  22  per  cent  are  versatile  enoagh 
to  adopt  both  forms. 

One  conclusion  comes  out  of  the 
whole  inquiry— that  very  few  men  who 
are  distinguished  In  any  branch  of 
thought  or  action  fail  to  receive  their 
due  meed  of  praise  nowadays.  Repu- 
tation at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Is  a  plant  of  tolerably  speedy 
growth.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  this 
tends  io  spur  tbe  men  of  repute  to 
higher  achievementa  may  fairly  be 
doubted.  It  used  to  be  a  favorite  di- 
version of  newspapers  in  the  early 
"eighties"  to  set  their  readers  guessing 
the  ten  greatest  living  EngUsbmen.  In 
tbose  days  we  had  still  with  us  Tenny- 
son and  Browning.  Newman  and  Car- 
lyle,  Gladstone  and  Beaconsfleld,  Dar- 
win and  George  Eliot  Bume-Jones  and 
RossettL  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
match  tbat  team  among  the  "upper 
eight  thousand"  of  Who's  Who.  Pos- 
sibly because  it  is  slack  tide  In  English 
development,  but  still  more  probably 
because  English  Intellect  is  devoted 
nowadays  rather  to  action  than  to 
thought. 

Joieph  Jaoobt. 
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JAMES  MABTINEAU. 


The  first  thought  which  occurs  to  the 
mind  vbeti  thinking  of  the  late  Dr. 
Martineau  Is  Ills  quite  unique  person- 
alitf.  England  will  be  likely  to  see  an- 
other Gladstone,  Tennyson,  Ruekln,  or 
Arnold  before  she  sees  another  Mor- 
tlnean.  We  do  not  ear  that  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau  was  a  greater  man  than  any 
of  these,  that  be  had  a  more  powerful 
mind  or  a  finer  spiritual  nature.  We 
do  not  say  that  he  was  a  rarer  type 
of  man  than  any  of  tbem.  He  was 
alike  French  and  English.  From  bis 
Huguenot  ancestors,  wbo  went  to  tbe 
old  city  of  Norwich  after  tbe  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Martlneau 
had  Inherited  tbe  very  finest  elements 
of  the  best  mind  and  character  of 
France,  so  that  be  was  akin  to  F€ne- 
lon,  Pascal,  Joubert  At  the  same  time 
he  bad  Imbibed  the  best  English  spirit, 
tbe  solid  character  of  tbe  "grave  liv- 
ers" of  E^ngllsh  Nonconformity.  This 
blending  of  tbe  best  elements  of  two 
nations,  combining  tbe  strongest  moral 
and  Intellectual  qnalltlea,  went  to  the 
building  up  of  a  personality  so  power- 
ful and  BO  unique,  that  whoever  came 
under  Its  gracious  spell  was  never 
quite  the  same  person  afterwards.  Ee 
had  seen  a  vision;  a  higher  order  of 
man  had  touched  his  own  nature,  and 
bad  suggested  to  blm  heights  and 
depths  heretofore  unknown.  It  was 
not  that  any  new  set  of  opinions  bad 
been  presented  to  blm.  We  doubt 
wbetuer  the  historian  of  tbe  English 
thought  of  oar  time  will  credit  Mar- 
tlneau with  any  distinct  modification 
of  tbe  theological  or  philosophical 
opinions  of  this  age.  It  was  something 
that  went  below  opinion;  It  was  a  rev- 
elation of  spiritual  character  nnd  pow- 
er. That  was  the  Impressive  tblng  in 
Jamea  Martlneau.  Holding  this  view, 
we  should,  perhaps,  appraise  different- 


ly from  some  the  value  of  his  writings. 
Important  as  are  such  of  bis  later 
works  as  the  "Types  of  Ethical  The- 
ory" or  "The  Seat  of  Authority  In  Ee- 
Uglon".  we  have  no  hesitation  In  say- 
ing that  Id  his  wonderful  sermons, 
known  collectively  as  "Hours  of 
Thought  on  Sacred  Things",  and  In 
his  "Endeavors  After  the  Christian 
Life",  tbe  real  Martlneau,  tbe  spiritual 
teacher  who  will  endure,  has  accom- 
plished his  greatest  and  finest  work. 

In  these  discourses  opinion  dlsa^ 
pears,  theological  differences  are  for- 
gotten, nothing  repels  or  divides,  every 
word  tends  to  unite.  Tbe  appeal  Is  to 
the  deepest  In  us,  and  It  springs  from 
a  spiritual  confidence  In  which  we  too 
confide.  Wo  do  not  question,  we  pas- 
sively receive.  Like  tbe  Impulse  from 
a  vernal  wood,  like  the  salt  breath  of 
the  sea,  the  healing  Infiuence  steals  on 
us.  We  are  liberated  from  tbe  vulgar, 
and  the  mean,  and  tbe  transient.  Into 
an  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air.  We  do 
not  ask  for  the  writer's  credentials 
any  more  than  we  trouble  ourselves 
with  his  opinions,— the  credentials  are 
there.  This  man,  at  least,  knows  our 
needs,  be  shares  our  experiences,  bo 
wings  his  way  towards  a  heaven  to 
which  our  fainter  aspirations  would 
lead  us.  Spirit  speaks  to  spirit  In 
these  pages,  which  are  worthy  of  the 
finest  mysticism  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  her  best,  while,  at  the  eamc 
time,  manly,  healthy,  In  harmony  wltli 
human  reason,  and  coached  In  a  sin- 
gularly noble  and  remarkable  prose 
style.  One  must  not.  In  passing,  omit 
to  refer  to  Dr.  Martlnean's  style.  Its 
severity  end  restraint  perchance  repel 
some.  But  be  who  tlilnks  that  the  note 
of  dlstlnctloD  Is  the  finest  element  In 
prose  literature  will  then  admit  that 
while   Buskin     or  Arnold    may    give 
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greater  and  more  varied  delight,  we 
ahould  loBe  one  of  the  finest  and  purest 
of  our  time  had  we  not  the  dignified 
prose  writings  of  Jamea  Martineau. 

It  iB  remarkable  to  note  Martlnean's 
singular  combination  of  an  almost  as- 
cetic piety,  an  almost  cloistral  Intro- 
spection, with  a  bold  and  increasingly- 
radical  criticism  of  the  sacred  docu- 
ments. The  Unitarians,  among  whom 
Dr.  Martineau  was  brought  up,  were 
rery  different  people  from  the  same 
body  to-day.  They  held  by  a  mechani- 
cal philosophy  wblcb  has  been  malnty 
abandoned,  but  they  were  no  more  In 
advance  of  the  orthodox  churches  In 
criticism  than  in  spiritual  power. 
What  they  did  was  to  read  into  the 
Gospels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  Uni- 
tarian views.  The  union  of  a  dogmatic 
interpretation  of  Christianity  with  a 
mechanical  philosophy  was  first  broken 
up  h;  Channing,  whose  noble  spiritual 
fervor  Influenced  Old  as  well  as  New 
England.  At  the  same  time  began  the 
new  German  historical  criticism.  Out 
of  that  double  movement  Jamea  Mar- 
tineau was  bom.  He  represented  a 
new  piety  with  a  new  learning,  and 
somehow,  tbough  one  would  say  that 
radical  criticism  was  apt  to  be  fatal 
to  deep-aeated  religions  faith.  It  has 
been  Martineau'a  distinction  that  as  he 
grew  In  years  bis  spiritual  Inalght 
waxed  keener,  while  his  critical  opin- 
ions carried  him  far  from  the  old  tra- 
ditional Unitarianism  of  his  youth.  He 
seema  to  have  ultimately  arrived  at  a 
position  with  regard  to  Blblkal  criti- 
cism Identical  with  that  of  the  most 
advanced  German  and  Dutch  scboolB. 
while  in  regard  to  the  inward  pieties 
of  the  heart  he  was  more  Intensely 
rh.HafiAn  *iian  ever.  It  might  be 
t  he  was  not  troubled  or 
y  the  thought  that  this 
3ntradlction  would  prove 
organization  of  Christian- 
he  one  hand,  It  cut  at  the 
Christian  Chnreh,  while. 


on  the  other.  It  labored  to  preserve  that 
character  and  that  faith  for  the  calti- 
vatlon  at  which  the  Christian  Church 
exlata.  It  may  he  doubted,  however, 
whether  Dr.  Martineau  saw  the  anti- 
nomy Involved,  on  account  of  the 
strong  bent  of  his  mind  In  the  direction 
of  Quakeriem.  He  had  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal bias.  To  him  ChristlBnIty  was  an 
inward  and  spiritual  belief  which  need- 
ed but  the  simplest  forms  of  outward 
expression.  It  was  this  feeling,  per- 
haps, which  made  him  ao  marked  an 
Indlvlduallat,  and  which  has,  perhapa, 
retarded  bis  Influence  on  the  minds  of 
a  generation  which  Is  eminently  soctaL 
Dr.  Martlnean's  individualism  was 
accentuated  by  the  Whlgglsm  into 
which  he  was  bom,  and  to  which  he 
held  In  the  main  all  his  life  long.  He 
had  no  love  for  democracy,  and  he  had 
a  strong  hatred  for  anything  in  the 
shape  of  Socialiam.  Taking  bis  ethics 
from  Butler,  and  probably  his  political 
philosophy  from  Locke,  he  had  much 
of  the  eighteenth-century  thought  in 
his  fibre  bound  up  with  his  life.  He 
saw,  as  some  of  our  present-day  en- 
thusiasts do  not  see,  the  Infinite  worth 
of  the  Individual.  His  error,  so  far  as 
he  came  short  of  a  rounded  philosophy 
of  life,  lay  perhaps  In  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  aee  all  the  tnany-slded  relations 
of  the  Individual,  and  bow  formal  a 
word  individuality  Is  when  the  social 
factors  which  have  made  It  up  are  not 
fully  taken  Into  consideration.  Uenc<- 
bis  political  and  his  ethical  philosophy 
hang  together,  and  one  feels  that  he 
was  perchance  hardly  fit  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  great  historic  churches 
whose  conception,  not  of  the  doctrines, 
but  of  the  social  interpretation  ot 
Christianity  la  ao  unlike  his  own  sim- 
ple creed.  We  find,  therefore,  that 
with  the  new  Kantian  creed,  or  with 
the  Hegcllanism  as  now  taught  in  sev- 
eral Scottlah  universities,  and  also  at 
Oxford,  Martineau  had  small  sym- 
pathy.    The  great  dirhculty  with  He- 
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gellanlBm  la  to  separate  the  person 
from  the  world-stuff  In  whlcb  be  Is 
Interwoven  so  aa  to  clearly  present 
blm  on  tbe  stage  of  lilstory.  Phllo- 
Bopbicalljr,  Heicetianlsm  tends  to  mn 
Into  Panthelam;  socially  and  political- 
ly. Into  Soclallam.  Dr.  Martlneau  felt 
the  risks,  It  may  well  be,  a  little  too 
keenly. 

It  la  a  rather  painful  fact,  but  we 
feel  honestly  bound  to  state  It,  that 
Hartlnean  waa  not  adequately  appre- 
ciated in  England.  No  doubt  hla  sub- 
tle mind  waa  not  altogether  compre- 
benalble  to  even  the  cnltlvated  Eng- 
lish Intellect  but  that  la  not  anfflclent 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  while  Ley- 
den  and  Harvard  honored  hla  great 
eerrlces  to  etblca  and  religion  a  gener- 
ation ago,  Oxford  only  recognlaed  his 
existence  long  after  he  bad  passed  bis 
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eightieth  year,  and  Cambridge  does  not 
seem  yet  to  have  heard  of  him.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  said  that  Nonconformity 
was  not  In  the  main  stream  of  national 
culture.  Surely  that  will  be  admitted 
to  be  a  taunt  both  unworthy  and  un- 
true when  we  remember  that  the  Non- 
conformists can  number  among  tbem 
a  Dale,  an  Allon,  a  Baldwin  Brown, 
and  a  Martlneau.  But  that  being  so, 
It  IB  for  our  seats  of  learning  to  recog- 
nize that  fact.  That  they  are  doing  so 
more  than  formerly  we  are  glad  to 
know.  But  aaauredly  it  ia  not  to  the 
credit  of  our  univeraltles  that  they 
were  officially  Ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  of  the  chief  religions  think- 
ers of  the  century  for  years  after  he 
had  been  warmly  honored  by  foreign 
seats  of  culture. 


RUSKIN  THE  MAN  AND  THE  WRITER. 


It  has  come  to  be  more  and  more  ac- 
knowledged that  the  great  writer  who 
la  Juat  dead  will  depend  for  bis  fame 
with  poaterlty  mainly  upon  the  literary 
quality  of  his  prose;  and  opinion  seems, 
for  a  good  many  years,  to  have  trend- 
ed towards  the  view  that,  as  a  master 
of  prose  eloquence,  he  will  be  among 
the  Immortals.  That  his  position  In 
this  respect  Is  not  even  more  unreserv- 
edly allowed,  la  due  partly  to  the  fitful 
and  sidelong  way  in  which,  with  a  fine 
disdain  of  publishers  and  bookbuyers 
alike,  he  projected  his  works  upon  the 
world,  and  partly  upon  the  body  of 
doctrine  which  they  were  designed  to 
enforce.  For  doctrine  It  always  was: 
Bometlmea  seeming  to  be  that  of  an  In- 
spired apostle  and  sometimes  of  a 
crazy  doctrinaire,  but  never  delivered 
otherwise  than  didactically  and  de 
havt  en  Otu.  Matthew  Arnold.  long 
ago.  noted  how  different  were  his  pow- 
ers when  he  was  expounding  Alpine 
snows  and  Swiss  gentians  and  when 


he  waa  trying  to  force  upon  a  reluc- 
tant audience  such  propoaltloua  as  that 
"Hamlet  is,  no  doubt,  connected  in 
some  way  with  'homely',  the  entire 
event  of  the  tragedy  turning  on  tietray- 
al  of  home  duty".  But  for  literary 
immortality,  the  dlsputabillty  of  a 
writer's  doctrines  seems  to  be  of  very 
little  moment.  Jt  does,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  be  of  very  real  Import 
that  somehow  there  should  be  appre- 
hended to  exist  at  the  back  of  bis  work 
a  human  personality,  and  that  a  good 
ore.  Mere  mental  acumen,  such  as 
tb&t  of  De  Qnlncey,  even  when  accom- 
panied with  great  exgnlslteneaa  of 
phrase,  does  not  seem  to  lead  poaterlty 
captive  In  the  fullest  sense.  When  we 
reflect,' on  the  other  hand,  on  the  great 
hold  upon  the  world  which  has  been 
given  to  Plato  by  the  sort  of  holiness 
that  Is  felt  to  underlie  hla  writing— or 
when,  to  taae  a  later  and  leaser  ex- 
ample, we  are  confronted  In  Steven- 
son's  Letters  with  a  character  of  ex- 
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traordlnary  nobility,  we  take  away 
with  US  the  conviction  that  bere  Ib  a 
man  wbo  waa  greater  tban  we  knew, 
and  that  the  "distant  people  whom  we 
call  posterity"  will,  by  their  own  odd. 
rule-of-tLiimb,  mental  processes,  come 
to  realize  the  man  In  the  rest  ol  bis 
work,  and,  having  realized,  will  read 
him.  If  a  bigh  note  of  spiritual  scanc- 
tlty  can  be  heard  anywhere  It  can  be 
beard  In  Buskin;  and  the  dlsflgurlne 
abuse  with  which  be  loaded  his  angry 
contemporaries  will,  no  doubt,  sit 
lightly  enough  on  tbe  unwrung  withers 
of  the  nest  age. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  Hebraic  In- 
fluence which  worked  upon  the  prose 
of  RuBkln,  be  put  It  on  record  that 
be  had  been  something  of  an  Imitator 
of  George  Herbert  and  Hooker.  A  re- 
turn to  the  long  period  of  the  Bliza- 
betbans  be  did  undoubtedly  make,  but 
we  Imagine  that  In  so  doing  he  was 
really  Indulging  his  own  genius.  He 
never  produces  the  eEFect  of  prolonging 
a  passage  because  be  la  unduly  enam- 
ored of  his  own  eloquence,  and  tbe 
marvellous  amplitude  and  plenitude  of 
his  phraseology  seem  to  be  only  tbe 
natural  outcome  of  a  full  mlnd~"from 
his  glut  and  from  his  store,  fine  flour 
pressed  down  and  running  o'er".  It  Is, 
we  think,  to  this  unusnal  fulness  of 
mind  that  he  owes  the  paucity  of  bis 
imitators.  To  elt  down  and  ape  mere 
coplonaness  must  seem  to  most  writers 
one  of  tbe  most  difficult  and  most  fu- 
tile of  literary  feats.  Tbe  only  Vic- 
torian prose  writer  to  whom  it  has 
seemed  to  come  natural  to  be  copious 
has  been  Mr.  Swinburne;  but  Swin- 
burne la  copious  because  lie  wishes  to 
say  some  particular  thing  as  strongly 
as  possible,  and  Buskin  because  be  has 
BO  many  particular  things  to  say  all  at 
once.  When  we  find  the  Influence  of 
Buskin  on  the  prose  of  the  century 
compared  with  the  great  and  obvious 
influence  of  Macanlay,  we  ask  our- 
selves: Of  what  writers  1b  the  critic 


thinking?  The  preciosity  of  Stevenson 
or  of  Mrs.  Meynell  Is  exactly  the  qual- 
ity that  Ruskln  managed  always  to 
escape.  When  the  hero  of  "Treasure 
Island"  looks  down  through  the  clear 
sea  water  upon  the  two  corpses  with 
"the  quick  fishes  darting  to  and  fro 
over  both",  we  have  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tion which  does  not,  to  most  ears, 
escape  the  note  of  preciosity,  but  Bus- 
kin could  write  pages  of  description 
without  sounding  that  particular 
string.  Nor,  again,  can  we  agree  with 
Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  who  looks  upon  Rns- 
kin  as  the  father  of  word-painting,  an 
art  which  had  been  assiduously  culti- 
vated before  the  days  of  "Modem 
Painters"  by  such  wrltera  aa  Leigh 
Hunt—chiefly.  It  is  true.  In  poetry,  but 
both  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  contempo- 
raries In  prose  also.  When  Leigh  Hunt 
wrote  of  tlie  "mud  shine"  in  front  of 
a  London  theatre  at  night  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  practitioner  of  the  art  which 
some  people,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  would  like  to  see  forbid- 
den. It  la,  indeed,  clear  that  poets 
have  always  been  word-painters,  and 
the  Interaction  of  prose  and  verse  has 
always  been  close  and  Immediate. 

Ab  for  Buskin's  views  on  political 
economy  and  kindred  subjects,  It  must 
be  admitted  that  they  merely  put  back 
our  straying  Ideas  Into  the  old  familiar 
pound.  Probably  usnry  Is  not  sinful. 
Very  likely  It  Is  not  unchristian  to  be 
rich.  Nevertheless,  as  Jowett  seems 
to  have  said,  there  Is  a  great  deal  more 
commendation  In  the  gospels  of  pov- 
erty merely  as  poverty  than  any  of 
us  are  willing  to  admit  Until  tbe 
world  at  large  undertakes  to  define  Its 
ethical  and  religious  creed  with  a  pre- 
cision which  Is  perhaps  Impossible  to 
humanity,  and  certainly  most  distaste- 
ful to  tbe  English  mind,  this  deadlock 
of  our  Ideals  Is  likely  to  be  insoluble. 
But  In  tbe  meantime  lite  has  to  be 
lived;  and  they  wbo  live  It  generally 
show  themselves  grateful  to  writers 
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who  give  tbem  gtlmpsea  of  tbe  some- 
thing  af&r  and  the  possible  berond. 
Carlyle,  wbom  an  admirable  fear  of 
hurting  the  Busceptlbllltles  of  bis 
motber  deterred  from  producing  the 
"Exodas  from  Houndsdltcb",  seems  to 
have  worked  out  tbe  problem  of  recon- 
dllatloD  with  more  logic  and  codsIb- 
teney  than  bis  earlier  writings'  had  led 
tbe  world  to  suppose.  Failures  In  con- 
Blstency  and  logic  were  easily  to  be 
found  by  bla  critics  In  tbe  writings  of 
Bnakln,  but  It  1b  not  In  virtue  of  any 
such  Blight  advantagee  In  logical  co- 
hesion that  Carlyle  can  outlive  a 
writer  who  In  beauty  and  pleasantness 
was  BO  greatly  bla  Buperlor. 

When  we  say  that  the  fame  aild  In- 
flnence  of  Buskin's  writing  may  be  es- 
tablished and  forwarded  by  tbe  fact 
that  they  had  a  good  man's  personality 
behind  them,  we  say  what  to  some 
will  be  a  mere  tmlam,  bnt  will  seem  to 
many  to  come  Into  Xatal  collision  with 
the  doctrine  of  Art  for  Art's  sake.  The 
beauty  of  prose,  we  Bhall  be  told,  aa 
tbe  beauty  of  landscape,  has  nothing 
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to  po  with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  As 
regards  paat  ages  this  position  Is  not 
Btubbomly  defended,  for  no  one  Is 
much  concerned  to  deny  that  men 
may  somehow  have  built  tbelr  fanes 
more  beautifully  because  they  did  not 
believe  prayer  to  be  f  rultleas,  and  even 
to-day  a  falling  off  In  capacity  to  enter 
Into  feelings  which  have  swayed  hu- 
manity BO  much  and  so  long  may,  con- 
ceivably, imply  a  "correlation  of  atro- 
phy" somewhere  else  In  the  artistic 
organism.  Tbe  artistic  Impartiality 
which  BcclalmB  lean  Aquinas  and 
Queen  Venus  In  the  same  breath  and 
with  tbe  same  beartlnesa  does  not 
seem  to  be  establishing  Itself  except 
In  the  aversion  of  the  world.  If,  to  put 
It  at  Its  lowest.  It  Is  really  "better  to 
be  good  than  bad"— If  some  ^Ind  of 
truth  or  warrant  really  did  underlie 
tbe  death-bed  utterance  of  Scott— then 
It  Is  not  inconceivable  that  the  works 
of  Ruskln  may  be  unconsciously  In- 
debted for  their  Immortality,  not,  per- 
bapa.  to  what  he  believed,  but  to  the 
spirit  in  which  he  believed  it 


ROMAN  BBITAIN  IN  1899. 


To  the  student  of  Bomao  Britain  tbe 
prominent  feature  of  the  past  year  has 
been  the  Increase  in  excavations.  Tbe 
spade  has  been  busy  at  an  unusual 
number  of  notable  Bites,  at  "conntry 
towns"  Uke  Sllchester,  Caerwent  or 
Wroxeter,  at  detached  forts  like  War- 
rington, Melandra,  near  QIossop,  or 
Rlbchester,  and  at  points  on  the  two 
Roman  Walls  in  tbe  north.  Indeed,  we 
have  almost  had  too  much  excavation; 
we  have  really  outrun  our  supply  of 
competent  superrlBlon.  This  point  Is 
vltaL  Tbe  spade  Is  worse  than  useless 
If  It  Is  not  continuously  watched  and 
gnlded  by  qnallfled  persons,  and  the 
most  competent  archfeologlst.  If  he 
visit  his  digging  only  now  and  again, 


can  never  gain  that  grasp  of  the  re- 
suits  which  comes  from  a  patient 
study  of  tbe  whole  process  of  uncover- 
ing, and  which  is  IndlapeuBable  to 
tbelr  thorough  understanding.  Bxca- 
raUons  must  be  anperrlsed  adequately 
and  continuously  or  left  alone.  With 
this  gloomy  exordium  I  pass  to  notice 
In  turn  tbe  various  excavations  of 
1SB9. 

At  our  three  country  towns,  for  such 
they  were  in  Romano-British  days,  no 
very  striking  Onds  have  been  secnred. 
At  Sllchester  work  progresaea  steadily 
forward,  and  the  great  aim,  the  total 
uncovering  of  a  Romano-British  town, 
amply  justifies  expenditure  at  time 
and    money    over    occasionally    arid 
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tracts.  The  features  of  the  place  are 
already  becoming  plain,  and  It  would 
be  dlBEBtroua  if  the  work  were  not  as 
I  doubt  not  It  will  be,  pressed  to  Its 
■end  tinder  adequate  guidance.  At 
Caerwent,  another  little  town,  prob- 
ably much  like  Sllcliester,  but  even 
smaller.  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin  and  his  col- 
leagnee  have  made  a  good  beginning, 
as  he  has  already  related  In  these  col- 
umns. At  Wroxeter  hardly  anything 
has  been  yet  attempted,  but  prepara- 
Uons  are  making  for  au  attack  next 
season  on  the  supposed  forum  and  ba- 
silica. Fersooally,  I  cherish  a  hope 
that  an  examination  of  the  cemeteries 
wlU  prove  profitable.  The  finds  al- 
ready made  in  them  pMsess  real  his- 
torical value,  and  their  exploration  is 
tbe  more  desirable  because  the  Stl- 
cheBter  cemeteries  can  bardly  be  touched 
for  a  long  time  yet  The  local  archav 
ologtsts  seem  to  think  cemetery  dig- 
ging Iwneatb  their  notice,  but  there 
are  hopes  of  aomethlng  l>elng  effected. 
The  detached  forts  which  I  named, 
garrisoned  each  by  the  part  or  whole 
of  an  auxiliary  cohort  or  ala,  havo 
yielded  useful,  but  again,  not  sensa- 
tional results.  Tbe  fort  at  Wllders- 
pool,  near  Warrington,  is  the  most  puz- 
xllng.  Its  military  character,  at  one 
period  or  another,  !s  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  die  of  the  Twentieth 
legion,  but  Its  exact  site  and  else  are 
not  clear  to  me.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  smaller  finds  are  very  Interesting 
— an  uninscribed  altar,  a  unique  piece 
of  "Samlan".  and  so  forth;  they  are 
well  housed  In  the  Warrington  Free 
Library  and  Museum.  At  Melandra 
Castle  the  gates,  walls  and  turrets 
have  been  fixed,  and  part  of  the  edifice 
dug  out  which  is  usually  found  In  the 
centre  a  "auxiliary"  forts.  The  place 
has  been  much  ruined,  partly  by  drain- 
ing, partly  by  searchers  for  building 
stone,  but  It  Is  well  worth  further  com- 
petent examination.  It  was  appar- 
ently )uat  a  little  fort  among  the  hills. 


set  to  guard  the  mouths  of  two  or  three 
valleys  and  to  protect  roads  which  led 
through  the  Derbyshire  mountains.  At 
BIbchester,  on  the  Bibble  above  Pres- 
ton, the  principal  discovery  la  that  the 
fort  was  of  normal  size  and  conatmc- 
tlon— a  point  which  previous  inquirers 
had  managed  to  make  very  doubtful. 
And,  Indeed,  the  remains  have  certain 
oddities,  a  walled  passage  (apparently 
Bom  an)  leading  down  through  the 
south  comer  turret  to  a  well,  and  a 
wooden  gate  (apparently  poet-Roman) 
leading  out  through  the  north  comer. 

On  Hadrian's  Wall  tbe  only  excava- 
tions have  been  In  Cumberland.  Those 
have  contributed  to  Illuminate  the 
mystery  of  the  line  of  tbe  Wall  upon 
Burgh  marsh,  and  the  character  of  tbe 
fort— seemingly  a  small  one— on  Dram- 
burgh  Hill.  In  Northumberland  noth- 
ing has  been  done  since  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet's  admirably -conducted  uncover- 
ing of  Honsesteads  In  1898;  one  has 
even  to  regret  that  the  remains  then 
uncovered  were  not  properly  cared  for 
after  tlje  excavations  were  concluded. 
On  the  Scotch  WaU  the  two  small 
earthen  forts  at  Cameton,  near  Fal- 
kirk, have  been  carefully  explored. 
Tbe  place  Is  not  literally  "on"  the  wall, 
but  half  a  mile  or  so  north  of  it  and 
on  the  supposed  line  of  a  Boman  road 
northwards  to  Ardocb.  One  point 
which  occurred  to  me  in  turning  over 
some  of  the  finds,  fitly  deposited  in  the 
Edinburgh  National  Museum,  was  the 
character  of  certain  "Samlan"  pieces. 
Their  shape  was  one  which.  I  believe, 
has  not  yet  been  found  In  England  or 
In  Germany,  except  on  sites  occupied 
during  the  first  century.  If  these 
pieces  are  really  so  old  they  may  be- 
long to  the  campaigns  of  Agricola, 
who  (according  to  Tacitus)  planted 
forts  iKtweea  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth. 
In  any  case,  the  exploration  of  Roman 
Scotland  Is  going  well  forward,  and 
should  rouse  us  Soutbemers  to  fuirttaer 
research  under  proper  conditions. 

F.B. 
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MISUNDERSTANDINGS.* 

BT  TB.  BENTZOS  (UHE.  BLADO). 


I. 


Jean  l^ntrec  returned  one  evening 
to  tbe  apartment  he  was  occspylng  in 
tbe  Rue  Blanche,  and.  In  spite  ot  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  sat  down  and 
wrote  with  enthuBlasm  to  bis  friend, 
Georges  d'Arlet,  who  was  taking  a 
week's  "outing"  under  the  Bunny  skies 
ot  MiHiaco:— 

Hurrah!  I  have  found— yes,  by 
Heaven,  1  do  reaUy  believe  I  have 
found  my  heroine!  I  found  ber  by 
the  merest  chance,  this  very  afternoon, 
and  I  make  haste  to  tell  you,  because 
you  take  such  an  Interest  in  that  future 
romance  of  mine;  and  we  have  so  often 
discussed  It  together  that  I  regard  you 
as  my  collaborator.  True,  I  have  not 
y  t  begun  to  write  it,  but  all  I  have 
needed  up  to  this  point  has  been  a  hero- 
ine—an  exotic  heroine— foreign  profiles 
being  In  fashion  at  the  present  moment 
She  Is  as  American  as  you  please;  but 
none  of  your  American  girls  from  the 
neighborhood  of  tbe  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
who  are  merely  the  prettiest  of  Pariti- 
mnet.  This  Is  a  regular  bachelor  maid, 
of  the  kind  that  Vivien  described  with 
such  enthnsiaam  when  be  came  back 

•Tniulttad  tar  Ttw  Llrlof  Agt. 


from  N«w  York;— one  of  those  boy- 
gtrlB,  who  are  to  replace  in  the  future 
the  extinct  species  of  old-fashioned 
woman.  Minervas  on  bicycles— In- 
trepid and  serious- mlnded-lt  seems 
that  the  real  thing  Is  only  to  be  seen  on 
the  other  side  of  tbe  water.  Their 
psychology  is  so  Intimately  connected 
with  that  new  era  In  wblcb  man  will 
no  longer  play  the  leading  part,  that  It 
would  Intereet  me  to  study  it  thorough- 
ly.  Or,  rather,  I  ought  to  say  that  it 
will  Interest  me;  for  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  transatlantic  Valkyrlas  baa  Just 
landed,  for  my  especial  behoof.  In  the 
modest  drawing-room  of  Mme.  de  Vin- 
celles.  Tou  never  would  be  Introduced 
to  Mme.  de  Vlncelles,  because  you 
thought  her  tiresome.  Now  yon  can  go 
hang;  I  leave  you  to  your  consuming 
regrets.  I  grant  yon  she  Is  a  bit  liter- 
ary; but  If  she  were  not.  and  If  she  bad 
not  chosen  to  assume  the  rOIe  of  a  sort 
of  International  shuttle,  abe  would  not 
have  been  able  to  receive  samples  of 
the  entire  world  In  her  salon,  and  so 
save  the  rest  of  us  many  long  and  ex- 
penslTe  Journeys.  I  am  also  ready  to 
admit  that  her  labors  as  a  pioneer  In 
various  departments  of  literature  have 
tieen  too  consclentionsly  conducted— too 
heavy  and  too  deep.      She  has  never 
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grasped  the  elementaiy  truth,  that  an 
author's  only  sure  way  of  keeping  his 
readers  awake,  Is  violently  to  advocate 
some  pre-conceived  idea.  Besides, 
what  If  sbe  does  pat  her  readers  to 
sleep?  We'do  oot  read  her.  But  you 
are  Incorrigible.  Ton  never  have  for- 
given the  woman  for  rating  that  old 
gray-beatd,  Lon^ellow,  higher  as  a 
poet  than  Vlet6  Griffin;  nor  because 
she  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Scarlet  Review,  where  your 
own  contributions  are  always  so  gra- 
ciously received.  This  Is  all  very 
childish,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  lose  a  great  deal  more  by 
sulking  on  her  Tuesdays  than  she 
loses  by  your  absence.  I  don't  ilke 
her  at  all  the  less  for  being 
of  her  own  time,  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  ours— the  time  of  my 
mother  and  yonra,  who  are  aa  Incapable 
of  undeT»taudlng  Mallarmd  as  if  be 
had  written  in  Gre^.  And  I  am  really 
very  much  obliged  to  her  for  under- 
standing English  and  German  and 
other  northern  tongues,  since  It  enables 
her  to  have  a  cosmopolitan  and  really 
curious  salon— a  kind  of  annex  to  the 
North  Pole— where  one  meets  enchant- 
ing women. 

Do  not  mistake  me]  Bo  many  ridicu- 
lous old  maids  for  one  Ethel  Marsh! 
But  the  fact  that  Ethel  Marsh  has 
finally  appeared,  repays  me  for  my  pa- 
tient courtesy  toward  her  predecessors. 
Moreover,  In  the  dullest  and  grayest  of 
days  1  did  not  altogether  detest  the 
liOniB-PhUlpptan  salon  of  Mme.  de  Vln- 
celles,  because  I  was  always  a  great', 
man  there— a  great  Frenchman,!  mean; 
*1ere  were  foreign  glories  enough  and 
to  spare.  Yes,  I  am,  I  think,  the  only 
man  of  my  nation  who  frequents  that 
place,  and  can,  also,  plead  guilty  to 
eeveral  novels  of  unequal  value,  and  a 
piece  which  has  been  applauded  at  the 
Theatre  Libre.  Almost  all  the  other 
AaMlv^  have  celebrated  names,  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  certain  effect  on  a 


but  a  little  Investigation 
reveals  the  fact  that  X.  Is  the  brother 
of  an  academician,  and  T.  the  son  of 
a  professor  at  the  College  de  France; 
while  Z.  Is  only  first  cousin  to  the  Z. 
who  achieved  such  a  success  last  year 
at  the  Gomedle-Francalse.  The  conse- 
qnence  ts,  that  amatenr  lion-hunters, 
though  they  may  not  have  seen  the 
Uon,  need  not  come  away  actually  spat- 
tering with  rage.  Of  me  It  may,  at 
least,  be  said  that  I  do  my  own  work. 
The  amiable  dame  in  question  said  a 
great  many  other  pleasant  things, 
when  she  Introduced  me  to  her  "young 
friend  from  America"— a  friend,  by  the 
way,  whom  she  had  never  seen  i^fore. 
Miss  Ethel  Marsh  had  brought  with 
her  sundry  letters  of  Introduction  which 
Mme.  de  Vlncelles  had  apparently  hon- 
ored. Unhappily,  she  had  some  fifteen 
other  persons  to  make  welcome  at  the 
same  time,  and  could  not  occupy  her- 
self specially  with  this  poor  girl.  Not 
that  she  Is  In  tbe  least  timid;  Mlas 
Marsh  hae  a  way  of  looking  people  in 
the  face  which  has  nothing  In  common 
with  what  used  to  be  called  virginal 
modesty:  but  she  was  all  by  herself  In 
a  comer.  It  so  happened  that  there 
was  noibody  there  that  Tuesday  but  the 
pseudo-lions,  X.,  T.  and  Z.,  and  their 
exceedingly  bonrgeols  families,  and 
Vivien  the  painter,  who  bad  with  him 
two  dlHtlngulBhed  Englishwomen  of  an 
uncertain  age,  not  at  all  disposed  to 
look  favorably  on  "the  Yankee,"  as  I 
heard  them  call  her  under  their  breath. 
So  I  came  Just  la  time.  With  that  exu- 
berant enthusiasm  which  Is  peculiar  to 
her,  Mme.  de  Vlncelles  offered  me  as  an 
Interlocutor  to  tbe  deserted  beauty,  re- 
hearsing all  my  qualities,  and  even  ad- 
mitting that  I  had  "moments  of  gen- 
Ins."  Thank  God,  I  was  able  to  put 
In  at  this  point  the  deprecatory  re- 
mark, "But  those  momenta  are  very 
rare." 

"Oh,  I  know  all  atioat  it,"  cried  MIsa 
Ethel,  with  a  smile  that  revealed  a 
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row  of  dazEllngly-beantlful  teeth.  "I 
spoke  of  you  lu  a  recent  article  of  my 
own." 

"Of  me?" 

"Yes;  that  1b  to  say,  of  your  'Pasi- 
phae*." 

"Ton  have  reaci  'Paslphte'?"  I  stam- 
mered. In  amazement. 

"Oh  no;  because  I  was  told  that  It 
was  a  bad  boob— wbat  we  call  wicked, 
you  know.  Some  works  of  genius  are 
wicked.  I  said  so  In  my  article  on 
'Our  Young  Writers,'  but  I  did  not 
think  It  necessary  to  go  through  the 
book." 

"I  fancy  a  good  many  critics  adopt 
your  method,  mademoiselle,  but  they 
do  not  all  own  it  so  frankly." 

"But  why  not?  I  wanted  to  point 
out  the  tendencies  of  a  certain  school 
to  which  you  belong.  It  seemed  Im- 
possible not  to  mention  you— twcause  I 
am  not  working  altogether  In  the  dark. 
I  am  too  honest  for  that.  I  did  read 
your  first  book,  wblcb  I  liked  almost 
as  well  as  some  things  of  Maeteriinck 
Now,  that  Is  saying  a  great  deal.  We 
adore  Uaetertlnck  in  America—" 

She  spoke  slowly,  choosing  her  words, 
and  sometimes  using  Bnglisb  ones,  but 
without  any  accent.  She  merely  made, 
from  time  to  time,  one  of  those  little 
mistakes  which  remind  us  that  there  is 
no  Intrinsic  reason  why  a  chair  should 
t>e  any  more  feminine  than  an  arm- 
chair. There  is  sometblag  Infantine 
about  blunders  of  this  kind;  something 
sweetly  comic,  especially  when  they 
fall  from  lips  both  beautiful  aud  seri- 
ous. 

"Have  I,  tlien,  the  honor  to  address 
a  fellow-Joumalist?" 

"Oh.  do  you  really  write  for  the 
papers,  tooT  Why,  that  Is  my  profes- 
sion." 

"It  Is  rather  a  bard  one  wltb  us." 

"And    with   us,    too;  but  one  must 

llTB." 

She  made  this  almost  brutal  confes- 
sion, after  an  acquaintance  of  five  mlu- 


utes,  with  the  easiest  and  most  Isde- 
pendent  air  Imaginable,  adding: 

"I  really  don't  know  whether  I  should 
be  able  now  to  write  anytbing  except 
bits  of  articles  from  day  to  day,  and  to 
order.  It  is  bard  work,  as  you  say,  but 
I  find  It  quite  interesting." 

She  then  went  on  to  tell  me  how  sh« 
had  hesitated  between  this  "business" 
and  teaching;  but  Journalism  gave  op- 
portunity for  travelling,  of  which  she 
was  very  fond,  and  she  was  travelling 
now  as  the  correspondent  of  a  certain 
magaslne.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
whirlwind  had  struck  the  college  where 
she  took  her  degree  that  year.  All  the 
graduates  had  rushed  into  literature, 
though  only  one  had  made  a  great  suc- 
cess of  It.  as  a  rather  farcical  humorist 
Bis  name  was  already  famous— Johnny 
Star.  The  rest  had  still  their  repuU- 
tlons  to  make.  "But  one  can  do  any- 
thing If  one  is  only  resolved." 

And  she  lifted  her  energetic  chin,  with 
its  deep  dimple  in  the  centre,  as  though 
It  were  a  wedge  for  splitting  difflcul- 
Uea. 

I  repeated,  stupidly,  "Johnny  Star? 
Was  he  a  classmate  of  yours?" 

"Oh,  yes.  We  are  all  for  co-education 
In  the  west,  you  know.  I  am  a  native 
of  IlHnols." 

"And  your  parents,"  I  observed,  "did 
they  make  no  objection  to  your  choos- 
ing a  career,  wblcb  is  nowhere,  so  far 
as  I  know,  considered  precisely  femi- 
nine?" 

"Oh,  but  then,  what  careers  are  fem- 
inine here  In  France?  I  don't  know  of 
any  except  to  be  a  fashionable  lady,  or 
the  mother  of  a  family.  No;  my  par- 
ents knew  that  I  was  resolved  to  sup- 
port myself.  They  have  a  great  many 
children.  There  are  two,  younger  tban 
I,  still  at  home,  aud  that  is  quite 
enough.  My  parents  respected  my  de> 
sire  for  Independence." 

She  certainly  spoke  of  herself  and  her 
people  more  fully  and  openly  tban  Is 
customary  between  two  persons  who 
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have  bui  Just  been  Jntroduced.  But  I 
felt  grateful,  to  ber  for  avoiding  the 
usual  commonplaces  and  letting  ber- 
ielf  be  seen,  from  tbe  first,  for  exact); 
wbat  sbe  was.  Her  tones,  ber  look,  her 
wbole  phrslognomy,  spoke  franknesB 
and  perfect  Integrity;  atlll,  Itwas  ratber 
embarasslng.  Sbe  seemed  eo  Innocent- 
ly and  Involuntarily  .to  challenge  one 
to  ofCend  her— If  only  bj  one  of  those 
disrespectful  compliments  which  the 
most  circumspect  of  youngladles  usual- 
ly accept  with  pleasure. 

Meanwhile,  Mme.  de  Vlncelles  bad 
coughed  once  or  twice,  and  now  abrupt- 
ly flung  herself  Into  the  midst  of  our 
dialogue: 

"Dear  Miss  Marsh,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent to  yon  Mile.  X." 

And  the  niece  of  a  member  of  the 
Institute— a  very  tall  and  thin  young 
woman,  with  a  face  like  a  sheep,  drew 
her  chair  nearer  to  the  stranger's,  col- 
oring as  she  did  so,  while  Miss  Marsh 
held  out  her  band  In  aa  abrupt  and 
manly  fashion. 

I  left  them,  unwillingly,  to  make  ac- 
quaintance as  l>est  they  might,  and 
strolled  off  to  Join  Vivien  at  the  other 
end  of  the  drawing-room.  The  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs,  which  he  cou- 
t— cted  in  the  United  States,  has  made 
him  more  bitter  than  ever  toward  what 
he  calls  Ihe  land  of  dyspepsia.  It 
would  appear  that  the  food  In  the  coun- 
try inns  Is  really  abominable,  and  that 
a  landscape  painter  who  hag  to  put  up 
with  It  endangers  bis  life. 

"Do  you  linow  that  Miss  Marsh?"  I 
asked  him. 

"Not  at  alL" 

"Sbe  would  be  a  famous  model  for 
a  sculptor,  eh)  And  for  a  painter,  too. 
Such  roses  are  worth  any  number  of 
'lines'.  Does  she  not  remind  you  of 
a  great  flower— with  that  radiant  com- 
plexion and  that  elegant  stem— I  mean 
waist?" 

"I  prefer  tlem.  She  Is  graceful,  but 
lacks  roundness.    There  are  not  nearly 


so  many  beautiful  shoulders  to  be  seen 
at  a  1>sll  In  New  York  as  yon  find  In 
Paris.  In  a  high  dress  the  line  is  gen- 
erally pleasing.  This  one,  however, 
cannot  be  classed  among  fragile  bean- 
tlea.  But  don't  let  me  bear  any  more 
about  your  cameo  faces— the  'clear-cut 
features'  they  are  so  mighty  proud  oft 
They  are  so  Ineffably  dry!  Stay,  do 
you  remember  what  you  said  the  first 
time  yon  saw  In  my  studio  the  sketches 
I  had  brought  back  from  America 
alongside  my  French  landscapes?  Yon 
were  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
our  caressing  atmosphere  and  tbeira, 
which  is  so  pitilessly  clear,  making 
everything  stand  out  so  crudely.  Now, 
I  And  exactly  the  same  difference  in  the 
women's  faces  of  the  two  countries. 
You  miss.  In  the  very  handsomest  of 
the  Americans,  the  Indescribable  soft- 
ness, and  sweetness,  and  harmony— 
which  Is  precisely  what  their  painters 
go  Into  raptures  over,  when  they  dis- 
cern It  In  some  out-of-the-way  nook  in 
Normandy  or  Brittany.  3ust  see  bow 
they  make  up  to  It,  without  a  mo- 
ment's regret  for  Niagara  or  tbe  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  those  famous  red  au- 
tumn leaves  of  theirs— of  a  scarlet  so 
harsh  as  to  defy  all  artistic  represen- 
tation. They  stay  with  us  and  Imitate 
us,  and,  by  Heaven,  they  could  not  do 
better  1" 

"I  should  not  much  mind  making  up 
to  Miss  Marsh,"  I  observed  to  this  bil- 
ious manufacturer  of  paradoxes,  who 
slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  daresay  not  But  I  who  have  seen 
them  en  matse,  find  In  ber  the  same 
utter  absence  of  femininity  which  re- 
volted me  in  all  the  rest  of  them.  Look 
a  little  more  closely  at  that  hard  profile 
—that  forehead,  intelligent,  if  you  will, 
but  so  obstinate,  that  firm  chin,  and  im- 
perious eyebrow!  They  all  betray  dis- 
dain. 'Tls  a  terrtble  type  of  woman.  I 
tell  you;  terrible  to  men  like  us,  who 
find  none  of  tbe  qualities  among  them 
which  we  are  used  to  expect  In  a  wom- 
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SD.  F&acj,  my  frlead,  I  ncTcr  conid 
get  an  omdette  In  their  country— not 
the  simpleat  kind  of  an  omelette— 
which  the  humblest  peasaDt-'vroman  In 
Prance  can  make  so  well.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  no  peasant-women  there.  But 
God  preserve  us  from  ever  being  like 
those  people!" 

I  bad  known,  of  course,  that  we 
should  come  round  sooner  or  later  to 
bla  dyspepsia;  end  I  now  executed  a 
skilful  manoeuTre  whicb  brought  me 
once  mote  Into  tbe  Tldnity  of  Miss 
Marsh.  I  was  Just  In  time  to  bear 
Mile,  de  X.  say.  In  a  choked  sort  of 
voice: 

"Alone?  Ton  are  alone,  here  In 
Paris?" 

■^Absolutely  alone.  Is  Paris  so  very 
dangerous?  One  would  think,  to  hear 
you  talk,  that  It  was  a  Jungle  full  of 
tigers!" 

"And  you  go  ererywhete  without  an 
attendant?" 

"Why  not?  I  am  twenty-six  years 
old." 

"Here,  one  always  has  an  attendant 
until  one  Is  married." 

"Really?  And  supposing  one  does 
not  marry?" 

The  long,  pale  face  of  Mile,  de  X. 
lengthened  yet  more;  for  she  bad  no 
dot,  and  kitew  tbat  she  was  herself 
threatened  with  tbe  supreme  misfor- 
tune in  question. 

"Is  one  to  be  treated  like  a  child  all 
one's  life?"  pursued  Miss  Marsh. 

"EmesUne,"  said  Mme.  de  X.,  mak- 
ing a  little  sign  to  her  daughter;  and 
Ernestine  glided  away  from  Miss 
Marsh,  carrying  in  ber  soul,  however, 
the  poisoned  arrow  of  a  vicious  exam- 
ple. 

I  had  a  little  laugh  with  my  new 
friend  over  the  slavery  to  which  our 
maidens  are  condemned;  and  when  I 
bad  convinced  her  tbat  I  as  a  bachelor 
much  preferred  the  freedom  which  pre- 
vails In  America,  I  added,  perfldloualy: 

"If  you  would  only  treat  me  like  one 
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of  your  own  conutrymen,  and  accept 
my  services,  I  should  be  too  much  hon- 
ored. Did  I  not  understand  that  yoti 
send  letters  from  here  to  some  news- 
paper In  America?  I  might  be  able  to 
suggest  subjects,  and  put  you  In  the 
way  of  seeing  certain  things." 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands, 
"that  would  be  delightful.  Ton  really 
might  be  the  greatest  help!" 

"Pray,  mate  use  of  me!" 

"Well,  then,  you  must  come  to  my 
place.  I  have  taken  rooms  In  tbe  Latin 
quarter;— old  Paris,  you  know,  where 
the  stores  all  have  a  history,  and  one 
can  work  without  being  disturbed." 

Sbe  gave  me  her  address  quite  aud- 
ibly, not  caring,  apparently,  who  might 
hear  her,  and  when  I  bade  her  good- 
night, having  promised  to  dine  wltb 
Marcelle  and  take  ber  to  tbe  Varieties, 
Miss  Marsh  shook  hands  wltb  me  as 
though  I  bad  treen  an  old  comrade.  No 
woman  bad  ever  grasped  my  hand  so 
firmly  before. 

"She's  rather  nice,  Is  she  not?"  said 
Mme.  de  Vlncelles,  as  I  proceeded  to 
take  my  leave  of  her,  also,  and  I  re- 
plied, with  calculated   hypocrisy: 

"Uncommonly  nice." 

It  was  tbe  least  one  could  say.  A 
trifle  too  tall,  maybe;  but  what  a  rhyth- 
mic et«4) — what  along,  supple  neck!  She 
has  tbat  androgynous  Greek  beanty 
whicb  Is  equally  appropriate  to  a  beau- 
tiful youth  and  a  goddess,  for  sbe  com- 
bines the  energy  of  one  sex  with  the 
grace  of  tbe  other.  And  what  serene 
self-possession!  What  \»  there  behind 
It?  Tbat  Is  what  I'  would  exceedingly 
like  to  know.  It  would  appear  tbat  I 
have  encountered  the  new  five,  whom 
It  may  be  profitable,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing, for  me  to  study.  At  all  events.  It 
win  be  an.exqulslte  adventure. 

Jean  Lautrec  paused  here,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  bis  tenth  page  of  large  paper, 
and  hurriedly  gathered  up  the  scattered 
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"And  when  I  began,"  he  murmured, 
"aOl  I  meant  was  to  fling  a  Eureka  at 
George's  head!  He  will  bare  to  wait 
some  time  for  my  letter.  I  have  acta- 
allj  eet  the  stakes  for  a  flrst  chapter! 
I  have  simply  to  let  my  notes  accumu- 
late day  by  day,  and  there  will  be  my 
romance  all  complete!  My  written  ro- 
tnaoce,"  be  added,  with  a  rather  Inane 
smile,  "without  prejudice  to  the  one  I 
shall  have  lived." 

Jean  Lautrec  glanced  at  bis  mirror, 
which  confirmed  the  truth  of  what 
Marcelle  bad  told  blm  that  evening— 
that  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow— and 
reflected  that  he  had  had  about  enough 
of  actresses. 

"They  do  He  so!  And  then,  Marcelle 
Is  really  growing  too  fat." 
,  Lighting  a  cigarette,  he  fell  to  mus- 
ing upon  two  flashing  eyes  wblcb  bad 
looked  straight  Into  hie  own,  and  at 
whose  fire  he  felt  himself  to  have  been 
decidedly  singed.  If  he  could  but  see 
them  veiled  by  a  tender  molsturel  A 
touch  of  trouble  would  make  them 
adoraitle! 

"But  we'll  trouble  them,  never  fear!" 
be  said  to  himself,  with  a  fine  confi- 
dence, and  he  carefully  laid  away  bis 
tetter  to  Georges  d'Arlet  In  the  cup- 
board, where  be  kept  all  bis  human 
documents  methodically  arranged. 

He  bad,  tn  fact,  dozens  of  little  note- 
books, each  one  of  which  contained  the 
outlines  of  a  masterpiece;  for  Jean 
Lautrec,  be  It  known,  was  one  of  those 
merciless  analysts  wbo  practice  vivi- 
section both  upon  soula  and  bodies,  and 
who  ere  not  offended  at  being  called 
cmel. 

Ethel  Marsh,  to  Jessie  Allen  in  New 
York:- 

The  Home  Club,  Paris,  Mar.  20. 
My  deare«t  Jessie:— 

It  la  two  months  since  I  landed,  and 
I  have  sent  you  nothing  but  a  few 
words,  hurriedly  scribbled  on  a  postal- 


card.  I  think  a  great  deal  about  yon 
and  Kitty,  but  my  eyes  are  occupied 
all  the  time  with  seeing— I  may  say 
dwourin^— Paris.  Oh,  Jessie,  It  really 
Is  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world; 
not  merely  because  there  are  neither 
snow-drifts  nor  quagmires,  as  there  are 
In  some  streets  we  know  of,  not  merely 
because  the  buildings  are  so  old  and 
the  aky  so  soft— a  pearl-gray  sky  with 
Just  the  faintest  tinge  of  blue— a  sky 
which  now,  when  It  Is  already  spring, 
seems  to  lean  over  yon  In  the  most 
gentle  and  familiar  fasbloa,  conveying 
the  Idea  of  a  heaven  much  less  proud 
and  Inaccessible  than  ours — oh,  I  adore 
the  skies  of  Paris;  I  never  can  have 
done  with  my  tnptures  over  them,  and 
I  have  quite  lost  the  thread  of  what  I 
was  saying  before.  Where  was  I?  Ob, 
yes!  I  was  praising  this  incomparable 
town,  with  Its  artistic  shop-windows, 
and  the  tranquil  movement  to  and  fro 
of  Its  amiable  Inhabitants,  wbo  never 
seem  to  do  anything  but  lounge  and 
stroll,  though  tbej  must  work  some- 
times, I  suppose,  to  Judge  by  what  they 
produce.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  there's 
a  sort  of  beatific  torpor  which  comes 
over  you  here — which  you  breathe  In 
the  very  air;  and  it  Is  an  Intelligent 
torpor,  too,  for  it  makes  you  feel  that 
you  can  learn  all  that  Is  to  be  known 
about  this  miracle  of  the  ages,  by  the 
mere  way  of  contemplation.  You  only 
need  live  and  look  on.  I  hardly  think 
of  doing  anything.  Is  It  not  amailng,— 
I  wbo  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  in 
the  country  wbere  there  Is  the  least 
time  lost?  But  why  should  one  hurry 
In  Paris?  You  get  a  fresh  Impression 
at  every  step.  I  have  already  a  list  as 
long  as  my  arm  of  subjects  for  my 
magazine,  and  I  have  not  had  to 
hunt  for  them.  They  came  of  them- 
selves. Oh,  what  a  beautiful  thing 
ripenes*  Is!  I  say  so  to  myself  from 
morning  to  night,  having  never  known 
anything  until  now  but  what  Is  young, 
and  green,  and  raw,  and  new!    Time 
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glTCfl  to  all  tbinsB  each  an  even  tint, 
rnbB  down  tbe  unpleasant  angles, 
makes  lite  so  dellgbtfully  easy!  One 
bas  to  be  so  ricli  in  New  Xork  before 
one  can  bave  anytbing  beyond  the  mere 
necessaries!  How  often  we  liave  said 
It,  dear  friends;  when  we  were  living 
m  onr  little  communltT  of  three— where 
we  knew  some  bard  days  and  some 
very  good  times,  too,  did  we  not,  Jes- 
sie? For,  of  course,  there  is  a  great 
charm  at>out  trying  all  one's  strength, 
and  exercising  all  one's  faculties  all 
the  time.  And,  then,  we  won't  abuse 
New  Tork!  If  Paris  Is  laylsh  of  pleas- 
ures, for  whicb  you  pay  nothing,  if  the 
omnibuses  never  take  in  more  passen- 
gers than  they  have  places  for,  IC  a 
wise,  but  ratber  tedious,  administra- 
tion replaces  tbe  simple  law  of  the  Bst 
— the  right  of  swiftness  snd  strength — 
she  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  in 
some  other  directions. 

I  wlH  not  rehearse  my  first  experi- 
ences, because  they  are  already  ancient 
history;— how,  when  I  had  arranged  to 
take  two  small  rooms  In  the  Latin 
Quarter,  I  stupefied  the  concierge  by 
asking  for  a  bathroom  all  to  myself. 
Just  fancy!  Unless  you  are  positively 
rich,  you  go  to  a  public  bath.  And 
when  a  woman  goes  Into  a  restaurant, 
it  always  seems  to  excite  a  certain  sur- 
prise. No  lady  would  ever  think  of 
asking  a  friend  to  dine  with  her  at  an 
hotel!  It  is  true  that  It  Is  much  easier 
to  find  servants  here  tban  at  home;  but 
the  greatest  mass  of  "bread-winners" 
like  me  do  not  bave  any.  and  things  do 
not  seem  very  conveniently  arranged 
for  them.  The  restaurant  Is  reserved 
for  men. 

I  don't  know  what  they  would  say 
here  to  a  Ladles'  Club,  meeting  once  a 
fortnight  at  Delmonlco's.  The  doings  of 
Sorosis  would  be  thought  detestable. 
Frenchwomen,  by  the  way,  have  no 
clubs;  and  that,  of  itself,  shows  you 
how  limited  tbeir  resources  are.  My 
portress— in  what  I  now  call  my  days 
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of  drudging  apprenticeship  and  painful 
initiation- used  to  bring  me  a  cup  of 
coftee  every  morning  {nobody  eats  meat 
at  breakfast  here),  and  I  lunched  vora- 
ciously at  tbe  pastry-cook's  on  my  way 
to  the  Library.  Luncher,  however, 
means,  In  French,  to  take  an  entirely 
superfluous  meal,  like  our  five  o'clock 
tea.  I  should  not  have  minded  the 
trifling  discomfort,  but  it  appeared  that 
the  bouse  where  I  bad  taken  furnished 
rooms,  and  which  professed  to  be  en- 
tirely respectable,  was  not  altogether, 
so  I  was  only  too  glad,  therefore,  to 
get  in  at  the  Home  Club,  which  a  gen- 
erous countrywoman  of  ourshasfonnd- 
ed  for  the  very  great  benefit  of  young 
American  girls  who  are  working  or 
studying  In  Paris.  Sarah  West  man- 
aged it  for  me.  She  has  been  living 
there  herself  for  two  years,  and  paint- 
ing with  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  I  am 
here  on  rather  esceptlonat  terms,  the 
advantages  of  the  club  being  Intended 
prlmaFlly  for  studHits  proper,  while  I 
am  already  a  producer,  though  I  am 
learning,  too.  But  I  bad  some  good 
references,  and  Interest  was  made  for 
me;  and.  In  short,  here  I  am,  and  I  con- 
gratulate myself  on  It  every  day  of 
my  life.  It  Is  very  nice  to  find  myself 
really  at  home  after  my  dally  excur- 
sions into  uokoowtt  lands.  And  liviDE 
at  the  Home  Club  (the  very  name  Is  a 
comfort!)  does  not  hamper  me  in  my 
investigations.  I  hunt  for  novelties, 
and  find  them,  and  make  what  use  of 
them  I  win,  and  nobody  interferes. 

My  object  is  to  get  the  French  point 
of  view,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  de- 
sign I  frequently  dine  in  town.  I  go 
once  a  week  to  the  excellent  old  dame 
TCbo  teaches  me  conversation.  Mme. 
Mousset,  a  retired  school- mistress  who 
bas  a  perfect  passion  for  pot-att-fnt. 
Not  that  I  have  much  trouble  In  talk- 
ing. Fortunately,  they  did  not  bave  at 
our  little  prairie  College  tbe  notion 
which  is  far  too  prevalent  In  some  big 
cities,  that  a  Swede  or  a  German  is  the 
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beet  teacher  of  French,  eveii  thoagb  he 
does  not  speak  It  MUe.  Camet,  from 
Geneva,  did  not  merely  instruct  ns  In 
syntax,  but,  by  a  sort  of  exceptional 
miracle,  she  made  ns  nndetstand  the 
language.  If  I  may  trust  Mme.  Mous- 
set  (but,  really.  If  one  were  to  credit  all 
the  nouseneical  compliments  that  clr- 
cnlate  as  common  coin  on  ttala  side  of 
tbe  sea,  one  would  be  a  dupe  from 
momtng  till  night),  your  friend  makes 
very  few  blunders.  But  wbat  I  want 
is  to  master  certain  niceties  of  the  lan- 
(Hiage  wbich  are  peculiarly  Parisian, 
and  also  to  fatbom  the  endless  preju- 
dices of  these  people,  which  you  cannot 
overlook  wltbout  committing  a  thou- 
sand stupidities.  Mme.  Mousset's 
prejudices  are  a  delight  to  me.  She 
cannot  understand,  for  instance,  my 
never  having  drunk  wine,  and  slie 
thinks  me  an  object  of  pity  on  that  ac- 
count We  discuss  tbe  temperance 
question  od  nauatam  at  our  little  din- 
ners—which  represent  what  they  call 
In  France  good  ^ourgeoU  cooking;— 
viands  that  bave  to  almmer  slowly  all 
day  long.  Wben  I  tell  ber  tbat  a  house- 
keeper at  home  pr^ares  her  meal  in 
half  an  hour,  on  en  arrangement  where 
everything  Is  done  at  once,  or  talk 
about  Improvising  a  oatuommi  by  fling- 
ing a  prepared  tablet  Into  boUingwater, 
she  exclaims  with  a  gesture  of  the 
deepest  repugnance,  "How  disgusting!" 
She  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  our 
cooking  schools.  The  art  of  good 
cheer,  according  to  ber.  Is  something 
sacred  and  Inborn.  In  France,  almost 
Everything  that  concerns  women  Is  re- 
ferred to  the  magical  principle  of  Intu- 
ition. Just  as  if  they  could  afford,  any 
better  than  men  can,  to  dispense  with 
rational  and  systematic  instmctlon[ 
But  for  all  that.  Mme.  Mousset  Is  no 
idealist.  One  day,  for  example.  I  tried 
to  make  her  understand  our  faith  in 
tbe  principle  of  Christian  Science 
which  consists  in  not  believing  In  ill- 
ness, or  wishing  to  be  111.  and  which 


will  probably  end  by  abolishing  all 
suffering.  All  she  did  was  to  tap  her 
forehead  la  a  most  expressive  manner. 
I  shall  never  succeed  In  convincing  her 
tbat  the  practitioners— or  rather  the 
pracUtloner-esses  —  of  tbls  sdoice, 
which  Is  really  as  old  as  Solomon, 
though  U  ts  called  new,  rank  among 
the  most  popular  physicians  in  the 
United  States. 

"How  can  the  Americans,  who  are  so 
practical,  have  so  much  Imagination?" 
she  says.  "How  can  one  be  Protestant 
and  superstitious  at  tbe  same  time?" 
This  Is  what  baffles  her  completely. 
Another  prejudice,  which  Is  not  pecu- 
liar to  Mme.  Mousset,  any  more  than 
the  preceding,  consists  In  fancying  that 
a  young  girl  cannot  live  quietly  and  re- 
spectably without  some  sort  of  formal 
protector. 

"But  society  at  large  protects  her," 
I  say. 

"It  Is  very  different  here,"  Mme. 
Mousset  answers,  naively. 

I  am  obliged,  however,  to  confess  that, 
after  two  years  of  attending  lectures 
and  working  in  studios,  our  friend 
Sarah  West  saysalmosttbesamethlng. 
Icould  not  ^ultehrip  laughing  wben  I 
first  heard  her.  ¥ou  know  her  short 
hair  and  spectacles,  and  the  way  she 
dresses. 

"Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me,  Sarah, 
tbat  yon  have  been  pursued  by  imper- 
tinent admirers?" 
She  took  It  In  perfectly  good  part 
"X  am  not  talking  about  myself,"  she 
said.  "I  labor  under  no  delusions  con- 
cerning tbe  sort  of  curiosity  I  excite. 
But  do  you  remember  Alice  Dmrj. 
whom  her  father  was  foolish  enough  to 
leave  with  a  cbaperone  rather  more 
giddy  than  herself  for  tbe  travel  which 
was  to  complete  her  education?  Well, 
these  ladies  contrived  to  get  Into  very 
shady  society.  There  were  countesses 
and  marquises,  more  or  less  authentic, 
who  made  advances  to  them,  and  how 
could  they  resist?    They  did  not  realise 
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tbe  abseoce  of  respectable  tvomeo  la 
what  they  called  'the  aaloss  of  FarlB.' 
At  tlie  end  of  tbe  flnt  winter,  men  were 
speaking  of  poor  Alice,  at  tbelr  dabs, 
by  a  BonbFlquet  that  was  positlTely  In- 
snltlDg.  She  was  very  gay,  very  amus- 
ing, very  siiccessfal;  and  so  she  con- 
tinued to  be  nntll  sbe  had  lost  the  last 
shred  of  her  reputation." 

'Tls  a  sad  story,  of  course,  but  It 
doesn't  prove  anything.  Alice  Dmry 
always  had  too  much  Irish  blood  In  ber 
veins.  She  was  impulsive  and  eenti- 
meotal,  and  preferred  living  among  Idle 
pe<vle.  I,  who  have  neither  time  njr 
money  to  throw  away,  never  see  any 
but  working-people.  Still,  I  am  bound 
to  own  that  there  are  certain  annoy- 
ances which  It  seems  Impossible  to 
avoid.  For  Instance,  Jessie,  yon  could 
never  Imagine  tbe  coarse  way^  men 
have  of  staring  at  women  In  the  street. 
Sometimes  they  even  follow  them. 
Mme.  Housset  Insists,  however,  that  If 
American  girla  are  treated  unband- 
Bomdy  they  bring  It  upon  themselves, 
largely,  by  their  too-decided  manners. 

You  see,  we  never  were  taught  to 
drop  our  eyes.  Our  boldness,  which  is 
admired  by  those  who  understand  It, 
Is  looked  upon  here  as  effrontery,  pure 
and  simple.  'Tls  very  odd,  bowever, 
that  tbe  gallantry  of  these  gentlemen 
which  Is  so  aggressive  out-of-doors  is 
positively  timid  In  what  Is  called  soci- 
ety. I  sent  my  letters  of  Introduction, 
and  I  go  to  the  "at  homes"  of  two  or 
three  persons  who  are  not  suspicious 
of  strangers.  But  it  almost  never  bap- 
pens  tbat  a  man  comes  and  sits  down 
beside  me  for  a  friendly  chat.  You 
would  think  they  were  afraid  of  being 
drawn  Into  a  compromising  flirtation. 
The  flirt  Is  in  very  bad  odor.  I  be- 
lieve they  know.  In  their  heart  of 
hearts,  tbat  it  Is  all  a  farce;  great  cry 
and  little  wool.  Tbe  married  women 
of  Europe  go  a  great  deal  farther— at 
least,  If  one  may  believe  the  novels,  1 
myself  have  never  seen  any  but  the 


most  edifying  mothers  of  families,  tak- 
ing tbelr  Uttle  girts  to  lectures.  I  long 
toseetheotbers— thosepemldouB  hero- 
ines of  Paul  Bonrget  I  am  always  on 
tbe  lookout  for  them. 

To  go  back  to  tbe  solitude  In  which 
young  ladies  are  left  by  the  gentlemen 
here.  I  sufCered  from  It,  rather,  at 
flrst,  being  so  entirely  unused  to  It.  But 
now  I  have  taken  up  my  own  line,  and 
some  of  my  compatriots  help  me  by 
coming  to  see  me.  Do  you  know  tbat 
there  Is  a  club  of  several  hundred 
American  students  la  Paris?  Several 
of  our  old  acquaintances,  who  are 
studying  at  the  B&ivx  Art*,  belong  to 
It-^ack  Brady  and  Horace  Giles— but 
I'm  not  here  to  be  monopolised  by 
Americans. 

One  Frenchman,  and  one  only,  bas 
ventured  within  my  tolls,  but  I  expect 
to  be  congratnlated  upon  blm,  for  It  Is 
Jean  Lautrec,  whom  you  and  Kitty 
used  to  laud  to  tbe  skies  for  his  rather 
affected  symbollsnk  I  met  him  at  tbat 
Mme.  de  Vlncelles's,  wbo  has  been  so 
cordial.  Old  ladles  are  astonishingly 
admired  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Mothers  and  grandmothers  count  for 
much  more  than  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters, wbo  always  lower  their 
Sags  to  tbclr  elders.  A  woman  Is  really 
nothing  till  sbe  Is  married.  And  this  Is 
what  makes  them  all  so  wild  to  marry. 
If  we  at  home  lay  too  little  stress  upon 
this  ancient  custom,  tbe  Frenchwomen 
certainly  lay  too  much;  and  one  under- 
stands It,  'because,  without  marriage, 
there  is  absolutely  no  freedom  for  them. 
Besides,  tbe  poor  girls  here  never  get 
a  chance  to  form  those  school  and  col- 
lege frlcndBhlps  which  are  often  much 
better  than  love.  They  are  shamefully 
spied  upon  In  their  boarding-schools, 
and  In  their  homes  they  always  hear  it 
said  tbat  a  husband  does  not  like  his 
wife  to  have  Intimate  women  friends; 
and  80  they  proceed  obediently  to  sacri- 
fice the  most  precious  possession  of 
their  lives  to  an  unknown  Individual 
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who  mtij  never  condescend  to  appear. 
1  pity  them.  Tbey  might  as  well  be  in 
Turkef!  But  the7  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  their  degrBdatlon. 
Their  everlasting  desire  to  please  Is  the 
ruin  of  all  proper  pride.  Tou  cannot 
Imagine  with  what  exaggerated  hu- 
mlHty  Mme.  de  Vlncellee  tries  to  ex- 
cuse bers^  (or  her  literary  lucubra- 
tions.  It  Is  pitiable! 

M.  Lautrec  soon  found  out  that  I  was 
not  of  that  kind.  He  paid  me  two  or 
three  visits,  during  which  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  Interviewed  me  rather  an- 
blushinglj,  notwithstanding  that  he  Is 
a  well-bred  man.  He  has  pleasant 
manners,  spoiled  by  one  grain  too  much 
self-satisf action.  As  to  Ula  looks— they 
are  quite  ordinary;  a  face  without 
strength,  though  he  looks  animated 
and  clever.  Really  handsome  men  are 
very  rare  In  France;  and  the  women 
affect  not  to  care  for  that  advantage 
in  the  so-called  stronger  sex.  A  man 
like  Balph  Bgerton  would  never  have 
the  success  here  that  be  has  at  home; 
nor  do  I  think  he  would  ever  venture 
to  adopt  that  arrangement  of  the  hair 
which  makes  blm  look  like  the  Apollo 
Belvedere!  One  seldom  sees,  moreover. 
the  smooth-shaven  face  which  our 
young  men  of  fashion  affect,  and  which 
Is  90  essential  to  the  pseudo-Greek 
types. 

It  seems  astonishing  that  the  part  of 
Petruchlo  in  the  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  should  have  been  taken  at  the 
ComedlS  Francaise  by  Coquelln.  In 
England  or  America  It  would  not  be 
thought  possible  to  give  that  part  of 
lady-conqueror  to  any  but  an  extremely 
handsome  man;  but  in  France  the  Idea 
seems  to  be  that  It  Is  wit  that  wins  the 
day;  and  wit.  of  course,  may  have  n 
nose  like  a  trumpet  with  impunity. 

Their  rerslon  of  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  quite  spoils  the  play,  and  I  only 
mention  it  because  Mme.  de  Vlncelles 
took  me  to  see  It  yesterday,  M.  Lautrec 
having  given  ns  a  box.    I  got  a  great 


deal  of  Interesting  Information  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  abotit  the  actors 
and  actresses,  so  that  I  shall  be  abte 
to  make  up  a  very  takmg  article  for 
the  magazine.  It  Is  not  at  all  the  same 
thing  seeing  these  actors  on  their  na- 
tive heath,  and  seeing  them  as  we  do  at 
home.  I  fancy  that  they  have  a  kind 
of  acting  which  is  reserved  for  exporta- 
tion; special  methods  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  our  comprehension.  Another 
difference  is,  that  here  they  are  so  well 
supported:  and  you  run  no  risk,  as  at 
New  Tork,  when  you  go  to  see  Monnet- 
Sully  to  "Hemanl,"  of  having  Don 
(Jarlos  played  by  an  understudy.  If 
they  think  that  we  do  not  know  the 
difference,  that  we  cannot  appreciate 
the  Irreproachable  ensemftte  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  Francaise,  and  are  quite 
content  with  the  privilege  of  covering 
isolated  stars  with  gold,  they  are  very 
biuch  mistaken.  But  one  of  the  most 
deeply-rooted  of  European  prejudices 
Is  that  Americans  have  no  taste,  and 
the  reason  they  give  you  Is  that  we  are 
practical  and  make  machines.  It 
would  appear  that  there  Is  an  Incompat- 
ibility between  mechanics  and  poetry; 
between   Industry   and  certain  reflne- 

AccordlDg  to  M.  Lantrec,  however,  a 
perfect  stock  company,  like  that  of  the 
Francaise,  exists  mainly  for  the  greater 
glory  of  conversation  in  certain  draw- 
ing-rooms, whose  habltufis  make  re- 
partees under  the  auspices  of  a  clever 
hostess.  He  has  mentioned  two  such 
salons,  and  I  should  like  very  much 
to  see  them;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
are  seldom  open  to  foreigners.  Real 
French  sodety  is  very  exclusive — al- 
most unapproachable.  Those  members 
of  the  American  colony  who  are  re- 
ceived In  It  are  so  only  on  condition  of 
themselves  entertaining  in  the  most 
sumptuous  and  amusing  fashion,  and 
the  majority  never  get  Into  the  heart 
of  It  at  all  They  end.  I  think,  by  tak- 
tog  the  ground  that  they  prefer  to  visit 
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among  tbemselTee.    Tbe  New  Yorkers      world,  and  tbat  I  saw  no  more  of  It  In 


lire,  for  the  most  part,  aboat  the  Arc 
de  Trlomphe  or  near  tbe  Grand  Opera. 
M.  Laatrec  ts  very  well  acquainted  In 
tbls  Parisian  New  York,  and  seemed 
qnlte  satonlBbed  that  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintances there.  But  I  told  blm  that 
I  did  not  belong  to   tbe   fashionable 


New  York  than  In  Paris. 
"What,  MlBS  Marsh,  In  a  republic?" 
"In  a  republic,  M.  Lautrec,  the  mon- 
eyed aristocracT  Is  more  arrogant  than 
any  aristocracy  elsewhere." 

The  truth  is,  Jessie,  tliat  they  do  not 
know  the  first  thing  about  us! 


[To  beeonllniif 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  MODERN  STAGE. 


Without  "the  living  comment  and 
interpretation  of  the  theatre,"  Shake- 
Bi»eare's  work  is,  for  the  rank  and  flle 
of  mankind,  "a  deep  well  without  a 
wheel  or  a  windlass."  It  is  true  that 
the  whole  of  the  spiritual  treasurex 
which  Shakespeare's  dramas  hoard 
will  never  be  disclosed  to  the  mere 
play-goer,  but  "a  large,  a  very  large 
portion  of  that  Indefinite  all"  may 
be  revealed  to  him  on  the  stage,  and. 
If  he  be  no  patient  reader,  will  be  re- 
realed  to  him  nowhere  else.  There  are 
earnest  students  of  Shakespeare  who 
scorn  the  theatre  and  arrogate  to  them- 
selves In  the  library— often  with  some 
JustlBcatiou— a  far  greater  capacity  for 
apprehending  and  appreciating  Shake- 
speare than  is  at  the  command  of  the 
ordinary  play-goer  or  actor.  But  let 
Sir  Oracle  of  the  study,  however  full 
and  deep  be  bis  knowledge,  "use  all 
gently."  Let  him  bear  In  mind  that 
bis  vision  also  has  Its  limitations,  and 
that  student,  actor,  and  spectator  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  all  alike  ex- 
ploring a  measureless  region  of  philos- 
ophy and  poetry,  "round  which  no 
comprehension  has  yet  drawn  the  line 
of  clrcum^)ect1on  so  as  to  sny  to  It- 
self, 'I  have  seen  the  whole.' "  Actor 
and  student  may  look  at  Shakespearf'e 
text  from  dltFerent  points  of  view,  but 
there  is  always  as  reasonable  a  chance 


that  the  actor  may  disclose  the  full 
significance  of  some  speech  or  scene 
which  escapes  the  student  as  that  the 
student  may  supply  tbe  actor's  lack 
of  insight 

It  Is  easier  for  a  student  of  literature 
to  support  the  proposition  that  Shake- 
speare can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  repre- 
sented on  the  stage,  than  to  define  the 
ways  and  means  of  securing  practical 
observance  of  the  precept  At  the 
present  time  there  Is  a  widening  diver- 
gence of  view  on  the  subject  between 
those  who  defend  In  theory  the  adapta- 
bility of  Shakespeare  to  tbe  stage  and 
the  leading  theatrical  managers,  who 
alone  possesB  the  power  of  conferring 
on  the  Shakespearean  drama  theatri- 
cal Interpretation.  In  the  most  Influ- 
ential circles  of  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion It  has  become  a  commonplace  to 
assert  that  Shakespearean  drama  can- 
not be  successfully  produced  on  the 
stage,  cannot  be  rendered  tolerable  to 
any  large  section  of  the  play-going 
public,  without  a  plethora  of  scenic 
spectacle  and  gorgeous  costume,  which 
the  student  regards  as  superfluous  and 
inappropriate.  It  Is  a  tradition  of  the 
modem  stage  that  every  revival  of  a 
Shakespearean  play  nt  a  leading 
theatre  must  exceed  In  spectacular  mag- 
nificence all  that  went  before.  The 
dramatic   interest   Is   deemed   by   the 
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manager  Inadequate  to  aatlsfy  tbe 
necessary  commercial  purposes  of  the 
theatre.  The  feast  that  Shakespeare's 
plays  offer  to  the  playgoer  Is  regarded 
as  tasteless  and  colorless  unless  It  be 
fortified  by  sUmalants  derived  from 
the  Independent  arts  tst  mnsic  and 
painting.  Shakespeare's  words  mast  be 
spoken  to  musical  accompaniments 
specially  preparf^  for  the  occasion. 
Pictorial  tableaux,  even  thongh  they 
suggest  topics  without  releTance  to  the 
development  of  the  plot,  have  to  be  In- 
terpolated la  order  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  sufficiently  alive. 
It  la  obvious  that  these  embellishments 
are  very  costly.  Therefore,  according 
to  the  system  now  In  vogue,  the  per- 
formance of  a  play  of  Shakespeare 
Involves  heavy  financial  risks,  and, 
unless  the  views  of  theatrical  man- 
agers undergo  some  change,  these  risks 
are  likely  to  become  greater.  The  nat- 
nral  result  Is  that  Shahespearean  re- 
vivals in  London  are  comparatively 
rare;  they  take  place  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals, and  only  those  plays  are 
viewed  with  favor  by  the  managers 
which  lend  themselves  in  their  opinion 
to  ostentatious  spectacle. 

It  Is  ungrateful  to  criticize  adversely 
any  work  the  production  of  which  en- 
tails the  expenditure  of  much  thought 
and  money,  especially  when  the  out- 
come, as  In  the  case  of  recent  Sbake- 
spearean  revivals  at  the  West-end 
theatres,  gives  much  pleasure  to  large 
sections  of  the  community— In  Itself  a 
worthy  object.  But  the  pleasure  tbat 
the  theatrical  manager  gives  In  the 
case  of  recent  Shakespearean  revival 
reaches  the  spectator  mainly  through 
the  eye.  That  Is  the  manager's  avowed 
intention.  Yet  no  one  would  seriously 
deny  that  the  Shakespearean  drama 
appeals  primarily  to  the  head  and  to 
the  heart  Whoever  seeks,  therefore, 
by  the  production  of  Shakespearean 
drama,  chiefly  to  please  the  spectator's 
eye.  shows  scant  respect  both  for  the 


drantatlat.  whom  he  misrepresents,  and 
for  the  spectator,  whom  he  misleads. 
In  a  particular  of  first-rate  Importance. 
If  It  can  be  shown  tbat  excess  in  scenic 
display  not  merely  restricts  the  oppor- 
tunities enjoyed  by  Londoners  of  wit. 
nesslng  Shakespeare's  plays  on  the 
stage,  but  also  either  weakens  or  dis- 
torts the  Just  and  proper  iuflueuce  of 
Shakespeare's  work,  then  It  follows 
that  the  Increased  and  increasing  ex- 
pense which  is  Involved  In  the  produc- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  plays  ought,  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  to  be  dimin- 
ished. 

Every  stage  representation  of  a  play 
requires  sufflcleht  scenery  and  costume 
to  produce  In  the  audience  that  Illusion 
of  environment  wblcb  the  text  Invites. 
Without  so  much  scenery  or  costume 
the  words  fall  to  get  home  to  the  audi- 
ence. In  comedies  dealing  with  mod- 
em society,  the  stage  presentation 
necessarily  relies  for  Its  success,  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  the  realism  of 
the  scenic  appliances,  in  plays  that 
appeal  to  the  highest  faculties,  the  pur- 
suit of  realism  In  the  scenery  tends  to 
destroy  the  illusion  which  It  ought  to 
aid.  In  the  one  case  the  envtronment 
wblcb  it  is  sought  to  reproduce  la  famil- 
iar and  easy  of  Imitation;  In  the  other 
case,  the  environment  is  unfamiliar, 
and  admits  of  no  realistic  imitation. 
The  wall-paper  and  furniture  of  Mrs. 
So-and-So's  drawing-room  In  West 
Kensington  can  be  transferred  bodily 
to  the  stage.  Prospero's  deserted 
Island  does  not  admit  of  the  like  hand- 
ling. Effective  suggestion  of  the  scene 
of  "The  Tempest"  la  all  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  attempted.  The  machlnerr 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gestion should  be  simple  and  unobtru- 
sive. If  it  be  complex  and  obtrusive 
It  defeats  "the  purpose  of  playing,"  by 
exaggerating  for  the  spectator  the  In- 
evitable Interval  between  the  scene 
that  the  poet  imagines  and  the  scene 
that    the   stage    renders    practicable. 
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Anytblns  tbat  alma  at  doing  more  than 
satisfy  the  condition  essential  to  the 
effective  Buggeetloii  of  tlie  scenic  en- 
vironment of  Shakespearean  drama  Is. 
from  the  logical  point  of  view,  "waste- 
tnl  and  ridiculous  excess.'*  * 

But  It  Is  not  only  a  simpliflcatlon  of 
scenic  appliances  tbat  is  needed.  Spec- 
tacular methods  of  production  entail 
the  enipioyment  of  armies  of  si  lent 
supernumeraries  to  whom  are  allotted 
f  uuctlonB  wholly  omuuiental  and  most- 
ly Impertinent.  Here,  too.  reduction  Is 
desirable  in  tbe  true  interest  of  the 
drama.  No  persons  should  appear  on 
tbe  stage  who  are  not  precisely  indi- 
cated by  the  text  of  tbe  play  or  by  the 
authorized  st^e  directions.  When 
Gsesar  Is  burled  It  Is  essential  to  pro- 
duce In  tbe  audience  tbe  Illusion  that 
a  crowd  of  Roman  citizens  Is  taking 
part  In  the  ceremony.  But  the  fewer 
the  number  of  supernumeraries  by 
whom  the  needful  Illusion  Is  effected, 
the  greater  'the  merit  of  tbe  perform- 
ance, the  more  convincing  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  the  skill  of  the  stage 
manager.  No  procession  of  psalm- 
ainging  priests  and  monks  is  needful 
to  the  essential  Illusion  In  the  histori- 
cal plays,  nor  does  tbe  text  of  tbe 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  Justify  any  as- 
sembly of  Venetian  townsfolk,  how- 
ever picturesquely  attired,  sporting  or 
chaffering  with  one  another  on  the 
Blalto  when  Sbylock  enters  to  claim 
his  debt  of  Antonio.  An  Interpolated 
tableau  Is  Indefensible,  and  "though  It 
make  tbe  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but 
make  the  Judicious  grieve."  In  "An- 
tony and  Cleopatra"  the  pageant  of 
Cleopatra's  voyage  up  tbe  river  Cyd- 
noB  to  meet  her  lover  Antouy  should 
have  no  existence  outside  the  gorgeous 
description  given  of  It  by  Enobarbua. 

What  would  be  the  practical  effects 
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of  a  stem  resolve  on  the  part  of  theat- 
rical managers  to  simplify  the  scenic 
appliances  and  to  reduce  tbe  supemn- 
merary  staff  when  producing  Shake- 
spearean drama?  One  result  is  ob- 
vious. There  would  be  bo  much  more 
money  Id  the  manager's  pocket  after 
he  had  paid  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion. If  the  expenses  of  outlay  were 
smaller,  the  manager  would  be  aatls- 
fled  with  a  shorter  run  for  the  piece; 
and  the  sum  that  he  expended  -in  the 
production  of  one  play  of  Sbakeepeare 
on  the  current  over-elaborate  scale 
wonld  cover  the  production  of  two  or 
three  pieces  mounted  with  simplicity 
and  a  strict  adherence  to  tbe  require- 
ments of  tbe  text. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  a  very 
small  public  would  Interest  Itself  In 
Shakespeare's  plays  if  they  were 
robl>ed  of  scenic  npbolatery  and  spec- 
tacular display.  It  may  be  admitted 
tbat  the  public  to  which  Shakespeare 
in  his  purity  makes  appeal  Is  not  large 
enough  to  command  continuous  runs 
of  ptaya  for  many  months,  or  even 
weeks.  But  long  runs  of  a  single  play 
of  Shakespeare  bring  more  evil  than 
good  lu'  their  train.  They  develop  In 
even  the  most  efficient  acting  a  soulless 
mechanism.  The  literary  beauty  of 
the  text  Is  obliterated  by  repetltloD 
from  tbe  actors'  minds.  Unostenta- 
tious mounting  of  the  ibakespearean 
plays  may  possibly  fall  to  "please  the 
million,"  It  may  be  "caviare  to  tbe 
general,"  but  it  ought  not  to  be  Im- 
possible for  the  manager  who,  by  com- 
paratively Inexpensive  settings,  Is  able 
at  short  intervals  to  produce  a  succes- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  plays,  to  attract, 
under  suitable  conditions,  a  small  but 
sufficient  support  from  tbe  Intelligent 
section  of  playgoers. 

The  practical  manager,  who  naturally 


>  A  mlDor  pnetlcal  otijKlloo,  trwa  ttw  dn- 
ntUc  polDt  or  Tiew,  to  ™*U»llc  KenciT  !■  tt« 
loos  pan*  Ita  MtUof  oo  the  >Uge  renden  In- 
•rlublc  tMtwMD   tbt  KiDM.     iDUml*  ot   tha 


kiDd.  which  alwiTl  tBDd  to  bhiDt  tha 
polDI  ot  the  plar,  eipwlillj  in  the  caw 
niitetplrc**,    ibonld   ebTloulj    be    u 
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seeks  pecuniary  profit  [rom  bis  ven- 
tures, replies  tbat  tbese  proposals  ate 
counselB  of  perfection  and  these  anti- 
cipations wild  and  fantastic  dreams. 
But  has  the  commercial  success  at- 
tending the  spectacular  production  of 
Shakespeare  been  so  conspicuous  as 
to  put  summarllj  out  of  court  on  the 
purely  commercial  ground  the  method 
of  simplicity?  More  than  forty  years 
ago,  between  1851  and  1859,  Charles 
Kean,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  modem  spectacular  sys- 
tem, tbough  It  has  been  enormously 
developed  since  bis  day,  atrennouely 
endeavored  by  prodigal  display  to 
make  the  production  of  Shakespeare 
an  enterprise  of  profit  The  scheme 
proved  pecuniarily  disastrous. 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  the  greatest  of  our 
actors  and  stage-managers,  who  has  in 
many  regards  conferred  incalculable 
benefits  on  tbe  theatre-going  public 
and  on  the  theatrical  profession,  has 
given  the  spectacular  and  scenic  sys- 
tem every  advantage  that  it  could  de- 
rive from  munificent  expenditure,  and 
be  can  Justly  claim  a  far  finer  artistic 
sentiment  and  a  far  higher  histrionic 
capacity  than  Charles  Kean  possessed. 
Yet  Sir  Henry  Irving  recently  an- 
nounced tbat  he  lost  oa  his  Shake- 
spearean productions  a  hundred  thous- 
saiid  pounds.    Sir  Henry  added: 

Tbe  enormous  cost  of  a  Shake- 
spearean production  on  the  liberal  and 
elaborate  scale  which  tbe  pnbllc  Is 
now  accustomed  to  expect,  makes  It 
almost  Impossible  for  any  manager— 
1  don't  care  who  It  Is— to  pursue  a  con- 
tinuous policy  of  Sbalcespeare  for 
many  years  with  any  hope  of  profit  In 
the  long  run. 

In  face  of  this  authoritative  pro- 
nouncement. It  must  be  conceded  that 
the  spectacular  system  has  been  given 
every  chance  of  succeeding  of  late 
years,  and  has  been,  from  tbe  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  a  failure.  Hean- 
wbUe  the  simple  method  of  Shaespear- 


ean  production  has  been  given  no  seri- 
ous chance  at  all,  and  the  anticipation 
of  its  pecuniary  failure  has  not  been 
put  to  any  practical  test  The  last 
time  tbat  It  was  put  to  a  pracUcal  test 
it  did  not  taU.  Phelps  at  Sadler's 
Wells  gave,  under  well-considered  con- 
ditions, the  simple  method  a  trial,  and 
the  propbets  of  evil,  who  were  no 
greater  strangers  to  bis  generation 
then  they  are  to  our  own,  were  them- 
selves confuted  by  hia  experience. 

On  the  2Tth  of  May,  1844,  Phelps  and 
Mrs.  Warner  reopened  Sadler's  Wells 
Theatre  "in  tbe  hope,"  they  wrote.  In 
an  unassuming  address,  "of  eventually 
rendering  It  what  a  theatre  ought  to 
be,  a  place  for  justly  representing  tbe 
works  of  our  great  dramatic  poets." 
This  hope  tbey  fully  realized.  The 
first  play  that  tbey  produced  was 
"Macbeth."  Phelps  continued  to  con- 
trol the  theatre  for  more  than  eighteen 
years,  and  during  tbat  period  be  pro- 
duced, togetber  with  many  other  Eng- 
lish plays  of  classical  repute,  no  fewer 
than  thirty-one  of  the  thirty-seven 
greet  dramas  tbat  came  from  Shake- 
speare's pen.  In  his  first  season,  be- 
sides "Macbeth,"  he  set  forth  "Ham- 
let" "King  John."  "Henry  VIH," 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Othello,"  and 
"Richard  III."  To  these  he  added.  In 
tbe  course  of  his  second  season,  "Ju- 
lius Ctesar,"  "King  Lear,"  and  "Win- 
ter's Tale."  "Henry  VI,  part  I," 
"Measure  for  Measure,"  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  and  "The  Tempest"  followed 
In  bis  third  season;  "As  You  Like  It" 
"Cymbellne,"  "Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor." and  "Twelfth  Night"  In  his 
fourth.  Bacb  succeeding  season  saw 
further  additions  to  the  Shakespearean 
repertory.  No  long  continuous  run  of 
any  one  piece  was  permitted  by  tbe 
rules  of  tbe  playhouse.  The  program 
was  constantly  changed;  tbe  scenic  ap- 
pliances were  simple,  adequate  and  In- 
expensive; the  supernumerary  staff 
was  restricted  to  tbe  smallest  practlc- 
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able  namber.  For  every  thonsand 
ponndB  that  Charles  Keaa  laid  out  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre  od  scenery  and 
other  expenses  of  production,  Phelps, 
In  his  most  ornate  reTlvals,  spent  leea 
than  a  fourth  of  that  sum.  For  the 
pounds  spent  by  managers  on  mon* 
recent  revivals  Phelps  would  have 
spent  only  as  many  shilllnES.  In  the 
result  Fheli^  reaped  from  the  profits 
of  his  efforts  a  handsome,  unencum- 
bered Income.  During  the  same  period 
Charles  Kean  grew  more  and  more 
deeply  Involved  In  oppressive  debt, 
and,  at  a  later  date.  Sir  Henry  Irving 
made  over  to  the  public  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  above  his  receipts. 
Why,  then,  should  not  Phelps's  en- 
couraging experiment  be  made  again?" 
But  if  scenery  In  Shakespearean  pro- 
ductions is  relegated  to  Its  proper 
place  In  the  background  of  the  stage, 
It  is  oeceesary  that  the  acting,  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  cast,  shall  be 
more  efficient  than  that  which  Is  com- 
monly associated  with  spectacular  rep- 
resentations. There  the  attention  of 
the  spectator  la  largely  absorbed  by 
the  triumphs  of  the  scene-iDa Inter  and 
machinist,  of  the  costumier  and  the 
musicians;  the  actor  often  eludes  no- 
tice altogether.  Macready,  whose 
theatrical  career  was  long  anterior  to 
the  spectacular  iierlod  of  Shakespear- 
ean representation,  has  left  on  record 
a  deliberate  opinion  of  Charles  Kean's 
spectacnlar  methods  at  the  Princess's 

•  It  la  Joat  t»  none*  tlw  cITaRa  to  pndaca 
SbikMpuiMD  dnnu  ironhllr  irhlch  nCR 
miiM  br  Caurlea  AleuDder  Catrert  4t 
tl»  Pdnn'i  TliMUt,  Mucbetur,  batoMO 
ISM  iDd  UT4.  C*l>*n.  who  WM  ■ 
WIID  idnilreT  nt  Plwllia,  attHnptcd  to 
bMnl  Fhelpa'i  matbod  wltli  CbarUa  Kaan'a,  aad 
baatoind  fraat  icanlc  alabwatlon  oa  tba  produc- 
tion at  at  leaat  al^lit  plaja  of  Shalcc^>earv. 
FUanclaUr  tlia  apecnUCloD  aair  eicrr  TJiiUaltndc. 
■■d  CalTvrt'a  expartanca  max  be  qnolad  In  aal>- 
port  of  tba  tIow  that  a  latnni  to  Phalpa'a  metbod 
la  Baanclallj  aafcr  Iban  a  ntim  to  Charlaa 
KMD'a.  Hoc*  ncoDtly  tba  EUiabatban  Slaia 
Sodaty  baa  endBaiond  to  pndnca,  witb  a  aln- 
plldtr  irblcb  ona  «b  tba  llda  of  acTerlt;,  man; 
pltra  ot  Sbakaapeara  and  otbac  liteiacr  dramaa. 
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Theatre  In  their  relation  to  the  his- 
trionic art.  Macresdy's  verdict  Is,  In 
some  degree,  of  universal  application. 
"The  production  of  the  Shakespearesn 
plays  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,"  the 
great  actor  wrote  to  Lady  Pollock  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1850,  rendered  the 
spoken  text  "more  like  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  spectacles  exhibited 
than  the  scenic  arrangements  an  lUus- 
tratloa  of  the  text."  No  criticism 
could  deflne  more  convincingly  the 
evil  worked  by  spectacle  on  the  actor. 
Acting  can  be,  and  commonly  tends  to 
be,  the  most  mechanical  of  physical 
exercises.  The  actor  le  often  a  mere 
automaton  who  repeats  night  after 
night,  the  same  unimpressive  trick  of 
voice,  eye  and  gesture.  Hie  defects  of 
understanding  may  be  comparatively 
unobtrusive  In  a  spectacular  display, 
where  he  Is  liable  to  escape  censure  by 
escaping  observation;  but  the  long 
runs  which  scenic  excess  brings  In  Its 
train  accentuate  the  mechanical  ac- 
tor's Imperfections  and  diminish  his 
opportunities  of  remedying  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  at;tlng  can  rise  under 
opposite  conditions  into  the  noblest 
of  the  arts.  The  great  actor  relies  for 
genuine  ancceee  on  no  mere  gestlcula- 
tory  mechanism.  Imaginative  Insight, 
passion,  the  gift  of  oratory,  grace  and 
dignity  of  movement  and  bearing,  per- 
fect command  of  the  voice  in  the  whole 
gamut  of  Its  Inflections,  ore  the  con- 
stituent qualities  of     true    histrionic 

Bat  tba  Soctatj'a  work  la  done  prlnlcli,  and 
baa  Dot  at  pKaent  InTltad  any  genuine  teat  ot 
pabUdtT.  Hie  recent  repreaentatlon  bj  tb*  So- 
cKtT  ot  BIcbud  It,  Id  irblcb  Ur.  OnnTlUa 
Barker  plarad  the  KIbc  witb  sreat  cbarm  and- 
Jodcment.  abowed  tba  taacloatlofl  tbat  a  com. 
patent   nadertnc   ot  Sbakaapean'a   text   eiarta, 

andlcDce  ot  anltabla  temper.  It  la  to  be  taoped 
that  Ur.  Banaoa,  vbo.  attar  a  Iod^  vatwr  la  the 
pnniiicaa,  la  to  tempt  tortnna  In  London  next 
Febraarr  with  an  axteoded  lertea  at  Bbake- 
apeanao  parfarmaDcea  on  tbe  ilmpla  model,  mar 
JoatUr  tba  bapea  ot  bla 
more  eSectnaUr  than  arii 
new  ot   reilTlBf  Pbelpe*a 
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capacity.  In  no  drama  are  these  quali- 
ties more  necessary,  or  ampler  oppor- 
tunities offered  for  tlieir  use,  tban  In 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Not  only 
In  the  leadlnfc  rfilet  of  his  masterpieces, 
but  In  the  Bubordlnate  parts  through- 
out the  range  of  his  work,  the  highest 
abilities  of  the  actor  can  find  some 
scope  for  employment  It  1b,  therefore. 
Indispensable  that  the  standard  of 
Shakespearean  acting  should  always 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  level, 
and  sceulc  excess,  with  its  Inseparable 
tendency  tolong  runs,  Is  to  be  deplored 
on  no  ground  more  seriously  tban  on 
the  ground  that  It  tends  to  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  the  level  of  acting 
•  at  something  far  below  the  highest. 
Phelps  was  keenly  sllve  to  tbls  peril, 
and  his  best  energies  were  devoted  to 
training  hie  actors  and  actresses  for 
all  the  rolvs  In  the  cast  Actors  and 
actresses  who  have  the  dignity  of 
their  profession  at  heart  must  welcome 
the  revival  of  a  system  whtcb  alone 
gnarautees  their  talent  due  rcct^nition, 
and  ensures  for  incompetence  the 
scorn  that  befits  It 

Foreign  experience  tells  In  favor  of 
the  contention  that  If  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  to  be  honored  on  the  modem 
stage  as  they  deserve,  they  must  be 
freed  of  the  existing  incubus  of  scenic 
mochlnery,  French  acting  has  always 
won  and  deserved  admiration.  There 
ia  no  doubt  that  one  cause  of  its  per- 
manently high  repute  is  the  absolute 
divorce  In  the  French  theatre  between 
drama  and  spectacle.  MoUSre  stands 
to  French  literature  In  the  same  rela- 
tion as  Shakespeare  stands  to  English 
literature.  Molldre's  plays  are  con- 
stantly acted  In  French  theatres  witb 
a  scenic  austerity  which  Is  unknown 
to  the  humblest  of  our  theatres.  A 
French  audience  wonld  regard  it  as 
sacrilege  to  convert  a  comedy  of  Mo- 
lldre  Into  a  spectacle.  The  French 
people  are  commonly  credited  with  a 
love  of  ornament  and  display  to  which 


the  English  people  are  assumed  to  be 
strangers,  but  their  treatment  of  Uo- 
llftre  Is  convincing  proof  that  their  ar- 
tistic sense  Is  ultimately  truer  than 
our  own.  The  mode  of  producing 
Shakespeare  on  the  stage  In  Germany 
supplies  an  argument  to  the  same  ef- 
fect In  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  In  all 
the  chief  towns  of  German-speaking 
Europe,  Shakespeare's  plays  are  pro- 
duced constantly  and  In  all  their  vari- 
ety under  conditions  which  are  direct- 
ly antithetical  to  those  prevailing  In 
the  West-end  theatres  of  I^ondon. 
Twenty-eight  of  Shakespeare's  thirty- 
seven  plays  figure  In  the  r6pertoIres  of 
the  most  respected  companies  of  Qer- 
roan-speaklng  actors.  A  few  years  ago 
I  was  In  the  Burg-Theatre  In  Vienna 
on  a  Sunday  night— the  night  on  which 
the  great  working  population  of  Vienna 
chiefly  take  their  amusement  as  In 
this  country  It  Is  chlefiy  taken  by  the 
great  working  popnlaHon  on  Saturday 
night  The  Burg-Theatre  in  Vienna 
Is  one  of  the  largest  theatres  In  the 
world.  It  resembles  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  or  Oovent  Garden  Opera- 
house.'  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
the  play  produced  was  Shakespeare's 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra."  The  house 
was  crowded  In  every  part  The 
scenic  arrangements  were  simple  and 
unobtrusive,  but  were  well  calculated 
to  suggest  the  Oriental  atmosphere  of 
the  plot  There  was  no  mnsic  before 
the  performance,  or  during  the  Inter- 
vals between  the  acts,  or  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  great  speeches  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  play.  There  was  no  making 
love  nor  any  dying  to  slow  music,  al- 
though the  stage  directions  were  fol- 
lowed scrupulously,  and  the  song 
"Come,  thou  Monarch  of  the  Wild," 
was  sung  to  music  In  the  drinking 
scene  on  board  Fompey's  galley,  and 
there  were  the  appointed  flourishes  of 
trumpets  and  drums.  The  acting  was 
competent  though  not  of  the  highest 
calibre.   Tbe  character  In  the  cast  of 
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whom  I  have  the  most  distinct  recol- 
lection was  EnobarbuB;  the  level-head- 
ed and  HtralKht-hlttlng  critic  of  the 
action— a  comparatively  subordinate 
part,  which  was  fllled  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  actors  ol  the  Vi- 
ennese stage.  He  fitted  his  part  with 
telling  accuracy.  The  whole  piece  was 
listened  to  with  breathless  Interest, 
and,  although  the  performance  lasted 
nearly  five  houra,  no  sign  of  Impii- 
tlence  manifested  Itself  at  any  point. 
This  was  no  exceptional  experience  at 
the  Burg-Theatre.  Flays  of  Shake- 
speare are  acted  there  repeatedly— on 
RD  average  of  twice  a  week— and,  I  am 
credibly  Informed,  with  identical  re- 
sults to  those  of  which  I  was  an  eye- 
witness. 

It  cannot  be  flattering  to  our  self- 
esteem  that  the  Austrian  people  should 
show  a  greater  and  a  wiser  apprecia- 
tion of  the  theatrical  capadtles  of 
Shakespeare's  masterpieces  than  we 
who  are  Shakespeare's  countrymen. 
and  the  most  direct  and  rightful  heirs 
of  his  glorious  achievements.  How  Is 
the  disturbing  fact  to  be  accounted 
lor?  Is  It  possible  that  It  Is  attribu- 
table to  some  decay  In  us  of  the  Imag- 
ination—to a  growing  slowness  on  our 
part  to  appreciate  works  of  Imagina- 
tion? When  one  reflects  on  the  simple 
mechanical  contrivances  which  satis- 
fled  the  theatrical  audiences  not  only 
of  Shakespeare's  own  day.  but  of  the 
last  century,  during  which  Shake- 
speare was  repeatedly  performed, 
when  one  compares  the  simplicity  of 
scenic  mechanism  In  tbe  past  with  Its 
complexity  at  tbe  moment,  one  Is 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Im- 
agination of  the  theatre-going  public  Is 
In  our  own  time  not  what  It  was  of  old. 
The  play  alone  was  then  "the  thing;" 
now  "the  thing,"  It  seems,  Is  something 
outside  tbe  play— namely,  the  painted 
scene  and  the  costume.  Garrlct 
played  Macbeth  In  an  ordinary  Court 
suit  of  his  own  era.  The  habiliments 
umie  A«K.       Toi_  VI.       824 
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proper  to  Celtic  monarchs  of  the 
eleventh  century  were,  left  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Imagination  of  tbe  specta- 
tors, and,  although  no  realistic  "ef- 
fects" helped  the  play  forward,  the 
attention  of  the  audience  was  never 
known  to  stray.  In  Shakespeare's 
time,  boys  took  the  part  of  women, 
and  how  characters  like  Lady  Uacbeth 
and  Desdemona  were  adequately  ren- 
dered by  beardless  youths  beggars  be- 
lief. But  the  fact  that  renderings  un- 
der such  conditions  proved  popular  and 
satisfactory  seems  convincing  testi- 
mony, not  to  the  ability  of  the  boys — 
the  nature  of  boys  is  a  pretty  perma- 
nent factor  In  human  society— but  to 
the  superior  Imaginative  faculty  of 
adult  playgoers  In  whom,  as  In  Gar- 
rlck's  day,  the  needful  dramatic  Illu- 
sion was  far  more  easily  evoked  than 
It  Is  evoked  nowadays. 

This  is  not  an  exhilarating  conclu- 
sion. But  less  exhilarating  Is  tbe  en- 
deavor that  has  recently  been  made 
by  a  theatrical  manager  and  actor  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  himself  would 
have  appreciated  the  modem  develop- 
ments of  the  scenic  art.  His  line  of 
argument  suggests  that  the  lack  of 
Imagination  of  which  I  have  bees 
speaking  Is  as  marked  on  tbe  actor's 
side  of  the  footlights  as  on  the  specta- 
tor's. The  well-known  chorus  before 
the  first  act  of  "Henry  V"  Is  quoted  by 
tbe  modem  actor  and  manager  as  evi- 
dence that  Shakespeare  wished  his 
plays  to  be.  In  Journalistic  dialect, 
"magufflcently  staged."    The  familiar 


O  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  Invention, 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 
And  monarchs  to   behold  tbe  swelling 

scene! 
Then  should  the  warlike   Harry,   like 

himself, 
Assume  the  part  of  Mara;  and  at  bis 

heels, 
Leash'd  In  like  hounds,  should  famine, 

sword  and  flre 
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Crouch  tor  emplojmeDt.    But  pardon, 

gentlea  all, 
The  flat   nnralaed   aplrits    that   have 

(lar-d 
On    this    unworthy  scaffold    to    brinK 

forth 
So  great   an  object:    can    this  cockpit 

hold 
The  vasty  flelda  of  France?  or  may  we 

Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 

That  did  affright  the  air  at  Aglncourt? 

0,  pardon]   since  a  crooked  figure  may 

Attest  in  litde  place  a  million: 

And  let  us,  ciphera  to  this  greet  ac- 
compt, 

On  your  imaKinary  forces  work. 

Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these 
walls 

Are  now  confined  two  mighty  mon- 
archies. 

Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting 
fronts. 

The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts 
asunder; 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your 
thoughts; 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 

And  make  imaginary  pulasaoce: 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  taorsee,  that 
you  see  them 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  1'  the  re- 
ceiving earth. 

For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must 
deck  our  kings, 

Garry  them  here  and  there,  jumping 
o'er  Umea, 

Torolng  the  accomplishment  of  many 
yeara 

Into  an  hour  glass. 

There  le.  In  my  opinion,  no  strict  rel- 
evance in  these  lines  to  the  question  at 
issue  whether  Shakespeare's  work 
should  be  treated  ou  the  stage  as 
drama  or  spectacle,  but.  as  far  as  It  in- 
directly touches  the  question,  it  tells 
peremptorily  against  the  pretensions 
of  spectacle.,  ShakespE^are,  In  this 
splendid  prelude  to  his  play  of  "Henry 
V,"  appeals  to  his  audience  to  bring  to 
the  obserratlon  of  tils  play  their  high- 
est powers  of  imagination,  so  that  full 
Justice  may  be  done  to  a  mighty  theme. 
The  topic  la  not  the  contemporary  de- 
fects of  scenic  appliances,  but  the  es- 


sential limits  and  defects  of  all  scenic 
and  dramatic  represeutatloo.  The 
dramatist  remlnda  us  that  It  Is  not  life 
itaeif  in  all  its  movements  and  action 
that  can  be  represeuteU  on  the  stage, 
especially  life's  movement  and  action 
Id  their  moat  glorious  manifestations. 
The  obvious  conditions  of  space  do  not 
allow  "two  mighty  monarchies"  liter- 
ally to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of 
a  theatre.  The  obvious  conditions  of 
time  cannot  turn  "the  accomplish- 
menta  of  many  years  Into  an  hour- 
glass." Those  who  read  Into  these 
words  any  regret  on  Shakespeare's 
part  that  bis  plays  were  In  his  own 
day  Inadequately  upholstered  In  the 
theatre,  or  would  have  us  believe  that 
modem  upholstery  and  spectacular 
machinery  do  them  the  Justice  that 
was  denied  to  them  In  his  lifetime,  as- 
sume the  hopeless  position  of  affirm- 
ing that  the  theatre  has  now  conquered 
all  ordinary  conditions  of  time  and 
space,  that  a  modern  playhouse  can 
actually  hold  the  "vasty  fields  of 
France,"  and  that  within  its  walla 
"two  mighty  monarchies"  can,  if  the 
manager  so  will  It  actually  be  confined. 
We  know  this  to  be  Impossible.  Shake- 
speare. In  the  majesty  of  his  eloquence, 
bids  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  drama- 
tist's words  can  do  no  more  than  sug- 
gest the  things  he  would  have  the  audi- 
ence see  and  understand;  the  actors  aid 
thesuggestlon  according  to  their  ability. 
But  Shakespeare  finally  admonishes 
us  that  the  llitision  of  the  drama  can 
only  be  complete  in  the  theatre  by  the 
working  of  the  "Imaginary  forces"  of 
the  spectators.  It  Is  needful  for  them 
to  "make  Imaginary  puissance."  It 
Is  their  "thoughts"  that  "must  deck" 
the  kings  of  the  stage.  The  poet  mod- 
estly underestimated  the  supreme 
force  of  his  own  Imagination  when 
giving  these  warnings  to  his  hearers. 
But  they  are  warnings  of  universal 
application.  Such  a  prelude  as  the 
chorus     before  "Henry  V"  would    be 
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pertinent  to  every  Btage  performance 
of  any  stage  or  country,  wbether  tbe 
spectacular  machinery  were  of  royal 
magnlflcence  or  of  poverty-stricken 
■goalor. 

If  all  the  artlBtlc  genins  In  the  world 
and  all  the  treasure  In  the  Bank  of 
Kngland  were  placed  at  the  command 
of  tne  theatrical  manager,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  produce  a  play  on  his 
stage  worthily  from  his  own  scenic 
point  of  view,  it  would  not  evep  then 
be  eltner  superfluous  'or  impertinent 
for  the  actor  to  adjure  the  audience 
to  piece  out  his  own  "Imperfections" 
and  the  "Imperfections"  of  the  scenery 
with  their  "thougbta"  or  Imagination. 

The  only  conditions  under  which 
Shakespeare's  adjuration  would  be 
superfluous  or  Impertinent  would  be  In 
tbe  presentment  In  the  theatre  of  some 
circumscribed  incident  In  life  capable 
of  BO  literal  a  rendering  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  any  make-believe  or  Uln- 
slon  at  all.  The  wholly  unlntellectual 
playgoer,  to  whom  Shakespeare  will 
never  really  prove  attractive  in  any 
guise,  has  little  or  no  Imagination  to 
exercise,  and  he  enjoys  a  performance 
In  the  theatre  when  little  or  no  de- 
mand IB  made  on  the  exercise  of  that 
faculty.  The  groundlings,  said  Shake- 
speare, "are  capable  of  [appreciating] 
nothing  but  Inexplicable  dumb  shows 
and  noise."  They  would  be  hugely 
delighted  nowadays  with  a  scene  In 
which  two  real  omnibuses  or  tramcars, 
with  live  horses  and  genuine  officials 
and  passengers,  raced  uproariously 
across  tbe  stage.  That  is  realism  in 
Its  nakedness;  that  Is  realism  reduced 
to  Its  first  principles:  and,  however 
speciously  beautiful  realistic  "effects" 
may  become,  they  will  always  tend.  11 


the  predilections  of  the  groundlings 
sway  theatrical  policy,  to  realism  of 
the  primal  type. 

The  deliberate  seeking  after  realism 
is  thus  antagonistic  to  the  ultimate' 
law  of  dramatic  art  la  the  case  of 
great  plays  the  dramatic  represenfa- 
tlon  Is  most  successful  from  the  genu- 
inely-artistic point  of  view— which  Is 
the  only  point  of  view  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion—when tbe  true  dramatic  Illu- 
sion Is  produced  by  simple  and  unpre- 
tending scenic  appliances.  In  which  the 
inevitable  "imperfections"  are  supplied 
by  the  "thoughts"  or  Imagination  of 
the  spectators. 

Lovers  of  Shakespeare  should  lose 
no  opportunity  of  urging  the  cause  of 
simplicity  la  the  production  of  the 
plays  ot  Shakespeare.  Practical  com- 
mon sense,  practical  considerations  of 
a  pecuniary  kind,  teach  us  that  It  la 
only  by  the  adoption  of  simple  meth- 
ods of  production  that  we  cau  hope  to 
have  Shakespeare  represented  in  our 
theatres  constantly  and  In  all  his  vari- 
ety. Until  Shakespeare  Is  represented 
constantly  and  In  his  variety,  the  spir- 
itual and  Intellectual  enlightenment  that 
bla  achievement  offers  to  Englishmen 
will  remain  wholly  inaccessible  to  the 
majority  who  do  not  read  him,  and 
will  be  only  In  port  at  the  command 
of  the  few  who  do.  Nay,  more:  until 
Shakespeare  is  represented  on  the 
stage  constantly  and  In  his  variety. 
Englishmen  are  liable  to  tbe  imputa- 
tion not  merely  of  falling  In  the  hom- 
age dne  to  the  greatest  of  their  coun- 
trymen, but  of  falling  short  of  their 
neighbors  In  Germany  and  Austria  in 
the  capacity  of  appreciating  supremely 
great  Imaginative  literature. 

Bidtt^  Lee. 
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LoDdon  ia  not  a  good  field  for  the 
exercise  of  historical  Imaglnatlou.  It 
bes  grown  so  rapldlj  In  modem  times 
that  Its  ancient  (eatnrea  are  obliter- 
ated. There  Is  no  place  from  %Tblch  It 
Is  possible  to  obtain  a  view  of  London 
which  enables  you  to  reproduce  to 
your  own  mind  its  past  appearance. 
Any  one  who  has  gazed  on  Some  from 
the  Plnclaa  Hill,  or  has  looked  dowu 
on  Florence  from  the  height  of  San 
Mlniato,  will  understaud  how  London 
Id  destitute  of  an  Imperishable  charm 
which  belongs  to  places  whose  distinc- 
tive characters  cannot  be  affected 
greatly  by  the  results  of  man's  activ- 
ity. More  than  this,  the  roost  ancient 
parts  of  Loudon  are  still  the  scenes  of 
its  most  abundant  life,  and  leave  little 
opportunity  for  arehKologlcal  explora- 
tion. You  can  only  meditate  at  your 
leisure  on  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  or  on 
the  top  of  the  Monument;  and  It  la 
more  than  doubtful  f(  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  will  allow  you  to 
find  much  external  help  for  your  medi- 
tations. They  have  to  be  founded  on 
your  own  previous  knowledge  rather 
'  than  inspired  by  any  suggestions  from 
the  place  Itself. 

My  object  Is  to  try  and  form  some 
imperfect  picture  of  London  as  it  was 
at  the  period  when  modem  England 
first  came  Into  conscious  being  "In  the 
spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth."  It 
was  a  time  when  the  old  historic  capi- 
tal of  England  still  retained  Its  ancient 
features,  and  had  carried  them  as  far 
aa  tbey  vonld  go.  The  next  century 
saw  the  beginning  of  that  process  of 
expansion,  the  end  of  which  no  one  can 
forecast 


P  OF  LONDON. 

Now.  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
site  of  London  was  that  the  original 
site  lay  on  the  lowest  of  a  series  of 
hills  rolling  down  from  the  north  to 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  while  round 
It  lay  a  region  of  marshes  or  lagoons, 
extending  to  the  hills  of  Surrey.  The 
estuary  of  the  river  Lea  covered  the 
Isle  of  Dogs.  South  London  was  a 
series  of  little  islands.  Westminster 
with  difficulty  emerged  from  the 
marshes.  Plmllco  and  Fulham 
were  swamps.  London  was  built 
on  two  little  hills,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Hole  Bourne  or  Fleet 
River,  and  divided  from  one  another 
by  the  Wall  Brook.  I  need  not  call 
your  attention  to  the  entire  disappear- 
ance of  these  natural  features.  The 
Holbom  Viaduct  Is  the  only  thing  that 
can  remind  yon  of  the  existence  of  a 
river  valley.  The  parks  contain  the 
sole  remaining  grounds  that  give  you 
any  conception  of  the  country  on  which 
London  was  built  So  skilful  has  been 
the  work  of  the  engineer  that  some 
one  remarked  to  me  that  he  only 
learned  that  London  was  not  quite 
level  when  he  began  to  bicycle  In  its 
streets. 

We  must  think,  then,  of  the  life  of 
Elizabethan  London  as  mostly  lived 
within  the  llmlU  of  the  old  City  walls. 
Its  suburban  district  may  be  briefly 
described.  East  of  the  Tower  was  St 
Katharine's  Hospital,  a  college  for 
charitable  purposes,  founded  by  Ma- 
tilda, wife  of  King  Stephen,  and  still 
belonging  to  the  Queen  of  England- 
being,  I  think,  her  only  possession.  It 
Is  now  removed  to  Regent's  Park,  but 
bos  left  Its  name  In  St  Katharine's 
Docks.  Beyond  this  a  street  of  poor 
houses  reached  to  Wapplng,  and  was 
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^habited  b7  watermen  and  flahermen. 
North  of  that  a  few  bouaes  bod  gath- 
ered round  tbe  White  Chapel,  erected 
on  the  high  road  that  led  to  tbe  Old 
gate  which  we  know  as  Aldgate. 
From  Aldgate,  outside  thp  wall, 
ran  Houndsditch,  and  the  name 
BtUI  suggests  an  unsavory  memory 
ot  dead  doga  which  there  ac- 
cumulated. North  ot  It  lay  Spltal- 
fields,  an  open  apace  around  the  dis- 
solved Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  described 
as  "a  pleasant  platM  for  the  citizens 
to  walk  In,  and  for  housewives  to 
whiten  their  clothes."  Beside  It  was 
the  Artillery  Ground,  reserved  (or  mili- 
tary training.  Moor  Fields  bad  Just 
been  drained,  and  formed  another 
open  space.  But  I  can  best  describe  to 
you  North  London,  by  telling  you  that 
1  beard  a  year  ago  of  an  old  lady  who 
was  still  alive  at  tbe  age  of  a  hundred 
and  five,  and  remembered  in  her  child- 
hood that  she  went  with  her  nurse  to 
see  the  cows  milked  at  a  farm  where 
now  Is  Flnsbury  Square,  and  then 
walked  through  cornfields  to  the  quiet 
village  of  Islington.  Beyond  Gray's 
Inn  the  open  hi^b  road  went  through 
tbe  country  to  Hnmpstead.  North  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  a  row  of  houses 
extended  to  the  church  of  St  Giles, 
which,  with  Its  neighbor  St.  Martin's, 
still  bears  tbe  title  of  "In  tbe  fields,"  to 
indicate  tbat  with  them  for  a  long  pe- 
riod habitation  ceased.  St  James's 
Palace  stood  In  Its  park,  well  stocked 
with  deer.  Westminster  was  merely 
tbe  purlieus  of  the  royal  Palace  of 
Whitehall,  the  Abbey  and  Palace  of 
Westminster,  which  was  the  seat  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  law  courts. 
South  London  was  represented  by  the 
little  borouRh  of  South w ark,  which 
was  Incorporated  with  the  city  of  Lon- 
don In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Its 
western  promenade  was  open  to  the 
river,  and  was  called  Bankslde.  It 
was  a  natural  centre  of  amusement  to 
the  citizens  of  London,  and  tbe  Globe 


Theatre  on  tbe  Bankslde  is  famous 
through  Its  connection  with  Shake- 
speare. 

Such,  then,  are  roughly  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  district  which  your  Imagin- 
ation has  to  recreate.  It  was  a  place 
from  which  It  was  easy  to  take  a  coun- 
try walk  through  a  lovely  series  of 
undulating  hills,  showing  the  glories 
of  the  city  which  lay  stretched  along 
the  river  below.  There  might  some* 
times  be  fogs  to  Impede  the  view,  but 
there  was  not  much  smoke,  as  the  fuel 
used  m  the  houses  was  mostly  wood. 
Tbe  Introduction  of  coal  was  forbid- 
den as  early  as  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I, 
"to  avoid  tbe  sulpburona  smell  and 
savor  of  that  firing."  It  was  not  till 
a  little  later  that  the  Increase  of  manu- 
factures and  the  diminution  of  forests 
compelled  tbe  common  use  of  coal. 

Small  as  we  may  think  Ellaabetban 
London  to  be.  Its  Increase  was  viewed 
with  apprehension,  partly  on  sanitary, 
and  partly  on  political  grounds.  Royat ' 
proclamations  were  frequently  Issued 
forbidding  new  buildings.  At  the  close 
of  her  reign  Elizabeth  ordered  "the 
pnlllng  down  of  late  builded  houses, 
and  voyding  of  Inmates  in  tbe  cities 
Of  London  and  Westminster,  and  for 
the  space  of  three  miles  distant  of  both 
cldes."  We  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  in  spite  of  royal  proclamations 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  "little  was 
done,  and  these  ciUea  are  still  In- 
creased In  buildings  of  cottages  and 
pestered  with  inmates."  Alas!  human 
affairs  will  never  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  convenience  of  organiza- 
tion, and  organization  is  sorely  pressed 
to  cope  with  problems  which  It  Is  per- 
petuaUy  trying  to  avert.  Economic 
forces  were  at  work  which  compelled 
the  increase  of  London,  though  their 
full  Infiuence  was  only  slowly  felt 
The  troubles  In  the  Netherlands  caused 
a  great  transference  of  Industry  to 
England.  This  establishment  of  new 
Industries  quickly  reacted     on    those 
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which  Already  existed.  There  was  a 
very  rapid  heightening  of  the  staodard 
of  comfort,  which  created  mnch  Invea- 
tlvenees.  When  once  the  manufactur- 
ing Impulse  was  gfveu  to  Englishmen, 
they  began  to  compete  with  the  for- 
eign market.  I  need  only  Instance  n 
manufactory  of  Venetian  glass  which 
was  Bet  up  tn  Gnitcbed  Friara.  As 
trade  Increased,  the  advantages  of 
London  over  otber  ports  became  more 
apparent.  The  Court  was  now  perma- 
nently fixed  Id  London,  and  was  an 
abiding  attraction  for  those  bent  alike 
on  business  and  on  pleasure.  There 
is  a  very  modem  tone  about  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  gentlemen  of  all  ablres 
do  flee  and  flocb  to  this  city;  the 
younger  sorte  of  them  to  see  and  shew 
vanity,  and  the  elder  to  save  the  cost 
and  charge  of  hospital Itle  and  house 
keeping." 

We  may  reckon  Bllsabethan  London 
to  have  contained,  at  the  end  of  the 
Queen's  reign,  a  population  of  about 
aiO,000.  Its  wealth  bad  steadily 
grown,  and  Ita  merchants  had  largely 
prospered.  I^ondon  had  good  cause  to 
be  loyal  to  Elizabeth,  and  her  con- 
stant care  of  the  Interests  of  commerce 
is  one  explanation  of  her  tortuous  pol- 
icy. She  knew  that  war  on  a  great 
scale  meant  a  check  to  Industrial  en- 
terprise, whereas  grave  misunder- 
standings with  foreign  powers  were  a 
useful  means  of  developing  It. 

But  we  must  return  to  London  Itself, 
and  the  life  of  ita  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty thousand  Inhabitants.  The  most 
striking  difference  from  our  own  time 
was  that  rllladom  was  unknown.  The 
merchant  lived  over  his  place  of  busi- 
ness; the  apprentices  were  lodged  on 
part  of  the  same  premises.  There 
was  no  great  division  of  quarters.  No- 
blemen, gentry,  professional  men,  and 
men  of  business  all  lived  In  the  same 
street,  and  shared  a  common  life.  Tbe 
streets  were  not  very  wide,  nor  very 
commodious  for  traffic.    The  most  Im- 


portant of  them  was  Cheapslde,  re* 
nowned  as  "tbe  beauty  of  London."  It 
was  broad  enough  to  form  a  prome- 
nade, and  was  the  fashionable  resort. 
Tou  must  think  of  it  as  lined  witb 
shops  which  projected  into  the  street 
and  were  openin  front.  Above  them  rose 
bouses,  built  In  the  manner  which  we 
usually  call  Elizabethan,  of  timber  and 
plaster.  They  were  three  or,  at  the 
most,  four  stories  high,  and  each  story 
projected  over  the  lower  one.  This 
mode  of  bntldtng  was  dangerous,  as  It 
was  too  clearly  proved  later.  In  case 
of  fire;  and  proclamations  were  con- 
stantly made  commaQdIng  that  tbe 
fronts  should  be  built  of  brick;  but 
these  wise  counsels  were  of  no  avail. 

In  a  street  of  some  width  the  effect 
was  doubtless  picturesque.  But  most 
of  tbe  streets  were  narrow  lanes,  and 
the  projecting  buildings  from  each  side 
almost  met  at  their  top  stories,  making 
the  street  Itself  gloomy  and  airless. 
Add  to  this  that,  in  a  time  when  read- 
lag  was  an  accomplishment,  a  shop 
could  not  Indicate  Its  nature  or  its 
owner's  name  by  printing  it  in  the  un- 
obtrusive manner  which  now  prevails. 
It  hnng  out  a  huge  signboard  bearing  a 
suitable  emblem,  a  stmctnre  which 
had  to  be  supported  by  stout  Iron  fast- 
teninge.  I  do  not  think  that  a  walk 
In  the  average  street  can  have  afforded 
a  very  exhilarating  view. 

The  streets  were  badly  paved,  and 
the  middle  of  them  was  little  letter 
than  an  open  sewer.  The  dirt  and 
refuse  from  the  honses  were  thrown 
out  into  tbe  street,  and  this  was  one 
reason  for  the  projection  of  the  upper 
stories.  The  pavement  was  raised  at 
the  two  sides,  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  walk  clear  of  too  much  mud.  We 
have  the  trace  of  this  state  of  things 
in  a  courteous  habit,  which,  I  fear.  Is 
now  becoming  old-fashioned,  of  al- 
ways allowing  a  lady  to  walk  next 
the  wall.  It  was  a  matter  of  much 
consequence,    tn    days    when    apparel 
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-was  more  splendid  than  It  Is  now.  to 
have  the  advantage  of  being  exempted 
from  stepping  Into  the  mire.  Hence 
■came  a  strict  observance  of  precedence 
in  giving  the  wall.  The  nature  of  a 
man's  dresa  Indicated  his  quality,  and 
Ills  quality  had  to  be  respected  to  pre- 
serve his  clothes. 

Biding  was  the  only  alternative  to 
valklng  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  a  lady  never  rode  without 
^x  or  seven  serrfng-men  to  carry  at- 
tire suitable  to  all  contingencies,  and 
the  means  to  repair  a  toilette  which 
might  suffer  on  the  ]onmey.  To  dl- 
inlnlBh  this  cost  coaches  came  Into  use. 
They  were  Introduced  in  1661  by  a 
Dutch  coachman  of  the  Queen;  but  we 
are  told  "a  coach  was  a  strange  mon- 
ster In  those  days,  and  the  sight  of  It 
put  both  man  and  horse  Into  amaze- 
ment; some  said  It  was  a  great  crab- 
shell  bronght  out  of  China,  and  some 
Imagined  It  to  be  one  of  the  pagan 
temples  In  which  the  cannibals  wor- 
shipped the  devil."  But.  at  length, 
these  doQbts  were  cleared,  and  coach- 
making  became  a  substantial  trade. 
So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  coaches 
tbat,  in  1601,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  "to  restrain  the  excessive  and 
superfluous  use  of  coaches  within  this 
realm."  In  spite  of  this  Innovation, 
no  method  could  be  devised  which 
made  locomotion  pleasant  throogh 
-streets  which  wert  alternately  torrents 
•of  dirt  flndlDg  their  way  to  Fleet  ditch, 
and  thick,  black  mud,  which  furnished 
*  ready  weapon  to  any  one  who  wished 
to  express  disapprobation.  It  is  dlffl- 
■cult  for  US  to  picture  London  without 
either  cabs  or  omnibuses. 

The  natural  resolt  of  this  state  of 
things  was  that  the  Thames  was  the 
silent  highway  of  London.  One  bridge 
■only  spanned  It,  and  led  to  Southwark. 
Of  this  structure  London  was  justly 
prond.  It  was  sixty  feet  high,  and 
thirty  broad.  It  was  built  on  twenty 
arches,  which  were  twenty  feet  dis- 


tant from  one  another.  The  bridge 
was  a  continual  street,  covered  with 
houses  on  both  sides,  and  consequently 
was  so  narrow  that  carts  could  scarce- 
ly pass  one  another.  We  may  Judge  of 
the  use  made  of  the  Thames  as  a  thor- 
oughfare by  the  fact  that  two  thou- 
sand wherries,  plied  by  three  thousand 
watermen,  were  In  constant  employ- 
ment for  purposes  of  transit  Bai^s 
carried  passengers  and  brought  pro- 
visions from  all  the  home  counties. 
The  Thames  was  the  real  railway,  as 
well  as  the  main  street,  of  London.  It 
was  full  of  fish,  and  was  peopled  by 
swans:  so  that  It  was  a  great  source 
of  food  supply.  It  was  computed  that 
40,000  of  the  population  of  London 
gained  their  livelihood  on  tbe  river  la 
connection  with  the  work  of  transport 
and  of  fishing. 

It  was  from  the  Thames  that  London 
could  be  seen  to  advantage.  West- 
ward there  were  no  bridges  to  Inter- 
cept tbe  view,  no  streets  and  no  em- 
bankment The  river  flowed  between 
Its  natural  banks,  from  whicb  flights 
Of  stairs  led  up  at  tbe  chief  landing- 
places.  The  Abbey  and  Palace  of 
Westminster  stood  out  against  the  sky, 
and  Lambeth  Palace  opposite  rose  la 
solitary  grandeur  beside  the  marslu 
Then  came  tbe  Palaces  of  Whitehall 
and  the  Savoy;  then  Somerset  House. 
Leicester  House,  and  other  dwellings 
of  the  nobility,  with  their  gardens  ex- 
tending to  the  river,  and  water-gates 
for  easy  access  to  the  boats.  The  tem- 
ple was  also  open,  and  the  adjoining 
houses  of  White  Friars  and  Black 
Prlars.  though  no  longer  In  the  hands 
of  the  religious,  still  wore  something  of 
their  old  aspect  Between  tbem  and  Lon- 
don Bridge  were  wharves  for  merchan- 
dise. Over  all  towered  the  Oothic 
structure  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  a 
building  rather  longer  than  that  which 
the  genius  of  Wren  erected  upon  lis 
site.  Round  it  the  towers  and  Bplrt« 
of  some  hundred  and  twenty  churches 
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rose  In  teetlmony  to  the  devoUon  of 
the  people.  Beyond  the  Bridge  were 
the  Custom  House,  the  ToM'er,  and  St 
Katbartne's  Hospital.  On  the  South- 
wark  side  the  beautiful  church  of  St 
Mary  Overles  (now  known  as  St  Sa- 
Tlour'8)  rose  beside  Wtnoheater  Honse, 
the  town  house  of  the 'Bishop  of  Wla- 
chester.  Along  the  Bank  side  were 
bear-gardens,  theatres,  and  places  of 
amusement. 

Thus  the  Thames  was  always  full  of 
life  and  bustle,  to  which  must  be  added 
also  of  splendor.  For  the  barges  of 
great  nobles  were  magnificent,  -with 
rowers  and  attendants  wearing  blue 
liveries,  with  silver  badges  on  their 
arms.  Our  ancestora  loved  pomp  and 
state,  and  we  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  the  dignity  of  public  life 
needs  adequate  expression  to  the  eyi>s 
of  the  people.  The  Lord  Mayor's  show 
is  a  surrtval  of  the  life  of  those  times, 
very  little  altered.  In  Elizabeth's 
time  the  Lord  Mayor  was  rowed  In  his 
barge  to  Westminster  to  take  tbe  cus- 
tomary oath  of  offlce,  accompanied  by 
the  barges  of  all  the  City's  Companies. 
On  his  return  he  went  In  procession 
from  Fanl's  Wharf  through  Cbeapside 
to  the  Guildhall.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
dvlc  hospitality  has  been  able  to  in- 
crease In  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
population,  for  In  15T5  we  are  told  that 
the  Mayor  and  SherlllE  entertained  a 
thousand  persons  who  had  accompan- 
ied them  In  their  progress. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  details  of  muni- 
cipal life.  The  water  supply  of  Lon- 
don was  of  two  kinds.  Some  houses 
were  supplied  from  the  Thames.  Near 
the  Bridge  were  erected  water-wheels 
which  were  moved  by  tbe  tide,  so  that 
they  raised  water  "by  pipes  and  con- 
duits so  high  that  It  serveth  such  citi- 
zens' houses  in  all  parts  of  London  as 
will  bestow  charge  towards  the  con- 
ducting thereof."  This  water  can  only 
have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of 
washing,  not  for  drinking  or  cooking. 


A  foreign  traveller  complains  that  tbcf 
water  was  noisome,  so  that  after 
washing  It  was  necessary  to  put  some 
perfume  on  the  towel  and  on  the  hands 
to  be  rid  of  the  foul  smell.  The  more 
common  source  of  water  supply  wer& 
conduits,  erected  in  tbe  streets,  which 
were  fed  by  water  collected  in  the- 
northern  hills.  A  trace  of  these  stiU 
survives  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street, 
built  on  the  fields  where  a  worthy  cld- 
sen,  William  Lamb,  In  1S7T,  construct- 
ed a  reservoir  to  supply  Holbom  con- 
duit which  stood  on  Snow  HIU.  The 
conduits  themselves  were  stone  cis- 
terns whence  water  was  drawn  by  a 
cock  and  was  carried  to  the  various 
houses.  This  was  done  by  a  body  of 
water-carriers  who  formed  an  unruly 
class  of  the  population.  Once  a  year 
these  conduits  were  visited  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  on  horse- 
back. In  1562  we  find  that  the  merry 
company  In  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  hunted  the  hare  before  din- 
ing at  the  conduit  bead,  and 
after  dinner  raised  a  fox.  which  they 
killed  at  St  Giles's-ln-the-Flelds.  In 
the  reign  of  James  I  the  water  supply 
of  London  was  already  a  difficulty,  as 
the  population  had  definitely  begun  to 
increase.  It  has  remained  a  difficulty 
ever  since. 

The  subject  of  the  Ughtlng  of  Lon- 
don may  rapidly  be  dismissed.  There 
was  none  provided  by  public  authority. 
Any  one  who  wished  to  go  out  of  doors 
after  dark  was  attended  by  his  ovrn 
servsnts  carrying  torches  or  lanterns, 
and  armed  with  clubs  and  daggers. 
The  streets  were  unsafe,  as  they  were 
Infested  by  thieves  and  vagabonds  of 
every  kind.  They  were  guarded  by  a 
watch,  and  London  possessed  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  constables  who  relieved 
one  another.  Shakespeare's  represen- 
tation of  Dogberry  and  Verges  Is,  per- 
haps, a  satire  on  the  watchmen;  but 
they  were  not  an  efilclent  body,  were 
easily  susceptible  of  bribes,  were  not 
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properly  overlooted,  and  were  not 
supported,  even  If  tbej  wlslied  to  be 
zealous,  by  the  justices  of  the  peace.  A 
sober-minded  man  found  It  wisest  to 
stay  Indoors  after  ntglitfall. 

As  regards  tbe  average  bouses  In 
London,  they  were  bnllt  without  foun- 
dations, and  were  cold  and  damp.  Tbe 
first  sign  of  growing  prosperity  and 
the  consequent  desire  for  greater  com- 
fort was  a  rapid  increase  in  chimneys, 
and  the  provision  of  fireplaces.  The 
rooms  were  low  and  iU-Ughted,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  glass  now 
replaced  horn  or  lattice-work  In  the 
windows.  An  Italian  visitor  exclaims; 
"O  wretched  windows,  which  cannot 
open  by  day.  nor  shut  by  night!"  The 
staircases  were  dark  and  narrow,  the 
apartments  "sorry  and  lll-coiutected." 
Tbe  ceilings  were  of  plaster,  often 
with  a  very  beautiful  design  moulded 
npoD  it.  The  walls  were  Either  wain- 
scoted, or,  more  commonly,  were  left 
rough  and  masked  with  "tapestry,  ar- 
ras, or  painted  cloth,"  which  was  bung 
a  little  distance  from  tbe  wall  to  avoid 
the  damp,  and  so  formed  a  convenient 
hiding-place  In  case  of  necessity,  and 
was  always  a  receptacle  for  dust  and 
dirt  The  floors  were  strewn  with 
sand,  or,  more  generally,  with  rushes. 
Unless  these  were  frequently  removed 
they  became  another  harbor  for  dirt, 
especially  In  the  dining-room,  where 
bones  were  thrown  to  the  dogs  beneath 
the  table.  There  was  no  regard  for 
what  we  consider  sanitary  precau- 
tions; and  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the 
plague  m  some  form  or  other  was  en- 
demic. Sensitive  persons  carried  with 
them  something  fragrant  whlcb  they 
might  smell  when  their  noses  were  too 
powerfully  attacked  by  .  unpleasant 
odors. 

The  great  glory  of  London  was  St, 
Pattrs  Cathedral,  designed  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  tbe  dty,  be- 
ing 680  feet  long  by  130  broad.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  It  to  yon,  as 


that  would  |>e  tedious.  It  Is  enough  to 
say  that  It  was  adorned  with  tombs 
and  monuments  which  gave  an  epi- 
tome of  civic  life.  As  only  the  choir 
was  need  for  divine  service,  the  nave 
bad  become.  In  a  manner  which 
seems  strange  to  our  Ideas,  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  and  was  known  as 
"Paul's  Walk."  There,  from  ten  w> 
twelve  tn  the  morning,  and  from  three 
to  six  In  the  afternoon,  men  met  anrt 
chatted  on  bnsiness  or  on  pleasure. 
Young  fops  came  to  study  the  fashions, 
masters  came  to  engage  servants;  "I 
bonght  him,"  says  Falstaff  of  Bar- 
dolph.  "at  Paul's."  GallanU  made  ap- 
pointments with  their  tailor  and  se- 
lected the  color  and  cut  of  their  new 
suit  Grave  eldera  discussed  the  po- 
litical news.  Debtors  took  sanctuary 
In  certain  parts  and  Jested  at  their 
creditors  to  their  face.  Any  one  who 
especially  wished  to  attract  attention 
went  up  In  the  choir  during  service, 
wearing  spurs.  This  was  punistiable 
with  a  fine,  which  the  choir  boys  has- 
tened to  exact  All  eyes  were  fixed 
npon  the  beau  as,  In  a  studiously  negli- 
gent attitude,  be  drew  out  his  purse 
and  tossed  the  money  Into  the  boy's 
hsnd.  Outside,  St  Paul's  Churchyard 
was  mainly  occupied  by  booksellers, 
whose  sbops  were  places  of  resort  to 
those  who  cared  to  look  at  and  discuss 
new  Uteratnre. 

A  dlOerent  place  of  resort  was  the 
Roynl  Exchange,  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  and  opened  by  EllKabeth, 
who  gave  It  its  name.  Qresham  was 
a  merchant  who  had  helped  the  Queen 
by  negotiating  loans  In  Antwerp  on 
terms  beneficial  both  to  himself  and  to 
the  royal  finances.  I  rather  Incline  to 
think  that  his  great  fortune  was  large- 
ly due  to  s  system  of  Illicit  commis- 
sions, whlcb  were  even  more  frequent 
then  tban  they  are  now.  ButGreshem'a 
residence  in  the  Low  Countries  led 
him  to  see  that  commercial  life  was 
there    conducted    more    comfortably 
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than  In  Bngland.  Tliere  vqs  no  me«t- 
Ing-pl&ce  for  LoDdoD  merclianta.  They 
trasBacted  their  buelneBB  In  the  street 
or  In  St  Panl's,  when  their  friends  did 
not  And  them  In  their  office.  Qreebain 
erected  a  building  on  the  same  plan 
as  he  had  seen  la  the  Netherlands— an 
open  colonnade  with  Bhopa  around  It. 
and  a  central  haU.  But  tboagb  Ores- 
ham  presented  the  Exchange  to  the 
dt^.  he  meant  to  reimburse  hImeeU  by 
the  rents  of  the  shops.  In  this  he  had 
not  reckoned  on  the  conservative  hab- 
its of  English  traders,  and  found  that 
his  shops  remained  untenanted.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  he  devised  a  plan  for  lead- 
ing men  Into  new  ways.  He  arranged 
for  a  royal  opening,  and  tben  accosted 
the  chief  shop-keepers,  pointing  out  to 
them  that  the  place  looked  bare  and 
all  unfit  for  the  Queen's  eye;  he  asked 
them,  as  a  favor,  to  put  a  few  of  their 
wares  tn  the  empty  windows.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over  he  remarked 
that  It  was  a  pity  to  take  the  things 
away  at  once;  they  were  at  liberty  to 
keep  them  there  for  a  time.  His 
scheme  succeeded;  he  established 
shops  of  bis  own  selection,  and  the 
neighborhood  soon  became  fashion- 
able. In  a  year's  time  be  demanded  a 
substantial  rent,  and  soon  afterwards, 
when  the  shops  were  well  frequented, 
required  that  each  shopkeeper  should 
also  hire  a  vault  at  the  same  rental.  I 
tell  yon  this  that  yon  may  not  think 
that  our  mercantile  shrewdness  Is  en- 
tirely of  modem  growth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  look  below  the  sur- 
face, we  see  that  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
were  the  days  of  bard-headed  men. 
The  religious  and  social  changes  wblcb 
the  country  had  passed  through  neces- 
sarily produced  restlessness  and  dis- 
quiet. The  old  thrifty  habits  passed 
away,  and  there  was  a.  new  spirit  of 
ambition  and  adventure.  Everywhere 
the  wise  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
foolish,  tlie  strong  of  the  weak. 
Amongst  the  nobles  new  families  were 


quietly  adding  manor  to  manor,  by 
marriages,  by  encouraging  spendthrift 
habits  In  a  neighbor  whom  they  meant 
to  pillage,  by  lawsuits  in  which  they 
took  care  to  win.  The  merchants,  like- 
wise, knew  how  to  put  out  their  money 
on  good  security;  even  taTem-keepera 
were  usurers  for  young  men  with  ex- 
pectations who  came  to  London  to  en- 
Joy  themselves  for  a  few  months.  It 
was  all  done  quietly  and  decorously; 
but  lands  and  money  changed  hands 
rapidly,  and  a  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion was  going  on  with  merciless  se- 
verity. 

This  Is  wandering  from  m;  subject, 
but  It  explains  In  many  ways  the  devel- 
opment of  London's  trade.  Abroad 
the  English  were  taking  advantage  of 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors  and  riv- 
als In  commerce.  At  home  London 
was  growing  wealthy  from  the  folly 
of  adventurous  conntry  gentlemen, 
who  were  encouraged  to  ruin  them- 
selves and  say  nothing  about  It 

One  sign  of  this  restlessness  was  the 
extraordinary  vogue  of  shows  contain- 
ing monstrosities  or  prodigies.  A 
dancing  horse,  trained  by  a  Scot  named 
Banks,  was  long  one  of  the  great  sights 
of  London,  and  was  celebrated  by 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  Bulls 
with  five  legs  or  two  tails,  bares  that 
could  play  the  drnm,  tight-rope  danc- 


were  objects  of  universal  Interest 
Tbose  who  would  "not  give  a  dolt  to 
relieve  a  lame  beggar  would  lay  out 
ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian."  With  this 
was  combined  a  delight  in  savage  pas- 
times, bull-ValtIng  and  bear-baiting. 
The  bulls  or  bears  were  fastened  to  a 
chain  and  worried  by  bulldogs,  which 
were  often  killed.  Still  more  brutal  was 
the  whipping  of  a  blinded  bear,  which 
strove  to  seize  its  persecutors.  To  the 
same  love  of  excitement  and  distaste 
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for  hooeet  work  Is  dne  the  great 
amount  of  gambllns  wblch  prevailed 
In  eveiy  class  of  Bocletj. 

Tbls  unwholesome  state  of  feeling 
afforded  ample  opportunity  to  adven- 
turers.   The  ruffian. 


swaggered  at  tbe  taverns  aud  fed  the 
credulity  of  his  hearers  with  travel- 
lers' tales: 

When  we  were  boys 
Who    would   believe   that   there   were 

mountaineers 
Dewlapped  like    bulls,    whose   throats 

had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of   flesh?   or  that   there  were 

such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  In   their   breasts? 

which  now  we  find 
Each  putter  out  on  five  tor  one  will 

bring  UB 
Good  warrant  of. 

"Each  putter  out  on  five  for  one"  Is 
a  phrase  which  Illustrates  the  gam- 
bling spirit  which  was  rife.  Ben  Jon- 
son  sets  forth  the  traveller's  scbemo: 
"I  am  determined  to  put  forth  some 
five  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  me 
five  for  one,  npon  the  return  of  myself, 
my  wife,  and  my  dog  from  the  Tnrk'b 
court  In  Constantinople.  If  all  or 
either  of  ub  miscarry  on  tbe  way.  'tts 
gone;  If  we  be  successful,  why.  there 
win  be  flveandtwentythousand  pounds 
to  entertain  time  withal."  You  will  see 
that  commercial  speculation  Is  no  nov- 
elty. 

Such  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  spec- 
nlatlon  craved  for  notoriety,  and  con- 
sequently created  an  Informal  society 
which  had  its  seat  In  places  of  public 
resort.  The  life  of  the  tavern  became 
varied  and  animated,  and  we  can  ap- 
preciate Its  extent  and  influence,  as 
well  as  its  attractiveness,  in  the  case 
of  Falstaff.  We  know  the  Boar's  Head 
In  Eastchcap,  near  London  Stone,  and 


the  Mermaid  In  Cotublll  from  the  dra- 
matistB;  and  there  were  a  host  of 
others.  There  adventurers  could  float 
tbemselveB  without  credentials,  and 
sharpers  could  secure  their  victims. 
There,  travellers,  soldiers  and  seamen 
could  relate  their  wondrous  adven- 
tures. There  men  of  every  class  could 
mix  and  Interchange  opinions.  "A  tav- 
ern." says  a  contemporary,  "Is  the 
common  consumption  of  the  afternoon, 
and  the  murderer  or  maker-away  of  a 
rainy  day.  ...  It  is  the  busy  man's 
recreation,  the  Idle  man's  business,  the 
melancholy  man's  sanctuary,  the 
stranger's  welcome,  the  Inns-of-court 
man's  entertainment,  the  scholar's 
kindness,  and  tbe  citizen's  curtesy.  It 
Is  the  study  of  sparkling  wits,  and  a 
cup  of  canary  their  book."  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  the  wide 
knowledge  and  accuracy  of  detail 
shown  by  Shakespeare  are  not  so  much 
due  to  study  on  his  part  as  to  bis  Imag- 
inative insight  Into  his  subject,  which 
enabled  him  to  secure  readily  from  the 
expert  whom  be  met  In  the  tavern, 
]UBt  BO  much  Information  as  be  needed 
to  give  proper  local  color  to  his  out- 
lined picture. 

Such  tendencies  towards  an  adven- 
turous life  could  not  be  confined  to 
particular  classes  of  society.  They 
were  general,  and  produced  a  large 
crop  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  thieves, 
and  beggars  who  Infested  London.  The 
Elizabethan  Poor  Law  Is  due  to  the 
neccBBlty  of  differentiating  these  from 
the  deserving  poor.  It  had  not  much 
success  In  stopping  their  number,  nor 
were  the  severe  penalties  inflicted 
upon  them  more  snccessful.  "The 
rude,  vast  place  of  Smlthfleld"  afford- 
ed space  for  harboring  them,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Ruffians'  Hall.  The  House 
of  Correction  at  Bridewell  was  too 
small  to  contain  tbe  number  of  crim- 
inals. More  than  three  hundred  were 
banged  every  year,  but  their  fate 
struck  no  terror  Into  their  companions. 
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Students  of  social  qnestlonB,  who  ex- 
isted then  OB  thej  do  iww,  claBslfled 
tbese  ImpostecB.  and  recorded  fourteen 
well-marked  types  of  male  Tlllalni), 
and  nine  of  female.  There  were 
BcboolB  where  they  were  taught  tlielr 
trade  on  scientific  principles.  All  these 
tblngB  were  made  Icnown,  but  to  little 
purpose.  For  then,  as  now.  ecerj' 
EDgllsbman  believed  In  his  own  capa- 
city to  detect  an  imposter  for  himself , 
and  paid  little  beed  to  tbe  wamlsK  of 
tbe  expert. 

Id  truth,  London  was  full  of  signs 
of  Jndlcial  severity  and  precautions 
against  riot  "There  are  pillories  for 
the  neck  and  hands,"  says  a  foreign- 
er, "stocks  for  the  feet,  and  chains  for 
the  streets  themselves  to  stop  tbem  In 
case  of  need.  In  the  suburbs  are  oak 
cages  for  nocturnal  offenders,"  He 
saw  a  lad  of  fifteen  led  to  execution 
for  stealing  a  bag  of  currants,  his  first 
offence.  There  were  gibbets  along  all 
tbe  roads  outside  the  gates.  Nor  was 
It  only  tbe  poor  malefactor  who  paid 
the  penalty  of  detected  crime.  The 
headsman's  axe  was  busy  on  Tower 
Hill,  and  tbe  great  were  taught  to  walk 
warily  In  perilous  times.  The  heads 
of  traitors  were  Impaled  on  liondon 
Bridge,  and  the  first  sign  of  growing 
humanity  was  their  removal  to  the 
South wark  Gate. 

A  somewhat  turbulent  part  of  the 
community  couslBted  of  the  I^oudon 
apprentices,  who  were  at  once  recog- 
nizable Id  the  streets.  They  wore  blue 
cloaks,  breeches  and  stockings  of  white 
broadcloth,  witu  tbe  stockings  sewn 
on  so  that  they  were  all  one  piece;  they 
wore  flat  caps  on  their  heads.  They 
stood  against  tbe  open  fronts  of  tbe 
shops  to  guard  tbeir  masters'  wares, 
barebeaded,  with  their  caps  In  their 
bands,  "leaning  against  the  wall  like 
idols,"  says  a  French  visitor.  They 
were  always  ready  for  any  mischief, 
and  foreigners  complained  of  their 
rudeness.      They   expressed  only  too 


clearly  the  prevailing  sentiment  about 
foreign  affairs,  and  even  the  ambassa- 
dors of  unpopular  countries  auttered  at 
their  hands.  The  mud  of  tbe  stroet 
SDpplled  a  ready  weapon.  Festival 
days  tended  to  become  their  Saturna- 
lia, and  sometimes  they  executed  wild 
Justice  of  their  own.  They  wrecked 
taverns  which  they  thought  were  ill- 
conducted,  and  spoiled  a  playhouse  of 
which  they  did  not  approve.  We  even 
find  that  "they  despltefully  used  tbe 
sheriffs  of  London  and  the  constables 
and  justices  of  Middlesex."  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  James  I  addressed  the 
Lord  Mayor: 

"You  will  see  to  two  things— that  Is 
to  say.  to  the  great  devils  and  tbe  UtUe 
devils.  By  the  great  ones  I  mean  the 
wagons,  which,  when  they  meet  tbe 
coaches  of  tbe  gentry,  refuse  to  give 
way  and  yield,  as  due.  Tbe  little 
devils  are  the  apprentices,  who,  on  two 
days  of  tbe  year,  which  prove  fatal  to 
tbem— Shrove  Tuesday  and  the  first  of 
May— are  so  riotous  and  outrageous 
that  In  a  body  three  or  four  score 
thousand  strong,  they  go  committing 
excesses  In  every  direction,  killing  hu- 
man beings  and  demolishing  bouses." 

As  regards  apprentices,  however,  we 
find  an  economic  cause  coming  Into 
operation  which  slowly  wrought  a 
change.  The  Increasing  Importance  of 
commercial  life  was  altering  their  posi- 
tion. Whereas  ten  pounds  bad  been 
a  sufficient  premium  for  an  apprentice. 
tbe  payment  steadily  rose  to  twenty, 
forty,  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred 
pounds.  This  meant  that  the  boys 
came  from  a  higher  class  of  society, 
and  ceased  to  be  partiy  menials  who 
carried  water  and  performed  domestic 

I  have  been  endeavoring  In  a  frag- 
mentary and  Imperfect  way  to  bring 
together  a  few  IllastraUons  of  matters 
which  either  then  or  now  bad  some  re- 
lation to  the  problems  connected  witb 
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the  goTernmeot  of  London,  or  wltb  tbe 
economic  laws  whlcb  affected  It  I 
bave  not  tried  to  point  any  definite 
moral,  but  I  would  leave  It  to  yonr- 
eelvea  to  Judge  wbat  progresB  we  bave 
made,  and  bow  we  bave  made  It.  Many 
qneBtlone  bave  solved  tbemselvea 
quietly  wltbont  any  direct  Interven- 
tion. Of  others  tbe  solution  bas  made 
itself  so  obvious  tbat  tbere  was  no 
doubt  about  it  Higb-banded  Interfer- 
ence, however  wise  and  foreseeing, 
has  mostly  been  productive  of  evil. 
It  Is  even  possible  to  assert  that  the 
greatest  boon  to  London  was  tbe 
Great  Fire.  But  on  such  a  point,  or 
Indeed  on  any  point.  I  do  not  wish  to 
doematlze. 

There  is  one  matter,  however,  to 
which,  in  conclusion.  I  would  call  yoar 
attention.  We  ask  ouraelvea.  What 
sort  of  men  were  our  forefathers?  The 
question  Is  worth  trying  to  answer, 
and  can  best  be  answered  by  discover- 
ing tbe  Impression  which  they  pro- 
duced on  men  of  other  nations.  I  will 
collect  some  opinions  on  that  point 

In  14&7  a  Venetian  writes:  "They 
have  an  antipathy  to  foreigners,  and 
Imagine  that  tbey  never  come  Into 
their  Island  but  to  make  themselres 
masters  of  It  and  to  usurp  their  goods." 
A  Roman,  In  1548,  writes:  "Tbe  Eng- 
lish are  destitute  of  good-breeding,  and 
are  desplsers  of  foreigners,  since  they 
consider  him  but  half  a  man  who  may 
be  bom  elsewhere  than  in  Britain." 
Ten  years  later  a  Frenchman  testlfles: 
"This  people  are  proud  and  seditious, 
with  bad  consciences,  and  faithless  to 
their  word;  they  bate  all  sorts  of  for- 
eigners. There  is  no  kind  of  order; 
the  people  are  reprobates  and  thorough 
enemies  to  good  manners  and  letters." 
In  1592  a  German  from  Wtlrttemburg 
says:  "They  are  extremely  proud  and 
overbearing;  and  because  the  great 
part  especially  the  tradespeople,  sel- 
dom go  Into  other  countries,  but  al- 
ways remain  In  the  city  attending  to 


their  business,  they  care  little  for  for- 
eigners, but  scoff  and  laugh  at  them." 
A  Hollander  Imsxs  record:  "They  are 
bold,  courageous,  ardent  and  cruet  in 
war,  fiery  In  attack,  and  having  little 
fear  of  death;  tbey  are  not  vindictive, 
but  very  inconstant  rash,  vainglorious, 
light  and  deceiving,  and  very  suspi- 
cious of  foreigners,  whom  they  de- 
aplse.  They  are  not  so  laborious  as 
tbe  Netherlanders  or  tbe  French,  as 
they  lead  for  tbe  most  part  an  indolent 
life."  Another  German  from  Branden- 
burg says:  "They  are  good  sailors  and 
better  pirates,  cunning,  treacherous, 
and  thievish;  they  are  powerful  in  the 
field,  successful  against  their  enemies. 
Impatient  of  anything  like  slavery.  If 
they  see  a  foreigner  well  made,  or  par- 
ticularly handsome,  they  wlU  say,  'It 
Is  a  pity  he  is  not  an  EnglisbmaD.' " 

I  win  not  go  on  multiplying  quota- 
tions. Those  which  I  bave  given  show 
a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion. 
They  come  from  different  sources, 
and  In  an  age  when  newspapers  were 
unknown  they  are  Independent  testi- 
monies. Perhaps  we  might  be  tempted 
to  put  them  aside  as  prejudiced;  but  I 
hesitate  to  do  so,  because  tbere  Is  an 
agreement  on  a  point  which  we  would 
not  readily  surrender.  All  foreign  ob- 
servers are  at  one  in  the  opinion  that 
the  English  women  were  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  We  must  ad- 
mit that  this  proves  their  power  of  dis- 
cernment 

I  am  afraid  that  these  testimonies 
show  that  however  much  we  may 
have  Improved  In  other  things,  we 
have  not  yet  been  successful  in  Im- 
pressing on  other  counti-les  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  those  excellent  qualities 
which  we  are  profoundly  consclona 
that  we  possess.  We  have  not  amend- 
ed our  provoking  insularltj  or  our  ar- 
rogant aelf-assertlveness— at  all  events, 
in  the  opinion  of  outside  critics.  Tbe 
men  of  Elizabeth's  time  had  very  little 
ground  for  their  belief  that  the  world 
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waa  primarily  Intended  for  tbe  nse  of 
Englishmen.  Ferhape  for  tbat  reason, 
tliey  Judged  that  It  was  true  kindness 
to  others  to  make  thftt  fact  generally 
known.  But  I  wonid  point  out  that 
the  unpopnlarit]'  which  we  nndoubted- 
\j  enjoy  Is  of  long  standing,  and  arose 
from  the  first  expression  given  to  the 
pecnllarly  English  temper.    I  will  only 


leave  with  yoo,  as  a  snbject  deserrlng 
conelderatlon,  whether  or  no  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  temper  Itself  may  not 
be  retained  with  certain  modlflcatlons 
In  the  form  of  Its  expression,  which 
the  experience  of  three  centnries  might 
allow  ns  to  make  without  any  loss  of 
the  sense  of  national  dignity. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  FUTURE  OF  JAPAN. 


In  the  life  of  the  human  individual 
there  Is  a  hobbledehoy  period,  a  time. 
when  he  hovers  Indecisive  on  the  fron- 
tier between  boyhood  and  maturity.  It 
is  a  period  distinguished  by  "leggi- 
neea"  of  body,  awkwardness  of  man- 
ner, eniptlvenese  of  countenance.  The 
voice  varies  from  a  squeaky  treble  to 
an  unearthly  bass,  Ju9t  as  the  youth 
himself  altematea  between  painful 
bastafulncss  and  lusufferable  conceit; 
his  every  action  Ib  exaggerated;  his  po- 
liteness Is  too  profound,  as  his  inso- 
lence is  too  marked;  he  tikes  and  dis- 
likes with  excessive  vehemence;  In 
short.  Is  far  too  sincere  a  person  to  be 
agreeable  company.  There  may  be 
good  material  In  the  lad;  a  few  years 
more  and  he  will  be  un  hommt  fait,  a 
suave  and  dignified  man  of  the  worid, 
able  to  play  auy  part  demanded  of  him 
with  the  same  easy  grace  and  poUsbed 
hypocrisy.  But  for  the  present  he  Is  a 
hobbledehoy. 

As  with  men,  so  wilh  nations.  Sev- 
eral of  the  world's  most  prominent 
Powers  are  hobbledehoys  of  the  most 
pronounced  description.  Russia  la  one, 
the  Great  American  Republic  (low  be 
It  whispered)  Is  assuredly  another,  and 
Japan,  we  must  fain  confess,  Is  a  third. 
For  though  Japan  Is  not  In  one  sense 
a  young  nation,  sbe  Is  what  Is  aimost 


the  same  thing,  a  rejuvenated  and  re- 
generated one.  It  was  a  literal  new 
blith  that  sbe  went  througb  tblrty 
years  ago,  and  today,  though  some  of 
tbe  blue  mould  of  immemorial  an^q- 
ulty  still  clings  to  her,  her  prevailing 
characteristics  are  those  of  tbe  etnrdy 
but  awkward  hobbledehoy.  Like  Rus- 
sia and  America,  she  Is  keenly  and 
painfully  sensitive  to  criticism,  even 
when  It  Is  of  the  most  unintelligent 
kind.  Sbe  Is  too  much  elated  by  suc- 
cess, too  much  depressed  by  reverses. 
Now  she  has  taken  her  seat  at  tbe 
great  world-gamingtable  of  Interna- 
tional politics,  she  shows  too  much 
pleasure  when  the  roll  of  tbe  bait 
brings  her  luck,  and  too  much  chagrin 
when  the  croupier  sweeps  off  ber 
stake;  tbe  "grand  manner."  the  calm 
front  shown  towards  all  kinds  of  for- 
tune, good  or  bad.  Is  not  yet  hers.  Con- 
strained to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Eu- 
ropean mentors,  she  yet  strives  after 
independence  of  action;  she  wants  to 
show  the  world  and  herself  that  she  Is 
no  mere  copyist.  But  she  takes  each 
step  Indecisively,  for  her  convictions 
are  not  yet  formed.  Sometimes  she 
acts  with  timorous  caution;  anon  she 
Is  prompt  to  the  verge  of  Indiscretion. 
Just  as  Young  Hopeful,  at  bis  first 
dinner  party,  believes  and  acts  as    If 
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tbe  wbtOe  world  la  considering  the  cut 
of  'his  coat,  80  tbe  f^novated  Japan  for 
tbe  present  gtveti  a  sense  of  malaise,  of 
gaTrklness,  of  ^McAerto.  Her  conceit 
may,  as  some  genial  critics  allege,  be 
enormona,  but  ber  self-ccmfldeoce  still 
needs  development  Japan's  sodden 
Ukes  and  dislikes,  and  ber  occasional 
tendenc7  to  follow  the  bMAMo  In  poli- 
tics, are  also  sure  signs  of  bobblede- 
bofbood,  for  bobbledebofhood  acts 
largely  on  sentiment  and  prejudice, 
while  flnlahed  manhood  considers 
cbleBy  self-interest.  At  eighteen  one 
cannot  even  be  civil  to  a  man  one 
hates;  at  thirty  one  wouM  not  mind 
dining  with  Lucifer  himself,  iwoTlded 
be  bad  a  E>ench  cook  and  tbe  Order  of 
the  Gsrter. 

Tes,  Japan  is  decidedly  a  hobblede- 
boy.  Sbe  baa  spent  an  industrious 
school  dme,  and  bas  learned  much, 
thoi^b  sbe  bas  not  digested  it  alL  But 
her  real  life  work  is  still  to  come; 
liltherto  sbe  bas  only  been  educating 
herself  for  the  battle.  The  Question 
we  propose  to  consider  la  what  we 
may  expect  of  her  when  sbe  has  at- 
tained her  maturity  as  a  modern  na- 
tion? What  are  ber  special  talents, 
and  for  wbat  kind  of  career  do  they 
best  fit  her? 

Prophecy  in  such  matters  Is  usually 
dangerous,  but  In  the  caae  of  Japan 
ire  hare  nnlqoe  data  <ia  which  to  base 
our  expectations.  Japan  la  not  a 
young  nation  In  tbe  same  sense  that 
England  was  a  young  nation  In  tbe 
lUme  of  Alfred  or  even  of  Edward  1. 
Her  national  life.  It  Is  true,  though 
many  centuries  old,  was  lived  within 
narrow  lines,  and  circumscribed  alike 
by  physical  and  moral  limitations  of 
tbe  most  rigid  kind.  But  It  was  never- 
theless sufficiently  expanded  and  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  allow  of  some 
fair  opinion  being  formed  as  to  wbat 
degree  of  development  tbe  nation 
might  have  reached  under  more  fortu- 
nate circumstances— what  ber  men  of 
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genius  might  bave  achieved  In  tbe  field 
of  thought  and  speculation  bad  they 
not  been  confined  and  warped  and  re- 
strained by  tbe  caiMtrletlon  of  a  nar- 
row Insular  standard  of  taste  and  by 
the  still  tighter  meabes  of  Cbineae 
fonnullMn.  Japan's  misfortune— for 
we  do  esteem  It  a  misfortune — was 
that  she  bad  as  founts  of  insplraitlon 
not  Athens  and  Rome,  but  SOnl  and 
Nankin;  that  she  was  inheritor  of  tbe 
barren  aridity  of  Confucius  and  Men- 
clus  rather  than  of  tbe  great  heirlooms 
which  Greece  gave,  and  died  In  giving, 
to  the  Western  world. 

What,  so  Car  as  tbe  beginning  of  her 
modern  history,  had  Japan  accom- 
plished In  the  fields  of  science,  of  phil- 
osophy, of  Hterature  and  art?  Little 
enough,  we  must  candidly  confess. 
Her  science  was  a  medley  of  Chinese 
superstitions  and  Dutch  empericism, 
her  philosophy  a  pot  pourri  of  Con- 
fucian truisms.  Her  ancient  litera- 
ture, in  comparison  with  that  of  even 
many  Oriental  countries,  muat  be  con- 
fessed trivial,  lacking  In  genius.  In 
originality  and  bread tb.  Her  art,' 
charming  as  it  admittedly  la,  perfect 
within  Its  limits,  stUl  lacks  force, 
grandeur,  many-sidedness.  It  has  never 
ascended  above  tbe  pretty,  and  bas  al- 
ways missed  the  aubUme.  True,  alike 
in  Japanese  literature  and  Japanese 
art,  there  are  beauties  many  and  strlk- 
ii^.  Both  native  and  foreign  critics 
yield  to  tbe  poets  of  old  Japan  a  grace, 
a  daintiness,  and  a  neatness  of  flnlsb 
tbat  Is  all  their  own.  Their  poems  are 
exqul^te  pieces  of  verbal  lacquer,  of 
charming  literary  enamel.  But  can 
we  compare  tbem  to  tbe  off^irlng  of 
giants  like  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goe- 
the—even  with  smaller  men  like  Ra- 
cine or  Victor  Hugo?  !As  well,  we 
must  own,  could  we  challenge  compari- 
son between  a  Japanese  shrine  and  the 
stat^y  pile  of  St.  Peter's,  or  match  the 
sober  good  taste  of  a  Japanese  Interior 
with  Ibe  rich  magnificence  of  Windsor 
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or  ChatBwortb.  In  tbe  eame  way, 
mucb  aa  we  admire  Japanese  art,  how 
can  we  fall  to  be  aware  of  Its  limita- 
tions? A  screen,  a  scroll,  a  lacqner 
cabinet,  a  tea  cup,  a  carved  knob  of 
iTory—tlieae  tlie  Japanese  can  do  bet- 
ter than  all  the  world.  Bnt  wbo  cau 
Imagine  a  Japanese  old  master  prodnc- 
lOK  a  "Begulua  LeaTinic  Cartbage,"  a 
Murlllo  portrait,  a  San  Salvator  land- 
scape, or  one  of  those  glorlons  heads 
of  Titian?  No,  tbe  verdict,  we  think, 
of  all  who  have  kept  their  judgment  nu- 
warped  must  be  that  In  the  past  Ja- 
pan's achievements  In  the  field  of 
thought  and  of  tbe  -floe  arts  have  lain 
within  narrow  compass;  that  her  In- 
tellect, though  active,  has  been 
cramped  within  far  from  extensive 
frontiers;  and  that  no  claim  can  be  es- 
tablished on  her  behalf  for  any  bold 
and  strlkilog  ortglnaUtf  of  thought. 

Some  portion  of  these  limitations 
may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
very  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
this  nation  developed  Its  old  civiliza- 
tion—tbe  penneatlon  of  Its  thought  by 
Chinese  ethics,  Chinese  literature, 
Chinese  Ideals  of  every  kind;  a  whole 
world  of  "willoTT-pattern"  conventions 
and  formulK.  The  weight  of  all  that 
sterile  culture  may  well  have  been 
sufficient  to  crush  out  mucb  of  the 
originality  of  the  nation  that  adopted 
It.  It  Is  not  at  alt  surprising  that  the 
general  current  of  Japanese  Ideas 
should  have  suffered  from  the  mum- 
mifying influence  of  Chinese  conven- 
tion. But  what  Is  remarkable  Is  that 
there  were  no  minds  sturdy  enough  to 
withstand  the  prevailing  influence.  In 
Europe  It  has  been  different.  There, 
as  here,  there  have  been  times  when 
thought  was  fettered  and  Imprisoned; 
when  conventions  In  the  arts  and  per- 
eecution  in  tbe  churches  sought  to 
bring  the  human  Intellect  into  fixed 
grooves.  But  even  In  the  most  be- 
nighted ages  tbe  fear  of  the  stake  and 
the  headsman's  axe  have  proved  pow- 


erless to  deter  bold  speculative  spirits 
from  rebelling  against  those  fallacies 
which  the  orthodox  attempted  tothmst 
on  the  world.  Aa  religion  had  Its 
Luther,  ao  had  science  Its  Galileo,  and 
unbelief  Its  Voltaire.  In  times  of  the 
most  complete  Intellectual  slavery, 
there  have  been  in  Europe  isolated 
cases  of  breadth  of  ttiougbt  that  can 
compare  ^ven  with  the  enlightened 
sentiment  of  the  present  day.  Between 
the  spirit  of  Spinosa  and  the  spirit  of 
modem  philosophy  there  Is  no  very  es- 
sential 'difference — Insight,  detachment, 
freedom  from  bias  were  as  much  the 
possession  of  that  17th  century  Jew  as 
they  are  of  a  professor  of  the  present 
day.  Western  art  and  literature  have 
time  and  time  again  been  petrified 
with  the  encrustations  of  formulism 
and  artificiality;  bnt  at  the  darkest 
hour  a  revolution  baa  always  come  to 
bring  back  a  purer  and  more  vigorous 
life.  But  In  Japan  we  look  in  vain  for 
these  examples  of  Intense  originality,  of 
Intrepid  and  Irresistible  genius.  In 
philosophy  we  have  no  Spinoui,  no  Ba- 
con, no  Locke;  In  science,  there  la  no 
trace  of  a  Newton  or  a  Hunter;  In  art 
we  have  but  Sesshua,  and  Shubuna. 
and  Kanos;  in  literature  the  OengI  and 
its  like  and  the  fragile  verselets  of  our 
poets  are  all  we  have  to  show  against 
the  gigantesque  productions  of  the 
West— the  Iliad,  the  JSneld.  Hamlet, 
Paradise  Lost,  Wllhelm  Meister,  and 
the  Divine  Comedy. 

What  are  the  deductions  to  be 
drawn?  In  what  Held,  If  any,  is  the 
entry  of  the  Jaipanese  brain  Into  the 
world's  Intellectual  arena  likely  to 
prove  most  fruitful' of  good?  Forwhat 
place  In  tbe  battle  of  mind  Is  this  na- 
tion best  fitted? 

Clearly,  aa  we  have  hinted  above,  it 
appears  to  na  futile  to  h<H>e,  at  any 
rate  for  many  generations,  for  great 
works  of  the  Imagination,  for  striking 
products  of  an  emancipated  art,  or  for 
world-shaking  scientific  or  phllosophl- 
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cal  thonght.  To  our  mind  a  Darwin  Is 
as  Improbable  a  Japanese  product  as  a 
Rafael  or  Shakespeare.  Bold  specula- 
tive thought  appears  to  be  lacking 
amongst  us  at  present.  Onr  foremost 
savauts  and  idilloBopbera,  even  men 
like  Dr.  Kato  and  Mr.  Fukuzawa, 
seem  to  want  grip,  vigour,  and  origl- 
aallty.  Our  tendency  Is  to  follow 
tamelj  the  lines  laid  down  by  Occiden- 
tals, as  we  once  did  those  prescribed 
by  Chinese  sages.  We  either  accept 
entire  systems  without  modlBcation, 
or,  aiming  at  originality,  we  roam 
from  one  authority  to  another,  from  St. 
Paul  to  Herlwrt  Spencer,  from  Marcus 
Anrellus  to  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  gather- 
ing ODCoDsidered  trifles  by  the  way, 
and  flattering  onTselves  thait  tbis  Is 
eclecticism  of  the  best  kind.  It  is  one 
Incidental  consequence  of  this  dq>end- 
ence  on  European  Initiative  tbat  edu- 
cated Japan  is  at  tbe  belgbt  of  Its  de- 
votion to  the  Spencer-Darwln-Huxley 
theory  of  tbe  Universe  at  tbe  very  mo- 
ment when  in  Europe  and  America  the 
namerons  limitations  of  tbat  tbeiiry 
are  becoming  more  clearly  recognized, 
and  the  scientist's  Intrusion  Into 
spheres  tbat  do  not  concern  him  Is  be- 
ginning to  l>e  resented.  Strangely  old- 
fashioned.  Indeed,  the  narrowly  ma- 
terialist views  BO  often  expressed 
among  educated  Japanese  sound  to  tbe 
visitor  newly  arrived  from  the  centres 
of  European  tbought  It  seems  Uke 
going  back  twenty  years.  In  tbe  same 
manner  that  we  In  Japan  have  adopted 
the  Parti  amen  tary  system  Just  as 
Europe  Is  beginning  to  lose  faith  In 
representative  institutions,  and  la 
showing  a.  disposition  to  put  more  and 
more  power  into  the  handa  of  the  Cabi- 
nets, so  our  thinkers  have  unquestlon- 
Ingly  accepted  the  whole  ooneequences 
of  the  Spencerlan  'philosophy  at  a  time 
when  In  the  West  that  philosophy  Is 
regarded  as  being  by  no  means  tbe  last 
word  on  tbe  subject. 
To  our  mind  it  ia  rather  in  tbe  dlrec- 
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tlon  of  experimental  science  tbat  tbe 
Japanese  are  likely  to  distinguish 
themselves.  The  average  Japanese 
brain  Is  acute,  Ingenious,  and— most 
Important— possessed  of  Inexhaustible 
patience.  Perhaps  we  owe  some  of 
this  last  quality  to  our  coonUess  gen- 
erations of  ideograph  writing  and  our 
Intense  devotion  to  forms  of  art  de- 
manding the  most  minute  attention  to 
detail.  At  any  rate,  tbe  result  baa 
been  achieved,  whatever  the  means; 
and,  for  docility  and  perBeverance, 
tbere  are  no  better  students  than  tbe 
Japaneee.  Whether  everything  we 
study  Is  of  proflt  to  as  Is  another  and  a 
dltterent  question— much  that  flgures 
In  our  curricula  we  venture  to  think 
useless  lumber— but  of  the  students' 
assiduity  and  powers  of  assimilation 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  chief 
drawback  Is  a  certain  vaguenesB  which 
appears  lo  be  a  characteristic  of  our 
modes  of  thinking,  and  which  betrays 
itself  In  the  very  language  itself— m, 
the  absence  of  sharp  distinctions  of 
sex,  member  and  person,  in  tbe  pecu- 
liar methods  of  Indicating  time.  In  a 
score  of  other  ways.  The  same  de- 
fect—let It  be  understood  that  we  are 
talking  generalities,  for  there  are  ot 
course  thousands  who  do  not  come 
within  the  awe^  of  these  assertions — 
la  still  more  practically  visible  in  the 
unpanctual  and  unbusinesslike  ways 
BO  commonly  prevailing.  But  all  tbat 
la  largely  a  matter  of  education.  The 
study  of  mathematics  and  the  exact 
sciences  encourages  precision  of 
thought;  almost  all  that  appertains  to 
modem  and  Industrial  life  tends  to  the 
same  result,  and  these  combined  In- 
fluences are  producing— In  fact  to  a  - 
large  extent  have  produced— a  new 
type  of  Japanese  mind.  And  it  appears 
to  UB  that  from  tbis  new  type  some 
very  great  and. very  important  results 
may  be  expected— results  that  will 
make  the  Western  world  grateful  for 
the  entry  of   Japan  Into  tbe    circle  of 
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dTllized  Po'w«ra.  Whetber  a  Japanese 
BclentiBt  of  the  type  of  Lord  KelTtn  Is 
a  probability  <tf  tbe  near  future  It 
voald  be  difficult  to  say— a  Japanese 
Newton,  we  must  confess,  la  certainly 
not  a  prodigy  we  can  expect  for  many 
g^ieratlons — but  a  Japanese  Edison,  a 
Japanese  Pasteur,  a  Japanese  Her- 
setaell  or  Marconi,  tbese  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  In  good  time.  Indeed 
we  have  made  good  be^nnings  already 
In  tbe  fields  of  Invention  and  scientific 
Inquiry.  Tbe  recent  work  of  Dr. 
Eltasato  and  Dr.  Aoyama  compares 
favorably  with  any  contemporary  ef- 
fort In  tbe  same  direction  In    Europe. 


Our  military  experts  abow '  an  IntfcUl* 
gence  and  Inventiveness  tbat  promise 
mucb.  Our  astronomera,  our  bacteri- 
ologists, onr  medical  men  sbow  great 
entbuslasm  and  abUltr.  and  are  daily 
winning  recognition  from  tbe  saninU 
of  tbe  West  And  if  the  present  time, 
being  bat  thirty  years  removed  from 
feudalism,  be  only  tbe  day  of  small 
tbinge,  can  we  not  reasonably  enter- 
tain larger  hopes  for  wbat  is  to  comeT 
Is  It  not  a  fair  Inference  tbat  tbls  coun- 
try's highest  future  in  tbe  inteQectoal 
field  Ilea  In  the  provioce  we  have  first 
Indicated? 


THE  MASTER  AND  THE  BEES- 


I. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned,  bigb-walled 
garden.  In  which  grew  all  sorts  ot 
sweet-smelling,  old-fashioned  flowers- 
mignonette,  stocks,  and  lad's-love  pre- 
dominating. At  tbe  far  end  were  sev- 
eral beelilvee,  wboee  inhabitants  had 
chosen  the  moat  inconvenient  time  of 
the  whole  day— 11.30  A.  M.— for  their 
owner  to  swarm.  Tbey  heeded  noth- 
ing that  he  was  a  schoolmaster,  and 
that  at  tbe  very  moment  la  which  tbey 
were  hanging  In  thick  brown  clusters 
on  the  branch  of  a  aelgbborlag  tree  be 
was  de^  in  tbe  mysteries  of  Ccesan's 
Oallic  War,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
lads  whose  eyes,  sad  to  say,  looked 
with  more  longlog  through  tbe  open 
wladowB  at  the  gaily-colored  butter- 
flies flitting  hither  and  thither  than  at 
tbe  Latin  books  before  them. 

Suddenly  tbe  master  looked  out 
eagerly,  bis  quick  ear  havlag  caught 
tbe  faint  sound  of  bozsing  la  the  air. 
He  strained  bis  eyes  la  tbe   direction 


from  which  it  came,  and  saw  a  large, 
dark  mass  moving  slowly  away  over 
tbe  garden-wall. 

Mow,  bees  were  one  of  bis  two  hob- 
bies; tbe  other  was  butterflies;  and  to 
lose  a  swarm  was  more  than  he  could 
contemplate  with  equanimity.  But 
wbat  could  be  do?  If  It  were  aald  In 
tbe  little  town  that  tbe  Grammar 
School  master  neglected  tbe  boys  to 
look  after  bis  bees  it  might  get  to  tbe 
governors'  ears— and  then! 

What  a  dilemma  to  be  placed  In! 
For  a  moment  he  hesitated;  then  'be 
decided  that  the  bees  must  go,  aad 
with  an  inward  groan,  which  perhaps 
accounted  for  tbe  outward  sharpness 
of  bis  manner  when  he  aext  spoke,  he 
tnraed  his  eyes  from  tbe  t*ees  to  boolcs 
and  boys. 

"Such  beauties,  too!"  be  murmured. 

"Tes,  sir.  1  didn't  quite  catch  wbat 
yon  said,"  remarked  a  bright-eyed  lad. 
tbe  wag  of  tbe  class. 

"I  aid  not  speak.    Go  on  with  yonr 
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work,  Bobertson;  70U  are  always  look- 
\Wt  about  and  Ustenliig  wlien  your 
eyes  should  be  on  your  book."* 

"Beg  pardon,  sir;  but  I  really  tbongbt 
you  spoke.  And— I  tAouj/hl  I  heard  tie 
bees;"  and  Robertson  winked  at  the 
next  boy  aa  he  made  this  remark. 

"Tou  attend  to  •joms  lessons,  sir,  and 
never  mind  the  bees,"  replied  the  poor 
man,  Irritated  to  think  that  this,  sharp 
youngster  dare  make  a  Joke  at  bis  ex- 
pense. 

Leseona  were  over;  and,  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  the  boys  ru^ed  out  of 
the  schoolroom  into  the  fleld  attached 
to  the  head-maater'a  bouse,  which  was 
used  as  a  playground,  and  there  let  olT 
their  superabundant  steam. 

Edward  Martyn  rose,  locked  his 
desk  as  soon  as  the  last  luy  had  dis- 
appeared, and,  puttiiv  on  a  straw  hat, 
walked  slowly  towards  the  hives. 

He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  the 
slight  sloop  which  often  betokens  the 
student;  and  bis  feet  and  hands, 
though  not  large,  had  the  appearance 
of  being  loosely  Jointed.  His  hair  In- 
clined to  red,  and  his  somewhat  strag- 
gling beard  partook  of  the  same  hue; 
but  his  face  was  that  of  a  scholar  and 
a  thinker.  He  was,  as  are  many  intel- 
lectual, thoughtful  men,  retiring  and 
shy,  and  a  bachelor.  He  had  been 
master  of  Bnry-cum-Tborpe  Qrammar 
School  upwards  of  four  years,  and  dnr- 
Ing  that  time  had  gone  very  little  Into 
society;  while  the  young  ladies  rather 
made  fun  of  him  and  his  hobbles^lo 
fact,  behind  his  back,  they  were  so 
rode  as  to  call  him  "The  Insect  Man." 

The  few  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  know  Edward  Martyn  appreciated 
lilm  greatly.  He  had  a  fund  of  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  animal  world 
which  made  him  a  delightful  com- 
panion on  an  excursion;  and  many  a 
happy  ramble  be  and  one  or  two  kin- 
dred spirits  Indulged  in  on  a  holiday 
eftemoon. 

His  housekeeper,  a  woman   of    fifty. 


had  come  with  him  to  Bury,  and  woe 
be  to  any  tray  whom  she  heard  making 
fun  of  their  master,  or  Indulging  in 
Jokes  at  Ms  expense,  as,  alas!  is  the 
habit  of  schoolboys.  Mrs.  Peggy  Part- 
ington was  the  sort  of  person  of  whom 
people  stood  rather  In  awe.  Shrewd 
In  her  dealings  and  sharp  In  manner, 
the  tradesman  who  attempted  to  over- 
charge her  cante  in  for  a  lecture  on  his 
moral  obliquities  that  made  blm  wish 
heartily  he  had  never  tried  to  extract 
the  twopence  or  threepence  out  of  her; 
had  the  money  expended  been  her  own 
she  could  not  have  laid  It  out  to  better 
advantage.  She  thought  there  was  no 
one  in  the  world  like  her  master,  and 
she  had  good  reason  fw  thinking  bo. 

When  nnder-master  In  another  town 
be  liad  lodged  with  her;  she  had  then 
been  a  widow  for  upwards  of  seven 
years,  and  had  found  it  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  make  ends  meet  Her  only 
daughter  Inherited  the  father's  com- 
lilalnt— consumption;  and  when  Ed- 
ward Martyn  first  went  to  them  he 
found  things  at  a  very  low  ebb.  He  It 
was  who  procured  delicacies  to  tempt 
the  Invalid's  appetite,  who  paid  for 
her  out  of  ble  slender  allowance  to  go 
to  a  convalescent  home,  and  who,  when 
the  end  came,  took  the  burden  and  re- 
sponalbUlty  of  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments. Well  might  the  mother  think 
that  there  never  could  be  another  as 
good  and  kind  as  he;  and  when  he 
asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  five  up 
her  house  and  go  to  Bury-cnm -Thorpe 
with  him  as,  his  housekeeper,  she 
wept  tears  of  Joy;  the  prospect  seemed 
as  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  country. 

Many  would  have  been  surprised 
had  they  heard  the  Jokes  that  passed 
between  the  reserved,  quiet  head-mas- 
ter and  his  housekeeper;  for  Peggy's 
quaint  speeches  were  a  source  of 
never-ending  amusement  to  lilm. 

As  Edward  Martyn  stood  contem- 
plating the  partially-deserted  hives, 
and  pulling  his  beard  abstractedly,  he 
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beard  volcee  on  the  other  Bide  of  tbe 
wall,  aad  caught  the  sound  of  his  own 
name  uttered  in  a  young,— be  was  sure 
It  was  70UDg— bappy  voice. 

"Indeed."  It  said,  "I  never  spotce  to 
Mr.  Martyn  In  my  life;  and  If  be  1b 
poky,  as  you  call  htin,  be's  far  cleverer 
than  any  one  In  the  town;  and  It's 
better  to  be  clever  and  shy  than  showy 
and  have   nothing   In  you;   and  I"— 

The  voice  died  away  In  the  dlBtance; 
but  the  head-master  of  Bury-cum- 
Thori»e  Grammar  School  stood  as  In  a 
dream— bees,  hives,  swarms  all  for- 
gotton;  only  the  voice  of  a  girl  plead- 
ing bis  cause  remembered.  Who  was 
she?  Wihere  did  she  live?  What  was 
she  like?  These  questions  passed 
rapidly  through  his  mind,  snd  for  tbe 
first  time  be  wished  that  tbe  garden- 
wall  had  been  low  enough  to  see  over. 

"So  they  tblnk  I'm  poky— do  they! 
But  she  said  I  was  clever;  and- yes,  I 
fear  I  am  shy  and  awkward;"  and  be 
heaved  a  sigh. 

The  sound  of  the  dinner-gong  re- 
called him  to  himself,  and  be  hastened 
down  the  garden  to  his  lonely  meal. 

During  the  evening,  whilst  busy  cor- 
recting exercises,  a  note  came  for  blm. 
as  follows; 

Sycamore  Cottage.  Chestnut  Lane, 
B  ury -cu  m-Thorpe. 

Dear  Sir.— A  swarm  of  bees  has 
taken  possession  of  our  pear-tree;  and 
my  father,  knowing  that  you  keep 
tbem,  wonders  If  yon  have  lost  any. 
If  so,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  come 
and  take  them,  as  we  are  not  adepts  at 
"beehand ling?"— Yours  truly, 

Dorothy  Adllngton. 

He  Jumped  up.  exclaiming.  "My 
swarm!  No  doubt  about  it"  And,  tak- 
ing with  him  hU  headuet  and  face- 
cover,  a  hive,  and  one  or  two  other 
necessary  articles  for  capturing  bees, 
be  set  off. 

He  knew  Mr.  Adiington  slightly, 
bavlDg  met  him  on  committees,  and 
had  always  regarded  him  as  one  of  tbe 


most  intellectual  and  cultured  men  of 
tbe  town.  He  had  retired  from  busi- 
ness—ttaat  of  an  engineer— some  years 
ago,  on  account  of  falling  eye«igbt, 
and  now  lived  on  a  modest  little  In- 
come, devoting  himself  to  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits.  His  wife  had 
died  soon  after  the  birth  of  their  only 
child,  and  he  had  never  married  again. 
It  wquld  have  been  dltUcnlt  to  find  a 
more  devoted  couple  than  be  and  bis 
daughter  Dorothy,  whom  be  bad  Im- 
bued with  a  like  enthusiasm  for  knowl- 
edge as  himself. 

Tbe  cottage  In  which  they  lived  was 
a  long,  low,  white  one,  covered  with 
honeysuckle  and  Jasmine;  and  the 
rambling  old  garden  contained  a 
wealth  of  roses  whicu  would  have  de- 
lighted the  heart  of  an  exhibitor.  Two 
large  sycamore-trees  stood  well  bsck, 
affording  a  cool  shelter  on  the  hottest 
day. 

As  Mr.  Martyn  drew  near  the  house 
he  l>^an  to  wish  he  had  secnred  his 
bees  and  was  safely  away.  Just  as  his 
hand  was  on  the  door-bell  be  heard  a 
voice  exclaim  triumphantly: 

"Tbey  art  Mr.  Martyn's,  father;  here 
be  Is!"  and  a  vision  of  wbite-and-blne 
appeared  from  a  bidden  seat  In  the 
garden,  followed  by  Mr.  Adllngton. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Martyn.  Allow 
me  to  introduce  my  daughter  Dorothy 
to  you." 

The  head-master  bowed  confusedly 
to  tbe  girl,  who  extended  her  hand  In 
a  pretty,  frank  teahlon.  He  would 
have  given  much  then  not  to  have  felt 
shy  or  awkward. 

"Then  tbe  bees  are  yours,  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn?" 

"I  bope  so.  I  lost  a  beautiful  swsrm 
this  morning  between  eleven  and 
twelve." 

"Just  when  you  were  fsst  In  school 
with  those  tiresome  tmys,"  said  Doro- 
thy, laughingly.  "How  vexed  yon 
must  hsve  been!" 

"I  own  candidly  my  temper  was  not 
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of  tlie  Bweeteat  a«  I  watcbed  tbem 
flying  over  my  garden  wall,"  be  an- 
evered,  smiling  too;  "bnt  I  am  in 
luck'B  way  If  1  get  tbem  after  all." 
"Wbat  fun  to  see  tbem  taken  I" 
"It  depends  npon  their  bebarlor 
wbether  It  is  fon,  my  dear,"  s&ld  ber 

A  low,  bnzsing  sound  and  a  few  stray 
bees  reminded  tbem  tbat  tbey  were 
Hearing  the  proximity  of  tbe  swann; 
and  Hr.  Martyn's  long  experience 
warned  him  tbat  tbey  were  evidently 
angry.  Seeing  this,  be  advised  Miss 
Adlington  and  ber  father  to  move  to  a 
safe  distance. 

A  ladder  having  been  i*ocured,  the 
master  stepped  quietly  up,  and,  after 
much  coaxing  and  persuasion,  secured 
bis  swarm,  but  not  without  several 
nasty  stings  oa  hands  and  neclc. 

Miss  Adlington,  on  seeing  these,  in- 
sisted on  bis  going  Into  the  house,  In 
order  that  tbe  stlngB  might  be  ex- 
tracted and  a  little  ammonia  applied. 

For  tbe  first  time  In  his  life  since  he 
was  a  boy,  Edward  Martyn  found  him- 
self submitting  willingly  to  the  minis- 
tration of  a  woman;  and  that  woman— 
a  girl,  whose  blue  eyes,  shaded  by  long 
lashes,  and  balr  that  fell  in  natural 
waves  on  her  broad  brow,  combined 
wltb  her  soft  and  gentle  touch— had 
made  tbe  shy,  stiS  head-master  of 
Bury-cum-Tborpe  Grammar  School 
wish- [eel— oh!  be  hardly  knew  what, 
a  something  new  and  strange. 

After  the  application  of  the  remedy 
he  llitgered  on  In  a  sort  of  awkward 
way,  as  though  wanting  an  excuse  to 
stay. 

Dorothy,  with  ber  quick  perception, 
soon  put  him  at  ease;  and  before  many 
minutes  had  elapsed  ber  father  and  he 
were  busily  discussing  tbe  latest  scien- 
tific problem  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  cigar. 

When  he  returned  home,  at  11.30, 
Mrs.  Peggy  looked  at  him  In  mild  sur- 
prise.    She  bad  never  known  him  out 


BQ  late  since  they  came  to  Bury-cum- 
Tborpe. 

"Yea,  sir,"  she  replied,  in  answer  to 
some  remark  he  made  about  being 
rather  late— "yes,  sir;  I  was  getting  a 
bit  nervous-like,  you  being  so  reg'lar 
In  your  habits.  I  was  afraid  some- 
thing bad  hi^tpened  to  you." 

"Ob,  no!  only  something  pleasant  I 
have  secured  my  lost  bees." 

"That's  a  good  thing.  It's  to  be 
hoped  the  creatures  'U  have  more  sense 
next  time  than  swarm  In  tbe  middle  of 
school- time." 

"Ob,  I  don't  nUnd.  I'm  rather  glad 
tbey  did;"  and  as  he  said  tbls  be  looked 
at  tbe  red  marks  on  his  bands,  and  felt 
again  the  touch  of  soft,  wbdte  fingers. 
"BatAer  giaA  thev  didr  B&i  she 
heard  aright?  He  must  be  a  bit  sleepy 
and  tired,  and  hardly  knew  wbat  he 
was  saying. 

On  the  contrary,  he  bad  never  been 
BO  wide  awake  in  bis  life;  and  had  bla 
housekeeper  seen  him,  an  hour  later, 
lay  in  his  drawer  a  sweet-scented  whit« 
rose,  which  be  had  picked  up  as  It  fell 
from  Dorothy  Adllngton's  waist,  she 
would  have  pronounced  him  neltber 
sleepy  nor  tired,  but  "gone  a  bit  In  hli 
'ead,  through  overwork  en'  the  worry  ot 
them  tiT<esome  boys,  as  la  enough  to 
turn  anybody's  brain." 

II. 

"Tbe  honey  Js  really  beautiful  this 
year,  sir,"  remarked  Mrs.  Peggy,  some 
weeks  after  tbe  foregoing  events,  as 
she  was  potting  a  dish  of  It  on  tbe 
table  for  ber  masters'  simple  tee;  for 
Edward  Martyn  was  old-fasbloned  in 
bis  habits,  and  stuck  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned five-o'clock  tea,  with  tbe  white 
cloth  on  tbe  table,  on  which  home- 
made tea-cakea  and  home-made  Jams, 
and  honey  were  set,  but  nothing  of  a 
more  satisfying  nature. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is  tbe  nicest  we  have 
badv  Peggy.  We  could  get  a  prize  if 
we  cared  to  exhibit" 
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"The  combi  really  is  lovely,  sir.  I 
must  afaov  you  a  splendid  piece  I've 
got,  and  the  taooer  dralntng   from  It 

SulUng  tbe  action  to  tbe  word,  ebe 
fetched  from  her  pantir  stores  a  huge 
block  of  pure-white  comb  on  one  of 
those  large,  deep  china  dtabes  bo  much 
in  vogue  In  our  grandmothers'  day. 

"There!"  she  exclaimed  tri a mphantly, 
setting  it  on  the  table;  "If  that  ain't  a 
piece  as  any  bee-4ancter  might  be 
proud  on,  my  name  ain't  Peggy  Part- 
ington." 

"It's  a  pleasure  to  look  at,  and  I 
really  do  feel  proud  of  It,  Peggy;  and 
you  may  be  equally  bo,  for  It  Is  owing 
to  your  care  and  attention  that  the 
bees  bove  flourished  so  well,"  he  re- 
plied, smiling. 

Now,  as  he  sat  enjoying  hia  honey, 
tbe  thoui^t  came  Into  his  mind  how 
much  be  would  like  Miss  Adlington  to 
taste  it;  and  there  and  then  he  de- 
termined to  take  her  a  Jar  and  ask  her 
acceptance  of  It.  But  the  crucial 
point  was  bow  to  get  it  conveyed  to  Its 
destination  without  Peggy  knowing. 
Somehow— he  could  hardly  have  said 
why— be  did  not  care  for  her  sharp 
eyes  to  see  him  carrying  honey  to 
Sycamore  Cottage. 

Late  that  night,  when  bis  bonse- 
keeper  was  sound  asleep,  tbe  master 
crept  stealtlilly,  like  a  guilty  school- 
boy, Into  the  pantry  and  counted  the 
honey-]arB. 

"Nine]"  he  exclaimed.  "Ah!  that's 
better  than  an  even  number.  I  can 
take  one  and  rearrange  them,  I  fancy, 
so  that  Peggy  won't  discover  the  theft" 
And  he  did. 

The  next  evening  found  him  wend- 
ing bis  way  to  Chestnut  Lane,  with  a 
jar  of  honey  securely  tied  up  In  two 
thicknesses  of  brown  paper  In  the 
pocket  of  his  tall-coat. 

He  felt  more  than  usually  awkward 
when  he  entered  tbe  pretty  sitting- 
room  m  which  Dorothy  was  seated  by 


tbe  open  window  at  some  fancy-work; 
but  bis  nervousness  Increased  tenfold 
after  be  eat  down,  for,  on  putting  bis 
hand  behind  him,  to  tils  horror  be  felt 
the  honey  trickling  out  of  bis  pocket 
on  to  the  chair.  The  perspiradou 
stood  In  large  drops  upon  bis  fore- 
bead,  and  he  made  several  Ineffectual 
attempts  to  rise,  but  felt  as  though  be 
were  glued  to  the  chair.  At  length, 
making  a  desperate  effort,  he  said 
hesitatingly: 

"I've  b-brought  you  some  honey  from 
my  bees,  and" 

"Howklnd  of  yon!"  Interrupted  Doro- 
thy, anxious  to  put  him  at  ease.  "I 
have  often  thought  about  your  naugh^ 
Ijeea  that  gave  yon  so  much  tronble, 
and  wondered  how  they  have  behaved 
since.    It  was  so  tiresome  for  you." 

"I  am    very    g-glad    they    swarmed  \ 

here,  or  I  should  not  have  known  you."  . 

"Then  I  am  grateful  to  the  bees,  too."  i 

she  replied,  smiling;  "for  I  am  glad  to  , 

know  you.  But  -where  is  my  boueyT 
On  the  ball-tabler' 

"N-no;  it's  In  my  pocket,  and  I'm 
afraid" 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed  In  a  dismayed 
tone,  "It  will  be  running  away,  and 
spoiling  your  {>ocket  and  coat  Ob, 
dear!  dear!"  This  as  she  saw  the 
honey  like  a  anAll-tralt  on  tbe  chair, 
from  which  be  bad  risen  in  much  trep- 
idation. 

"I  really  am  so  sorry."  be  said,  taking 
the  sticky  jar  from  his  pocket. 

"Ob,  never  mind,"  she  replied,  cheer- 
fully. "There  are  worse  things  at  sea. 
A  damp  cloth  will  soon  put  tbe  chair 
right  But  I  am  afraid  your  coat  Is  in 
a  bit  of  a  mces;"  and.  despite  her  ef- 
forts to  keep  grave,  she  could  not  help 
laughing  when  she  saw  bow  woe-be- 
gone  he  looked. 

He  smiled,  too,  but  somewhat  rue- 
fully. 

"I'm  an  awkward,  blundering  fel- 
low. You'll  wish  me  and  the  honey 
far  enough,  making  such  a  mess." 
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"Kow,  pleaaedoD'tmliid,  Mr.  Martrn; 
there  1b  no  harm  done.  Here,  Lizzie,"— 
this  to  the  neat,  trim  maid  who  had  en- 
tered In  obedience  to  ber  Bummone— 
"will  you  take  this  Jar  of  honey  Mr. 
Martyn  baa  kindly  broustat  ub,  and 
bring  a  damp  cloth  to  wipe  ofC  the 
BtlcUneBsT  We  have  managed  to  spill 
a  little,  somehow." 

After  the  coat  pocket  had.  been  well 
rubbed  by  Llzsle,  and  the  wet  towel 
applied  here  and  there  to  the  coat, 
Dorothy  auggested  that  they  should 
go  Into  the  garden  to  look  at  a  rose- 
bush which  was  one  mass  of  bloom, 
and  one  of  ber  father's  special  favor- 
ites. 

Here  they  found  Mr.  Adlington  en- 
gaged watering,  picking  off  dead 
leaves,  and  tidying  up  generally. 

Long  after  dusk  they  lingered  In  the 
stUl  evening  air,  a»  though  loath  to 
break  the  spell  that  the  golden  red 
sunset  bad  left  npon  them. 

As  before,  Mr.  Martyn  stayed  to  the 
dainty  little  supper;  and  when  his  eyes 
descried  the  Ill-fated  honey-Jar.  he  ex- 
changed amused  glances  with  Dorothy. 
As  he  walked  home  that  night 
through  the  silent  trtreets  of  the  Uttle 
town  Edward  Martyn  knew  that  he 
loved  Dorothy  Adllngton— loved  ber 
with  the  strong  flrst  lore  of  a  man 
who  has  all  hla  life  gone  hungry  and 
hardly  realized  it  until  the  Land  of 
Goshen  waa  In  sight.  And  now  the 
silent  stars  told  ber  name,  the  rnatllng 
leaves  wUspered  "Dorothy,"  and  the 
birds  when  they  sang  warbled  "Dor- 
~r-i^po-thy,"  "Dor-r-r-r-o-o-o-thy,"  over 
and  over  again,  and  his  own  {heart 
trembled  with  a  secret  Interwoven 
with  Joy  and  fear. 

In  those  days  a  change  came  over 
the  master.  The  boys  felt  It:  but  could 
not  have  defined  it;  but  somehow, 
when  Jackson  felt  "awfully  down 
about  his  exam.."  be  found  hlmaelf 
telling  the  master  bow  disappointed 
his  people  would  be  If  be  did  not  pass. 


and  aympathy  and  help  being  tendered 
blm  from  "Carrots;"  and  when  Jimmy 
Beans  lost  his  chance  ol  the  second- 
form  prize,  it  was  the  master  who, 
finding  him  weeping  in  a  comer,  com- 
forted and  cheered  him  by  kindly 
words  of  encouragement:  and  Uobin- 
Bon  said  "Carrots  was  a  brick,  as  he 
took  no  end  of  trouble  with  that  cad 
Evans,  to  show  blm  how  wrongly  be 
had  acted." 

Yes.  Love— the  glorifler,  the  beauti- 
fler,  the  transformei^had  come  Into 
bis  life;  and  because  of  tbls  be  wanted 
to  make  every  one  around  him  brighter 
and  happier.  Even  though  he  should 
never  enter  the  gates  of  Eden,  be 
knew  that  be  waa  a  better  and  truer 
man  for  knowing  and  loving  Dorothy 
Adllngton. 

During  that  spring  and  following 
summer  be  found  many  excuses  for 
coming  to  Sycamore  Cottage;  plants, 
roots,  flowers,  even  beea  and  honey, 
were  pressed  Into  the  service;  and  Mr. 
Adllngtott,  fond  as  he  was  of  bis 
garden,  had  never  had  It  so  gay. 

One  day,  the  talk  turning  on  the 
varied  coloring  of  butterflies,  he  ven- 
tured to  ask  father  and  daughter  if 
they  would  spend  an  evening  with 
him,  and  then  he  would  show  them  his 
collection. 

"I  know  it  is  worth  looking  at  for  the 
curator  at  the  museum  In  B— -  said  It 
was  the  finest  private  collection  he'd 
seen,"  bo  added,  with  pardonable  pride. 
Tbey  thanked  him,  and  said  bow 
ploaeed  they  would  be  to  come;  so 
one  evening  D<Mt>thy,  in  ber  blue-and- 
whlte  gown,  which  her  father  said 
"matched  her  eyes."  set  out  with  him 
to  the  Bchoollwase. 

She  was  delighted  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  Its  oak  doors  and  carved  oak 
mantelpieces,  as  she  had  often  heard 
them  spoken  of  with  veneration  by 
lovers  of  the  antique. 
Mrs.  Peggy  had  put  on  the  best 
tattlecloth  and  brought  out  the 
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blufr-ond-whtte  cblna  whicb  bad  be- 
longed to  tbe  maatefe  grandmother, 
and  placed  in  the  centre  tbe  deep  dlsb 
wltta  a  beautiful  piece  of  bonej  la  tbe 
comb;  but  It  was  hla  band  tbat  gave 
tbe  flnlshlug  touchea  to  tbe  table  by 
plaiciug  bere  and  Ibere  old-fasbloned 
vaaea  filled  with  blue-and-whlta 
flowers. 

Wben  Dorothy  entered  the  oak-pan- 
elled room  Bbe  thought  she  bad  never 
eeen  anything  so  quaint  and  old,  and 
yet  BO  pretty  and -dainty,  In  her  life. 

Of  course  she  presided,  and  looked 
cbarmlnf .  He  wondered  If  she  femem- 
bered  that  It  was  In  tbat  "frock"  he  toad 
first  seen  her;  he  hoped  she  did. 

Tbe  evening  passed  all  too  quickly; 
and  the  master,  having  Interested,  In- 
telligent llBteners,  showed  himself  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Adllngton  was  amazed  at  tbe 
splendid  collection,  not  only  of  butter- 
flies, but  of  all  sorts  of  Insects,  tbat  be 
had  to  exhibit  to  them,  and  expressed 
tbe  hope  that  be  migbt  often  come  and 
explore  the  wealth  the  cases  contained 
at  his  leisure. 

In  tbe  dusk  tbey  walked  down  to  the 
beehives;  and,  whilst  Mr.  Adllngton 
was  busy  contemplating  something  at 
the  other  end  of  the  garden,  Edward 
Hartyn  eald: 

"1  take  off  my  hat  to  my  bees  every 
day  and  whisper  to  them." 

"Do  you?"  replied  Dorothy,  laugh- 
ing,   "What  do  you  say?" 

"I  say,  'Thank  yon.  O  Bees!  Bees! 
for  swarming  at  Sycamore  Cottage.'  " 

Dorothy  colored  slightly,  but  replied 
laughingly: 

"How  pretty  and  poetical  of  you!" 

He  looked  at  her  and  what  he  wou)d 
have  said  remained  unspoken,  for  at 
that  moment  Mr.  Adllngton' a  voice 
called  out: 

"Dorothy!  Dorothy!  come  and  look  at 
tbfa  beautiful  variegated  leaf.  I  never 
saw  one  so  delicately  veined." 

As  Edward  Martyn  helped  the    girl 


on  with  her  pretty  light  wrap  at  the 
close  of  the  evening,  be  wondered  If 
he  would  ever  have  tbe  exqulaite  bllaa 
of  folding  her  In  his  arms  and  saying, 
"My  wife."  He  prayed  God  that  he 
might 

And  Dorothy?  After  kissing  ber 
father  good-night  Instead  of  getting 
Into  bed,  she  sat  with  her  lovely  balr 
falltng  about  ber  aboulders,  tbinklng, 
and  Edward  Martyn  occupied  by  tar 
the  larger  portion  of  her  thoughts. 

Did  Mr.  Adllngton  su^)ect  tbat  his 
"little  girl's"  beart  had  been  stolen  by 
the  grave,  sby  scholar?  If  he  did  he 
never  said  so;  but  he  smiled  to  himself 
when  be  found  flowers  and  honey  so 
plentiful  that  year. 

The  autumn  following  that  summer 
lingered  long;  and  la  October,  witb  its 
red,  russet  and  yellow  leaves  and 
changing  ttnts  came  the  crowning 
glory  of  an  Indian  summer. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  days  redolent 
vrltb  the  scents  of  autnmn  tbat  the 
master  went  to  London,  none  knew 
why  or  wbere,  but  the  stroke  of  two 
found  him  In  Wlmpole  Street  Inside 
the  consulting-room  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  of  the  day. 

He  was  a  brave  man  wbere  physical 
psln  was  concerned;  still,  he  dreaded 
tbe  verdict  tbat  the  great  doctor  would 
pronounce,  not  because  of  what  be 
might  have  to  suffer,  but— becauM  h« 
Zooed. 

"As  yon  ask  me  to  tell  you  tbe  exact 
truth,"  the  physician  said,  not  un- 
kindly. "I  must  say  tbat  your  symp- 
toms are  very  grave.  The  heart  Is 
considerably  dilated;  still,  with  care- 
great  care,  you  know— you  may  live 
many  years." 

Edward  Martyn  listened  as  one  In  a 
dream. 

"What  Is    your    profession  or    boal- 

"I  am  a  schoolmaster." 

"Ahl    Atoem!     Well,  as  long  as  yoa 
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on  teach   without  exciting   yonraelf 
jon  are  all  right" 

"Thank  you,"  he  saJd  as  he  rose  to 
go.  "I  snppoae  the  pain  will  always  be 
present?" 

"Not  necessarily:  this  prescription 
may  do  mnch  for  yon.  Still,  I  repeat, 
jon  must  be  very  careful,"  said  the 
physician,  ImpresslTely. 

Out  again  In  the  brltUant  autumn 
sunshine,  amidst  the  bai^y  chattering 
groups  of  men  and  maldena,  boys  and 
girls,  he  wondered  what  burden  each 
one  carried  under  a  careless  exterior, 
for  It  seemed  to  bJm  then  as  thoogh 
ever;  one  must  lie  In  the  shadow. 

On  he  walked,  heedless  of  time,  till 
he  found  himself  crushing  beneath  h^g 
feet  the  yellow,  golden  leaves  fallen 
from  the  trees  In  Hyde  Park;  then  he 
realized  how  far  he  had  come  and  bow 
late  the  hour.  He  retraced  his  steps 
quickly,  then  stopped  suddenly  In  his 
hurried  walk,  saying.  "I  forgot.  I  must 
not  hurry."  and  called  a  hansom. 

He  reached  home  at  tbe  time  he  had 
stated,  and  Peggy  bad  supper  awaiting 
faJm;  but  she  ventured  to  remonstrate 
when  she  came  to  take  away  tlie 
things  and  noticed  that  he  had  scarcely 
touched  tbe  food  that  she  had  prepared 
with  so  much  care. 

"Really,  sir,  I  do  tlilnk  as  you  did 
ought  to  see  a  doctor.  You've  been 
quite  oS  your  food  lately." 

He  smiled  faintly.  "How  little  she 
knew!  And  how  her  warm,  honest 
heart  would  grieve  when  she  did 
knowr'  he  thought 

"It  Is  a  shame,  Peggy,  that  such 
good  cooking  should  be  unappreciated; 
but  I  am  not  Just  up  to  the  mark. 
When  the  holidays  come,  and  I  get  a 
good  rest  I  shall  feel  better.  It  only 
wants  a  few  weeks." 

"A  few  weeks!"  snsfyped  Peggy- 
"What  you  want  sir.  If  E  may  make 
so  bold,  is  rest  now,  not  to  wait  for  the 
holidays.  Them  boys  'ud  wear  out  an 
archangel,  let  oloue  a  human." 


At  this  the  master  laughed  heartily 
in  spite  of  himself,  telling  Peggy  he 
was  sorry  that  she  entertained  so  poor 
an  opinion  of  his  promising  pupils. 

Three  or  four  weeks  passed— weeks 
of  conflict  and  Indecision,  and  weeks 
in  which  he  purposely  avoided  Doro- 
thy. Dsy  after  day  and  hour  after 
hour  he  asked  himself  the  question. 
Would  It  be  rlgbt  to  ask  ber  to  become 
his  wife  under  the  circumstances  of 
bis  delicate  health?  And  at  length  be 
decided  it  would  not;  but  only  God  and 
himself  knew  what  that  decision  cost 
Mm. 

"I  will  tell  her  I  love  her,  and  why  I 
cannot  ask  her  to  be  my  wife;  for  I 
should  like  the  Uttle  girl  to  know, 
though  she  can  never  be  mine,  that  she 
bas  won  all  I  ever  bad  and  ever  shall 
bave  to  give:  tbe  love  of  a  poky— yes. 
that  was  what  they  called  me — old 
bookworm.  Oh!  but  Ifs  hard,  my 
God:  What  awful  limitations  this  life 
has!"    Thus  he  thought 

Again  he  stood  by  the  bee-hives,  de- 
caying leaves  and  signs  of  approach- 
ing winter  around;  and  yet  over  all 
there  lingered  the  last  faint  touches  of 
the  dying  autumn. 

The  town  was  keeping  holiday  in 
honor  of  some  local  eivent,  and  Mrs. 
Peggy  had  gone  to  see  the  display  of 
bunting,  etc.,  leaving  tea  ready  In  the 
oak-panelled  rooon;  but  the  master  did 
not  feel  like  holidaying.  As  be  paced 
the  gravel  patb  backwards  and  for^ 
wnrds  bla  thoughts  went  back  to  that 
day  In  spring  when  h.>  heard  the  girl- 
ish voice  saying,  "He's  far  cleverer 
than  any  one  In  the  town.    It's  better 

to  be  clever  and  shy  than" And  be 

knew  now  that  bis  then  unknown 
champion  was  Dorothy  Adlington. 
Had  he  not  learnt  by  heart  every  tone 

of  her  voice  and Why,  there  it  was 

sounding  In  hla  ears  this  very  moment, 
as,     the    garden    door    being    gently 
opened,  he  beard: 
"Mr.  Martyn!    Mr.  Martyn!   are  you 
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there?"  and  a  laagblng  face  appeared 
round  the  corner. 

He  came  forward;  and,  In  ber  sweet, 
ODConventional  waj,  Dorothy  extended 
ber  band,  saying: 

"I  rapped  several  times;  then  1  rang; 
and,  getting  no  answer,  I  thought  I'd 
try  the  garden  a^  a  last  resource.  So 
I  came  Into  the  lane,  and  peeped  In, 
and  saw  yon.  Father  has  sent  you  a 
message.  He  has  not  I>eeii  out  for  sev- 
eral days;  'he  has  had  a  nnsty  cold, 
and  I  have  been  doctoring  him,  and.  he 
Is  a  little  tired  of  poultices  and  grnel. 
and  wonders  if  you  will  take  pity  on 
him  and    have  a  game  at   chess— will 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
pained  look  In  his  eyes  and  sbe  knew 
In  an  instant  that  he  was  not  well,  not 
lumself.  Her  face  chftngedt  and  sbe 
said,  gently: 

"Aren't  yon  well,  Mr.  Martyn?  I 
am  BO  sorry." 

He  moved  a  step  nearer  and  an- 
swered: 

"I  am  not  very  well;  but  Dor—Miss 
Adllngton,  will  you  listen  to  me  for  a 
few  minutes — let  us  stand  by  the  lx4<- 
hlves— white  I  tell  you  what  pi>rhapB 
you  may  care  little  to  bear?" 

The  hot  blood  suffused  her  cheeks, 
and  as  sbe  looked  at  blm  something  In 
ber  shy  eyes  told  him  that  there  might 
have  been  hope  for  hJm:  but  she  an- 
swered not  a  word.  For  a  moment 
there  was  absolute  ^lenco,  unless  for 
*he  floating  of  a  leaf  here  and  there, 
which  the  soft  south  wind  carried 
away  from  the  trees. 

"1  went  to  London  a  few  weeks  ago." 
he  continued,  "to  consult  one  of  the 
first  physicians  about  myself;  and— 
the  verdict  is  bad.  My  heart  is  seri- 
ously affected,  and— I  can  never  hope 
to  marry;  but,  oh,  Dorothy!"— here  he 
touched  her  hand— "bad  I  been  strong 
and  well  I  bad  hoped  one  day  to  gain 
your  love;  but  my  dream  is  over. 
Only,  my  darling!    my  darling!"— here 


he  took  her  unresisting  hands,  and 
looked  Into  her  face  with  a  great,  ten- 
der love— "I  wanted  you  to  know  that 
I  loved  you  from  the  first  night  I  saw 
you— nay,  even  before;  and  here  by  the 
bees,  which  have  shared  my  Joy,  I  tell 
you,  my  little  girl,  that  you  are  my 
first  and  only  love.  Even  though  it  Is 
nothing  to  you,  I  felt  It  was  right  that 
you  should  know  IL" 

"But  It  Is  something  to  me,"  she  an- 
swered In  a  low,  tremulous  voice. 

"Dorothy!"  he  exclaimed,  "Is  It  possi- 
ble tbat  you  care  for  me?"  and,  throw- 
ing aside  all  the  restraint  he  had  Im- 
posed upon  himself,  he  clasped  ber  io 
his  arms. 

"Only  for  once.  Just  once,  my  little 
girl.    Never  again;  only  this  once." 

For  a  moment  or  two  neither  s^oke, 
and  then  Dorothy  said,  softly: 

"Tell  me  «ll  the  doctor  said." 

So,  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  hives,  out  of  which  a  %Vi.j 
bee  crept  now  and  again,  he  told  ber 
all:  how  he  had  loved  her;  bow  -he 
had  longed  to  teJl  her  so.  and  dared 
not,  thinking  she  would  never  care  for 
an  old  "poky"  (he  smiled  grimly  as  he 
uttered  tbe  word)  fellow  like  him;  and 
yet  be  had  hoped.  Then  came  the 
crushing  blow- tbe  doctor's  verdict 

"I  bad  not  felt  well  for  some  time," 
he  said,  "but  put  it  down  to  ordinary 
causes— overwork,  etc.  But  latterly 
tbe  pain  at  my  heart  had  become  so 
severe  at  times  that  I  knew  there  must 
be  something  wrong;  but  I  never 
dreamt  I  was  suffering  from  anything 
serious.  So.  now,  darling.  If  I  have 
done  wnMig  In  speaking  to  you  of  my 
love,  fbrglve  me;  but  I  could  not  bear 
tbe  thought  that  you  should  think  I 
had  paid  you  attention  and  meant 
nothing  by  It.     Again  I    say,    forgive 

"There  Is  nothing  to  forgive,"  replied 
Dorothy,  sadly.  "I  would  far  rather 
know  that  you  loved  me.  1  think  It  an 
honor  to  be  loved  by  you." 
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"Oh,  l>orothyI" 

Again  tbere  'Wa^  alienee,  la  wblcb 
the  busy  hum  of  (be  little  town  came 
floatlDg  towards  tbem,  accompanied 
by  the  dlBoordant  sounds  of  Tarlons 
sorts  of  music.  Edward  Martyn 
thought  that  'he  should  ever  retalu 
those  sounds  In  hl&  brain,  and  a  simi- 
lar thbugrht  was  In  Dorothy's  mind. 
At  length  he  said,  wistfully: 

"Tbe  doctor  said  the  medicine  might 
do  much  for  me;  perhaps" 

"Ohl  you  will  get  strong  and  well  It 
you  take  irreot  rare  and  do  as  be  told 
you.  People  often  live  the  longest 
who  have  to  be  careful,"  she  said, 
smiling  at  blm. 

"And  then,  would  you  be  my  wife, 
Dorothy?" 

He  read  the  answer  In  her  face, 
though  she  did  not  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion In  words. 

"But,  my  darling.  It  does  not  seem 
fair  to  ask  you  to  wait  You  must  be 
perfectly  free,  so  that  If " 

"If  any  one  else  asbs  me  I  can  say 
yes,"  she  Interrupted,  laughingly. 
"Ttoen  you  &,<xCX  really  mind  very 
mocb." 

The  laugh  was  infectious,  and  a 
great  hope  sprang  up  In  blm  at  that 
moment  tbat  he  would  get  better. 

niey  talked  on  oblivious  of  time, 
until  Dorothy,  hearing  the  church 
clock  strike,  exclaimed: 

"Father  wiU  think  I  am  lost." 

"May  I  come  In  this  evening,  then?" 

"Father  asked  you,"  she  replied,  de- 
murely. 

He    took    her    hand   and    drew    her 


towards  him,  and  saying,  "May  IV" 
kissed  her  reverently. 

"I  am  glad  It  was  by  tbe  bees  that  I 
told  you  of  my  love.  I  wonder  If  they 
know  all  the?  have  done  for  me.  I 
owe  them  much," 

"I,  txK),  am  tn  their  debt."  she  said, 
smilingly,  as  she  closed  the  garden- 
door  behind  her. 

It  was  thus  tbie  master  told  bis  love. 

In  a  sunny  garden,  facing  the  south, 
a  man  and  woman  stood  gazing  at  the 
fair  scene  that  stretched  out  before 
tbem.  They  had  been  sll^it  for  some 
minutes,  lost  In  happy  memories;  then 
he  turned  towards  her,  and,  taking  her 
hand,  said: 
"Dorothy,  you've  never  regretted  It?" 
The  look  sbe  gave  him  satlsued  blm, 
though  sbe  spoke  no  word;  and  again 
there  was  the  silence  bom  of  perfect 
understanding. 

Suddenly  a  dark  speck  loomed  on  tbe 
horizon,  and  she  exclaimed: 
'Tliere  they  are,  Edward!" 
"What?    Where?    Tbe  bees?"  he  an- 
swered, excitedly.    "So  they  are.    Now 
we  must  manage  to  take  them,  some- 

"Ob.  we  shall  manaee  them  all  right 
They  are  coming  In  our  direction.  I 
have  become  an  adept  at  swarm-tak- 
Ing  since  the  days  at  Bury-cum- 
Thorpe." 

Tbe  master  took  off  his  hat  as  the 
dark  mass  came  nearer,  and  made 
obeisance  to  them,  saying  as  he  did  so; 

"Every  day  I  thank  you,  O  BeesI 
Bees!  and  to-night  I  thank  you  again." 
/«abel  Maud«  ffomli;. 
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OUR  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 


No  cbaractertstic  of  the  tbeologr  or 
tbe  second  holt  of  tbe  nlneteentb  ceu- 
tnry  baa  been  more  outBtaadlng  than 
Its  preoccupation  with  tbe  life  of 
Cbrlfit.  SlmuItaneouBlf,  in  all  tbe 
Cbrlatian  countries  and  com  muni  ties, 
tbere  bos  been  awakened  a  new  Inter- 
eat  in  tbe  Founder  of  tbe  Cbriattan  re- 
ligion. Liyes  of  Christ  liave  poured 
from  the  press  In  profusion,  and  some 
of  these  have  attained  a  world-wide 
renown.  The  causes  of  tbla  direction 
of  the  public  mind  bave  been  yarious; 
but  It  may  be  hoped  that  tbe  principal 
cause  bas  been  a  quickening  of  vital 
Cbrtstlanity.  Whenever  tbla  occurs, 
fresb  attention  will  always  be  turned 
to  Christ  Himself;  for,  aa  De  Preaaenafi 
bas  well  said.  He  la  not  only  tbe  found- 
er, but  tbe  object  of  His  religion: 
"Christianity  i«  Jesns  Christ" 

Host  of  the  lives  of  Cbrist— especial- 
ly those  published  In  Bnglisb—have 
simply  told  the  story  in  detail,  from 
tbe  idyllic  scenes  of  tbe  holy  childhood, 
throngb  the  labors  and  confltcta  of  the 
public  ministry,  to  the  tragedy  of 
the  cmclflxlon,  taking  occasloD  by  tbe 
way,  perhaps,  to  discuss,  with  more  or 
leaa  of  fulness,  tbe  problem  of  mir- 
acles and  the  mode  of  teaching  by 
parables.  The  survey  of  Palestine  and 
the  numerous  books  of  travel  in  tbe 
Holy  Land  have  rendered  great  as- 
sistance In  vivifying  the  Bcenes:  and 
from  the  writings  of  Josepbus  and  the 
treasures  of  the  Talmud  materials 
have  been  drawn  In  abundance  to  lltus- 
trate  the  manners,  customs  and  opm- 
Ions  referred  to  In  tbe  Gospels.  For 
lives  of  this  kind,  written  with  Indus- 
try and  good  feeling,  there  will  always 
be  room.  It  Is  astonlsbmg,  after  all 
bas  been  done,  how  many  points  are 
still  obscure.  I  have  never,  for  exam- 
ple. In  any  commentary  on  tbe  parable 


of  the  Ten  Virgins,  seen  a  successful 
attempt  made  to  prove  that  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Jesus  corresponded 
with  Jewish  life,  though  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  believe  that  He  could  have 
described  a  scene  which  would  have 
been  declared  by  every  bearer  to  be  un- 
natural. Ttaerebastakenplace,  In  recent 
years,  a  discussion  of  portentous  mag- 
nitude on  the  question  whether  the 
Synoptlsts  and  St  John  represent  the 
Last  Supper  as  taking  place  on  differ- 
ent dates;  but  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  tbe  point  Is  not  one  which  might 
be  cleared  up  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
Jewish  customs.  Tbere  wlU  always 
be  room  especially  for  closer  psycho- 
logical contact  with  tbe  Gospels;  for 
tbere  are  folds  and  wrinkles  In  the 
narratives  into  which  nothing  can 
penetrate  but  finer  feeling. 


TherelB.  however,  at  present  a  pause 
In  the  production  of  books  of  theklnd  de- 
scribed; and  study  Is  moving  on  from 
the  story  of  Jeans  to  His  mind.  What 
Is  called  on  the  continent 'the  self -con- 
sciousness of  Jesna  has  especially  of 
late  been  tbe  object  of  literary  activ- 
ity. Probably  tbe  attempt  may  be 
made  to  naturalize  this  phrase  In  our 
vocabulary;  but  It  will  hardly,  I  think, 
be  successful,  for  the  term  la  too 
obscure  for  the  ordinary  man.  What 
It  denotes,  however,  la  by  no  means 
obacure.  It  simply  means  that  Jeans 
thought  and  taught  about  Himself  and 
about  the  purpose  for  which  He  was 
In  the  world.  It  Involves  the  dlscus- 
sloi  of  the  names  by  which  He  called 
Himself,  ancb  as  "the  Son  of  Man" 
and  "the  Son  of  God,"  the  bints  He 
threw  out  about  His  relation  to  Ood 
and  Heaven,  and  His  sayings  about 
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His  own  death,  resnrrection  and  second 
coming;  and  In  connection  with  all  of 
these  points  there  artse  questions  of 
extreme  difflcnlty . 

The  dlfllculty  Is  principally  due  to 
tbe  mingling  of  two  elements  in 
OliriBt's  conceptlona  about  Hlmeelf  and 
His  plan— tbe  one  temporary  and  local, 
tbe  otber  unlTersal  and  eternal.  Tbe 
local  element  may  t>e  generally  de- 
scribed by  the  term  MesBlanlc.  JesUB 
bad  to  enter  into  tbe  stream  of  liistory 
at  a  deBnlte  point.  He  bad  to  serve. 
Himself  beir  to  tbe  promiaes  of  tbe 
propbets,  and  to  tbe  bopes  of  tbe  na- 
tion In  wblch  He  was  born.  Tbe  age 
was  not  a  tabula  r<ua,  but  as  full  as 
any  age  la  tbe  bletory  of  mankind  of 
peculiar  opinions  and  llTing  Interests. 
Jesus  threw  Himself  Into  tbe  current. 
He  professed,  In  abort  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, and  annoanced  that  He  bad  come 
to  found  tbe  kingdom  of  Ood,  for 
wblcb  all  were  looking.  On  tbe  otber 
band.  He  was  Inflnltely  above  Bis 
time.  He  broagbt  a  message  wblcb 
knew  nothing  of  the  limitations  of 
Jadiea;  and  He  waa  conscious  of  rela- 
tions to  tbe  whole  human  family  reach- 
ing down  to  tbe  very  fonndatlona  of 
existence.  To  show  how  these  two 
elements  were  united  and  harmonized 
In  tbe  consclonsaess  of  Jesus  Is  the 
problem;  and  it  is  one  of  enormous  dlf- 
fltolty.  Take  a  single  polot.  If  Jesus 
seriously  proposed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
as  His  triumphal  entry  Into  Jerusalem 
proves  He  did,  what  would  bare  hap- 
pened had  the  Jews  accepted  Him  In 
this  character?  Would  He  have  been 
their  king  In  tbe  political  sense?  would 
He  have  broken  the  Boman  yoke?  and 
would  He  have  reigned  forever?  These 
questions  must  be  answered  In  tbe  af- 
firmative, when  we  survey  tbe  object 
from  tbe  temporary  and  local  side  of 
Christ's  consciousness,  but  when  we 
look  at  it  from  tbe  universal  and  eter- 
nal side,  the  answer  is  as  distinctly  In 
tbe  negative;  for  It  was  only  by  dying 
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that  He  would  have  established  His 
profound  relations  with  tbe  human 
race,  and  His  kingdom  was  most  em- 
phatically never  Intended  to  be  of  this 
world. 

At  present  there  is  a  very  active 
school  of  young  tbeolo^ans  on  tbe 
Continent  who  start  from  the  former 
side,  emphasizing  tbe  Messianic  ele- 
ment of  tbe  consciousness  of  Jesus. 
They  bold  that,  like  every  otber  bistorl- 
Ical  character.  He  was  the  creature  of 
His  age,  and  must  be  Interpreted  as  a 
product  of  the  conditions  in  which  He 
waa  bom  and  brought  up.  Hence, 
they  have  thrown  themselves  with 
avidity  on  the  literary  remains  of  the 
age  Immediately  preceding  His  birth. 
These  are  cbiedy  of  tbe  apocalyptic 
and  pBeudepigrapblcal  order,  and  to 
tbe  ordinary  reader  nothing  but  a 
weariness  of  the  fiesh;  but  to  such  en- 
thusiasts nothing  is  discouraging,  and 
they  are  editing  these  relics  of  one  of 
tbe  most  arid  epochs  of  tbe  human 
mind  with  wonderful  perseverance, 
and  pouncing  on  every  word  and 
phrase  which  has  any  resemblance  to 
an  anticipation  of  tbe  thought  of 
Jesna.  According  to  them,  Jesns  waa 
confined  within  the  circle  of  tbe  Ideas 
of  His  time,  and  His  conception  of 
Himself  was  wholly  Messianic.  When 
at  last  His  death  was  Impending  and 
clearly  inevitable,  He  took  refnge  In 
tbe  idea  of  a  second  coming.  In  which 
He  would  achieve  all  the  glory  wblcb 
bad  failed  to  accrue  to  Him  at  His  first 
appearance.  In  this  belief  Hq  died, 
and  He  bequeathed  tbe  IllDsion  to  His 
followers,  who  all  expected  Him  to  re- 
appear within  a  generation.  But  this 
leaves  the  opposite  side  of  Christ's  con- 
sciousness entirely  nnexplslned.  He 
foresaw  and  foretold  a  slow  and 
gradual  development  of  His  kingdom, 
such  as  history  has  actually  witnessed; 
and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
He  expected  by  His  death  to  be  put 
into  a  new  and  world-wide  relationship 
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with  men.  No  theory  of  Hie  conscious- 
sees  wbtch  does  not  do  lusUce  to  such 
facta  can  be  regarded  as  even  approxi- 
mately sufficient. 

The  one  English  book  which  tuu 
really  faced  the  problem  of  the  self- 
consclousDesB  of  Jesas  haa  been  "Bcce 
Homo."  The  author  of  that  remark- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  life  of  Christ  asked  himself  what 
JeBDS  had  In  His  mind  as  He  presented 
Himself  to  His  fellow-countrymen, 
and  what  He  intended  to  do;  and  he 
dealt  boldly  and  succesafully  with  the 
kIngBhIp  of  Jeens  and  the  Idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  Qod.  The  student  of  the 
life  of  Cbrlet  wUl  always  be  thankful 
to  him  for  the  solid  meaning,  still 
available  for  to-day.  which  he  has 
shown  these  phrBses  of  the  Gospel  to 
contain,  as  the  student  of  English  lit- 
erature will  be  grateful  to  him  for  one 
of  the  classics  of  the  nineteenth  ceD- 
tury.  and  the  student  of  ethics  for  the 
delicacy  and  skill  with  which  he  draws 
the  lines  of  distinction  between  ancient 
and  Christian  morality.  But,  deep  as 
Is  tlie  debt  we  owe  to  this  author, 
"Bcce  Homo"  remains  a  torso.  It  os- 
tentationsly  neglects  the  major  part 
of  the  evidence.  The  explanation 
which  It  tdves  of  the  Influence  exerted 
by  Jesus  on  those  who  followed  Him 
In  the  days  of  his  flesh  is  Indlcronsly 
Inadequate;  and  still  more  completely 
does  it  fall  to  explain  the  spiritual 
sovereignty  of  Jesna    In    the    modem 

The  reason  why  the  generations  of  the 
saints  have  loved  and  worshipped 
Jesns  has  not  been  because  He  has  left 
them  a  tender  and  glorious  memory, 
but  because  He  has  done  to  one  and 
all  of  them,  each  In  hie  own  day,  an 
infinite  personal  service.  No  concep- 
tion of  Christ  is  adequate  which  does 
not  recognize,  in  addition  to  what  He 
was  and  did  In  Palestine  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  what  He  Is  and  what 
He  Is  doing  at  the  present  honr. 


IL 

The  goal  towards  which  scholarship 
Is  moving  forward  Is  an  exhlbidoa  of 
the  mind  of  Christ  deduced  scientifical- 
ly from  His  words— and  from  all  Hla 
words.  Popular  books  have  been  nu- 
merous of  late,  professing  to  lay  before 
the  public  the  Christianity  of  Christ, 
but  they  labor  under  the  defect  of  only 
dealing  with  those  aspects  of  Christ's 
teaching  which  happen  to  have  com- 
mended themselves  with  special  force 
to  the  minds  of  the  authors,  while  they 
generally  contain  much  which  can 
hardly  l>e  traced  to  Christ  at  alL  In 
Germany,  France  and  Holland,  bow- 
ever,  monographs  have  been  frequent 
on  slt^rle  aspects  of  Cbrlsf  s  teaching, 
written  in  a  traly  scientific  manner; 
and  at  least  one  book  of  Importance 
has  appeared  In  Germany  on  the  whole 
subject 

Besides  what  is  called  His  self-con- 
sciousness, His  moral  teaching  calls 
for  scientific  handling.  It  Is  generally 
taken  for  granted  that,  while  His  dog- 
matic teaching  Is  difficult,  this  Is  plain 
sailing.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in- 
particular.  Is  quoted  as  something 
which,  at  a  glance,  any  one  can  com- 
prehend. But  only  those  who  do  not 
know  It  can  think  so.  Scanned  closely. 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  paradoxical  and 
perplexing  documents  belonging  to  the 
human  race.  Count  Tolstoi.  Interpret- 
ing it  literally,  finds  In  It  a  rule  of  life 
which  is  a  curious  compound  of  Anar- 
chism and  Quietism;  Ran,  a  follower 
of  Feuerbach,  kiterpretlng  It  In  the 
same  way.  In  a  work  published  this 
^ear.  entitled  "Die  Ethtk  Jesu,"  re- 
jects Its  teaching  indignantly  In  the 
name  of  science  and  humanity:  while 
Lntbardt  and  Sanday  hint  that  it  is 
a  rule  for  the  church,  but  not  for  the 
world,  laying  themselves  open  to  the 
retort:  Who,  then,  la  the  moral  legisla- 
tor for  the  world?  Innumerable  de- 
tails, such  as  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on 
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■wax  and  divorce,  still  form  the  battle- 
fields of  fierce  debate:  and  His  anp- 
posed  hMtlllty  to  wealtb  and  culture 
la  used  by  anti-religions  writers  on  tbe 
Continent  aa  one  of  tbeir  most  effec- 
tive weapons  in  the  propaganda  of  un- 
belief among  tbe  educated  classes.  In 
short,  the  complete  and  srstematlc  ex- 
hibition of  the  ethical  teaching  of 
Jeeus  te  one  of  tbe  pressing  deetderata 
ol  tbe  day. 

Anotber  difficult  department  of  Hla 
teaching  Is  His  escbatology.  He  spoke 
much  about  tbe  future,  not  only  In 
reference  to  Himself,  but  In  reference 
to  tbe  history  of  the  world  and  the 
destiny  of  mankind.  So  dtfflcnlt  Is  this 
portion  of  Hla  teaching  to  Interpret 
that  many  reverent  scholars  have 
abandoned  tbe  task  of  Tlndlcating  Its 
truthfulness  and  wisdom,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  He  has  been  very 
Imperfectly  reported.  Yet  Hla  teach- 
ing In  this  department  Justly  exerclsea 
a  supreme  Influence.  For  example.  It 
Is  well  known  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
creeds,  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
wicked,  lays  a  aevere  strain  on  the 
faith  of  this  age.  Single  voices  have 
here  and  there  been  raised  in  vehement 
protest  against  it,  and  there  ore  minds 
to  which  its  continued  persistence.  In 
an  era  of  enlightenment,  seems  mon- 
strous. But  the  progress  of  this  pro- 
test bas  been  slow,  and  tbe  protesters, 
in  spite  of  the  strength  of  their  own 
convictions,  are  left  crying  In  the  wU- 
aemess,  tbe  reaaon,  undoubtedly,  beine 
that  Christ's  teaching  is  believed  to  be 
on  the  opposite  side;  for  men  are  dis- 
trustful of  tbelr  own  Instincts  when 
these  seem  to  Imply  the  assumption 
that  they  are  more  compassionate  than 
the  Son  of  Man. 

Then  there  la  tbe  great  problem  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  recorded  by  St. 
John,  and  Ita  relation  In  the  record  to 
the  Synoptlats.  The  divergence  Is  Im- 
nenae.  Is  It  Irreconcilable?  A  short 
time  ago  It  seemed  as  If,  In  critical 
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opinion,  tbe  Oospel  of  St.  John  were 
to  be  drifted  away  from  the  three 
other  Gospels  far  down  into  tbe  second 
century,  and  to  be  assigiied  as  the 
property  of  a  shadowy  figure  totally 
dUterent  from  tbe  diaclple  whom  Jesna 
loved.  But  the  tide,  which  bas  ebbed 
and  flowed  ao  often,  baa  turned  again, 
and  a  large  element  proceeding  direct- 
ly from  St  John  is  recognised  even  by 
extreme  critics.  While  the  author  not 
only  writes  tbe  connecting  narrative, 
but  reports  the  sayings  of  Jesus  In  a 
dialect  of  his  own,  the  difference  in 
substance  between  that  which  be  re- 
ports and  that  which  the  Synoptlats 
report  disappears  on  close  scrutiny, 
and  the  Ideas  attributed  by  him  to 
Jesus,  when  translated  Into  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  other  Gospels,  are  found 
to  be  identical  with  those  which  these 
contain.  It  cannot  now  be  regarded  as 
by  any  means  a  hopeless  task  to  con- 
struct a  scheme  of  Christ's  teaching  In 
which  the  contents  of  all  the  records 
will  be  comprehended  and  harmonlced. 
Of  course,  after  the  masses  of 
Christ's  teaching  Indicated  above  have 
been  mastered  separately,  ft  will  re- 
main to  determine  what  Is  the  central 
and  organizing  thought  of  tbe  whole, 
and  how  tbe  subordinate  thoughta 
branch  off  from  this  trunk.  Is  Christ's 
supreme  Idea  the  kingdom  of  God.  or 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.  or  what?  Bven 
after  this  has  been  determined,  tbe  ut- 
most delicacy  of  perception  as  well  as 
breadth  of  view  will  be  required  to 
show  how  even  the  remotest  twigs  of 
His  thinking  are  organically  related 
to  His  ruling  Ideas.  It  may  well  be 
doubted.  In  fact,  whether  It  Is  possible 
thus  to  comprehend  Christ  If  His 
thought  were  thus  comprehensively 
ascertained,  would  It  not  tyrannize 
over  our  thinking?  Such  doubts  have 
weight;  yet  the  attempt  which  has 
been  sketched  lies  In  tbe  line  of  the 
theological  development,  and  It  Is  a 
noble  ambition   to   seek   to   ascertain 
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tbe  mind  of  tbe  Muter  on  every  sub- 
ject on  which  He  expressed  HlmBelf, 
and  to  grasp  tbe  scheme  of  existence 
as  It  lay  pictured  Id  His  tbongbt 

One  consideration  has  cropped  up 
mncb  of  late  whlcb  pnta  a  new  com- 
plexion on  the  whole  subject  of 
Christ's  teaching.  This  Is  the  obserra- 
tlon  tliat  He  spoke  In  Aramaic.  Our 
Greek  Gospels,  It  Is  contended,  do  not 
contain  bis  actual  words,  but  must 
be  translated  back  Into  the  language 
In  which  He  discoursed  before  we  can 
be  sure  that  we  possess  the  Ipajtslma 
verba.  But  the  Aramaic  literature  Is 
limited,  and  tbe  relics  of  tbe  particular 
dialect  of  It  In  which  He  Is  supposed 
to  have  spoken  are  specially  exiguous; 
so  that  this  Is  a  bard  condition.  Tbe 
means  of  knowing  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage are  far  more  copious;  but  re- 
cenUf  the  learned  world  has  had  ex- 
perience of  what  translating  back  into 
an  ancient  language  means.  Some  of 
our  distinguished  scholars  had  trans- 
lated tbe  Greek  Imok  of  Eccleslastlcus 
Into  Hebrew  when  a  fragment  of  the 
origtnalHebrew  accidentally  turned  up; 
and  the  contrast  between  this  and  the 
version  made  by  tbe  scholars  was  a 
spectacle  to  gods  and  men.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  Is  hoped  that  many  of  ' 
the  curious  discrepancies  between  the 
different  Gospels  can  be  cleared  up  by 
tracing  the  discrepant  words  back  to 
the  same  Aramaic  original.  So  far  is 
confidence  carried  that  It  has  been 
seriously  proposed  by  high  authorities 
to  eliminate  from  the  Gospels  "the  son 
of  Man"  as  a  name  of  Jesns.  because 
this  idea  is  Incapable  of  being  ex- 
pressed In  Aramaic.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  primary  assumption— that  Ara- 
maic, and  not  Greek,  was  the  habitual 
language  of  Jesus— thoroughly  Investi- 
gated by  our  own  English  scholars  be- 
fore this  line  of  speculation  Is  carried 
much  further  amongst  us.  There  are 
a  few  fragments  of  Aramaic  preserved 
In  tbe  Gospels  among  the  utterances  of 


Jesns;  bat  what  does  the  occurrence 
of  these  denote?  Is  It  that  He  habitu- 
ally spoke  In  Aramaic,  but  that  only 
these  few  utterances  remained  In  tbe 
memory  of  those  who  listened  to  Him? 
Or  Is  It,  on  the  contrary,  that,  speaking 
Greek  habitually  In  His  discourses.  He 
relapsed  In  moments  of  deep  emotion 
Into  tbe  language  of  His  home,  as  a 
Welshman  accustomed  to  preacb  in 
English  would  fall  back.  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, on  his  mother-tongue,  and 
that  these  remarks  were  remembered 
because  they  were  rare? 

lU. 

Tbe  tasks  above  described  would  be 
sufllcleot  to  occupy  Christian  scholar- 
ship for  a  generation.  But  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  tbe  development  of  the  study 
of  tbe  life  of  Christ  In  the  Immediate 
future  may  take  a  different  course,  di- 
verging Into  the  higher  criticism  of 
the  Gospels. 

The  Impression  prevails  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  that  with  tbe 
overthrow  of  tbe  TQblngen  theory  on 
tbe  Continent  the  criticism  of  the  Gos- 
pels has  practically  come  to  a  stand- 
still, snd  that  Bishop  Llghtfoot  ad- 
ministered tbe  coup  de  gr&ix  to  all  nega- 
tive speculation  on  the  Gospels  In 
England.  This  Is,  however,  a  very  In- 
nocent view  of  tbe  actnal  state  of 
scholarship.  Even  the  orthodox  writ- 
ers of  Germany  have  no  hesitation  In 
sacrificing  a  saying  of  Jesns  as  unau- 
thentic when  It  does  not  square  with 
their  own  views;  an  author  as  conserv- 
ative as  Weiss  has  a  theory  of  the  com- 
position of  tbeGospelsalmostaselabor- 
ate  as  the  current  theories  of  tbe  Hexa- 
teuch,  with  a  scale  of  values  attached 
to  tbe  various  documents;  and  Holtz- 
mon,  whose  "Handcommentar"  is  ex- 
ercising a  widespread  Influence  in 
other  countries  besides  his  own,  as- 
cribes the  form  of  the  various  Gospel 
Incidents  to  every  conceivable  origin 
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rfttber  than  to  tli«  fact  that  tbey  bap- 
peoed  jUBt  as  tbey  are  narrated.  Even 
■  St.  Mark,  wblcb  to  the  ordinary  eye 
seema  to  bear  the  stamp  of  a  very  sim- 
ple and  unique  antborablp.  Is  not  now 
allowed  to  be  all  of  a  piece,  bnt  haa  to 
.be  decomposed  by  a  critical  procesa 
and  rearranged  before  It  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  correct  representation  of 
tbe  eventa.  St  Mattbew  and  St  Luhe 
are  based  on  an  earlier  docnment 
whlcli  can  be  reconatracted  In  Its  en- 
tirety, and  the  teatlmony  of  tbla  primi- 
tive Gospti  has  to  be  caref  oily  distin- 
guished from  the  magnitled  and  ampli- 
fied contenta  of  the  canonical  books. 
Bven  in  St  John,  which  most  readers 
voald  declare  to  poaaess  the  literary 
nnity  and  perfection  of  a  crystal,  al- 
though a  Johannlne  element  is  now 
recognized,  there  Is  discovered  also  the 
work  of  an  editor,  who  haa  arranged 
and  altered  the  whole  In  accordance 
with  peculiar  ideaa  of  his  own.  It  la 
more  than  possible  that  within  the 
next  decade  the  Gospels  may  be  Issued 
from  tbe  press  printed  In  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  to  Indicate  the  differ- 
ent documents  of  which  they  ore  com- 
posed, as  is  happening  to  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  at  the  present  hour. 
The  materials  already  exist  In  abun- 
dance for  such  an  effort;  and  only  a 
bold  band  Is  required  to  appropriate 
them. 

Tbe  total  result  of  the  critical  pro- 
cesses, as  they  are  usually  applied  on 
the  Continent  Is,  undoubtedly,  to  at- 
tenuate the  flgore  of  Christ  His 
mightiest  works  and  grandest  sayinga 
are  taken  from  Him;  and  what  Is  left 
reduces  Him  to  a  size  very  different 
from  that  in  which  He  appears  to  the 
faith  of  the  church.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tloD  whether  this  or  that  saying  of  His 
may  be  more  correctly  reported  In  one 
Gospel  than  In  another,  or  whether 
the  details  of  this  or  that  miracle  may 
have  been  modified  by  transmlaaion 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  but  whether  the 
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real  Cbrlat  Is  He  who  was  bom  of  a 
virgin  and  rose  from  tbe  dead,  who 
raised  Lazarus  from  the  grave  and 
walked  on  the  waters,  who  sold,  "All 
power  Is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,"  and  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
way,  even  unto  the  end  of  tbe  world," 
who  gave  His  life  for  tbe  slo  of  tbe 
world,  and  will  be  the  judge  of  men 
at  tbe  last  day;  or  whether  Jesus  was 
merely  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
merely  healed  a  few  sick  people,  main- 
ly of  nervous  disorders,  by  the  Infiu- 
ence  of  bis  Imposing  personality  and 
perhaps  with  the  help  of  some  simple 
remedies  of  whlcn  he  possessed  the 
secret  merely  rose  from  the  dead  In 
tbe  same  sense  In  which  all  souls  of 
men,  at  tbe  death  of  the  body,  pass  to 
Go4),  and  can  claim  tbe  worship  of  the 
world  merely  by  a  title  a  little  higher 
than  that  under  which,  In  tbe  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  worship  is  rendered 
to  tbe  saints. 

That  the  battle  of  faith  In  tbe  Gos- 
pels will  have  to  be  fongbt  over  again 
In  the  not  distant  future — and  that 
under  conditions  extremely  different 
from  any  under  which  It  has  ever  been 
fought  in  this  country  before — I  have 
no  doubt  whatever.  But  a  great  deal 
will  depend  on  whether  It  will  have  to 
be  fought  soon  or  not  If  the  con- 
structive work  on  tbe  mind  of  Christ, 
wblcb  I  have  attempted  to  outline, 
comes  first  there  will  be  erected  a 
foursquare  citadel  of  faith  which  wilt 
bethebest  defence  against  unbelief;  be- 
cause the  demonstration  of  the  unity 
and  coherence  of  all  the  main  masses 
of  Christ's  thought  Is  the  best  anUdote 
to  tbe  disposition  to  niggle  at  the  de- 
tails. But  the  premature  withdrawal 
of  attention  from  tbe  substance  and 
the  concentration  of  It  on  the  form  of 
His  words  would  land  us  In  an  era 
of  subjectivity,  when  the  boldest  and 
the  most  arbitrary  would  command 
tbe  greatest  attention  and  tbe  most 
sacred    elements    of    our    faith— the 
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words  of  tbe  Son  of  Qod— woald  be  Unite  tntricftcy  which  hu  not  yet,  t>j 

subjected,  under  the  eyes  of  the  pnblle,  aaj  meana,  been  solved,  and,  till  It  h 

to  the  processes  of  mangling  and  per-  aolred,   she  cannot,  of  cooise,  know 

mntatloD  which  are    painful   enough  bow  tar  her  opinions  may  reqnbv  to 

when  applied  to  the  commoner  parte  be  modified;  but  He  whom  she  lores 

of  Scripture,  without  the  control  of  a  and  worships  as  her  Lord  and  her  God 

coherent  and  weU-establlBhed  concep-  la  too  well  known  to   her  br  dally  ex- 

tlon  of  Christ's  teaching  as  a  whole,  perlence  of  His  presence  and  virtue  to 

These    things    are,  however,  on    the  permit  her  to  fear  the  tnvestlgatioo  tit 

knees  of  the  gods;  the  Church  must  the  truth  to  the  very  bottom  and  the 

meet  the  questions  which  are  provlden-  very  end. 
tlally  submitted  to  ber  as  they  arise, 
and  she  has  always  much  both  to  learn 
and  to  unlearn.   The  literary  origin  of 
the  Gospels  Is  a  problem  of  almost  In- 

Tk*   CanMmponry    Rarlnr. 


Whatever  record  leap  to  llgbt. 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 


TABLE  MOUNTAIN. 


The  mountain  fronU  the  idty  and  the  sea. 
Serene,  Inscrutable,  with  patient  brow, 
A  monument  to  unremembered  times. 
To  loves  and  tosses  long  forgott«i  now. 
And  pregnant  with  the  morroWs  mystery. 

Here,  ere  the  earth  was  old.  Its  level  crest 
Looked  down  on  tranqnll  beaches  yet  untrod. 
Held  high  dominion  o'er  the  hollow  deep. 
Or  ever  Israel's  clans  were  lost  to  God, 
And  saw  the  eagles  gathering  from  the  West. 

The  wind-bound  galleons,  edging  off  the  shore. 
Armadas,  heading  for  uncharted  seas, 
Beheld  the  Mountain  frowning  from  afar. 
Serene  above  the  raln-betaden  breeze. 
And  marked  the  omen  In  the  face  It  wore. 

All  things  the  Mountain  knoweth  and  hath  seen. 
Prom  that  first  dawn  when  God  said,  "It  Is  good," 
Down  through  the  years;  the  brief  usurping  days 
Passed  In  review  before  it  where  It  stood. 
All  earth  and  ocean  were  its  wide  demesne. 

Brother,  when  thon  and  I,  In  course  of  years. 
Are  gathered  to  our  fattaeni  and  forgot. 
Yon  Iron  head  will  stand  Immovable 
As  In  the  days  when  thou  and  I  were  not, 
A  mute  memorial  of  our  Joys  and  tears. 
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THE  WAE  OF  WINDS : 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  WEATHBB  POEECASTS. 


WittilD  Tlew  of  my  window  the  few 
crisp  llngerlDg  leaves  of  a  Teteran  oak, 
which,  through  the  months  of  winter, 
have  defied  their  inevitable  fate,  are 
Bttccumblng  at  last  to  a  blustering 
storm  out  of  the  southwest.  As  eaob 
gust  searches  tbrougb  the  branches 
these  waifs  of  tbe  air  go  sailing  off  on 
the  wind  like  small  flights  of  birds,  and 
after  fluttering  aloft  In  brief,  wild  ca- 
reer, come  to  earth  half-waj  across  the 
neighboring  pasture.  Their  brethren 
that  yielded  In  countless  numbers  in 
*ite  early  fttll  of  last  autumn,  came 
softly  and  quickly  to  the  ground,  sod- 
den with  moisture,  and  dropping  rank 
by  rank  at  the  warning  touch  of  the 
Brst  night  f  roste. 

But  tbe  remnant  of  their  generation, 
now  dried  and  twisted,  are.  for  the 
time,  tbe  sport  of  air  currents,  and  tbe 
behavior  of  these  air  currents,  which 
they  partly  betray.  Is  a  subject  for  val- 
uable study.  It  recently  chanced  to  tbe 
writer,  In  company  with  his  daughter 
"  and  'Mr.  Stanley  'Spencer,  on,  the  occa- 
sion of  a  night  balloon  ascent  to  view 
tbe  Leonide,  to  undergo  an  enforced  de- 
tention In  the  upitel'  regions  exceeding. 
In  duration,  that  of  any  other  Bngllsb 
balloon  voyage  on  record,  and  to  have 
through  long  hours  little  better  to  do 
'than  to  record— alike  by  eye  observa- 
'  tlons  and  by  a  series  of  photographs— 
the  varying  streams  and  eddies  of  air 
blowing  aloft,  and  tbelrcourscsas  faith- 
fully registered  on  the  upper  surface  of 
one  vast  cloud-aea  1,000  feet  thick,  that 
lay  as  a  dense  compact  canopy  over  all 
tbe  west  and  south  of  England. 

By  reason  of  Its  universal  extent  this 
far-reacblng  cloud  layer  remained 
practically  stationary,  while  Its  upper 
face  became  frayed  and  furrowed  much 


tn  the  same  fashion  as  a  field  of  com  Is 
swept  by  the  summer  breeze,  or  as  tbe 
Mbri»  on  the  sea^ore  Is  flung  here  and 
there,  and  then  left  stranded  by  the  re- 
treating tide.  While  hovering  at  sun- 
rise only  Just  above  this  cloud  floor,  we 
had  been  struck  by  tbe  manner  in 
which  Its  actual  fringe  would  surge  In 
huge  wreatbs  and  billows  up  Into  the 
clear  sky  and  there  disappear.  We  were 
for  tbe  time  being  actually  poised  aa 
the  verge  of  that  lining  of  tbe  cloud, 
which,  In  summer  time  in  particular, 
we  are  wont  to  see  withering  away  in 
detached    masses    and    melting    into 

Then  a  wind-storm  would  seem  to 
sweep  across  the  scene,  and  billows  of 
fllmy  mist  would  race  past  at  a  some- 
what dllTerent  level  toourselves,andln 
a  direction  differing  widely  from  that 
In  which  our  own  course  was 
known  to  be.  Then,  again,  the  aspect  of 
the  region  close  about  us  would  change 
once  more,  and  the  cloud  masses  would 
settled  down  Into  a  compact  floor,  as 
though  formed  of  flrm  and  level  snow, 
and  fully  as  purely  white  and  glierlen* 
ing.  As  we  bad  already  endured  some 
hours  of  the  cramj^ed  quarters  of  the 
car,  tbe  temptation  seemed  to  suggest 
itself  to  us  that  we  might  step  out  end 
have  a  run  round  for  exercise.  The 
same  Idea  has  occurred  on  similar  oc- 
casions to  other  aerial  travellers,  one 
of  whom  has  remarked  on  what  a  sur- 
prise would  await  anyone  who  should 
try  the  experiment. 

When,  however,— such  was  our 
strange  fate  that  day— the  sun  rose  and, 
warming  and  drying  our  balloon,  sent 
us  mounting  by  leaps  and  bounds  ever 
higher  and  higher,  we  looked  down  at 
length  on  a  limitless  plain,  on  which 
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only  the  most  prominent  features  were 
displayed  in  due  relation  to  each  other. 
At  a  few  isolated  points  'there  would 
tower  towards  heaven  up-drlfts  o(  va- 
por, aa  thougb  borne,  and  balanced  on 
ascending  air-sbafts,  while  eleewhn« 
a  line  of  bluff,  white  barriers  uprose 
like  beetling  cUITb  of  enow  overhanging 
a  Teritable  sea.  Bnt  the  moat  note- 
worthy features  were  broad,  winding 
rlrcr-bede  chased  clean  'and  deep 
through  long,  level  stretches  of  white. 
Interminable  waste.  There  was  good 
reason,  from  tbeir  nature  and  appear- 
ance, to  regard  these  winding  valleys 
as  having  actually  been  carved  out  bj 
passing  sweeps  of  wind;  such  blasts 
had  come,  within  our  own  experience, 
on  several  occasions  during  the  long 
hours  that  we  were  bung  in  space  at 
between  one  and  two  miles  high.  They 
commonly  manifest  themselves  by  a 
fresh  breath  on  the  one  cheek  or  the 
other.  Indeed,  such  cross-currents  make 
the  only  breeze  that  the  free  atrial 
traveller  can  feel,  and  In  general  for  a 
few  moments  set  his  balloon  swinging. 

Later  on  we  bad  remarkable  proof  of 
a  very  definite  current  of  a  very  dis- 
tinct nature,  and  blowing  from  a  new 
quarter.  The  sun  had  bnt  Just  reached 
the  meridian.  Its  heat  In  the  clear  up- 
per air  was  so  overpowering  that  we 
'  were  shielding  our  heads  by  banging 
clothi  about  the  rigging;  and  while  en- 
gaged In  this  operation,  and  In  the  In- 
terval of  a  few  minutes  only,  we  most 
nnespectcdiy  found  we  bad  descended 
no  less  than  2,000  ft.  This  downward 
course  was,  however,  quickly  nrrested, 
and  further  descent,  thou^  palpable, 
was  only  extremely  gradual. 

This  circumstance,  taken  In  connec- 
tion with  our  course,  as  subsequently 
determined,  has  led  to  the  conviction 
that  at  an  altitude  of  9,200  ft  a  sudden 
check  In  ascent  and  a  subsequent  de- 
scent had  been  brought  about  by  a  cold 
upper  current  blowing,  not  from  the 
east,  as  the  prevailing  wind  had  hith- 


erto been  blowing,  but  distinctly  up  the 
Bristol  Chsnnel;  yet  so  shallow  was  It 
that  oply  2,000  ft.  loww  we  had  passed 
completely  out  of  Its  influence.  A  very 
similar  Instance  of  an  unexpected  yet 
well-defined  current  encountered  over 
a  river  valley  Is  recorded  among  mj 
notes  on  another  occarion,  when  shortly 
after  sundown  our  balloon  had  become 
becalmed  over  LocdoQ,  and  was  ac- 
tually settling  dowi^  with  ballast 
spent,  upon  the  house-tops.  It  seemed 
unavoidable  that  we  must  descMid  In 
the  midst  of  busy  Plmllco;  but  in  the 
end,  as  we  crept  nearer  the  river,  some 
unsuspected  current  blowing  over  the 
river  valley  caught  and  carried  us  on 
to  WlmbledoQ.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion we  shortly  became  Involved 
In  very  complex  currents  eddy- 
ing above  the  Welsh  mountains, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  final  de- 
seeot  near  Neath  we  were  being  swept 
by  a  gale  of  considerable  strength 
straight  for  the  open  sea,  from  which 
we  were  scarcely  more  than  a  mile 
distant 

But  our  records  on  this  memorable 
voyage  did  not  end  here.  A  folded  note 
—one  out  of  many— that  was  cast  over- 
board ait  a  point  undoubtedly  to  the 
east  of  Bristol,  was  carried  on  a  way- 
ward course  and  dropped  on  a  moun- 
tain near  Pontyprld,  forty  miles  away 
as  the  crow  flies,  which  haven  It  can 
hardly  have  reached  (Jndglng  from  the 
travel  of  the  balloon)  until  after  an 
aerial  flight  of  near  two  hours'  dnra- 
tion.  I  have  very  frequently  experi- 
mented with  similar  missives  dropped 
from  balloons  at  different  heights,  and 
It  Is  clear  that  on  the  present  occasion 
the  folded  paper  became  the  sport  of 
wind-streams  after  the  same  fashion  as 
the  withered  oak  leaves  to  which  I 
have  called  attention. 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  lower  cur- 
rents, with  which  we  are  more  familiar, 
and  note  their  behavior  when  care- 
fully examined.     Klte-flylng— sclMitlfl- 
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calif  conducted— aJIords  an  admirable 
means  of  testing  currents  at  all  belglita 
up  to  at  least  half  a  mile,  and  if  tbere 
Is  only  what  la  known  aa  a  Ugbt  air 
blowing,  ttie  plaj  of  Its  diverse  drifts 
can  be  noted  from  lowest  levels.  Sup- 
pose an  open  common  [9  chosen,  afford- 
li«  a  long  stretch  of  plain  couatrj 
without  obataclea  to  windward,  but 
with  some  background,  say.  of  hedge 
and  trees.  The  puffs  of  wind,  carefully 
looked  for  and  needed  to  stairt  the  kite, 
come  up  fitfully;  their  appearance  Is 
heralded  by  a  whistle  In  the  air,  then 
the  foliage  will  stir  close  by  you  on  one 
side,  and  the  branches  of  a  tree,  say. 
twenty  yards,  on  the  other;  the  bennets 
and  long  grasses  will  bend  but  a  short 
distance  In  front  of  you,  and  yet  thJa 
time  the  little  gusts  may  miss  yon  en- 
tirely. A  Uttle  while,  however,  and 
yoM  kite  fluWera.  and  then.  If  properly 
conbrived,  salta  aloft,  though  ahlftlng 
ronnd  probably  some  points  from  the 
set  of  the  neighboring  weather  vane; 
Dor  does  It  keep  a  true  direction  for 
more  thou  a  few  seconds,  dodging, 
dropping,  then  rising  again,  and  always 
telling  faithfully  when  and  whence  the 
gnsts  are  blowing  and  where  they  fail. 

In  this  w«  apparently  have  ocular 
demonstration  that  the  minor  currents 
of  aii^at  least,  at  tow  levels— flow  in 
narrow,  tortuous  courses,  self-contained 
and  but  little  widening  outwards.  We 
probably  are  witness  of  a  true  parallel 
when  an  unanuffed  dip  candle  Is  blown 
ont  and  held  In  the  draught,  say,  be- 
tween door  and  flr^lace  of  a  room. 
The  very  palpable  thread  of  smoke  gen- 
erally takes  an  almost  taorlEontal 
course,  and  meanders  across  the  cham- 
ber In  a  milky  stream  that  twists  and 
turiM,.  but  does  not  readlty  dlaperse. 
Very  much  the  same  sort  of  behavior  Is 
to  be  noticed  when  a  drop  of  stain  Is 
allowed  to  («U  from  a  Itttle  height  Into 
a  tumbler  of  water.  The  drop  breaks 
up  into  droplets,  each  of  which  winds 
through  the  clear  water   In  spiral    or 


vortical  courses.  The  kite,  however, 
will  often  show  other  and  sudden  - 
changes  In  the  sir-streams.  During  a 
visit  to  the  archipelago  of  Sldly  I  en- 
deavored tbrongh  many  days  to  launch 
a  favorite  and  well-trusted  kite,  but  the 
winds  continued  too  boisterous  till  one 
afternoon,  when  the  kite  got  away  with 
safety,  and  remained  flying  with  great 
steadiness  for  an  hour  above  the  high- 
est ground  In  St.  Uary's.  At  about  sun- 
down, however,  while  as  yet  on  the 
bllitop  there  was  no  change  of  tem- 
perature, nor  yet  of  wind-force  or  direc- 
tion, the  kite,  flying  at  twelve  hundred 
feet,  moved  across  the  sky  through 
some  fifty  degrees,  and  then  was  fair- 
ly and  Irresistibly  blown  to  earth  by  a 
downward  cold  blast  (as  told  by  the 
thermometer  It  carried). 

Regarding  now  the  levels  that  He 
next  In  ascHidlng  order,  aibove  those 
Jnst  considered,  we  have  familiar  and. 
to  a  certain  extent,  trustworthy  witness 
of  the  way  of  tbe  winds  in  the  clouds 
that  float  along  the  streams  that  t>ear 
them.  That  such  clouds  do  not,  how* 
ever,  declare  tbe  entire  complexity  ot 
upper  currents.  It  will  be  easy  to  show. 
For  though  a  common.  It  Is  a  false  aa- 
sumptltm  to  suppose  that  clouds  give 
reliable  evidence  of  such  diverse  cur- 
rents as  are  at  any  time  bkiwlng 
through  a  ck>ud-flecked  sky. 

Mr.  Glatsher,  In  hla  elaborate  and 
most  careful  Investigations — which,  by 
the  way.  have  through  thirty  yeara 
never  been  systematically  repeated  In 
this  country— shows  that  be  constantly 
met  with  wldely-dllTering  wind-streams 
In  mld<alr,  some  bearing  mist,  rain  or 
snow,  others  dry  and  cloudleas.  and  not 
to  be  detected  until  actually  encoun- 
tered. To  quote,  by  way  of  example,  a 
summary  of  one  of  his  ascents,  we 
read:— 

"In  thla  ascent  the  wind  on  the  earth 
was  S.E.  At  the  height  of  1.300  ft. 
the  balloon  entered  a  strong  S.W.  cur- 
rent   This  direction   continued  up  to 
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4,000  ft,  when  tbe  wind  was  from  B. 
At  tbe  belgbt  of  8,000  ft  Uie  wind 
changed  to  8.W.,  and  afterwards  to 
8.B.E.  At  11,000  ft.  we  met  with  fine 
granutar  anow,  and  passed  tbroogh 
■now  on  descending  till  within  8,000  ft 
of  the  earth.  We  entered  clouds  at 
7,000  ft,  and  passed  out  of  them  at 
6,000  ft  Into  mist  A  warm  current  of 
air  was  met  wltb  of  more  than  3,000 
ft.  In  thickness,  morlnz  from  the  S.W. 
Above  this  the  air  was  dry,  and  higher 
still  Ter7  dry.  Fine  granular  snow 
was  falling  Into  this  current  of  warm 
air." 

With  the  full  truth  of  the  complexit7 
of  atrial  rivers  impressed  on  my  mind, 
I  must  confess  that  1  woe  greatly 
atnick  with  the  general,  if  not  eadre, 
accuracy,  at  least,  accountablencss,  of 
the  forecasts  issued  by  the  Meteorolo- 
gical Office  during  a  period  of  three 
weekslastautumn.when  my  colleagues 
and  myself  had  need  to  study  through 
night  and  day  the  aspect  of  weatber 
generally,  but  of  wind  more  particu- 
larly, from  that  admirable  observatory, 
the  North  Tower  of  tbe  Crystal  Palace. 
We  were  commlsBioned  to  make  (for 
scientlflc  observation)  the  aerial  Pass- 
at of  the  North  Sea  daring  tbe  period 
above  mentioned,  when  a  balloon  was 
practically  ready  for  us  at  any  time  in 
tbe  Palace  groands.  A  wind  lying  be- 
tween Ihe  narrow  limits  of  W.  by  N. 
and  W.  by  &  was  needed  for  our  par- 
pose,  and  BDch  a  wind  having  been 
again  and  again  predicted  by  the  Mete- 
orological Office  we  almost  always 
fennd  such  prediction  Justified,  though 
the  height  at  which  it  might  blow  and 
itsduratlon  wouldremalntoouncertaln 
f«r  onr  purpose  la  baud.  It  was  daring 
our  close  scruUny  that  we  noticed,  on 
more  than  one  occaBlon,  the  very  Ideal 
wind  that  we  wanted  (had  direction 
only  been  right),  namely,  half  a  gale 
blowing  at  thirty  miles  or  more  at  the 
height  of  the  lower  cloud  stratum, 
while  on  the  ground— happily.  Indeed, 
for  the  aeronaut— practically  a  dead 
calm.    The  slgntQcance  of  these  facts 


In  reading  the  dally  meteorological 
records  wlU.  la  due  place,  be  made  ap- 
parent. 

Let  OS  now  pass  on  to  lofty  wind 
records  of  another  class.  On  the  sum- 
mlt  of  Oayambe,  In  tbe  Andes,  Mr. 
Whymper  describes  the  war  of  the 
winds  on  a  battlefield  10,000  ft  bifb. 
The  wind  from  one  quarter  was  damp 
and  warm,  and  on  several  occasions  he 
witnessed  it  win  the  straggle,  where- 
upon the  wh<de  moamtatn  would  be- 
come Invisible.  Anon  a  dry  wind  would 
prevail,  and  then  the  slopes  would  come 
Into  view.  Again  Professor  Smyth, 
during  a  stay  on  Tenerille,  tells  not 
only  of  stormy  weather  on  the  moun- 
tain-side which  never  reached  the 
plains,  but  describes  how  he  conid  as 
cend  through  the  N.K  wind,  coming 
out  clear  beyond  It  at  10,SOO  ft.  where 
the  wind  blew  steadily  from  the  S.W, 
On  the  other  band.  Professor  Tyndall 
relates  how,  on  Monte  Row.  while  be 
himself  remained  In  calm  regions 
aboye.  be  could  watch  the  commoclon 
of  the  storms,  as  It  were,  bollfnt;  up  the 
mountain-side  below  him. 

As  to  causes  tending  to  divert  or 
break  up  tbe  general  direction  of  any 
vrlnd,  ontl-cyclonlc  or  otherwise,  blow- 
ing over  land  such  as  Oreat  Britain, 
tbere  Is  no  need  to  Insist  on  the  ascend" 
log  currents  arising  over  country,  lying' 
Id  patches  of  necessarily  very  diverse' 
temperature  and  moisture;  nor  of  cor-' 
responding  deacendlDg  currents;  nor. 
again,  of  great  sweeps  generated  over 
valleys  or  slanting  off  tbe  slopes  of 
blUs;  nor  yet  of  the  Inflowing  of  sea 
gales  and  outflowing  of  land  breezes,  as 
sea  and  land  acquire  widely  different 
temperatures  and  the  like.  But  there  Is 
another  example  to  wblch  attention  Is 
but  seldom  called,  of  a  coiislaet  local 
action  liable  to  be  set  up  in  mId-aIr  due 
to  tbe  simple  cause,  ofteu  observed 
from  below  and  yet  more  frequently  by 
the  aeronaut  of  visible  cloud  betn( 
condensed  at  various  points  aloft 
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Latent  beat  1b  alwars  set  free  by  tbe 
condensation  of  vapor.  Tbus,  if  moist, 
warm  air  becomes  condenaed  anyvberc 
Into  ctoDd  or  rain  a  quantity  of  beat  la 
given  out  at  tbe  region  wbere  tbe  cloud 
manifests  Itself,  and  a  greater  or  less 
atmospheric  disturbance  of  local  nature 
will  take  place.  Similar  dlstinbaaces 
occur  when  wet  cloud  Is  evaiforated 
into  dry  air.  During  the  afirlal  voyage, 
Orst  referred  to  in  this  paper,  our  bal- 
loon constantly  passed  and  repassed 
the  upper  margin  of  a  vast  cloud-floor 
which  was  briskly  thinning  away  into 
dry  upper  air,  and  at  this  level  well- 
marked  croBs-cnrr«itB  were  always  ex- 
perienced. 

Vortex  motion  in  the  atmosphere, 
tboQgb  aeldom  obtrusively  patent  in 
this  country,  must  certainly  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  alt  osceading  currents, 
from  whatsoever  cause,  appesr  of  this 
nature.  Duat-whlrls  lu  spring,  and 
twisting  columns  of  dry  leaves  or  hay 
In  summer  and  aunmn,  are  evidences 
of  lie  existence  of  such  upward  cur- 
rent. But  the  aeronaut  can  detect  them 
on  a  larger  scale  and  penetrating 
sometimes  for  aloft  This  Is  only  what 
might  be  expected  from  statistics  re- 
lating to  such  phenomena  wbere  they 
occur  In  greater  earnest  In  other  parts 
of  the  globe. 

It  Is  clastical  history  how  doBt-sbow- 
ers  have  arisen  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  and  descended  again  on  vessels 
tax  out  on  the  Atlantic:  bow  Scotland 
has  been  visited  by  a  storm  of  pomlce 
AftirU  which  WBS  supposed  to  have  bod 
Its  origin  In  Vesuvius;  bow  showers  of 
flsb  or  of  frogs  have  descended  from 
tbe  sky.  baring  been  swept  into  lofty 
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regions  entangled  In  the  bosom  of  a 
.  wind-whirl  sufficient  to  bear  them 
Wbith«r  It  listed.  The  dust  of  Kraka- 
tao,  committed  to  the  lofty  winds  by 
tbe  force  of  Its  own  eruption  In  1883, 
travelled  over  tbe  globe  In  outward 
conrees  almost  without  limit  before 
setHlng  to  earth  weeks  or  months,  or, 
possibly,  years  afterwards. 

I  would,  tb»).  Insist  that  where  winds 
ore  being  distinctly  traced  as  bearing 
down  on  the  British  Isles,  and  tbelr  ar- 
rival confidently  foretold  by  competent, 
meteorologists,  wo  should  refrain  from 
any  asaertloit  that  they  have  mfacar- 
rled  simply  because  we  may  experience 
calm  Instead  of  wind,  or  because  the 
wind  that  stirs  the  trees  may  not  blow 
from  the  predicted  direction.  If  it  be 
only  the  weather  vane  that  gives  the  lie 
tv  tbe  official  forecast,  we  have  no  right 
to  base  any  censure  on  Its  testimony 
alone.  All  tbe  while,  and  with  very 
strong  probability,  tbe  predicted  wind 
may  be  practically  present  with  us 
overhead,  or  not  far  to  seek. 

Were  we  but  further  advanced  In 
oSrlal  Investigation  and  better  equipped 
with  aerostatic  appliances;  were  rea- 
sonable researches  In  tbe  upper  air 
scientifically  and  systematically  carried 
on,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
should  soon  make  Important  advances 
In  that  branch  of  meteorology  wbtcb  Is 
of  chief  moment  In  a  sea-girt  country. 
Already  for  some  years  this  all-lm' 
portant  department  of  physics  has  re- 
ceived something  like  the  attention  It 
deserve*  both  In  America  and  on  tbe 
Oontlnent  and  It  Is  certainly  b>  be  re- 
gretted that  we  do  not,  at  least,  recog- 
nize tbe  duty  of  our  own  co-operation. 
JoAn  U.  Bacon. 
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Tbe  abatement  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  science  among  the  tblnklng  public, 
and  the  Bnbstltntlon  of  a  vague  long- 
ing for  tbe  splritnal,  wblch  explain 
hov  realistic  art  In  general  has  ceased 
to  be  In  favor,  Bofilce,  no  doubt  to 
acconnt  for  tbe  failure  of  tbe  natural- 
istic novel  In  particular.  Tet,  there 
were  other  reasons  besides,  reasons  of 
a  purelj  literary  order,  why  this  kind 
of  novel  was  bound  to  disappear. 

As  a  reaction  against  the  excessive 
Individualism  of  the  Bomantlclsts  who 
found  In  tbemselves.  In  their  sensibil- 
ity or  their  fancy,  the  whole  matter 
and  Inspiration  of  their  books,  natural- 
ism seemed  full  of  promise.  It  brought 
'  men  back  to  a  healthier  and  more 
fmltful  conception  of  art  by  awaken- 
ing In  them  an  Interest  In  their  fellow- 
creatnres,  and  by  setting  open  before 
their  eyes  the  wealth  of  beauty  and 
tmtb  which  real  nature,  real  society, 
and  real  life  contain.  Balzac,  tn  bis 
"ComMIe  Hnmalne."  has  given  the 
measure  of  what  might  have  been 
achieved  by  naturalism,  by  a  wise  and 
not  overpowering  nataralism.  It  Is  he 
who  embodies  In  Its  happiest  form  the 
true  spirit  of  the  reaction,  although— 
or  rather  because — he  was  bom  some 
twenty-flve  years  too  early  to  be  In- 
fluenced by  the  doctrine  of  the  new 
school.  As  far  back  as  1830,  the  gold- 
en age  of  Romanticism,  he  Illustrated. 
In  what  masterly  fashion  everybody 
knows,  the  principle  which  the  nntural- 
Ists  afterwards  advocated,  'Tout  «( 
mature  d  lititratute,"  and  his  accuracy 
of  observation  so  scrupulously  ex- 
plored all  classes  of  men  and  all  kinds 
of  manners  that  his  books  have  been 
called  "The  greatest  store  of  docn- 
ments  we  possess  on  human  nature." 


If  the  novelists  who  wrote  about  1800 
bad  only  followed  In  his  path,  the  fato 
of  the  naturalistic  novel  would  have 
been  widely  dllTerent  Unluckily  these, 
from  the  flrst,  set  up  as  reformers,  and 
as  is  the  wout  of  reformers  when  they 
get  the  upper  hand,  they  carried  their 
reform  to  tbe  extreme.  The  Roman- 
ticists had  forgotten  or  Ignored  tiifr 
world  around  them;  they.  In  their  turn, 
bent  upon  relnatalllng  truth  and  reality 
in  literature,  forgot  or  Ignored  every- 
thing but  that  world.  ObservatloD 
with  them  was  not,  as  It  bad  been 
with  Balzac,  an  auxiliary  of  Invention; 
they  limited  tbeir  task  to  the  exclusive 
notation  of  facts  and  objects. 

The  consequences  of  this  rigorism 
were  disastrous,  as  may  well  be  im- 
agined. First  of  all  It  singularly  nar- 
rowed tbe  range  of  the  novel;  It  de- 
prived It  of  a  most  essential  element 
of  Interest-^MiyGhology.  Psychology 
In  the  hands  of  a  Dovellst  can  never  be 
more  than  an  Interpretation  of  ab- 
stract forces  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined or  measured  In  the  concrete, 
and  an  attempt  to  analyze  and  recon- 
struct their  combined  action  on  the 
will.  But  the  naturalist  does  not  a1- 
.  low  himself  to  venture  out  of  the  rent 
on  such  interpretations;  of  the  inner 
man  therefore  he  wtiJ  not  see  more 
than  what  can  be  read  In  the  face  or 
gathered  from  the  attitude,  and  of  the 
numberless  motives  which  prompt  hu- 
man action  he  only  reckons  those 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  exterior 
and  material  circumstances.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  It  follows  naturally  that 
the  type  of  humanity  he  sets  forth  In 
bis  works  should  be  very  simple  and 
elementary.  A  man  endowed  with 
strong  emotional  and  Intellectual  fac- 
ulties would  be  but  an  indllTerent  sub- 
ject for  him;  whereas  another  Indlvld- 
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nal  at  little  mental  and  moral  deTelop- 
ment,  who  Is  entirely  goTemed  by  een- 
satlooB.  and  wbose  whole  existence  Is 
determined  by  the  mUl«u  In  which  be 
moveB,  affords  him  splendid  opportu- 
nities of  mlnote  deacrlptloDS.  He  Is, 
therefore,  above  all  the  painter.  It  not 
of  tbe  groteaque  as  some  critics  would 
have  It,  at  least  of  the  mean  and  tbe 
commonplace. 

With  regard  to  the  formal  treatment 
of  tbe  novel,  tbe  naturalist  la  almost 
aa  awkwardly  fettered.  We  bare  seen 
tbat  bis  conception  of  art  conflnes  him 
exclusively  to  descriptive  narration. 
Now  tbls  mode  of  narration  would  be 
objectionable  enough  had  It  no  otber 
drawback  than  to  breed  monotony  In 
tbe  long  run;  but  there  Is  mote  to  say 
against  It:  Its  greatest  fault  la  that  It 
lacks  botb  plot  and  characters,  and, 
conseqaently,  mangles  the  interest 
Take  tbe  narrator  for  what  be  pro- 
fesses to  be,  a  mirror  between  reality 
and  bis  readers;  tbe  mirror  will  send 
na  successive  reflections— let  them  even 
be  perfect  reflections— of  moments  of 
life  or  fragments  of  the  world,  but 
bowever  closely  strung  up  together, 
these  successive  reflections  will  fall  to 
give  tbe  Impression  of  a  whole,  nor  will 
they  easily  be  worked  up  Into  the  syn- 
thesis through  which  alone  events  and 
physiognomies  can  revive.  Descrip- 
tive narration  Is  of  necessity  analytic; 
granted  that  analysis  Is  a  powerful 
Instrument  of  scientific  Investigation, 
like  dissection  for  the  anatomist,  It  Is 
certainty  not  any  more  than  dissection, 
a  direct  means  of  artistic  creation. 

This  perpetual  confusion  of  science 
and  art.  which  Is  at  tbe  root  of  the 
naturalistic  doctrine,  had  one  more 
sorry  consequence.  Tbe  novelist,  ac- 
cepting sdentlflc  methods  for  tbe  sake 
of  exactness,  denied  himself  the  right 
to  show  bis  feelings;  his  personality  la 
entirely  absent  from  bis  works.  Wbat- 
ever  may  be  tbe  horror  or  tbe  sadness 


of  his  subject,  he  must  not  appear  to 
be  moved  by  It;  bis  attitude  toward  tbe 
vices  of  men  or  their  misery  Is  as  Im- 
passive as  tbat  of  tbe  pbyslclan  who 
studies  a  disease.  Thus  Action,  al- 
ready dispossessed  of  psychology,  lim- 
ited In  Its  form  to  description.  Is,  un- 
der tbe  pretence  of  impartiality,  left 
without  tbe  last  resource  of  emotion, 
and  is  likely  to  become  cold  as  tbe 
ofllclal  report  of  an  accident— unless 
It  sncceeds  (as  was  tbe  case  with  Mau- 
PBBSant,  thanks  to  bis  marvellons  gift 
of  coloring)  In  being  as  Impressive  as 
reality  Itself. 

Tbe  wonder  Is  not  that,  with  so  many 
feathers  plucked  from  Its  wings,  tbe 
naturalistic  novel  should  have  bad  so 
abort  and  generally  so  low  a  flight  but 
rather  that  it  sboald  have  risen  to  any 
height  at  alL  And  yet  It  did,  at  least 
once.  "Madame  Bovary,"  the  flrst  In 
time  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  of  the 
naturalistic  novels,  was.  In  tbe  fullest 
aense  of  the  word,  a  masterpiece.  With 
tbe  InstlQct  of  true  genius,  rtanbert 
found  at  once  the  best  possible  matter 
of  his  book;  there  was  nothing  In  It  be- 
yond the  reach  of  pure  description;  tbe 
characters  were  types  of  unconscious 
mediocrity  absorbed  In  tbe  humdrum 
of  dally  life;  the  heroine  herself,  a  fine 
but  Billy  woman,  whose  moral  life  was 
the  prolongation  of  what  she  felt  In 
her  flesb;  tbe  events,  tbough  tragical, 
brought  on  by  mere  physical  causes. 
But  at  the  same  time,  tbls  novel, 
which  Is  properly  the  epic  of  tbe  vul- 
gar, seems  to  have  entirely  ex- 
hausted all  the  available  matter  of 
naturalism,  as  though  all  tbe  stones 
destined  to  [lave  tbe  way  bad  been 
used  In  rearing  a  triumphal  entry. ' 
Neither  Flaubert  thougb  be  tried  hard 
all  bis  life,  nor  his  followers,  though 
many  of  them  did  not  lack  power,  ever 
came  across  such  a  subject  again,  or 
else  ever  succeeded  In  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  a  tyrannic  method. 

CTuit.  R.  Lepetit. 
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In  Judging  tbe  TransTaal— Dot  mere- 
ly from  the  German  outlook — the  points 
of  view  are  detenu InaUve.  the  ethical 
and  the  political  one;  In  the  confoslon 
and  mingling  of  the  two  Ilea  the  foun- 
dation of  much  ahBcnrit7  and  perplex- 
lt7.  The  BoerB.  by  their  own  sweat 
and  blood,  in  severe  conflict  with  the 
wilderness  and  its  Inhabitants,  have 
won  a  home,  and  it  Is  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  eympathles  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  ehoold  be  with 
them  In  their  defence  of  it  against 
Encllsh  greed.  The  probably  nndenl- 
able  fact  of  a  government  which  great- 
ly needs  betterment,  can  In  no  wise 
prevent  thla. 

Since  the  first  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  bj  England  in  the  year  ISTT, 
there  have  been  constant  attempts  by 
the  Bngllsh  to  rule  the  country  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  we  are  probably 
not  wrong  In  recognizing  among  the 
motives  of  these  efforts,  besides  the  im- 
perialistic tendencies  of  the  British 
fltatesmen  and  cabinet,  that  is,  the  idea 
of  the  establishment  of  a  confedera- 
tion of  states  In  South  Africa  nndor 
English  supremacy,  the  more  or  less 
hidden  desires  of  English  capitalists, 
mine  owners,  and  adventurers,  to  use 
for  Mr.  CecU  Rhodes  and  his  comrades 
the  same  appellation  which  was  for- 
merly officially  bestowed  open  the 
founders  of  the  Englisli  Empire  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Jameson's  raid  Into  the  Transvaal, 
the  almost  total  escape  from  punlsb- 
ment  of  the  English  officers  who  took 
part  In  it,  and  the  farce  played  before 
and  by  the  parliamentary  commission 
of  Investigation,  aroused  by  no  means 
unjustiflable    excitement    and    Indlg- 
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nation  thronghont  Continental  drclea, 
which,  within  the  last  few  months, 
received  fresh  food  from  the  attitude 
of  the  Engllah  government  and  press 
In  tbe  negotiations  with  the  Transvaal 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

If  Talleyrand's  definition  of  diplo- 
macy as  tbe  ^plication  of  sonnd  com- 
mon aense  to  public  affairs  Is  Juat,  It 
can  only  be  aald  that,  in  the  'negotia- 
tions with  tbe  Transvaal,  diplomacy 
has  played  a  thoroughly  subordinate  . 
part;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's energy,  by.  which  be  succeed- 
ed In  imposiuK  his  own  will  upon  his 
less  positive  and  reluctant  colleagues 
haa  been  the  determining  element.  Tbe 
support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Eng- 
llah press,  especially  tbe  Times,  which, 
during  the  Jameson  raid,  played  an 
absolutely  Irritating  part,  aided  tbe 
efforts  to  divert  English  public  opinion 
from  tbe  actual  conditions,  and  Bx  It 
upon  the  point  at  wblcb  the  desires 
of  tbe  Imperialist  party  culminate,  tba) 
Is,  the  destmctlon  of  tbe  Dntcb  re- 
publics as  Independent  states. 

To  have  perceived  this  plainly  as  tbe 
final  goal  of  British  policy,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  decisive  conflict  which 
for  decades  has  been  recognised  as 
Inevitable,  Is  clearly  a  merit  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment of  the  two  Boer  republics. 
Therefore,  It  Is  pure  hypocrisy  for  the 
English  to  regard  and  declare  tbe 
Transvaal  ultimatum  the  cause  at  the 
outbreak  of  tbe  war;  the  war  had 
already  become  inevitable,  and  It 
would  have  been  unpardonable  tolly 
on  the  part  of  the  Boers  to  wait,  before 
arming,  until  the  English  had  complet- 
ed their  preparations  and  then  made 
their  demands. 

But  the  Incidents  In  South  Africa 
again  strikingly  confirm  the  accuracy 
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of  Prince  Bismarck's  atatement  tbat 
IKdltlcal  and  military  uoTemeuts  muKt 
go  hand  In  hand,  to  avoid  dlsappolnt- 
monta  and  defeata.  As  In  the  year 
1866,  Aiutnan  diplomacy  had  reached 
war,  while  military  preparations  were 
etui  far  behind,  the  same  spectacle  Is 
now  repeated  In  England,  where  diplo- 
macy caused  a  breach,  while  In  regard 
to  military  matters  everything  was 
yet  to  be  accomplished.  Thus.  It  t>e- 
came  possible  for  the  Boers  to  overrun 
large  tracts  of  British  territory,  and, 
even  though  their  success  against  the 
British  troops  already  In  the  field 
should  be  only  partial,  they  can  mate- 
rially Impede  and  delay  the  advance 
of  English  re-inforcements  hy  destroy- 
ing their  railroads  and  bridges. 

If  the  sympathy  of  wide  circles  for 
the  little  band  of  Boers  who  did  not 
shrink  from  entering  Into  t>attle  with 
Imperial  England  Is  thoroughly  natural 
and  Intelligible,  the  political  situation, 
la  spite  of  all  the  outcry  of  small  Ger- 
man and  agrarian  parties,  must  be  con- 
sidered esclaslvely  from  the  practical 
standpoint  Sentiment  alone  forms  no 
policy,  at  least  no  good  one,  but— un- 
less we  desire  to  ezpose  ourselves  to 
severe  disappointments  and  defeats 
—we  must  duly  weigh  all  the 
chances  which  may  follow  the 
transition  from  diplomatic  to  mili- 
tary action,  that  ts,  must  draw 
up  a  profit  and  loss  account,  and,  after 
mature  consideration:,  reach  farther 
decisions,  if  the  gentlemen  who  offer 
resolutions  and  have  them  adopted  in 
public  assemblies  would  first  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  the  consequences 
which  must  follow  the  practical  exe- 
cution of  their  wishes,  they  would 
spare  themselves  and  others  a  great 
deal  of  very  unnecessary  labor.  In  the 
present  state  of  aOairs,  Germany  can 
only  stand  in  the  position  of  a  neutral 
toward  the  conflict  In  South  Africa; 
what  tasks  may  arise  for  her  In  the 


future,  from  the  conditions  there,  can- 
not be  foreseen. 

Numerically  considered,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  sac- 
cess  of  England,  though  probably  at 
the  cost  of  needlessly  heavy  sacrlflcea 
of  men  and  money,  yet  there  are  possi- 
bilities which  might  change  the  sitoa- . 
tlon  in  favor  of  the  Boers.  Among : 
these  might  be  the  chance  of  the  out- 
break of  the  plsgue  In  the  British . 
army,  a  chance  which  has  placed  other 
armies— we  need  only  remember  the  : 
Rasso-Turklsh  campaign  of  1828-29— la 
the  worst  possible  situation  against 
far  weaker  adversaries. 

But  even  a  complete  military  success 
of  the  British  troops,  unless  It  led  to 
a  reconciliation  Iwtween  the  contend- 
ing nationalities  and  systems,  would 
impose  upon  England  tasks  which  she 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  perform  con- 
tinuously. 

A  permanent  garrison  of  40-50.000 
men  In  South  Africa  would  require  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  English  army 
that  very  soon  a  comprehensive  change 
of  the  British  military  system  would 
be  needed.  Then  the  time  will  come 
when  the  nation  will  have  to  answer 
the  question  whether  the  solution  of 
the  Sooth  African  difficulty  by  the  fu- 
sion of  the  various  elements  existing 
there  might  not  have  been  accom- 
plished in  a  cheaper  and  more  blood- 
less way.  The  conviction  forces  Itself 
upon  the  unprejudiced  observer  that 
the  more  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  foreigners,  and  the  Intermarriages 
between  the  members  of  the  various 
nationalities  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  or  decades,  naturally  and 
Inevitably  produce  a  preponderance  of 
the  English  element,  and  that  It  would 
have  been  better  to  seek  an  under- 
standing upon  the  basis  of  concessions 
made  by  the  Boers,  rather  than  upon 
military  Huccesses. 

The  dream  of  a  military  promenade 
to  Pretoria  ranlsbed  long  ago.  the  ex- 
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nltation  orer  tbe  Domlna.!  rlctorles  at 
Glencoe  and  Elandslaagte  baa  died 
away,  and  tbe  coDBclouBaesB  tbat.  even 
In  the  most  favorable  case,  still  greater 
sacrifices  will  become  neceaaary,  la 
beglnalDg  to  cast  Its  shadow  over  Bag- 
land.  But  the  most  algnlflcant  fact 
of  all  1b  probablj  tbe  feeling  In  Con- 
tinental circles,  that  too  epeedy  and 
easy  a  victory  for  England  would  be 
more  Inimical  to  nnlreraal  p«ace  than 
a  prolongation  of  tbe  straggle.  It  la 
not  envy  and  Jealousy,  especially  Id 
DtntadM  B*nM. 


Germany,  which  evoke  this  feeling,— 
the  victors  in  three  wars,  and  the  enc- 
cessfol  competitors  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  can  witness  any  good 
fortune  of  other  nations  without  Jeal- 
ousy,—but  the  convlctloD  that  laurels 
too  eaally  won  would  prevent  Bngllsb 
Imperialists  from  appreclatins  actual 
circumstances,  and  might,  therefore, 
cause  farther  conflicts,  which  Oer- 
many  would  be  unable  to  witness  as 
quietly  as  the  battles  In  South  Africa. 
if.  con  Brandt. 


RICHARD  DODDRIDGE  BLACKMORE. 
DiKD  20tB  Ja»uabt,  1900. 

A  strong,  calm,  steadfast,  single-hearted  soul, 
Sincere  as  Truth,  and  tender  like  a  maid, 
He  lived  as  one  whom  nothing  could  persuade 

Prom  reticence  and  manly  self-control. 

Insight  and  humor,  and  the  rhythmic  roll 
Of  antique  lore,  hia  fertile  fancies  sway'd. 
And  with  their  various  eloquence  array'd 

His  sterling  Bngllsh,  pure  and  clean  and  whole. 


Fair  Nature  mourns  bim  now,  as  well  she  may 

eo  apt  a  pupil  and  m  close  a  friend; 
But  what  of  us,  who  tbiough  bis  lifelong  day 

Knew  him  at  home,  and  loved  blm  to  the  aid? 
One  thing  we  know:  that  Lore's  transcend^t  name 
Is  Unk'd  with  his,  and  with  his  bonor'd  fame. 
ic   Atbeniciim.  Arthur  Iftinbit. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  MICMAC  HAID  IN  ACADIE." 


At  first  he  bad  stood  Inactive,  sick 
vltb  pity  and  Impotence;  but  at  the 
first  sign  of  living  bumonltr  In  the 
dark  cottages,  Caspar  made  up  bis 
mind  what  to  do.  Tbe  largest  of  the 
bouses  was  Just  before  him.  Springing 
through  the  open  door,  he  stumbled 
over  two  prone  and  writblag  figures 
in  the  passage.  The  glare  from  the 
stacks  showed  blm  a  painted  Miemac 
and  a  white  man  In  his  shirt,  locked  In 
a  death  grip.  This  was  no  afCair  of 
his.  He  slipped  past,  darted  up  a  nar- 
row stairway,  and  found  himself  be- 
fore two  doors — one  open  and  one  shut- 
To  tbe  shut  one  be  tamed  with  a  flash 
of  thought  that  here,  perhaps,  be  might 
be  in  time. 

Tbe  door  was  bolted,  but  snapped 
open  as  his  shoulder  surged  against  it; 
and  he  paused  upon  the  threshold. 

The  lltUe  room  was  brUllanUy  alight 
from  a  blazeof  hay  Just  before  tbe  win- 
dow. Against  one  wall  was  a  low  bed. 
He  had  a  vision  of  a  young  girl  start- 
ing up  from  the  pillow,  her  great  eyes 
wild  with  fear,  her  face  whitely  gleam- 
ing with  a  wild  glory  of  red-gold  hair. 
A  cry  froze  on  her  lips,  and  she 
clutched  at  the  blankets  as  If  to  try  to 
bide  some  small  form  that  lay  between 
her  aud  tbe  walL 

At  this  moment,  another  door,  op- 
posite to  Caspar,  burst  open,  and  a 
savage    darted    In.    His    fierce    black 
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eyes  fell  on  tbe  bed,  and,  with  a 
whoop,  he  pounced  forward,  scalplng- 
knife  In  band.  The  girl  cowered,  shud- 
dering, and  hid  her  face. 

But  Qaspar  was  there  as  soou  as  tbe 
savage.  With  bis  left  hand  he  caught 
the  uplifted  wrist,  and  the  stroke 
never  fell.  Under  the  raised  arm  his 
long  knife  shot  home  to  the  hilt,  driven 
hotly.  Tbe  redskin  dropped  with  a 
deep,  gasping  grunt. 

Oaspar  rolled  the  limp  body  under  tbe 
bed.  The  girl,  who  had  looked  up  in 
time  to  see  the  end  of  the  swift  en- 
counter, was  gazing  at  him  In  bewil- 
derment. 

"Quick,  mademoiselle!  Get  upl 
Come!  Tbere'U  be  others  here  on  the 
Instant!" 

He  ordered  sharply,  tbrustlug  Into 
her  bands  a  heavy,  woollen  skirt  which 
lay  on  a  chair  near  by. 

She  bad  her  wits  about  her  in  a 
moment 

"No,"  she  answered.  "Save  hJm  if 
you  canT'  and,  pulling  aside  the  cover- 
ing, she  showed  blm  a  rosy  child 
asleep  beside  her. 

Caspar's  Jaw  set  like  iron. 

"Jesu-Marle!"  he  vowed  between  bis 
teeth,  "I  win  save  yon  both.  But  It 
will  be  hard!    Come!    Come!" 

And  hastily  rolling  tbe  little  one  In 
the  blanket,  he  snatched  him  up  and 
turned  to  the  door  by  which  he  had 
entered.  Tbe  girl,  meanwhile,  had 
slipped  small,  white  feet  into  tbe  shoes 
which  lay  by  tbe  bed,  thrown  on  the 
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skirt  defttr,  floug  a  qnllt  over  ber 
bead  and  shonlderB,  and  was  at  bis 
Bide  without  a  further  word.  ETcn 
In  that  desperate  moment  Caspar  glo- 
ried In  her  self-controL 

"How  onr  women  would  have 
shrieked!"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  bundle  on  his  left  arm  began  to 
Bqulrm  awkwardly,  and  muffled  cries 
came  from  wltbln  It  He  turned,  and 
thrust  It  into  the  girl's  arms  with  a 
quick  movement. 

"Keep  him  quiet,"  he  muttered— 
though,  In  truth,  there  seemed  little 
need  for  silence,  for  the  red  light  was 
one  quaTerlng  horror  of  Fells,  shrieks, 
and  curses,  penetrated  sharply  with  a 
musket  shot  now  and  tbeik  As  the 
girl  took  the  child  a  brief  lull  In  the 
uproar  let  ber  bear  deep  groans  from 
a  neighboring  room. 

"Ob.  that  Is  my  uncle's  room:"  she 
gasped,  begltmlDg  to  tremble  violently, 
aud  leaning  against  the  wall.  But  In  a 
Be«ind  she  was  firm  again,  and  fol- 
lowed steadily  with  the  child  In  her 
arms. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  opened  a 
smalt,  wIndowleBB  closet;  and  Into  this, 
perceiving  the  approach  of  several  sav- 
ages by  the  front  door,  Oaapar  pushed 
his  charges.  He  took  his  stand  In  the 
entrance,  leaning  Indifferently  against 
the  door-post  His  musket,  hitherto 
imused.  Its  one  charge  guarded  for  a 
supreme  emergency,  rested  In  bis  left 
arm.  His  right  hand  lay  on  the  handle 
of  his  sheathed  knife.  "Huh?"  grunted 
the  foremost  savage,  inquiringly,  while 
the  others  passed  on.  He  peered  over 
Caspar's  shoulder  Into  the  thick  shad- 
ows of  the  closet  Then  be  attempted^ 
to  push  past  but  the  young  man's  el- 
bow, lerked  forward  ungently,  balked 
him.  The  savage  grunted  again  with 
resentment  and  half  raised  his  hat- 
chet; but  Caspar's  cold  gaze  made  blm 
hesitate. 

"Jfy  business,  brotherl  Co  on!"  was 
tie  curt  command;  and,  after  an  angry 


pause,  the  redskin  followed  bis  fellows 
up  the  stairs. 

The  moment  he  disappeared,  Caspar 
turned,  clutched  the  girl's  arm,  and 
dragged  her  at  a  run  out  of  the 
door.  Into  the  lurid  street.  There  he 
paused;  and  they  walked  as  If  there 
were  no  need  of  haste,  straight  down 
the  middle  of  the  street.  A  savage  In 
the  doorway  opposite  eyed  them  curi- 
ously, but  not  recognizing  Caspar  In 
his  war  paint  supposed  his  brother 
savage  knew  bis  business.  Then  three 
yelling  redskins  ran  past  hard  on  the 
heels  of  a  half-naked  and  unarmed 
white  man.  who  fled  with  chalk  face 
and  mad  eyes  of  horror.  As  they 
passe<I.  one  of  the  redskins  aimed  a 
slash  at  the  girl  with  his  knife;  but 
his  arm  was  caught  by  Caspar  with  a 
wrench  that  nearly  snapped  it  and 
with  a  cry  of  pain  and  astoiilsbmwt 
he  ran  on.  not  stopping  to  investigate 
the  mystery. 

A  minute  more,  and  the  fugitives 
found  themselves  opposite  a  lane 
which  led  down  between  some  burning 
outbuildings  to  a  spur  of  thick  wood- 
land. Here  they  turned;  but  as  they 
did  so,  two  savages  stepped  out  from 
the  nearest  house,  to  which  they  had 
set  fire,  and  stood  squarely  la  their 
path.  Btmnltaneonsly  they  caught  at 
the  bundle  in  the  girl's  arms.  But, 
quick  as  a  flash,  Caspar  swept  her  be- 
hind blm. 

"Mine!"  said  he,  curtly  and  coolly, 
warning  them  off  with  a  gesture. 
"Have  a  care,  brothers." 

"Huh!  Chief  Cope  say  no  captives 
this  time!"  said  one  of  the  savages, 
while  the  other  stood  Irresolutely  look- 
ing on. 

"But  I  say  captives,"  rejoined  Cas- 
par, in  a  haughty  voice.  "If  Chief 
Cope  objects,  he  can  talk  to  me  by  and 
by.  I  am  Caspar  Le  Marchand,  and 
am  minding  my  own  business.  Go 
you  about  yours,  brothers." 

Tbe  two  savages     looked    at    each 
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otli«r,  uud  then  at  Gaspar'e  stesily 
eres  confronting  tbem. 

"We  want  our  share,  brother,"  grum- 
1)led  tbe  apokesman. 

"You  shall  have  that^the  scalp-mon- 
<7>"  replied  Gaapar.  with  a  eneer.  "One 
Here  tounioto  to  each  ol  you  I  vrlll 
pay.  Come  to  me  for  It,  at  Grand  Pr6, 
when  you  will." 

"How  we  know7  The  French  lie, 
sometlmeB,  eh,  what!"  objected  tbe 
Bavage. 

"The  Black  Le  UarchandB  don't  lie." 
answered  Caspar,  sternly.  "I  will  pay 
you.    Go!" 

And  tbey  went.  Judging  this  French- 
man one  111  to  thwart  Caspar  fetched 
II  deep  breath  of  relief,  as  he  led  the 
plrl  with  her  silent  burden  down  the 
lane,  safe  out  of  the  glaring  ezcKMtire 
of  the  street.  The  heat  was  stifling  as 
they  passed  between  the  biasing  sheds, 
but  he  Judged  the  worst  of  the  peril 
was  behind  him.  From  a  noticeable 
cbaage  In  the  character  of  the  shouts 
and  yells  that  rent  the  air,  he  knew 
that  certain  supplies  of  potent  New 
England  rum  had  been  discovered,  and 
that  for  a  time  tbe  raiders  would  have 
other  things  than  dry  pursuit  to  think 
of. 

But  he  congratulated  himself  too 
soon.  One  pair  of  vlndictiTe  eyes,  at 
least  had  seen  him  turn  Into  the  lane, 
and  had  been  concerned  that  Chief 
Cope's  order,  "All  scalps;  no  captives," 
should  be  enforced.  The  girl's  quick 
ear  caught  a  footfall  ttehlnd  her.  She 
glanced  back,  and,  sadden  as  light 
swung  herself,  with  a  warning  cry. 
around  in  front  of  her  protector.  Gas- 
par  wheeled  In  his  tracks,  and  faced 
a  huge  savage,  whose  knife  dripped 
blood  still  streaming. 

For  several  seconds  the  two  eyni 
each  other  In  silence.  But  Caspar 
would  not  waste  time  in  such  an  ex- 
tremity. 

"I  don't  want  to  kill  you,"  said  he, 
no  longer  cool  and  masterful,  but  be- 


ginning to  lose  himself  In  rage.  "Don't 
Interfere  with  me.    Be  offl" 

Losing  control  of  himself,  be  lost 
control  of  his  opponent 

"Ugh:"  snarled  the  savage.  "Aca- 
dian no  goodi"  and  made  a  lightning 
pass  at  him.  But  Gaspar  had  the  eye 
and  hand  which  work  quicker  than  tbe 
brain  oas  order  them.  Ere  that  stroke 
formed  Itself  he  swerved  lightly,  and 
tbe  muEEle  of  his  musket  shooting  up- 
ward, caught  tbe  redskin  Just  below 
the  cblD.  His  head  and  both  hands 
flew  np,  and,  as  he  staggered  back- 
ward, Caspar  swung  tbe  butt  In  a 
short  circle  so  that  It  fetched  him  ter- 
rifically In  the  ribs. 

'"That  fellow  will  not  trouble  na  any 
further,"  he  explained  to  the  girl,  as 
he  eyed  the  painted  heap  la  the  gut- 
ter. Less  than  a  minute  more,  and 
tbey  were  within  the  shadow  of  the 
ancient  woods.  Tbe  girl  sank  half- 
fainting  at  tbe  foot  of  a  tree,  but  Gas- 
par  palled  her  to  her  feet. 

"No,  no,"  he  muttered,  sternly,  "yon 
must  not  break  down  now!  You  have 
been  wonderful,  wonderfully  brave 
and  strong,  mademoiselle;  but  you 
must  keep  It  up.  We  may  be  f<dlowed. 
We  must  get  away  this  Instant!" 

"Yes,  I  will  be  strong.  I  will  do  any- 
thing you  bid  me,  air,"  she  answered, 
leaning  upon  bim  for  a  moment,  but 
Btlll  firmly  clutching  the  child,  who, 
meanwhile,  had  got  his  little,  yellow 
head  from  the  smother  of  blanket  and 
was  watching  Gaspar  with  round,  blue, 
wondering  eyes. 

"I'll  carry  him  now."  said  Gaspar; 
and  the  little  fellow  came  to  him  read- 
ily, laughing  and  rubbing  the  paint 
from  bis  cheek  wiib  delighted  fingers. 

"You  take  the  musket"  he  continued. 
"Could  you  use  it  at  need,  mademoi- 
selle—or— not  madame?" 

"No,  not  madame,"  she  answered, 
tbe  faintest  color  returning  to  her 
white  cheek.  "He  is  my  little  cousin— 
alas!  an  orphan  now,  as  I  have  been 
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since  a  child  like  bltn!  Bat  ae  for  this" 
—and  she  examined  the  mnsket  with  a 
brave  face— "yes,  I  can  use  It,  sir;  and 
vlU  flgbt  beside  yon,  \t  you  will  let 
me.  But  how  do  you  come  to  be 
among  those  fleuds,  and  painted  as 
one  of  them  7  Oh,  no — why  Ai  I  ask 
questions,  Instead  of  Just  thanking 
God  on  my  knees  that  you  vxrt  among 

She  knelt,  but  was  up  again  before 
Caspar  could  bid  her  take  a  more  con- 
Ten  lent  season  for  her  devotions. 
Through  the  woods  they  pressed 
breathlessly,  Ull  first  the  babel  behind 
them  died  out,  and,  at  last,  the  glare 
of  the  burning  grew  dim;  and  then, 
with  the  earliest  rose  of  dawn  they 
came  out  upon  the  marshes,  and  saw, 
not  halt  a  league  away,  the  low  ram- 
parts of  Fort  Lawrence. 

As  they  loumeyed  now  at  an  easier 
pace,  G  a  spar's  eyes  could  not  keep 
themselves  from  the  strangely-clad 
but  wholly-bewllderlng  figure  at  bis 
side.  Her  calm,  her  marvellous  cour- 
age, the  confidence  of  her  white,  fine- 
chiselled  face,  the  wonder  of  her  hair 
aglow  in  the  early  light  were  a  revela- 
tion of  unguessed  womanhood  to  him. 
His  brain  fumed  with  a  thousand 
plans,  but  his  tongue  was  wisely  dumb. 

At  last  they  reached  the  foot  of  a 
gentle  slope,  some  half-mile  from  the 
fort  gates;  and  here  Caspar  stopped. 

"I  will  watch  you  safely  In,  mademoi- 


selle," said  he;  putting  the  child  back 
Into  her  arms  and  taking  his  musket. 
"But—" 

"My  name  is  Ruth,  sir,"  she  Inter- 
mpted.  "Yon  have  not  asked  It,  but  I 
hope  you  will  remember  It  a  little 
while.    Kuth  Allison,  sir." 

Caspar's  eyes  fiamed  upon  her,  and 
his  speech  grew  etammering. 

"Ruth— I  mean  mademoiselle,"  he 
cried— "I  will  not  go  up  to  the  fort 
now,  because  I  should  be  detained  for 
explanations,  and  I  must  make  the  ut- 
most haste  back  to  Crande  Pr£.  1 
must  get  my  house  sold  and  take  my 
mother  and  young  brother  to  a  place  of 
safety,  before  the  Black  AbbC  gets 
wind  of  my  part  In  this  night's  work. 
Then  1  must  see  you  again,  mademoi- 
selle, to  ask  if  you— if  you  and  the 
little  one— who  seems  to  love  me,  I 
think— are  recovered  after  these  hor- 
rors. Tou  will  stay  here,  will  you  not! 
And  I  may  come,  may  I  not?" 

"Surely  I  should  be  grleve<I,  indeed, 
if  your  Interest  In  those  you  have  saved 
were  not  enough  to  bring  yon,  sir," 
she  answered,  simply.  "And  for  your 
noble  courage — your  splendid — Oh,  sir, 
how  can  I  find  words  for  such  gener- 
osity?   God  will  surely  reward  you!" 

"I  pray,  mademoiselle,"  said  Caspar, 
In  a  low  voice,  turning  to  go,  "that  you 
will  not  leave  my  reward  altogether 
to  Cod." 


QUAINT  DtfTCH  RELICS." 


The  emblems  and  treasures  of  the 
old  guilds  were  delightful  to  look  at  I 
could  imagine  myself  back  In  Japan, 
where  I  used  to  see  the  potters,  bronae- 
smltbs^    and    Jewelen  "putting  their 

•Fiom  Tbc  American  In  Holland.  Br  WlUlam 
EUlDt  OrllB*.  CopTilfbt,  ISW,  t>r  Honsbton, 
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brains  into  their  work,"  and  showing 
Individual  taste  and  humor  In  their 
handicraft  Here  are  finely  carved 
boxes,  once  the  property  of  the  bakers', 
coopers'  and  shoemakers'  guilds,  used 
for  records  or  to  receive  the  gtfte  of 
the  benevolent  The  alms-box  of  the 
booksellers'    guild    Is    shaped  like  an 
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■com,  but  fllnce  "book"  la  from  beech, 

one  wonld  think  this  might  have  been 

In  the  form  of  a  beechnut.  The  butch- 
ers have  a  tablet.  On  a  hotelkecper's 
rtgn  la  a  picture  of  Christ  at  Emmaua 
bceaklng  bread,— a  favorite  subject 
with  Rembrandt.  I  am  glad  to  salute 
m.  brother  craft«man,  dust  or  turf 
thouxh  now  he  may  be  as  to  bla  body 
— one  Hendrlk  Muntlnghe,  who  made  a 
silver  coffee-pot  as  a  proof  piece  for  ad- 
mittance Into  the  Bllversmlths'  guild. 
The  rattan  handle,  non-conductor  of 
heat,  showed  that  be  h«d  some  regard 
for  the  nerves  of  the  lady  who  was  to 
pour  out  the  steaming  liquid. 

Here,  aa  daewhere  la  this  country  of 
heavy  drinkers,  one  Is  Impressed  with 
the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  boma, 
beaker%  goblets,  and  mngs.  These 
are  otder  than  tea  and  coffee-pota  and 
cnpa  and  aancers,  even  as  alcohol  la,  In 
Europe  at  least  older  than  thelne. 

In  old  GroD'Ingen.  It  seems,  the  conn- 
try  folk  were  mostly  of  Frisian,  and 
the  townspeople  largely  of  Baxoo 
origin.  Thie  province  1»  not  ao  rich  In 
heraldic  devices,  and  town  arms  are 
not  BO  nnmeroua  aa  In  the  two  Hol- 
lands, or  in  North  Braliant,  though  here 
are  not  a  few  seals  la  steel  and  silver. 

The  maps  show  bow  glorious  Qronlu- 
gen  appeared  In  the  old  days  of  war. 
Then,  with  her  mighty  moats,  Impos- 
ing gates,  and  sixteen  bastions,  she  de- 
fled  her  enemy.  History  here  moves 
In  procession  from  the  unlettered 
kntgbt  of  the  dim  past  to  the  present 
well-educated  private  soldier.  Prehla- 
toric  life  on  the  "terpen"  (here  calkd 
"wlerden^')  la  Illustrated  by  relics  bear- 
ing on  them  marks  of  buman  work- 
manahlp.  the  great  stag  horns  and 
bear's  teeth;  flutes,  combs,  styluses 
and  awls,  pickaxes  and  bammers, 
fashioned  from  bone;  chisels,  arrow 
and  spear  heads,  scrapers,  burnishers, 
and  cofflna  made  of  stone. 

Then  follows  the  age  of  bronze.  Here 
are    aclssore     and     bracelets,     sfaleia 
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bosses  and  scales,  weapons  to  tbrost, 
cut  and  shoot  with,  or  to  hurl.  In. 
Imagination  we  tramp  with  the  Bo- 
mans,  as  they  march  with  Drueus  or 
Coi:t>ulo,  look  out  from  the  tumuM  over 
the  North  Sea,  or  move  eastward  to 
their  destruction  at  Teuterberg.  In  the 
days  of  the  legions,  the  landscape  must 
have  been  vastly  different  from  onr 
time, — only  alternate  hard  land  and 
morass.  Here  are  coins,  copper  and 
silver,  the  soldler'a  honor-medala,  man- 
tle holders,  safety  pins,  and  knick- 
knacks  of  all  sorts,  once  made  In  Italy, 
and  dug  up  from  the  soil  of  thla  city. 

The  Christian  emblems  are  next  In 
order  of  time.  A  great  bapUsmal  font 
of  stone  from  Elenrum  la  big  enough 
for  Rfldbod  to  have  stood  In  knee  deep. 
On  this  very  day  we  find  that  the  jan- 
Itor'a  child,  In  his  play,  haa  bidden  hla 
toy  horse  and  wagon  ta  it  Another 
font  from  Dnrkweerd  l»  literally  « 
great  tub,  in  which  people  were  im- 
mersed. AiUber  ornaments  are  Abun- 
dant The  old  copper  chnrch  basins  are 
quaintly  engraved.  Indeed,  the  nnm* 
ber  of  basins  Is  wonderful.  In  tbe  days 
t>efore  forks,  and  even  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  flnger  trawls 
after  eating  were  a  thrice  dally  neces- 
sity, and  such  are  most  of  these  copper 
vessel  B  for  cleansing  hands  after 
meals.  Many  reldcs  are  snrvlvale  of 
tbe  Spanish  time,  auch  as  a  hooped 
cannon  or  bombardier  of  tbe  fifteenth 
century,  which  tumbled  Into  the  canal, 
slept  In  the  w>ii^  for  three  centuries, 
Xq  wake  up.  like  some  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
beside  the  Kmpp  cannon  of  to-day. 
Certain  iron  helmets  with  their  vlaors 
are  from  a  church,  which  might  al- 
most be  called  'nng-a-llng.  for  It  has 
the  tlntlnnabulouB  name,  Kerk  Te 
Tlnalllnse.  Near  the  headgear  are  old 
foflsll  gauntlets. 

The  age  of  tobacco  Is  well  Illustrated. 
Beside  tbe  ancient  pipes  Is  a  package 
of  the  weed  prepared  during  the 
French  rule,  when  the  product  of  Tlr- 
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glnla  was  the  monopoly  of  the  state. 
An  old  IroD  flreptace  back  shows  the 
AoQunclatloQ,  and  aootber,  Merctu? 
sitting  at  a  bellows. 

In  the  rear  of  the  University  a  bit  of 
old  fortlflcatlon  still  recalls  the  siege 
of  Gronlngen  by  the  Bishop  of  Mdn- 
ster,  ally  of  the  French  Louis  XIV. 
Then  It  was  that  the  phrase  "cheraox 
de  Frise"  came  into  military  lai^uage. 
The  wooden  abatis,  which  looked  like 
creatures  with  heads  and  legs,  were 
dnbbed  "horses  of  Frisla."  In  one 
form  or  another,  they  have  been  the 
hobby  of  defenders  ever  since.  I  saw 
miles  of  them  In  front  of  Lee's  In- 
trenchments.  Our  boys  remember  them 
well  before  Petersburg.  Such  war 
horses  mnet  be  foaght  with  fire  and 

In  much  later  time  the  Gronlngen 
attidents  formed  a  company  under  the 
banner  of  the  kingdom.  Here  Is  a  fig- 
ure of  a  Flsnkeur  of  1S30,  with  flint- 
lock musket,  on  whose  cap  front  Is  the 
orange  button,  the  crossed  sword  and 
file,  and  the  motto  "True  to  King  and 
Fatherland."  the  crown  bearing  the 
letter  W  for  King  William.  Many  of 
the  lads^  leaving  the  clsmroom,  fought 
In  the  war  of  1830.  Near  by  Is  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Metal  Cross  Union. 

A  reader  of  Hawthorne  Is  Interested 
In  seeing  a  picture  of  the  Eank,  or 
Scbendaa],  which  once  stood  In  ths 
great  market-place  of  the  city.      The 


word«  mean  "pillory"  or  "scandal- 
post" 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  Judg- 
ment seat,  and  the  Teutonic  <»dginal  of 
the  aame  which  Hawthorne,  In  his 
"Scarlet  Letter",  has  made  so  vivid  to 
ns.  Above  the  eeat,  with  Its  steps  and 
railing,  was  a  pole  rising  from  the 
centre,  with  the  figure  of  Justice  on  It* 
top.  In  the  old  Dutch  cities  the  mar- 
ket square— almost  always  an  open 
green  or  common— was  the  centre  <rf 
popular  gatherings  as  well  as  tat  pub- 
lic display  and  ofBcial  advertisement 
of  both  honor  and  shame.  The  Saxo- 
Frisians  introduced  this  feature  of 
town  life  into  England,  and  thence  their 
descendants  brought  it  Into  America. 

Looking  from  my  hotel  window  into 
the  market  square,  I  called  back  la 
Imagination  the  half-naked  Teutons  In 
skins,  the  Romans  In  shining  brass,  the 
first  Christian  missionaries  with  the 
cross,  the  Spaniards  In  their  steel,  the 
Dutch  liberators  and  their  English  al- 
lies. Each  of  these,  in  hla  turn,  was  a 
representative  of  his  day.  Now  at  last 
come  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
great  host  of  physicians  to  usher  In  the 
day  when  the  preservation  of  life  and 
the  saving  of  the  soul  shall  be  deemed 
more  Important  than  the  warricw's 
craft  and  the  trade  of  war.  So  may 
the  Netherlands  ever  love  the  victories 
of  peace,  and  our  country  ever  be  "The 
Great  Pacific  Power." 


IN  THE   COURTING  MEADOW.* 


Anon  came  the  benediction.  Gov- 
ernor, councillora,  commanders  and 
ministers  left  the  choir  and  paced  sol- 
emnly down  the  aisle;  the  maids  closed 
In  behind;  and  we,  who  had  lined  the 
walls,  tdilfting  from   one   heel  to   the 
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Other  for  a  long  two  hours,  brought  up 
the  rear,  and  so  passed  from  the 
church  to  a  fair  green  meadow  adja- 
cent thereto.  Here  the  company  dis- 
banded—the wearers  of  gold  lace  be- 
taking themselves  to  seats  erected  In 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  oak,  and  the 
minlstere,  of   whom    there   were  four. 
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bestowing  tfaemMlT««  behind  piriplts  of 
tnrf.  For  one  altar  and  one  clergyman 
conld  not  bope  to  dlepatcb  tbBt  day's 
bnslueM. 

Ab  for  tbe  maJda^  for  a  mlnnte  or 
m<x%  they  made  one  cluat  r;  tiien,  shyly 
or  with  langbter,  they  drifted  apart 
like  The, petals  of  a  wind-blown  rose, 
and  Bilk  doublet  and  hose  gave  chase. 
Five  ffilnntea  saw  the  goodly  company 
of  damsels  errant  and  wonld-be-brlde- 
grooms  scattered  far  and  near  otw  the 
smiling  meadow.  For  tbe  moat  part 
they  went  men  and .  maid,  bnt  the 
fairer  of  the  femlnlDe  cohut  had  rings 
of  clamorous  snltora  from  wbom  to 
chooae.  As  for  me,  I  walked  alone;  tat 
If  by  chance  I  neared  a  maid  she 
looked  (woman-like)  at  my  apparel 
first,  and  never  reached  my  face,  bnt 
sqnarely  turned  her  back.  So  disen- 
gaged. 1  felt  like  a  gneet  at  a  mask, 
and  In  aome  measare  enjoyed  the 
show,  though  with  an  uneasy  eon- 
scfousnesB  that  I  was  pledged  to  be- 
come, sooner  or  later,  a  part  of  tbe 
spectacle.  I  saw  a  sbepberdees,  fresh 
from  Arcadia,  wave  back  a  dozen  Im- 
portunate gallants,  then  throw  a  knot 
of  blue  rlblxin  iato  their  midst,  laugh 
with  glee  at  tbe  scramble  that  ensued, 
and  finally  march  off  with  the  wearer 
of  tbe  favor. .  I  saw  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  taQ  Jack  Pride,  who  lived  twelve 
miles  above  me,  blnsb  and  stammer, 
and  bow  again  and  again  to  a  millin- 
er's apprentice  of  a  girl,  not  five  feet 
high,  and  all  eyes,  who  dropped  a 
cnrteey  at  each  bow.  When  1  had 
passed  them  fifty  yards  or  more,  and 
looked  back,  they  were  still  bobbing 
and  iKnvlng.  And  I  heard  a  dialogue 
between  Fhyllla  and  Corydon.  Bays 
Phyllis,  "Any  poultry?" 

Coryioft:  "A  matter  of  twalve  hens 
and  twa  cocka" 

P»VlH»:    "A  cowr' 

CofVton;    "Twa." 

PhyUU:    "How  much  tobacco?" 

Confion:  "Three  acres,  binny,  though 
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I  dlnna  drink  the  weed  myael'. 
I'm  a  Stewart,  woman*  an'  tbe  Klnf* 
pair  cousin." 

PhyUii:  "What  household  plenish- 
ings?" 

Corydon.'  "Ane  large  bed.  ane  flodc 
bed,  ane  trundle  bed,  ane  chest 
ane  trunk,  ane  .  leather  calrpet, 
sax  cawfskln  chairs*  an'  twa-three 
rush,  five  pair  sheets  an'  aacbteen 
dowlas  napkins,  sax  alchemy  spunes-" 

PhyliU:    "I'll  take  you." 

At  tbe  far  end  of  tbe  meadow,  near 
to  the  fort,  I  met  young  Hamor,  atone, 
flushed,  and  hurrying  back  to  the  more 
populous  part  of  the  field. 

"Not  yet  mated?"  I  asked.  "Where 
are  tbe  maids'  eyes?" 

"By— I"  he  answered,  with  an  angry 
laugh.  '^If  they're  all  Hke  tbe  sample 
I've  just  left,  I'll  buy  me  a  sauaw 
from,  the  Paspahegbs!" 

I  smiled.  "So  your  wooing  has  not 
prospered?" 

His  vanity  took  Are.  "I  have  not 
wooed  In  earnest,"  be  said,  carelessly, 
and  hitched  fonvard  bis  cloak  of  sky- 
blue  tuf-taffeta  with  an  air.  "1  sheered 
off  quickly  enough,  I  warrant  yon, 
when  I  foimd  the  nature  of  tbe  com- 
modity I  had  to  deal  with." 

"Ah!"  I  eald.  "When  I  left  tbe  crowd 
they  were  going  very  fast  Ton  bad 
beet  hurry.  If  yon  wish  to  secure  a 
bargain." 

"I'm  off,"  he  answered;  then,  Jerking 
bis  thumb  over  his  sbonlder,  "If  you 
keep  on  to  that  clamp  of  willows,  yoa 
will  flad  Termagaunt  lo  ruff  and 
farthingale." 

When  be  was  gone,  I  stood  still  tor 
awhile  and  watched  tbe  blue  sweep  of 
a  buzzard  high  tn  tbe  bine,  after  whlcb 
I  QDsbeathed  my  dagger,  and  with  It 
tried  to  scrape  the  dried  mud  from  my 
boots.  Succeeding  but  indifferently,  I 
put  the  blade  up,  stared  again  at  the 
sky,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  marched 
opon  the  covert  of  willows  Indicated 
by  Hamor, 
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K»  I  neared  It,  I  heard  at  flnt  only  dark  erea,  slandng  ben  and  tbere  like 

the  tmbUe  of  the  Btream  Trbleb  flowed  tboee  of  a  hniited  creature,  met  mine, 

throagb  It;  but  preaentlf  there  came  to  "Madam."  I  aald,   "will  yoa  mairr 

my  ears  the  eotind  of  a   man's  voice,  me?" 

and  then  a  woman's  ansTT  "Begnoe,  She  looked  at  me  strangely-  "Do  70a 

slrl"  lire   berer'  she  asked  at  laat,  with  a 

"klsB  and  be  friends,"  said  the  man.  disdainful  wave  of  ber  hand    toward 

The  Bound  that  followed  being  some-  the  town.                                   , 

thing  of  the  londest  for  even  a  hearty  "No,  madam,"  I  answered.     "I  live 

salutation,    I   was   not    surprised,    mi  up  river,  In  Weyanoke  Hundrsd,  sobm 

psrttng  tlie   bushes,   to  find    the    one  '  miles  friMB  here." 

nursing  his  cheek,  and    the   other   her  "Tlien,    to    Ood's  name,'  let   ns   be- 

hand.  goner  rtie  cried,  with  audden  passion. 

"Ton  shall  pay  wen    for    that,   yoa  I  bowed  low,  and  advanced  to  kiss 

sweet  vixen:"  he  cried,  and  caught  her  ber  hand, 

by  both  wrists.  The  Dnger  tips  which  she  slowly  and 

She  struggled    fiercely,  beniUng    ber  reluctantly  resigned   to  me   were  ley, 

head  this  way  and  that  but  hia  hot  and  the  look  with  which  she  favored 

lips  bad    toncbed    her    face  before  I  me  was  not  such  an  one  as  poets  felga 

could  come  between.  for  like  occasions.     I   shrugged   the 

Tnien  i  had  knocked  him  down  be  shoulders  of  my  spirit,  but  said  noth- 
lay  where  be  fell,  dazed  by  the  blow,  tng.  So,  band  ■□  hand,  thongh  at  anus' 
and  blinking  up  at  me  with  his  small.  length,we  passed  from  the  shade  of  the 
ferret  eyes.  I  knew  him  ta  be  ona  willows  Into  the  open  meadow,  where 
Edward  Sbarplese,  aad  I  knew  do  we  presently  mett  Hamor  and  bla 
good  of  him.  He  had  been  a  lawyer  In  party.  They  would  have  barred  the 
ETngland.  He  lay  on  the  very  brink  tO.  way,  laughing  and  making  unaarory 
the  stream,  with  one  arm  touchlog  the  Jests,  but  I  drew  her  closer  to  me  aad 
water.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  re-  laid  my  band  on  my  sword.  They 
Btst  It,  BO.  assisted  by  the  toe  of  my  stood  aside,  for  I  was  the  best  swords- 
boot  be  took  a  cold  bath  to  cool  bis  bot  man  In  Virginia. 
Mood.  The  meadow  was  now  less  thronged. 

When  he  had  clambered  out  on  the  The  river,  up  and  down,  was  white 
opposite  bank  and  bad  gone  away,  with  sallboato,  and  across  tbe  neck  ot 
cursing.  I  turned  to  face  her.  Sbe  the  penlnBiihi  went  a  line  of  horsemen, 
stood  a^lnst  the  trunk  of  a  great  wll-  each  with  bis  purchase  upon  a  pIDlon 
low,  ber  head  thrown  back,  a  spot  of  behind  him.  The  Governor,  the  Ootm- 
aoKTy  crimson  In  each  cheek,  one  small  cltlorB,  and  tbe  commanders  had  betak- 
hand  clenched  at  her  tlhroaL  I  had  en  themselves  to  tbe  Oovemor's 
heard  her  laugh  as  Sbarpless  touched  house,  where  a  great  dinner  was  to  be 
the  water,  but  now  there  was  only  de-  given.  But  Master  Pletsey.  the  Caps 
fiance  In  her  face.  As  we  gazed  at  Merchant,  remained  to  see  the  Corn- 
each  other,  a  burst  of  laughter  came  to  pany  reimbursed  to  the  last  leaf,  and 
OS  from  the  meadow  behind.  I  looked  the  four  ministers  stilt  found  occupa- 
over  my  shoulder,  and  beheld  young  tlon,  though  one  couple  trod  not  npon 
Hamor,-probatily  disappointed  of  a  the  heels  of  another,  as  they  had  done 
wife.— with  Giles  Allen  and  Wynne,  re-  an  hour  agone. 

turning  to  hlB  abandoned  quarry.    Sbe  "i  must  first  satisfy  the  treasurer."  I 

saw.  too,  for  tbe  crimson  spread  and  said,  coming  to  a  halt  within  fifty  feet 

deepened  and  her  bosom  heaved.    Her  of  the  now  deserted  high  places. 
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Sbe  drev  her  hand  from  mloe,  and 
looked  me  up  and  down. 

"How  mucb  IB  It?"  Bbe  uAed,  at  last. 
"I  will  pay  it" 
I  stared  at  bet. 

"Cant  you  speak?"  abe  cried,  wltb  a 
stamp  iA  bar  foot  "At  wbat  am  I 
TalD«d7  Tm  pounds— fifty  pounds—" 
"At  one  taoadKd  and  twenty  poonda 
<rf  tobacco,  madam,"  I  said,  drily.  "To 
Vbat  name  npon  the  sbip's  list  do  yon 
answer?" 
"Patmce  Wwth,"  abe  replied. 
I  left  ber  atandlBc  tbere,  and  went 
npon  my  enaod  with  a  wblrllsff  t»ala. 
Her  enroHment  In  tbat  company  pro- 
(jalmed  her  meanly  born,  and  abe 
bore  herself  as  of  blood  royal;  of  bar 
wwn  free  will  abe  had  croaaed  the 
ocean  to  meet  this  day,  and  ehe  held  In 
posshMtate  hatred  this  day  and  all  tbat 
It  contained;  she  waa  come  to  Vlr^nla 
to  better  ber  condition,  and  tbe  pnrse 
which  she  bad  drawn  from  ber  bosom 
was  filled  with  gold  pieces.  To  an- 
other I  would  have  advised  caution,  de- 
lay, application  to  tbe  Governor,  In- 
quiry; tat  myself  I  cared  not  to  make 
Isqulrtes. 

The  treasurer  sare  me  my  receipt 
and  I  procured,  from  the  crowd  around 
Urn,  Humphrey  Ken,  a  good  man  and 
true,  and  old  Belfleld,  the  perfumer, 
for  witnesses.  With  them  at  my  beels 
I  went  back  to  ber,  and,  giving  ber  my 
tend,  was  making  for  the  uearen  min- 
ister, when  a  voice  at  a  Uttle  dMance 
balled  me,  crying,  "This  way.  Captain 
Percy!" 

I  tanied  toward  the  voice,  and  be- 
held tbe  great  figure  of  Master  Jeremy 
Sparrow  sitting,  cross-legged  like  tbe 
Grand  Turk,  upon  a  grassy  hillock, 
and  beckonlug  to  me  from  that  elera- 
tloD. 

"Our  acquaintance  hath  been  of  tbe 
atwrtest."  he  said,  genially,  when  the 
maid,  the  witnesses  and  I  had  reached 
tbe  fout  of  tbe  hOlock,  "but  I  have 
taken  a  liking  to  you  and  would  fala 
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do  you  a  service.  Moreover,  I  lack  em- 
ployment The  maids  take  me  for  a 
badge  parsos,  and  sheer  off  to  my 
brethren,  who  truly  are  of  a  more  cleri- 
cal appearance.  Whereas,  if  they  could 
only  look  npon  the  inner  manl  Ton 
bave  been  long  In  choosing,  but  have 
doubtless  choseu— "  He  glanced  from 
me  to  the  woman  beside  me,  and  broke 
off  wltb  open  mouth  and  staring  ^ea. 
There  was  excuse,  for  her  beauty  waa 
amaslng.  "A  paragon,"  he  ended,  re- 
coTerlng  hlmaeU. 

"Marry  ns  quickly,  friend,"  I  said. 
"Clouds  are  gathering,  and  ww  have 
far  to  go." 

He  came  down  from  bis  mound,  asd 
we  went  and  stood  before  him.  I  bad 
around  my  neck  the  gold  chain  given 
me  upon  a  certain  occasion  by  Prince 
Maurice,  and  In  Ilea  of  other  ring  I 
DOW  twisted  oil  tbe  smallest  Hnk  and 
gave  it  to  ber. 

"Tour  name?"  asked  Maeter  Spar- 
row, opening  his  book. 

"Ralph  Percy,  Gentleman." 

"And  yours?"  he  demanded,  staring 
at  ber  wltb  a  somewhat  too  apparent 
delist  In  her  beauty. 

Sbe  flushed  richly  and  Mt  her  Up. 

He  repeated  the  qoeotlon. 

She  Btood  a  minute  In  aUence,  her 
eyes  upon  the  darkening  sky.  Ttwn 
«be  said.  In  a  low  vcrice^  "Joeelyn 
Leigh." 

It  was  not  the  name  I  had  watched 
tbe  Cape  Mendtant  strike  off  bis  list  I 
turned  upon  her  and  made  her  meet 
my  eyesL  "Wbat  Is  your  name?"  I  de- 
manded.   "T^  me  tbe  truth  P 

"I  bave  told  it,"  she  answered, 
proudly.    'It  Is  Jocelya  Leigh." 

I  faced  the  minister  again.  "Go  on," 
I  aald  briefly. 

"The  Company  commands  that  no 
constraint  be  put  npon  Its  poor  n»ld8. 
Wherefore,  do  yon  marry  this  man  of 
your  own  free  will  and  choice?" 

"Ay."  she  said,  "of  my  own  free 
wlIL" 
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l^he  promised  biography  of  CoventiT 
Patiuore  will  be  pabllabed  tbls  Bprlng. 

The  probable  date  of  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Moriey'B  "Life  of  Gladatone"  Is 
Eftld  to  be  1901. 

Meeen.  A.  C.  McClorg  &.  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago announce  a  new  volume  of  essays 
and  addresses  by  Bishop  Spalding, 
largely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
educational  problems. 

Mr.  Ruskln  had  peculiarities  atwut 
payment  for  his  work.  It  is  told  of 
him  that  when  he  wrote  a  certain  arti- 
cle, to  appear  in  the  Magazine  of  Art,  he 
would  neither  give  the  article  for  noth- 
ing, nor  receive  Its  market  price,  bat 
Insisted  on  "a  penny  a  line,  neither 
more  nor  leas." 

There  has  been  some  perplexity  as 
to  whether  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  was  going 
out  to  South  Africa  as  a  soldier,  as  a 
detective,  as  a  correspondent,  as  a  col- 
lector of  literary  material,  or  as  a  sur- 
geon. But  It  appears  that  it  Is  in  the 
last-named  capacity  that  he  expects  to 
be  of  service. 

Apropos  ot  the  recent  death  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  James  Martlneau, 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  CO.  announce 
that  they  have  In  preparation  a  life  of 
Dr.  Martlneau  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jack- 
son. The  same  house  publishes  Dr. 
Martineau's  "Hours  of  Thought  on  Sa- 
cred Things"  in  two  volumes. 

The  number  of  new  boobs  and  new 
edltioaa  published  in  Great  Britain  last 
year  exceeded  by  fifty  those  of  1898. 
There  was  an  increase  of  88  In  the 
number  of     new  editions    of    fiction. 


which  is  a  cheering  sign  of  an  Increaa- 
Ing  circnlatlon  of  older  books;  an  In- 
crease of  102  volumes  In  belles-lettres, 
essays,  monographs,  etc.,  and  of  23 
volumes  In  poetry;  and  a  shrlnkace  of 
70  In  political  and  kindred  books. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  the  brilltaDt  cor- 
respondent of  the  Lo&don  Mall,  whose 
death  at  Ladysmlth,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty.  Is  vrldely  deplored,  had  ar- 
ranged for  the  publication  of  his  eX' 
periences  In  South  Africa,  a  London 
publisher  baring  agreed  to  give  him 
some  thousands  of  pounds  on  receipt 
of  the  manuscript,  and  a  generous  roy- 
alty on  every  copy  sold. 

"Bible  Questions,"  a  series  of  "stud- 
ies" arranged  for  every  week  in  the 
year,  by  James  M.  Campbell,  proves 
to  be  a  book  of  short  talks  or  "skele- 
ton" sermons.  Each  takes  as  text  a 
verse  of  Scripture  In  question  form,  as 
"What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?"  for 
the  basis  of  a  talk  on  "In  the  wrong 
place."  The  conciseness  of  Its  style 
will  be  an  attraction  to  many.  <Fnak 
&  Wagnalls  Co.) 

The  literature  of  track  athletics  boa 
crystallised  into  book  form  only  to  a 
very  slight  degree.  William  Lindsay's 
"At  Start  and  Finish,"  which  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  publish,  is  a  readable 
and  rigorous  addition  to  it.  The  nine 
stories,  whose  heroes  are  the  winners, 
or  the  equally- plucky  losers,  of  runs, 
higb  Jumps,  and  hurdle  races,  are  vir* 
Idly  realistic,  and  will  furnish  material 
for  lively  discussion,  while  "Ather- 
ton's  Last  Hair'  may  serve  as  a  much- 
needed  check  upon  some  athletic  ex- 
tremes. A  tbucfalng  little  sketch  which 
will  appeal  to  an  even  larger  public 
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than  tbe  otbera  1b  that  called  "UIr 
Name  to  Mod"— the  story  of  the  mascot 
of  a  football  team. 

To  the  much-liked  series  of  "Beacon 
Blograpbles"  has  been  added  a  life  of 
Thomas  Paine,  written  with  skill  and 
vigor  by  Bllery  Sedgwick.  The  treat- 
ment of  matters  both  French  and 
American  Is  excellent,  and  certain  mle- 
spprehenslons  with  regard  to  Palne's 
Influence  and  principles  are  ably  com- 
bated. The  brief  cbronologles  which 
accompany  these  little  biographies  are 
In  themselves  of  unusual  convenience 
and  value.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  are 
the  publishers. 

The  striking  story,  "With  the  Eyes 
.  of  the  Soul,"  which  appeared  anony- 
mously in  MacmlUan's  Magazine,  and 
was  reprinted  in  The  Living  Age  for 
February  3,  was'wrltten,  as  we  under- 
stand, by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Blake  Stan- 
ton, the  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  Stanhope 
Hill,  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Tribune. 
Mrs.  Stanton  has  made  a  numlwr  of 
contributions  to  American  magazines 
during  the  past  few  years,  but  we  be- 
llere  this  is  her  first  appearance  In  an 
English  publication. 

Mr.  Buskin  was  one  of  the  most  ar- 
dent admirers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Prom  a  child  hehadfedonthe  Waverley 
Novels,  and  his  guotations  from  and 
allusions  to  Scott  would  fill  a  volume. 
He  was  a  boy  when  the  series  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  has  written: 
"I  can  no  more  recollect  the  time  when 
I  did  not  know  them  than  when 
I  did  not  know  the  Bible."  The  battle 
of  Flodden  In  "Marralon"  he  thought 
"the  truest  and  grandest  battle-piece 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists  in  the 
whole  compaBS  of  literature;  the  abso- 
lutely fairest  In  Justice  to  both  con- 
tending nations,  the  absolutely  most 
beautiful  In  Its  conception  of  both." 
Of  certain  of  the  Waverley  novels  he 


said  that  they  "art,  whatever  the  mod- 
em world  may  think  of  them,  as  fault- 
less throughout  as  human  work  can 
be." 

A  convenient-looking  little  book 
whose  very  size  adds  to  its  suggestion 
of  attractive  usefulness,  is  a  group 
of  "talks"  by  Ellsha  Gray,  "Nature's 
Miracles."  From  the  first  chapter  on 
"world-bulIdlng,"  through  extremely  In- 
teresting elucidations  of  such  topics  as 
clouds,  meteors,  sponges,  "liquid  air," 
and  "stored  energy"  in  water,  the  treat- 
ment Is  careful  and  accurate,  but  nn- 
technlcal  enough  not  to  daunt  the 
average  Inquiring  mind.  (Fords,  How- 
ard &  Hulbert) 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Kdwin  Sandys's 
shipload  of  pretty  brides  for  the 
Jamestown  colonists  Is  the  opening  In- 
cident In  Mary  Johnston's  stirring 
novel  "To  Have  and  to  Hold"  (Hough- 
ton, Mlfilln  &  Co..  publishers).  The 
plot  follows  the  fortones  of  an  un- 
known beauty  of  high  degree,  who 
casts  herself  upon  the  chivalry  of  the 
hero,  and  shares  with  him  those  perils 
from  wilderness  and  sea,  pirate  and 
savage,  which  the  seventeenth  century 
offers  In  snch  profusion  to  the  pen  of 
the  romanticist.  To  this  school  of 
novelists  Miss  Johnston  clearly  be- 
longs, and  among  them  her  work  must 
l>e  ranked  high.  Its  historical  back- 
ground Is  effective  without  being  ob- 
trusive; the  dialogue  is  often  extremely 
clever;  and  the  Interest  of  the 
narrative  is  sustained  at  a  high 
pitch  tbroughont  A  vivid  sense 
of  the  picturesque  has  enabled 
Miss  Johnston  to  supply,  with  her  de- 
scriptions of  the  Vii^nian  swamp  and 
forest  that  color  and  warmth  for  lack 
of  which  stories  of  our  American  co- 
lonial life  have  often  compared  so  un- 
favorably with  those  of  the  same  pe- 
riod whose  scene  has  been  laid  ou  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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$1.00. 

Caroline  Islands,  The.  Travels  In  the 
Sea  of  the  Little  Lands.  By  F.  W. 
Christian.    Methuen  ft  Go. 

Dumford,  Bishop,  A  Memoir  of.  By 
W,  R.  W.  Stephens.    John  Mnrray. 

Fitch,  Ralph,  England's  Pioneer  In 
India.  By  J.  Horton  Ryley.  T. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

Frames  of  -Mind.  By  A.  B.  Walkley. 
Grant  Richards. 

Frontier,  Making  of  a.  The.  By  Ool. 
Algernon  Durand,  C.B.,  C.I.B.  John 
Mnrxay. 

Great  Company,  The.  1667-lSTl.  By 
Beckles  Wilson.    Smith,  Elder  ft  Co. 

Home  and  Garden.  By  Gertrude 
Jekyll.      Longman's,  Green  ft  Co. 

In  Loudon's  Heart.  By  George  R. 
Sims.     Chatto  &  Wlndus. 

KWTa,  A  New  Ride  to.  By  B.  L.  Jef- 
ferson.   Methnen  ft  Co. 

Lady  from  Nowtere,  The.  By  Fergus 
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bridge University  Press. 
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THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 


A  pause  m  the  war  In  Sonth  Africa 
marked  tbe  end  of  the  year  1890.  We 
propose  to  deal  with  the  period  before 
this  pause,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  whole, 
leaving  later  events  to  be  dealt  with 
on  some  future  occasion.  We  purpose 
to  touch  as  little  as  possible  upon  the 
political  issues  luvolTed,  but  to  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  military  af- 
fairs. Neverthei^aSt  It  is  obvious  that 
certain  questions  of  responsibility, 
which  are  closely  connected  with 
political  or  quasi -pontics  1  issues, 
are  an  essential  element  In  tbe 
history  of  tbe  war,  and  tiiac 
certain  quasi-political  considerations 
have,  at  least  at  the  oiitaet,  exerted  a 
potent  Intluence  upon  Its  results.  The 
time  is  not  opportune;  nor  have  we,  as 
yet,  sufficient  inroruatlon,  for  a  full 
discussion  of  these  topics;  we  shall 
hope  to  return  to  them  on  a  later  occa- 
sion. We  can  only  briefly  allude  to 
some  of  them  now,  premising  that 
when  popular  opinion  is  strongly 
aroused  with  regard  to  military  con- 
cerns to  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
wholly  Indifferent.  It  Is  apt  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility In  tbe  wrong  quarters; 
and  that,  even  when  it  rightly  assumes 
that  certain  offices  or  certain  individ- 


uals have  been  In  the  wrong.  It  is  too 
often  ignorant  of  the  conditions  which 
have  tended  to  produce  the  mischief. 

The  first  question  which  Is  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one  Is,  "How  did  It 
happen  that  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  caught  by  tbe  Boers  with  an  In- 
adequate army  In  South  Africa?" 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was 
a  time  when  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  for  us  to  land  an  over- 
whelming force,  whilst  the  Boers 
would  tiave  been  unable  to  do  anything 
against  us.  That  was  during  the  sum- 
mer, when,  from  tlie  atisence  of  rain, 
and  tbe  consequent  want  of  grass,  it 
would  have  been  Impossible  for  tbe 
Boers  to  invade  Natal.  They  could 
not  have  found  food  for  their  cattle 
and  their  trek-anlmals.  and  must  have 
remained  quiescent  whilst  we  poured 
into  South  Africa  as  many  troops  as 
we  pleased.  The  latest  date  when 
that  could  have  been  done  with  full 
effect  was  probably  August  last  For 
not  seizing  that  opportunity  tbe  Cabinet 
is  alone  responsible.  But  let  us  consid- 
er! ir  In  August  tbe  Cabinet  bad  dis- 
embarked an  army  in  South  Africa, 
even  this  might  not  have  prevented 
war.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
and  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
Boer  preparations,  such  a  result  Is, 
at  least,  doubtful.    But  it  would  eer- 
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tainlj'  have  laid  the  goTerament  opea 
to  the  charge,  not  only  of  having  failed 
to  do  their  best  to  keep  the  peace,  but 

'  of  having,  by  their  minatoiy  action 
precipitated  war;  and  such  a  charge  It 
would  have  beea  difficult  to  rebut.  In 
that  caae,  not  only  would  they  have 
fonnd  the  country  lukevarm  and  divid- 
ed la  Its  TiewB,  but  in  all  human  prob- 
ability they  wonld.by  tbelr  action, bave 
perpetuated  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  after  It  that  condition  of 
popular  opinion.  Nor  Ib  that  all.  Six 
months  ago  the  ostensible  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  was  proclaiming  In 
the  constituencies,  as  well  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  only  that  he 

-  saw  no  occasion  for  war.  but  that  he 
saw  no  cause  for  warlike  preparations. 
Had  strong  action  been  taken  then, 
his  followers  would  gradually,  almost  • 
unconsciously  have  been  committed  to 
opposing  the  Government.  Instead  of 
fighting,  we  will  not  say  as  a  United 
Kingdom,  but  as  a  United  Empire,  we 
should  have  fought  as  a  nation  divided 
against  Itself.  The  statement  that  a 
Cabinet  with  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  need  have  cared  for  none 
of  these  things  seems  to  us  the  lan- 
guage of  mere  partisan  critics.  The 
Cabinet,  of  course,  could  have  declared 
war,  and  could  have  carried  on  war 
In  the  teeth  of  the  most  active  opposi- 
tion that  conld  have  been  gathered 
against  it;  but  conceive  the  difference 
between  a  war  waged  with  such  na- 
tional enlhuslasm  In  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  as  we  now  see,  and  a  war  like 
that  of  1878  against  Afghanistan  or 
like  the  Boer  War  of  1881,  when  the 
nation  had  no  beart  In  the  cause.  For 
our  part  we  have  no  doubt  that  every 
thoughtful  statesman,  soldier  and  cltl- 
sien  and  even  those  who  have  suffered 
hitter  losses  consequent  upon  our  tem- 
porary weakness  in  this  struggle,  will 
agree  that  It  Is  far  better  that  we 
should  have  Incurred  the  Initial  loss 
that   we    have    Incurred    In    the    Held 


than  that  the  army  should  have  fought 
with  uncertain  support  from  the  nation 
behind  It,  nnd  witb  a  great  party  anx- 
ious to  take  advantage  of  any  tempo- 
rary unpopularity  of  the  Government 
In  order  to  reverse  Its  policy  and  undo 
its  acts.  We  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 
constitutional  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings without  suffering  from  thedefects. 
"II  fant  souffrlr  pour  *tre  llbres," 

It  may  be  urged  that  even  If  the 
necessity.  Inseparable  from  parliamen- 
tary government  of  obtaining  national 
support  for  an  enterprise  of  any  mag- 
nitude, prevented  the  Cabinet  from  an- 
ticipating the  Boer  advance  by  send- 
ing an  army  to  the  Cape  last  summer, 
it  was.  nevertheless,  possible  bo  to 
strengthen  the  force  In  Natal  as  to 
render  It  more  capable,  at  least,  of 
holding  its  own  until  supports  coald 
arrive.  Another  dlvlBlon  would  have 
Bufilced  to  keep  open  the  communica- 
tions between  Durban  and  Ladysmltb, 
and  to  hold  the  bridges,  which  have 
turned  out  to  be  of  sneb  immense  Im- 
portance. Such  a  reinforcement  twtng 
obviously  Insufficient  for  oftenelve 
movements,  would  have  evaded  the 
objections  to  which  the  despatch  of 
a  whole  army  corps  was  exposed,  and, 
by  rendering  the  Investment  of  I^dy- 
smith  Impossible,  or,  at  least,  far  more 
dlfllcult  and  hazardous,  would  hare 
radically  alteredthe  later  complexion  of 
the  war.  But  It  should  be  rememl>ered 
that  to  send  out  such  a  division  without 
raising  the  battalions  to  wor-streogth 
by  the  addition  of  their  reserves,  would 
have  deranged  our  whole  military  sys- 
tem; while,  on  the  other  band,  the 
calling  out  of  the  reserves  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  challenge  or  a 
threat,  and  would,  therefore,  have  ex- 
posed the  Government  to  the  charge 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
first  of  these  alternatives  may  be  an 
argument  against  our  military  system: 
but,  things  belug  as  they  are,  there 
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wemB  to  bave  beeu  no  choice  except 
to  send  out  a  very  large  force,  regard- 
less of  political  consequences,  or  to 
wait  and  e^chaust  the  chances  of  peace. 

But  the  general  political  coosldern- 
tlons  urged  above  do  not  account  for 
the  want  of  transport'Shlpa  adapted  to 
convey  cavalry  and  artillery,  for  the 
deficiency  of  land  transport,  which  has 
hampered  the  movements  of  our  troops 
and  so  gravely  compromteed  our  posi- 
tion In  the  initial  stages  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  for  the  inadequacy,  at  least 
In  point  of  quautltj,  of  our  otherwise 
excellent  artillery.  Various  explaua- 
tlous  may  be  given,  and  have  been 
given,  of  these  defects;  and  a  certain 
national  self-complacency  comes  out 
in  the  feeble  apologies  which  regard 
8UCb  Initial  mistakes  as  Inevltahle, 
or,  at  least,  as  inseparable  from 
the  national  character.  It  is  our 
way,  we  are  told,  to  begin  Id  this  blun- 
dering fashion,  but  we  always  come 
out  right  In  the  end.  No  doubt.  It  is 
our  way,  but  It  does  not  follow  that  It 
Js  a  good  way;  and  previous  successes 
\ron  in  spite  of  Initial  failures  do  not 
prove  that  It  may  not  some  da;  lead 
to  a  great  disaster,  as  It  did  In  France 
In  1870.  The  fault.  In  this  case,  may 
either  lie  at  the  door  of  IndlvldnalR, 
or  It  may  be  more  or  less  Inherent  In 
our  parliamentary  system.  ThemlHchlef 
may  have  been  due  to  that  parsimony 
n'hich  Is  the  temptation  of  all  who  con- 
trol finance,  or  to  a  miscalculation  as 
to  the  Intentions  and  the  resources  of 
the  enemy,  or  to  both  of  these  causes. 
Our  main  concern  Is  with  the  military 
results  of  the  above-mentioned  defects, 
but  It  Is  worth  while  to  pause  tor  a 
moment  In  order  to  consider  their  ori- 
gin, reserving  fuller  discussion  to  a 
later  day. 

That  ministers  were  deceived,  both  as 
to  the  Intentions  of  the  two  Republics, 
and  as  to  the  forces  at  their  disposal, 
there  can.  we  think,  be  little  doubt. 
With  regard  4o  the  flrst  point,  we  have 


Kr.  Chamberlain's  own  assurance  that 
the  ultimatum  took  him  by  surprise, 
and  that  down  to  the  last  moment  he 
extiected  that  peace  would  be  main- 
tained. He  could  not  say  he  was  san- 
guine, hut  he  hoped.  We  need  not 
comment  upon  this  condition  of  mind, 
except  to  say  that.  If  it  Is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  fanatical  opponents 
who  Insisted  that  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary was  from  the  outset  bent  on 
making  war.  It  comes,  on  the  other 
baud,  perilously  near  a  fool's  paradise. 
That  it  was  shared  by  both  parties 
may  prove  that  the  Uovemment  was 
not  specially  to  blame;  but  they  were, 
at  least,  unfortunate.  We  turn  to  the 
second  point— the  miscalculation  of 
the  enemy's  resources.  The  active  al- 
liance of  the  Free  State  with  the 
Sonth  African  Republic  could  not.  per- 
haps, have  been  foreseen,  though,  con- 
sidering the  acrimony  of  President 
Steyn's  later  correspondence  with  Sir 
A.  Mllner,  and  the  facts  which  Lord 
Kimberley  has  recently  revealed  to  the 
public  regarding  the  Intentions  of  the 
Free  State  lu  I6S1,  It  might,  at  least, 
have  been  regarded  as  a  possible  con- 
tingency, and  should,  therefore,  have 
been  prepared  for.  It  seemed.  Indeed, 
to  many,  at  the  outset,  that  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Free  State  was  a  military 
blessing  in  disguise,  because  the  nu- 
merical addition  to  the  eneihy's  forces 
would  be  unimportant,  while  a  com- 
paratively easy  route  would  be  open  to 
us  through  Bloemfonteln  to  Pretoria. 
Moreover,  as  many  of  the  Free  State 
Boers  would  undoubtedly  have  Joined 
the  Transvaal  forces  in  any  case.  It 
was  better  that  the  Free  State  should 
have  been  an  open  enemy  than  a  false 
friend.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that,  but  for  the  adhesion  of  the  Free 
State,  Kimberley  would  hardly  have 
been  in  danger,  while  the  enemy  would 
have  been  unable  to  seize  the  passes 
of  the  Stormberg  hills  and  to  raise  the 
Dutch  population  of  the  northern  part 
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of  Cape  Colony  against  ub.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  Bay  tbat,  wliatever  the 
military  advautagee  may  have  been— 
and  these  we  have  thrown  away  by 
our  unfortunate  change  of  plan— the 
hostility-  of  the  Free  State  has,  in  other 
respects,  doubled  the  magnitude  of 
our  task;  and  that  had  It  led— as  It 
might  have  led— to  a  general  rising  in 
Cape  Colony,  that  task  would  hare  be- 
come well-nlgh  Insuperable.  Yet,  this 
very  serious  event  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  foreseen;  at  all  events.  It 
was  not  prepared  for.  If  It  was  fore- 
seen why  were  not  sufficient  troop's 
sent,  even  at  the  last  moment,  to  Cape 
Colony  as  well  as  to  NaUl?  The  Col- 
ony, as  It  has  turned  out,  required  pro- 
tection—perhaps we  should  say  snper- 
TlsIOQ— as  much  as  any  other  part  of 
our  dominions  in  South  Africa. 

But  granted  that  the  Governmettt 
were  deceived,  and  that  no  blame 
Bhould  be  attached  to  them— though 
this  is  a  large  concession- for  being  de- 
ceived as  to  the  Intentions  both  of  the 
South  African  Republic  and  of  the 
Free  State,  can  a  similar  defence  be 
nrged  for  the  neglect  to  make  sufficient 
military  preparation,  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain essential  particulars,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded?  That  the  Gov- 
ernment underestimated  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  may  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred from  the  vote  of  eight  millions 
which  they  demanded  and  obtained  In 
the  October  session.'  It  Is  tacOQcelv- 
able  that  sucb  a  paltry  sum  ahonld 
have  1)een  demanded,  liad  those  who 
asked  for  It  had  any  Inkling  how 
much  would  be  required.  We  are 
driven  to  the  Inference  that  a  serious 
miscalculation  was  made.  Where  the 
blame  for  this  mistalce  should  be  laid; 
whether  It  was  the  result  of  misinfor- 
mation or  insufficlcint  knowledge,  or  a 
refusal  to  listen   to  the  warnings  of 

■  since  tbis  irllcle  «»  In  Ijpe,  Ur.  Bairoar. 
Id  tail  apHcb  at  UaiHlwiter  od  Jailuar?  Stb.  baa 
tainuvlt  vjotet^A  tb«  mlltiki. 


the  well-informed;  how  far  It  was  due 
to  the  constitution  of  the  War  Office, 
and  how  far  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Treasury— these  are  questions  which 
we  do  not  Intend  now  to  discuss,  but 
to  whlcb  answers  will  have  to  be  giv- 
en by  and  by.  We  may,  however,  re- 
mark In  passing  tbat  the  Intelligence 
Department  appears,  so  far  as  can 
now  be  gathered,  to  have  been  well  in- 
formed; and. If  so,  it  follows  that  the 
War  Office  was  not  left  In  the  dark. 
A  carelessly- worded  remark,  let  drop 
by  Lord  Wolsetey,  gave  rise,  at  one 
time,  to  the  notion  that  this  was  not 
the  case;  but  the  speaker  himself  has 
recently  corrected  the  mistake.  It  Is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  Inference  that  the 
defects  to  which  we  have  alluded— the 
want  of  transport-ships  adapted  for 
cavalry  and  artillery,  the  want  of  land 
transport,  the  Inadequacy,  at  least  the 
numerical  inadequacy  of  our  artillery 
—are  due  partly  to  tbe  mistaken  opti- 
mism of  Ministers,  and  partly  to  the 
desire  to  spare  the  nation's  pockets, 
and  to  gain  credit  for  economy,  bo  far 
as  passible.  This  Is  natural,  and  lu 
some  respects  a  laudable  tendency  of 
all  Governments,  at  least  of  all  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer;  but  there  are 
limits  to  economy,  and  It  Is  difficult  to 
l>elieve  that  they  have  not  been  over- 
stepped lu  the  present  Instance.  Some 
of  our  defects  are  the  results  of  long- 
continaed  starving,  for  which  the  pres- 
ent admlnfatration  Is  no  more — perhaps 
it  is  less— to  blame  than  its  predeces- 
sors; others,  however,  might  have  been 
prevented  by  timely  expenditure  with- 
in the  last  year.  If  It  be  true  that  re- 
peated wai-nlugs  and  urgent  demands 
were  fruitlessly  addressed  by  experts 
to  those  In  high  places;  that  the  Ad- 
miralty vainly  begged  to  be  allowed  ' 
to  take  up  transports,  and  eventually 
hh-ed  a  large  number  on  their  own  r«- 
sponsibillty  without  tbe  sanction  of 
the  Government;  tbat  officers  sent  out 
to  foreign  cotintries  to  buy  mules  and 
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horsea  were  not  allowed  to  make  any 
purcliaees  UDtil  the  very  eve  of  tbe 
declarattou  of  war— If,  we  say,  these 
things  turn  out  eventually  to  be  true, 
then  either  our  admloiatratlve  system 
Is  sadly  In  need  of  repnlr,  or  a  very 
grave  responsibility  rests  npon  those 
who.  in  their  Ill-Judged  parsimony, 
"spoilt  the  ship  for  a  hap'orth  of  tar." 
We  say  "those"  for  we  seek  no  Indi- 
vidual scapegoat.  The  solidarity  of 
tbe  Ministry  Is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and,  on  the  whole,  a  beneficial 
principle,  of  our  constitution;  and.  If 
'  blame  Is  to  be  laid  on  any  for  this 
"penny- wise,  pound-fool  lab"  policy,  the 
Government  as  a  whole  must  bear  It. 

Nor,  again,  can  this  responsibility, 
which  we  may  not  concentrate  on  any 
single  member  of  the  Cabinet,  be  fairly 
shifted  from  their  shoulders  to  those 
of  any  other  body  of  persons,  be  it  tlie 
permanent  staff  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
War  Office,  or  the  public  at  large.  The 
Instincts  of  Treasury  clerks  tend,  no 
doubt,  towards  economy— it  may  be 
towards  undue  patalmony.  It  la  their 
bnalness  to  supervise,  and.  If  need  be. 
to  check  expenditure:  their  training 
and  habits,  tbe  Inevitable  limitation  of 
tbelr  mental  horizon  due  to  Immersion 
In  details,  and  to  the  constant  bandlinj; 
of  money  rather  than  affairs,  may  lead 
them  to  take  narrow  and  pedantic 
views,  and  to  stint  where  spending  Is 
required.  But,  after  all,  they  are  aubor- 
dinates,  and,  when  they  have  said 
their  say,  the  superior  authority  must 
decide.  Some  years  ago  a  dlstln- 
gnished  soldier,  then  In  office,  pointed 
out  and  protested— as  soldier  after  sol- 
dier has  since  then  protested— against 
the  Inadequate  proportion  of  artillery 
in  onr  anny.  A  Treasury  clerk  re- 
plied that  the  General's  protest  was 
absurd,  because  the  proper  proportion 
between  men  and  guns  was  not  what 
the  General  stated  It  to  be,  but  aome- 
thlng  else. 

That  minute  must  exist  In  two  offices 


at  least  and  should  be  produced  when 
the  time  for  enqniry  has  come.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  clerk  who  was 
to  blame,  but  those  who  preferred  bis 
advice  to  that  of  the  military  expert 

As  to  tbe  War  Office,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  the  present  time, 
we  have,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term, 
no  Commander-in-Chief.  Tbe  old  pow- 
ers of  the  Commander-in-Chief  have 
been  taken  away,  and  tbe  control  of 
the  army  has  been  centred  In  an 
"Army  Board,"  of  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Is  only  a  meml>er. 
Power  has  been  dlstrlbnted  among  the 
various  offices,  over  which  the  Secro^ 
tary  of  State  for  War  stands  alone 
supreme.  The  old  dual  government  of 
the  army  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
military  element  subordinated  to  tbe 
civil  to  such  an  extent  that  every  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  War  Office  is  now 
sent  to  the  Under-Secretary  for  War. 
All  power,  and  therefore  all  responsi- 
bility, are  focussed  In  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Whether  this  change  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  veform  or  a  blun- 
der, this  Is  not  the  occasion  to  enquire; 
we  only  desire  to  point  ont  that  the 
responsibility  for  military  efficiency 
rests  ultimately  witb  the  Ministry,  and 
with  the  Ministry  alone.  It  may  be 
that  the  conatltntion  of  the  War  Offlc-j 
Is  bad.  that  Its  ad  ministration  Is  too 
much  centralized,  that  Its  departments 
are  not  properly  coordinated,  that  Iti 
personnel  ougbt  to  undergo  a  radical 
change.  These  points  we  shall  have 
to  enquire  into  hereafter,  when  wo 
shall  alao  have  to  ask  why  It  la  that 
our  fleld  artillery  Is  so  far  below  the 
proportion  to  other  arms  which  la 
recognized  as  necessary  In  the  armies 
of  other  powers;  why  we  have  no 
small  quick-firing  guns;  why  one  in- 
vention after  another,  like  that  of  the 
Vickers-Afasim  1-lb.  gun,  which  did 
such  execution  at  the  Modder  River, 
or  the  Maxlm-Nordenrelt,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  destroyed  our  batteries 
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at  Colenso,  lias  been  refused  by  tbe 
wealllileet  Power  In  tbe  world,  to  be 
QtJltzeti  against  us  by  our  foes.  We 
cannot  say  at  present  wbetber  the 
primary  responsibility  for  tbese  de- 
fects reata  with  the  Government— aud 
by  tbis  we  mean,  of  course,  not  the 
present  Government  only,  but  its  pre- 
decessors also — or  with  its  advisers  In 
tbe  War  Office,  or  elsewhere.  But  tbe 
ultimate  responsibility  must  rest  with 
tbe  supreme  authority.  Tbe  action  or 
inactloD  of  the  War  Office  is  the  action 
or  Inaction  of  tbe  Government;  and  If 
the  Office  Is  Inefficient,  the  GoTem- 
ment  Is  to  blame.  It  has  been  urged 
by  the  scape-goat  hunters  that.  If  the 
Commonder-ln-Cblef  could  not  get 
what  he  wanted,  he  should  have  re- 
signed. It  may  be  so;  but  this  Is  a 
heroic  measure  which  might,  after  all, 
bave  been  ineffective,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  which  indicates,  In  any  case, 
where  the  ultimate  responsibility  lies. 
That  tbe  Commander-in-Chief  was  not 
altogether  unsuccessful  Is  clear  from 
tbe  fact  that  tbe  last  military  esti- 
mates were  tbe  largest  ever  presented 
to  Parliament;  and  one  of  the  largest 
Items  was  devoted  to  the  Increase  and 
improvement  of  that  very  arm  of 
which  we  stand  so  much  in  need.  But, 
unfortunately,  an  adequate  artillery 
cannot  be  created  In  six  months. 

The  government  of  a  democratic 
country  Is,  no  doubt.  In  a  very  difficult 
position.  If  Its  military  expenditure 
is  lavish  in  time  of  peace.  It  Is  at- 
tacked from  nil  sides,  and  loses  many 
votes;  and  a  government  bas  much  to 
keep  in  view  besides  war.  If.  on  the 
otber  hand.  It  Is  parsimonious,  and  Is 
driven  to  war,  it  suCTcrs  for  Its  prede- 
cessors' short-comings  as  well  as  for 
Its  own.  Tbe  public  at  large  must 
bear  a  share  of  the  blame.  But.  after 
all,  the  safety  of  tbe  Empire  should  be 
tbe  first  consideration  of  every  Govern- 
ment, and  it  Is  Its  duty  to  bNng  tbe 
necessities  of  the  case  before  the  na- 


tion. Public  opinion,  wben  once 
roused,  can  do  a  great  deal;  but  It  is 
not  easily  roused,  it  Is  distrustful  of 
itself  In  regard  to  highly  technical  de- 
tails, and  Its  force  Is,  generally  speali- 
Ing,  IntermlttenL  It  bas.  Indeed,  ef- 
fected a  great  change  In  the  navy,  but 
tbe  need  of  reform  was  crying,  the 
danger  imminent,  and  the  subject  far 
nearer  to  tbe  popular  heart  than  tbe 
army  has  ever  been.  In  the  case  of 
BO  complicated  a  problem  as  tbat  of 
military  organization,  the  nation  looks 
to  Its  rulers  to  give  it  a  lead.  Private 
individuals  can  do  little  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  a  question  aboui 
which  hardly  one  man  in  a  hundred 
can  have  views  of  his  own,  especially 
when  the  opinions  of  those  individuals 
differ  as  widely  as  they  do.  The  peo- 
ple cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to 
urge  measures  upon  the  Government; 
it  is  for  the  Government  to  propose 
measures  to  tbe  people.  Nor  Is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  would 
be  done  in  vain.  The  nation  has  borne, 
without  a  word  of  eompiaint,  a  tai^e- 
ly-increased  expenditure  upon  the 
navy;  It  has  even  welcomed  that  ex- 
penditure; and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  would  be  equally  ready 
to  spend  money  upon  Its  ai-my  were 
a  Government  to  say  frankly  and  firm- 
ly tbat  such  and  such  changes  were  re- 
quired. Here  then,  again,  we  come  to 
tbe  same  conclusion  as  tiefore,  that  If 
our  preparations  have  been  inadequate. 
If  our  military  system  Is  at  fault.  It 
Is  primarily  to  the  Government  that 
we  must  took  for  amendment. 

With  these  prelim t nary  remarks,  we 
pass  to  consider  tbe  chief  Incidents  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  effects  which 
our  initial  deficiencies  bave  exerted 
upon  its  course. 

First  of  all,  we  have  some  observa- 
tions to  oFTer  respecting  the  transport 
of  our  troops  from  these  shores,  which 
must  be  taken  Into  account  in  any  Jost 
judgment    of    tbe    circumstances    In 
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whicli  we  now  find  oureelves  In  South 
Africa.  It  mast  be  remembered  that 
the  transfer  of  troops  acrosa  the  sea 
la  In  no  way  a  question  for  the  War 
Offlce,  but  that  It  entirely  depends 
upon  the  mercantlte  marine  and  the 
action  of  the  Admiralty  In  taking  up 
and  preparing  mercantile  ships  for  the 
purpose.  Now,  when  the  order  for 
mobilizing  the  army  and  the  notice  to 
the  Admiralty  for  the  preparation  of 
ships  was  Issued.  It  was  clearly  im- 
possible for  the  Admiralty  to  take  up 
ships  that  were  In  Hong  Kong  or  other 
distant  ports.  It  has  been  constantly 
a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Admiralty 
that  they  did  not  take  up  at  once  our 
quickest  ocean  liners;  but  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  no  shipping 
company  keeps  such  vessels  waiting 
Indefinitely  In  English  ports.  They  ex- 
ist for  the  purpose  of  carrying  passen- 
gers and  commerce  to  the  furthest  ends 
of  the  earth.  Therefore,  naturally,  at 
any  given  moment  the  bulk  of  these 
vessels  are  not  In  English  ports;  and 
of  those  few  that  are  In  port,  the  great- 
er number  are  pretty  sure  to  lie  taking 
in  cargo  or  engaged  on  some  business 
which  It  is  difficult  or  Impossible  to 
break  off.  There  have  been  some  com- 
plaints that  the  Admiralty  has  been 
pedantic  In  Its  demands  as  to  the 
changes  required  in  the  fitting  up  of 
the  ships.  That  is  a  question  that  can 
only  be  determined  by  careful  Investi- 
gation and  report.  What  is  certain  Is 
that  the  indispensable  changes  must, 
in  any  case,  hare  been  very  consider- 
able, because,  obviously,  the  great 
trans-oceanic  steamers  are  fitted  up 
for  their  own  special  purposes,  which 
are  not  those  of  an  army  on  the  move. 
For  the  transport  of  infantry  compara- 
tively little  change  is  required,  and  the 
ships  for  Infantry  were  quickly  got 
ready;  but  when  It  came  to  sending 
artillery  or  cavalry,  the  changes  in  In- 
ternal fittings.  In  all  but  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  ships  which  are 
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specially  designed  for  horse-transport, 
were  necessarily  very  large. 

Unfortunately,  in  making  those 
changes  another  difficulty  Intervened— 
one  much  more  ImporUnt  in  Its  influ- 
ence on  the  war  than  Is  at  all  recog- 
nised at  present.  It  consisted,  in  fact, 
m  the  labor  troubles.  The  facilities 
for  coaling  in  the  port  of  London  have 
been  entirely  determined  by  the  rule 
of  the  dockyard  laborers  and'  their 
"bosses,"  who  triumphed,  at  all  events 
for  a  time,  in  the  great  dockyard 
strike.  The  consequence  Is  that  In 
most  of  the  Lomlon  dockyards  there 
is  no  such  machinery  as  Is  provided  in 
Glasgow,  for  Instance,  for  the  rapid 
shipment  of  coal;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  our  certain  knowledge, 
the  "boss"  in  many  Instances  utilized 
the  situation  to  take  the  country  by 
the  throat  In  the  hour  of  its  need.  Hav- 
ing directed  the  workmen  to  enter  Into 
no  contract,  he  waited  till  troops  were 
ordered  for  embarkation,  and  then  told 
the  men  to  lay  down  their  tools,  thus 
dictating  fresh  terms  on  every  fresh 
emergency.  The  coal-heavers  in  par- 
ticular have  shown  a  very  distressing 
want  of  patriotism.  Nobody  who  has 
watched  the  movements  of  transports 
can  have  failed  to  observe  how 
often  a  ship  has  been  sent  to  Liverpool 
to  be  prepared  for  the  transport  of 
troops,  and  has  thence  been  sent  round 
to  Southampton.  This  was  solely  lie- 
cause  of  labor  troubles  In  Liverpool. 
Almost  everywhere  the  "bosses"  have 
proved  to  be  the  deadliest  enemies  of 
the  men  who  accept  their  dictation; 
and  they  have  so  Interfered  with  busi- 
ness that  in  case  after  case,  which  has 
been  recorded  without  any  explanation 
in  the  papers,  the  ships  have  been 
transferred  from  private  yards  to  Got- 
emment  yards,  because  It  was  Impossi- 
ble to  get  them  rapidly  finished  In  the 
former.  That  has  been  one  of  the  moat 
serious  causes  of  delay.  It  is  a  com- 
plete mlsunderstandlDg  to  assume  that 
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the  Admiralty,  since  the  war  began, 
baa  Btloted  Its  expenditure.  The  Ad- 
miralty has  not  required  the  ontcrlee 
of  newspapers  to  perceive  that  ft  was 
well  worth  while  to  spend  moner  Id  or- 
der togetour  troops  rapidly  to  the  front 
Fully  three  times  the  ordinary  wase 
has.  In  many  cases,  been  paid,  and  yet 
this  has  not  always  obtained  the  eer- 
vlces  required.  Shipwrights  who  were 
receiving  flfteen  shillings  a  day  hare 
knocked  off  work  because  some  slight 
change  was  made  in  the  flttinga,  or  on 
some  equally  paltry  excuse. 

But  the  chief  cause  of  such  delay 
which  took  place  was,  undoubtedly, 
that  the  Admiralty  were  not  directed 
to  commence  their  preparations  at  a 
sofflelently  early  date.  The  Impres- 
sion, which  Is  said  to  prevail  in  some 
well-informed  quarters,  that  mobiliza- 
tion was  effected  more  rapidly  than 
the  Admiralty  expected,  may  possibly 
be  true.  If  so,  the  Admiralty  only 
shared  a  very  wide-spread  belief,  for 
Lord  Wolseley's  assertion,  that  the 
troops  would  be  ready  before  the  ships, 
had  generally  ijeen  laughed  out  of 
.court  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ships 
have  often  kept  the  troops  waiting, 
while  in  no  Instance  have  the  ships 
waited  for  the  troops.  But  for  this  we 
have  no  right  to  blame  the  Admiralty, 
which  could  not  enter  upon  a  large  ex- 
penditure without  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

In  one  point  only,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  there  been  any  avoidable 
delay  In  the  preparation  of  the  army 
for  embarkation.  We  had  plenty  of 
registered  horses  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  cavalry,  but  the  Remount 
Department  was  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  work  of  examining  them  before 
passing  them  Into  the  service,  that  they 
conid  not  be  delivered  In  time.  In 
many  Instances  the  horses  only  arrived 
jnst  at  the  moment  when  the  troops 
were  going  to  embark.    This  rendered 


It  Impossible  to  train  the  new  horses 
that  were  sent  In,  or  to  work  the  re- 
servists with  cavalry  raiments  as  u 
whole.  In  many  cases  It  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  and  In  some  impossible, 
to  fit  saddlery  on  the  horses  at  all.  In 
that  particular  there  can  l>e  no  donbt 
that  the  condition  of  the  mounted 
forces  as  disembarked  in  South  Africa 
waa  not  as  satisfactory  as  It  ongbt  to 
have  been.  In  connection  with  this 
cause  of  unreadiness  another  difficulty 
must  here  be  alluded  to.  That  horses 
cannot  be  expected  to  arrlTe  in  tbor- 
onghlygood  condition  after  three  or  four 
weeks  at  sea,  is  obvious;  and  It  is  vital 
that  they  should  be  provided  with  ac- 
jcoromodatlon  calculated  to  minimise 
this  deterioration  so  far  aa  possilile. 
In  this  respect  much  trouble  has  been 
experienced  which  a  greater  degree  of 
forethought  might  have  obviated.  As 
to  the  best  method  of  stowing  horses, 
there  has  evidently  been  much  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  among  those  concerned. 
This  Is,  however,  a  matter  on  which 
there  Is  proluibly  some  consensus 
among  those  best  qualified  to  Jndge — 
namely,  those  nnmerous  persons  wh» 
are  regularly  employed  In  shipping 
horses  from  South  America.  Australia, 
and  elsewhere;  and  we  should  have 
thonght  that  the  authorities  might 
have  arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion 
upon  It  long  ago.  But.  to  Judge  from 
the  results,  this  was  not  tbe  case.  The 
methods  employed  varied  widely,  and 
some  of  them  failed  disastrously.  The 
case  of  the  Rapldau,  for  Instance, 
is  notorious.  In  another  respect  the 
Inferiority  of  the  transports  for  tlie 
monnted  arms  has  most  gravely  inter- 
fered with  the  proportion  of  artillery 
and  cavalry  in  the  field.  The  ships 
were  so  bad  that  numbers  of  horses 
and  guns  have  been  lost,  while  whole 
batteries  have  been  kept  back  for 
months  from  the  fighting  just  at  the 
time  when  they  were  most  needed. 
The  story  of  the  three  batteries  of  ar- 
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mieiT  for  which  traoBport  was  origin- 
ally ordered  In  Jnne  as  a  reinforce- 
ment for  Sir  George  White,  and  which 
never  reached  him  at  all  because  of 
the  breakdown  of  the  Zayathla  and 
the  Zlbenghla,  Is  well  known.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  make  anything 
like  a  complete  list  of  the  lossee  due  to 
accidents  during  transport,  but  the 
following  are  some  of  them. 

The  9th  Lancers  lost  over  one  hun- 
dired  horses  coming  from  Durban  to 
the  Cape.  A  squadron  of  the  Inniskil- 
llngs  was  on  a  ship  which  broke  down 
at  St.  Vincent,  and  they  were  delayed 
nearly  three  weeks.  The  12th  Lancers 
had  very  bad  weather  and  lost  a  great 
many  horses.  The  Ismore,  with  a 
squadron  of  the  lOtb  Hossars,  ran 
ashore,  and  practically  all  the  horses 
were  lost  The  Horse  Artillery  bat- 
tery on  that  ship  lost  all  their  gnns. 
all  their  horses  except  fifteen,  and  all 
their  kits  and  stores.  Four  batteries, 
i.  e.,  twenty-four  guns,  and  three  cav- 
alry regiments,  kept  back  from  fight- 
ing, or  seriously  injured,  constitute  a 
loss  to  the  army  at  the  front  that  Is,  to 
say  the  least,  appreciable;  and  we  owe 
it  to  defective  ships,  or  to  ill-arranged 
fittings,  or  to  mistakes  in  seamanship. 
Still,  when  all  the  losses  are  reckoned 
up,  we  cannot  say  they  are  very  large, 
considering  the  serious  difficulties  to 
be  overcome. 

Exercise  on  board  ship  is  very  Im- 
portant, both  for  horses  and  men,  but 
It  can  only  be  obtained  In  roomy  ves- 
sels chosen  for  the  purpose.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  during  the  Tel-el- 
Kebir  campaign  the  Guards  broke 
down  lamentably  In  a  comparatively 
short  marchovera  difflcult  bit  of  desert, 
the  reason  being  that  the;  bad  been  liv- 
ing on  board  ship  for  weeks  highly  fed 
and  without  exercise.  That  was  a  les- 
son which  was  not  forgotten;  and.  no 
far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  all  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  giving 
exercise  to  the  troops  on  board  ship. 


A  systematic  gymnastic  drill  has  been 
devised  expressly  In  order  to  keep  men 
in  good  condition  for  marching  as  soon 
as  they  land.  Obviously,  however,  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  this  depends 
upon  there  being  room  on  the  decks 
for  the  men  to  be  exercised.  Again,  in 
the  best  ships  there  has  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  to  take  down  the 
separating  boards  between  the  horses 
and  to  give  them  ample  exercise  round 
the  deck  on  which  they  stood.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  many  Inferior  ships  the 
horses,  gtms  and  men  have  been  so 
stowed  that  It  was  Impossible  for  man 
or  horse  to  have  any  adequate  exercise 
from  the  time  of  leaving  England  to 
the  time  of  arrival  In  South  Africa. 
This  Is  a  matter  that  may  be  of  vital 
consequence,  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  our  ex- 
perience In  this  war  will  be  treasni'ed 
up  against  future  campaigns.  We 
must  not  forget  that  In  all  our  wars— 
unless  we  are  Invaded— a  sea  trans- 
port longer  or  shorter  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  process  of  disembarkation 
has.  In  this  case,  been  easy,  for  It  took 
place  in  fi^endly  ports,  but  it  may  not 
always  he  so;  and  the  army  that  Is  to 
do  Its  work  must  be  an  army  organized 
and  trained  for  the  purpose  of  ship 
transport,  and  for  landing  from  ships 
as  well  as  embarking  on  them.  In  our 
Judgment,  every  year,  or  every  other 
year  at  all  events,  a  regular  scheme  of 
embarkation  and  disembarkation  on 
some  part  of  this  island  or  of  Ireland 
should  be  carried  out.  In  order  to  train 
both  navy  and  army  In  the  Joint  work- 
ing which  Is  essential  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Empire. 

In  the  present  Instance,  the  order  In 
which  troops  went  out  to  South  Af  rlcn 
was  determined  by  the  facilities  which 
existed  in  this  country  for  obtaining 
and  preparing  ships  for  transporting 
the  different  arms  of  the  service.  In- 
fantry were  mncb  more  easily  em- 
barked than  cavalry  or  artillery,  and 
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were  deepatcbed  without  waiting  for 
the  other  arms,  because  it  was  desir- 
able to  place  on  the  scene  of  action 
without  delay  such  troops  as  could  b% 
seat.  If  ships  had  been  ready  for  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery would  have  been  sent  earlier. 
They  could  not  be  provided;  and  that 
Is  the  reason  why  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  campaign  we  were  bo  lamenta- 
bly deficient  in  artillery  and  cavalry. 
It  is  true  that  we  had  not  in  the  whole 
country  sufficient  artillery  for  the  force 
that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
send  out— that  Is  another  question— but 
BO  far  as  concerns  the  representation  of 
different  arms  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
campaign,  the  deficiency  of  artillery 
and  cavalry  was  due  to  this  one  cause 
and  to  no  other.  Had  we  had  three 
times  as  many  guns  as  we  actually 
possess,  we  should  not  have  had  any 
more  at  the  front  In  the  earliest  period 
of  the  war.  It  seems  to  follow  thai 
vessels,  properly  designed  for  the 
transport  of  large  numbers  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  should  always  be  kept  In 
readiness,  or  duly  registered  for  ser- 
vice If  required.  Surely  we  are  rich 
enough  to  bear  this  expense. 

There  Is  one  more  point,  and  a  very 
serious  one,  to  be  touched  on  before 
we  approach  the  question  of  military 
events  In  South  Africa  Itself.  The  de- 
ficiency of  land  transport  has  evidently 
been  a  very  grave  hindrance  to  the 
troops  In  the  field.  However  well  the 
scheme  of  mobilization  may  have 
worked,  however  rapidly  the  troops 
may  have  been  despatched  from  our 
shores,  it  would  have  been  almost  as 
well  to  retain  them  In  this  country  as 
to  land  them  at  the  Cape  or  in  Natal, 
80  Inadequately  provided  with  the 
means  of  locomotion  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case.  Forced,  as  our 
armies  have  been,  to  adhere  to  the 
railways,  their  line  of  march  has  Inevi- 
tably been  determined  for  them  In  ad- 
vance, their  direction  lias  been  obvious 
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to  the  enemy,  and  the  possibilities  of 
resistance  have  been  enormously  in- 
creased. Let  us  imagine  how  the  Ger  • 
man  Invasion  of  France  In  18T0  would' 
have  fared  had  the  German  troops,  like 
ours,  been  glued  to  the  sleepers.  How 
would  they  have  crossed  the  Moselle, 
circumvented  Metz,  and  cut  oft  the 
French  retreat  from  that  place?  Or, 
again,  how  would  the  Crown  Prince 
have  made  the  famous  flank-march  on 
S4dan,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
France  and  of  the  Imperial  dynasty'! 
It  is  true  that  the  problem  of  trans- 
port Is  much  simpler  for  the  Germans 
than  for  us,  who.  In  one  port  of  our 
dominions,  have  to  use  men  as  beasts 
of  burden;  in  another,  mules;  In  a 
third,  wagons;  and  are  forced  to  create 
a  railway  In  a  fourth;  but,  after  all, 
this  only  means  a  little  more  thinking 
before  the  campaign  begins.  In  our 
own  case  either  the  transport  should 
have  been  prepared  at  home  and  sent 
out  with  the  divisions  first  despatched, 
or  It  should  have  been  provided— 
which,  with  forethought  and  an  open 
purse,  would  surely  have  been  easy- 
on  the  spot  Neither  alternative  seems 
to  have  been  adopted,  and  It  Is  to  be 
feared  tiiat  this  defect  was  again  due 
to  our  apparently  Ineradicable  habit 
of  endeavoring  to  save  at  the  begin- 
ning, for  which  we  have  to  pay  ten 
times  over.  In  blood  and  money,  before 
the  end. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  mili- 
tary operations  In  South  Africa,  we 
note  at  the  outset  the  Influence  which 
certain  political  considerations  exerted 
on  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  Politi- 
cal considerations  they  were,  and  yet, 
looking  to  the  history  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  one  cannot  help  recognizing 
that  they  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
military  considerations  as  well.  From 
a  purely  military  point  of  view,  the 
distribution  of  the  troops  made  by  Sir 
W.  Symons,  when  he  divided  the  army 
between  Glencoc  and  Ladysmlth,  was 
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a  preposterous  one.  There  bas  Id  that 
sense  never  been  any  defence  for  It; 
bat  tbe  real  cause  which  led  to  It  was 
this,  that  the  Government  of  Natal  Im- 
plored the  military  authorities  to  pro- 
tect the  loyal  subjects  of  as  large  a 
part  of  Natal  as  possibie.  and  also  to 
guard  the  coal  mines  of  Dundee.  The 
arrangement  actually  adopted  appears 
to  have  been  a  most  unfortunate  com- 
promise between  the  defence  of  the 
frontier— which  the.  Katat  Govern- 
ment are  said  to  have  originally  pro- 
posed—and a  retirement  ijehind  the 
line  of  the  Tugeia.  Now.  it  Is  certain 
that  nothing  can  be  more  disastrous 
than  to  allow  political  considerations 
of  this  kind  to  override  military  neces- 
sities. The  political  objects  are  sure 
to  suffer  in  the  end.  An  army  dis- 
persed Is  certain  to  lie  defeated,  and 
will  Inevitably  fall  to  ensure  safety 
for  those  whom  Its  dispersion  was  in- 
tended to  protect.  It  Is  essential,  even 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  that 
the  distribution  of  the  army  shall  be 
directed  to  one  pui-pose.  and  one  pur- 
pose only— that  of  securing  victory. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  happened 
during  the  American  Secession  War- 
as  during  our  own  Civil  Wars  and 
other  wars  of  a  similar  nature— and  In 
a  large  measure  It  bas  happened  in 
this,  that  In  the  early  portions  of  the 
struggle  recruiting  grounds  were  a 
priDclpat  object.  It  was  clear  that  tbe 
Boers,  entering  Natal,  would  be  able 
to  recruit  their  own  forces  from  the 
disloyal  Inhabitants  of  that  province, 
and  to  render  Impotent  the  serviceB  of 
the  loyal.  So  long,  therefore,  as  there 
was  no  certainty  that  the  Boers  would 
invade  in  great  strength,  and  so  long 
as  It  seemed  likely  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  country  could  be  held,  it  was, 
at  least  from  a  quasl-mtlitary  point  of 
view,  right  to  hold  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  Natal  and  the  Cape. 

Sir  W.  Symons  was  firmly  convinced 
that  with  the  forces  he  had  at  Glencoe, 


connected  as  Glencoe  was  by  railway 
with  Ladysmith,  he  would  be  able  to 
hold  his  own.  Events  have  shown 
that  this  was  Impossible  from  the  out- 
set; at  dll  events,  It  became  Impossible 
from  the  moment  when  the  adhesion 
of  the  Free  State  enabled  the  enemy 
to  attack  bis  communications  from  tbe 
left  rear.  But,  considering  the  success 
with  which,  at  Glencoe,  he  checkmated 
the  initial  scheme  of  the  Boers,  It  is 
probable  that,  but  for  his  wound,  the 
error  would  have  had  no  serious  conse- 
quences. Unfortunately  he  continued  to 
retain  command  while  In  a  condition 
Inwhich  no  man  Isflttedto  form  asound 
Judgment  or  to  command  an  army.  In 
this  condition  he  appears  to  have 
agreed  to  an  armistice  with  the  Boers, 
which  saved  from  destructiou  the  por- 
tion of  their  army  which  he  had  de- 
feated. Had  the  defeat  of  Lucas  Mey- 
er's commando  been  turned  Into 
utter  rout,  the  moral  effect  on  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  Boer  army,  coupled 
with  tbe  defeat  at  Elandslangte.  might 
have  been  such  as  to  enable  General 
Symons,  at  least,  to  make  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  retreat  from  that  which  in 
fact  became  necessary.  This  retreat, 
and  the  consequent  abandonment  of 
a  large  quantity  of  stores,  together 
with  the  wounded,  at  Dundee,  were 
serious  disadvantages  with  which  to 
begin  the  campaign.  Had  the  stores 
been  saved,  and  the  whole  force  with 
Its  equipment  been  concentrated  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Ladysmith,  It  ought, 
at  least,  to  have  been  possible  for  Sir 
G-  White  to  maintain  his  connection 
with  Colenso. 

Here  we  come  to  what  Is  really  the 
crucial  point  of  the  whole  campaign. 
The  battle  of  Elandslaagte.  despite  Its 
success,  and  those  of  Qlenooe  and  Belt- 
fonteln,  despite  their  partial  success, 
were  entirely  overbalanced  by  tbe  dis- 
aster of  Nicholson's  Nek.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  failure  on  that  day 
occurred  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the 
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left  of  tlie  line.  It  was  not  merel7  tbe 
lose  of  the  two  regiments  and  the  mute 
battel?,  as  we  at  first  supposed,  that 
made  It  unfortunate.  The  reverse  was 
quite  as  serious  on  the  rlgbt,  and  tt 
was  the  reverse  on  the  right  that  en- 
tailed the  loBses  on  the  left  The  Brit- 
ish soldier,  not  to  be  surpassed  la  at- 
taek  or  in  teuadtj',  Ib  by  no  meauB 
eqnallf  good  In  a  retreat;  and  a  dis- 
aster far  worse  than  what  actually  oc- 
curred was  only  narrowly  avoided. 
The  naval  guns  seem  to  have  saved 
the  situation.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  of  the  tactics  of  this  battle  by  and 
by. 

As  we  read  the  story  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  failure  on  October  30tb  was 
BO  unexpected,  trinmpbant  success  had 
been  so  conBdently  anticipated,  that 
no  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
dealing  with  the  situation  which  the 
event  entailed.  It  was  In  consequence 
of  that  defeat  that  Sir  G.  White's  com- 
munication with  Colenso  was  severed, 
and  that  he  was  shut  up  In  Ladysmitb. 
Now  the  maintenance  of  the  connec- 
tion of  that  army  with  the  southern 
portion  of  Natal  was  essential.  If  Sir 
G.  White  was  to  fulfil  the  part  which 
was  designed  for  him  In  the  working 
out  of  the  campaign.  According  to  the 
original  idea,  whilst  Sir  G.  White  held 
Natal  and  kept  back  the  Boers,  the 
army  corps,  under  Sir  Redvers  Butler, 
consisting  of  three  divisions  and  other 
troops,  was  to  march  straight  through 
the  open  country  of  the  Free  State 
upon  Bloemfontein  and  ultimately  upon 
Pretoria.  When  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
arrived  at  the  Cape  be  found  these 
plans  upset  by  the  fact  that  Sir  G. 
White  was  beselgcd  In  Ladysmitb;  and 
it  appeared  necessary,  lu  order  to  pre- 
vent the  surrender  of  a  British  force, 
that  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
for  his  relief.  Our  own  Impression  Is 
that  that  relief  would  have  been  satis- 
factorily accomplished  had  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  adhered  to  the  original  program. 
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and,  leaving  Ladysmitb  and  Klmber- 
ley  to  take  care  of  tbemeelves,  bad 
moved  forward,  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
able  to  land  and  organise  blB  army* 
upon  the  centres  of  the  enemy's  resist- 
ance. The  very  fact  of  his  so  moving 
would  have  drawn  away  the  forces 
from  before  Ladysmlth  and  Klmberley. 
To  Bay  this  Is  In  no  way  to  reproach 
Sir  Kedvers  Buller,  because  it  Is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  had  not  adequate  in- 
formation as  to  the  length  of  time  for 
which  Klmberley  and  Ladysmitb 
might  be  expected  to  hold  out.  Con- 
sidering tbe  number  of  carrier  pigeons 
which  we  are  told  are  In  Ladysmlth. 
It  Ib  a  lltUe  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  did  not  obtain  full  Information. 
That  he  did  not  obtain  It  appears  evi- 
dent, for,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  the  Cape,  he  felt  It  to  be  hia  on« 
duty  to  move  to  the  relief  of  Lady- 
Bmltb,  and  apparently  also  felt  it  to 
be  bis  duty  to  send  Lord  Methueu  to 
the  relief  of  Klmberley.  It  appears 
certain  that,  here  again,  strong  politi- 
cal influence  was  brought  to  bear.  It 
was  feared  that  the  fall  of  either  of 
the  beseiged  towns  would  lead  to  a 
rising  throughoat  Cape  Colony.  The 
result  of  subordinating  a  paramount 
maxim  of  strategy  and  tbe  lessons  of 
all  military  experience  to  political  con- 
siderations and  momentary  panic,  has 
been  that.  In  the  (miUess  attempt  dl- 
recUy  to  relieve  the  towns,  serious  de- 
feats have  been  Incurred,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  a  general  rising,  which  must 
have  been  checked  by  a  concentration 
in  the  north  of  Cape  Colony,  bas  been 
Increased  rather  than  diminished.  A 
commander  who,  at  tbe  outset  of  bis 
campaign  Is  forced  by  circumstances, 
in  which  he  has  had  no  concern,  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  his  enemies, 
starts  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Such 
has.  In  fact,  been  Sir  Redvers  Butler's 
position  throughout;  and  it  eeems  to 
us  to  date  iMtck  to  the  day  of  Nichol- 
son's Nek. 
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On  the  general  reealts  of  these  Initial 
mlBtakeB,  an  admirable  critlciHm,  from 
tbc  pen  of  a  German  general,  lias  ap- 
peared lately  In  the  Globe.  It  rnna  as 
follows: — 

.  .  .  You  will  rememtier  my  point- 
ing out  from  the  beginning  that  your 
«nall  forces,  dispersed  at  dlfFeient 
points  In  Natal,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  frontiers,  ought  never  to  have 
tried  to  fight  decisive  battles,  but 
ought  slowly  io  have  drawn  back 
towards  the  coast  oc  the  advancing  re- 
inforcements. By  allowing  themselves 
to  be  surrounded  and  blocked  up  at 
aitcb  open  places  as  La^smith,  Kim- 
berley,  and  Mafelclng,  they  not  cmly 
ran  the  great  risk  of  being  starved  out 
there  or  of  being  forced  to  surrender, 
but,  what  I  consider  much  worse,  they 
took  away  from  the  forces  coming  up 
from  England  the  free  mode  and  Hoe 
of  action.  I  have  not  yet  seen  this 
chief  law  of  strategy  pointed  out  In 
auy  one  of  the  remarks  or  crtUclsms  in 
the  papers.  But  It  is  quite  evident 
that  armies,  or  detachments  of  rescue, 
marching  forward  with  such  a  fixed 
route  to  save  one  or  other  place,  must 
fight  in  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. The  enemy,  knowing  your 
forces  must  approach  by  this  or  that 
road,  can  easily  take  up  the  moat  for- 
midable position  on  the  very  road. 
There  is  left  no  means  of  manoeuvring, 
or  of  combined  action,  or  of  taking  an- 
other way  of  threatening  vital  points 
(capitals)  of  the  enemy.  You  are 
bound  for  the  place  to  be  rescued,  and 
on  you  must  go  and  fight.  Thus  I  am 
of  opinion  that  half  your  strength  bns 
been  wasted  from  the  beginning,  and 
all  generalship  and  stategy  has  been, 
so  to  say,  nailed  fast  before  operations 
really  began. 

That  criticism  seems  to  us  to  be 
sound  m  every  particular;  but  we  may 
carry  It  yet  further,  and  say  that,  even 
assuming  the  capacity  of  resistance 
recently  displayed  by  the  besieged 
places  to  have  been  underestimated  at 
first,  and  supposing  their  speedy  fall, 
unless  relieved,  to  have  appeared  prob- 
.  able   to  our  commanders,   the  better 
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course  would  have  been  to  compass 
tbelr  relief  by  attacking  the  enemy 
elsewhere.  It  Is  an  old  lesson  of  mili- 
tary history  that  the  best  mode  of 
lessening  the  stress  of  an  enemy's  at- 
tack Is  not  to  meet  It  directly,  but  to 
strike  at  the  point  which  he  is  most 
anxious  to  guard.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this  prlDclple  may  be  drawn 
from  the  life  of  Clive,  who  may,  lu- 
deed,  be  said  to  have  saved  India  for 
us  by  not,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  going  to 
the  relief  of  Ladysmlth  or  Klmberley, 
but  by  marching  on  Bloemfonteln. 
There  Is  a  very  interesting  and  strik- 
ing passage  on  this  subject  In  Colonel 
O.  B.  Malleson's  "History  of  the 
French  Id  India,"  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  words.  Be  is 
speaking  of  the  blow  which  Clive 
struck  at  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Car- 
natlc,  when  Trlchlnopoll  was  being  be- 
sieged Just  as  Ladysmlth  Is  now.  Ap- 
plying the  general  principle  Involved, 
he  says;— 

The  general  who  hesitates  to  do  this,  , 
though  he  sees  that  If  it  could  be  done 
It  would  save  him  and  ruin  bis  enemy, 
does  not  calculate  on  the  inevitable 
effect  which  such  a  movement  must 
produce  on  the  morale  of  the  force  op- 
posed to  him,  especially  when  that 
force  constitutes  the  principal,  perhaps 
the  entire  available  army  of  the 
enemy.  He  does  not  consider  that  such 
a  movement  must  paralyze  the  onward 
march  of  bis  opponent.  Yet  history 
abounds  with  such  examples.  Eves 
Frederic  II  gave  up,  at  a  critical 
period,  his  movements  on  Saxony 
when  be  found  the  Austrians  were 
marching  on  Berlin.  And  If  be,  a  con- 
summate master  of  the  art  of  war, 
would  act  thus,  what  may  we  imagine 
wonld  be  the  effect  of  such  a  move- 
ment on  men  of  inferior  capacity?  It 
must  always  be  startling,  almost  al- 
ways decisive,* 

That  seems  to  ns,  even  as  the  case 
stood  after  Sir  George  White  had  been 

>  -Hiatal?  of  tbe  r»Dcli  In  tndlil,"  pp.  3>3.  3M. 
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beleagaered,  to  represent  the  conrae 
wblch  It  would  have  been  best  to  fol- 
low In  tbls  campaign.  Had  the  army 
corps,  as  originally  arranged,  swept  np 
throngh  the  Free  State  npon  Bloem- 
fonteln,  It  Is  practically  certain  that 
the  Boera  must  have  moved  away  from 
Ladysmith  and  from  Klmberley  In 
order  to  meet  the  threatened  attack. 
There  would  ha.ve  been  ample  time,  as 
we  now  know,  for  the  army  to  have 
gathered  securely  on  the  Orange  River, 
and,  having  forced  the  Boers  to  eon- 
form  to  Its  movement,  and  defeated 
them  In  the  open,  to  have  moved  sub- 
sequently from  the  enemy's  rear— had 
this  been  necessary— to  the  relief  of 
Klmberley  and  Ladysmith.  In  fact, 
from  the  point  of  view  which  we  re- 
cently discussed,  we  might  almost  say 
that  It  Is  a  campaign  that  has  been 
mined  either  by  an  Inadequate  gather- 
ing of  carrier  pigeons  or  an  Inadequate 
use  of  them  when  gathered.  For  If  from 
Ladysmith  and  Klmberley  full  infor- 
mation had  reached  Sir  Red  vers  Buller 
of  the  actual  state  of  these  two  towns, 
as  we  now  know  It  to  have  been,  he 
would  surely  have  adhered  to  his  orig- 
inal plan  of  campaign  rather  than 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  it,  so  that  his  army  corps  ban 
been  broken  Into  pieces  and  all  the 
different  parts  of  It  scattered  over  the 
country.  Fear  of  a  rebellion  In  the 
Cape  there  would  have  been  none,  had 
the  army  corps  moved  In  this  way,  and 
none,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  the  dis- 
asters which  have  attended  the  cam- 
paign could  have  befallen  us.  But  it 
is  pretty  clear  that,  though  this  war 
hos  been  pending  for  years,  no  English 
Moltke  has  thought  out  a  general  plan 
of  campaign,  and  provided  for  all  pos- 
sible contingencies. 

Assuming,  however,  that  It  was 
necessary  for  General  Buller  to  move 
to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  that 
Methuen's  force  was  gathered  In 
strength  on  the  Orange  River,  we  think 
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that  It  would  have  been  much  better 
for  the  latter  to  have  freed  the  hands 
of  Sir  W.  Gatacre  and  General  French 
by  Joining  them  in  enclosing  the  In- 
vaders from  the  Free  State  and  crush- 
ing the  Incipient  rebellion  In  Cape  Col- 
ony, so  that  bis  whole  line  of  communi- 
cation should  be  free,  and  that  as  large 
a  force  as  possible  should  be  able  to 
move  with  him.  By  marching  east- 
ward from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Orange  Biver  Station,  and  keeping  to 
the  north  of  the  river.  Lord  Metbuea 
would  have  turned  the  Boer  position 
In  the  north  of  Cape  Colony,  and  would 
have  obtained  possession  of  all  the 
bridges  crossing  that  great  harrier  and 
of  the  line  of  railway  leading  up  direct- 
ly to-Bloemfonteln,  whilst  his  position 
at  Orange  River  Station  would,  of 
course,  have  been  guarded  by  a  strong 
work  protecting  the  bridge.  Had  he 
then  advanced  straight  upon  Bloem- 
fontein,  even  with  his  reduced  force, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  draw  the 
Boers  oO  from  their  intrenched  posi- 
tions, and  could  have  prevented  them 
from  dictating  to  him  the  place  in 
which  he  must  attack  them. 

So  much  for  the  general  strategy  of 
the  campaign.  With  regard  to  the  tac- 
tics pursued,  we  must  observe  at  the 
outset  that  our  officers  are  at  present 
dealing  with  conditions  such  as  no 
other  army  has  ever  had  to  face. 
Smokeless  powder,  qulck-flrlng  guns, 
magazine  rifles,  and  more  powerful  ar- 
tillery—all these,  In  addition  to  the 
esceptlenally  good  shooting  and  the 
great  mobility  of  tbe  Boers— are  novfl 
features  of  warfare.  No  Continental 
troops  have  asyethadto  deal  with  them. 
To  begin  with.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  effect  of  the  new  weapons  has 
been  to  enhance  the  experience  of  the 
campaign  of  1870  In  regard  to  tlie  prac- 
tical Impossibility  of  frontal  attacks. 
The  whole  experience  of  the  Pranco- 
Germanwarled  to  theconclusionthat  a 
frontal  attack  on  a  force  equal  or  near- 
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ip-^JA  u^iial  !□  numbers,  even  when  there 
ins  very  powerful  artlUery  to  aeslst  the 
Assailants,  had  become  Impossible. 
Lord  Metbueo's  snccees  tn  bis  first  two 
frontal  attacks  did  Uttie  to  remove 
this  Impression,  while  the  experience 
of  Uodder  River  and  Magersrontein 
has  onlf  enhanced  It.  He  did.  Indeed, 
cany  two  positions  by  what  were 
meant  to  be  night  surprises,  but  were 
not  BO.  The  splendid  valor  of  onr 
troops,  which  won  success  on  these  oc- 
casions, is  a  thing  of  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud.  We  have 
no  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  our  soldiers  were  given  such  tests 
for  their  valor.  Moreover,  to  repeat  In 
exactly  the  same  form  a  device  wblcli 
has  been  previously  tried,  so  that  the 
enemy  is  fully  expecting  it,  must  re- 
duce the  chances  of  success  to  a  mini- 
Regarding  the  battle  of  the  Tugela, 
we  have  not  sufficient  Information  as 
yet  to  form  a  clear  Judgment,  but. 
from  all  that  Is  known.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  difficulty  of  a  frontal  at- 
tack on  an  enemy  strongly  entrenched 
on  both  sides  of  an  almost  unfordable 
river,  and  aided  by  batteries  command- 
ing the  whole  position,  was  grievously 
underestimated.  In  some  respects  tbe 
battle  closely  resembled  that  of  tbe 
Hodder  River;  in  others  It  differed.  It 
was,  perhaps,  this  difference  in  the 
conditions  which  enabled  onr  troops 
to  cross  the  Kloddcr  and  outflank  the 
enemy— an  operation  apparently  Impos- 
sible at  Colenso.  It  Is  hardly  possible, 
however,  tbat  any  explanation  should 
reach  ns  which  adeqnately  explains 
the  BritlBb  tactics  on  these  occasions. 
Tbe  attempt  to  pass  tbe  drifts  of  tbe 
Tugela  without  first  driving  the  enemy 
from  his  positions  on  the  southern 
bank  is,  so  far,  incomprehensible.  The 
tentative  nature  of  the  two  attacks, 
the  second  being  ordered,  as  General 
Bulicr's  despatch  states,  only  when  tbe 
first  had  failed,  Is  equally  Inexplicable, 
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We  have  not  yet  heard  any  explana- 
tion of  the  failure  to  localize  the  Boer 
positions  or  to  ascertain  tbelr  strength. 
Efficient  scouting  has.  indeed,  been 
hitherto  remarkable  for  Its  absence. 
Nor  Is  It  easy  to  answer  tbe  comment 
of  the  Boers  themselves  that  the  posi- 
tions that  they  had  prepared  against 
us  seemed  as  though  they  were  "red 
rags  for  the  bull."  They  have,  In  fact, 
attracted  the  poor  bull  into  the  pre- 
cise positions  In  which  the  matador  Is 
ready  with  his  knife  to  strike.  It  is 
difficult,  of  course,  at  a  distance  to 
Judge  of  the  motives  which  have  de- 
termined the  several  movements,  but 
we  cannot  be  wrong  In  maintaining 
that,  when  any  movement  is  Intended, 
its  design  and  purpose  should  be  kept 
secret;  and  that  when  it  is  made  It 
should  be  directed  not  upon  tbe  point 
where  the  enemy  expects  it,  but  upon 
a  point  where  he  does  not  expect  it; 
that  our  actons  should  be  of  a  kind 
to  force  the  enemy  to  conform  to  them, 
and  that  we  should  not  allow  bim  to 
force  us  to  conform  to  hla. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  campaign,  so  far.  has  been 
tbe  frequency  of  night  attacks,  or 
rather  of  night  marches  nndertaken 
with  a  view  to  a  surprise  at  dawn,  or,  at 
least.  In  order  to  get  well  within  tbe 
zone  of  fire  unperceived  and  therefore 
unhurt.  The  object  of  such  enter- 
prises Is,  no  doubt,  of  tbe  highest  Im- 
portance. They  have  long  Ijeen  re- 
garded in  responsible  quarters  as 
necessitated  by  the  conditions  of  mod- 
ern war,  and  Justified  by  most  of 
our  experience  In  recent  times.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  help  noting  the  fact 
tbat  while  our  few  successes  In  this 
war  had  been  won  in  broad  daylight, 
our  most  disastrous  failures  have  gen- 
erally resulted  from  mistakes  made 
in  the  dark.  There  are  conditions  and 
circumstances  necesssary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  night  attacks.  If  they  be  wisely 
arranged     and     properly     conducted. 
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DotblDg  can  be  more  efFectlve;  but  It  1b 
necessary  both  that  the  conditions  for 
tbem  Bball  be  favorable,  and  tbat  every 
problem  In  regard  to  tbem  shall  haTe 
been  thought  out.  No  operattons  of 
war  require  more  cureCul  forethought 
or  more  minute  precaution.  Sir  W. 
Qatacre's  attack  upon  the  Boer  posi- 
tion at  Stormberg  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  one  which  might  have  been  feas- 
ible In  a  country  where  he  was  not 
surrounded  by  spies  and  enemies,  but 
which  was  almost  hopeless  In  a  dis- 
trict where  any  station  master  might 
be  a  traitor,  and  where  movements  by 
railway  towards  the  position  which  it 
was  Intended  to  attack  were  sure  to 
be  known  beforehand  to  Its  defenders. 
Nevertheless,  the  event  was  not  one 
which  should  shake  the  confidence  ol 
any  of  those  who  know  Sir  W.  Gat- 
acre's  previous  career.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, no  doubt,  but  It  was  the  kind  of 
mistake  Into  which  a  man  will  not 
easily  fall  a  second  time. 

The  night  march  on  the  Boer  position 
at  Magersfontcln,  though  It  owed  its 
failure  to  definite  mistakes,  now  well 
known,  came  far  nearer  to  being  a 
success  than  that  on  Stormberg;  the 
distance  was  less,  there  was  no  rail- 
way Journey,  and  the  enemy's  position 
was  more  correctly  ascertained.  Had 
the  troops  begun  to  deploy  a  few  min- 
utes sooner,  had  there  l>een  efficient 
scouting,  or  bad  the  formation  not 
been  such  as  to  require  change  at  the 
moment  preceding  attack,  the  Initial 
slaughter  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  the  position  might  have  been 
stormed.  The  advantages  of  a  success 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  lamentable 
results  of  a  defeat,  are  too  obvious  to 
require  comment  With  these  exam- 
ples before  na,  we  cannot  ooneratulate 
ourselves  on  the  success  of  our  at- 
tempts to  surprise  our  wary,  well-led, 
and  well-informed  foes. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  compare 
the  circumstances  of  previous  night  at- 
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tacks,  which  have  been  succee.j-i,^^'y 
conducted,  with  those  of  the  slmllai  ■^- 
expedltlous  In  this  campaign,  which 
have  failed,  but  we  have  only  space  to 
allude  to  one  of  the  former  class,  the 
battle  of  Te)-eI-Kebir.  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  In  tbe  attack  on 
Tel-el-Keblr  the  distance  from  point  to 
point  of  the  march  over  the  desert  hail 
been  exactly  deterlnlned,  the  route 
had  been  carefully  marked  out,  the 
habits  of  the  Kgyptlans  had  been 
noted  for  days  beforehand,  tbe  troops 
had  actually  passed  over  most  of  the 
ground  on  a  previous  occasion,  the 
most  minute  arrangements  had  been  , 
made  to  ensure  the  correctness  of  the 
march  and  the  co-operation  of  the  sev- 
eral columns;  yet,  even  In  this  case, 
there  was  consld^able  confusion  In  the 
course  of  the  march,  and,  successful  as 
the  operation  was,  It  was  one  which 
illustrated,  as  perfectly  as  any  other, 
the  difficulties  of  these  undertakings. 
Our  army  has,  since  those  days,  been 
trained  In  tbe  work  of  night  marches 
at  Aldershot  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
fact  of  that  training  does  not  In  the 
least  absolve  a  general  officer  In  the 
field  from  taking  the  most  precise  care 
In  regard  to  alt  tbe  conditions  of  each 
particular  march. 

We  emphasize  this  point  because  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  Initial  disaster  of 
the  campaign,  tbat  which  upset  Its 
whole  plan— the  failure  on  tbe  day  of 
Nicholson's  Nek— was  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  conditions,  and  a 
neglect  of  all  tbe  precautloAs.  which 
were  necessary  to  a  successful  night 
movement.  It  was  Intended  as  a  sur- 
prise for  the  Boers— It  became  a  sur- 
prise for  the  British  army.  That  was 
due  partly,  no  doubt  to  tbe  extent  to 
which  spies  and  traitors  were  Infest- 
ing the  camp,  but  largely  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  way  in  which  the  whole 
plan  was  to  be  conducted  was  known 
throughout  Sir  George  White's  army 
before  tbe  attack  was  made. 
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At  all  events,  It  Is  perfectly  clear  tbat 
tbe  disaster  waa  due  to  tbe  fact  that 
the  Boers  had  obtained  complete  In- 
formation of  ell  Sir  George  White's 
plans.  Sir  George  White  attached  an 
enemy  aware  of  his  Intentions  and  en- 
tirely prepared  to  receive  him.  It  Is. 
an  old  story,  but  It  Is  one  that  cannot 
be  too  strongly  Impressed  upon  all 
commanders,  that  the  necessity  of 
necessities  for  them  Is  absolute  reti- 
cence In  regard  to  their  Intentions,  and 
a  series  of  skilful  devices  to  deceive 
the  enemy  as  to  what  U  really  Intend- 
ed. 

It  was  by  these  means  tbat  Napo- 
leon captured  Mack  at  Ulm,  made  his 
great  march  over  tbe  St  Bernard  a 
complete  surprise,  and  destroyed  the 
Prussians  piece-meal  at  Auerstttdt  and 
Jena,  By  these  means  Lord  Wolseley 
succeeded  In  landing  tbe  whole  of  his 
army  at  Ismallla  in  1882.  and  In  thus 
gaining  an  Initial  success  which  prac- 
tically determined  the  Issue  of  tbe 
campaign.  It  has  been  the  secret  of 
all  great  military  successes  tbrough- 
ont  the  history  of  tbe  world.  Sur- 
rounded as  our  generals  now  are  by 
an  openly  or  secretlj;  disloyal  popula- 
tion, obliged  as  tbey  are  at  almost 
every  stage  to  depend  for  local  infor- 
mation upon  people  who  may  be  rec- 
ommended to  them  by  officials  of 
doubtful  honesty,  It  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  they  should  conceal  all  they 
can,  and  at  the  same  time  do  their 
best  to  mystify  and  mislead  tbe  enemy. 
There  never  was  a  campaign  In  which 
such  conduct  was  more  necessary, 
there  never  was  a  campaign  in  which— 
how  It  has  happened  we  do  not  know— 
the  proceedings  of  all  our  different  col- 
umns were  so  amply  advertised  before- 

No  less  a  man  than  Oliver  Cromwell 
is  i-eported  to  have  said,  when  speak- 
ing of  tbe  fleet  which  he  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  that  "If  he  thought  bis 
shirt  knew  his  secret  he  would  bum 
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It." '  Until  that  lesson  Is  learnt  by 
our  generals,  success  In  their  military 
operations  Is  Impossible.  We  have 
DO  wisb  to  be  severely  critical  upon 
any  work  that  has  been  done,  but  it  is 
only  Just  to  tbe  Government  to  recog- 
nize that  they  had  hardly  reason  to 
expect  tbat  the  campaign  would  have 
been  carried  out  as  It  In  fact  has  been. 
To  criticise  minutely  the  military  pro- 
ceedings of  any  general  at  such  a  dis- 
tance Is,  to  say  the  least,  hazardous; 
but  there  are  certain  broad  principles 
which  cannot  change,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  them  by  commanders  In  the 
Held  entails  disaster  for  which  It  is 
dlfflcnlt  to  bold  tbe  Government  or  the 
War  Office  responsible,  unless.  Indeed, 
tbey  can  be  shown  to  have  knowingly 
appointed  unfit  men  to  responsible 
posts.  Malicious  gossip  about  appoint- 
ments is  always  rife,  especially  iu 
times  like  the  present;  but  the  sensible 
man  will  be  slow  to  believe  what  he 
hears  In  regard  to  personal  questions. 
Still,  It  Is  Impossible  that  the  methods 
which  alone  can  secure  the  selection 
of  competent  officers  for  regimental 
and  other  posts  can  be  too  rigidly  ap- 
plied. The  exertion  of  soijjal  pressure 
In  such  matters  Is  a  crime  against  the 
country.  There  la  one  good  reason 
why  It  is  well  during  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  and  while  the  country  is 
interested  In  military  matters,  to  draw 
attention  to  these  events.  Onr  hope  of 
avoiding  similar  misfortunes  In  the 
future  depends  largely  upon  the  extent 
to  which  tbe  country  realzea  the  Im- 
portance of  giving  our  troops  facilities 
for  training  on  au  adequate  scale. 
Only  last  yi:ar  for  the  first  time  waa 
It  possible  for  two  general  officers  to 
command  troops  of  the  size  of  even  one 
army  corps.  It  is  very  natural  that. 
In  their  criticisms  upon  us.  the  German 
officers  should  charge  us  with  having 
hitherto  despised  their  system  of  au- 
tumn  manoeuvres;  but  tbe  charge  Is 

'  '-Clarka  rip«n"    (Cuwl,    Soc.),    Ill,    12. 
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wboUr  Qiitrue  If  made  agalust  the 
army  Itself.  Its  chiefs  bave  beeu  cou- 
tlnually  iBGlBtlns  upoa  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  large  manteuvres  carried 
out  annually  In  tbe  field.  Here,  as 
elsewbere,  tbe  question  bas  beeu  de- 
cided by  tbe  Treasury.  Tbe  money 
for  It  bas  been  refused— the  money 
that  la  required  In  order  that  our  gen- 
erals may  have  reasonable  opportuni- 
ties for  training  themselves.  What 
Is  to  be  feared  Is,  that  after  tbe  war 
the  cold  fit  will  succeed  to  the  hot  fit, 
that  tbe  general  officers  will  still  be 
refused  tbe  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  for  tbe  conduct  of  armies, 
and  that  when  we  arc  again  at  war 
the  blame  will  not  be  assigned  where 
It  bas  been  Incurred.  It  is  the  national 
Indifference  to  such  things  during 
peace  time  which  prepares  the  result; 
and.  when  it  occurs,  there  are  loud  com- 
plaints that  everything  is  not  perfect. 
Perfection  cannot  be  attained  without 
long  previous  preparation.  In  another 
matter,  which  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, the  country  has  been  half-heart- 
ed until  war  bas  come.  In  all  direc- 
tions and  In  eacb  district  tbe  Oovem- 
ment  has  been  endeavoring  to  obtain 
proper  rifle  ranges  for  tbe  practice 
both  of  the  volunteers,  tbe  militln,  and 
tbe  army.  There  has  been  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  tbem.  Not  a  few 
miUtla  regiments  that  are  now  em- 
bodied have  never  had  tbe  opportunity 
of  practising  at  ranges  of  more  than 
two  hundred  yards.  It  is  simple  mur- 
der to  send  such  men  Into  the  field  to 
face  shots  so  sblltui  as  tbe  Boers. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  mainly  of 
tbe  disasters  connected  with  the  cam- 
paign, for  unfortunately  these  have 
been  the  most  notable  events,  and  It  is 
well  to  lay  their  lessons  to  heart;  but 
we  have  no  occasion  to  speak  In  a 
lugubrious  tone  of  this  period  of  the 
war.  We  have  to  carry  tbrougb  a 
more  severe  struggle  tnon  the  country 
at  large  anticipated.    We  have  miscal- 


culated our  enemies'  resources,  and 
have  suffered  some  serious  defeats. 
Nevertheless,  the  achievements  of  the 
campaign,  so  far  as  it  bas  gone,  are  in 
several  respects  matter  for  honest 
congratulation.  No  other  nation  In  tbe 
world's  history  baa  ever  sent— It  Is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  any  other 
could  now  send— BO  large  a  body  of 
troops  in  so  short  a  time  to  so  great  a 
distance  from  home.  In  no  campaign 
have  our  troops  fought  with  greater 
valor;  in  do  campaign  have  all  tbe 
several  departments,  medical,  commis- 
sariat, and  others,  worked  with  greater 
smoothness  and  efficiency.  And  If  we 
have  undergone  some  serious  reverses.' 
the  enemies'  plan  of  campaign  as  orig- 
inally conceived  has  been  completely 
frustrated.  There  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  they  calculated  on 
being  able  to  sweep  Into  the  sea  tbe 
small  number  of  troops  that  were  en- 
deavoring to  hold  them  In  check,  be- 
fore the  larger  part  of  the  army  could 
arrive.  If  we  allow  that,  for  tbe  rea- 
son we  gave  at  an  early  period  of  thi» 
article,  it  was  not  possible  or,  at  least, 
not  advisable  for  the  Oovemmeot  to 
declare  war  or  to  throw  an  army  coritt 
Into  South  Africa  with  another  army 
corps  behind  It  ready  to  move,  so  early 
as  last  August,  It  follows  that  nothing 
could  have  prevented  the  enemy  from 
having  at  least  six  weeks'  start  of  us. 
whenever  and  by  whichever  party  war 
might  be  declared,  and  from  largely 
outnumbering  our  troops  then  In  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony.  This  Initial  advan- 
tage they  have  used  to  good  purxnse. 
but  the  balance  bos  now  been  restored, 
and  every  succeeding  week  should  turn 
the  chances  more  and  more  In  our  fa- 
vor. 

Nevertheless,  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  It  Is  possible  that  we  have 
not  yet  seen  the  end  of  our  misfor- 
tunes. Ladysmlth  and  tbe  other  be- 
leaguered fortresses  are  still  In  danger, 
and  we  cannot  tell  bow  near  they  are 
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t6  tlieend  of'tbelr  resources.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  tlie7  may  fall,  or  that  In  tlie 
attempt  to  cut  their  way  out  tbelr  gar- 
flstms  mar  suffer  losses  to  which  our 
previous  disasters  will  seem  mere  flea- 
bites.  This  Is  clearly  possible;  we  do 
not'Say  It  Is  probable,  but  we  should 
be  prepared tomeetsucbablow.sbould 
It  come.  What  Is  not  possible  Is  that 
Ire  should  recede  from  the  position 
that  we  hare  taken  up,  or  abandon  the 
conflict  till  we  hove  brought  It  to  a 
successful  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 
The  danger  Is  that,  when  the  end  has 
been  attained,  the  nation  will  fall  back 
Into  that  apathetic  mood  regard Ini; 
military  matters,  which.  In  time  of 
peace,  is  too  habitual  to  It,  and  that. 
forgetting  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
war,  it  will  rest  satisfied  with  a  final 
success.  Asalnst  such  a  state  of  mind 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  all  men  of  fore- 
sight, who  can  see  the  possibility  of 
far  greater  conflicts  In  the  near  future, 
energetically  and  continually  to  pro- 
test .Some  such  war  as  this  was  need- 
ed In  order  that  the  country  might 
realize  both  Its  strength  and  its  weak- 
ness. It  has  shown  us  how  effective  _ 
is  the  reserve  of  eighty  thousand  men 
whom  we  owe  to  the  short-service  sys- 
tem. It  has  shown  us  the  magnificent 
loyalty  of  our  colonies  and  the  splendid 
reserve  of  men  that  we  possess  In  the 
patriotism  alike  of  the  Old  Country 
and  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  It 
has  shown  us  that  the  Colonial  forces 
which  the  daughter-states  have  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  the  mother-country 
are  able  to  hold  tbetr  own  along  with 
the  iKSt  that  Great  Britain  herself  can 
put  Into  the  field.  It  has  shown  the 
Immense  resources  of  our  mercantile 
marine,  and,  at  tUe  same  time,  has 
proved  how  entirely  we  depend  upon 
that  marine  for  the  effective  use  of  our 
army  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
war  has  shown  the  points  of  weakness 
that  as  commonly  happens,  lie  so  close 
to  the  source  of  our  strength.    It  has 


brought  to  light  the  danger  oC  beluig 
unprepared  In  those  Important  respect^ 
which  we  have  noted  above.  It  jlpas 
proved  the  enormous  Importance  of  ar- 
tillery in  modem  warfare,  and  h^a 
shown  that  we  are  Insufflclently ,  pro-, 
rided  with  this  arm  In  regard  to  quan- 
tity, and  in  some  respects  even  as  to 
quality.  Above  all,  it  has,  .we  may. 
hope,  brought  home  not  only  to  our 
statesmen,  but  to  the  nation  at  large 
the  dangerous  insufficiency  of  our  mlU-. 
tary  forces  in  general,  the  fact  that 
our  army  Is  not  nearly  large  enough 
for  our  imperial  needs.  The  thought 
of  what  mlgbt  have  happened  had  da!a- 
gerous  complications  occurred  simul- 
taneously elsewhere,  of  what  might 
still  happen  were  Russia,  for  example, 
to  threaten  us  In  India  while  the  whole 
of  our  available  force  Is  locked  up  In 
South  Africa,  Is  enough  to  make  the 
most  thoughtless  resolve  that  such  a 
state  of  things  must  no  longer  exist 
The  fact  Is  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
run  a  gigantic  concern  with  a  capital 
utterly  Inadequate  to  the  calls  that 
may  be  made  upon  It.  and  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  this  Is  to  court  dlsastei^. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consid- 
eration, we  think  that  we  may  fairly 
hope  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  cam- 
paign, auch  as  they  have  been,  will 
turn  out  to  be  blessings  in  disguise, 
and  that  If  now  we  set  our  house  in 
order,  we  stiall  find  ourselves  far 
stronger  than  we  have  ever  been  In 
the  past;  That  the  war  will  be  rapidly 
concluded  we  do  not  expect;  with  the 
example  of  the  American  Secession 
War  tafore  us  we  cannot  hope  for  a 
very  speedy  end.  But  when  we  have 
brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
as  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate, 
we  shall  And  ourselves  with  an  army 
not  only  effective  in  all  its  parts,  but 
strengthened  by  experience  In  the 
conditions  of  modern  warfare  brought 
about  by  the  Improvement  in  arma- 
ment which  has  taken  place  during  the 
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last  thirty  years  aucli  as  do  other  army 
In  tbe  world  caa  possess. 

In  no  Bplrlt  of  boastfulness  we  may 
say,  at  all  events,  that  tbls  struggle  bas 
already  tightened  the  bonds  of  Impe- 
rial nnlty  as  nothing  bnt  tbe  sense  of 
common  Interest  could  have  tightened 
them;  and  every  member  of  the  Em- 
pire may  take  legitimate  pride  in  the 
'  reflection  that  never  In  Its  history  has 
the  nation  shown  a  more  united,  a 
more  determined,  or  a  more  patient  at- 
tltnde  than  It  has  shown  so  far 
throughout  this  atrnggle.   We  feel  no 

Sb*  Qurtarij  Rerliw. 


doulit  that  that  conduct  will  meet  with 
its  reward.  We  hope  that  onr  present 
attitude  of  determination  will  be  main- 
tained till  tbe  end  of  tbe  struggle,  and 
that  certain  discordant  cries,  tor  the 
most  part  based  upon  mere  misunder- 
standing and  ignorance,  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  disturb  the  carrying  ont  of  a 
resolution  which  the  nation  somewhat 
slowly  and  deliberately  formed,  and 
the  fulfllment  of  which  It  rightly  re- 
gards as  essential,  not  only  to  Its  wel- 
fare, but  to  its  very  existence  as  an 
Imperial  State. 


"POUR    LES    TREIZE    FORTES    DE    LA 
VILLE."" 


FOR  THE  WARRlOKS'  GATE. 

High  portal!    Fear  not  darkness,  open  wide 
Thy  brazen  gate,  thine  Iron  gate  bealdel 
Their  keys  into  the  fortress  moat  are  cast, 
Accursed  thou  If  Fear  e'er  close  them  fast; 
Cleave  tbou  with  battle-axe  the  baud  In  twain, 
The  caltltt-band  would  cloee  those  gates  again. 
For  through  their  sombre  arch,  the  sounding  feet 
Of  men  have  passed  who  never  knew  retreat; 
While  in  their  midst,  panting  and  swift  and  bold. 
Flew  nakM  Victory  on  wings  of  gold. 
Guiding  them  with  calm  gesture  of  her  blade- 
Then  on  their  lips  ber  kindling  kiss  she  laid, 
While  brazen  trumpets  sounded  shrill  alarms 
Like  clang  of  brasses  where  the  wild-bee  swarms! 
Thus  swarm  ye,  warriors.  In  your  glittering  mall- 
Go,  cull  on  gory  fields  the  death-flower  pale. 
Or,  home  returning  to  your  natal  place, 
Upon  my  marble  threshold  leave  the  trace 
When  ye  have  proudly  passed,  by  Victory  led. 
Of  bloody  stains  from  off  your  sandals  red! 

■TnnalaUi]  for  The  UTlng  Afc  \>j  Umr  D.  Froct. 
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FOR  THK  FmESTEesElS'  GATE. 

PriestesBes!    Raise  above  your  koees  the  trail 
Of  Bbimmerinc,  silver  rol>es,  wiilch  eveniag  pale 
Tints  witti  the  radiance  of  ber  balmletrt  moon; 
Bind  your  brows,  lave  your  hands,  and  lift  your  um 
Filled  -with  gold  bee»  and  sombre  butterflies; 
Knot  up  your  tresses,  as  with  laughing  eyes 
Te  gase  into  the  mirror's  depths,  then  break 
Tbe  crystal  that  reflects  yon  as  a  lake. 
And  two  by  two  go  forth  into  tbe  lilght. 
Beneath  your  veils  the  wind  will  vhisper  light 
As  ye  move  ^lent  through  the  starlit  air. 
Bearing  In  turn  upon  your  shoulders  bare 
The  idol,  jasper-eyed,  that,  once  a  year, 
Ye  carry  from  the  city  to  the  clear, 
Soft-flowerlDg  stretches  of  the  meadows  calm; 
Drink  from  the  fouotaln  where  ye  pluck  the  palm. 
But  homeiward  wending  In  the  dark,  beware, 
Te  guardians  over  stony  ways!    Have  care 
Lest,  bending  not  beneath  my  arch  of  stone, 
Ye  «trlke  the  frowning  goddess  carved  thereon! 


FOR  THE  ASTROLOGERS'  GATE. 

If  thou  would'st  read  the  fates,  go  forth  at  dawn, 
Sibyl!    And  hide  beneath  thy  robe  of  lawn 
A  screech-owl  white,  and  tbou,  O  soothsayer, 
One  black  as  night!    And  choose  for  omen  fair 
Odd  days,  and  spit  upon  the  venomous  toad; 
Scatter  witch-elm  and  parsley  on  your  road. 
Into  the  fountain,  or  the  bubbling  spring— 
For  augury  scorn  not  the  sUghtest  thing, 
Since  by  the  briar  ye  may  guess  the  rose; 
The  hare  that  leaping  o'er  the  footpath  goes. 
The  cawing  rooks,  or  starlings  as  they  fly, 
The  four-leaved  clover  ye  can  scarce  espy, 
Are  surer  signs  by  which  ye  learn  to  know 
The  ambushed  future,  big  with  weal  or  woe. 
Lurking  In  some  dim  comer  of  life's  way . 
Thtitk  aught  ye  read  above  my  arches  gray- 
As  from  my  threshold  ye  together  scan 
The  skies  alwve  you,  for  the  fate  of  man- 
Swift  bliss,  slow  fortune,  victory  or  scars. 
Revealed  In  summer-rain  of  shooting  starsi 
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FOB  THE  STROLLING  PLATEHIS'  GATB. 

Close  to  my  wall  a  cbatiot  dravetb  ulgb. 
The  ripe  corn  waves  beneath  ihe  evening  sky. 
The  nymph  around  her  fountain  lightly  aprlnga, 
And  tbe  faun  laughs,  for  magic  summer  brings 
Back  from  the  lands  where  they  have  wandered  far 
Tbe  strolling  play»s  In  their  rustic  car, 
Who,  treading  that  rude  stage  with  naked  feet. 
In  mummers'  garb  of  rouge  and  mask,  repeat 
Some  eaxly  myth,  some  fable  sung  of  old. 
Or  god-Uke  story  of  the  age  of  gold- 
Such  as  by  gleaming  pool,  In  grot  profound 
With  cries,  with  leaping,  and  with  laughter's  sound 
The  sunburnt  satyr  and  tbe  dryad  played 
In  by-gone  days  'mid  the  dim  forest's  shade. 
Enter,  the  hour  is  flt,  the  throng  Is  still. 
And  smiling,  glad  expectancy  doth  fill 
Tbe  eyes  of  childhood  and  of  hoary  eld! 
Come,  for  wide  open  are  my  portals  held. 
Laden,  to  welcome  you.  with  garlands  fair. 
I  see  you  enter,  rosea  In  your  hair. 
Each  draped  about  with  mantle  light  and  gay. 
With  painted  visage,  smiling  like  tbe  May, 
And  each,  ere  crossing  o'er  my  tbresbold's  rim 
Laces  the  buskin  on  her  ankle  trim! 


ANIMAL  CHIVALRY. 

One    of    tbe   most    delightful  things  the  primitive  virtues— affection,   conr- 

about  our  own  species  is   its  colossal,  age,  loyalty,  and  faithfulness  to    tbe 

but  quite  unconscious  conceit.      Unlll  death;  but  we  do  deny  them  tbe  moral 

within    tbe    past  few    generations    It  credit  for  them,  on  tbe  ground  that  they 

would  flcarely  have  even  occurred  to  us  are  the  reoult  of  "mere  instinct" 

to  doubt  that  we  were  tbe  central  figure  The  position   is  one  which,    for  the 

of  the  universe  and  that  our  fate  was  sake  of  our  own  peace  of  mind,  it  were 

tbe  chief  concern  of  the  goda.    With  an  l>est  not  to  pry  Into  too  coriously,  as  we 

equally  naive  self-satisfaction,  we  have  should,  I  fear,   find  ourselves  face  to 

quietly  arrogated  to  ourselves  the  sole  face  with  the  discomforting  (act  that 

possession  of  a  moral  sense.    We  can-  not  only  are  many  of  tbe  best  and  no- 

tiot  deny  to  our  animal  cousins  tbe  pos-  blest  things  of  which  we  are  capable 

sesaloD  of  many.  Indeed  nearly  all,  of  done  purely  on  Instinct,  but  also  some 
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of  our  worst  and  cmelest  actions  Trom 
a  sense  of  duty,  or  for  "conscience 
sake."  80  that,  before  an  Impartial  bar, 
we  might  well  find  difficulty  lu  proviOK 
that  the  practical  conduct  of  many  ani- 
mals does  not  somehow  manage  to 
reach  as  htgh  an  average  as  our  own, 
even  though  they  be  utterly  devoid  of, 
In  Arnold's  celebrated  phrase. 


I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  de- 
sire to  raise  this  wide  and  wrathful 
question  In  any  formal  way,  but  mere- 
ly to  direct  attention  to  the  very  small 
comer  of  tt  pertaining  to  the  posses- 
sion by  animals  of  a  sense  of  chivalry, 
of  nobIea«e  oKige,  of  duties  towards  the 
weak  and  defenceless,  and  letting  a 
few  instances  speak  for  themselves. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  Impulses  rising 
out  of  the  sense  of  guardianship  over 
tbe  family  and  loyalty  to  the  herd  or 
pack  upon  the  part  of  the  male,  or  de- 
votion to  the  young  on  the  part  of  the 
female,  as  I  think  that  no  one  who 
has  t)een  admitted  to  terms  of  Intimacy 
with  many  animals  will  feel  any  hesi- 
tation in  bis  own  mind  as  to  tbe  ex- 
istence of  a  very  distinct  and  high  sense 
of  daty  in  tbts  regard  In  the  animal 
mind,  and  a  keen  sense  of  shame  at 
failure  to  live  up  to  It.  It  is  with  the 
more  Bayard-like  feelings,  of  less  In- 
tensity but  wider  range,  that  I  am 
here  concerned.  These  may  be  rough- 
ly grouped  under  three  heads:  the  at- 
titude of  animals  towards  the  young 
or  the  defenceless  females  of  their  own 
and  other  species,  towards  "the  ladles," 
and  towards  men^ 

Although  many  painful  Instances 
are  on  record  of  the  ruthless  destruc- 
tion by  animals  of  tbe  young  and  fe- 
males of  otber  species,  or  even  of  their 
own,  yet  there  Is,  I  think,  little  ques- 
tion that  In  the  main  there  runs  a  sort 
of  unwritten  law  through  the  animal 


kingdom  that  infancy,  and  even  child- 
hood, are  entitled  to  certain  rights  of 
immunity  which  must  be  respected. 
Indeed,  I  think  most  exceptions  to 
this  rule  would  be  found  to  depend  on 
some  curious  connection  In  the  animal 
mind  between  strength  and  slste.  for 
most  of  them  are  in  the  cases  of  smalt 
animals,  between  whom  and  their 
young  victims  there  Is  not  so  much  dis- 
crepancy In  size.  In  fact,  the  balance 
may  be  in  favor  of  the  victim.  Cer- 
tainly the  smallest  animals,  such  as 
stoats,  weasels,  martens,  etc.,  are  the 
worst  offenders  In  this  respect,  and 
dogs,  who  can  be  easily  urged  to  chase 
a  lamb  or  a  calf,  will  turn  aside  from 
and  refuse  to  attack  blind  kittens  or 
very  young  rabbits. 

The  attitude  of  aulmals  towards  tbe 
young  of  their  own  species  Is,  we 
think,  almost  uniform,  most  of  us  hav- 
ing probably  seen  instances  of  It  I 
was  once  the  proud  possessor  of  a  fine 
English  setter,  a  dog  of  handsome 
presence  anj]  a  most  Hibernian  de- 
light in  the  "fog  o'  flghtln',"  and  ex- 
tremely Jealons.  to  tbe  degree  of  quar- 
relsomeness, of  every  rival  that  came 
about  the  place.  He  would  face  any 
dog,  and.  Indeed,  bad  thrashed  and 
been  recognized  as  the  master  of  most 
of  the  neighborhood,  but  If  a  young 
puppy  or  kitten  were  suddenly 
presented  to  him,  he  would  turn 
tall  and  flee  In  apparently  abject 
terror.  Upon  several  occasions  I 
tried  the  experiment  of  holding  him 
with  one  band  by  the  collar  and  pre- 
senting tbe  sprawling  and  whining  ob- 
ject with  the  other,  and  It  was  really 
comical  to  see  bow  be  would  shrink 
and  shut  bis  eyes,  turn  his  face  aside 
and  whimper.  Just  as  If  I  bad  been 
thrusting  a  burning  brand  Into  his 
face.  If  he  came  Into  the  house  and 
found  a  puppy  (of  which  there  were 
usually  one  or  two  In  stock  in  those 
days)  sprawling  upon  tbe  hearthrug, 
be  would  turn  and  holt  as  If  he  bad 
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acen  a  snake,  and  refuse  to  returu  until 
lie  ttaougbt  the  coast  was  clear.  And 
several  of  mj  bounds  appeared  to  pos- 
sess tbls  curious  "puppy-dread"  in  less 
decrees. 

ObTtouslj,  there  Is  a  possibility  of 
mixed  motives  in  tbls  feeling,  wbich 
would  strongly  suggest,  tor  oue  tblng, 
that  there  was  a  long  atandinc.  In- 
stinctive tradition  in  the  canine  tribe 
that  young  puppies  are  strictly  tatioo 
to  adult  males  other  than  tbelr  par- 
ents, and  that  even  .the  very  appear- 
ante  of  evil  or  possibility  of  tempta- 
tion must  be  avoided.  I  am  afraid  we 
must  also  include  a  remembrance, 
either  derived  from  personal  experi- 
ence or  crystallised  from  a  succession 
of  ancestral  episodes,  and  handed 
down  as  an  Instinct,  of  what  Is  likely 
to  happen  If  the  doting  mother  sud- 
denly appears  upon  the  scene.  To  this 
day  It  is  notoriously  nnsate  for  any 
stranger  or  even  casual  acquaintance, 
human  or  canine,  to  Interfere,  even  In 
the  friendliest  manner,  with  young 
puppies  when  their  mothers  are  pres- 
ent I  have  seen  many  dogs  flown  at 
for  approaching  too  near  a  nest  of  pup- 
pies, but  1  have  never  seen  oue  of 
them  offer  any  resistance,  let  alone  re- 
taliation, even  though  iiulte  sharply 
bitten. 

It  is,  of  course,  also  possible 
that  the  feelings  of  the  big  dog  art) 
merely  comparable  to  tbose  of  the 
average  bachelor  when  suddenly 
brought  into  the  presence  of  a  wee  iu- 
lant  and  asked  to  "hold  the  baby."  or 
left  alone  and  defenceless  before  one. 
Or  have  we  here  an  ancestral  basis  for 
this  well-lcnown  and  widespread  em- 
barrassment In  our  own  species?  One 
thing  I  feel  quite  clear  of,  and  that  Is 
that  the  dog  distinctly  understands 
that  there  are  reasons  why  he  should 
avoid  all  contact  with  a  very  young 
puppy,  entirely  unconnected  with  bis 
ability  to  defend  uimself  against  It 
or  Us  mother.    This,  I  think,  Is  clearly 


shown  by  the  next  stage  of  develot^ 
ment  in  his  attitude,  when  the  puppy 
becomes  able  to  run  about  and  he 
may  be  permitted  to  be  seen  In  Its 
company  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  sought  It  for 
unfriendly  purposes.  There  are  few 
prettier  sights  in  the  world  than  to  see 
a  great,  dlgntSed,  battle-scarred  wolf- 
hound lying  in  the  sun,  with  an  Impu- 
dent little  doli's-doormat-on-four-legB 
of  a  terrier  puppy  yapping  In  his  face, 
tugging  at  his  ears,  and  tumbling  all 
over  his  back.  If  you  can  come  upon 
him  unawares,  so  that  he  does  not 
know  you  are  watching,  you  will  see 
that  he  Is  not  merely  submitting  with 
passive  toleration  to  these  indignities, 
but  is  actually  entering  into  the  sport 
of  the  thing,  taking  the  puppy's  head, 
and  even  half  his  body,  into  his  great 
mouth,  flattening  him  down  gently 
with  a  stroke  of  his  huge  paw,  and  I 
have  actually  seen  them  get  up  and 
follow  the  little  cliap  as  he  toddled 
about  the  yard  as  if  loath  to  relinquish 
the  sport. 

But  some  dogs'  sense  of  personal 
dignity  is  BO  great  that  if  they  once 
see  you  are  watching  tbelr  attitude 
changes  at  ouee.  They  assume  an  at- 
tituue  of  the  most  superior  Indiffer- 
ence, and  either  aSect  barely  to  toler- 
ate Master  Puppy's  familiarities,  as 
the  excusable  foolishness  of  youth,  or 
send  blm  about  his  business  with  a  low 
growl,  or  a  blow  from  their  muzzle  if 
this  Be  not  sufficient,  much  to  the  little 
fellow's  dismay  and  perplexity.  Grad- 
ually, however,  they  will  go  on  play- 
ing with  blm,  but  ss  a  rule,  never 
quite  so  cordially  as  before,  for  fear 
you  will  think;  them  lackiug  In  dignity. 

It  Is  quite  unnecessary  to  adduce  in- 
stances of  this  delightful,  grandfatber- 
ly  attitude  on  the  part  of  big  dogs  to- 
wards puppies,  for  examples  can  be 
seen  on  every  hand.  The  puppy  Is  a 
privileged  character  everywhere  In 
the  caulne  world,  and  no  matter  where 
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be  may  enter  or  what  he  may  do,  he 
wQ]  either  be  passed  orer  UDDotlced, 
or  hla  abject  apology  and  explanation 
tbftt  he  li  only  a  puppy  promptly  ac- 
cepted. And  this  flag  ot  truce  is  ex- 
tended even  to  their  oatural  enemy, 
the  cat,  while  in  the  kitten  stage.  I 
have  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  bringing  up  kittens  to  cathood  on 
terms  of  Intimacy.erenof  wannfrlend- 
ship,  with  from  two  to  a  dozen  dOKB. 
any  one  of  whom  would  have  Instant- 
ly flown  at  a  strange  cat  merely  by 
Introducing  them  as  very  young  kit- 
Two  of  the  most  keenly  cat-hating 
dogs  that  I  ever  knew— a  fox-terrier 
and  a  bull-terrier  of  notable  prowesa— 
actually  adopted  a  kitten  of  their  own 
to  raise!  I  found  her  down  ia  the  ver- 
anda one  night,  a  ball  about  the  size 
of  my  flat,  from  which  radiated  in  all 
directions  fur  and  furious  spittings.  I 
picked  her  up  and  brought  her  into  the 
house  and  told  both,  the  dogs  to  go  up 
and  apeak  to  her  (an  attention  which 
she  promptly  requited  by  a  "spat"  on 
the  nose),  then  left  them  to  themselves. 
In  a  very  short  time  she  found  out 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  hurt  her, 
smoothed  down  her  rumpled  little  back 
and  tall,  and  they  all  became  the  beat 
of  frlendB,  the  dogs  expecting  their 
regular  game  of  play  with  the  kitten 
wben  they  came  in  at  night.  Just  as  a 
busy  man  might  his  "children's  hour." 
It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  sec  the  fluffy 
little  thing  throw  herself  headlong 
oi^n  the  great  square  head  of  the  bull- 
dog, pat  at  bis  eyes,  bite  his  ears  uuttl 
he  fairly  winced,  and  festoon  herself 
round  his  neck.  Their  friendship  re- 
mained unbroken  until  they  were  sep- 
arated at  the  close  of  the  year,  while 
all  that  time  both  these  dogs  were 
the  terror  of  every  other  cat  In  the 
uelgbborbood.  Bat  in  my  association 
with  dogs  I  have  found  that  it  is  only 
u  very  morose  aud  Ill-tempered  dog 
who  will  seriously  attack  young  kit- 


tens, and  usnally  even  be  requires  to 
be  urged  on  by  the  "higher"  (7)  animal 
man. 

As  for  the  positive  side  of  their  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  yonng,  especially 
of  their  own  species,  the  evidence  Is 
overwhelmingly  clear.  I  have  several 
times  seen  a  young  and  foolish  puppy. 
Just  torn  from  the  maternal  care  and 
placed  In  a  strange  house,  like  a  new 
boy  at  a  boarding  school,  adopted  by 
some  of  the  older  dogs,  taught  bis 
mauners,  protected  from  imposition  by 
the  bullies,  and  given  a  guarded  Chris- 
tian education  generally,  extending 
over  months.  A  buU-terrler  puppy  of 
mine  was  thus  adopted  by  an  old  and 
rather  short-tempered  foz-terrler  of 
redoubtable  fighting  prowess.  But  as 
the  puppy  grew  up  a  curious  bowte- 
txnemtnt  took  place.  The  display  of 
chivalry  and  forbearance  became  re- 
versed, for  Pukka's  idea  of  education, 
like  the  traditional  human  one,  includ- 
ed a  considerable  number  of  vigorous 
corrections  of  the  poppy  "for  his  own 
good."  And  he  never  could  seem  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  this  did  not 
continue  to  be  Just  as  appropriate 
when  the  butl-terrler  was  nearly  twice 
his  own  size.  And  now  the  obligation 
of  Blse  asserted  Itself  on  the  bulldog's 
part,  and  It  was  positively  amusing 
bow,  when  he  had  submitted  to  as 
much  OS  he  thought  Just  and  reason- 
able. In  the  way  of  correction  for  bis 
offences,  he  would  quietly  knock  his 
infuriated  little  schoolmaster  over  and 
put  his  paws  on  him  until  his  righteous 
iudlgnaUon  had  moderated.  But.  alas, 
even  bull-dog  forbearance  has  its  lim- 
its, although,  contrary  to  general  Im- 
pression, they  are  extremely  good-na- 
tured and  mild-tempered  dogs,  unless 
carefully  "savaged"  by  their  masters. 
And  one  day  Pukka's  attack  went  be- 
yond all  bounds.  The  slumbering  de- 
mon of  five  generations  of  pit-trained 
gladiators  awoke  in  the  younger  dog. 
In      an      Instant      his      teeth      were 
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locked  In  one  of  the  fatal  bulldog 
holds  upon  the  neck  of  the  terrier. 
When  once  this  liaa  happened  the 
bull-dog  haa  no  further  control 
over  or  reepoDBlblUty  for  bis  actioosi 
he  knows  only  one  thing,  to  hang  on 
until  the  Hght  Is  over  or  be  is  forcibly 
torn  ofl.  Fortunately,  one  of  my 
friends  vraa  wltbln  hearing  of  tbe  fray 
and  rushed  up  and  separated  the  dogs, 
or  tbe  quarrel  would  bare  come  to  a. 
sudden  end.  After  this  I  was  obliged 
to  give  away  tbe  older  dog,  because 
within  a  week  he  was  as  overbearing 
as  ever,  and  "Tadpole"  as  forbearing, 
but  1  never  knew  at  what  moment  tbe 
Umlta  of  endurance  on  ble  [lart  might 
again  be  reached. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  In  this 
connection  that,  aa  a  rule,  no  dog  of 
size  or  courage  will  condescend  to  at- 
tack a  smaller  or  obviously -weaker 
dog,  unless  tbe  remarks  and  actions  of 
the  latter  become  Insulting  beyond  en- 
durance. Tbe  little  dog  seems  to  real- 
ize this  thoroughly,  bo  that  It  may  al- 
most be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  smaller  the  dog  the  more  quarrel- 
some and  abusive  he  is. 

My  little  fox-terrier  would  fly  at  half 
tbe  doge  he  met,  apparently  knowing 
that  the  big  ones  would  either  pay  lit- 
tle attention  to  him  or  let  blm  off 
easily,  without  making  pursuit,  and 
feeling  a  well-founded  confidence  that 
be  could  give  a  good  account  of  most 
of  tbe  small  or  medium-sized  ones  in 
a  rough-and-ready  street  fight,  wbicb. 
as  a  rule,  never  lasts  more  than  one  or 
two  rounds,  and  in  which  ail  the  ad- 
vantage Is  on  tbe  side  of  the  aggres- 
sor. 

Uy  bull-terrier,  on  tbe  other  band, 
would  avoid  almost  every  attack  that 
was  made  upon  blm.  If  it  were  possible 
to  do  90  without  displaying  positive 
cowardice.  Even  where  be  Judged  it 
necessary  to  do  something,  instead  of 
trying  to  take  hold  he  would  content 
himself  with  a  single,  wolf-Uke  slash 


of  his  great  canines,  often  without 
even  slackening  his  stride,  as  be  raced 
after  my  baggy,  and  this  was  usually 
enough  for  most  dogs- 

A  splendid  great  Dane,  of  almost 
lion  color  and  slse,  would  usually  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  flght  with  small  or 
even  medium-sized  dogs,  or,  if  be  did, 
would  content  himself  with  knocking 
them  over  and  holding  tbem  down 
with  bis  huge  paws.  This,  by  the  way, 
was  excellent  policy  also,  for  bis  asp 
sailant  was  thus  not  only  defeated,  but 
made  to  look  ridiculous  as  well,  a  thing 
far  more  keenly  dreaded  and  vividly 
remembered  by  most  doge.  But  even 
chivalry  has  Its  drawbacks.  It  is  not 
advisable,  as  a  rule,  to  go  out  walking 
with  dogs  which  vary  widely  In  size, 
tor  If  you  do  the  little  dog  will  start 
the  quarrels  and  the  big  one  promptly 
Join  In,  to  assist  his  friend,  and  yon 
will  have  no  end  of  complications  on 
your  bands  from  the  combination. 

This  sense  of  obligation  to  Interfere 
actively  on  behalf  of  tbe  younger  or 
weaker  members  of  their  species  Is 
widely  spread  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom.  In  attempting  to  capture 
young  pigs,  which  have  escaped  from 
their  pen.  and  are  running  at  large 
among  the  herd  of  perhaps  fifty  or 
sixty  full-grown  hogs,  It  Is  necessary 
to  be  most  circumspect  in  your  method 
of  picking  up  a  youngster,  for  If  once 
his  Bbrill  little  squeal  of  distress  In 
raised  you  will  have  the  entire  herd 
down  on  you  at  once,  bristles  up.  tusks 
gnashing,  and  fierce,  barking  war-cry 
rmging.  It  would  be  most  unwise  to 
await  the  onset,  for  a  half-wild  pig. 
when  his  blood  Is  up  and  that  danger- 
cry  Is  ringing  In  his  ears,  is  one  of  the 
most  reckless  and  ferocious  fight- 
ers that  can  be  met  with.  Tbe 
only  thing  to  be  done  Is  to  dash 
for  the  nearest  fence  with  your 
shrieking  burden,  or  drop  him  before 
you  reach  It  If  tbe  berd  Is  gaining  on 
you. 
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As  sooQ  as  tbe  danger-crj  ceases 
your  pursuers  will  stop  suddenly,  stare 
about  them,  in  a  dazed  and  puzzled 
manner,  and  then  proceed  to  work  oS 
tLelr  surplus  exciteQieot  by  a  series  of 
ludiscrlmliiate  free  fights  one  with  an- 

Cattle  have  the  same  curious  suscep- 
tlblllly  to  the  cry  of  a  frlshtened  calf, 
especially  In  their  balf-wlld  condition, 
tip  on  the  ranges.  To  startle  suddenly 
a  young  calf  from  Its  nest  in  tbe  long 
grass  or  the  sage-hush  upon  tbe  plains 
Is  one  of  tbe  riskiest  experiences  that 
can  fall  to  your  lot.  If  on  foot  or  at  any 
distance  from  your- horse  or  wagon. 
The  little  goose  la  almost  sure  to  do 
one  of  two  things:  either  to  trot  con- 
fidingly towards  you  and  shamble 
along  after  yon  as  though  he  were 
your  dog,  which  means  that  he  does 
you  the  compliment  of  mistaking  you 
for  his  mother;  or.  with  head  and  tall 
erect,  and  rigid  with  terror,  be  will 
give  voice  to  an  appalling  succession 
of  barking  "blarts."  totally  unlike  bis 
ordinary  dinner-cry  to  his  mother. 

And  every  horned  creature  within 
three-qnarters  of  a  mile  will  go  fighting 
mad  at  once  and  come  charging  and 
bellowing  down  upon  you.  And  woe 
twtlde  you  unless  you  can  reach  your 
horse  or  wagon  before  they  arrive  on 
the  scene.  If  the  youngster  chooses 
tlie  former  alternative  and  honors  you 
with  bis  confidence,  he  Is  simply  add- 
ing to  your  embarrassment  and  post- 
poning your  calamity,  for  even  though 
Ae  remains  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
adopted  protector,  yet  If  bis  mother 
happens  to  heave  In  sight  In  tbe  course 
of  your  little  promenade  across  tbe 
prairie,  tbe  only  view  she  Is  capable 
of  taking  of  the  matter  is  that  you 
are  trying  to  steal  her  baby,  and  she 
will  act  accordingly  with  great  prompt- 
ness. 

Your  only  policy  Is  to  walk  quietly 
and  quickly  away  in  the  direction  of 
safety,     fervently     hoping     that     his 
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mother  may  be  grazing  In  the  other 
direction.  You  may  not  even  attempt 
to  drive  the  little  fellow  back,  for  If 
you  once  fairly  succeed  In  calling  bis 
attention  to  you,  and  he  discovers  his 
mistake,  then  the  danger-cry  will  be 
raised  at  once,  and  you  will  have  not 
merely  the  mother  but  all  the  herd 
within  hearing  of  It  to  reckon  with.  - 

All  very  young  calves  or  lambs,  both 
upon  the  northern  plains  and  the 
southern  pampas,  have  this  curious  in- 
stinct for  following  practically  any 
large  moving  body— a  borse,  a  man,  a 
wagon,  or  even.  It  Is  declared,  In  some 
cases,  one  of  those  curious  round  weed- 
bushes  known  as  "tumble  weeds,"  as 
they  roll  slowly  across  the  plain  be- 
fore the  wind.  After  a  few  days  or 
weeks  at  the  outside  this  completely 
disappears  and  the  instinct  of  filgbt 
takes  place. 

A  friend  of  my  brother's  had  a  most 
perilous  adventure  of  this  description 
from  rousing  a  calf  in  a  little  valley 
scarcely  a  mile  from  his  own  ranch- 
buildings.  As  the  little  stupid  Insisted 
on  following  him,  he  turned  and  made 
for  tbe  bouse  with  a  shivery  feeling 
running  down  his  spine,  and  about 
half  way  to  safety  tbe  mother  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene. 

Of  course  she  charged  at  once,  but  he 
fortunately  kept  bis  wits  about  him 
and  ran  for  the  nearest  "blow-out,"  or 
eddy-pit.  scooped  in  tbe  loose  sand  of 
the  hills  by  the  force  of  the  prairie 
winds.  He  gained  the  perpend icnlar 
border  of  this  with  only  about  twen^ 
yards  to  spare,  and  leaped  over  the 
edge,  hoping  that  tbe  cow  would  not 
venture  to  follow  him.  on  account  of 
tbe  nearly  precipitous  drop  of  some 
twenty  feet,  bnt  wonld  go  round  and 
attempt  to  attack  bim  from  the  oppos- 
ite or  sloping  side  of  the  pit 

By  digging  his  heels  vigorously  Into 
the  bank  he  succeeded  In  arresting  his 
descent  about  five  or  six  feet  below  the 
top,  and  when  the  infuriated  cow  bad 
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mauaged  to  check  ber  wild  cbai^.  Just 
In  time  to  stop  herself  from  coming 
over  on  top  of  him,  be  found  himself 
in  a  comparatively  safe  position,  as  the 
banlE  below  waa  much  too  Bteep  for 
.   ber  to  charge  up. 

Here  be  remained  (or  abont  half  an 
bour,  when,  thinking  that  the  cow  had 
forgiven  the  mistake  and  gone  back  to 
her  ciklt,  he  cautiously  scrambled  up 
the  edge  again,  only,  however,  to  find 
the  Indignant  lady  waiting  for  him 
shout  fifty  yards  away,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  bis  bead  and  shoulders 
was  the  signal  far  another  charge,  and, 
as  he  bad  not  even  bis  revolver  with 
him,  he  was  perfectly  helpless.  It  was 
only  several  boura  later— when  some  of 
bis  own  riders,  attracted  by  bis  shouts 
for  assistance,  rode  up  and  drove  away 
the  Infuriated  animal,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  resist  even  this  superior  force 
—that  he  was  rescued  from  bis  bnmill- 
ating  position. 

Among  onr  bird-cousins  the  response 
to  this  cry  Is  almost  equally  prompt 
By  far  the  most  effective  means  of 
bringing  blrus  about  you  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  their  aqeuaintance. 
after  yon  have  settled  yourself,  field- 
glass  In  hand,  with  your  hack  against 
a  tree-trunk,  is  to  place  your  lips  to  the 
back  ol  your  band  In  the  kissing  posi- 
tion and  suck  in  the  ulr  vigorously 
while  keeping  them  firmly  preessed, 
this  giving  rise  to  a  half -squeaking, 
hair-wfiistllng  sound  that  closely  re- 
sembles the  cry  of  a  young  bird  iu  dis- 
tress. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  this  will 
sometimes  cause  an  apparently-desert- 
ed thicket  to  become  fairly  alive  with 
birds,  all  in  a  state  of  anxious  excite- 
ment 

The  attitude  of  dogs  and  other  do- 
mestic animals  towards  the  baDles  or 
children  of  the  family  to  which  they 
belong,  and  which  they  probably  re- 
gard as  adopted  into  their  own  family 
circle.  Is  a  familiar  illustration  of  this 
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same  feeling.  Nor  Is  this  simply  a 
matter  of  affection  for  the  particular 
Individual;  on  the  contrary.  Its  purely 
impersonal  and.  If  we  might  use  the 
term,  abstract  character  Is  something 
most  curiously  shown. 

One  of  my  brothers,  when  a  young 
man.  owned  a  baadsome  Newfound- 
land answering  to  the  name  of  "Skuk- 
kum."  the  same  being  Chifitook  In- 
dian for  "good,"  and  amply  deserved. 
When  my  brother  married.  Skukkum 
was  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of 
his  choice,  and  extended  a  courteous 
but  distinctly-condescending  friend- 
ship to  the  new  member  of  bis  family, 
evidently  thinking  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  three  might  be  company  in  spite  of 
the  proverb.  But  be  drew  the  line  at 
four,  and  when  the  first  baby  came  bis 
courtesy  gave  way. 

He  not  only  absolutely  refused  to 
come  and  look  at  the  little  tot  and  be 
Introduced  to  the  new  member  of  the 
family,  but  if  it  was  brought  Into  the 
room  would  Instantly  either  leave  It 
or  march  off  to  the  farthest  comer  and 
lie  down  with  an  air  of  offended  dig- 
nity. 

And  yet  the  moment  the  baby  was 
placed  in  bis  perambulator  and  started 
out  through  the  garden  gate,  for  a 
constitutional  down  the  street,  Skuk- 
kum  would  promptly  range  up  along- 
side of  tbe  carriage,  and  escort  It 
through  the  entire  trip,  keeping  a  most 
vigilant  eye  upon  any  stranger,  canine 
or  human,  who  ventured  to  approach 
bis  chaise  without  a  cordial  greeting 
from  the  nursemaid.  The  minute, 
however,  that  the  gate  was  safely 
reached  again,  he  considered  his  duty 
done  and  relapsed  at  once  Into  his  for- 
mer attitude  of  Jealous  contempt. 

He  evidently  felt  that  no  matter 
how  much  be  might  disapprove  of  the 
baby  personally,  and  even  feel  free  to 
express  this  feeling  within  the  privacy 
of  the  family  circle,  yet  the  youngster 
was,  nevertheless,  de  fure  a  member  of 
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tbe  family,  and  entitled  not  mere))'  to 
defence,  but  to  respectful  attention 
before  the  eye  of  the  ontaide  world. 
As  the  Iraby  grew  older  be  soon  came 
to  like  htm  for  his  own  sake,  and  they 
were  tbe  beet  of  friends. 

The  broad  and  beautiful  catholicity 
of  the  maternal  Instinct  In  animals, 
throwing  Its  mantle  of  protection  over 
even  the  young  of  their  legitimate 
prey.  may.  also  be  claimed  as  a  sort 
of  female  chWalry.  Nor,  fortunately, 
la  there  need  to  multiply  Instances  of 
It,  as  It  has  attracted  affectlonaie  ad- 
miration from  the  dawn  of  history. 

I  have  known  young  squirrels,  young 
rabbits,  and  even  young  chickens 
adopted  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
by  mother-eata,  and  every  collection  of 
pets  can  f  nmisb  one  or  more  instances 
of  strange  and  often  Incongruous  fos- 
ter-children. Even  the  disappointed 
Instinct  of  maternity  will  assert 
itself  In  this  regard,  for  an  or- 
phaned mother  bound  of  my  pack 
was  only  prevented  with  great 
difficulty  from  appropriating  the 
puppies  of  a  younger  and  more  fortu- 
nate sister.  And  I  have  twice  known 
sour,  old-uald  cats  carry  oEF  vl  H  arnils 
the  kittens  of  "the  favorite  of  the 
harem;"  though.  In  these  last  two  In- 
stances, there  was,  I  fear— us  often, 
alas.  In  even  the  most  pious  of  human 
actions— a  suspicion,  at  least,  of  a  strain 
of  the  green-eyed  monster  as  well. 

I  think  it  Is  quite  possible.  Indeed 
probable,  that  the  Innumerable  old 
folk-lore  stories,  told  In  every  region 
of  the  world,  among  the  most  widely- 
divergent  of  races,  of  deserted  Infants 
being  adopted  and  nourished  by 
wolves,  panthers,  deer,  and  other  wild 
animals,  of  which  tbe  Romulus  and 
Remus  myth  Is  tbe  moat  famous  ez' 
ample,  had  an  actual  foundation  In 
fact.  Indeed,  a  number  of  Instances 
are  on  record  of  actual  wild  or  "woir' 
children  within  historical  times,  and 
although  many  of  these  must  be  dis- 


counted as  simply  Instances  of  a  well- 
known  form  of  insanity,  a  few  seem 
to  have  been  genuine.  When  we  re- 
member the  far  greater  frequency  with 
which  Infants  were  left  to  take  their 
chance  In  the  open  air  In  earlier  times, 
on  account  of  tbe  now  almost  Incredi- 
ble risks  of  war,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence, to  say  nothing  of  the  cheerful 
custom,  followed  by  many  tribes,  of 
deliberately  exposing  their  weaklings. 
It  would  be  strange  If,  out  of  the  lunu- 
merable  opportunities  of  this  sort  of 
adoption,  some  successful  Instances 
had  not  occurred.  So  that ,  we  may 
cast  aside  our  scruples  and  believe  In 
tbe  irresistible  "Mowgll"  to  our  heart's 
content 

Animals,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  bave 
never  yet  succeeded  In  absolutely 
steeling  their  hearts  against  the  cry  of 
infantile  distress.  Man  alone  has 
reached  this  pinnacle  of  virtue.  And 
It  is  not  tbe  only  elevation  of  the  same 
sort  of  which  be  has  a  monopoly. 

Tbe  toast  of  the  "ladles"  would  be 
cordially  received  at  any  canine  ban- 
quet, and  the  courtesy  with  which  the 
privileges  of  the  sex  are  respected  Is 
a  most  creditable  feature  of  canine 
conduct.  I  do  not  of  course,  refer 
merely  to  the  elaborate  display  of  po- 
liteness and  fine  manners  seen  every- 
where during  the  period  of  courtship. 
Courtesy  to  and  respect  for  the  weak- 
er sex  go  far  beyond  tbis.  No 
self-respecting  dog  will  bite  a  female, 
except  In  the  extremest  need  of  self- 
defence;  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
tbe  Ia3y  herself,  as  a  rule,  has  no 
scruple  whatever  about  punishing,  to 
the  full  extent  of  her  power,  any  In- 
dividual of  the  opposite  sex  that  hap- 
pens to  be  Inferior  to  ber  in  size  or 
strength.  And  Indeed,  like  the  woman 
In  tbe  crowded  'bus,  she  Is  Inclined  to 
demand  her  prtvilegea  as  rights.  A 
vixenish  female  will  make  more  trou- 
ble In  a  pack  of  hounds  than  any 
three  of  the  sterner  sex,  (or,  whenever 
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dlssatlsfled.  ebe  hasn't  tbe  sllghteat 
reserve  about  speaking  out  at  once, 
ond,  as  her  cause  Is  extremely  likely 
to  be  cbamploned  upon  general  prin- 
ciples by  some  cliivalrous  male,  a  free 
flgbt  la  frequently  the  result 

So  strong  is  tbls  unwIlllngnesB  to 
"strike  a  female,"  that  it  really  be- 
comes a  most  annoying  obstacle  In 
attempting  to  clear  a  neighborhood  of 
wolves,  as  few  male  dogs  will  attack 
a  sbe-wolf,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  fol- 
low her  trail.  I  well  remember  an  ex- 
asperating experience  of  this  sort  In 
the  early  days  of  my  wolf-hunting.  A 
sbe-wolf  had  been  clearly  marked 
down.  In  a  certain  wild  tract  of  dense 
hazel-brnsb,  by  the  fearful  havoc 
which  she  was  making  among  the 
Iambs  of  tbe  farmers  In  Its  neighbor- 
hood. In  response  to  their  Macedonian 
cry,  an  older  hunter  and  myself  united 
our  packs  and  rode  over  to  draw  the 
thicket.  Leaving  our  friends  posted  In 
tbe  open  country  around,  we  proceeded 
to  tide  down  through  the  middle  of  It. 
to  direct  the  movements  of  our  pack.. 
Working  my  way  through  the  thickest 
of  the  tangle,  my  mare  suddenly  snort- 
ed and  reared  so  vlolenly  as  almost  to 
unseat  me.  I  saw  at  once  that  she 
had  scented  Bomething,  and,  looking 
quickly  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  In 
front.  I  was  just  In  time  to  catch  the 
flash  of  a  gray  back  and  brush  as  it 
leapt  across  the  valley  of  a  little 
stream  below  me.  It  was  only  the 
work  of  a  minute  to  awing  the  hounds 
on  to  the  hot  scent,  and  away  they  all 
went  In  a  compact  body  and  with  the 
ringing  chorus  that  stirs  tlie  heart  of 
the  hunter  as  no  other  aonnd  can.  Up 
the  hill  and  over  the  next  ridge  they 
swept  at  full  speed,  with  tbe  scent 
breast  high,  and  we  were  Just  gallop- 
ing off  to  our  respective  run-ways.  In 
tbe  hope  of  getting  n  shot,  when  all  at 
once  the  chorus  ceased  as  suddenly  as 
It  bad  begun.  We  listened  anxiously 
for  several  minutes,  thinking  that  they 
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had  turned  up  a  side  valley,  and  we 
would  soon  catch  the  cry  again,  but 
not  a  sound  could  we  hear.  I  was  com- 
pletely puzzled,  but  my  companion 
swore  picturesquely,  and  remarked  in 
a  resigned  tone  that  this  was  Just  what 
he  expected:  the  sons  of  unmention- 
able maternal  ancestors  hod  caught  up 
with  the  wolf,  found  that  she  was  a 
vixen,  closed  the  episode  on  Ihe  spot 
with  apologies,  and  were  now  on  their 
way  bacK  to  us.  ^ure  enough.  In  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  back  they  trotted, 
looking  much  aehamed  of  themselves, 
but  quite  determined  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  that  trail.  My  friend 
assured  me  that  they  would  often  re- 
fuse to  take  up  the  trail  of  a  vixen 
in  the  flrat  place.  And  I  found  that 
it  was  the  custom  with  most  hunters 
to  run  at  least  one  bitch-hound  In 
every  pack,  simply  because  she  would 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  In  attack- 
ing at  once  any  vixen  or  even  half- 
grown  cub  which  might  be  come  up 
with.  When  once  the  figbt  Is  started, 
then  the  rest  of  the  hounds  will  join 
m  to  help  their  Mend. 

Something  of  the  same  deference  to  the 
gentler  sex  may  be  seen  among  horses. 
Although  a  horse  will  promptly  attack 
any  other  horse  which  may  Interfere 
with  blm,  eitber  In  the  field  or  In  har- 
ness, he  will  very  seldom  attack  a 
mare.  Farm  horses,  which  cannot  be 
worked  alongside  of  any  other  horse 
on  account  of  their  savage  tempers, 
may  be  safely  yoked  In  double  harness 
with  a  mare.  Mares,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  attack  either  their  own  or 
the  opposite  sex  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  whenever  they  "feel  dis- 
posed," yet  I  have  never  seen  serious 
or  retaliatory  resistance  ottered  by  the 
latter.  It  is  usually  quite  safe  to 
stable  a  mare  alongside  of  a  strange 
horse  in  a  double  stall,  when  stable- 
room  la  at  a  premium,  but  most  risky 
to  "double  up"  two  strange  horses  in 
this  way. 

Wood*  Butchinton. 
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It  was  near  Nfagpo  tliat  I  first  assist- 
ed at  a  Cliluese  Buddhist  service.  We 
had  been  straying  over  hilJs  glorious 
wltb  azaleas  of  many  colors  in  tlieir 
tull,  delicate  bloom  and  perfect  beauty. 
The  moat  exquisite  plak  azalea  buug 
over  the  great  watertall  there,  and 
caught  some  at  the  spray  upon  Its  blos- 
soms as  the  stream  turned  over  the 
edge  Tor  Its  first  leap,  the  flowers  coti- 
stautly  wavering  with  the  breeze 
brought  by  the  rushing  waters.  Wan- 
dering by  beautiful  Windermere  In 
England.  1  bad  '  read  Miss  Gordon 
Cumming's  description  of  hillsides 
striped  and  banded  In  color  with  aza- 
leas, and  thought  that  some  day  I,  too. 
mttst  see  them.  The  seasons  had  rolled 
round  but  twice,  and  now  here  was  I 
already  tired  of  pink  azaleas,  too 
smart,  it  seemed  to  me.  for  a  moun- 
tain-side, and  preferring  the  big  orange 
flowers,  or  the  deep  red.  or  revelling  in 
the  long  clusters  of  sweet-scented  wis- 
taria, that  hung  about  like  lovely  ring- 
lets, looking  with  exultation  at  osmun- 
dlas  anions  their  opening  fronds  with 
the  full  Tigor  and  health  Imparted  to 
them  by  the  spring,  and  delighting  in 
the  clumps  of  feathery,  golden- 
stemmed  bamboos,  old  friends  of  my 
childhood,  yet  admiring  almost  equally 
CunntnsAomia  SinensU  on  Its  native 
heath.  We  plant  little  saplings  of  this 
last  over  here  in  our  gardens  and  boast 
of  them.  There  they  were  tall  and 
vigorous,  and  everywhere  giving  an 
oriental  character  to  the  ferns  and  aza- 
leas, the  bamboos  and  palms. 

Then  the  rich,  sweet  tones  of  the 
Bnddhist  bell  summoned  us,  and  we 
slept,  as  It  were,  prisoned  within  the 
dark  precincts  of  the  monastery,  not 
even  through  latticed  windows  catch- 
ing any  glimpse  of  external  glories,  till 
solemn  sounds  roused  me  In  the  early 


dawning,  and  1  stole  In  at  the  back 
of  the  dark  temple,  and  could  hardly 
believe  I  was  not  In  one  of  the  Portu- 
guese churches  of  my  childhood.  There 
knelt  the  priests  with  close-shaven 
heads,  and  long  cloaks  broached  across 
the  left  breast,  leaving  the  right  arm 
bare,  and  formed  of  little  oblong  bits 
of  old  gold,  or  ashen  gray,  stitched  to- 
gether, thus  symbolizing,  at  some  ex- 
penditure of  pains,  the  poverty  of  rags. 
They  prostrated  themselves  three 
times,  touching  their  foreheads  to  the 
ground  before  the  altar,— was  It  not? 
They  bowed  and  knelt  before  the  altar; 
they  elevated  the  Host,  or  at  least  a 
cnp.  one  ringing  a  bell  meauivbile.  the 
others  prostrate  in  adoration.  Could 
tlie  resemblance  Ije  more  perfect?  They 
chanted  a  monotonous  chant  (a  Gre- 
gorian It  seemed  to  me),  and,  after 
many  bowings  and  prostrations,  and 
beating  of  a  dull,  wooden  gong  In  the 
form  of  a  skull,  moved  In  procession 
ronnd  and  round  before  the  altar,  bow- 
ing as  they  passed,  each  with  a  rosary 
at  his  side,  and  solemnly  chanting. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  about  the 
words.  I  beard  them  quite  distinctly: 
Domfne,  ora  pro  nobis,  wo,,  oral  Then 
gloria!  olorial  swelled  out.  And  mean- 
while, though  passing  me  at  Intervals 
so  closely  that  1  could  feel  the  rustle  of 
their  robes,  not  a  priest  there  seemed 
to  perceive  my  presence,  but  all  went 
by  with  shaven  heads,  and  eyes  bowed 
down,  and  fingers  and  palms  close 
pressed  together.  A  strange  feeling 
came  over  me,  as  if  1  were  dreaming. 
Had  the  azaleas  Intoxicated  me?  Was 
I  In  the  far-away  Madeira  of  my  child- 
hood? Were  those  not  Portuguese  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests,  not  Chinese 
Buddhists?  Were  they  praying  really 
—to  our  Father  in  Heaven— or  are 
there  more  gods  than  one?  If  not,  they 
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vere  worahipplag  and  I  was  not  And 
this  worship  bad  gone  on  after  this 
fashion  for  thonsands  of  years,  long 
before  Christ  walked  the  earth  and 
lived  and  died  for  men.  I  knelt  In 
prayer  behind  the  Bnddhiet  prleste: 
and  then  I  saw  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Holf  Child  upon  her  knee. 
They  call  her  Kwanyln.  Goddess  of 
Mercy. 

Outside  the  door  stood  two  beauti- 
ful SaiatmHa  AdiantifolUi,  the  sacred 
tree  of  the  Japanese.  The  breese 
rustled  through  their  graceful  leaves, 
resembling  the  lobes  of  the  maideD- 
halr,  and  I  felt  that  they  could  tell  me 
ail  about  It,  if  they  could  only  speak. 
'xLxe  blue  sky  overhead  tells  no  tales, 
and  the  azaleas  were  of  yesterday. 
Then  a  young  priest  came  up  to  ques- 
tion me,  and  to  ask  me  If  I  could  say 
Omito  Fo.  Blessed  is  Buddha,  I  took 
It  to  mean,  and  asBuredly  be  must  l>e 
blessed,  If  ever  man  were,  for  the  good 
that  be  baa  done  for  bis  kind.  But 
since  then  I  hear  that  learned  men  at- 
tribute various  meanings  to  the  phrase, 
and  their  meanings  I  do  not  under- 
stand, nor  am  I  sure  that  these  priests 
would  understand  them;  they  did  not 
look  very  clever.  I  meant  what  they 
meant.  "Our  temple  wants  new  tiles, 
OtHtto  Fo.  We  are  very  poor,  Omito 
Fo."  Pralse-God-Barebonea  meant 
the  same,  I  fancy,  by  his  Praise  God. 
But  Buddha  was  a  man.  I  hear  some 
one  say.  Well,  then,  go  to  Thibet,  and 
tell  me  what  the  unlnstmcted  Thi- 
betan means,  as  he  walks  along  the 
streets  murmuring,  "Om  Mani  Padmi 
Hvm  (the  Jewel  Is  in  the  Lotus)."  What 
does  he  mean  by  saying  it,  wise  man? 
I  do  not  ask  what  you  think  the  words 
may  originally  have  signified  or  sym- 
bolized; Is  not  Its  meaning  now.  Praise 
the  Lord  of  LIfeT 

The  next  monastery  we  visited  was 
the  stately  Tien  Dong.  Avenues  of 
magnificent  trees  led  up  to  It,  squares 
with  giant  trees  enclosing  them,  ter- 


races and  pouds  with  the  sacred  lotus. 
The  entrance  and  approach  prepared 
one  for  more  than  man  could  ever 
realize  Inside.  The  Parthenon  would 
have  looked  small  and  the  Pantheon 
empty  after  that  approach.  As 
it  was,  I  certainly  did  not  think  junch 
of  the  temples,  and  the  guest  rooms 
were  dark.  But  the  trees  behind  were 
beautiful,  and  had  enticing  paths 
leading  on  Into  the  woods. 

There  was  a  well-dressed  Chinaman 
going  In,  He  proved  to  be  captalD  of 
a  man-of-war,  and,  with  some  reason 
for  acquaintance  with  us,  he  asked  If 
we  should  like  to  be  Introduced  to  his 
particular  friend  the  Chief  PrtesL 
Within  the  Inner  courts  there  was  a 
blusb-rose  peony  plant  covered  with 
blossom,  before  which  the  Post-Cap- 
tain stood  in  rapt  adoration.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  really  brought  us 
to  show  us  this,  as  one  of  tbe  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  Chinese  specially 
esteem  peonies  of  this  shade  of  color; 
and  Indeed  It  was  a  lovely  sight  and 
must  have  carried  olf  the  prize  wher- 
ever It  was  exhibited,  so  carefully  had 
it  been  grown  and  so  completely  was 
It  covered  with  blossom.  But  I  bad 
seen  flowers  before,  never  a  Buddhist 
High-Prleat,  nor  a  Chinese  Post  Cap- 
tain clad  in  a  long  silk  gown  and  high 
boots.  Tbe  Post-Captain  led  us  Into 
the  pleasant  reception-room.  On  tbe 
coucb  sulked  a  Mandarin  we  had  met 
several  times  before,  always  wearing 
a  scowl  and  a  magnificent  gown  of 
richly-embossed,  cream-colored  satin. 
He  scowled  now,  and  without  a  feint 
of  courtesy  of  any  kind,  at  once  seated 
himself  In  the  seat  of  honor.  Then  the 
Chief  Priest  came  lu,  with  nothing  to 
Indicate  his  grandeur  beyond  particu- 
larly civil  manners.  He  had  also  a 
bustling  cheeriness,  which  was  prob- 
ably all  his  own,  not  belonging  to  his 
office,  as  he  begged  us  to  sit  at  the 
ronnd  table  and  taste  the  various 
sweets  with  which  It  was  spread.    De- 
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ItcIoQB  tea  was  now  brongbt  In,  of  a 
Icind  very  costly  ev%n  lu  Gbina,  scent- 
ed with  Jasmine  flowers.  After  hav- 
ing thus  distributed  hospital!  Uea, 
pointed  oat  tbe  peony,  and  generallr 
made  us  welcome,  the  Chief  Priest 
bustled  away,  carrying  off  tbe  Post- 
Captain  wltb  bim.  Then  a  comfort- 
able-looking nierchanti  spending  a  few 
days  at  the  temple  with  bis  family, 
wltb  that  genl&llty  which  seems  a 
Nlngpo  characteristic,  began  to  Intro- 
duce  the  various  members  of  bis  fam- 
ily and  to  make  friends  generally;  but 
the  cream-coated  gentleman  still  sat 
and  scowled.  It  was  disagreeable, 
and  so,  though  everyone  says  one  can- 
Dot,  I  determined  to  treat  this  scorn- 
fnl  Mandarin  as  If  he  were,  after  all, 
a  human  being.  Looking  round  with 
a  bow  and  a  smile,  as  If  1  had  never 
noticed  his  rudeness,  I  took  the  seat 
Indicated  to  me  at  the  table,  at  which 
he  had  already  seated  himself.  After 
all,  a  Mandarin  is  human;  he  looked 
surprised,  of  course,  but  smiled,  too, 
and  after  that  we  saw  his  scowl  no 
more,  but  received  a  very  polite  bow 
and  smile  when,  after  a  little  while, 
he  went  away. 

Years  passed,  and  I  saw  no  more  of 
monasteries,  till  we  went  to  0ml 's  sa- 
cred mountain  in  the  far  West  of 
China,  where  we  stayed  at  the  com- 
paratively rich  Temple  of  the  Myriad 
Tears.  There  were  crowds  of  pilgrims 
all  the  day  and  every  day,  grand  rooma 
set  apart  for  us  (but  with  a  most  filtby 
kitchen),  an  elegant  but  strictly  vefte- 
tarian  repast  (including  some  delicious 
iKlgwti  with  pumpkin  flowers  Inside), 
and  at  the  end  almost  violence.  In  the 
shape  of  priestly  rapacity  begging  for 
a  contribution  to  their  expenses,  and 
showing  us  tbe  startling  sum  given  by 
some  American  missionaries,  their  last 
foreign  visitors,  who  had  occupied  our 
rooms  before  us.  There  It  stood  In- 
scribed In  beautiful  Chinese  characters 
In  their  visitors'  boob;  but  It  tomed 
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oat  on  subsequent  enquiry  to  be  a 
barefaced  forgery.  The  American  mis- 
sionaries had  paid  for  the  accommoda- 
tion they  had  received,  and  for  noth- 
ing more. 

At  the  next  temple  where  we  tried 
to  spend  tbe  night,  we  were  met  by  a 
point-blank  refusal.  The  priests  said 
their  rooms  were  folL  We  mlgbt  have 
believed  them  had  they  risen  to  receive 
us  and  offered  us  tea;  but  meeting  with 
cold  Incivility  we  believed  rather  that 
the  Temple  of  the  Elephants'  Pool  was 
too  rich  to  be  beguiled  by  foreign  offer- 
ings Into  receiving  heretics,  and 
pushed  on  through  tbe  gathering  nlgbt 
and  rising  mist,  up  and  up  along  a  col 
like  a  knife's  edge  and  by  beautiful 
trees,  to  a  little  temple,  where  they 
did  their  best  to  make  us  comfortable, 
according  to  our  (to  them  most  strange) 
tastes.  After  which  they  Importuned 
us,  like  be^ars,  for  some  of  A.'s  old 
clothes,  because  the  young  priest  In 
charge  of  the  temple  had  set  his  foollsb 
fancy  on  trying  foreign  garments,  and, 
like  a  child,  could  not  be  turned  from 
bis  point. 

At  tbe  top  of  the  mountain  we  spent 
a  fortnight  In  the  Golden  Monastery. 
The  priest,  whose  especial  duty  It  was 
to  entertain  strangers,  received  us 
from  the  flrst  with  great  courtesy,  but 
he  informed  us  that  all  our  meals  must 
be  eaten  In  the  privacy  of  our  own 
apartment.  And  as  at  flrst  we  had 
none— for  we  could  not  (till  we  had 
tried  all  round  and  failed)  resign  our- 
selves to  one  room  giving  on  to  tbe 
mountain-side  out  of  which  tt  had  been 
dug,  and  wltb  only  one  window  that 
did  not  open— tbls  resulted  in  our  tak- 
ing our  Qrst  meal  In  the  open  air  upon 
the  grass  of  the  mountain  top;  the 
monastery,  however,  very  kindly  sup- 
plying us  with  hot  water  for  our  tea. 
Then,  finding  no  other  temple  could  or 
would  receive  us,  we  promised  to  take 
no  life  while  upon  the  sacred  moun- 
tain, and  only  to  eat  our  shocking  for- 
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eleu  food  Id  tbe  one  room  aasl^ed  to 
OB,  hsTlng  It  cooked  In  tbe  adjoining 
one  given  over  to  our  two  Berrants  and 
eight  coollea.  The  prl«BtB  ased  to  come 
In  and  ont  all  day,  offering  as  tea  and 
sweetmeats;  but  the7  never  wonU 
even  drink  tea  out  ot  onr  cupB  for  fear 
of  anj  defilement  of  previous  milk  still 
clinging  round  them. 

That  monaster?  struck  os  as  both 
strict  and  carefnllr  managed.  The 
Chief  Priest,  who  had  the  air  and  bear- 
ing of  a  satnt,  spent  bonrs  in  solitarr 
devotions  In  tbe  temple  on  the  verge 
ot  tbe  great  precipice  that  goes  down 
for  something  like  a  mile  from  Omt's 
top;  and  up  which  the  white  mists 
float  and  Sy,  and  roll  and  curl,  or  some- 
times creep  ap  like  great  bears,  pnttlng 
one  foot  before  the  other  and  peering 
cautiously  over  the  edge,  then  coming 
on  with  a  rush  and  a  hot.  damp 
breath  from  the  abelterlng  world 
below,  that  year  writhing  In  tbe 
Cholera-King's  embrace.  All  the  tem- 
ples on  the  mountain's  top  were  burned 
down  a  few  years  ago.  but  they  were 
being  Quickly  rebuilt  almost  In  a  row, 
and  presenting,  at  all  events  In  their 
preliminary  stage,  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  Canadian  log-huts.  Bui 
tbe  exquisite  bronze  temple  on  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  to  which  every  prov- 
ince in  the  empire  contributed,  has 
never  been  rebuilt  after  its  sad  confla- 
grattoD,  and  there  still  stand  the  beau- 
tiful fragments.  Meanwhile  the  rough 
pine-wood  edifices  seem  all  at  daggers 
drawn.  One  golden  temple  was 
bringing  an  action  against  an- 
other for  placing  a  golden  pin- 
nacle as  the  centre  ornament  of 
Its  roof,  thus  building  up  a  pretext  to 
filcb  from  it  Its  Immemorial  golden 
title;  while  another  temple  accused 
ours  of  having  Intentionally  lit  the  fire 
that  consumed  It.  We  did  not  believe 
this  of  our  temple,  for  even  Its  boy- 
priests  were  hard-working,  good  little 
lads;  who  knelt  and  burnt  Incense  with 
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reverence,  too.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
young  priests  of  the'  adjoining  temples 
seemed  bold,  bad  youths  of  ribald 
laughter,  importunate  curiosity,  and 
great  effrontery.  There  was,  however, 
one  other  temple  where  the  priests 
were  always  wrapped  In  devotion 
whenever  I  looked  In.  They  had  not 
yet  begnn  rebuilding;  perhaps  they 
were  still  praying  for  funds,  as  they 
knelt  among  their  burned  and  charred 
Images.  There  were  outlying  temples 
on  distant  points  of  vantage,  each  In- 
habited by  a  solitary  prteat  One  had 
long  attracted  us  by  Its  exquisite  neat- 
ness and  the  propriety  and  cleanliness 
of  Its  arrangements.  Its  occupant  was 
away  on  pilgrimage,  but  he  returned 
before  we  left  tbe  mountain,  and  we 
were  not  surprised  to  find  bim  a  yonng 
man  ot  great  gravity  and  courtesy.  We 
had  already  studied  his  kitchen,  with 
Its  kettle  hanging  from  the  rafters  by 
a  chain  and  pointed  stick,  and  had 
also  otSserved  his  closed  bed,  which.  In 
accordance  with  the  stricter  rule,  was 
but  a  wooden  seat,  so  that  day  or  night 
he  could  never  lie  down.  We  now  saw 
how  carefully  washed  the  feet  In  bis 
straw  sandals  were,  also  what  supe- 
rior straw  sandals  he  had  brought  up 
to  sell  to  pilgrims  who  had  worn  out 
theirs,  and  bow  particular  he  was  to 
make  no  profit  upon  the  transaction 
when  we  bought  a  pair,  and  Inadvert- 
ently slightly  over-paid  for  them.  But 
onr  acquaintance  was  not  long  nor  In- 
timate enough  to  arrive  at  anything 
of  the  spiritual  life  beneath  that  ex- 
terior proprie^.  He  It  was  who  told 
us  there  was  a  way  down  the  back  of 
tbe  mouutatn  Into  tbe  wilderness, 
where  the  wild  cattle  roam,  and  that, 
though  bad,  he  could  not  say  It  was 
any  other  than  passable,  seeing  he  had 
Jnst  passed  along  it;  and  this  he  aald 
though  we  could  see  onr  coolies'  im- 
ploring gestures  and  hear  their  rather 
andlbly-iDUttered  curses.  They  had. 
every  one  of  them,  sworn  there  was  no 
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path;  bnt  there  was,  and  the  j'oung 
hermit  conld  not  say  otherwise.  We 
often  thought  of  htm  as  we  all  fell 
headlong,  more  than  once,  while  de- 
scendmg  that  path,  that  certainly  did 
exist  and  enabled  us  to  proceed  to  our 
next  sacred  monntaln  without  descend- 
ing Into  the  burning,  cholera- stricken 
country. 

Where  we  went  it  was  hot  enough; 
bnt  It  was  positively  cold  on  the  flat 
top  of  Sal  King,  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand teet  high,  where  the  temple  gave 
ne  Its  best  room;  It  was  perfectly  dark 
with  no  window,  but  a  free  current  of 
olr  ran  through  the  chinks  between 
the  planks  of  which  It  was  built,  and 
there  were  three  separate  places  of 
danger  between  Its  door  and  the  out- 
side world.  I  bad  a  bad  fall  there 
once,  but  I  dreaded  three  every  time 
I  went  In  or  out.  There  the  winds 
howled,  and  the  rain  poured,  and  we 
were  not  sorry  to  do  our  cooking  In  our 
bedroom,  although,  In  spite  of  all  the 
cracks  the  wood-smoke  nearly  blinded 
us.  But  the  views  were  magnfficent— 
when  we  coold  see  them.  The  final  as- 
cent, after  flights  of  steps,  was  up  three 
ladders,  one  of  twenty-seven  rungs, 
whence  we  looked  away,  from  the  edge 
of  the  precipices  that  girdled  tbe  moun- 
tains all  round,  over  everything  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  mountain 
top  was  flat  with  tce-cold  streams,  and 
clad  with  rhododendrons,  some  twenty 
feet  high,  and  flrs  festooned  with  mose. 
which  also  grew  about  a  foot  thick 
upon  the  ground  almost  everywhere. 
There  were  only  three  priests  at  the 
temple.  One  was  old  and  useless;  one 
was  sbtvering  with  ague,  which 
seemed  strangely  out  of  place  on  that 
monntatn,  but  we  did  not  learn  how 
long  he  had  been  there,  confining  our 
sympathies  to  relieving  him  with  qui- 
nine. The  whole  work  and  adminis- 
tration seemed  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
young  priest  who  had  led  us  up  tbe 
mountain,  and  who,  by  various  beg- 
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glng-excursions,  had  amassed  enough 
money  to  buy  It  for  four  hundred  gold 
dollars,  and  so  to  save  it  from  tbe 
havoc  of  the  woodcutters,  who  had 
for  years  past  been  cutting  down  all 
the  trees.  This  young  priest  took  care 
of  the  potatoes,  collected  tbe  mush- 
rooms, and  did  everything.  It  seemed, 
that  was  done.  But  we  conld  not  find 
out  that  religious  services  were  among 
the  number;  It  was  the  aged  priest 
who  lit  Joss-sticks  before  the  Images 
In  the  morning. 

Since  then,  however,  we  have  stayed 
In  a  monastery  with  which  his  and  the 
golden  temple  on  0ml  are  both  associ- 
ated. The  Monastery  of  the  Parti- 
colored Cliff  Is  only  al>ont  fifteen  miles 
from  Chungking,  the  commercial  capi- 
tal of  China's  great  westernmost  prov- 
ince of  Szechuan.  The  entrance  was 
striking,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
carefully-planted  shrubs,  the  flight  of 
steps,  the  carvings  and  careful  adjust- 
ing of  the  path  with  sudden  comers, 
lest  Its  stralgbtness  should  admit  free 
access  to  evil  spirits.  This  is  a  prev- 
alent Chinese  snperstltlon.  leading  to 
the  almost  nniversal  practice  of  placing 
screens  across  their  entrances  either 
within  or  without,  and  like  Fung  Shul, 
the  Lore  of  Wind  and  Water  (often 
called  the  reigning  religion  of  China), 
probably  taking  its  origin  In  climatic 
Influences,  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
where  transitions  are  so  sudden  and 
so  severe.  In  America,  where  they  are 
perhaps  equally  so  on  the  east  coast, 
it  seems  to  be  the  custom  to  despise 
them,  and  affect  to  be  so  hardy  as  to 
set  them  at  nought  but  tbe  American 
race  does  not  multiply.  The  Chinese 
race  Is  most  proiiflc.  and  in  a  climate 
like  theirs  It  la  obvious  that  the 
draughts,  which  are  cut  off  by  these 
screens  and  crooked  entrances,  would 
naturally  be  specially  dangerous.  The 
Chinese  despise  none  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  in  winter  they  are  as  In 
a  feather-bed  Inside  their  multiplicity 
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of  wadded  garmentB;  wtaereas  Id  siiin- 
mer  the  men,  nt  least,  are  bare  to  tbe 
walat.  GTen  at  their  feasts. 

Mucb  etiquette  was  observed  tn  tbe 
metbod  of  our  admission  Into  Hoa 
Ngal.  We  brought  gtfts,  as  we  were 
told  was  the  usage,  and  polite  monks 
received  us.  and  bade  ub  wait  drst  In 
one  reception-room,  then  In  another, 
wblle  higher  and  still  hlgber  'dignita- 
ries were  brought  to  parley  with  us. 
Finally  we  were  conducted  along  a 
long,  out-lytng  wing,  the  strangers' 
quarter,  and  led  through  one  or  two 
bedrooms,  all  full  of  beds,  eacb  care- 
fully curtained  and  supplied  with  rolls 
of  most  comfortable-looking  wadded 
quilts,  evldeutly  quite  new  from  tbe 
brlgbtness  of  tbelr  scarlet  color,  a  gift 
from  some  wealthy  recent  guest,  we 
were  Informed.  Tbe  floors  were  clean, 
everything  was  In  order,  and  attend- 
ants, at  once  swift  and  quiet,  were 
making  all  these  last  final  arrange- 
ments that  must  be  deferrred  till  tbe 
arrival  of  guests.  But  best  of  all  was 
the  view— tbe  peaceful  sunset  framed 
In  a  setting  of  trees,  the  cbastened 
lights  and  shadows,  and  tbe  fresb.  pure 
country  air  breathing  in  through  tbe 
open  window;  but  one  most  have  lived 
shut  up  In  a  Chinese  city  to  appreci- 
ate that  as  we  did.  The  priests  came 
to  and  fro  to  enquire  If  we  were  con- 
tent. Only  after  some  time  did  they 
signify  that  by  their  rules  I  must  not 
share  that  room  with  the  open  window 
and  tbe  peaceful  outlook,  but  retire  to 
the  women's  quarter  all  along  the  long 
corridor  again,  down  an  outside  stair- 
case, along  the  corridor  below,  then 
through  a  great  door  with  many  bolts. 
Into  a  bedroom  leading  on  into  another, 
both  full  of  beds,  but  otherwise  nn- 
tenanted  and  as  clean  as  tbe  rooms 
above,  only  without  a  view  and  with 
tbe  dank  smell  of  the  earth  outside 
Instead  of  tbe  fresh  country  air.  Pres- 
ently we  were  asked  to  take  tea  with 
the  priests,  tea  and  many  sweets.     A 


few  priests  are  told  off  each  day  to 
prepare  special  food  for  the  guests, 
generally,  of  course,  pious  pilgrims 
come  to  pray.  There  were  over  fifty 
priests  In  all.  and  we  saw  the  orders 
for  tbe  day  bung  up  on  tbe  wall  as  It 
tor  a  regiment  We  also  saw  all  the 
others  sitting  at  their  severely  simple 
meal,  never  occupying  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  table,  but  always  the  same 
side  of  several  tables,  and  In  the  midst 
on  a  raised  B^at  tbe  Chief  Priest,  not 
eating  with  the  others.  He  always  ate 
apart,  but  be  sat  there  while  they  ate. 
In  tbe  early  dawning  we  bad  been 
each  day  wakened  by  tbe  bell  to 
prayers  and  the  solemn  chanting.  One 
day  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  followed 
the  sound,  whicb  seemed  to  come  from 
a  side  temple  further  down  the  corri- 
dor beyond  my  room.  Only  a  few 
priests  were  as  yet  there,  bat  they  con- 
tinned  to  come  In  till  tbe  chapel  was 
full.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  youngest 
seemed  to  pay  any  heed  to  my  unac- 
customed presence,  eXcept  tbe  Oblet 
Priest  when  be  came  in.  He  was  an 
old  man  of  over  seventy,  and  bad  sat 
and  talked  with  us  at  our  evening  meal 
more  than  once,  a  great  mark  of  conde- 
scension, we  were  told,  only  shown 
to  honored  guests.  Presently  be  came 
forward  with  a  kindly  smile,  and  tak- 
ing me  by  the  two  shoulders  very  kind- 
ly but  firmly  pressed  me  into  the  place 
he  desired  me  to  occupy.  The  next 
minute  I  saw  the  reason  of  this.  For, 
still  chanting,  the  monKs  began  to 
move  in  procession  round  and  round 
tbe  chapel  in  and  out  among  tbe  seats, 
forming  the  most  curious  figures,  and 
ever  quicker  and  quicker,  ever  with 
bowed  beads  and  fingers  and  palms 
pressed  close  t<%ether.  Tbe  wild  sim- 
ple cbant  rose  and  waned  as  they 
moved,  close  on  fifty  Chinese  Buddhist 
priests  moving  as  fast  as  ordinary  peo- 
ple when  they  dance  the  Caledonians, 
all  chanting  and  not  one  looking  up. 
At  last  I  felt  as  it  I  could  bear  no 
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mor^.  It  may  have  been  the  early 
taonr,  the  strange  chant,  the  aalck 
moving  to  and  fro;  at  all  eventa,  I 
tried  to  go  to  A. 'a  room,  and  fell 
Inaeuslble  on  the  atone  passage 
JuBt  as  I  reached  the  top  of  his 
staircase.  I  recovered  consclonsness 
In  an  aeony  as  to  what  Bnddblst 
priests  might  think  suitable  treatment 
for  a  faintlne  lady  If  they  any  of  them 
found  me  there,  and  that  gave  me 
strength  to  drag  myself  along  to  A.'s 
room.  They  were  chanting  still,  the 
sweet,  wild  music  softened  by  dis- 
tance now,  or  I  might  have  thought  It 
was  all  a  dream  as  I  looked  out  upon 
the  gentle  hills  and  sky  framed  fu  a 
setting  of  trees,  and  breathed  the  fresh 
country  air  again. 

They  were  very  strict  In  that  monas- 
tery; they  would  not  hear  of  our  cook- 
ing anything  for  ourselves  In  our  own 
room  beyond  a  kettle  of  tea:  but  their 
vegetarian  diet  satisfied  all  our 
wants.  And  there  was  a  sort  of  chant- 
ing all  day  In  the  principal  temple— a 
droning  kind  of  chanting  from  certain 
priests  told  off  Cor  the  purpose.  We 
often  looked  In,  for,  uncommon 
enough,  the  central  image  was  beauti- 
ful, with  a  certain  grave  serenity.  It 
was  very  ancient,  they  told  us,  and  we 
believed  them,  for  the  Images  of  to- 
day are  made  for  money,  and  lack  the 
air  of  sanctity.  This  Image  recalled 
Byzantine  pictures  In  Basslan  churches 
— very  set,  very  firm,  yet  withal  so  kind 
and,  above  aU.  so  holy. 

But  the  most  ancient  temple  was 
under  the  overhanging  cliff  from  which 
the  whole  place  is  named.  The  water 
drips  over  it  from  the  cliff,  making 
the  steps  up  to  It  so  slippery  that  one 
must  needs  walk  warily.  There  the 
Imi^es  were  of  the  true  Indian  type 
with  snpple,  graceful  flgures,  erect  car- 
riage, sloping  shoulders  and  small 
waists— all  as  unlike  the  Chinese  figure 
as  possible.  But  perhaps  the  figure  of 
Pub  Hsien  differed  from  the  Chinese 
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type  as  much  as  anything  by  the  se- 
raphic smile  that  seemed  to  Illumine 
even  the  dark  cavern  in  wbich  it  was 
shrined.  Afterwards  we  saw  carved 
on  a  headland  of  the  Ya  Biver,  Indian 
divinities  with  low-necked  dresses  and 
bare  arms  <ati  abomination  in  China), 
evidently  from  their  type  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Close  by  was  the  place  where 
the.  head-priests  are  cremated,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  recently  rebuilt. 
We  saw  also  the  Chief  Priest's  grave- 
solemn  by  reason  of  its  surround Ing 
trees  rather  than  from  Its  architec- 
tural adornments.  But  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  whole  place  was  Its 
exquisite  cleanliness  and  propriety, 
and  the  perfect  order  In  all  the  land 
around  that  belonged  to  the  monastery 
and  that  might  have  been  a  model 
farm,  so  carefully  was  It  weeded  and 
watered  and  tended.  The  Chief  Priest, 
so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  was 
elected  for.  three  years  only,  and  our 
Chief  Priest's  time  was  nearly  drawing 
to  an  end,  but  before  It  did  so  he 
would  hold  the  yearly  ordination,  when 
the  itigmata  are  burned  on  to  the 
priests'  heads,  by  means  of  a  lighted 
Joss-stIck  as  they  lie  prostrate  before 
him.  Those  whose  hearts  are  perfect- 
ly pure  are  said  to  feel  no  pain;  but  the 
most  part  appear  to  show  some  touch 
of  human  frailty.  We  were  told  that, 
as  a  rule,  there  would  be  two  hundred 
candidates,  but  this  year  there  were 
only  half  that  number. 

The  monastery  was  charmingly  situ- 
ated, partly  on  a  little  knoll,  partly  on 
the  more  sloping  side  of  the  hill;  witb 
its  outbuildings  It  must  have  covered 
about  six  or  seven  acres  of  ground, 
and  the  sound  of  worship  was  never 
silent  there.  But  we  were  most  Im- 
pressed when  we  considered  how  great 
must  have  been  the  force  religion 
brought  to  bear  before  out  of  such  a 
slatternly  race  as  the  Chinese  It  pro- 
duced this  spotless,  orderly,  exemplary 
establishment    And  as  we  sat  within 
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those  peaceful  preclacta,  llatenlog  to 
tbe  rich,  deep  Bonnd  of  the  Buddhiet 
bells,  ao  far  more  musical  than  tbose 
of  Europe,  and  the  bum  ot  tbe  cbant- 
tng  softened  by  distance,  and  realized 
tbat  tbls  ancient  worship  dated  from 
immemorial  ages  (having  been  onlj 
reformed  hy  Gautama).  It  seemed  Im- 
possible to  believe  that  for  all  these 
centuries  God  has  left  these  people 
groping  In  tbe  darkness  for  a  nay  to 
approach  Him.  or  tbat  this  long-con- 
tinued worship  can  be  altf^etber  un- 
pleaslng  to  tbe  Most  High. 

The  old  Faiths  grown  more  wHe, 

Purer  and  glorified. 

Are  srtlU  our  life-long  guide. 

But  in  China  they  bare  to  grow 
more  wide.  Would  He  be  our  God. 
all-powerful,  all-merciful,  all-lovlDg.  if 
for  all  these  centuries  He  had  left 
this  patient  people  with  their  high 
ethics,  their  complex  and  beautiful 
system  of  morality,  without  any  ele- 

UtcmllliD'i    UmMiM. 


ments  of  truth  to  guide  them?  Surely 
Sergia  Fa  (as  they  call  Gautama)  and 
ConAclus  must  alike  be  placed  among 
the  noblest  seekers  after  truth,  and 
the  venerable  Master  Lao-Tsze  per- 
haps even  higher  stilL  But  to  treat  of 
him,  BO  little  known  in  Europe,  whose 
teachings  are  now  so  clouded  over 
with  superstitious  practices,  and  his 
followers  generally  fallen  bo  far  away, 
would  require,  at  least,  an  article  to 
Itself.  Only  thinking  of  these  holy 
men  of  old  we,  too,  bowed  our  heads 
and  prayed  that  In  teaching  what  fur- 
ther Inkling  of  truth,  what  gladder 
tidings  the  All-Father  had  vouchsafed 
to  UB,  missionaries  might  cease  tn  di- 
vert tbe  Chinese  from  that  reverence 
for  their  pious  ancestors  and  their  high 
moral  doctrine,  which  has  been  bo  far 
the  great  safeguard  of  the  Chinese 
race,  making  their  days  longer  Id  the 
land  than  those  of  any  other  race  of 
whom  we  know. 

AUcUi  Betoioke  lAUle. 


O  for  a  living  man  to  lead! 

That  will  not  babble  when  we  bleed; 

O  for  the  silent  doer  of  the  deed! 


One  that  Is  happy  In  his  height; 
And  one  that.  In  a  nation's  night. 
Hath  solitary  certitude  of  light! 

Sirs,  not  with  battle  Ill-begun 

We  charge  yon,  not  with  fields  unwon. 

Nor  headlong  deaths  against  the  darkened  gun; 

But  with  a  lightness  worse  than  dread: 
That  yon  bnt  laughed,  who  sbonld  have  led. 
And  tripped  like  dancers  amid  all  our  dead. 

You  for  no  failure  we  Impeach, 
Nor  for  those  bodies  In  the  breach. 
But  for  a  deeper  shallowness  of  speech. 
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Wben  eTCS7  cheek  was  bot  with  shame. 
When  we  demaoded  words  oC  flame, 
O  ye  were  busy  but  to  ehlft  the  blame! 

No  man  of  us  bat  clenched  his  hand, 
No  brow  bnt  Immed  as  with  a  brand. 
Ton,  yoD  alone  were  aivw  to  nndarstandl 

Otorti  llTtDg  man  to  leadl 

That  will  not  babble  wben  we  bleed; 

O  for  the  silent  doer  of  the  deed! 


Stephen  PhOlipt. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS." 

BT  TH.  BEDTZON  (UUK.  BLAHC). 


Bztracts  from  Jean  Lautrec's  Note- 
Books,  or  "Human  Documents":— 

My  first  visit  to  Miss  Marsb.  Just 
a  preliminary  call  on  business.  I  am 
to  read  some  articles  of  berfl,  aud  give 
ber  a  little  advice.  Do  not  let  me  for- 
Ket  It 

She  dwells  In  a  region  of  say  and 
gallant  memories— the  Chaumiere  of 
which  Paul  de  Kock  was  so  fond.  It 
Is  a  peculiar  choice,  but  I  consider  It  a 
good  omen.  A  little  bachelor  apart- 
ment, I  fancy,  In  a  bouse  which  Is  not 
under  the  strictest  supervision. 

Friday. 
Notblug  of  the  sort!  I  found  myself 
before  the  bandsomest  porte-cocbSre, 
In  a  little  old  street,  perfectly  respect- 
able and  very  gloomy.  A  mther  state- 
ly gray  stone  front,  with  an  Inscription 
In  letters  too  small  to  attract  attention, 
unless  one  were  looking  for  them: 
Home  Clnb  for  American  students. 
The  words  home  and  dub  do  not  chime 
very   well   together.    What  sort  of  a 

•Tniulitcd  (or  Tba  lAtlag  igt. 


place  can  It  be?  is  It  a  lay-convent  or 
an  association  of  some  sort?  What- 
ever It  Is  I  shall  not  see  her  alone— 
which  Is  tiresome,  to  begin  with. 

I  enter  a  spacious  garden-court 
where  there  are  some  large  trees 
'  which  will  be  beautiful  to  behold  wben 
they  are  in  full  leaf.  A  Cerberus  asks 
me.  In  the  French  of  Anvergne.  what 
I  want  I  give  Miss  Marsh's  name, 
and  the  next  moment  I  am  waiting  for 
her  to  appear,  In  a  big  drawing-room, 
very  soberly  furnished  In  the  so-called 
irslhetic  style.  A  young  girl  and  a 
young  man  are  seated  near  the  firo- 
ploce,  laughing  and  chatting  in  an  un- 
dertone. On  the  sofa,  two  ladles  are 
exchanging  confidences.  One  of  them 
Is  In  her  bonnet  the  other  appears  to 
be  at  home,  I  stroll  about  feeling  a 
trifle  embarrassed  and  self-congclons, 
and  look  at  the  photographs  of  great 
paintings  which  adorn  the  walls.  Sud- 
denly she  appears,  handsomer  than 
ever,  with  her  bead  uncovered— oh,  In- 
Qnitely  handsomer.  Wavy  hair,  wbich 
arranges  Itself  In  the  most  natural 
manner  around  her  smooth,  white  fore- 
head atMve  the  beautiful,  though 
slightly  severe,  line  of  her  bhick  eye- 
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bnrws.  Not  ODe  atom  of  ilce  powder; 
Diana  laBuIng  from  tbe  t>atb— bat  In  a 
tailor  costume. 

She  greeted  me  as  tbougb  I  bad  been 
a  friend  of  ten  years'  standing,  made 
me  sit  down  In  tbe  place  wbicb  tbe 
otber  caller  bad  Just  quitted— a  bl; 
beardless  boy,  wbo  trod  gingerly,  and 
who  was  shown  out  by  the  young  lady 
be  bad  come  to  «ee. 

Taking  no  notice  wbaterer  of  the 
other  (wo  ladies,  wbo,  on  their  part, 
showed  uo  surprise.  Miss  Bthel  Im- 
mediately became  gay,  brilllaut,  con- 
fidential. 

"Where  am  I?"  I  asked,  after  a 
glance  round  tbe  room. 

"Is  It  possible  that  you  don't  know 
our  clnb?" 

And  she  l>egan  volubly  to  explain  the 
theory, of  the  establishment.  I  gathpr 
that  one  of  the  wealthiest  members  of 
tbe  regular  American  colony  in  Paris 
has  opened  and  endowed  this  lodging- 
house  for  the  twnefit  of  young  girls 
from  her  country  who  come  here  to 
study.  They  are  admitted  on  very 
easy  terms  to  a  house  organized  after 
the  American  fashion,  where  they  may 
aSmoet  fancy  themselves  at  home. 

"But  what  becomes  of  your  famous 
liberty?"  I  asked.  "You  are  In  a  board- 
ing-house, and  under  a  sort  of  surrell- 
lance,  though  you  are  quite  grown>up." 

"What  an  Idea!"  she  exclaimed.  "We 
go  and  come  exactly  as  we  please. 
There  are  no  troublesome  rules." 

"Oh,  all  right:  And  do  all  these 
young  ladles  work.  Industriously  and 
seriously,  with  no  desire  for  amuse- 
ment?" 

"Of  course  they  dot  It  Is  what  they 
came  for.  We  are  not  children.  Some 
are  studying  medicine;  others,  follow- 
ing otber  courses.  The  greater  part 
are  artists,  musicians,  painters,  or 
sculptors— painters  chiefly,  but  we 
have  also  two  architects." 

"And  under  what  rubric  do  you 
come,  mademoiselle?" 


"I— oh,  I  am  studying  social  science- 
manners,  you  know,  and  life.  Don't 
you  tbtnk  that  every  writer  ought  to 
do  so?" 

"Undoubtedly."  I  replied,  with  an 
the  gravity  I  could  muster.  "Talent  la 
nourished  by  observation,  experience, 
emotion.  One  mtKt  lice,  and  live  In- 
tensely, In  order  to  develop  It  proper- 
ly." 

"Oh,  bow  right  you  are!  I  have 
known  it  ever  Blnce  I  was  very  young 
—but  there  'have  been  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  my  development!" 

She  needed  no  urging  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  tell  me  her  whole  story. 
I  knorw  all  about  her,  and  I  am  rather 
more  perplexed  than  I  was  before  I 
knew  anything.  Here  are  the  main 
facts:  She  was  a  farmer's  dangbter 
<a  farmer  in  America  means  a  small 
mral  proprietor).  Her  parents,  who 
were  of  Puritan  stock,  moved  from 
scnuewbere  In  tbe  eastern  states  to  tbe 
west,  In  order  to  Improve  some  tract 
or  other  of  prairie  land.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Marsb  appears  to  have  a  pretty  largo 
estate  under  cultivation,  but  the  in- 
come Is  nncertain,  <rwlng  to  years  of 
drought  and  bad  harvests.  He  is  quite 
willing,  therefore,  that  his  chlldreD,  of 
whom  he  has  many,  should  fend  for 
themselves.  One  of  the  sons  Is  a  mis- 
sionary, and  another  Is  a  merchant.  A 
third  is  gone  to  tbe  far  west,  and  we 
do  not  speak  of  him.  The  eldest  girl 
Is  a  trained  nurse  In  a  hospital— it  was 
her  vocation.  This  one.  Etbel,  cher- 
ishes tbe  simple  and  pleasing  dreun 
of  doing  exactly  what  a  man  would 
do  In  her  i^ce.  Why  not?  She  was 
educated  In  tbe  same  college  as  her 
brothers.  Once  Bachelor  of  Arts— Miss 
Marsh  has  the  degree,  though  she  la 
not  In  the  least  vain  of  It— tbe  question 
arose  what  career  should  she  choose. 

"Ton  see,"  she  said,  laughing,  "I  am 
not  good  like  my  sister  Mary,  who  was 
always  thinking  about  sick  people  and 
poor  people.      Universal  development 
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life,  progress.  Interest  me  a  great  deal 
more  than  disease  and  death.  Yon 
may  put  your  ahonlder  to  the  wheel  by 
writing,  too.  My  aim  Is  to  enlighten 
my  own  country  about  the  great  and 
good  things  that  are  being  done  In 
other  pliiceB,  bo  that  we  may  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others.  Of  course,  I 
must  travel  In  order  to  do  this,  and 
that  falla  in  with  my  own  Incllaatlons, 
beelde  helping  on  the  solution  of  the 
social  question.  We  have  all  got  to 
study  the  social  question,  you  know; 
and  who  can  help  ttelng  Interested  In* 
It  at  the  present  time?  It  Is  the  great 
danger,  the  great  puzzle,  the  great 
duty!      Tou  are    hiterested   In   It,    of 

What  Interests  me  Is  the  perfect 
shape  ot  her  small  head,  set  In  the 
most  ravishing  manner  upon  the  grace- 
ful neck  which  bends  confidingly  to- 
wards me. 

Meantime  site  went  on,  her  cheeks 
growing  pink  with  excitement: 

"Yon  win  explain  to  me  so  many  of 
the  things  about  which  I  have  taken 
notes.  I  have  asked  no  end  of  ques- 
tions of  Mme.  de  Vlncelles,  but  she 
never  would  tell  me  anything  definite. 
She  Immediately  becomes  affected, 
and  builds  charitable  castles  In  the  air. 
That  Is  romance;  It  Is  not  sociology.  In 
reaHty,  she  is  Quite  wrapped  up  in  ber 
own  little  affairs,  and  doesn't  oare  for 
anything  else.  It  would  appear  from 
what  she  says  that  yon  are  terribly 
given  to  specialization  here  In  France. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  question  I  once  put 
to  a  great  naturalist  about  butterflies, 
and  he  replied,  The  Coleoptera, 
mademoiselle,  are  enough  for  one 
man's  lifetime.  I  take  no  Interest  In 
the  Lepldoptera.'" 

And  she  showed  so  many  beautiful 
teeth  when  she  laughed  that  I  laughed, 
too,  in  order  to  beep  ber  at  It  as  long 
as  possible.  "You  are  a  sociologist,  I 
feel  sure  of  It,"  she  pursued,  "notwith- 
standing the  pessimism  which  yon  pro- 
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fess  tn  your  books.  One  of  your  own 
poets  has  shown  us  the  value  of  a 
certain  heroic  pessimism;  and  how 
easily  It  may  fraternize  with  our  opti- 
mism. I  tblnk  that  must  be  your 
kind." 

"It  Is,"  I  said,  "and  let  us  fraternize 
by  all  means." 

I  then  made  an  effort  to  change  the 
subject;  not  caring  to  confess  to  her 
fbat  I  And  my  own  lot  very  tolerable, 
and  that.  In  common  with  all  minds 
not  absoltftely  chimerical,  I  give  np 
attempting  to  Improve  that  of  others. 

"And  now,  Miss  Marsh,  will  you  not 
read  me  some  of  your  Impressions  of 
Paris?  You  know  that  la  what  I  came 
for." 

"Would  you  really  like  to  hear  them? 
Now  yon  must  not  flatter  me,  but 
you  mufrt  not  discourage  me,  either!" 

She  slipped  away,  and  came  back 
presently  with  her  bauds  full  of  pa- 
pers. The  lady  callers  were  long  since 
gone,  and  the  drawing-room  was  quite 
deserted;  so  that.  In  spite  of  the  men- 
ace of  (he  open  doors,  we  could  feel 
ourselves  quite  alone. 

She  drew  a  small  table  Into  a  win- 
dow-recess and  invited  me  to  sit  down 
beside  her,  and  then,  without  the  faint- 
est affectation  of  false  modesty,  pro- 
ceeded to  submit  to  me  several  sbort 
articles,  written  In  a  large,  bold  hand, 
yet  clearly  and  compactly— a  hand- 
writing ■wWch,  according  to  the  can- 
ons of  chlTograpby,  In  which  I  consider 
myself  an  adept,  would  ludlcate.  above 
aM  things,  prudence  anjd  self-control. 
A  masculine  hand,  yet  with  a  certain 
feminine  spring  In  It;  audacity  and  cir- 
cumspection united,  with  just  the  least 
excess  of  Idealism.  How  the  devil  did 
she  ever  form  a  handwritlug  like  that? 

The  subjects  were  oddly  chosen;  yet 
tbey  bore  a  certain  relation  to  one  an- 
other: "How  Streets  are  Swept  In 
Paris."  "The  Great  Shops."  "Courses 
at  the  Sorbonne."  "Literature  for 
Young  Ladles."      "The  Work  Among 
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the  DlBcbarged  Inmates  of  Satnt-La- 
mre."  On  this  last  tbeme  abe  vas 
glowingly  ^oquent 

"Can  tbere  be  In  all  the  world  a  no- 
bler cbarlty?  To  rescue  an  unfortu- 
nate woman  from  utter  rnln,  to  re- 
store thoae  who  are  penitent  and  will- 
ing to  work  to  some  sort  of  social 
statiu!  I  daresay  you  know  some  of 
tbe  devoted  wvmen  who  have  gone 
Into  this  work  of  redemption—" 

"I  am  obliged  to  confess  that,  except 
for  nuns,  whose  zeal  la  ererywhere  ad- 

"Oh.  I  «m  talking  about  lay-mission- 
aries who  go  Into  this  thing  of  tbeir 
own  free  wllL  You  are  as  bad  as 
Mme.  de  Vlncelles!  Policemen  to  ar- 
rest criminals,  and  iiun«  to  reform  sin- 
ful women!    Every  one  In  his  ^ace[" 

"But,  It  really  seems  to  me—" 

"Well,  yon  may  be  right!  Strictly 
speaking,  1  suppose  It  Is  the  sort  of 
thing  wblch  could  be  done  best  by 
people  who  do  nothing  else!  But  all 
this  wbHe  you  yourself  don't  advance 
an  Inch!  You  ruatl  You  become  de- 
bilitated!   You  grow  selflah!" 

"Might  I  be  altowed— " 

"Why  you  own  It  yourself  when  yea 
tell  me  that  you  never  heard  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  devoting  themselves  to 
this  work.  Your  own  compatriots,  too. 
We  foreigners  do  them  Justice!" 

Indignation  is  wonderfnily  becoming 
to  her.  Ber  eyes  turn  dark,  and  flash 
fire.  I  completed  her  exasperation 
against  me  by  saying: 

"But  is  not  all  tbla  prison  and  hospital 
business  Just  a  little  repulsive  to  a 
young  lady  like  you?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  Why  should 
It  be?  All  women  are  akin,  and  bound 
to  help  one  another.  It  Is  the  worst 
who  help  tbe  best,  by  giving  them  the 
privilege  of  dressing  their  ivounds!" 

H'm!  The  wounds  of  the  prisoners 
of  Salnt-Lazare!  Does  this  girl  quite 
know  what  she  Is  talking  about?  I 
prudently  absorb  myself  In  the  perusal 


of  ber  MS.,  but  ebe  Interrupts  me  be- 
fore 1  have  come  to  the  end  of  ber 
comparison  between  prisons  for  wom- 
en In  France  and  in  the  United  States 
—an  exceedingly  sound  and  thougfatftil 
study,  as  It  seems  to  me;  going  rather 
too  deep,  in  fact,  and  defaced  by 
words  which  appear  to  me  Insnlferably 
ugly,  coming  from  tbe  pen  of  this  an- 
gelic creature. 

"Do  you  not  admit,  M.  Lantrec,  that 
we  women  can  do  more  than  any  one 
else  for  'be  welfare  of  humanity?" 

"For  Its  happiness,  undoubtedly." 

This  bypocrltlcal  answer  appeared  to 
satisfy  her.  She  has  not  tbe  least  Idea 
of  a  tous-entcndu,  though  she  expressed 
tbe  greatest  scorn  tbe  other  day,  at 
Mme.  de  Vincelles',  of  the  double-enten- 
dre,  wblch,  In  American  French,  stands 
for  the  same  thing. 

"Very  well,  then!  Now,  at  home, 
since  women  have  t>een  admitted  to 
the  management  of  schools  and  of  cer- 
tain municipal  affaire,  there  has  been 
a  great  Improvement  They  have  even 
rf^formed  to  some  extent  tbe  system 
of  cleaning  the  streets— which  used  to 
be  perfect  scfwers!  Just  you  read  my 
second  article  about  tbe  Parisian 
street-sweepers!  They  are  so  good- 
natured  and  clean  and  picturesque, 
and  they  do  their  work  so  beautifully! 
I  go  out  at  daybreak  on  puri>ose  to 
watch  them,  for  I  won't  write  about 
anyvbing  wblch  I  have  not  seen,  and  . 
seen  thoroughly." 

I  read  the  article  on  the  sweepers, 
following  the  one  on  tbe  penitents,  and 
then  1  ran  over  the  others,  with  en 
Interest  arising  from  otter  dissimilar- 
ity betwe^i  her  point  of  view  and 
ours.  The  stress  laid  upon  tblngs 
which  we  hardly  consider  at  all,  deem- 
ing th«an  too  Insignificant,  but  which 
appeal,  somehow,  to  that  American 
sentiment  which  Is  absolutely  Irre- 
spouslve  to  other  Ihlngs  that  appear  to 
us  essential- 1  find  it  all  very  Instruc- 
tive.   I     know    now    why    American 
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iiewspsp»rs  have  so  few  French  cor- 
respondents. Tbe7  could  not  possibly 
show  their  readers  the  kind  of  France 
that  the  latter  want  to  see-^the  France 
of  their  preconceived  Ideas.  It  la 
necessary,  flrot  of  all,  to  get  into  the 
foreign  spirit,  to  steep  oneself  In  It, 
and  never  to  write  of  the  most  trifling 
tldng  without  an  exquisite  perception 
of  dllTerences,  without  underlining  both 
their  causes  and  their  almost  incou- 
celrable  Influence.  Talne  did  it  In  the 
case  of  England,  but  Mlfis  Marsh  la  not 
Taine.  No  matter;  I  complimented  her 
bighlf—wlth  certain  mental  reserva- 
tions concerning  style,  of  which  I  can- 
not judge,  because  I  know  so  little 
Engll^. 

"Oh,  as  to  style,"  aays  Miss  Marsh. 
"I  don't  suppose  I  have  any.  That  Is 
not  what  I  aim  at  But  do  yoo  think 
1  have  conveyed  my  meaning?  You 
would  not  deceive  me!  I  should  be  so 
glad  of  a  little  advice." 

She  has  no  style,  and  yet  she  Is  a 
writer!  Upon  my  word,  there  are  mo- 
menta when  this  enthusiast,  this  hero- 
ine, this  be«iitlful  girl,  strllces  me  as  a 
little  stupid. 

I  perfidiously  suggest  for  her  treat- 
ment certain  topics  of  the  day.  At 
this  word— so  dear  to  the  Journalist- 
she  pricks  up  her  ears,  and  neighs  like 
a  hlgh-meftled  steeds  What  would  she 
say  to  a  reception  at  the  Academy— a 
repetition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
French  public,  of  one  of  those  private 
exhibitions  which  give  the  keynote  of 
a  season? 

"What  would  1  say?  Oh,  hcrw  good 
yoo  are!    Too  good,  really!" 

"Ton  don't  consider  the  pleasure  It 
would  be  to  me  to  acc<nnpaDy  you." 

"But  I'm  afraid  of  encroaching— of 
taking  up  too  much  of  your  time. 
When  do  yon  work,  yourself?" 

"By  night,  always;  from  choice." 

She  whips  a  memorandnm-book  out 
of  her  pocket  and  makes  a  note  of  this 
interesting  fact. 
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"I  dhould  so  like — by  and  by — when 
I  have  got  all  the  experience  I  so  much 
need,  to  make  an  article  on  the  differ- 
ent ways  of  writing  of  different  au- 
thors." 

"And  on  what  they  have  for  break- 
fast?" 

"You  are  making  fun  of  me,  bat  food 
has  a  great  influence,  all  the  same,  on 
the  functions  of  the  brain." 

Bow  charming  she  would  be  If  she 
were  content  to  be  pretty!  But  this 
perpetual  intervention  of  the  profes- 
sional element  spoils  everything. 

Saturday. 

I  hare  obtained  what  I  should  con- 
sider a  signal  favor— if  I  were  really  In 
France!— and  I  obtained  it  with  the 
most  discoOcertlng  ease. 

I  ihad  managed — very  adrolOy,  as  I 
flattered  myself- to  pass  a  whole  even- 
ing behind  her  chair,  grazing  her  shoul- 
der and  Inhaling  the  perfume  of  her 
tresses,  all  under  pretext  of  listening 
to  a  horribly  tiresome  piece  at  the 
theatre.  Mme.  de  Vlncelles  became 
my  Innocent  accomplice  by  accepthig 
the  arm  of  her  everlasting  ligWieo, 
General  Brock,  when  the  play  wu 
over,  and  Miss  Marsh  w«s  descending 
the  grand  staircase  under  her  wing 
when  I  made  so  Imid  as  to  olTer  her  my 
escort,  and  it  was  accepted  with  per- 
fect simplicity.  When  we  were  all  out 
on  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  Mme.  de 
Vlncelles  said: 

"You'll  not  be  afraid,  with  your  In- 
dependent habits,  to  go  ihome  alone. 
We  will  pmt  you  In  a  cab." 

"Thank  yon,"  says  Miss  Marsh,  tran- 
quilly. "I  should  not  be  in  the  least 
afraid,  but  M.  Lautrec  has  offered  to 
fp)  with  me." 

She  made  no  mystery  of  it,  whatever 
—which,  of  Itself,  spoiled  half  my 
pleasure.  But  Hme.  de  Viocelles  fair- 
ly quivered  with  wrath. 

"You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that 
M.  T^utrec  lives  at  the  other  end  of 
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Paris,''  Bfiya  she,  with  some  falot  hope. 
I  suppose,  that  prodence  mifrht  be 
more  ponerful  with  her  protSgC  than 
modesty,  and  tliat  ahe  might,  after  all, 
draw  back  and  not  commit  bo  stupen- 
dous an  Imptropnety. 

"No,  I  did  not  know  tbat,"  replied 
Miss  Kthel,  and  sbe  said  no  more. 

Mme.  de  Vlocelles  was  profoundly 
scandalized,  but  we  took  no  notice. 

It  Is  a  long  way  to  the  Observatory; 
and  I  did  my  beBt,  amid  an  Intermin- 
able dlscnssion  of  Shakespeare,  to  put 
In  a  word  which  might  set  this  terribly- 
rational  girl  a-dreamlng.  It  was  not 
of  tbe  least  use;  sbe  baffled  all  my 
efforts.  I  had  to  console  myself  with 
the  sense  of  being  near  ber— very  near, 
indeed— under  cover  of  the  friendly 
darkness.  But  when,  carried  away  by 
my  seeming  good  fortune,  I  asked  her 
whether  she  were  one  of  those  women 
who  pardon  the  transports  of  passion, 
or  one  of  those  who  are  most  moved 
by  a  delicate  reserve,  sbe  observed  In 
a  clear,  careless  kind  of  voice: 

"These  fiacres  ar^  rldlculonaly  nar- 
row. One  la  so  crowded.  Now.  our 
hired  backs  In  New  York  are  mnch 
dearer,  but  tbey  are  also  much  more 
comfortable." 

She  pulled  op  her  wrap,  sat  cross- 
wise, and  went  on: 

"Women  have  certainly  made  some 
progress  since  tbe  days  of  tbat  absurd 
Shrew  who  was  so  very  qnlckly  and 
easily  'tamed,'  and  by  such  coarse 
methods!" 

Ethel  to  Jessie:— 

"But,  my  dear,"  says  I  just  now,  to 
that  prim  and  shivery  Sarah  West, 
"everything  depends  In  France,  as  well 
as  anywhere  else,  on  your  relations 
with  men,  and  the  way  In  which  you 
take  them."  I  don't  know  whether  &I. 
Lautrec  Is,  or  ever  has  been,  addicted 
to  gallantry,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
In  his  attendons  to  me,  he  has  been 
absolutely  fraternal.      We  go    every- 


where together,  and,  thanks  to  him,  a 
great  many  difficulties  are  simplified 
for  me  In  a  country  where  women 
don't  easily  get  all  they  want— as  they 
do  witto  us.  He  Is  very  well-informed, 
and  he  has  taught  me  a  great  many 
things.  Moreover,  I  think  It  is  good 
for  him  to  see  me  often.  It  is,  aa  I  have 
Bald  before,  the  fault  of  the  European 
women  If  men  persist  in  taking  an  atti- 
tude toward  them  of  mingled  flattery 
and  authority.  They  are  so  tdlotically 
Bubmlssive— tbe  women,  I  mean.  They 
fown  on  the  men  for  their  Irregulari- 
tlee,  instead  of  perceiving  tbat  the 
time  has  come  to  ^and  up  to  tbem  as 
equals.  Frenchwomen  will  not  under- 
stand this— none  of  them,  at  least,  ex- 
cept a  few  fanatics  who  profane  the 
noble  name  of  emancipated  women, 
and  with  whom  you  wonld  never 
dream,  any  more  than  I,  of  having 
anything  to  do.  I  meet  with  a  great 
deal  of  opposition,  as  we  come  to  know 
one  another  better,  from  Mme.  de  Vln- 
celles,  who  has  been  so  pleasant,  and 
Is  really  my  best  friend  in  Paris.  I 
said  to  her  quite  frankly  on  one  of  her 
days,  that  I  was  reading  Rabelais  by 
way  of  entering  into  the  life  of  the 
race— getting  at  its  essence,  you  know. 
Whereupon  she  looked  so  Intensely 
shocked  that  I  said,  Impatiently,  that 
Rabelals's  grossness  was  much  less 
offensive  to  me  than  the  half-vdied 
vices  of  a  good  many  living  writers.  I 
Bald  tt  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  sound 
at  tlhe  core,  and  tbat  he  could  sail  over 
filth  without  tonching  It— like  some 
great  strong-pinioned   swan. 

"  'TIb  you,  mademoiselle,"  broke  in 
M.  Lautrec,  "who  have  the  wings  of 
a  swan,  and  they  lift  yon  above  what 
you  read." 

"I  should  prefer  to  thlnli,"  said  Mme. 
de  ViDcelles,  "that  you  know  nothing 
of  Rabelais,  beyond  a  few  choice 
extracts.  That  Is  my  own  case,  not 
becaijse  I  am  a  prude,  but  because  I 
should  so  soon  tire  of  him.    Those  ex- 
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purgated  editions  of  our  authors, 
wblch  circulate  la  America,  lead  ladles 
to  e^Mak  much  too  freely  ot  the  very 
worst  of  them;  Verlalne,  for  example! 
The  contrast  with  their  severity  In 
other  respects  la  very  curious." 

I  felt  myscU  grow  red,  as  I  answered 
that  with  me  there  was  no  question  of 
amusement  or  curiosity,  but  merely 
one  of  study. 

"The  studious  motive,"  she  replied, 
with  a  rather  dry  smile,  "has  a  great 
deal  to  answer  for." 

But  M.  Lantrec— there  was  no  one 
present  except  uB  three— quite  took 
my  pai't,  and  said  that  be  found  my 
Intrepidity   most  praisewortby- 

"Bah!"  says  Mme.  de  Vlncelles,  "that 
Is  because  you  proQt  by  It  to  some  ex- 
tent" 

And  she  rose  to  welcome  a  new  ar- 
rival. 

I  was  touched  by  M,  Lautrec's  look 
of  honest  embarrassment,  after  be  had 
had  bis  scolding.  A  suspicion  of  evil 
can  pervert  die  best  Intentions.  The 
perfect  respect  with  which  this  young 
man  treats  me  depends,  perhaps,  upon 
the  very  simplicity  with  which  I 
broach  all  sorts  of  subjects  to  him.  Tbe 
next  time  he  saw  me  alone  he  said.  In 
an  off-hand  way,  which  put  us  quite  at 
ease  with  one  another  again: 

"Mme.  de  Vlncelles  is  much  too  far 
behind  the  times.  If  yon  were  to  fol- 
low her  precepts  you  would  never  see 
Paris  except  through  a  convent  grat- 
ing. YoM  want— do  you  not?— to  do 
tbe  thing  thoroughly.  So  take  my  arm 
bravely,  like  a  good  comrade  as  you  are, 
In  this  Paris  where  you  have  been 
turning  round  hitherto  in  a  very  small 
circle!" 

It  la  perfectly  true  that,  but  for  him, 
I  should  have  kept  on  traveUing  one 
email  round— out  of  sheer  Ignorance. 
Thanks  to  him,  for  instance,  I  have 
discovered  some  real  brlc-H-brac;  not 
In  the  antiquity-shops,  where  they  fur- 
bish up  old  things  when  they  do  not 


manufacture  them  outright,  nor  In  tbe 
sham  antiquity-shops,  wliich  appear  to 
be  kept  for  the  aole  behoof  of  the 
American  tourist,  Bince  no  native-born 
Farlslan  ever  puts  his  foot  Inside  one; 
but  In  the  little  shops  of  the  Pont-Neuf 
and  the  Marais.  I  have  been  intro- 
duced to  Yvette  Gullbert,  whose  songB 
I  can't  understand,  because  they  are 
so  full  of  slang;  but  she  is  most  dis- 
tinguished-tall, slender  and  esthetic— 
and  very  clever. 

From  Jean  Lau tree's  Note-Books: 

May  1st 
My  business  Is  no  sinecure.  She  will 
have  everything  explained  so  minute- 
ly. Not  that  I  ahvaya  answer  her  se- 
riously. The  readers  of  the  Magazine 
de  Trois  Etoiles  will  have,  thanks  to 
myself,  Increased  their  stock  of 
Incorrect  Impressions.  But  ahe  Is 
monstrous  hard  to  deceive.  She 
spots  a  contradiction  or  a  hiatus 
instantly.  The  words  keen  and 
sAorp  seem  to  describe  the  character 
oC  her  mind.  She  Is  astonishingly 
clear  and  logical.  It  does  not  sur- 
prise me  that  she  should  have  excelled 
In  mathematics  at  her  college. 

When  I  am  looking  at  pictures  with 
her  (the  salon  Is  a  great  resource),  or 
visiting  the  Louvre,  or  the  Gobelin 
Tapestries,  or  the  'Manufactory  at 
Sevres  or  Notre  Dame,  or  any  of  the 
places  to  which  a  conscientious  guide 
lakes  an  Indefatigable  stranger,  I  try 
to  discover  what  lies  behind  all  this 
rage  for  work,  this  curiosity  to  see 
everything,  this  atwolute  disdain  of 
what  people  will  say,  this  childish 
gaiety  which  keeps  breaking  out  amid 
her  most  serious  preoccupations.  I 
understand  her  past  less  and  less.  A 
girl  of  twenty-sis.  brought  up  witli 
boys,  and  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
no  sooner  had  she  flnisbed  her  studies 
—lor  better  or  worse— than  she  entered 
on  an   independent  career.      She  left 
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tbe  paternal  roof  after  ber  Kradnatlon 
—and  1  do  not  think  she  can  hare  shed 
floods  of  tears  on  tbe  occasion,  for  she 
almost  never  alludes  to  ber  owji.  people 
—and  set  up  for  herself  In  New  York, 
along  ivltji  two  other  young  women, 
friends  of  hers,  of  whom  one,  "Kittr," 
Is  a  teacher,  while  the  other,  "Jessie," 
la  a  musldan,  with  high  asplratloDB 
In  matters  tmth  of  art  and  so- 
clologr;— (Is  there  anything  these  girls 
won't  attempt?)  firmly  persuaded,  so 
HlBB  Marsh  tells  me.  that  It  Is  art 
which  Is  to  correct  our  moral  per- 
spective, and  that  music  Is  especially 
fraught  with  the  reformatory  power!  I 
do  not  know  which  of  them  attends  to 
the  housekeeping.  It  must  be  very 
badly  done.  As  for  Miss  Marsh,  ^e 
goes  to  her  newspaper  building  as  she 
would  to  any  other  office,  having  made 
her  d^but  as  a  reporter.  These  three 
girls— all  of  them  pretty,  for  I  have 
seen  the  photographs  of  the  other  two 
—have  this  little  establlshmenl  of  ttaelr 
own,  and  live  In  absolute  freedom.  I 
had  fancied  they  must  subsist  ez- 
cluslTely  on  tea  and  sandwiches,  but 
Ethel  undeceived  me. 

"Not  a  bit  of  It!  We  eat 
more  than  you  do.  Our  first 
breakfast  la  always  what  you  call 
m  difetitifr  d  la  fourcftefte.  One  has  a 
full  meal  at  nine  o'clock  in  America, 
and  dresises  for  ttie  whole  day." 

"What,  no  wrappers?  No  pretty 
n(gUgt9f" 

"We  go  out  very  early,  and  are 
always  liable  to  have  visitors.  Our 
friends  look  In  upon  us,  casually,  even 
before  the  mid -day  lunch." 

"Bscuee  me,  but  when  you  say 
friends,  do  you  mean  men?" 

"There  is  no  difference  In  America." 

"You  had  a  good  many  In  New 
Torhr' 

"Dozens." 

I  felt  emboldened  to  say: 

"And  lovers,  no  doubt,  among 
them—" 


"I  dare  say.    One  never  knows,  you 

"No — because  the  whole  crowd  takes 
the  same  tone  which  suggests  every- 
thing and  binds  to  nothing!" 

"SlllI,  it  does  happen—" 

"I  understand.  Teople  marry  there, 
as  elseiwhere;  your  friend  Is  then 
tnuwfonned  Into  a  flancfi?" 

I  looked  at  her  Inquiringly,  and  this 
astounding  Ethel  replied  calmly: 

"Kitty  Is  engaged,  but  Jessie  and  I 
prefer  not  to  curtail  onr  liberty.  Don't 
you  agree,  M.  Lautrec,  with  those  who 
think  that  the  position  of  woman  is 
largely  determined  by  the  degree  of 
development  which  bumaoity  bas  at- 
tained—wll^ln  certain  limits?  In  the 
beginning  she  was  bound  to  perform 
certain  offices  which  are  no  longer  In- 
cumbent apon  her^-or,  at  least,  only  In 
a  secondary  fashion.  Even  a  mother's 
dtftlea  are  very  much  modtfled;  and, 
tn  proportion  ae  war,  that  relic  of  l>ar- 
barlsm,  (ends  to  disappear,  and  science 
succeeds  In  proloi^ng  human  life,  the 
obligation  to  haye  a  good  many  chil- 
dren will  be  decidedly  lessened.  These 
ideas  are  not  mine,  but  I  accept  tbem 
fully.    Am  I  not  right?" 

After  a  short  silence,  for  I  really  did 
not  know  what  to  say  to  her,  she  went 
on,  with  entire  seriousness: 

"The  chief  thing  for  all  of  us — men 
and  women  alike— is  to  do  all  we  can 
for  the  good  of  our  kind;  and  to  do  It, 
If  you'll  allow  me  to  say  so,  without 
always  employing  the  state  as  on 
agent— as  yon  do  here;  without  taking 
religious  vows,  or  wearing  a  peculiar 
dress,  merely  to  Inform  the  world  that 
yooi  are  doing  what  Is  really  obligatory 
upon  all.  The  time  for  all  that  is  gone 
by— don't  you  think  so?  One  should 
throw  aside  routine,  as  one  does  a 
womrout  garment." 

Utterly  confounded.  I  asked  her  what 
religion  she  professed. 

"My  parents  are  GongregationaUsts, 
but  I  became  a  Unitarian  at  school. 
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Tbat  U  the  least  dogmatic  religion  of 
alL" 

"And  how  did  your  parents  take  your 
abjuration?" 
*  "But  It  waa  not  an  abjuration,  since 
we  are  all  followers  of  Christ  It  was 
a  mere  question  of  form,  and  made  no 
difference  to  tbem." 

"Pardon  me!  1  spoke  from  the  Cath- 
olic point  of  view — " 

"Oh,  are  you  a  Catholic?" 

"Tea— in  the  sense  that  I  hare  been 
baptised  in  a  faith  wblcb  I  do  not  lie- 

"That  la  to  say,  you  are  an  agnos- 
tic—" 

"I  do  not  think  I  am  anything  at  all." 

"Ob,  yon  do  yourself  Injustice,  M. 
Lautrec!  It  does  not  really  matter 
what  metaphysical  view  you  htdd,  if 
yon  are  only  good—" 

"I  don't  think  I  am  so  Tory  bad,  moM 
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"Yon  will  not  understand.  When  I 
say  bon,  I  mean  what  we  call  ^ood." 

"VlrtnouB,  eh?" 

"Why,  of  course!  Why  do  you  Bmile? 
To  do  good  Is  to  Ik  virtuous.  If  one 
li  only  that.  I  am  quite  ready  to  sink 
all  dogmatic  differences  In  the  one 
Christian  doctrine  of  cbadty." 

She  Is  a  very  strange  girl!  Our  tallcs 
always  take  some  such  vexatious  turn 
as  this.  How  are  you  going  to  pay 
court  to  a  young  lady  who  always  over- 
looks the  special  case,  and  falls  back 
upon  general  principles?  If  she  had 
merely  undertaken  to  convert  me,  to 
guide  me  Into  the  ways  of  the  spirit, 
that  might  even  have  increased  our  in- 
timacy. But  her  sublime  confidence 
In  my  virtue!  It  reminds  me  of  a  child 
thrusting  fts  hand  down  the  throat  of 
a  big  dog;  and  the  dog  Is  so  amaxed 
at  the  familiarity  tbat  be  doesn't  dare 
to  bite! 


(To  be  oonHnMd.) 


HOW  L4XG? 

Out  of  the  south  is  the  Chill  wind  blowing. 

Straight  from  the  white  world  of  ice  and  snow; 
And  over  the  wild  sea  my  tboushts  are  going 

To  a  far  country  where  roaes  gk>w. 
For  dear,  unto  thee,  when  the  clouds  are  flying 
Like  war-torn  banner  the  skies  along. 
In  mournful  measure  my  heart  Is  crying— 
"Oh,  my  beloved!    How  long?  how  long?" 

Low  overhead  are  the  dark  mlatB  trailing. 

And  biding  the  mountaiuB  from  longing  eyes; 
And,  far  beyond  tbem,  the  ships  are  sailing 

To  thy  fair  bome-land— Love's  paradlee! 
But  here  the  skylark  has  ceased  bis  singing, 

And  dropped  to  bis  nest  with  a  broken  song, 
And  ever  to  thee  Is  my  wild  cry  wtnglng— 

"Love  of  my  heart!   Hew  kmg?  how  long?" 
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There  are  eaentlals  of  respectability 
wblcb  ive  all  assume  about  out  nelK^- 
bors  (and  ourselves),  as,  tbat  tbej  {and 
we)  do  not  He,  "unless  they  be  so  dis- 
posed, or  It  stands  tbem  In  good  stead," 
are  no  cowards,  except  for  reasons  that 
Falstaff  mlgbt  approve,  do  uol  pay  less 
than  a  weekly  minimum  to  the  laun- 
dress, feel  no  temptation  to  put  their 
table-knives  where  Germans  are  sup- 
posed to  put  them,  and  are  not  Ignor- 
rant  of  certain  books.  Not  without  In- 
dignation we  often  detect  a  neighbor 
coming  short  In  one  or  other  require- 
ment; more  In  sorrow  than  In  anger 
we  now  and  then  have  to  confess  tbe 
same  of  and  to  ourselves.  Shortcom- 
ings of  tbe  literary  kind  dlfTer  some- 
what from  the  rest;  they  are  oftener 
realized,  but  the  pang  Is  less  acute; 
custom  stales  It;  we  get  to  know  the 
flash  of  self-reproach,  followed  by  the 
swift  relieving  thunder  of  good  resolu- 
tion, which  so  habitually  rumbles 
away  Into  ineffectual  silence  that  any- 
thing but  i-annm  /uEm«n  Is  something' 
of  a  portent.  Still  it  Is  with  a  genuine 
shock  of  vexed  surprise  that  we  sur- 
render again  and  again  the  comfort- 
able conviction  that  we  have  read  all 
that  decency  requires  of  an  educated 
man,  and  plead  guilty  to  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  ludlctment.  "the  incorrigi- 
ble habit  of  reading  the  Utile  books." 
Glgadlbs,  the  literary  man,  may  be 
presumed  safe  against  such  shocks; 
the  great  Ijooks  are  very  much  his 
stock-in-trade;  if  he  neglects  them,  he 
soon  finds  himself  hampered  at  every 
turn,  dare  not  hazard  some  telling  allu- 
sion for  fear  of  a  blunder;  but  alas  for 
tbe  rest  of  us!  the  little  books,  and  the 
Illiterate  pains  and  Joys  of  living,  are 
too  engrossing.  Some  sociable  athlete 
of  five  and  twenty  remarks  that  It  Is 
a  queer  thing,  but  up  to  fifteen  he  was 


BO  devoted  a  reader  that  he  could  never  ^ 
be  got  out  of  the  house.  His  literature 
now  Is  the  Sporting  Life;  It  i*  queer; 
crcditnua  quia  imposHbUe;  yet  a  doubt 
will  lurk  whether  the  pages  of  "Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  If  he  should  turn  them, 
would  not  prove  for  him  fuller  of  nov- 
elty than  reminiscence.  Hear  Mr. 
Froude  on  Bunyan,  and  you  conclude 
that  nearly  as  many  people  have  read 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  as  have  read 
Genesis  and  tbe  Gospels;  but  we  sus- 
pect Mr.  Fronde  of  having  credited  his 
own  reading  to  a  multitude  as  ficti- 
tious as  Macauiay's  schoollioy.  A. 
Sunday  afternoon  paternal  reading 
of  the  fight  with  ApoUyon,  dimly 
recalled,  and  assisted  by  the  fa- 
miliar sound  of  the  Slough  of 
Despond  and  Vanity  Fair,  suffices  to 
give  a  sort  of  vicarious  title  good 
enough  for  us,  till  one  day,  stranded 
bookless  In  an  inn.  we  learn  under 
compulsion  that  the  Interpreter's 
House  and  the  Delectable  Mountains 
and  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  are.  In 
truth,  unknown  regions  to  us;  the  man 
who  hailed  a  new  book's  advent  by  tak- 
ing down  an  old  had  reason, we  refiect; 
at  least,  tbis  larger  air,  this  naive  sim- 
plicity, may  be  as  healthy  a  change 
from  magazines  and  problem  plays  as 
the  holiday  Jaunt,  which  has  brought 
us  acquainted  with  It,  from  the  Stock 
Exchange.  You  cannot  rememi^r  a 
time  when  the  tilt  against  the  wind- 
mills was  not  part  of  your  conscious- 
ness, and  have  lived,  perhaps,  with  an 
engraving  of  tbe  Knight  and  tbe  shep- 
herds, or  Sancho  and  tbe  Duchess;  It 
surely  is  al>surd  to  suppose  that  you 
have  not  read  the  book— when  you 
have  so  often  excused  yourself,  too, 
for  Ignorance  of  some  pedantic  allusion 
by  saying  that  It  Is  so  long  since  you 
did  so;  and  yet—? 
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It  Ib  eaBleet  for  these  assu  nipt  Ions  to 
be  made  about  tbe  books  wblch  are 
luckless  enoogb  to  appeal  to  youth  as 
well  as  to  maturity;  luckless,  for  notb- 
Ing  cau  aave  them,  once  stamped  Ju- 
venile, from  being  taken  as  read. 
What,  read  wbat  we  may  bave  read 
before?  Forbid  it  aplrit  of  tbe  cen- 
tury! 

If  Homer  Is  cognlBaut  of  our  Bng- 
laud,  bow  must  be  hug  himself  (or 
bis  happy  thought  of  writing  Oreek, 
not  English;  else  had  his  been  among 
the  boys'  books,  and  bis  "St  audience, 
though  few,"  among  tbe  elders  bad 
been  fewer.  Mention  of  green  spec- 
tacles, a  popular  ditty  about  Olivia,  a 
hazy  memory,  of  "fudge,"  do  for  the 
"Vicar"  wbat  a  breakfast-table  dis- 
cussion of  egg-cracking,  and  a  news- 
paper reference  to  Lapnta  or  the 
Stmldbruga,  do  for  OuUlTer— make  us 
believe  we  have  bad  out  of  them  wbat 
Is  to  be  bad;  and  "Tom  Jones"  belongs 
to  tbe  same  category. 

But  tbe  books  wblch  children  can  en- 
joy are  not  tbe  only  ones  to  wblch  the 
delusion  attaches.  We  are  angry  If 
any  one  donbts  our  Intimacy  with 
Shakespeare.  But  wbat  proportion  of 
tbe  "educated"  know  the  sonnets  or 
tbe  less-read  plays?  To  have  turned 
half  a  dozen  sonnets  Into  elegiacs  and 
skimmed  a  pamphlet  on  Mr.  W.  H.  and 
Thorpe  is  not  to  have  read  tbe  sonnets; 
the  plot  and  the  names  of  Valentine 
and  Proteus,  retained  from  Mary 
Lamb,  are  sorry  spoils  from  the  "Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona."  And  boyhood's 
wholesome  Indifference  to  artistic  can- 
ons about  a  whole  with  beginning, 
middle  and  end.  may  have  left  us  In 
the  practical  belief  that  tbe  two  books 
of  the  "Pai-adise  Lost,"  under  which 
we  suffered  at  school,  comprised,  in  a 
puilosopbic  Hense.  the  entire  work;  we 
have  never  looked  on  "Milton's  Adam 
when  he  awoke,  child  and  man  at 
onc<^."  but  we  have  been  In  company 
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with  Satan  and  Beebtebab,  and  to  dis- 
claim having  read  Milton  would  be 
mere  punctilio. 

Well,  perhaps  the  authors  have  no 
ground  of  complaint;  tbe  testimony  to 
their  greatness  is  the  very  fact  that 
they  have  drawn  their  characters  Id 
lines  firm  and  broad  enough  to  be  so 
well  known  that  we  scarce  need  to  go 
to  the  originals.  The  authors  on  their 
Pamassns  may  well  be  content;  but 
we  below  are  fools  If  we  are  content, 
for  our  part,  to  give  them  oar  empty 
worship  without  enjoying  the  good 
gifts  they  profTer.  Among  these  gifts 
are  treasures  new  and  old;  much  that 
Is  new  to  us  we  shall  not  fall  to  find; 
literary  fame  that  baa  stood  the  test 
of  time  does  not  lie.  Such  new  wealth 
needs  not  to  be  recommended;  but  a 
special  charm  clings  to  the  old,  to  the 
Incidents  and  characters  that  we 
knew  before  in  some  sort  of  reproduc- 
tion. What  more  delightful  than  to 
find  yourself  face  to  face  In  Berlin, 
say,  with  the  Van  Eyck  "man  with  a 
pink,"  whose  black  and  white  counter- 
felt  has  been  upon  your  wall  for  years? 
So  it  is  when  Fag's  transference  of 
kiclu  is  known  again  In  Sancbo's  pro- 
nunciation lesson,  Mrs.  Malaprop  In 
Dogberry,  and  Acres'  courage  In  Sir 
Andrew's.  But  If  we  like  to  dud  the 
original,  even  when  tbe  copy  Is  from 
a  master-hand— and  Sheridan  is  no  vul- 
gar plaglarist.~how  much  more  when 
all  we  have  else  is  the  poor,  thin  out- 
line of  common  talk? 

And  now,  a  word  upon  the  way  to 
enjoy  the  books  that  we  affect  to  have 
read,  or  have  read  with  the  balf-read- 
Ing  of  childhood.  They  are  not  of  the 
kind  that  cry  aloud  to  tie  swallowed, 
they  "are  to  be  chewed  and  digested;" 
finish  them  at  a  Bitting,  and  you  feel 
that  you  have  been  a  spendthrift  and  a 
glutton.  Happy  is  the  ninn  who  can 
take  them  as  relish  with  breakfast 
bi-ead  and  butter,  or  mtonday  bread 
and  cheese;  those  bovine  products  seem 
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to  fill  the  blood  with  a  bovlae.  bi-ows- 
iDg  bumor,  apt  for  c-bewlDg  tbe  ctid. 

Don  Quixote  eball  last  joa  on  sucb 
terms  for  a  month  or  two.  Tbe  elastic 
scheme,  that  might  have  Bbnink  to  one 
volume,  or  stretched  to  twenty,  you 
know  before;  excitement  Is  not  In  ques- 
tion; no  tossing  ofT  of  ardent  spirits, 
but  the  connolaseur'B  deliberate  roUlnK 
In  tbe  mouth  ot  some  old  vintage;  the 
most  poignant  emotion-  a  mild  regret 
that  Sancho's  gift  of  Solomon-Judg- 
ment should  meet  such  poor  requital, 
tbe  cream  of  bnlgbtbood  be  worsted  at 
last  in  fair  encounter,  and  Duldnea 
keep  her  mysterious  noneatlty  to  tbe 
end.  We  bad  designed  to  WLJ  more 
than  space  will  allow  us  of  this  great- 
est of  tbe  unread.  It  Is  churlish  to 
end  a  feast  of  delight  and  s87  no  grace, 
to  close  a  book  whose  every  page  la 
luminous  without  an  effort  to  spread 
the  light;  "something  may  be  said  or 
written— a  word  be  spoken—that  may 
help.  In  some  luQuitesimal  proportion," 
not  the  fame  of  the  famous,  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  half-known. 

It  may  be  something  for  the  timid 
undertaker  of  stories  long  and  old  to 
be  assured  that  there  Is  no  floe  scheme 
tailing  off  in  tbe  sequel  into  monotony 
and  weariness.  The  material  of  all 
sorts  Is  as  ineichaustible  as  tbe  amaz- 
ing flood  of  Sancho's  proverbs.  Abich 
are  more  apposite  than  the  fastldlotis 
Don  (who  "must  sweat,  as  If  he  were 


delving,  to  speak  but  one  and  apply  it 
properly")  will  allow.  Master  and 
man  develop  as  we  read;  the  knlgbt 
from  unconscious  to  conscious  humor- 
ist, from  his  simple  self  to  Cervantes 
and  himself  In  one;  the  squire  from 
butt  to  buffoon,  and  from  buffoon  to 
Solomon;  yet  neither  so  that  tbe  earlier 
elements  evaporate.  And  the  bond  be- 
tween tbeu  is  ever  stronK«r  and  easier; 
the  double  workings  of  self-delusion 
are  Its  core,  and  tbe  Juztaposltlon  has 
all  tbe  effect  of  tbe  twin-plots  of 
Shakespeare;  Gloster  Is  hut  another 
spelling  of  Lear;  and  If  the  knight-er- 
rant can  admit  that  Duicinea's  quali- 
ties and  existence  may  be  imaginary, 
yet  all  the  time  hold  her  sacred,  tbe 
squire  on  his  lower  plane  can  accept 
as  very  truth  the  Juggling  metamor- 
phosis to  a  skipping  wench  of  which 
he  kuows  himself  the  author.  Charm- 
ing Is  the  mingled'  pride  and  tender- 
ness with  which  each  comes  to  regard 
the  other's  strength  and  weakness. 
Yet.  O  flower  of  chivalry,  was 
it  well  done  to  permit,  nay,  to  en- 
treat, that  another's  back  should  bear 
the  lashes  of  disenchantment?  And. 
thou  that  didst  so  revere  thy  lord's 
wisdom,  was  it  fit  that  thou  sbouldst 
lay  him  on  his  back  to  save  thine  own? 
Like  master  like  man,  once  more.  To 
conclude  Is  hopeless;  we  must  break 
off.  and  trust  problematic  concerts  to 
complete  the  eulogium  for  themselfes. 


0  UNDISTINGUISHED  DEAD. 

O  undistinguished  Dead! 
Whom  the  bent  covers  or  the  rock-strewn  steep 
Shoe's  to  the  stars,  for  you  I  mourn,  I  weep, 

O  undlatlngnisbed  Dead! 

None  knows  your  name. 
Blackened  and  blurred  In  tbe  wild  battle  brunt. 
Hotly  you  fell    .    .    .    with  all  your  wvun^  In  front. 

This  Is  your  famet 
1*  aobtn  Amtia  Dotmon. 
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I  bad  always  looked  rorward  to  re- 
tnmlng.  as  a  matter  of  couree,  to  ttie 
Old  CouDtry  again  vrtaen  I  had  made 
mj  pile.  Ttie  work  bad  been  long  and 
lonely,  and  tbe  pile  bad  been  some 
time  In  coming,  bnt  Wben  It  came  It 
was  big— 80  big  tbat  I  felt  bopelesaly 
unable  to  enjoy  It  aa  I  should. .  In- 
stinctively I  turned  towards  home,  and 
followed  tbe  old  desire,  even  when  tbe 
reasonaforltweregone.  TbeSn^sbez- 
Ue  all  tbe  world  over  cherlabes  throngb 
the  years  of  his  toll  tbe  hope  of  escape 
when  tbe  tale  of  bis  bitlcks  Is  ended. 
And  yet,  when  a  man  has  expatriated 
himself,  and  come  to  live  and  move 
and  have  hla  being  in  a  strange  land. 
It  is  better  for  blm,  as  a  role,  to  stay 
there  till  be  dies.  Tbe  sick  feeling 
tbat  hllB  the  boy's  heart  when  tbe  last 
good-byes  are  said,  and  the  familiar 
loved  eyes  fill  with  tears  in  spite  of 
their  brave  pretence,  when  the  big 
liner  moves  off  and  tbe  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs oD  the  quay  fade  from  sight. 
Is  bitter  enough;  but  It  Is  oaly  a  heart- 
burn beside  the  home-coming.  In  after 
days.  Tbe  boy  has  the  future  witb  Its 
unknown  possibilities  to  dim  his  grief. 
Tbe  wanderer  comes  back  to  a  land  of 
regrets,  to  find  that  his  return  has  been 
too  late' for  the  old  folks  who  spoke 
and  wrote  with  such  eagemees  of  that 
long-expected,  never-doubted  meeting; 
and  tbat  tbe  others,  who  lived  as  boy 
and  girl  visions  in  his  mind,  are  black- 
bearded  men  or  weary-eyed  women, 
estranged  from  him  by  tbe  change  and 
circumstance  of  years. 

Of  all  that  I  had  left  behind  me.  my 
eldest  brother,  George,  alone  remained 
to  welcome  me  home.  For  a  moment 
we  hesitated  In  doubt  of  each  other, 
and  then  there  came  a  gulp  in  my 
throat,  and.  1  tbhik,  In  his.  We  had 
l>een  boys  togetlier  when  we  parted. 


and  now  tbat  we  met  again  he  was  a 
prematurely 'grizzled,  hard-faced  solici- 
tor, and  I  was  a  battered  colonial.  Tbe 
pity  of  It  all  swept  over  me  In  its  ful- 
ness. We  two  pnzsled  strangers  were 
all  that  Time  had  left  of  tbe  Inmates 
of  tbat  bappy  old  country  vicarage. 
My  father  slept  In  the  churchyard  that 
you  can  see  from  the  vicarage  win- 
dows, my  mother  in  alien  soil  In  a 
suburban  cemetery.  Dick  was  tea- 
plautiDg  somewhere  In  Ceylon,  Ethel 
was  a.  mlaalonary'B  wife  In  China,  and 
Frank— most  curly-beaded,  most  irre- 
sponsible of  schoolboys— lay  still  for- 
ever in  the  waah  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
both  of  us  thought  of  this,  I  Imagine, 
but  we  only  talked  at  random  of  my 
voyage  In  slightly  bushy  tones. 

For  a  day  or  two  I  wandered  aim- 
lessly about  London.  I  went  to  see  my 
mother's  grave,  and  found  It  t>etween 
two  costly  tombstones  erected  to  tbe 
pious  memories  of  a  wealthy  stock- 
broker and  a  city  tmnker.  Poor  moth- 
er' She  loved  tbe  country  and  Its 
quiet,  and  I  wished  her  last  resting- 
place  had  been  far  away  from  the 
Jingle  of  the  guinea.  George  I  met  In 
the  Intervals  of  his  business,  but  be 
and  I  bad  little  In  common  now  about 
which  we  cared  to  talk,  and  bis  wife, 
with  prudent  forethought  for  the  chil- 
dren, iudalged  In  grating  cordiality. 
There  was  not  another  face  In  all  Lon- 
don tbat  1  knew,  and  I  wished  tbat  I 
bad  never  been  fool  enough  to  leave 
tbe  land  where  the  tombstones  were 
blurred  by  the  distance,  and  the  ghost- 
children  could  still  live  and  laugh  In 
dreamland. 

After  a  week  I  got  sick  of  It  all,  and 
decided  to  look  at  tbe  old  vicarage 
down  at  Brlerlelgh  Just  once  again  be- 
fore I  went  out  for  tbe  last  time  to  the 
new  country  that  was  really  my  home 
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now.  I  knew  that  it  was  a  morhlil 
longing,  and  tliat  It  would  be  wiser  to 
go  at  once;  but  after  coming  so  far  t* 
And  tbe  past  again,  I  could  not  ro 
without  a  eight  of  the  old  place.  As 
I  ]oume7ed  (hither  the  memorlee  came 
crowding  up.  The  little  stations  that 
were  landmarks  Id  out  geoj^^aphy, 
and  had  once  aeemed  to  pasa  so  slowly 
on  our  home-comlDgs  from  school,  the 
long  waits  for  tbe  milk-cans,  tbe  fa- 
miliar burr  of  the  country  Tolces— how 
old  they  seemed  and  new.  When  I  got 
out  at  Brlerletgh  the  damp,  soft  scent 
of  the  fields  filled  my  nostrils  and  my 
heairt,  and  I  wandered  down  the  lane, 
and  across  the  field-path,  and  up  the 
Tillage,  and  thought  how  little  and 
how  much  bad  changed. 

I  turned  into  the  churchyard  first. 
They  had  laid  him  under  the  yew  that 
had  once  been  his  pride.  "For  thirty- 
five  years  Vicar  of  this  Parish."  There 
were  fresh  flowers  on  tbe  grave,  too. 
I  was  gtad  they  remembered  him  stlU. 
It  seemed  strange  Ibougb  to  think  of 
him  as  there.  Ton  have  expected 
to  meet  him  wandering  absent-minded- 
ly towards  you,  bruBhlng  out  his  big 
beard  and  greeting  you,  when  he  rec- 
ognised yon  through  bis  spectacles, 
with  that  large  laugh  of  bis.  Tbe 
church  was  open,  and  I  noticed  that 
they  had  put  a  dado  round  tb^  wall 
that  my  father  fondly  asserted  was 
Saxon.  Abl  If  I  could  bave  heard  that 
dear  old  voice  denouncing  It! 

Tben  I  turned  ronnd  and  looked  over 
the  vicarage  wall.  That  was  hardest 
of  all.  There  It  was,  In  the  spring  euu- 
sblne,  with  the  moat  trickling  round  it, 
and  tbe  wisteria  climbing  up  Its  front 
with  tbe  iKix  edge,  and  the  two  cedars 
bushy  and  black  as  ever.  The  mul- 
berry tree  was  gone— It  was  fading 
when  I  left— and  there  was  a  tennis 
court  now.  Otherwise,  everything 
seemed  the  same— so  much  the  same. 
I  could  see  the  old  figures  pass  and  re- 
pans:  I  could  hear  ray  brothtrs'  voices 


<ttlllUK,  and  the  old  laughter  ring  out. 
and  the  bitterness  of  time  entered  Into 
my  soul.  There  was  tbe  window  of 
our  Snuggery.  What  would  I  not  give 
to  be  able  to  come  home— borne— again, 
tired  and  wet,  and  worry  the  servants 
for  food,  and  then  sit  In  that  room  once 
more  amid  the  babbled  nonsense  of 
those  voices!  What  should  we  have 
done  on  a  day  like  this?  RattlngT  Yes. 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  day 
for  ratting.  We  should  probably  have 
taken  tbe  terriers  up  to  Dyke's  Farm, 
or  perhaps  to  the  twenty-acre  field 
above  the  Blue-bell  Hollow.  What  a 
nose  our  Butcher  bad  for  rats!  Frank 
picked  him  up  from  a  tramp  for  half- 
a-crown.  Ob,  Frank,  Frank!  Did  the 
people  who  lived  there  rat  now,  I  won- 
dered. 

I  was  dreaming  sadly  of  tbe  old  fa- 
miliar faces  when  tbe  side  door  opened 
and  two  small  boys  emerged.  They 
were  small,  dirty,  untidy  creatures, 
just  as  we  had  been  once,  and  1 
watched  them  as  tfaougb  tbey  were  un- 
real and  ghostly.  They  turned  round 
towards  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
then  emerged  again  with— yes,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  It— with  a  pack 
of  nondescript  terriers.  That  old  dog 
might  be  Butcher  himself,  but  Butcber 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  these  fif- 
teen years— la  London,  too,  poor  old 
chap,  where  he  went  with  the  others 
after  my  father  died,  and  where  thew- 
are  no  rat-hnnts. 

The  two  smaU  boys  came  out  on  the 
road  near  me  with  the  pack— I  aupposeti 
they  called  it  "the  pack"— and  waited, 
eyeing  me  curiously  with  the  side-ions 
glances  of  boyhood.  1  went  up  to  tbein 
and  asked  them,  half  in  a  dream,  "hxr- 
yon  going  to  try  Dyke's  Farm?" 

"We're  going  to  tbe  twenty-acre  field 
to-day,"  tbe  eldest  of  them  answereil. 
"They've  been  poisoning  the  rats  up  at 
Dyke's." 

"Ah."  I  said,  "they  would  do  that  nt 
Dyke's,  wouldn't  Ihey?" 
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They  regarded  lue  ivltb  a  little  tliw- 
tnist.  aDd  I  remembered  that  tbey 
knew  nothing  of  the  dream-cblldreii 
or  tbelr  dolnge. 

■I  used  to  live  here  once,"  I  ex- 
plained. "I  was  the  son  of  the  Vicar 
here.  His  name  was  Lacas.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  him?" 

"Wasn't  he  the  Vicar  before  last?" 
the  boy  asked.  "Isn't  be  burled  up 
there r 

"Yes,"  1  said,  half  to  miseir;  "be 
was  the  Vicar  before  last." 

The  boy  looked  at  me  with  more  ap- 
proval, BB  a  person  of  some  credentials, 
and  I  braced  up  my  courage. 

"Might  I,"  I  Inquired,  "come  ratting 
with  you  to-day?  We  used  to  rat  here 
once  when  we  were  boys." 

Tbey  seemed  Irresolute.  We  always 
disliked  strangers  ourselves. 

"Etbel'B  coming  with  us,"  one  of 
them  said,  Inconsequently;  but  I  knew 
what  be  meant,  i  understood  that 
Ethel  was  the  arbltress  of  propriety. 
Just  as  the  old  Ethel  had  been.  It 
brought  back  the  dream-feeling  once 
more.  I  almost  expected  to  see  the 
little  lithe  figure  with  the  tangled 
mane  of  golden  hair  rush  halloing 
from  the  house  again. 

The  real  Ethel  came  in  a  moment  or 
two,  and  recalled  me  to  actuality.  She 
was  s  little  girl,  too,  and  bad  the  same 
frank,  clear  eyes,  that  told  yon  of  fresh 
nlr  and  open  downs;  but  she  was  older 
than  the  dream  Ethel— eighteen  or  so 
—and  the  eyes  were  brown,  and  the 
hair  dark  and  ripply. 

"I  was  asking  your  brothers,"  I  said, 
"whether  I  might  come  ratting  with 
you.  I  lived  here  long  ago,  and  we 
used  to  go  np  to  the  twenty-acre  field." 

"Won't  yon  come  In  and  see  father, 
and  have  some  tea?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  think  1  could,"  I  answered. 
"I'd  like  to  go  ratting  best  We  never 
had  tea  at  this  time." 

She  eyed  me  with  an  Inquisitorial  air; 
but  I   suppose  the  scrutiny   satisfied 


her,  for  she  said,  with  a  Uttie  smile, 
"Ob,  very  well;  If  you'd  really  like  to 
go  with  us;  but  you  must  promise  to 
come  and  see  father  afterwards." 

I  promised  dutifully,  and  we  started 
oft,  with  the  boys  and  tbe  dogs  trot- 
ling  beside  us. 

"HI,  Scraps!  HI,  Puss!  Hi,  Butcher, 
hi!"  she  called. 

Bntcberl  There  was  a  Butcher,  then, 
as  well  as  an  Ethel. 

"Have  you  got  a  dog  called  Butch- 
er?" I  asked.  "We  had  one  once— long 
ago." 

"Did  you  have  (Ae  Butcher?"  she  an- 
swered, eagerly.  "Old  Ifra  Morris  Is 
always  talking  about  Miss  Ethel  and 
her  Butcher,  so  we  called  one  of  ours 
after  him,  because  Mrs.  Morris  said 
he  was  so  like  him;  and  I'm  another 
Miss  Ethel,  you  see." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  as  though  she  knew 
all  about  them,  "that  Miss  Ethel  was 
my  sister.  Butcher  didn't  really  be- 
long to  Ethel,  though;  he  was  Frank's. 
He  and  she  used  to  quarrel  about  bim 
sometimes.  She  said  Frank  had  ex- 
changed htm  for  Boojnm." 

"Isn't  It  rather  hard  coming  back  to 
the  place  where  yon  nsed  to  be?"  she 
asked,  after  a  little  pause. 

"It  brings  back  old  times  a  bit" 

"It  must  be  rather  like  going  back  to 
school  again  after  you've  left  I  did  that 
this  year  and  I  felt  very  sad.  I  hated 
the  people  who  were  doing  what  I 
used  to  do.    Is  It  like  that?" 

"It's  rather  sad,"  I  said;  "but  I  don't 
think  I  hate  tbe  pe<vle  for  doing  what 
we  used  to  do." 

"Is  it  long  since  you've  been  here?" 
she  asked,  after  another  pause. 

"Just  twenty  years." 

"Then  your  father—"  sbe  said,  and 
stopped. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "I've  never  seen 
his  grave  till  to-day." 

"I'm  BO  sorry,"  she  said,  Boftly. 

"I've  been  In  Africa  ever  since,"  I 
explained. 
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"In  Africa?"  she  exdnimed.  with 
sudden  Interest.  "Then  you'll  be  able 
to  ten  me  sometbiog  about  It.  My 
brother  Bob  Is  going  out  there  next 
month.  He  and  Mr.  Maplestone  are 
going  to  Klmberley  together." 

"What  do  they  Intend  to  do?" 

"Oh,  they've  going  to  emigrate."  she 
explained.  "It's  so  hard,  you  see,  to 
find  anything  to  do  bere." 

"But  what  are  they  going  to  do 
there?" 

"They  don't  know  yet."  she  said. 
"But  they're  sure  to  get  something, 
aren't  they?  Everybody  does  out 
there,  don't  they?" 

"Does  your  brother  want  to  emi- 
grate ?"  I  asked,  parrying  the  question 
for  the  tl    e. 

"No,"  she  said,  a  little  sadly;  "he'd 
like  to  (o  up  to  Oxford  and  be  a  clergy- 
man; but— poor  Bob]— there  are  such  a 
lot  of  us." 

The  d  ream-rial  on  shifted  again,  and 
I  saw  Klmberley  before  me,  and  the 
faee  of  one  of  those  white  loafers  that 
haunt  that  city  of  mirage.  Ton  get  to 
be  familiar  with  the  type  after  a  while. 
He  swears  sometimes  under  his  hreatb. 
apropos  of  nothing;  and  then  you  know 
that  he  is  thinking  of  the  time  t>efoTe 
he  sank  In  Cape  brandy  and  despair, 
when  he  was  a  clean-limbed,  clean- 
minded  public-school  boy,  and  lived  In 
ji  country  vlcamge  somewbere  at 
home.  Thank  Heaven,  I  never  sank 
In  the  Slough  of  Despond;  but  I  went 
out  years  ago  aud  the  place  was  not 
so  overcrowded  then  with  men  who 
arc  willing  to  do  anything  and  can  do 
nothing. 

Luckily,  we  turned  Just  then  Into  the 
twenty-acre  field,  and  the  ratting  be- 
gan. For  an  hour  or  so  I  passed  back 
over  the  years  that  had  gone  by.  The 
'  new  Butcher  was  almost— not  quite, 
not  quite — as  clever  as  the  Butcher  of 
old,  and  I  pasted  myself,  with  nearly 
as  much  zest  as  ever,  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  resourceful  rat    It  was 


only  now  and  again  that  1  heard  the 
dream-voices  calling,  and  twinges  of 
memory  touched  me.  Once.  It  Is  tme, 
I  clean  foi^ot  the  rnt.  and  incurred  the 
undisguised  contempt  of  the  small 
hoys;  but  Ihnt  was  when  their  ebrill 
ti-ebles  echoed  the  voice  of  Frank, 
most  eager  of  ratters,  and  dearest  to 
me,  1  think,  of  all  Jhe  dream -cbi Id ren. 

At  Inst  the  dnsk  came  on,  and  we 
wandered  back  In  the  dark.  Just  in 
the  old  way.  The  boys  bad  got  over 
tlielr  shyness,  and  they  and  the  new 
Ethel  prattled  along  beside  me.  esult- 
Jng  over  tbeir  array  of  rats'  tails  and 
lauding  the  merits  ot  Butcher.  Tliey 
possessed  an  old  blunt  penknife,  too. 
for  purpose  of  hideous  dissection  on 
their  victims,  and  they.  too.  earned  a 
penny  a  tall.  The  penknife  had  sllpp<^^ 
my  memory  these  many  years. 

I  fulfilled  my  promise  and  came  in 
to  see  my  father's  successor.  He  was 
a  quiet,  ratber  sad-faced  man.  more 
reserved  and  newer  than  my  father; 
but  he  welcomed  me  courteously  when 
he  heard  who  I  was,  aud  on  bearing 
that  I  was  lately  from  Africa  he 
thawed  towards  me  at  once,  and  ques- 
tioned me  with  a  pathetic  insistence 
that  taxed  all  my  power  of  equivoca- 
tion. Bob  and  Mr.  Maplestone  were 
there,  too.  They  were  full  of  their  out- 
fit, and  seemed  to  think  it  unnecessary 
to  ask  me  the  details  of  the  success 
that  was  to  be  theirs.  As  I  looked 
across  at  them  and  Bob's  mother  knit- 
ting beside  him,  I  fear  my  answers 
grew  a  little  disjointed,  and  puzzled 
the  poor  Vicar  somewhat.  For  some 
reason  or  another  the  dream- visions 
that  bad  haunted  me  all  day  united, 
and  Frank's  face  and  the  face  of  the 
white  loafer  of  Klmberley  changed 
and  Interchanged  before  my  eyes  till  I 
could  almost  believe  they  were  one. 
And  there  was  another  tragedy  here, 
that  I  noticed  sadly.  The  new  Ethel 
was  talking  to  Mr.  Haplestone,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  bow  things  were  then. 
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He  was  going  out  to  Bl  Dorado,  and 
sbe  was  to  waJt  for  blui  a  year  or  two 
—that  year  or  two  that  would  last  till 
her  cbeehs  grew  tbin,  aud  tbe  dark 
hair  was  streaked  with  gray,  aud  a 
weary,  middle-aged  goverueaa,  eonie 
time  in  tbe  days  to  come,  cried  berseir 
to  Bleep  when  the  letters  ceased  alto- 

Wheu  I  left  the  vicarage  I  weut  out 
and  watched  the  lights  of  the  house, 
and  thought.  The  dream-cblldren  wer-B 
with  me  again,  and  their  laughter  told 
me  what  to  do.  M;  pile  was  big 
enough  and  to  spare  for  any  one  that 
had  any  claim  on  me.  I  had  given  till 
they  refused  more,  and  I  was  a  lonely 
man.  If  1  could  help  those  boys— and 
that  little  girl— to  live  out  their  lives 
as  they  should  be  lived,  I  should  have 
done  some  good.  I  heard  voices  In  the 
Snuggery— perhaps  they  were  real 
voices;  but  Frank's  voice  seemed  to 
rise  above  them — Frank's  voice  and 
Btbel's.  I  made  up  my  mind.  It  was 
fantastic,  of  course;  but  1  bad  lived  In 
an  unreal  world  all  day,  and  tlie  spirit 
of  tbe  past  approved. 

I  bought  enough  in  the  village  shop 
—redolent  at  once  of  paraffin  and 
cheese— to  carry  me  over  tbe  night, 
and  telegraphed  for  my  portmanteau. 
Tbe  landlord  of  tbe  village  Inn,  who 
knew  me,  to  my  joy.  at  a  glance,  told 
me  all  tbe  gossip  of  the  neighborhood: 
who  bad  died,  and  who  bad  let  their 
places,  and  the  little  local  scandals 
that  seemed  of  such  Immemorial  same- 
ness. Mr.  Thornton's  son  Inherited  bla 
fatlier's  babit  of  shooting  foxes,  and 
Sir.  Carter  was  still  deaUng  out  the 
same  questtonable  Justice  to  poachers. 
1  went  to  rest  with  the  quiet,  old-world 
feeling  on  me  that  I  .'lad  not  known 
for  so  long,  and  the  wind  from  tbe 
downs  howled  me  to  Bleep. 

Tbe  next  day,  and  many  days  after, 
I  wandered  ronnd  the  village  and  the 
vicarage.  1  was  fortunate  enough  to 
come  across  the  small  boys  on  tbe  first 


day.  and  they  took  to  me  like  an  elder 
brother.  One  day  we  went  fishing  in 
the  Pool,  and  I  found  that  tbe  twenty- 
pound  pike  was  still  uncaugbt.  An- 
other day  we  rabbited  with  lerrets, 
aud  another  we  birds-nested.  Ethel, 
like  tbe  old  Ethel,  was  always  there, 
too,  and  sbe  came  to  be  to  me  a  being 
half  In  tbe  present  and  half  In  tbe 
past.  8he  used  to  question  me  about 
the  dream-cblldren  of  old  times,  and 
sometimes  I  almost  forgot  that  sbe 
was  not  one  of  them.  I  was  grieved, 
though,  for  tbe  new  Ethel.  When  I 
went  to  tea  at  the  vlca'rage  the  Maple- 
stone  Iwy  waa  generally  there,  and  1 
became  more  convinced  than  ever  of 
what  I  bad  guessed  before. 

The  days  went  by  uolselessly.  as  they 
did  once,  and  It  was  only  when  I  beard 
that  the  berths  were  to  be  booked  that 
1  roused  myself.  I  had  talked  to  Bob 
already.  He  wished,  as  {:tbel  said,  to 
be  B  clergyman.  1  had  questioned  tbe 
Maplestone  boy.  too.  His  desire  was 
to  be  a  schoolmaster.  Well,  well.  It 
was  a  hard  profession,  but  1  presumed 
I  could  buy  him  some  kind*  of  partner- 
ship, where  Etbel  could  preside  over 
small  boys  and  be    a     bead-master's 

I  went  nervously  to  the  Vicar,  and, 
for  a  while,  he  Imagined  that  I  was 
merely  discounting  tbe  prospects  of 
Africa.  Then  I  gradually  made  It 
plain  to  him.  I  suppose  I  was  rather 
lame,  but  I  managed  to  ask  blm  If,  for 
tbe  sake  of  my  father,  I  might  be  al- 
lowed to  send  Bob  to  Oxford.  At  first 
Jie  was  doubtful  and  almost  Inclined 
to  resent  my  interference,  but  at  tbe 
end  bis  voice  got  bnsky,  and  he  asked 
me  whether  he  might  talk  to  bis 
wife  about  It  He  did  not  quite  under* 
stand  why  I  felt  tbat  so  much,  but  It 
was  always  the  Mater  who  decided 
everything  with  us.  Then  they  both 
came  back  and  said  so  much  tbat  I 
wanted  to  quit  off-hand,  but  there  was 
tbe  more  difficult  matter  of  Ethel  and 
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the  Maplestone  boy  to  settle,  and  I  had 
to  go  throngb  with  that 

"Then  there's  Mr.  Msplestone,"  1 
said;  "We  mustn't  let  him  go  away," 

"Mr.  MaplestoneT"  the  Vicar  an- 
awered.  "Are  yon  going  to  be  a  deus 
tx  machina  to  every  one?" 

"You  see."  I  observed,  slowly, 
"there's  MIbb  Ethel  to  be  thonght  of." 

"Ethel!"  the  mother  exclaimed,  In 
some -surprise. 

"Haven't  you  seen  It?"  I  said.  "I 
don't  think  she'd  like  him  to  go  away." 

"I— I  hadn't  noticed  anything  of  the 
kind,"  the  Vicar  said,  glancing  across 
at  hie  wife. 

"They're  both  of  them  babies,"  she 
^reed;  "of  course,  they're  been  boy 
and  girl  together;  bat  they're  only  that 
still." 

"Ah,  you  naturally  think  so."  I  an- 
swered; "but  I'm  sure  I'm  right." 

"Well,  even  If  you  are  right,  we've 
DO  property  In  Charlie  Maplestone  at 
all,"  tfie  Vicar  said,  after  a  puzzled 
pause.  "Tou'U  have  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Maplestone,  and  really  It  may  seem 
rather  odd.  very  odd  Indeed,  In  fncl. 
There  may  be  nothing  in  It— and  } 
don't  think  there  Island  yon  see  w- 
can't  have  anything  said  about  Ethel." 

"No,"  I  agreed,  "that  was  Just  my 
difficulty;  but  It  you  could  give  the  lioy 
a  hint— you  or  Mrs.  Arkwright  I'm 
an  old  bachelor  myself,  and  don't  un- 
derstand these  things  much.." 

"But  we  can't,  can  we,  mother?"  the 
Vicar  asked. 

"No,  we  can't,"  she  said,  slowly.  "I 
really  think.  Mr.  Lucas,  the  only  per- 
son who  can  do  anything  Is  yourself. 
If  you  spoke  to  Charlie,  and  found  out 
whether  there  Is  anything  In  It,  it 
might  be  practical,  I  really  can't 
imagine  why  you  should  do  so  much 
for  us.  though,  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  I  said;  "I  must 
think  what  ought  to  be  done." 

I  escaped  from     the  vicarage   and 


meditated.  The  Vicar  and  his  wife 
seemed  to  me  to  be  right  I  should 
have  to  ask  the  Maplestone  boy's  in- 
tentions myself,  and  the  n'-xt  morning 
1  wandered  off  and  found  blm  at  home. 
When  I  broached  the  subject,  he  col- 
ored up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  I 
discovered  that  my  suspicions  were 
quite  Justified.  He  bad  wanted  to 
speak  to  Ethel  for  aome  time,  but  had 
scrupled  to  do  so  because  he  was  too 
poor—for  which  I  liked  him— and  be- 
cause be  thought  she  cared  nothing 
about  him,  for  which  I  liked  him  more. 
I  told  blm  to  go  In  and  win,  and  men- 
tioned Oxford  and  the  school,  and 
hinted  that  he  need  have  no  fears 
about  ways  and  means.  He  began  to 
stammer  out  something  about  grati- 
tude, but  I  assured  him  that  be  had 
to  thank  Ethel  and  not  me,  which  was 
true  enough.  He  had  the  dream  Ethel 
to  thank,  too;  bat  I  did  not  tell  htm 
that 

I  parted  from  him  with  paternal  ad- 
monition to  waste  no  time  about  It 
and  went  off  for  a  stretch  on  the 
downs.  As  I  wandered  on.  and  looked 
down  at  Brletietgh,  I  fett  I  had  made 
i!.y  peace  with  the  ghoata.  and  given 
some  fitting  tribute  to  the  merciless 
might-have-been.  The  boy  and  girl 
down  there  were  probably  telling  eacli 
other  the  secret  that  makes  life  really 
life,  and  I  was  up  here,  a  lonely  man 
with  only  memories  for  company,  and 
with  an  unlimited  credit  at  my  bank- 
ers. It  things  had  only  been  different. 
If  there  had  been  a  nearer  opening  in 
the  long  blank  wall  of  fortune,  there 
might  have  been  another  Ethel  in  ^y 
life,  too— an  Ethel  who  might  have 
been  to  me  what  she  was  to  be  to  the 
Maplestone  boy.  Well,  well,  what 
was.  was.  I  hoped,  as  I  trudged  back, 
I  might  have  done  something  to  give 
them  their  chance.  For  me.  It  was 
time  to  heal  the  time  wounds,  and  go 
back  to  the  country  of  my  adoption. 

Ab  I  turned  Into  the  village  I  met 
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<.'barlle  Maple§tone.  Hu  came  up  to 
ine  hurriedly,  and  1  notlc-ed  that  lie 
looked  wblte  and  unhappy. 

"I  h«anl  you  were  on  the  downs,"  be 
■said,  "and  I  vaa  waiting  to  tell  you." 

"Well?" 

"It's  DO  good,"  be  answered,  desper- 
ately; "she  doesn't  care  for  me' at  all— 
I  knew  she  didn't." 

"You've  t>een  making  a  fool  of  yonr- 
self  somehow,  young  man,"  I  said, 
seyerely. 

"l^o— no,"  he  stammered.  "I  daresay 
I  did;  but  It  wasn't  that  1  think  she 
-cares  for  some  one  else." 

"Some  one  else?  Who?"  I  asked,  as- 
touished. 

"I  don't  know  who  it  can  be."'he  said, 
chokingly,  "bat  I'm  sure  she  does." 

"I'm  soiTy.  Ton're  not  a  bad  kind 
of  a  boy."  I  observed,  sympathetically. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  air,"  he  said, 
polling  btmself  together,  "(or  what 
yon  offered  to  do  for  me.  When  I  go 
to  Africa—" 

"Don't  you  be  a  young  Idiot"  I  Inter- 
xupted;  "you're  not  going  to  Africa." 

"I  think  1  shonld  prefer  to,  now,"  he 
murmured. 

"You're  going  to  be  a  schoolmaster— 
-a  contented,  respectable  schoolmaster 
—In  England,  In  any  case,"  I  said, 
"even  If  tliere  Is  somebody  else.  That's 
settled.  Now  I'm  going  to  the  vicar- 
age to  find  out  what  it  all  means." 

Ethel  was  walking  up  and  down 
'Outside  the  vicarage  door.  She  came 
up  to  me  with  a  face  half-smiling,  half- 
tearful,  and  pat  out  both  her  bonds. 

"Mr.  Lucas,"  she  Bald,  "I  have  heard 
what  you're  going  to  do  for  Bob,  and 
we  are  all  so  happy.  1  don't  know 
whether  father  and  mother  thanked 
you  enough." 

"Quite  •DOUgh,"  I  answered;  "and 
It's  not  your  place  to  Interfere." 

"Oh,  yes.  It  la,"  she  protested,  eager- 
ly. "I've  heard  all  about  the  dream- 
-chlldren.  yon  see,  and  they  haven't 
».oA  I  understand  best." 


"I'm  not  at  all  sure  I'm  pleased  with 
you,"  I  answered;  "I  want  to  talk  to 
yon  seriously,  like  a  father,  or  even  a 
grandfather-" 

"There's  sonic  tea  In  the  drawing- 
room,"  she'  Interrupted.  "Father  and 
mother  are  out,  bat  they'll  be  back 
soon,  ana  I  don't  think  you'll  be  hall 
BO  cross  when  yon  have  got  some  tea. 
And  there  are  toasted  bcodcb  to-day. 

"Are  there r'  I  replied.  "I'm  not  sure 
that  even  toasted  scones  will  excuse 
you." 

"Now,"  I  l)egan,  when  1  had  settled 
down,  "we've  discussed  Bob  fully. 
Wbat  1  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is 
the  Maplestone  boy.  I  saw  him  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 

"Don't"  she  pleaded,  tremnlonsly, 
"please  don't  I  thought  that  was  all 
over,  ana  that  yon  would  understand 
I  did  not  want  to  talk  about  Urn." 

"You've  not  been  kind  to  the  Maple- 
stone  boy,"  I  said,  "and  I  want  to 
know  the  reason.  He's  a  nice  boy. 
Isn't  her' 

"Oh,  Charlie's  a  very  nice  boy.  and 
—but  need  I  care  about  every  bor  I 
meet?  I  don't  want  to  marry  Charlie, 
and  why  ihould  I  If  I  don't  care  for 
him,  Ur.  Lucas?" 

"Honestly,  you  don't?"  I  asked. 

"Honestly,"  she  said,  looking  straight 
at  me;  "why  should  I  say  I  didn't  If  It 
wasn't  true?" 

That  satlBlled  me  so  far,  bat  I  was 
mystified,  and  felt  there  was  something 
more  behind. 

"Is  there  any  one  else?"  I  asked 
again,  after  a  pause;  "because  If  there 
Is.  you  needn't  mind  telling  me." 

"No.  no,"  she  protested,  with  sudden 
eagerness,  "of  course  not;  why  do  you 
ask  me  that?" 

"Only,"  I  said,  "that  I'd  like  to  have 
known  before  I  went  back  to  the 
Cape." 

"Are  yon  going  back  to  Africa, 
thenr*  she  said,  with  a  Start 
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"There's  notblnf  much  to  keep  me 
here.  Is  there?"  I  anewered,  sadlj. 

"Mightn't  you  stay  In  England  Just 
to  see  how  Bob  gets  on7"  she  asked, 
with  a  lltUe.  wistful  smile. 

"Bob  will  be  all  right."  I  said;  "but 
you  haven't  told  me  yet  whether  there 
la  auy  one  else." 

"^\o,  no,"  she  answered.  Quickly,  "no- 
body, that— no,  there's  no  one  else." 

She  was  looking  away  from  me  luto 
the  fire,  anil  I  still  believed  she  had 
something  to  tell  me,  and  I  was  puz- 
zled how  to  discover  It. 

"Didn't  you  ever  care  for  any  one 
before  you  went  away?"  she  asked, 
softly,  as  i  sat  thinking. 

"A  girl,  do  you  mean?" 

She  nodded,  with  her  eyes  still  turaeil 
to  the  fire. 

"No,"  I  said;  "It  might  have  Ijeen 
better  or  It  might  have  been  worse  If 
I  had.  but  tliere  was  no  one.  I  never 
had  any  time  to  think  about  what  real- 
ly mattered,  till  I  was  too  old  to  be 
anything  but  an  adopted  uncle." 

"I  ttiougbt  there  must  have  been 
somebody  else."  she  murmured,  half 
to  herself,  looking  gravely  before  her. 

Somebody  else?  It  was,  of  course, 
only  an  eiiio  of  my  question.  A 
younger  imd  more  conceited  man  might 
have  taken  the  words  to  himself  and 
made  much  of  them;  and,  as  I  watrheil 
the  child's  face,  with  the  firelight  ou 
it.  I  wished  that  they  could  but  have 
meant  what  they  seemed  to  mean.  I 
only  noticed  them  with  a  wistful  long- 
ing that  it  liad  been  mine  to  know  her 
in  days  gone  by. 

"Well,  well,"  I  said,  bitterly,  "If  yon 
won't  tell  me,  you  won't,  and  1  dare 
say  I  shall  not  see  you  alone  again 
before  1  go.  Only,  If  you  ever  want  a 
frieud  In  time  to  come,  you'll  writit 
to  me,  won't  you?  Promls"  me  thai, 
iliiid," 

"Oon'i  go  nway,  M'.  I.iicas,  pleaw 
don't."  she  urged;  aud  I  eould  see  her 
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llpa  tremble,  and  the  t 

"It's  time  for  me  to  go."  I  said;  "but 
remember  to  write  to  me;  if  it  can't  be 
the  Maplestone  hoy,  I  hope  It  will  be 
another  nice  boy." 

"Ah,  don't,  don't,"  she  sobbed,  "don't 
talk  tojnellke  that." 

I  could  see  the  little  face  half  avert- 
ed, and  there  was  a  burning  blush  on 
it  that  roused  a  new,  strange  hope  in 

"Ethel,"  1  saJd,  "tJjere  never  was  any 
one  else,  aud  I'm  too  old  to  nnderstand, 
perhaps— and  you'll  forgive  me,  won't 
you,  If-lf?  Ethel,  tell  me  if  I'm  quite 
wrong?''- 

The  ^hild  still  kept  ber  face  from 
me,  and  I  stood  hesitating. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  go  away?"  I 
asked.   "Ethel,  am  I  hurting  you?" 

"Yes;  go  away,"  she  answered;  "why- 
did  you  make  me  tell  you?" 

1  uled  to  take  her  hands,  but  she 
caught  them  hurriedly  away. 

"You're  cruel,  very  cruel,  and  you're 
BO  rich,  and  every  one—" 

Then  she  broke  down  altogether,  and 
started  to  hurry  from  the  room. 

"Ethel,  child."  I  cried,  "I  don't  think 
I've  worked  for  nothing,  after  all." 

"It's  only  because  I  told  you,"  she 
sobbed,  "only  because  you're  sorry  for 
me.  and  you're  kind." 

■Am  1  such  a  fool?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  you  are,"  she  said,  looking  up 
at  me  with  a  smile  through  her  tears- 
"I  knew  that  you  cared  for  me,  and 
you  didn't,  and  I  had  to  tell  you.  or 
you'd  have  gone  all  the  way  back  to 
Africa." 

"I  knew  all  the  time,"  I  protested; 
"but  1  didn't  know  you  knew." 

"And  you  do  care  for  me  really?"  she 
asked,  shyly. 

"I  care  for  ,vou-  more — "  1  said. 

"More  than  the  I'.ream-chlldren?" 

"More    even    than    the  dreom-cblld- 
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NERVES  IN  THE  NURSERY. 


A  great  London  physician,  who  alls 
in  hiB  room  stuOylng  (be  passing  pu- 
tlent-crowd,  like  a  wise  and  sollil 
Sphj-nx  looking  out  over  tbe  desert  of 
human  life,  nas  talking  to  me  recently 
on  the  familiar  subject  of  nerves. 
Mostly  one  can  Judge  from  a  man's  age 
what  be  is  going  to  say  atxtnt  them. 
Between  twenty-flve  and  fltty  he  will 
probably  take  them  very  seriously,  ex- 
plain how  nerves  have,  In  sporting  lan- 
guage, "knocked  out"  tbe  &oc(U««  as 
the  /ons  e(  oripo  nutlorum— or  the  greater 
number  of  tbem— and  Inundate  you 
with  stories  of  that  colossal  bore  and 
mlscbief- worker.  Cbarcot.  After  Sfty 
he  will  tell  you  In  more  or  less  sweep- 
ing fashion  that  tbe  average  nerve- 
patient  wants  beating  soundly,  and 
that  Charcot  was  the  inventor  of  a 
new  and  pestilential  craze  much  stu- 
pider, though,  unfortunately,  more 
lasting  than  spirit-rapping,  ttaeosophy 
or  palmistry.  This  particular  person, 
however,  passed  lightly  over  the  pre- 
liminary banalities  of  tbe  business  to 
assure  me  that  nerves  were  descending 
through  the  ages  of  man,  or.  If  yon 
will,  mounting  the  staircase  of  bis 
bouBe.  till  the  epidemic  bad  now  seized 
on  the  nursery.  I  suggested  that  be 
was  merely  re-christening  nursery 
naugbtiaesH  with  long  names  from 
Parisian  medical  books,  and  advocat- 
ing a  possible  but  roundabout  and  un- 
familiar cure,  instead  of  the  homely 
whipping.  If  some  ten-year-old  young 
gentleman  shows  a  steady  dlslocllna- 
tion  for  work  of  any  description,  you 
-can  call  it  neurosis  and  order  bicycling 
exercise,  or  you  may  call  It  Idleness 
and  smack  him;  the  latter  treatment 
is  .shorter  and  cheaper,  and  time  has 
shown  it  to  be  effective.  To  admit  a 
single  premise  of  tbe  nerve  doctor 
means  a  reform  of  tbe  whole  criminal 


code,  wbetber  administered  by  nurses, 
tutors,. -or  policemen,  sucb  as  is  taking 
place  in  France.  An  acijualntance 
of  mine  there  who  bad  trusted  to  a 
weak  Inug  to  escape  his  military  ser- 
vice, and  was  so  depressed  by  failure 
that  be  went  home  and  shot  bis  mis- 
tress, pleaded  at  his  trial  that  his 
uerves  bad  been  disordeed  by  a  day 
of  bad  luck,  ending  in  this  discovery 
that  his  weak  lung  was  a  broken  reed; 
and  be  was  immediately  acquitted. 
One  is  half  Inclined  to  sympathize  with 
tbe  man.  Tbe  day  begbis,  say,  by  bis 
stepping  out  of  bed  on  to  a  tln-tack. 
The  coffee  Is  half  cold,  and  be  gets  a 
headache  which  ends  in  an  Infernal 
symphony  of  aches  wotind  up  to  con- 
cert pitch  by  the  ceaseless,  borrlbie 
noise,  electric  light,  and  absinthe  of 
his  day's  work.  Then  be  goes  borne 
demanding  of  Fate  nothing  but  a  long, 
lung  sleep,  and  finds  a  big  official  docu- 
ment informing  bim  that  bis  petition 
for  mliltory  exemption  haa  been  re- 
jected. "0«o»  fairfT"  as  the  poor  man 
himself  proliably  said.  One  must  shoot 
somebody,  and  tbe  nerve  doctors  and 
the  Judge  recognized  the  Justice  of  bis 
argument.  Half  a  dozen  men  you  may 
see  every  day  In  the  police  courts  of 
Iiondon  and  Poris— men  who,  ever 
since  tbey  were  In  their  twenties,  have 
gone  to  business,  theatres,  race-meet- 
ings and  supper  parties  at  a  gallop, 
bribing  cabmen  to  go  taster,  inventing 
automobiles  to  go  faster  sUll,  declaring 
that  their  express  trains  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  for  furious  loitering,  and 
looking  always,  long  before  they  have 
left  school,  as  if  a  year  or  two  of  rest 
would  do  them  good.  Alike  for  these 
and  for  schoolroom  culprits,  a  new 
criminal  code  Is.  an  1  say,  being  de- 
manded by  the  nerve  speciaUsts. 
Now,  a  specialist,   uccordinc  to  tbe 
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well-knowu  dietum.  ought  to  be  a  mau 
who  Icaon'K  everything  about  some- 
thing and  ft  llftle  about  everything 
«lHe:  he  Is.  iQ  fact,  mo8tly  a  man  wbo 
bnon-s  a  little  about  Bomethlag.  and 
nothing  atiout  tbe  rest  The  latter 
doss  U  a  dangerous  nnisance,  and  If  It 
has  come  to  play  about  In  Engllab  nur- 
series, a  certain  amount  o(  quiet  mur- 
der win  iK'come  aecessary.  Nervous 
children  niv  not  n  novelty.  If  some 
virtueK  are  new.  all  vices  are  old,  as  a 
profound  philosopher  remarked  when 
loaded  dk-e  were  discovered  at  Pom- 
pell:  and  long  before  Dr.  Charcot  took 
to  flattering  tbe  Idlers  of  Faubunr  St. 
Germain  bhIohb  by  giving  fine  names 
to  tlieir  vacuons  fancies,  and  ad  via  log 
them  to  pass  on  bla  remedies  to  tlieir 
t'blldreu.  schoolmiBtresseB  had  studied 
and  written  articles  on  the  exact  mix- 
ture of  sympathy  and  punishment  re- 
quired la  dealing  with  those  of  the 
small  maidens  who  kept  tterveB.  Miss 
Tonge.  In  "The  Daisy  Chain,"  gives 
nerves  to  one  of  her  berolnes,  and 
cures  them  for  her  with  a  skill  which 
makes  tbe  book  a  medical  text-book  of 
more  value  than  the  advice  of  any  doc- 
tor in  London.  That  these  methods 
have  been  brilliantly  successful,  you 
need  only  look  round  &  score  of  Eng- 
lish schools  to  see;  whereas  Obarcot 
has  left  a  moDument  more  ^idarlng 
than  brass  (even  than  hla  own  brass, 
which  was  not  Incooslderable).  In  tbe 
shape  of  hundreds  of  famlUes  where 
snakes  and  butterflies,  onconnected 
with  Zoological  experience,  ue  becom- 
ing the  commonest  of  nervous  produc- 
tions. Modem  French  cblldren  com- 
plain to  all  their  acquaintances  about 
their  nervcH;  they  are  taken  to  sperlal- 
ists  and  reel  off  a  list  of  symptoms,  like 
a  German  baby  reciting  Schiller. 

Itest.  which  Is  recognised  by  every 
one  except  nerve  specialists  as  the  only 
cure  for  nerves.  Is  more  easy  to  obtain 
tlian  most  people  suppose.  You  want 
a  fairly  Intelligent  maiden  aunt  with 


a  bouse  Ib  the  country,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  done.  I  remember  a  young 
lady  who,  getting  fractious  after  some 
weeks  of  the  delights  of  London,  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  sucb  a  per- 
MHi  to  "come  down  and  do  her  mend- 
ing." The  mere  wording  of  tbe  pro- 
posal soothed  ber  for  twenty-four 
boure,  and  a  three-days'  visit  "set  ber 
up"  for  ^he  rest  of  tbe  season.  Falling 
such  aunts,  or  for  persons  with  a  real 
dread  of  physical  rest  and  a  genuine 
affection  for  telegrams,  district  mes- 
sengers and  special  editions  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  mountains  are 
Infallible.  'TIs  a  cure  for  half  tbe  Ills 
of  life  and  all  the  worrylns  over  them, 
tbat  existence  on  tbe  great  glaciers 
and  BDow-flelds  of  Europe's  play- 
ground; that  long  day's  marebing  over 
ground  where  there  Is  only  one  single 
place  In  which  you  can  put  your  foot 
for  the  next  step,  and  notblng  to  listen 
to  but  tbe  guide's  occasional  "Give  me 
your  hand,"  or  the  whisper  of  tbose 
wondrous  mountain  winds  which  are 
wine  and  meat  and  sleep  and  new  life 
to  dust-choked  mortality.  There  came 
once  to  Cbamonix  a  beloved  friend  of 
mine,  wltb  everything  on  his  nerves- 
Boa  rd-Scbools,  aggressive  Protestania, 
parish  debts,  sinking  funds  (of  a  kind 
nnrecogQised  by  Chancellora  of  the 
Excbequer),  a  death  or  two,  and  dys- 
pepsia. Him,  baring  provided  wltb  an 
Ice-axe.  I  took  for  a  walk  or  two.  and 
in  five  days  at  a  certain  complicated 
turn  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  he  swore 
three  successive  times:  and  thereafter, 
If  an  insolent  Scbool-Bonrd  had  erected 
one  of  their  establishments  In  front  of 
bis  bedroom  window,  he  would  merely 
have  sent  for  Cbarlet  wltb  bis  rope, 
nnd  climbed  It  Yon  are  in  a  world - 
here  where  all  the  pleasures  are  new 
and  real,  and  all  old  worries  have  fled 
nway.  There  is  a  tine  of  eternal  snow 
on  mountain  heights  below  wblch  the 
chilly  winter  snow-drifts  and  ici- 
cles   melt    and    tumble    down    Into 
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•ao\«s  tarrentB  which  carry  them 
■wBj  to  oblivion — BWBT  to  mingle 
with  tea  thonsaad  other  erring 
torrents  In  the  broad,  deep  Rhone 
water*.  It  la  at  this  line,  I  think,  thai 
mankind  can  leave  hla  tempeata  and 
pain  and  winter  tears  behind,  and 
cUmb  upwards  Into  the  peace  which 
belongs  to  a  world  so  near  to  heaven. 
There  la  bat  one  drawback  to  this  cuce 
—that  when  7011  hare  tried  It  no  other 
is  effectlTe.  If  7onr  Uls  come  back 
and  70U  can  no  longer  take  them  up 
and  bury  them  In  the  snows  of  the 
Bosses  da  Dromedalre  70a  can  leave 
them  nowhere.  As  a  man  who  has 
once  tasted  pure  and  perfect  ]o7,  and 
now  GU  bnt  see  Its  shadow  flittering 
past,  so  yon  must  look  up  at  AlgnllleH 
and  glader-belghts,  and  watch  with 
bitter  eyes  ghosts  from  the  past  stand- 
ing on  their, sammlts.  If  It  pleases 
you.  and  there' Is  no  ooe  looking,  yon 
can  mng  yonr^eB  do«n  in  the  grass 
by  the  Schwartcee  path,  and  cry  to  the 
mounUln  spirits,  which  yon  have 
doubtless  met  In  the  little  chapel  by 
the  Black  Lake,  to  come  and  take  yon 
away.  If  It  la  but  for  Just  once  more. 
to  the  snowy  ridge  of  the  Matterhom 
shoulder  or  to  the  blue  ice-slabs  below 
the  Dufonr  Spits  of  Monte  Rosa.  Bnt 
I  do  not  think  that  they  will  come  to 
fetch  yon;  they  will  not  come  unless 
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It  Is  to  wblsiier  pity  for  the  tears  which 
they  cannot  dry,  for  the  pain  and 
earth-weariness  from  which  they  can- 
not lift  yon  away. 

But  when  you  go  upstairs  to  deal 
with  this  nerve-matter  In  the  nnrsery, 
nothing  is  simple  except  the  conse- 
quences of  failure,  which  are  simply 
miaoua.  The  lives  of  little  folk  hi  this 
country  are  growing  yearly  fuller  and 
busier.  Bvery  year  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  persons  come  forward  to  cater 
for  their  amusement  and  iastractlon. 
the  supply  Increasing  the  demand,  and 
the  demand  the  supply,  and  variety 
soon  becomes  a  necessity  of  this  yonufc 
life  ss  of  all  others.  Now,  variety 
ends  in  satiety,  and  satiety  ends  la 
nerves.  Obviously  you  had  better  put 
ft  stop  to  as  many  entertainments  as 
you  can  (which  will  not  be  very  m&nyj, 
bat  the  first  and  last  and  chief  tblofir 
to  prevent  Is  the  appearance  of  a  mod- 
em nerve^octor  on  any  pr^zt  what- 
ever In  the  Juvenile  department.  If 
some  little  Isdy  Is  constantly  Ured,  and 
won't  sit  BtiU,  and  cries  with  rage  if 
she  isn't  allowed  to  go  to  Dmry  Lane, 
and  cries  with  fatigue  If  she  is,  and 
the  family  doctor,  desiring,  above  all 
things,  to  be  up-to-date,  talks  about, 
her  nerves,  turn  him  out,  pay  his  bill 
lif  you  caa).  and  get  another. 

K.  H.  Cooper. 


THE  GLORY  THAT  WAS  ROME." 


Mr.  Shnckbur^h  has  done  a  great 
service  In  glvlpg  to  Bngllsh  readers 
the  wholly  admirable  translation  of 
Cicero's  Letters,  of  which  the  first  two 
volumes  are  now  before  us.  To  say  it 
is  scholarly  would  be  Inadequate.    It 

■Tbf  t^tttn  ot  Oetn.    Tmnalaied  lota  Gn(IUb 


Is  that,  and  something  moi-e  than  that; 
it  Is  an  excellent  piece  of  literary  work. 
Fidelity  to  the  original  is  combined 
with  easy.  Idiomatic  Bngilsh  in  a  i-enl- 
ly  remarkable  d^ree.  He  iiccoiii- 
pilshes  the  feat  of  making  us  fori;<'i 
that  we  are  reading  a  translation.  It 
Is  brilliant  work. 
It  WHS  time  we  sliimlil  Ii:iv..  n  -i».il. 
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translation  of  these  letters.  Tbey  are, 
perbaps,  tbe  most  liiterestlng  letters 
In  the  .world.  Thej  draw  tlie  curtain 
wblcb  hides  from  us  tbe  Intimate  life 
of  antlqufty,  and  sbow  ns  breathing 
Rome— not  the  mere  Rome  of  history, 
but  a  Rome  wblch  toucbes  us  as  men. 
And  tbe  penetraUng.  nrbane,  cnltivat- 
ed,  Irresolute  man  who  wrote  them — 
greatest  of  Rome's  orators  and,  per- 
haps, greatest  cf  her  prose-writers — Is 
always  cbatty,  observant,  wtDQlng  and 
human. 

Thus  jou  have  dellgbtful,  human  lit- 
tle glimpses  of  domesUclty,  Couching 
In  these  stem  old  Romans.  A.  large 
portion  of  the  letters  are  to  the  orator's 
old  friend  Atticus,  and  are  ftill  of  allu- 
sions to  ble  wife  and  daughter— a  child 
«f  twelve  when  the  letters  begin.  Tul- 
11b  is  her  name,  but  he  uses  generally 
tbe  tender  and  musical  diminutive 
Tulliola.  Atdcus  forgets  to  send  her 
a  promised  present,  and  Cicero  writes: 

My  pet  TuUlola  claims  your  present, 
and  duns  me  as  your  security.  I  am  re- 
solved, however,  to  disown  the  obliga- 
tion rather  than  pay  up  for  you. 

Turn  another  page  and  youflnda  sneer 
atPompey'sarbitrary ways  andmllitar- 
Ism.  "1  don't  like  his  white  Ixiots  and 
leggings."  Turn  again,  and  you  come 
on  a  letter  of  advice  to  his  brother,  as 
pro-consul,  which  might  have  been 
written  to  an  EngllMh  Govemor-Oen- 
eral. 

Towards  tbe  middle  of  tbe  second 
volume  the  correspondence  Is  strealced 
by  the  redllne  of  thf  wrent  Civil  War  be- 
tween Ciesar  nud  Poiupey;  iiud  Cicero 
appears  ns  a  war-correspoudent.  These 
"letters  from  the  seat  of  war"  would 
be  valuable  in  nny  age,  but  iu  that  age 
are  priceless,  for  there  Is  nothing  like 
them  In  antiquity.  One  of  the  greet 
crises  of  the  world  is  unconsciously  de- 
pleted for  us  by  the  greatest  writer  of 
bis  day.    The  trlbuncH.  expelled  fi-ora 
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the  Senate,  had  fled  to  Caesar's  camp 
on  the  gallic  border,  and  Invoked,  his 
protection.  The  Senate  had  launched 
a  decree  against  him;  he  bad  directed 
a  menadne  letter  to  the  Senate  and 
had  crossed  the  famous  Rubicon.  It 
was  the  sltnatlon  In  the  TransvaaL 
The  Roman  loyalists  had  been  pushing 
matters  to  a  fight,  and  when  It  came 
Csesar  overran  Italy.  Pompey's  great 
plan,  about  which  beads  In  Rome  bad 
been  mysterlooaly  wagging,  proved  to 
be  non-existant.  He  left  Rome  with 
the  Senate  and  the  consuls,  to  raise 
levies  and  prepare  the  defence  of  Italy: 
but  the  loyalists  found  themselves 
scattered  and  shut  up  in  the  Italian 
towns,  where  they  were  captured  In 
detachments.  Pompey  himself  retreat- 
ed to  the  sea-coast  of  Apulia,  whence  he 
ultimately  fled  to  Greece,  and  the  Seu- 
atewltihhtm.  Ctcerolafullof  hesitation. 
He  brieves  that  Cffisar  will  turn  out  a 
monster  of  cruelty,  and  talks  about 
him  as  some  of  us  talked  about  .the 
Boers  at  the  outset.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  realized  before  the  rest  of  the 
loyalists  that  Pompey  was  a  fraud,  aud 
bad  no  Idea  of  defending  Italy.  Thus 
he  begins,  when  the  Senate  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  he  is  quitting 
Rome  to  take  over  tbe  defence  of  tlie 
Capuan  district— knowing  only  that 
Csesar  is  on  the  march.  He  wrote  ta 
his  dear  Atticus.  who  quietly  stays  in 
the  city  to  look  after  his  private  af- 
fairs: 

I  dou'C  know,  by  heaven,  whet  to  do. 
now  or  In  the  future:  such  is  the  agi- 
tation into  which  I  am  thrown  by  the 
Infatuation  of  our  party's  most  Insane 
decision.  .  .  .  What  plan  our  Emeus 
(Pomp^)  has  adopted  or  Is  adopting. 
I  don't  know;  as  yet  he  Is  cooped  up  In 
the  towns  and  In  a  state  of  lethargy. 
If  he  makes  a  stand  in  Italy,  we  shall 
all  be  together;  If  he  abandons  It,  I 
shall  have  to  reconsider  tbe  matter. 
Up  to  now,  unless  I  am  out  of  my 
senses,  his  proceedings  are  all  fatnoufl 
and  rash. 
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t'vio  daj'B  later  lie  breaks  forth 
again.  In  a  breathingly- vivid  picture  of 
ADclent  Italy  on  tbe  eve  of  an  Inva- 
sion: 

Wliat  lu  ilie  world  does  It  mean? 
What  Is  goiug  on?  I  am  quite  in  tbe 
-dark.  "We  are  In  Occupation  of  Clagu- 
lum,"  says  some  (uie;  "we  have  tost 
Ancona;"  "Lablenus  has  abandoned 
Cesser."  Are  we  talking  of  an  impera- 
tuT  of  the  Roman  people  or  of  a  Hanni- 
bal? Madman!  Miserable  wretcb, 
that  has  never  seen  even  a  sbadow  of 
virtue!  And  he  says  he  la  doing  all 
this  to  "snpport  his  honor!"  Bow  can 
there  be  any  bonor  where  there  Is  no 
moral  right?  tl^n  It  be  mocally  right 
to  have  an  army  without  commission 
from  the  State?  To  seize  cltiea  aban- 
■  doned  by  one's  fellow  citizens  as  a 
means  of  attacking  one's  own  conntry? 
To  be  contriving  abolition  of  debts,  res- 
toration of  exiles,  hundreds  of  other 
crimes? 

Which  Ca'sar  was  perfectly  guiltless 
of  contriving.  But  Cicero  Is  on  bis 
beat  oratorical  platform  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  very  much  frigbtened.  be- 
sides. He  calms  himself  with  a  little 
philosophy,  of  the  right  Stoic  pattern, 
and  gues  on : 

In  the  name  of  fortune,  what  do  you 
Ibink  of  Pompey's  plan?  I  mean  In 
abandoning  the  city?  For  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  explain  It.  Nothing,  again,  could 
be  more  Irrational.  Do  you  mean  to 
abandon  the  eity?  Then  you  would 
have  done  the  same  If  the  Gauls  were 
upon  us.  "The  Hepublic."  says  he, 
"does  not  depend  on  brick  and  mor- 
tar." No,  but  It  does  dej^rend  on  altars 
.and  hearths.  .  .  .  Ou  the  other  hand, 
I  gather  from  the  Indignation  In  tbe 
niunidpio,  and  the  conversation  of 
■hose  whom  I  meet,  that  this  plan  Is 
likely  to  prove  successful.  In  a  way. 
There  Is  an  extraordinary  outcry  at 
the  city  Iwing  without  magistrates  or 
senate.  In  fact,  there  Is  fi  wonderfully 
strong  feeling  at  Pompey's  being  in 
flight.  Indeed,  the  point  of  view  Is 
quite  changed:  people  are  now  for  mnk- 


It  certainly  meant  that  "concessloiw" 
no  longer  mattered,  since  Ctesar  waa 
coining  to  take  them.  But  bow  swift  ' 
he  came  they  did  not  yet  know,  these 
good  loyalists  of  Rome,  tbongb  tbey 
were  getting  painfully  conscious  how 
Blow  Was  their  own  leader.  You  can 
see.  In  this  letter,  tbe  agitated  groups 
gosslpplttg  in  tbe  streets  and  in  tbe 
market-place — tbat  open-air  club-room 
of  ancient  Italy— tbe  catcbjng  at  newa 
and  tbe  queatioolng  of  couriers.  Tou 
can  feel  the  shock  tbrongbout  Italy, 
when  It  was  known  tbat  Some  was 
abandoned  to  tbe  ^bel  soldier  from 
Gaul.  Three  days  later  he  Is  still  wait- 
ing for  news,  and  growing  more  doubt- 
ful of  Pompey: 

You  ask  me  to  be  sure  to  let  you 
know  what  Pompey  is  doing:  I  don't 
think  be  knows  bimself ;  certainly  none 
of  us  do.  I  saw  tbe  consul  Lentulius  at 
Formiee  on  the  twenty-first;  I  have  seen 
LIbo.  Notblngbutterrorand uncertainty 
everywhere!  Pompey  fa  on  tbe  road  to 
■Larlnum;  for  there  are  some  coliorts 
there,  as  also  at  Luceria  and  'Teanum. 
and  in  the  rest  of  Apulia.  After  that, 
nobody  knows  whether  he  means  to 
make  a  stand  anywhere,  or  to  cross 
the  sea.  If  he  stays  In  Italy,  I  am 
afraid  he  cannot  have  a  dependable 
army:  but  if  he  goes  away,  where  I 
am  to  go  or  stay,  or  what  I  am  to  do,  I 
don't  know.  For  the  man  whose  fury 
you  dread  will,  1  think,  spare  no  form 
of  brutality:  nor  will  the  suspension 
of  buslDesB.  nor  tbe  departure  of  sen- 
ate and  magistrates,  nor  the  closing  of 
the  treasury,  cause  him  to  pause.  But 
all  this,  aa  you  say,  we  shall  know  be- 
fore long.  .  .  .  It  is  all  but  certain 
tbat  LabienuB  has  abandoned  blm. 
.  .  .  For  myself.  I  am  convinced 
tbat  it  Is  true.  Pray,  tbougti  you  say 
you  confine  yourself  to  the  limits  of 
your  own  house,  do  give  me  a  sketch 
of  the  city.  Is  Pompey  missed?  Is 
tbere  any  appearance  of  a  feeling 
against  Caisar?    What  is  your  opinion 
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aa  to  Terentla  and  TuUla?  Should 
they  stay  Id  Rome,  or  JoId  me,  or  seek 
some  place  of  safety? 

Such  ie  the  terror  Inspired  by  the 
march  of  the  ogre  from  Gaul.  Cicero 
was  Boon  to  learn  that  Potnpey,  not 
CKSar,  was  the  man  whose  cruelty  waa 
to  be  feared.  The  deaertlon  of  Csesar's 
great  lieutenant,  Lablenus.  Is  a  gleam 
of  hope  to  him: 

Lablenus  [he  writes]  I  regard  as  a 
demigod.  There  has  been  no  political 
stroke  this  long  time  past  more  bril- 
liant. .  .  .  For  us,  however,  where 
shall  we  be  able  to  raise  our  heads,  or 
when?  How  utterly  incapable  our 
general  Is,  you  yourself  observe  .  .  . 
and  bow  devoid  of  any  plan  of  cam- 
pai^o,  the  facts  are  witness  .  .  . 
Everyone  agrees  that  be  is  in  a  state 
of  abject  alarm  and  agitation.  .  .  . 
His  whole  hope  rests  on  the  two  le- 
gloos  somewhat  treacberonaly  obtained. 
.  .  .  For  as  yet.  Indeed,  those  whom 
he  Is  enlisting  are  men  reluctant  to 
serve,  and  averse  from  flglitlng. 

Bnt  Pompey  was  not  so  panic-strick- 
en, perhaps,  as  Cicero  sweepiogly  as- 
serts. He  had  '"eard  the  Bast  a-call- 
Ing,"  and  he  could  "  'eed  nothing  else." 
He  was  eager  to  get  away  to  the  scene 
of  bts  early  glories,  and  rouse  the  kings 
of  the  East  against  Italy,  as  Cicero 
soon  came  to  penetrate.  He  had 
thrown  a  detachment  into  Corflnlnm, 
the  Kimberley  or  Mafeking  of  the  cam- 
paign; but  he  made  no  eEFort  to  relieve 
It  Cicero  has  a  gleam  of  hope  that 
Cfesar  will  accept  terms;  Lablenus  has 
assured  Pompey  that  bis  ex-leader's 
army  la  weak,  and  Pompey,  in  much 
better  spirits,  writes  that  he  will  soon 
have  a  large  army.  But  very  quickly 
Cicero  discovers  that  the  peace  propos- 
als were  a  blind,  that  Ctcsar  has  not 
baited  a  moment,  and  that  be  Is  rush- 
ing on  the  heels  of  the  scattered  and 
retreating  loyalist  detachments.     City 


after  city  he  has  taken.  Again  poor 
Cicero  rails  at  Pompey.  Caesar  be  can 
scarce  bear  to  name.  It  ia  always  "he" 
or  "that  man." 

I  can  see  that  there  Is  not  a  foot  of 
ground  In  Italy  which  is  not  In  M« 
power.  About  Pompey  I  know  noth- 
ing, and  1  think  he  will  i>e  caught  un- 
less he  has  already  embarked.  What 
Incredible  rapldltyt  Whereas  ottr  gen- 
eral  ! 

From  Corfininm,  Domltlus  Aheno- 
barbus  cries  for  help— Shakespeare's 
"strong  Enobarbe,"  but  a  poor  enough 
ruffian  In  history.  The  next  day  comes 
word  of  the  final  Mow,  and  Cicero 
sums  np  the  Inglorious  campaign  In 
disgusted  language: 

What  a  disgraceful,  and  for  that  rea- 
son what  a  miserable  tblng.  He  had 
fostered  Ciesar,  and  then  all  of  a  sad- 
den bad  begun  to  be  afraid  of  him;  he 
had  declined  any  termsof  peace;  he  had 
made  DO  preparations  for  war;  he  had 
abandoned  the  city;  bebadlostPlcenum 
by  bis  own  fault;  he  had  blocked 
himself  up  in  Apulia;  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  to  Greece;  be  was  going  to 
leave  us  without  a  word,  entirely  anin- 
formed  of  a  movuu^t  on  his  part  so 
Important  and  unprecedented.  Lo  and 
behold,  there  Is  suddenly  sprung  on  us 
a  letter  from  Domltlus  to  him.  But 
our  hero,  bidding  a  long  good-bye  to 
booor,  takes  himself  to  Bmndislum, 
while  Domltlus,  they  say,  and  those 
with  bim,  on  hearing  of  this,  surren- 
dered. 

It  Is  a  Jnst  Indictment.  In  about  a 
month  and  a  half  Pompey  had  lost 
Italy,  and  embarked  for  Greece.  How 
dlHerently  from  cold  history  does  It  all 
read  In  these  letters,  palpitating  with 
the  passion  of  a  partisan  and  a  contem- 
porary, lit  up  by  the  little  personnl 
details  wbicb  give  actuality  to  the 
drama!  If  history  were  properly  writ- 
ten, these  letters  would  be  more  copi- 
ously quoted  tban  tbey  are. 
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It  has  become  a  commonplace,  but 
on«  of  those  commonplaces  which 
mfnda  of  a  certain  type  take  pleasure 
Id  repeatlns,  that  the  geaeratlon  born, 
let  us  say,  between  the  Crimean  and 
the  Franco-Prussian  wars  haa  pro- 
duced no  genuine  poet;  that  since  Mr. 
Swinburne  outllyed  the  Inspiration  of 
bis  70uth  poetry  is  dead,  or  as  good 
as  dead,  among  us.  For  this  opinion 
we  can  see  little  warrant  The  work 
of  Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Francis  Thomson, 
and  Mr.  Yeats— to  name  only  those 
about  whom  we  feel  the  fullest  con- 
viction, though  many  wonid  put  Mr. 
Bobert  Bridges  above  any  of  the  three 
—Is  quite  worthy  to  rank  with  that  of 
Herrlck,  Craahaw,  and  Oarew,  or  any 
of  the  poets  In  whom  lovers  of  poetry 
find  unfallliig  pleasure,  though  the 
highest  praise  is  never  claimed  for 
their  verse.  But  It  was  evident  enough 
that  nothing  was  being  written  Id 
verse  wblcb  could  entitle  Its  author  to 
take  hlfl  place  In  the  famous  company 
to  wblch  of  all  men  to  this  century 
only  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Tennyson, 
and  Browning  are  admitted  without 
question,  and  perhaps  hardly  even  all 
of  these.    Two  years  ago  a  new  hope 
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sprang  Into  sight,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
century  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
real  poet  Is  again  amongst  us.  He  la, 
happily,  quite  young;  and  bb  surely  as 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  belonged 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  rather  than 
to  that  In  which  "Lyrical  Poems  and 
Ballads"  was  published,  so  surely  In 
the  year  1000  has  Mr.  Stephen  Ptiilllps 
his  career  before  and  not  behind  blm. 
And.  since  these  milestones  In  time 
have  always  their  effect  upon  human 
feeling.  It  la  Impossible  not  to  rejoice 
that  we  enter  on  the  fresh  lap  with 
this  good  omen,  that  there  la  amongst 
Ds  a  man  who  can  sUr  In  us  tlie  old 
thrill  and  rouse  us  to  a  sense  of  the 
tragic  beauty,  the  haunting  mystery 
of  life. 

Every  poet  Inherita  as  well  aa 
creates,  reflects  light  as  well  as  emits 
It,  and  this  applies  both  to  the  matter 
and  the  form  of  hia  art.  Mr.  Phllllpa, 
coming  after  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, found  the  existing  standard  of 
verse  for  almost  any  possible  use 
brought  to  a  pitch  so  b'gb  that  in  It 
be  courd  scarcely  better  his  Instructors; 
be  found  poetic  style  fixed,  but  not 
rigid,  an  Instrument  perfected  and 
ready  to  bis  hand.  He  found  also,  aa 
every  poet  does,  two  domains  In  which 
to  adventure.  There  was  flret  a  bewil- 
dering mass  of  material  broken  In  to 
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tlie  purposes  of  poetry:  stories  and 
myths  from  every  age  and  country  told 
already  and  consecrated  to  beauty— 
balf  fanilllar,  yet  ready  to  take  new 
shape  and  new  color  In  the  artist's 
band.  Also  ^bout  bim  there  was  the 
world— huge,  weltering,  Bhapeleee,  In- 
articulate, the  modem  world— ugly,  dla- 
gutsed  and  distorted,  yet  bathed  la  the 
same  air,  thrilled  with  the  same  emo- 
tions as  when  man  came  out  of  Eden. 
Out  of  this  he  might  shape  something; 
but  he  must  rough-hew  It  for  himself. 
That  choice  Is  always  before  every 
poet,  and  the  special  Interest  that  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Pbilltps'B  first  volume 
was  that  he  had  attempted  both  ways. 
His  earliest  work  (It  had  been  pub- 
Ushed  In  1896  In  a  tiny  pamphlet)  was 
the  poem  "Christ  In  Hades,"  a  strange 
blending  of  Christian  and  Pagan  my- 
thos;  for  the  dead  world  which  Jesue 
enters  Is  rather  Hades  as  Virgil  pic- 
tured It  than  any  realm  of  Dante's 
Inferno.  Proserpina  sits  enthroned 
there,  and  the  thrill  of  Christ's  coming 
Is  by  her  mistaken  for  the  advent  of 
Hermes,  calling  her  to  the  upper  world 
when  the  grain  quickens  in  tbe 
ground.  This  new  Orpheus  checks  Ix- 
lon's  wheel,  and  stays  the  labor  of 
Sleyphus;  but  as  he  advances  through 
the  realm  of  shadow,  drawing  the  mul- 
titudes after  him  as  he  drew  them  on 
earth,  one  ghost  meets  him  still  unre- 
leased.  Christ  cannot  free  his  ante- 
type  Prometheus,  the  other  who  took 
upon  himself  grief  in  full  foreknowl- 
edge, suffering  for  the  salvation  of 
others;  and  the  Titan  speaks: 

O  Christ,    canst  thou   a    nail    move 
from  these  feet. 
Thou  who  art  standing  In  snch  love  of 

me? 
Thy  hands  are  too  Uke  mine  to    undo 
these  bonds. 

Thus  the  poet's  Imagination  works, 
combining  old  things  into  new  shapes, 
and  the  Pagan  myth  and  the  Christian 


take  color  each  from  the  other;  but  the 
material  wrought  upon  has  been 
worked  over  by  many  masters.  Every- 
where In  the  poem  tbere  Is  evidence 
of  strong  Imagination  fed  by  memory 
and  the  thoughts  of  other  men.  And 
the  style,  too.  Is  charged  with  reminis- 
cence.   Lines  like  these: 

Toward  bIm  In   faded   purple,    pacing 

came 
Dead  emperors    and    sad,    unflattered 

kings; 

or  this: 

After  him  In  paaslon  swept 
Dead  Asia,  murmuring,  and  the  burled 
North. 

have  unquestionably  the  accent  of 
great  poetry,  but  they  bave  not  the  In- 
dividual accent  The  utterance  Is  a 
large  utterance,  which  has  caught  not 
only  the  actual  beauty  of  words,  but 
tbe  magic  of  suggestion,  the  hint  not 
only  ot  color,  sound,  and  movement, 
but  of  the  spirit  of  things;  yet  It  Is  not 
an  unmistakable  voice.  Reading  these 
lines: 

But  when  he   had    spoken,  Christ    no 

answer  made. 
Upon  bis  bands  In  uncouth  gratitude 
Great    prisoners,    muttering,    fawned; 

behind  them  stood 
Dreadful  suspended  business  and  vast 

life 


one  says  to  oneself,  "So  Milton  might 
have  written."  Throughout  the  poem 
there  prevails  something  of  the  aca- 
demic; some  trace  of  an  art  deliberate- 
ly putting  Itself  to  school;  and  one  rec- 
ognizes that  the  artist  Is  still  experi- 
menting In  metre,  not  always  with 
success.  Infinite  variety  should  be  the 
aim  of  a  writer  In  blank  verse,  yet 
within  certain  limits,  and  a  phrase 
which,  by  its  eflTect  of  hiatas,  would  be 
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condemned,  even  In  prose,  can  never 
be  good  In  verse.  For  example,  tbe 
line 


Umps  and  does  not  merely  drag;  the 
fault  Ilea  not  In  the  Inverted  foot,  but 
In  the  sequence  of  weak  syllables  fol- 
lowing it.  In  short,  the  effect,  de- 
-  signed  no  doubt  to  heighten  the  physi- 
cal suggestion  conveyed  in  the  word 
"yearnlns,"  is  gained  at  a  sacrifice  ui 
true  rhythm.  Worse,  still.  Is  this  In- 
stance: 

Just  as  ft  widower  that  dreaming  holds 
His  dead  wife  In  his  arms,  not  won- 
dering, 
So  natural  it  appears;  then  starting  up 
With  trivial  words  or  even  with  a  jest. 
Realize!  all  the  uncolored  dawn. 
And  near  bis  bead  the  young  bird    In 

the  leaves 
Stirring— not  less,  not  otherwise,  do  we 
Want   Id    this    colorless    country    the 
warm  earth. 

That  is  a  flue  passage  of  finely- varied 
cadence,  utterly  marred  by  one  Intol- 
erable line  which  we  have  italicized. 
The  word  "realizes"  can  only  be 
scanned  as  two  trochees,  and  no  Iam- 
bic line  can  possibly  begin  with  It;  for 
in  iambic  verse  the  total  effect  of  any 
line  must  be  Iambic.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  boldness  of  experiment 
can  only  be  justifled  by  assuming  a 
quickness  of  apprehension  which  the 
ordinary  reader  does  not  possess.  Pros- 
erpina begins  her  speech: 

Then,  stretched  out  her  arms,    she 
said, 
"O  all  fresh  out  of  beautiful  sunllgbt 
Thine  eyes  are  still  too  dazed  to  see  us 
clear." 

'  The  balance  of  the  second  of  these 
lines  demands  that  it  should  be  read 
with  a  pause  npon  the  first  syllable 
and  a  distribution  of  the  accent  on  the 
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last  word  "sunlight,"  which  is  hardly 
natural.  Tet,  for  the  special  emphasis, 
accent  is  needed  upon  the  "light;"  It 
Is  as  though  the  poet  claimed  attention 
for  the  two  parts  of  the  word.  Whether 
this  device  be  or  be  not  admissible 
may  be  argued,  but  It  is  habitual  with 
Ur.  Phillips.  Only  the  other  day  some 
noble  verses  were  pnbllshed  by  him 
on  the  Dreyfus  verdict— an  appeal  to 
the  "Lord  of  Hosts"  for  retribution— 
In  which  this  couplet  occurred: 

We  praise  thy  patience  of  the  growing 

hour. 
Thy  wisdom  gradual  that    brings    the 

flower. 

Plainly  It  would  have  been  easier  to 


But.  presumably,  the  poet  wished  to 
give  to  the  word  "gradual"  a  length 
of  sound  which  it  has  not  in  ordinary 
speech,  and  this  he  secured  by  so  plac- 
ing It  that  the  three  syllables  must  be 
sounded,  and  slowly  sounded,  to  give 
value  to  the  line.  A  more  commend- 
able boldness  with  a  like  object  may 
be  exemplified  from  "Christ  in 
Hades":— 

A  wonderful  stillness  stopped  her;  like 

to  trees 
Motionless  in  an  ecstasy  of  rein. 
So  the  tall  dead  stood  drooping  around 

Christ. 

Nobody  can  stick  at  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  line,  yet  It  Is  entirely  Irregular. 
But  If  It  be  made  regular  by  removing 
the  first  word,  the  stress  Instantly 
falls  on  the  word  "wonderful,"  not 
where  it  Is  needed  on  "stillness."  As  it 
stands,  the  ear  is  grateful,  not  only  for 
a  variation  of  the  cadence,  which  in- 
terrupts but  does  not  derange  the  Iam- 
bic rhythm,  but  also  for  the  Just  em- 
phasis. 
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,  Yet  In  the  aianagement  of  verse  Mr. 
Pblinps  bae  advanced  towards  coa- 
formlt7  ratber  tban  towards  deTlatlon 
from  the  normal.  "Cbriet  la  Hades" 
was  not  a  long  poem,  yet  beside  those 
quoted  tbere  were  a  good  manjr  llaes 
In  It  tbat  defied  the  ordinary  rnlea  of 
scansion;  In  "Marpeesa"  tber«  are 
fewer,  and  none  tbat  cannot  be  defend- 
ed, wblle  In  a  majority  of  Instances 
tbef  are  trtumpbantly  sncceseful;  and 
In  "EndymloD"  (published  last  year  In 
tbe  Nineteenth  Century)  fewer  still. 
3.'bese  three  poems  bave  to  be  consid- 
ered together,  for  tbey  all  conform 
more  or  leaa  to  tbe  common  type;  tbey 
are  Idyls  mi  tbe  model  of  "CBnone;" 
and  If  "Christ  In  Hades"  showed  by 
many  passages  a  goubcIoub  and  de- 
liberate study  of  Milton,  the  other  two 
betray  the  extent  of  tbe  poef  a  debt  to 
TennyeoD.  It  was  in  these  poems, 
working,  as  we  have  said,  with  mate- 
ria] already  subdoed  to  beauty,  where 
tbe  subject  did  not  struggle  against 
blm,  tbat  Mr.  PblUlps  dlqtlayed  bis 
technical  mastery  of  poetic  form.  He 
had  achieved  a  style,  and  tbe  style 
was  bis  own,  but  colored  at  every  turn 
with  Tennyson's  influence.  Like  al- 
most every  artist,  he  came  from  a 
■cbool,  and  tbere  was  no  mistaking 
his  moetet;  but  tbere  was  no  mistak- 
ing, either,  tbe  disciple's  originality. 
In  each  case  tbe  poet's  Imagination 
bod  been  at  work,  adding  beauty  to 
what  was  beautiful  already,  reading, 
as  Tennyson  had  done  before  him,  a 
new  Bigntflcance  Into  the  old  myth, 
"nthonus"  is  more  new  than  old  In 
Its  Import,  and  so  Is  this  "Endymion," 
this  poem  of  tbe  dreamer,  whose  lips 
have  been  touched  by  the  lonely  barren 
spirit  of  night's  beauty;  by  tbe  cold 
orb  tbat  sheds  not  life  but  repose,  not 
light  but  mystery.  If  tbere  Is  sunl^bt 
tbere  must  be  moonshine;  If  Joy  there 
must  be  sorrow;  and  when  the  moon 
stoops  to  earth  for  love,  the  ocean,  un- 
swayed by  her,  rushes  from  Its  limits. 


And  so— as  Mr.  Phillips  reads  the 
l^end— Diana  shines  forever  cold  and 
unwedded;  and  for  those  who  are  of 
her  following  tiiere  is  no  Joy,  but 
dreams;  In  dreams  she  kisses  them; 
tbey  are  lonely,  yet,  strangers  to  no 
sorrow  or-no  joy;  tbe  grief  with  which 
she  touches  them  la 


To  this  poem,  and  to  Endymion's  cry, 


we  have  referred,  not  as  wishing  to 
criticize  what  has  not  yet  been  finally 
issued  Id  book  form,  and  Is  at  present 
open  to  censure  on  many  points  of  de- 
tail, but  because  It  holds,  we  Imagine, 
Mr.  Phillips's  conception  of  tbe  poet's 
soul.  At  all  events,  he  blmaelf  in  his 
work  has  not  only  sought,  but  cele- 
brated, the  Inspiration  of  sorrow.  Tbat 
is  the  central  thought  of  "Marpessa," 
the  idyl  which  tells  bow  "Marpttaa  be- 
ing given  Iter  choice  ^  Zeu*  beticeen  the 
god  Apollo  and  Idat,  a  mortal,  chote 
Idas."  This  poem,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  did  most  to  convince  critics  that 
here,  at  last,  was  a  man  of  whom 
greatness  might  confidently  be  predict- 
ed. If  not  actually  affirmed,  directly 
challenges  comparison  with  "CBnone." 
As  in  "CEnoue,"  so  here  the  arbitra- 
ment was  to  be  decided  at  "the  deep 
mid  nooo."  It  Is  Apollo  who  speaks 
first,  urging  bis  proffer  to  Marpessa. 
She,  being  bom  human,  Is  destined  to 
"taste  of  the  earth  sorrow,"  and  the 
pity  of  It  moves  even  him,  a  "spirit 
sliding  througji  tranquiUlty."  For 
he  cries: 

Thy  life  has  been 
The  history  of  a  fiower  In  the  air 
LlaUe  but  to  breezes  and  to  time. 
As  ricb  and  purposeless  as  Is  the  rose: 
Tby  simple  doom  is  to  be  beantlful— 
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Thee  GcmI  created  but  to  grow.  Dot 
strive. 

And  not  to  BuEFer,  merelr  to  be  sweet. 

The  favorite  of  bis  raluB;  and  tbou,  In. 
deed. 

Lately  npon  tbe  aummer  west  dis- 
closed. 

Here  one  may  pause  Id  tbe  quotation 
to  call  attention  to  the  surpasstag 
beauty  of  tbe  verse  where  tbe  words 
fall  easily  and  Inevitably  Into  their 
places.  "The  history  of  a  flower  In 
the  air"— tbe  line  Is  light  as  a  blossom; 
but  springing  from  that  soft  cadence 
the  verse  gathers  weight  and  majesty, 
a  god's  utterance.  And  everywhere 
there  Is  the  felicity  of  style,  the  "per- 
petual Blight  Innovation"  where  tbe 
word  holds  more  than  a  simple  mean- 


Ttaou,  Indeed, 
Lately   npon  .the   summer   wast   dis- 
closed. 

Tbe  bnd  unfolds,  the  face  opens  upon 
tbe  world  Its  revelation.  That  Is  how 
great  poets  write. 

Then  the  god  paints  tbe  doom  of 
roses  and  the  sadder  fading  of  souls, 
and  against  these  be  sets  his  offer,  a 
partnership  In  tbe  sun's  Joys: 

And  thon  shalt  know  that  flrst  leap  of 

'  Toward  me:    tbe  grateful  upward  look 
of  earth 
Umerging   roseate   from   ber   bath   of 

We  two  In  heaven  dancing— Babylon 
Shall  flash  and  murmur  and  cry  from 

under  as. 
And  Nineveh  catch  Are,  and  at  our  feet 
Be  hurled  with  her  inhabitants,  ami  nil 
Adoring    Asia     kindle     and      hugely 

bloom;— 
We  two  la  heaven  running, — contliieuta 
Shall  lighten,  ocean  unto  ocean  nanb, 
And  rapidly  langb  till  ail  this  worid  la 

warm. 

That  Is  surely  a  triumphant  piece  of 
imagination;  tbe  myth  grows  real,  not 


fantastic.  In  this  vision  of  the  world's 
response  to  !if;ht  And  the  words' 
dance  and  sing  together;  the  verse 
thrills  and  quickens  till  this  passage  of 
pure  fancy  excites  like  a  battle  song. 
Quotation  must  have  a  limit  and  we 
can  give  no  more  of  tbe  god's  pleading,' 
nor  dwell  on  the  speech  of  Idas  calling 
love  to  love.  Yet  this  should  be  said 
here,  that  the  special  skill  of  Mr. 
Phillips  In  sugtCestlDg  beauty  Is  to  rea- 
der not  only  things,  but  the  atmos- 
phere of  things.  It  is  a  point  we  must 
recur  to,  and  here  we  would  only  say 
that,  in  pleading,  Idas  pleads  tbe 
magic  of  Marpessa's  beauty,  all  It 
hints  more  than  all  it  utters. 

Thy  face  remembered  Is   from   other 

worlds, 
It  has  been  died   for,  thongb  I   know 

not  when, 
It  has  been  sung  of,  though  I  know  not 

where. 
It  has  tbe   strangeness  of  the   luring 

West 
And  of  sad  sea  horizons. 

To  this  mystery,  to  this  bouI  of  sad- 
ness In  ber,  Idas  makes  appeal,  and  It 
speaks  in  her  answer.  Reciting  the 
god's  offer.  In  all  humility,  she  comes 
at  last  to  his  crowning  gift  of  immor- 
tality, of  exemption  from  the  haman 
lot;  and  she  claims  tor  herself  ber 
human  completion  In  sorrow; 

Out  of  our  sadness  have  we  made  this 

So  beautiful;  the  sea  sighs  In  our  brain. 
And  In  our  heart  that  yearning  of  the 


To  all  this   sorrow   was  I    horn,    and, 

since 
Out  of  a  bnman  womb  I  came,  I  am 
Not  eager  to  forego  It;  I  would  scorn 
To  elude  tbe  heaviness  and    take  the 

For  pain    came  with    the    sap,  pangs 

with  the  bloom: 
This  Is  tbe  sting,  tbe  wonder. 


That  Is  her  true 


■;  her  claim  to 
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the  human  iDherltance.  But  the  poem 
does  not  stop  tbere,  and  dlrerges  into 
a  paBBage  beautiful  Indeed,  but  agalust 
the  loetc  of  the  theme  when  ahe  pic- 
tures the  life  that  should  be  bers  with 
the  god  when  her  bloom  should  wane, 
and  she  be  forced  to  woo  her  lover: 

Faded,  not  sure  of  thee,  with  desperate 

smiles 
And  pitiful  devices  of  mj  dress 
Or  fashion  of  my  hair;  thou    wouldst 

grow  kind, 
Host  bitter  to  a  woman  that  was  loved. 

Yet  the  eod's  proffer  was  of  an  age- 
less life  such  as  his  own— a  life  always 
at  noontide.  Mr.  FbUllps  has  been  be- 
trayed Into  the  Bin  of  Irrelevancy,  and 
has  wasted  noble  verses  Instead  of  con- 
centrating at  once  upon  the  contrast, 
the  life  that  Is  to  be  hers  with  Idas,  a 
life  paBslng  from  "the  first  sweet  sting 
of  love,"  "the  sweet  that  almost  venom 
was."  Into 

Beautiful  friendship  tried  by  sun    and 

Durable  from  the  daily  dust  of  life. 

And  perhaps  this  wavering  In  the  cen- 
tral conduct  of  the  theme  rather  than 
any  lapse  in  the  quality  of  the  verse 
leads  one  to  think  Marpessa's  speech 
too  long.  Undue  expansion  is  a  fault 
that  Mr.  Phillips  has  leamt  to  avoid. 

So  far,  we  have  written  of  the  work 
about  which  there  are  practically  no 
two  opinions.  A  man  who  does  not 
think  "Marpessa"  good  poetry  must 
have  a  very  singular  standard.  But 
the  case  Is  quite  different  about  the 
other  poems  In  the  first  volume.  As 
for  the  lyrics,  there  Is  not  much  to  be 
Bsld;  almost  alone  amons  recent  poets, 
Mr.  Phillips  Is  at  hla  worBt  in  this 
kind,  and  the  blank  verse  Hues  to  Mil- 
ton, though  fine,  are  not  extraordinary. 
There  remain  two  long  poems,  "The 
Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul"  and  "The 
Wife,"  absolutely  unlike  the  rest.    To 


begin  with,  they  are  written  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  a  metre  which,  we  may 
say  in  passing,  Mr.  Phillips  has  since 
then  bandied  repeatedly  and  with  in- 
creasing success.  But  the  theme  and 
the  treatment  of  the  theme  in  eacb 
case  are  bold  innovation.  In  each 
there  is  narrated  the  tragedy  of  a  life, 
but  a  tragedy  of  the  squalid  life  that 
passes  us  In  the  welter  of  London.  Has 
tragedy  a  right  to  he  song  when  It  la 
the  tragedy  of  the  public-house,  the 
tragedy  of  the  prostitute?  Modem  art 
has  answered  the  question  so  copious- 
ly In  the  affirmative  that  there  Is  i^o 
use  In  debating.  If  a  man  has  vlsloo 
he  will  see;  If  he  has  with  vision  the 
poet's  gift,  he  will  certainly  make  us 
see.  Only,  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  he  sfiaJI  see  deep  enough,  that  his 
revelation  shall  be  sincere.  We  do  not 
blame  even  Swift  for  his  terrible  In- 
sight: we  shudder  and  we  pity  the  eye 
that  could  see  nothing  but  rotteoness. 
Yet  from  a  poet  we  expect  not  the 
vision  of  the  satirist,  but  a  wider  out- 
look that  shall  Bhow  us  ugliness  if  need 
be,  but  only  seen  as  an  offence  against 
beauty,  bo  that  the  vision  of  ugliness 
la  also  a  vision  of  beauty.  The  poet's 
business  Is  not  to  lacerate,  but  to 
quicken,  to  thrill  It  may  be  with  pity 
and  terror,  not  to  madden  with  despair. 
to  wring  somehow'or  other  music  and 
not  discord  out  of  a  brother's  pain.  In 
all  art,  if  It  Is  to  fulfil  art's  function, 
there  must  be  some  element  of  pleas- 
urable emotion;  and  If  a  man  sees  and 
feels  In  the  eyes  of  prostituted  women 
la  the  streets  or  dazed  drunkards  In  a 
tavern  all  the  degradation  of  tlieir 
lives,  every  act  of  the  sickening 
tragedy,  and  sees  no  more  than  that, 
why  should  we  thank  him  for  lending 
to  UB  the  curse  of  his  faculty?  And 
yet,  are  we  to  wish  that  our  poeta 
should  be  deaf  and  blind  to  the  world 
that  Is  at  our  doors,  gaslng  forever  at 
remote  dim  btstorles,  noble  and  un- 
realised  as   far-off   mountain    shapes. 
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llBteDlng  oDly  to  tbe  far-off  i 
lamentations  that  (all  soft  and  dead- 
ened opon  the  ear?  Scarcely  that  One 
can  onlj  demand  that  the  poet's  art, 
which  shows  db  his  own  tIsIod,  should 
Bet  things  In  tbeir  tme  focns  and  not 
resolve  the  universe  Into  one  meaninK- 
leBB  blur  of  pain.  Whether  Mr.  Phillips 
has  succeeded  or  not  we  can  hardlj  de- 
cide, but  there  is  no  question  but  that 
his  attempts  In  these  tragedies  of  mod- 
em life  were  more  sl^flcant  and 
more  original  than  his  saccesBes  In  the 
well-beaten  track.  He  has  faced  the 
ugliest  things  In  life  and  tried  to  make 
them  fall  into  a  harmony.  This  is  how 
he  begins  his  first  poem,  "The  Woman 
with  ft  Dead  Soul:" 

Allured  by  the  dlsastrouB  tavern  light, 

Uabappy  things  flew  In  out  of  the 
night: 

And  ever  the  sad  human  swarm  re- 
turned. 

Some  crazy  fluttering  and  some  half- 
burned. 

It  Is  the  tragedy  of  moths  at  a  candle, 
somehow  more  bearable  when  you  look 
at  It  lite  that,  yet  not  leas  tragic.  And 
among  the  "slow-tasting  bargainers" 
there  was  seen  the  face  that  beyond 
the  rest  appalled  bim,  the  face  of  a 
woman  In  whom  there  was  no  struggle 
either  to  fly  or  to  return: 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  me;  they  had  no 

ray. 
But  stared  like  windows  In  the  peer  of 

So  cold  her  gaze  that  I   bowed  down 

my  head 
Trembling;  It  seemed  to   me   that  she 

was  dead. 

Yet  she  could  speak,  tell  In  her  own 
way  "the  dreadful,  placid  tale:" 

She  with  a  soul  was  bom:  she   felt  It 

leap 
WItbIn  her:    it  could    wonder,    laugh. 

and  weep. 
But  diBmally  as  rain  on  ocean  blear, 
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The  days  upon  that  human  spirit  dear 
Fell;  and  existence  lean.  In  sky   dead 

grey, 
Withholding  steadily  starved  It  away: 
London  Ignored  It  with  deliberate  stare. 
Until  the  delicate  thing  began  to  wear. 
She  felt  It  ailing   for    she    knew    not 

what; 
Feebly  she  wept,  but  she  could  aid  It 

not 
Ah,  not  the  stirring   child  within   the 

womb 
Hath  such  an  urgent  need  of  light  and 

Then  hungry  grew  her  sonl:  she  looked 

around, 
But    nothing    to     allay    that    famine 

found; 
Sba   felt  It  die  a   little  every   dity. 
Flutter  less  wildly,  and    more    feebly 

pray. 
Stiller  It  grew;  at  times  she  felt  It  puU 
Imploring  thinly  something  beautiful. 
And  In  the  night  was  painfully  awake, 
And  struggled  In  tbe  darkness  till  day- 

For  not  at  once,  not  without  any  strife. 
It  died;  at  times  It  started  back  to  lite. 
Now  at  some  angel  evening  after  rain, 
Bullded  like  early  Paradise  again. 
Now  at  some  flower,  or  human  face,  or 

With  silent  tremble  of  Inflnlty, 

Or  at  some  waft  of  fields  in  midnight 
sweet. 

Or  soul  of  summer  dawn  In  tbe  dark 
street 

Slowly  she  was  aware  her  soul  had 
died 

WItbIn  her  body,  for  no  more  It  cried, 

Vexed  her  no  more;  and  now  monoto- 
nous life 

Easily  passed;  she  was  exempt  from 
strife; 

And  from  her  soul  was   willing  to   be 

She  could   not    keep  what    she    could 

never  feed; 
And  she  was  well;    above  or  bliss    or 

Hunger  and  thirst  wore  her  emoMons 

bare. 
For    the    great    stars    consented,    and 

withdrew. 
And  music,    and  the  moon,   greenness 

and  dew. 
Yet  for  a  time  more  heavily  and  slow 
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Sbe  walked,  and  Indolently  worked,  as 

tliougb 
About  with  ber  sbe  could  not  belp  but 

bring 
Wltbln  ber  busy  body  the  dead  tbing. 

That  Is  the  story;  with  what  master- 
Ij  band  the  teller  of  It  Is  sketcbed, 
you  must  read  to  see.  It  la  plain 
enough  that  here  the  Instrument  In  tbe 
poet's  hand  is  severely  taxed;  some  ot 
the  lines  are  obscure,  some  awkward. 
The  tbing  Is  done  roughly,  yet  some- 
bow  It  Is  done,  and  this  woman,  sip- 
ping gin  by  the  bar,  grows  Into  a  tragic 
figure,  though  In  all  ber  life  nothing 
baa  happened  that  can  be  related  as  an 
erent.  Tbe  tragedy  ceases  to  be 
squalid,  and  rises  to  tbe  dignity  of 
calm  sorrow,  bopeless,  If  you  will,  yet 
not  merciless;  the  framer  of  this  crea- 
ture baa  bis  opiates,  and  for  those  less 
unhappy  there  Is  the  beauty  of  the 
world.  There  Is  still  dawn  and  eve- 
ning, sUll  tbe  wonder  of  created  things, 
and  for  those  who  cannot  feel  them 
there  Is  forgetfnlnesa.  What  was  said 
above  must  be  repeated  here;  Mr. 
Phillips  has  caught  In  bis  openmg 
lines  the  tragic  atmosphere  of  this  hu- 
man moth-trap;  yet.  In  a  few  more 
verses  he  renders  tbe  very  spirit  of 
breathing  fields  and  dewy  sky,  and 
thought  of  tbe  one  renders  the  other 
endurable. 

"The  Wife,"  his  other  tragic  Idyl  of 
liondon  streets,  tells  bow  a  woman, 
left  with  her  child  and  her  sick  hus- 
band starving  in  a  bare  garret,  goes 
out  to  sell  herself  for  bread,  and  re- 
turning with  it,  finds  her  man  dead. 
It  is  a  material  tragedy,  as  the  other 
was  spiritual;  tbe  mind  can  conceive 
of  nothing  more  deeply  tragic,  and  tbe 
story  Is  told  with  the  barest  words. 
Here  Is  the  passage  upon  which  one 
would  insist: 


And  softly,    "JUotber,    take    me    with 

you!"  cried; 
For  he  would  run  beside  her.  clasping 

tight 
Her  band,  and  lag   at   every    window 

bright. 
Or  near  some  stall   t>eneath   tbe  wild 

gas-flare 
At  the    dim    fruit  In    ghostly    bloom 

would  stare. 
Toward  him  sbe  turned,  and  felt  her 

t>osom  swell 
Wildly:   be  was  so  young  almost   she 

fell; 
Yet  took  blm  up  and  to  allay  Ms  cries 
Smiled  at  him  with  her  lips,  not  wtUi 

her  eyes. 
Then  laid  him  down;  away  ber  hand 

she  snatched. 
And  DOW  with  streaming  face  tbe  door 

unlatched. 


Everything  Is  reduced  to  tbe  baldest 
statement,  and  by  deliberate  choice 
the  physical  fact  Is  Insisted  on  with 
unrelenting  vision.  Once  we  think  the 
method  betrays  Mr.  Fhllllps— the  touch 
Intended  to  convey  tbe  women's  hur- 
ried, stooping  gestnre  Is  hardly  plain 
enough— and  once  It  Is  worthy  of 
Dante,  in  tbe  line — 

Smiled  at  him  with  her  lips,  not  with 
her  eyes. 

In  tbe  passage  which  follows  tbe 
metre  breaks  Into  octo-syllablcs,  and 
the  writer  strains  language  and  gram- 
mar desperately  In  bis  effort  to  render 
tbe  strange  drift  of  human  beings  Id 
tbe  gaslit  Strand.  Into  which  the  wom- 
an passes  on  her  dreadful  going  out, 
and  her  more  dreadful  return.  Then 
comes  the  worst  artistic  mistake  with 
which  we  have  to  charge  Mr,  PblUIps. 
■To  the  inevitable  brutality  of  bis  sub- 
ject he  adds  wanton  brutality  of  words 
and  ideas: 


But  at  tbe  door  a  moment  did  she  quail,  with    ber    right   arm     the   door    she 

Hearing  ber  little  son  behind  her  wall;  pushed, 

Who,  waking,  stretched  bis  arms   out  And  to  the  dead  tbe  vM<m  rushed. 

to  her  wide,  But  at  the  sight  so  deeply  was  she  torn. 
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She   babbled    to   talm   like   one   latelr 

born; 
And  Borrowtui  dim  sonnds  about  bim 

made, 
That  were    not   apeecb:    at   last    sbe 

grew  afraid. 
"He  Is  not  dead!"  ebe  cried,  "I'll  tblnk 

It  notl 
I  shall  go  mad  to  see  mj  darling  rot 
I  cannot  imagine,  O  my  Father,  God, 
That  thla  kind  band  will  raonlder  lo 

the  clod  I 
Dead!    Is  be  dead?    But  I    will   And 

blm  fast, 
I'll  catch  bis  spirit  np  upon  the  blast 
We  bare  been  so  long  together,  much 

bare  known, 
And  old  frleodB  oat  of  sadness  hare 

we  grown. 

The  whole  of  tbat  ts  111  written.  Vio- 
lent almost  tnrgid,  and.  In  our  Judg- 
ment false.  What  follows  makes 
amends  when  the  woman,  Uke  a 
stranger,  makes  "meek  advances"  to 
her  own  child,  weeps  over  him,  and 
pours  out  to  bis  baby-eara  her  sorrow, 
thinking  over  past  days,  till  nature 
works  upon  her  Its  terrible  and  sooth- 
ing compulsion;  thougb  tn  the  last  line 
again  the  dreadful  nakedness  of  phrase 
staaips  the  unspeakable  tragedy: 

So  the  mild  beauty  of  old  happiness 

Wandered  Into  her  mind  with  strange 
distress, 

Till  slowly  with  tbe  gathering  light,  lo 
Life 

Came  back  on  her;  Desire  and  Dust 
and  Strife; 

Tbe  huge  and  various  world  with  mur- 
mur grand. 

Time  had  begun  to  touch  her  with  soft 

And    sacred    passing    hours    witb   all 

things  new. 
Divine  forgetfulness  and  falling  dew. 
Then  hunger    fell  on   her;    she    set   a 

plate; 
Mother  and  child   that   food   togetber 

ate. 

Tbe  volume  of  poems  then  showed 
npon  tbe  whole,  one  would  say,  an  ar- 
tist   with    finperfect    but    Increasing 


technical  mastery;  an  Imagination, 
even  in  the  region  of  pure  fancy,  aa 
In  tbe  Btm-god's  speech,  always  fed 
with  reality,  not  constructing  dreams 
ffl  coMio,  but  vivlfled  with  the  processes 
of  life;  and  a  mind  not  merely  serious, 
but  tragic  In  Its  cast,  drawn  to  tbe  eonl 
of  sorrow  In  things,  apprehending  to 
tbe  uttermost  tbe  desperate  Issues  of 
human  existence.  There  was  ripe 
work  and  there  were  crudities;  but 
everywhere  there  was  the  strong  sap 
of  a  new  growth.  Since  then  have  ap- 
peared stray  poems  exhibiting  the 
same  genius  and  the  same  imperfec- 
tion. Now,  there  la  published  what  Is 
a  new  thing  In  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land since  tbe  days  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  friends;  a  play  written  In  close 
conformity  with  stage  requirements, 
whlcb  Is,  In  every  respect,  a  poem. 
And  It  Is  cm  the  strength  of  tbls  work 
that  we  are  bold  not  to  predict  but 
claim  tor  Mr.  Phillips  a  place  among 
tbe  really  great  names  In  English 
poetry.  The  story  Is  that  of  Olovannl 
Malateata,  tyrant  of  Bimlnl,  who  mar- 
ried Francesca,  daughter  to  Polenta 
of  Ravenna.  As  Arthur  sent  Lancelot 
so  Glovaunl  sent  his  brother  Paolo  to 
bring  home  hla  brld6;  and  the  new 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere  fell  under  the 
old  fate.  Drawn  together  against  their 
will.  Giovanni  found  tbem  In  each 
other's  arms,  and  stabbed  tbem  eodem 
^tu,  eodem  gladio.  For  the  rest  Dante 
tells  tbeir  story  In  the  moat  famous 
passage  of  all  poetry,  ancient  or  mod- 
em. It  was.  Indeed,  a  bold  man  who 
dared  to  handle  again  In  verse  that 
scene  of  the  lovers  reading  from  one 
book;  and  tbe  highest  thing  we  can 
say  of  Mr.  Phllllpa  Is  that  he  stands 
Justified  of  bis  daring. 

The  scene  opens  In  tbe  dark  hall  of 
tbe  Malateeta  cattle  where  Giovanni, 
tbe  warrior-atatesman,  dark,  fierce, 
and  humped  like  Richard,  waits  for  his 
bride.  Among  tbe  attendants  stands 
chief  a  personage  whom  Mr.  Phillips 
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has  fuveated— LucreslB.  degl'  OnesU, 
Giovanni's  klnsffoman— ouce,  as  It 
seems  hinted,  something  nearer  tlian 
that— but  for  years  the  ruler  ol  his 
bonsehold.  Giovanni  speaks  first  In 
words  that,  from  the  earliest  srllable, 
stamp  the  Ironf  of  the  scene.  For  this 
Is  a  storjr  whose  ending  all  the  world 
knows,  and  we  come,  as  thejr  did  Id 
Greece,  to  watch  the  poet  nnfold  IL 
The  opening  word  Is  "Peace,"  and  the 
sncceeding  lines  take  np  the  Irony: 

Peace  to  this  house  of   Blminl,  hence- 
forth. 
Kinsmen,   although  the    Obibelline    Is 

fallen. 
And  lies  oat  on  the  plains  of  Trentola, 
Still  we  have  foes  nntrampled,  waver- 
ing friends. 
Therefore,  on  victory  to  set  a  seal. 
To-day  1  take  to  wife  Ravenna's  child. 
Daughter  of  great  Polenta,  our  aHy, 
Between  us  an  indissoluble  bond. 

The  Hues  move  stately  and  stiff)  this 
is  no  marriage  hymn.  And  while  Gio- 
vanni speaks,  the  chains  fall  at  the 
gate— for  this  bouse  Is  a  fortress  or  a 
dungeon  —  a  door  opens,  sunlight 
streams  Into  the  dark  place,  and  down 
the  ray  comes  P90I0  leading  Francesca 
by  the  hand.  She  kneels  to  her  hus- 
band, be  raises  her.  and  her  face  Is  dis- 
closed from  the  veil.  The  battered 
statesman,  "beat  with  many  blows, 
death-pale  with  gushing  of  much 
blood,  and  deaf  with  war,"  speaks  to 
her  and  to  the  assembly  of  himself  and 
of  his  Bride,  "hither  all  dewy  from  her 
convent  fetched."  It  is  essential  to  vis- 
ualize tbis  scene,  for  the  restraint 
wblch  throughout  Mr.  Phillips  ob- 
serves bids  him  leave  the  contrast  of 
youth  and  age,  sunlight  and  prison- 
house,  to  speak  for  Itself.  Then  the 
girl,  too,  unfolds  her  story: 

My  lord,  my  father  gave  me  to  you:  I 
Am  innocent  as  yet  of  this  great  life; 
My  only  care  to  attend  the  holy  bell. 
To  sing,  and  to  embroider  curiously: 


The  poet  Is  not  lavishing  ornament; 
the  last  line  is  on  Image  beautiful  In 
itself,  but  cut  down  to  the  barest  limit 
of  suggestion.  Giovanni  calls  his 
cousin,  tbe  woman  "widowed  and 
childless"  who  "has  ruled  till  now 
this  fort  of  soldiers— a  rough  hostelry," 
and  bids  his  bride  take  counsel  of  her. 
And  so  the  bride  Is  brought  home;  her 
waiting  woman  leaves  her  with  a  last 
word: 


Yet,  before  they  go,  Giovanni  speaks, 
holding  his  bride  by  the  hand  before 
them  all: 

Tet  one  word  more— be  sure 
That,  though  I  sheathe  the  sword,  I  am 

not  tamed.  , 
What  I  have  snared.  In  that  I  set  my 

teeth 
And  lose  with  agony. 

And  as  he  speaks,  Lucresla  interrupts 
him;  In  the  passion  of  bis  thought  he 
has  gripped  the  girl's  baud  till  the 
tears  stand  in  her  eyes.  It  is  an  ugly 
omen.  All  depart  except  the  central 
three,  and  Giovanni's  first  word  Is  of 
affairs.  Delegates  from  Pesaro  expect 
his  Instant  decision  on  the  matter  of 
some  disputed  tax,  so  with  a  word  ot 
excuse  he  leaves  his  bride  tor  one 
more  moment  with  his  brother— with 
the  youth  who  has  borne  her  company, 
and  whom  she  does  not  fear.  Instantly 
there  comes  a  change.  She  shivers 
like  a  trapped  beast— as  Cassandra 
started  and  shivered  when  she  entered 
tbe   house   of     tbe   Atrldie— and    she 

O  Paolo, 
Who  were  Ihey  that  have  lived  within 
these  walls? 
Paolo.    Why  do  you  ask? 
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Franc,  It  la  Dot  sign  of  sound. 

Only  It  seemeth  difficult  to  breathe; 
It  la  as  though  I  battled  with  this  air. 

The  bouse  has  Its  own  atmosphere, 
&nd  though  she  brouKht  ber  suiillgbt 
Into  tbe  dark,  the  dark  1b  about  It, 
strangling  It;  and  she  feara,  not  know- 
ing what  she  fears— bardlr  knowing 
what  It  1b  to  fear.  She  1b  more  child 
than  woman;  she  has  not  known  the 
Initiation  of  grief,  and  to  Paolo's  ques- 
tion—"You  are  not  sad?"— she  an- 
swers: 

What  is  It  to  be  sad? 
Nothing  hath  grieved  me  yet  but  an- 
cient woes, 
Sea  perils,  or  some  long-ago  farewell, 
Or   the   last    sunset  cry    of    wounded 

kings. 
I  have  wept  but  on  the  pages  of  a  book. 
And  I  have  longed  for  sorrow  of  my 
own. 

He  replies  to  her  with  kind  words, 
and  bids  ber  Joy  of  her  tranquillity. 
For  himself,  that  night  he  must  be 
gone.  And  with  the  word  comes  her 
Initiation,  the  fTrst  hint  of  Borrow.  She 
will  not  have  him  go;  she  Is  "but  a 
child,"  not  yet  used  to  her  "grave  place 
and  duty:" 

Can   we    not   play    together  a     brief 

while? 
Stay  then  a  little. 

But  before  he  can  answer  Giovanni 
enters,  and  in  every  word  spoken  there 
Is  again  the  double  meaning— 'hidden 
from  him  who  speaks,  menacing  to  the 
hearer;— 

Stand  either  aide  of  me— you  whom  I 

I'd  have  you  two  as  dear  now  to  each 

other 
As  both  of  you  to  me.    We  are.  Pran- 

A   something    more   than    brothers- 
fiercest  friends; 
Concordia  was  our  mother  named,  and 
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Is  but  one  heart,  one   honor,  and  one 

Any  that  came  between  us  I  would  kill. 
Franc.    Sir.  I  will  love  bim:    Is  he 
not  my  brother! 

So  she  replies  in  her  Ignorance;  but 
you  are  to  conceive  that  an  actor  will 
make  It  apparent  bow  far  from  Igno- 
rant is  Paolo  of  the  peril  about  blm. 
And  when  Franceaca  la  summoned  by 
ber  tirewoman,  Paolo  speaks  at  once 
to  Giovanni.  "I'll  say  farewell  to- 
night." But  bis  brother  remonstrates. 
Surely  there  is  some  mystery,  and 
none  yet  has  been  between  themi 
Bagerly  be  piles  bis  questions  till  a 
thought  comes: 

Ah,  some  lady  you  beheld 

There  at  Baveuna  In  Francesca's  train! 

Was  It  not  BO? 

Paolo.        Drge  me  no  more  to  words. 

aiov.    What  woman  draws  you  thus 

away  from  me? 
Paolo.     No  woman,    brother,   draws 

me  from  this  house. 
Oiov.     You  like  not    then    my    mar- 
riage!—but,  Indeed, 
No  marriage  can  dissolve  the  bond  be- 
Here    you   are    free  as    ever  in   tbe 

house- 
Once  more,  what  Is  the  reason  of  your 
going? 
Paolo.    Brother,  'tis  nothing  that  has 
chanced,  but  rather 
That  which  may  chance,  If  here  I  am 
detained. 
Oiov.     Darker,  and    yet    more    dark. 
Now  Bpeak  It  out 

Then  the  fierce  temper  which  Gio- 
vanni baa  already  avowed— the  vio- 
lence that  showed  Its  teeth  when  he 
held  the  girl's  bands— breaks  out,  and 
to  save  a  quarrel  Paolo  yields.  And 
80  the  toils  close  about  the  victims— 
on  the  one  that  sees,  and  on  the  two 
that  are  blind.  But  now  there  enters 
on  the  scene  the  one  actor  who  is  not 
merely  the  sport  of  fate— who  forces 
the  issue—the  "bitter,  barren  woman" 
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Lncrezla.  8he  comes  to  GloTannl 
BeemiDgl^  to  bid  him  Joy.  really  to 
rouse  fiU  fear,  tu  a  speech  that  tells 
of  first  love  with  a  woman's  memory 
of  her  owa  dreams: 

O  beware 
This  child  yet  scarce  annke  apon   the 

Dread  her  first  ecstasy  If  one  should 

That  should  appear  to    her    ball-open 

Wonderful  as  a  prince  from  fairyland, 
Or  venturing  through   forests    toward 
her  face. 

Instantly  the  wild  beast  In  him  rises 
to  defend  Us  prey;  and,  onder  show  of 
calming,  she  spurs  him,  goads  him 
with  the  phrase,  "Toutb  goes  towards 
youth,"  and  hints  of  his  "monnded 
back  and  snllen  gait,"  till  the  man 
tnms  and  cries  ont  upon  her  bitterness. 
And  In  the  intimacy  of  that  fierce 
word-play  tlie  brooding  thought  of  her 
life  suddenly  forms  Itself  Into  speech— 
ttie  first  great  speech  of  the  play.  "Bit- 
terness—am  I  bitter!"— she  Olngs  the 
worn  in  his  face. 

How  else!   my  husband  dead   and 

childless  left. 
My  thwarted  woman  thoughts  have  In- 
ward turned. 
And  that   vain  milk  like  add  in   me 

eats. 

.   .   .  Does  great  Qod 
Expect  I  shall  clasp  air  and  kiss  the 

wind 
For  ever?  And  the  budding  cometh  on, 
The  bu^eonlng,    the   cruel   flowering: 
At  night  the  quickening  splash  of  rain, 

at  dawn 
The  muffled  call  of  birds,  how  like  to 

babes! 
And  I  amid  these    sights  and   sounds 

must  starve — 
I,  with  so  much  to  give,  perish  of  thrift, 
Omitted  by  his  casual  dew. 

(Hw.  WeU,  well, 

Tou  are  spared    much:    children    can 

wring  the  heart. 
iMCr.     Spared!    to  be  spared  what  T 

was  born  to  have! 


I  am  a  woman,  and  this  very  flesh 
Demands  its  natural  pangs.  Its  rightful 

throes, 
And  I  implore  with    vehemence  these 

pains. 

If  that  Is  not  great  poetry,  what  Is? 
And  the  speech  goes  on;  the  woman's 
soul  reveals  Itself,  not  seeking  to  con- 
ceal her  hatred,  the  peril  and  the  men- 
ace that  are  in  her:— 

It  Is  such  souls  as  mine  that  go  to  swell 
The  childless  cavern  cry  of  the  barren 


Tbere,  at  last.  Is  set  before  us  the  ac- 
tor with  a  motive,  the  spring  of  fate's 
engine.  But— for  Mr.  Phillips  clings 
to  the  outline  of  the  story  as  related 
in  the  Italian  book,  which  tells  of  an 
astrologer's  prediction— there  is  other 
food  to  Qiovannl's  passion  of  Jealousy. 
The  blind  old  woman  who  has  been  bit 
foster-mother  demands  to  see  him,  &nd 
she,  too,  feels  the  strange  commotion, 
the  troubled  atmosphere  of  the  house: 

Ah,  but  a  Juice  too  pure  hath  now  been 

poured 
In  a  dark  ancient  wine,  and   the   cup 

seetbea. 

As  he  holds  her  she  shivers  as  Fran- 
ceses had  shivered.  She  fears  for  him, 
for  the  man  once  mailed  and  Impene- 
trable, who  has  now  taken  Into  his  life 
this  "strange,  soft  thing,"  and  grows 
at  once  vulnerable.  While  she  broods 
upon  ber  fear,  the  dark  eyes  tiegln  to 
see  two  Bitting  In  an  arbor- bis  vrlfe 
and  another.  Bnt  as  he  tears  the 
words  from  ber  stammering  lips  she 
checks;  "the  face  was  dim;"  only  this 
she  can  tell  him— In  words  dark  as 
night  to  him,  plain  to  the  listener:— 

He  shall  be 
Not  far  to  seek:    yet  perilous  to  find: 
Unwillingly  he   comes    a-woolng;    she 
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DnwlUlnglj'  I0  wooed:   yet   shall   tbey 
His  kiss  was  on  ber  lips  ere   she  was 


As  be  stUl  questions  a  sound  breaks 
in  OD  tbem.  "What  Is  that  sound?" 
sbe  asks,  and  be  answers,  "My  mar- 
riage trumpets." 

So  the  flrst  act  closes  with  a  last 
touch  of  the  tragic  Irony.  One  may 
cavil,  perhaps,  at  the  scene  of  second 
sight;  yet  the  episode  is  In  the  story, 
and  enough  belief  In  the  possibility 
of  such  vision  lingers  or  revives  to 
Justify  ita  Introduction  on  the  stage; 
and  the  old  blind  nurse  might  be  a 
figure  scarcely  less  effective  In  her  way 
than  even  Cassandra. 

Id  the  second  act  the  net  closes,  and 
the  victims  know  themselves  meshed. 
Paolo  urges  his  going,  yet  QlovBDnl 
has  a  new  reason  why  be  should  stay. 
He  has  been  warned  of  peril  to  Fran- 
ceaca,  and  since  be  himself  must  short- 
ly be  absent  on  affairs— for  the  trouble 
grows  fast  In  Pesaro— who  shall  de- 
fend FrancescB  like  Paolo  from  this 
peril,  this  dread  of  "one  stealing  In  to 
woo  ber?"  But  the  more  Olovannl 
urges,  the  more  strongly  Paolo  recoils. 
Then  the  elder  brother,  summoned 
fiway  himself,  bids  Francesca  plead 
for  bim,  and  she  In  her  Innocent  Igno- 
rance tortures  the  man  with  pretty  en- 
treaties, till  be  breaks  out  upon  her 
with  words  "sweet,  but  dark."  Vague- 
ly she  knows  her  power  over  him;  in- 
nocently she  tries  It;  till  at  last  be  tears 
himself  away,  and  she  is  left  to  her 
thoughts,  the  mystery  of  ber  own 
magic  As  she  questions  In  the  glass 
with  her  own  face— 


eof  V 


e  to 


her  maid  comes  In,  and  with  a  brief 
.  «zcbange  of  words— but  all  this  scene 
la  the  most  exquisite  poetry— the  trutb 
is  flashed  on  her; 
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'Siia.  He  Is,  my  lady. 

Your  husband's  brother. 

Fra<M.  O,  I  had  not  thougbt, 

I  had  not  thought— I  have  sinned  and 
I  am  stained. 

And  so  she  has  ber  answer.  Now 
sorrow  comes;  she  Is  awake,  a  woman 
now,  bloasomlug  Into  the  fulness  of 
her  l^anty,  and  her  dark  husband, 
returning,  can  scarcely  take  his  fin- 
gers out  of  her  bright  hair.  Yet  she 
leaves  him,  and  on  the  Instant  he  Is 
a  prey  again  to  bis  fears,  and  to  Ln- 
crezla,  who  sowed  them,  he  Imparts 
the  crop.  She,  quick  on  the  scent, 
pauses,  hovers  tor  a  moment  over 
blind  Angela's  words,  then  swoops 
upon  their  meaning.  But  It  Is  gradu- 
ally and  by  slow  steps  that  she  leads 
him  on  to  the  narrowing  of  the  circle 
till  the  name  Is  on  his  lips,  yet  be 
shrinks  from  uttering  It  till  she  drives 
hlm:- 

t 

Giovanni,  who  shall  set  a  shore  to  love? 
When  bath  It  ever  swerved  from  death, 

or  when 
Hath  It  not  humed  away  all  barrlera. 
Even  dearest  ties  of  mother  and  of  son. 
Even  of  brotbersT— 
Ofoo.  (ml£lnp  A«r  arm).    Is  It  Paolo? 

Then  the  strong  man,  sbaben  with  bis 
pity  and  rage,  falls  Into  a  fit.  but 
awakens  with  the  cry; 


And  he,  too.  Is  now  a  worker  with 
fate,  not  a  passive  victim.  Yet,  one 
obstacle  remains.  Paolo  is  gone— gone 
with  tns  troop  of  horse;  but  at  a  way- 
side inn  the  troop  is  baited.  Just  clear 
of  Blmlnl,  and  here  there  passes  a 
scene  In  prose  of  a  curious  ringing 
quality,  with  a  drinking  song  Qiat 
could  hardly  be  bettered  for  Its  pur- 
pose here;  the  spirit  of  recklessness  is 
in  It  The  soldiers  are  bidding  tbeir 
girls  good-bye;  they  have  come  thus  far 
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together,  but.  with  laugbter  and  not 
without  tragic  tears,  they  part.  The 
men  march  out,  dnd  their  officers  enter; 
with  them  Paolo,  whose  eyes  can  look 
only  down  the  straight  road  to  Rimini. 
Hta  comrades  rally  bim  on  his  sadness; 
he  Is  apt  to  quarrel,  but  they  leave 
him,  and  he  stays  to  fight  the  losing 
battle  against  bis  heart.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  drums  passing  stir  him,  and 
he  makes  to  follow  the  soldiers,  yet 
cannot  One  way  alone  remains,  "a 
straight  path  to  the  dark." 

And  they  that  find  me  dead   shall   lay 

me  down, 
Beautiful  as  a  sleeper  at  her  feeL 

Thus  the  escaping  quarry  is  herded 
back  Into  the  trap,  and  the  net  la 
drawn. 

So  far,  setting  aside  Lucrezla's 
speech— and  even  that  Is  germane  to 
the  matter— not  a  word  has  been 
spoken  that  does  not  advance  tite  ac- 
tion, escept  the  drinking  scene  of  the 
soldiers,  deliberately  thrown  In  to  re- 
lieve, for  a  moment,  the  Increasing 
gloom.  And  the  third  act  opens  with 
another  passage  where,  for  a  moment, 
life  is  at  play,  though  In  a  sinister 
shadow.  In  the  apothecary's  shop  at 
nightfall  girls  are  buying  and  a  girl  Is 
selling  love  philtres  and  drugs  against 
love.  But  darkness  comes  quick,  the 
doors  close,  and  the  apothecary  Paid 
comes  In  to  send  his  daughter  from 
her  play  with  the  cosmetics  that  she 
Is  applying  to  her  pretty  face.  Then 
comes  a  knock,  and  a  man  enters 
masked—not  Paolo  but  Qlovanol.  He, 
too,  lias  come  for  a  drug— "some 
dreamy  potion  that  can  enthral  a  wom- 
an's wandering  heart."  As  they  de- 
bate upon  Pulcl's  offers,  another  knock 
comes;  Giovanni  hides  himself.  The 
door  is  gently  anbarred,  and  from  the 
night  Paolo  enters.  He  flings  down 
his  purse  on  the  counter,  demanding 
In  exchange 


Some  drug 
Ttiat  can  fetch  down  on  us  the  eternal 

sleep 
Anticipating  the  slow  mind  of  God. 

And,  under  cover  of  desire  to  know 
the  purpose  for  which  the  poison  Is 
needed,  the  old  man  draws  from  bim 
bis  confession— the  frank  speech  of 
one  unknown,  having  no  more  concern 
with  life,  to  one  who  neither  knows 
nor  cares.  And  Glovanol,  half  shroud- 
ed In  the  darkness,  hears,  and  Is  silent 
while  the  desperate  lover  goes  again 
Into  the  dark,  and  the  poison  merchant 
follows  him,  fearing  lest  he  should  kill 
himself  at  the  very  door.  So  G4ovannl 
Is  alone,  torn  between  his  love,  his 
pity,  and  his  dreadfnl  relief.  In  this 
hasty  analysis  of  the  action  one  cannot 
Indicate  the  poetry.  But  for  an  actor 
who  could  act  surely  there  should  be 
a  wonderful  occasion  in  this  scene  of 
silence;  for  even  when  Giovanni  steps 
into  the  light,  and  exchanges  phrases 
with  the  old  man,  he  is  really  silent. 
crushing  down  a  cry  In  his  throat 

The  second  scene  is  laid  outside  the 
Malatesta  Castle,  In  a  lane  divided  by 
a  wall  from  the  garden,  and  to  this 
point  Paolo  is  drawn  like  a  homing 
pigeon.  On  to  the  garden  Francesca'a 
window  looks;  If  he  die.  It  must  be 
near  her;  more  than  that— 

At   least   I    must   behold   her    before 

death. 
And  go  straight  from  her  face  Into  the 

So  through  the  postern  he  passes 
Into  the  garden.  Quick  on  bis  heels 
come  two  couriers,  rousing  the  house- 
hold with  urgent  news  for  Giovanni, 
and  while  they  still  seek,  the  Prince 
himself  enters,  treading  the  .same 
stralgh't  way  from  Pulcl's  house  to  his 
bride's  chamber.  By  torchlight  be 
reads  the  message:  "Pesaro  Is  risen; 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost"  Another 
messenger;  San  Arcangelo  Is  ready  to 
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break  out  What  should  detain  him 
now}  He  ha«  no  more  to  fear;  his  hid- 
den foe  18  dead  or  dying,  and  so  be 
hastens  out  to  mount  and  ride,  while 
Paolo  wanders  la  the  dark  gBrden;  and 
thither  the  scene  shifts.  It  Is  the  still 
hour  between  night  and  day,  and  Frah- 
cesca,  sleepless  with  the  new  torment 
In  her  blood,  wanders  out  Into  the  cool- 
ness, and  with  her  Nlta  bearing  a 
lamp.  She  sets  It  In  the  arbor,  and 
leaves  her  mistress  to  read  herself  Into 
quiet.  As  Francesca  beflns  to  read 
Paolo  enters,  and  from  this  prelnde 
ttae7  pass  Into  a  scene  which  Is  the 
emotional  centre  of  the  plar.  a  scene 
where  Mr.  Phillips,  borrowing  from 
Dante,  makes  what  be  borrows  his 
own.  One  cannot  quote  the  whole, 
and  it  must  not  be  mutilated;  but  It 
tells  how.  In  tbe  simplest  and  most 
natural  way,  the  speech  between  them 
—the  strange,  tbrllllng  speech  where 
every  word  has  Its  echo,  where  the 
true  speech  Is  that  which  Is  not  spoken 
—turns  upon  the  book  she  holds,  and 
they  Bpeak  of  the  story  and  those  "fa- 
mona  and  unlucky  names"  of  Lancelot 
and  Guinevere.  And  from  the  answer- 
ing melody  of  their  own  words  they 
pass  to  another  antlphony,  where  be 
reads  till  his  voice  breaks,  and  she 
takes  up  the  readluff;  but  her  eyes  fill 
and  swim,  and  he  once  mote  reads, 
till  at  the  close— the  dtttato  ri«o— words 
fail,  and  they  kiss. 

Two  days  pass  before  tlje  next  act. 
Giovanni  returns  stained  and  trium- 
phant from  his  descent  on  Pesaro.  but 
looking  In  the  eyes  of  men  at  the  gate 
for  some  tidings  that  are  kept  back. 
They  huddle  together  before  hie  fierce 
gaze  and  questioning,  bat  no  word  can 
be  drawn  from  them.  He  cannot  un- 
derstand. ("Lies  he  so  quiet  that  none 
has  found  hlmr')  and  be  sends  for 
Lucrezla.  "What  news  at  home?"  be 
asks,  and  she  answers,  "Paolo  Is  re- 
turned." For  an  instant  he  Is  struck 
dumb;  then  be  masters  himself.  Paolo 


has  "crept  back  like  a  thief  Into  the 
bouse,"  and  he  will  be  "wary  of  this 
creeping  thing:" 

Ob,  I  have  no  emotion  now,  no  blood. 
No  longer    I   postpone  nor   fight   this 

I  see  that  It  must  be,  and  I  am  grown 
Tbe  accomplice  and  the  Instrument  of 

Fate, 
A  bladel    a  knife!    no  more. 

Yet  he  will  not  "rashly  kill."  But  how 
to  take  them  In  each  other's  embrace, 
and  "stab  them  there  enfolded  and  en- 
twined!" The  woman's  cunning 
prompts  htm.  Let  bim  give  out  that 
this  is  only  a  moment's  pause  In  tbe 
war,  that  the  camp  calls  him  back; 
then,  leaving  the  lovers  In  this  fancied 
security,  watch,  take,  and  kill.  And 
be  acta  accordingly;  Franceaca,  aent 
for,  enters.  He  tells  her  he  must  be 
gone  again,  and  commends  her  to 
Paolo,  but  In  words  where  his  bitter- 
ness pierces  through: 

Loyal  be  Is  to  me,  loyal  and  true. 
He  has  also  a  gaiety  of  mind 
Which  I  have  ever  lacked:  he  is  besides 
More  suited  to  your  years,  can  sing  and 

play. 
And  has  the  art  long  hours  to  entertain. 

s  In  a  moment 


Yet,  as  he  goes,  he  ti 
of 


Come   here.    Francesca,    kiss    me— yet 

You  put  your  lips  up  to  me  like  a  child. 

'Tla  not  so  long  ago  I  was  a  child, 

she  cries,  then  seizing  him,  implores 
him  not  to  leave  her;  there  are  terrors 
In  tbe  house,  dreadful  faces  of  "tbe 
dead  who  smile"— she  dare  not  be 
alone.  He  bids  her— relenting  as  It 
should  seem  for  an  instant— take  some 
one  to  sleep  with  her,  Lucrezla  or  Nlta; 
yet  she  cllnga  to  him;  but  he  shakes 
her  off,  and  the  two  women  are  left 
alone.    Then,  suddenly,  the  plot  takes 
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a  new  turn,  quite  unlooked  for.  yet 
quite  natural  and  barmonloQS  with  tbe 
opening.  Franceeca  bide  Lucresla  He 
with  her  that  night,  and  the  older 
woman  consents  cannlDgly,  but  goes 
about  her  Inaldlous  purpose.  Frances- 
ca  Is  lonelr:  wby  not  seek  companr? 
Paolo,  too,  seems  sick  for  companion- 
ship.  But  the  bunted  thing  turns: 

Ob,  wb7  so  eager? 
Where  would  all  those  about  me  drive 

me?   First 
Mj  husband  earnestly  to  Paolo 
Commends  me;  and  now  you  must  call 

him  In. 
(FiMlv)  Where  can  I  look  for  ptty? 

snd  with  a  flash  of  divination  she  ap- 
peals to  the  mother-longing  of  the 
childless  woman: 

I  have  no  mother:  let  me  be  your  cblld 
To-nlgbt:  I  am  so  utterly  alone! 
Be  gentle  with  me;  or  If  not.  at  least 
Let  me  go  home;  this  world  is  dtfflcnlt 
0,  think  of  me  as  of  a  lltUe  child 
That  looks   Into   your  face   and   asks 

yonr  band. 
(Ltimtita  aoftly  touehet    Franoaoa't 

Aalr.) 
Why  do  you  touch  my  head?    Why  do 

you  weep? 
I  would  not  pain  you. 

Lucr.  Ah,  Francesca!    You 

Have  toncbed   me   where   my   life   Is 

quivering  most 
I  have  no  child,  and  yet  It  I  had  borne 


So  tbe  hunter  Is  now  the  defender; 
but  the  meshes  are  woven  and  must  be 
undone.  Giovanni  must  be  found,  and 
from  tliat  moment  Lncrezia  leaves  her 
newly-discovered  love  and  goes  to  seek 
and  to  turn  aside  the  slayer.  So,  striving 
to  combat  fate,  she  works  with  It,  for 
Francesca  Is  left  alone.  Nlgbt  ts  draw- 
ing on;  she  paces  la  her  chamber,  and 
ber  unrest  Is  evident  even  to  NIta,  so 
plain  that  the  maid  offers   her  own 


coarse  counsel.  Why  should  Frances- 
ca fref?  It  Is  so  easy  tor  a  woman  to 
humor  an  old  man,  and  yet  to  take  her 
pleasure.   Francesca  answers   ber: 

0  NIta,  when  we  women  sin,    'tis  not 
By  art;  it  Is  not  easy.  It  is  not  light; 
It  is  an  agony  shot  through  with  bliss. 
We  sway,  and  rock,  and  suffer  ere  we 
faU. 

But  as  she  speaks  a  knock  comes  at 
the  door.  Paolo  asks  entrance.  He  is 
sent  away;  yet  the  girl's  unrest  grows 
every  moment  She  bids  her  maid  talk 
to  keep  her  thoughts  moving,  bat  as  the 
maid  chatters  ber  mistress  starts— a 
step  is  heard  In  the  garden,  "a  sad  step, 
and  It  goetb  to  and  fro."  Then  his 
voice  comes  and  at  last  he  gains  ad- 
mission. NIta  goes  as  he  enters,  and 
there  follows  a  second  love  scene,  the 
climax  and  completion  of  the  first 
Love,  no  longer  tremulous.  Is  now  con- 
fessed the  master.  For  a  moment 
Francesca  struggles,  but  she  Is  over- 

Franc.    Klaa  me  and  leave  me,  Paolo, 

to- night 
Paolo.    What  do  you  fear? 
Fntnc.  One  watches  quietly. 

Paolo.   Who? 

Franc.  I  know   not;   perhaps 

the  qnlet  face 
Of  God:  the  eternal  listener  la  near. 
Paolo.    I'll    struggle    now    no    more. 
Have  I  not  fought 
Against  tbee  as  a  foe  roost  terrible? 
Parried  tbe  nimble  thrust  and  thought 

of  thee. 
And  from  thy   mortal   sweetness   ded 

away. 
Yet  evermore  returned?     Now  all  the 

bonds 
Which  hdd  me  I  cast  off—honor,   es- 
teem. 
All  ties,  all  friendship,  peace,  and  life 

Itself. 
Yon  only  In  this  universe  1  want 
Franc.    You  fill  me   with  a   glorious 
vastness.   WbatI 
iSball  we  two,  then,  take  up  onr  fate 
and  smile? 
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Paolo.    Remember    bow    when    first 

we  met  we  stood 
Stung  wlUt  Immortal  recollections. 
O  face  Immured  bealde  a  fairy  sea 
Tliat  leaned  down  at  dead  mldnlgbt  to 

be  kissed  1 
O  beauty  folded  ap  In  forests  old! 
Thou  wast  the  lovely  quest  of  Arthur's 

Franc.    Tb7  anootir  glimmered  In    a 

gloom  of  green. 
Paolo.   Did    I    not  sing  to   thee    In 

Baby  104? 
^rsnc.   Or  did  we  set  a  sail  In  Car- 
thage Bay  7 
Paolo.    Were  thine  eyes  strange? 
Franc.         Did  I  not  know  thy  voice? 
All  ghostly  grew  the  sun,  unreal  the  air, 
Then  when  we  kissed. 

Paolo.  And  in  that  kiss  our  souls 

Together  flashed,  and  now  they  are  one 

Which  nothing   can  put  out,   nothing 
divide. 
Franc.-  Kiss  me   again!    I   smile   at 
what  may  chance. 

Since  one  must  mangle,  there  Is  the 
fragment;  few  will  be  willing,  of  those 
who  love  poetry,  to  leave  the  rest  un- 
read. 

The  lovers  pass  together  behind  the 
curtains.  Scarcely  are  they  gone  be- 
fore Nita  returns,  and,  after  her,  1m- 
crezla,  desperate  with  a  vain  search. 
She  has  hunted  every  comer,  but  Gio- 
vanni Is  subtly  hidden.  And  now, 
wh^  Is  Francesca?  She  wrings  the 
truth  out  of  the  maid,  and  rushes  to 
the  curtains,  but  as  she  reaches  them 
a  hand  parts  their  folds;  in  the  one 
place  where  Lncrezia  has  not  sought, 
the  place  to  which  the  lovers  were  In- 
evitably drawn,  Giovanni  waited. 
He  speaks  at  first  In  a  strange  calm; 
he  and  Lncrezia  gase  into  each  other's 
eyes,  bat  his  are  Inscrutable.  But 
she  goes  to  take  his  hand,  and  there  Is 
blood  on  It: 
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(A«  in  a  fremg)    And   now    their   love 

that  was  so  secret  close 
Shall     be    proclaimed.     Tulllo.    Carlo, 

Blagl!- 
They  shall  be  married  before  all  men. 

NIta! 
Bouse  up  the  house  and  bring  In  lights, 

lights,  llghU! 
There  shall   be   mnsic,   feasting,   and 

dancing. 
Wine  shall  be  drunk.    Caudles,  I  say! 

More  lights! 
More   marriage  lightsl    Where   tarry 

they  the  while. 
The  nuptial  tapers?    Rouse  up  all  the 

house! 
(All  ihU  while  tervanU  and  othert,  half- 
dreaied,  are  oontintutUv  ruahing  In  with 
llghU  and  torehet.    Then  itand  lehieper- 
Ins). 

Giovanni  bids  the  bodies  be  brought 
out  with  ceremony,  as  for  a  wedding; 
the  old  blind  nurse  comes  In,  feeling  a 
crowd  about  her,  and  a  crowd  of  others 
than  the  living.  Then  the  litter  Is 
borne  In,  and  Lucrezia  so1>8,  but  Glo- 
vaunl  stills  her: 

Break  not  out  In  lamentation. 

(A  pan»e  .  .  .  The  tervantt  eet 

domt  the  litter.) 

iMcr.    {Ooing  to  Utter.)    I  have  borne 

one  child,  and  she  has  died  In 

youth! 

Oiov.    iOolng    to    lUter.)    Not     easily 

have  we  three  come  to  this — 

We   three   who  now   are  dead.    Un- 

willlngly 
They  loved,   unwillingly  I  slew  them. 

Now 
I  kiss  them  on  the  forehead  qnletly. 
(Be  bend*  over  the  bodiw,   and  iUiMS 
them  on  (As  forehead.  Be  te  ihaken.) 
Lucr.    What  ails  yon  now? 
Oiov.      She  takes  away  my  strengtb. 
I  did  not  know  the  dead    could    have 

such  hair. 
Hide  them.    They  look   like   children 

fast  asleep! 
{The  bodiea  are  retwrenlly  coverei  over.) 


Otov.      TIs  not  my  blood.  "^^^  "  ""*  «""*'  ^"'K"^'  heartrending. 

laier.                             O  then—  1'*'^  solemn  and  harmonious,  to  which 

Oiov.                          "O,  then"  Is  all.  ttie  whole  stream  of  the  action  tends. 
LiviRs  xai,        TOi..  VI,       833 
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Tbe  analf  als  we  have  given  is  designed 
to  Bhow  how  everTtbliig  Is  subordinat- 
ed to  the  development  of  the  plot,  and 
that  the  fate  moves  relentlessly,  with 
motion  back  and  forward  like  that  of 
waves,  but  advancing  Irresistibly  as  a 
tide  to  its  appointed  conclusion.  There 
are  no  redundancies;  the  temptation  to 
eloquence,  even  to  lyrical  poetry.  Is 
everywhere  severely  repressed,  yet  In 
every  scene  there  1b  poetry,  and  In  al- 
most all  there  Is  great  poetr;.  Since 
the  "Cend"  no  drama  at  all  approach- 
ing It  In  the  essential  qualities  of  pas- 
sion and  beauty  has  been  written,  and 
this  Is,  what  the  "Cenci"  is  not,  an 
acting  play. 

That  brings  us  to  the  last  word  we 
have  to  say.  After  tbe  appearance  of 
"Marpessft"  and  the  other  poems,  Mr. 
George  Alexander,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Phillips  had  been  at  one  time  an  actor, 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  play. 
What  M.  Alexander  expected,  It  Is  not 
possible  to  say;  but  if  he  expected  any- 
thing a  tenth  part  as  good  as  what  be 
has  got,  he  was  a  sanguine  man.  How- 
ever, he  has  had  the  play  for  a  year, 
and  not  having  produced  It,  nor  seeing 
bis  way  to  produce  It  witbin  a  reason- 
able period,  has  given  the  author  leave 
to  publish  It  as  a  lKK>k,  Alfred  de  Mus- 
Bet's  comedies,  which  most  of  us  would 
think  tbe  finest  flower  of  French 
drama  witbin  this  century,  appeared 
in  the  same  way,  yet  they  are  played 
still,  and  probably  will  hold  the  stage 

BdlDbnifli  Bartow. 


Indefinitely.  Every  nation  has  the 
stage  and  tbe  press  that  It  deserves; 
and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
affirm  that  good  plays  are  not  pro- 
duced because  no  good  plays  are  writ- 
ten. If  the  theatre-going  public  does 
not  wish  to  see  "Paolo  and  Francesca" 
acted—and  to  have  its  full  effect  this 
play,  which  la  written  to  be  acted, 
needs  to  be  acted— the  theatre-going 
public  has  lost  all  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ing serious  dramatic  art  That  is  a 
thing  wliich  we  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve; we  still  trust  that  we  are  not 
damned  to  an  eternity  of  "Charley's 
Aunts"  and  "Gaiety  Girls."  "Paolo 
and  Francesca"  Is  finer  poetry,  stronger 
In  passion,  stronger  in  logic,  and  more 
dramatically  effective— In  a  word,  more 
interesting— than  .  Maeterlinck's  "Pel- 
leas  and  Mellaande,"  yet  "Pelieas  and 
Mellsande"  had  a  considerable  success 
—quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  taste 
for  poetry  exists  among  theatre-goers. 
" Robespierre, "  a-  savage  pantomime 
about  as  artistic  as  a  bnll-figbt,  drew 
crowded  bouses,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  deduce  from  this  tbat  farce  and 
comedy  have  no  monopoly.  But  wheth- 
er "Paolo  and  Francesca"  be  seen  on 
the  boards  In  this  country  or  not- 
even  If  It  have  to  be  translated  Into 
German  to  find  actors  and  audlen<-e 
intelligent  enough  to  play  and  under- 
stand It— the  fact  remains  that  a  groot 
play  has  been  written  which  Is  also  a 
great  poem. 


CLIMB  UPWARD  ON  THY  PRATERS. 

No  prayer  did  ever  speed  aright. 

But  forth  it  steals  anon. 
And  hangs  In  heaven  a  little  light. 

To  lead  its  brnthers  on. 

FreierUik  Langbridge. 
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THE  INTELLIGENCE  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War 
Office  Is  an  affiliated  but  locall^r-dis- 
tinct  brancb,  baving  no  abiding  place 
In  tbat  labfclntb  of  dark  staircases 
and  blind  passages,  situated  on  tlie 
math  side  of  FaU  Mall,  which  Is  sUU 
as  difficult  to  perambulate  as  when 
Charles  GordoD  refused  to  remain 
there,  saying  It  was  easier  to  find  his 
way  about  Central  Africa.  The  "In- 
telligence," as  it  Is  commonly  called, 
-has  always  had  Its  own  separate  home; 
Srst  In  Spring  Gardens,  then  in  Adair 
House,  until  that  building  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  esteuslon  of  theJunlor 
Carlton  Club.  Now  it  is  lodged  in  a 
lofty  and  commodious  tn^nslon  in 
Queen  Anne's  Gate,  the  other  side  of 
St.  James's  Park,  none  too  big  for  the 
archives  and  masses  of  material  knowl- 
edge It  has  now  accumulated. 

Its  presses  are  filled  to  OTerflowlng; 
the  matter,  too,  is  admirably  tabulated 
and  indexed,  and  reports  on  any  rea- 
sonable, not  too  recondite,  subject,  are 
almost  Immediately  available  for  the 
use  of  those  entitled  to  ask  for  them. 
This  means  much  more  than  the  War 
Office— all  the  public  departments.  For- 
eign Office  and  Colonial  Office  Includ- 
'  cd,  draw  upon  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence; the  Admiralty  has  Its  own  ma- 
chinery for  collecting  information,  but 
It  is  also  in  touch  with  Queen  Anne's 
Gate.  Alone  among  War  Office 
branches  the  Intelligence  Is  entitled  to 
correspond  direct  with  the  various  de- 
partments. In  addition  to  the  stores 
of  papers  and  documents  filed  for  ref- 
erence, tie  Intelligence  is  provided 
with  a  very  well-chosen  and  falrly- 
comprehensive  library,  and  access  to 
the  shelves  is  cordially  extended  to  all 
who  seek  special  information. 

Before  passing  on  to  speak   In  de- 


tali  of  the  Important  and  useful  work 
done  by  a  department  which  has  been 
of  inestimable  service— and  this  can 
be  fully  proved,  present  grnmbllng  not- 
withstanding—it will  be  well  to  de- 
scribe the  personnel  of  the  office.  It 
consists  of  a  chief  or  Director,  an  As- 
letant  Adjutant-General  as  second  In 
command,  six  Deputy  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-Generals, six  staff-captains,  and 
a  small  number  of  clerks,  the  whole 
theory  of  the  establishment  being  that 
the  work  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
conducted  by  oflJcers  of  responsible 
rank  and  position. 

The  Director  has  always  been  an 
officer  of  mark,  and  among  those  who 
have  held  the  post  may  be  mmtloned 
Sir  Aroblbald  Alison,  Sir  Patrick 
MacDougall,  Colonel  Cameron.  Sir 
Henry  Brackenbury,  at  present  Direc- 
tor-General of  Ordnance.  Sir  William 
Chapman,  now  commanding  the  forces 
In  Scotland,  who  was  Lord  Roberts's 
right-hand  man  In  the  Afghan  cam- 
paigns, and  especially  In  the  notable 
march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar.  The 
presedt  director  Is  Sir  John  Ardagh, 
who  is.  perhaps,  the  best  equipped  for 
the  control  of  the  department  of  any 
who  have  exercised  it  Two  or  three 
faculties  whldi  he  possesses  to  a 
marked  degree  especially  qualify  him; 
one  Is  Indefatigable  energy,  another 
great  powers  of  concentration  on  the 
subject  In  hand,  a  third  Is  a  marvel- 
lonsly-retentlve  memory.  He  surprised 
every  one  when  he  returned  to  the 
office— In  which,  years  ago,  he  occupied 
a  subordinate  place— by  the  accuracy 
and  fulness  of  bis  knowledge  of  all 
tbat  had  gone  before.  He  could  tell 
at  a  moment's  glance  when  and  how 
a  subject  had  been  raised  and  how  de- 
cided, could  often  point  to  the  very 
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ptgeon-hole  where  It  was  "P.  A.,"  or 
"put  away,"  and  this  without  any  ref- 
erence to  Index  or  notes.  Sir  John 
Ardagh  Is  a  member  of  one  of  tbe  sci- 
entific corps,  a  Royal  Bngineer,  who 
bas  seen  much  and  varied  service  and 
devoted  much  thought  to  the  military 
problems  of  tbe  day. 

The  business  of  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment Is  entrusted  to  several  sub- 
divisions, six  In  all,  each  of  which 
deals  with  a  particular  branch  of  the 
whole.    Tbe     various     subjects     com- 

1.  The  collection  and  collation  of  all 
Information  with  regard  to  the  military 
defence  of  the  Empire,  and  tbe  examin- 
ation of  .all  schemes  of  defence,  in  tbe 
strategical  and  scientific  aspect. 

2.  Tbe  accumulation  of  all  facts  that 
can  be  obtained  as  to  the  military 
strength  and  resources  of  foreign  pow- 
ers. This  covers  accurate  Information 
on  the  military  geography  of  tbe  sever- 
al countries  concerned,  tbe  physical 
features  and  the  artificial  treatment 
of  their  frontiers,  and  generally  tbe 
value  of  their  defensive  lines.  It  em- 
braces the  fullest  details  that  can  be 
obtained  of  tbe  armed  strength  of  tbe 
three  arms,  not  merely  nnmb«ra  of 
personnel  and  quantity  of  material, 
but  their  organisation  and  the  system 
of  mobilization,  or,  in  other  words,'  of 
raising  the  peace  establishment  to  a 
war  footing.  The  same  sort  of  Infor- 
mation Is  collected  and  recorded  from 
all  British  colonies  and  possessions. 
It  Is  the  especial  duty  of  tbe  depart- 
ment under  this  head  to  provide  at 
short  notice  the  comprehensive  reports 
already  mentioned,  upon  any  of  these 

3.  Map-making  In  a  military  sense; 
the  correcting  of  all  existing  maps  by 
the  light  of  latest  knowledge,  noting 
the  changes  made  by  tbe  rectification 
of  frontiers,  tbe  pressure  of  war,  tbe 
Improvements  In  the  methods  of  mov- 


ing troops  by  tbe  creation  of  new  rail- 
way lines  or  other  communications. 

4,  The  translation  of  foreign  docu- 
ments received  by  public  departments, 
for  which  purpose  the  staS  of  tbe  office 
Is  always  strengthened  by  tbe  employ- 
ment of  officers  who  are  skilled  lin- 
guists. There  are  generally  some  to  be 
found  in  Queen  Anne's  Qate  who  are 
familiar  with  on»^or  more  of  the  lan- 
guages current  in  tbe  civilized  world 
abroad. 

Taking  next  tbe  various  subdivisions 
in  detail,  with  the  staff  and  the  nature 
of  the  business  apportioned  to  each, 

A.  Controlled  by  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Adjutant -Genera  I,  with  the  aid  of 
a  staff-captain  and  one  military  clerk. 
•■A"  has  at  this  moment  only  an  ■■act- 
ing" head;  Its  permanent  chief,  Major 
Cooper,  is,  at  this  moment,  in  Soutb 
Africa,  serving  as  senior  A.  D.  C.  to 
Sir  Francis  Clery  In  Natal.  "A"  deals 
with  all  facts  concerning 

(a)  France,  (b)  Belgium,  (c)  Italy,  (d) 
Spain,  (e)  Portugal,  <f)  Central  and 
South  American  States,  (g)  Mexico. 

B.  With  a  similar  start,  although  Its 
Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
Major  Altham,  Royal  Scots,  is,  at  this 
moment,  chief  Intelligence  officer  In 
I^dysmlth  to  Sir  George  White,  takes 

(a)  The  British  Goloniee  and  all  British 
Protectorates  with  their  spheres  of 
Influence;  (b)  Polynesia  and  Oceania; 
(c)  Cyprus;  (d)  Soutb  African  Repub-  ' 
lie  and  Orange  Free  State,  with  tbe 
adjoining  native  states;  and  gener- 
ally (e)  Imperial  defence. 

C  has  for  Its  permanent  bead  Cap- 
tain the  Hod.  H.  A.  Lawrence,  I7th 
Lancers,  Intelligence  officer  with 
Lieut-General  French,  and  It  deals 
with 

(a)  Germany,  (b)  Netherlands,  (c)  Den- 
mark,   (d)    Switzerland,  (e>    Sweden 
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and  Norway,  (f)  United  States.  (g> 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  aad  tlte  Pbilipploe 
Islands. 

D  has  for  permanent  head  Lleut.- 
GoloDel  Waters,  an  officer  wbo  speaks 
llnsslan,  and  la  also  an  accomplislied 
Oriental  ecbolar;  be  Is  at  present  at- 
tached to  Sir  William  Gatacre  In  the 
northeast  of  Cape  Colon;.  "D"  la 
charged  with 

(a)  Russia,  fb)  India,  (c)  Bnrmah,  (d) 
Slam,  (e)  China,  (f)  Central  Asia,  <g) 
Japan,  (h)  Afghanistan,  (J)  Persia 
and  'Mnscat,  (k)  Sokotra. 

E  baa  for  Its  chief  Ualor  Count 
Qlelchen  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
now  serving  with  hU  regiment  In  Lord 
Uethuen'e  force  upon  the  Modder  Riv- 
er, and,  till  lately,  assisted  by,  as  staS- 
captalD.  Captain  Forestler-Walker,  also 
In  South  Africa  with  the  18th  Field 
Battery  In  Lord  Metbuen's  column. 
"B"  Is  responsible  for 

(a)  Austro-Hnngary,  (b)  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  (c)  Rou  mania,  (d)  Greece, 
(e)  Serrla  and  Mootenegro,  (f)  Bul- 
garia, <g)  Crete,  (h)  Kgypt,  U)  Somali- 
land,  (k)  Congo  Free  State,  (1)  Mo- 
rocco, (m)  Abyssinia  and  all  parts  of 
Africa  still  under  native  mle. 

F,  which  Is  under  Major  Grant  and 
Lieut.  Gwynn,  R.  E.,  Is  tlie  map 
branch,  and  Is  concerned  with  the  pre- 
paration of  all  military  maps  and  their 
issue  to  the  army,  always  excepting 
those  under  the  Ordnance  Survey  and 
needed  for  engineer  service.  This  sub- 
division considers  all  frontier  ques- 
tions, everywhere.  It  has  attached  to 
It  a  large  map-room,  with  an  extensive 
collection  of  maps,  plana,  and  charts; 
It  has  charge  of  astronomical  calcula- 
tions and  records  of  positions  fixed  by 
the  stars;  it  indexes  all  fresh  geograph- 
ical information,  and  notes  the  move- 
ments and  discoveries  of  travellers  and 
explorers. 
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L  Is  the  Librarian's  sub-division, 
and  it  Is  controlled  by  Captain  Cromle. 
LL.  B.,  who  Is  himself  a  mine  of 
knowledge,  loving  the  books  on  his 
well-Slled  ebelves,  and  always  cour- 
teously ready  to  assist  tbe  authorized 
student  and  inquirer.  The  Librarian 
bas  tbe  control  of  the  office  cipher,  and 
the  Government  telegraphic  code,  and 
the  records  of  telegraphic  address. 

The  methods  by  which  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  obtains  tbe  Informa- 
tion which  Is  as  the  breath  to  Its  nos- 
trils, the  main  object,  Indeed,  of  Its  ex- 
istence, cannot,  and  naturally  ought 
not,  to  be  publicly  made  known.  But 
It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  they 
are.  for  the  most  part,  open  and  avow- 
able.  In  the  first  place  any  system  of 
espionage  Is  abhorrent  to  our  spirit 
and  traditions,  and  even  If  bribery  and 
cormptlon  were  considered  necessary, 
there  are  no  funds  easily  available 
for  the  payment  of  secret  agents,  and 
the  purchase  of  news  and  facta  under- 
hand. The  Intelligence  Department 
has  never  been  allowed  to  dip  deep 
Into  the  funds  appropriated  for  secret 
service,  and,  falling  them,  there  la  no 
money  to  be  bad;  every  Item  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  Is  much  too  closely 
watched  both  by  antecedent  estimate 
and  subsequent  audit  to  leave  any  loop- 
hole for  the  appropriation  of  a  single 
farthing  to  any  purjtose  not  distinctly 
and  speclficaly  stated.  It  may  be  ar- 
gued that  tbere  are  no  very  portentous 
secrets  closely  guarded  against  inquiry 
even  by  tbe  most  Jealous  of  military 
hierarchies;  this  was  the  one  fact 
plainly  proved  at  the  Dreyfus  trial— 
the  alleged  leakage  was  not  of  serlons 
consequence.  Moat  things  In  the  na- 
ture of  very  new  Inventions  end  war- 
like appliances  become  public  property 
sooner  or  later,  for  the  scientific  mind 
works  commonly  in  the  same  direction, 
and,  as  we  have  often  seen,  great  dis- 
coveries are  made  In  many  different 
places  at  much  tbe  same  time.      Of 
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course  an  expert  may  come  upon  the 
fringe  of  eometblng  be  bae  long  sus- 
pected bnt  conld  not  qnlte  evolve,  and 
tben  gain  bla  last  inaplratJon  by  some 
bappy  chance.  Some  time  back  an 
eminent  Inventor  and  manuractiirer  of 
explosives  rerlfled  tbe  constitution  of 
tR^Httite  wben  it  Arst  came  In  by  tbe 
adberence  of  only  a  few  grains  of  tbe 
powder  to  bis  flager-nall  wben  It  was 
casually  and  nnguardedly  shown  to 
blm.  Prom  this  to  minute  investiga- 
tion and  analysis,  with  tbe  exact  result 
be  needed,  was  not  difficult  for  tbe 
adroit  chemist.  Bnt  bad  be  not  suc- 
ceeded In  this  way  tbe  discovery 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  by 
some  one  else. 

Tbe  rf^«  ot  tbe  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment is  not,  however,  the  prying  out 
of  coming  changes  and  improvements 
eo  much  as  keeping  abreast  of  all  estab- 
Itahed  and  recognized  facts.  It  aspires 
to  possess  ample  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  foreign  armies  and 
the  military  resources  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  may  not  be  always  and 
Immediately  successful,  nor  Is  Its 
information  necessarily  brought 
down  to  the  latest  date.  We 
have  beard  unpleasant  rumors 
of  late  that  it  was  hoodwinked 
by  the  guileful  Boer,  and  that  the 
Transvaal  Government  ifta  General 
Joubert  baa  claimed)  did  really  lay  In 
vast  stores  of  war  material,  altogether 
unknown  to  our  agents.  How  far  this 
charge  can  be  substantiated  remains  to 
be  seen  wben  all  tbe  arcana  of  our 
present  War  Office  Is  laid  bare.  Tbe 
"Intelligence"  in  this  matter  must 
b&ve  depended  upon  the  main  channel 
for  BupplylDg  news,  namely,  tbe  Brit- 
ish representative  at  Pretoria,  for 
there  was  no  military  attache  accredit- 
ed to  Mr.  ConyDgham  Greene,  and  that 
diplomatic  agent  possessed  no  especial 
and  technical  skill  to  help  him  In  ac- 
quiring military  facts.  Other  sources 
of  Information  were  limited  to  officers 


travelling  In  or  visiting  tbe  Transvaal, 
whose  identity  was,  for  the  most  part, 
known,  and  who  would  certaalnly  not 
be  permitted  to  see  or  verify  much. 
It  Is  on  record,  however,  that 
in  one  case  a  British  officer 
spe^t  some  time  In  Pretoria  on  the 
very  eve  of  war.  and  was  allowed  to 
secure  a  number  of  mules  for  trans- 
mission across  tbe  frontier.  He  was, 
no  doubt.  In  disguise;  but  even  so,  be 
could  not  have  learnt  much  of  tbe 
advanced  state  of  preparedness  of  tbe 
Boers,  nor  probably  would  a  full  and 
particular  report  thereof  have  attract- 
ed much  attention  from  a  Government 
obstinately  determined  not  to  think 
evil  of  our  most  undisguised  enemies. 
As  against  this  alleged  Ignorance 
of  tbeir  true  strength  and  the  con- 
sequent underestimate  of  the  resist- 
ance to  be  expected,  It  Is  stated  on 
seemingly  unimpeachable  eutttorlty 
that  tbe  confidential  reports  supplied 
by  the  "Intelligence,"  but  not  at  pres- 
ent made  public,  did  really  call  atten- 
tion to  tbe  numbers,  efficiency,  and 
general  excellent  character  of  tbe  Boer 
forces;  that,  as  regards  the  first,  tbe 
totals  approximated  pretty  closely  to 
those  said  to  be  now  in  tbe  field,  a 
statement  still,  of  course,  to  be  tested; 
that  In  the  matter  of  ordnance,  both  in 
tbe  quality  and  quantity  of  tbe  Boer 
artillery,  these  were  known  almost  gun 
for  gun:  and,  lastly,  that  their  posses- 
sion of  Mauser  rifles  and  vast 
stores  of  ammunition  great  and  small 
was  known  as  an  undoubted  fact.  It 
Is  anticipating  the  fierce  controversy 
that  must  soon  rage  on  these  points 
to  claim  no  more  than  that  the  intelli- 
gence Department  actually  raised  its 
voice  in  warning,  and  that  it,  at  least 
Is  not  to  be  blamed  If  tbe  authorities 
entered  too  lightly  upon  the  present 
costly  struggle.  The  chief  and  ac- 
knowledged props  of  our  "Intelligence" 
are  the  military  attach^  to  our  various 
ministrlee  abroad.     Theoretically,  they 
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liave  DO  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
otlier  tban  the  oidcinl;  practically,  tbey 
are,  of  course,  aided  b;  their  powers 
of  observation;  the  trained  professional 
skill  which  can  note  at  a  glance  things 
most  worth  knowing,  such  as  the 
handling  of  artlUerj'.  the  speed  and 
weight  of  a  cavalry  charge,  the  prob- 
able value  of  some  new  "order  of  at- 
tack." The  attacM,  to  be  really  use- 
ful, mast  be  a  per«ona  grata  to  tbe  for- 
eign officers  of  tbe  country  In  whicb  be 
Is  serving,  and  he  often  learns  much 
from  the  contariKferle  of  the  cloth  and 
the  free  discussion  of  measures  and 
-methods.  All  this  Is  work  tbat  Is  open 
and  above  board.  We  may  not  inquire 
too  closely  whether  or  not  Intelligence 
Is  gained  by  other  means,  but  it  Is  pret- 
ty certain  that  there  are  plenty  of  se- 
cret agents  In  every  capital,  eager  to 
sell  It  at  a  price,  and  often  very  pertin- 
acious in  their  ofCers  of  some  particu- 
larly valuable  bit  of  news.  The  game 
Is  seldom  worth  tbe  candle,  and  It  Is 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Not  many 
years  back  an  attache  to  the  English 
Embassy  to  a  great  Power  is  said  to 
have  narrowly  escaped  arrest  througb 
Intrigue  wtth  one  of  these  unavowable 
persons.  Possibly  the  foreign  govern- 
ment would  not  have  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities with  one  of  the  corps  Aiplo- 
matique,  but  the  pressure  must  have 
been  very  severe,  for  tbe  story  ran  that 
the  Attache  found  a  passport  waiting 
for  him  at  his  chancery,  and  was  hur- 
ried across  the  frontier  In  rather  un- 
dlgnlAed  haste.  The  rumor  said  that 
other  military  attaches,  of  other  na- 
tionalities, that  Is  to  say,  were  Involved 
In  the  scrape,  and  had  also  to  fly  tbe 
country. 

A  glance  at  any  of  the  papers  pre- 
pared by  the  Intelligence  will  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  It  obtains  much  tbat 
is  worth  knowing  by  legitimate  means. 
Thus,  In  the  r^wrt  on  the  changes  in 
foreign  armies,  which  was  published  a 
couple  of  years  back,  and  to  which  ref- 


erence may  now  be  made  without 
breach  of  confidence,  it  will  be  found 
that  ample  information  was  aHorded 
on  many  most  Interesting  points.  The 
question,  then  somewhat  in  Its  Infancy, 
of  tbe  attitude  of  the  great  military 
powers  towards  quick-firing  field  guns, 
was  discussed  at  length,  how  they 
were  waiting  on  each  other,  France 
watching  Germany,  and  t?ic«  versa, 
each  flinching  from  the  outlay  and 
pausing  tin  the  otlier  began.  Now  we 
know  tbat  France  has  made  the  first 
step,  and,  according  to  the  best-In- 
formed artillerists,  has  rearmed  the 
field  artillery  with  a  very  light  quick- 
firer,  no  more  than  a  seyen-pounder, 
with  such  facilities  for  "laying"  and 
serving  tbat  it  can  be  discharged  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  All  this,  which 
Is  now  fully  known,  was  long  foreshad- 
owed by  our  Intelligence  Department; 
so  was  the  general  Introduction  into 
the  Austrian  army  of  the  Mannllcher 
8  mm.  repeating  rifle.  Again,  the 
whole  of  tbe  army  reorganization  of 
Japan,  under  the  BUI  brought  in  In 
1896,  Is  explained  in  detail;  also  the 
new  cavalry  drill  Introduced  into 
Russia;  the  short-comings  of  tbe  Turk- 
ish army  In  every  respect,  the  word 
"neglect"  written  on  every  part  of  its 
organization,  are  described  In  plain 
language.  To  these  were  added  full 
particulars  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
armaments  of  the  United  States  for 
seHous  war  Just  then  imminent  with 
Spain,  and  the  still  more  deplorable 
unfitness  of  that  last-named  country 
to  cope  with  it.  The  fullest  Informa- 
tion Is  afforded  of  the  peace  and  war 
strength  of  the  nations,  and  special 
attention  Is  paid  to  the  development  of 
railway  systems  for  military  purposes, 
especially  by  Russia,  An  stria- Hungary, 
Japan,  and  even  Turkey,  which  has, 
of  late  years,  completed  long  lines  of 
Immense  strategic  Importance. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  our  Intelli- 
gence  Department    has   been    Idle   or 
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tbat  It  does  not  fully  JuBtir?  existence,  tbe  Inevitable  Inquiry  Into  tbe  conduct 

On  tbe  one  subject  wblcb   bas  been  of  tbe   present  campalgD  wtll  be   to 

qneetloned,  that  of  Its  failure  to  keep  elicit  how  far     tbe  Government  was 

pace  witb  Boer  activity  in  armament,  warned  of  tbe  Boer  strength,  and  tbe 

tbe  last  word  baa  not  yet  been  eaid,  weight  It  attached  to  tbe  InformatlOQ 

and  Dot  tbe  least  Important  branch  of  received. 
Osmbai  lOfiUDi.  Arthur  ariffltht. 


'  POUB    LES    TREIZE     FORTES     DE     LA 
VILLE."« 


FOB  THE  BSGOARS'  GATE. 

Tbe  bitter  blast  freezes  us,  and  the  sleet 
And  rain  like  tears  upon  our  faces  beat; 
Winter  and  Spring  alike  are  pitiless 
To  beggars,  and  In  vain  does  tbelr  distress 
Plead  to  tbe  pity  of  the  paaser-by! 
Tbe  cardess  swallows  graze  as  as  they  fly; 
Scenting  onr  rags  afar,  the  watch-dogs  bark; 
Men  fear  to  meet  ns  In  the  forest  dark; 
Yet  we  are  gentle— we  who  listen  oft 
Where  reeds  beside  tbe  river  rustle  soft; 
We  who,  alas,  have  seen  o'er  wood  and  dale 
So  many  times  the  dawn,  alas,  rise  pale, 
So  many  a  time  the  snn  sink  In  the  sea— 
The  wayside  thorns  have  torn  us  cruelly; 
Never  have  tbe  hard  stones  along  onr  path 
Once  served  us  for  a  threshold  or  a  beartb. 
For  heartb-flames  are  of  gold  and  naked  we; 
Men  of  Ill-will  entreat  us  erlUy. 
All  doors  are  barred,  all  boHs  are  faat  for  us. 
And  thou,  rich  city,  perfumed,  amorons! 
Thou  openest  to  the  trickster  and  the  slave 
Thy  portals  proud,  while  we  In  vain  must  crave 
An  entrance  'neath  tby  poetem  dark  and  low- 
May  our  curse  llgbt  on  thee  as  back  we  throw 
Against  thy  brazen  door,  with  thankless  palms, 
Tbe  bitter  crust  of  thy  unpitying  alms! 

VI. 
FOR  THE  NUPTIAL  GATE. 
Behold  the  dawn!    Take  thou  In  thy  soft  band 
The  painted  wax,  lit  for  our  nuptial  brand, 
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Wblcb  over  oar  embracea  shone  last  night, 

As  home  we  came,  with  train  and  solemn  rite; 

The  brand  has  kindled  on  oar  hearth  the  blaze 

And  In  oar  hearts  love's  torch;  and  future  days. 

Whether  for  weal  or  woe,  to  us  can  bring 

Only  one  fate,  and  one  same  harvesUng, 

Whether  the  bramble  twines  where  bloomed  the  nwe. 

Or  where  the  hemlock  sprang,  the  myrtle  grows— 

The  gray  dawn  glimmers  through  the  open  door. 

O  rise,  and  don  thy  robe  and  go  before. 

Wearing  thy  opal  ring  and  bearing  high 

The  torch.  If  darkness  still  doth  veil  the  sky; 

We  will  go  band  In  hand,  and  lest  some  harm 

Should  come  to  thee,  I'll  shield  thee  with  my  arm; 

Three  times  we'll  wanderronnd  the  fountain's  brim 

Where  the  nymph  sleepeth.  and  as  o'er  the  rim 

Of  night  the  morning  peeps,  we'll  quench  for  aye 

In  the  still  pool  the  useless  torch— 'Tla  day! 

Let  uB  go  seek  the  forest  or  the  sea. 

The  city's  gates  are  open  wide  and  tree. 

And  as  beneath  their  marble  arch  we  go 

O'^r  the  hard  paTebtent  worn  by  tread  of  woe. 

Let  echo  the  soft  cadenced  steps  repeat 

Of  those  who  go  toward  Life  with  lightsome  feetl 

VII. 

FOR  THE  BURIAL  OkTS. 

0  thou  who  dlest  yonng,  dawn  on  thy  brow 
Rosy  and  gray,  as  thou  didst  dream  e'en  now 
Life's  page  should  open,  tinged  with  grief  and  Joy- 
Happy  thy  fate!  for  grandslre  and  fair  boy. 
Gold  locks  and  gray,  shall  follow,  hand  In  hand. 
As  thou  dost  enter  on  the  peaceful  land 
By  the  Eternal  path  that  all  must  tread; 
For  o'er  the  marble  tomb  where  rests  thy  bead 
And  'neath  the  portal  where  with  carolling 
Shall  pass  the  glad  procession  of  the  Spring— 
The  tndless  Spring  that  o'er  my  threshold  goes— 
The  softest  petals  of  the  early  rose 
April  shall  waft  o'er  thee  on  her  retnm. 
But  ir  Illustrious  ashee  flU  tby  urn 
Aod  thou  hast  writ  In  glory  and  ripe  age 
A  proud  and  tragic  name  ou  History's  page 
With  lightning  of  thy  sword,  and  echoing  fame, 
Qo  to  thy  grave  amid  the  sunset's  flame, 
Oreat  shade!    And  as  the  night  through  ebony  gale 
Dotb  pass,  let  the  harsh  wind  that  bloweth  late 
Quench,  as  the  bearers  bend  beneath  my  porch 
The  gleam  of  cresHct  and  the  flare  of  torch! 
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FOB  THB  QATB  OF  THE  8BA. 

I,  steersmaD  bold,  aod  watcher  at  tbe  iwow, 

Who  kDow  the  athis  of  aarf  npon  mjr  brow. 

The  daahlDg  apn^  that  the  wild  aea-wlnds  spnrn. 

The  Inatral  water,  and  tbe  taneral  nm— 

I,  wtko  have  aeen  the  ruddy  torch  gleam  bright. 

And  the  paie  watcb-Iamp  glimmer  through  the  nlght^ 

Welcome  with  eyes  of  dawn,  and  sad  Exile 

Wltb  sombre  eyes— I,  who  have  watched  the  amlle 

Of  happy  lore,  and  eke  lore's  teaia  forlorn. 

Seen  the  fay  mantle  rent  by  wayalde  thorn— 

I,  who  have  stood  where  beads  of  warrlora  slain 

Before  wafa  pmning-hook  hare  fall'n  like  grain. 

Have  ridden  tbe  wild  steed,  and  wilder  gale, 

I,  vagabond  of  highway  and  of  sail. 

Within  whose  ear  the  sound  has  lingered  long 

Of  shepherds'  bag-pipe  and  of  rowers'  soug. 

Behold  me,  home  again  from  seas  nnknown 

And  stony  lands  where  I  have  walked  alone    ' 

With  destiny!    Here  naked  stand  I  now. 

The  wild  sea-hones  snorting  round  my  form; 

I  enter  with  spread  saita  and  plunging  keel 

Aa  on  their  sliver  wings  tbe  sea-gulls  wheel— 

A  wanderer  like  them.  Jocund  and  free, 

1  enter  by  the  portal  of  the  sea! 

Benri  do  Signlvt. 
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Never  bave  I  been  more  surprised  be  had  a  church  of  his  own.   He  had 

than  when,  on  going  to  spend  a  week  returned  to  his  native  place — which  Is 

with  Mr.  Moody  in  bia  house  at  North-  situated  In  a  lovely  valley,  not  unlike 

Seld,    Massachusetts,    I    saw  at  close  some  of  our  finest  Scotch  landacapea— 

quarters  what  kind  of  a  man  be  was.  and,   even    from   a    worldly  point  of 

I  had  known  him,  Indeed,  before  as  H  view,  he  was  by  far  the  most  impor- 

Bbrewd  and  practical  man;  but  It  is  tant  personage   In   the   vicinity.      To 

difficult  not  to  think  of  a  revivalist,  or  come  upon  him  in  these  circumstances, 

a  poet,  as  dwelling  In  the  clouds  ami  whom  1  bad  previously  seen  only  In 

subsisting  on  something  different  from  in  the  midst  of  revival  meetings,  was 

buman  nature's  daily  food.    The  sur-  like  going  to  Stratford-on-Avon  to  dls- 

prlse  was  to  find  Mr.  Moody  standing  cover  that  the  creator  of  "A  Midsum- 

so  squarely  on  the  common  earth.    He  mer  Nlght'a  Dream"  had  accumulated 

was   a   farmer  on   no   inconsiderable  house  property  and  speculated  In  malt, 

scale;  he  conducted  a  large  hotel;  and  But  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  was 
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to  learn  what  occupied  tbe  greater  part 
of  his  time.  Thle  was  the  education 
of  MTen  or  eight  buadred  young  men 
and  women,  which  was  carried  on  iu 
two  InstltotloDB  Beparated  three  or  fonr 
miles  from  one  another.  Not  only  did 
he  educate  these  young  people,  but 
lodged  and  boarded  them;  and  for  this 
purpose  be  had  erected  more  than  a 
aozen  flue  buildings,  not  unlike  In  ap- 
pearance to  the  hydropathic  eetabliBh- 
ments  of  this  country.  The  trustees 
happened  to  be  holding  their  annual 
meeting  at  Northfleld  when  I  was 
there;  and  the  treasurer  (a  Boston 
lawyer)  Infornled  me  that  the  annual 
cost  was  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  for  the  raising  of  which  Mr. 
Moody  was  responsible.  He  was  so 
well  trusted,  the  treasurer  added,  by 
many  wealthy  persons  in  America  and 
Oreat  Britain,  that  the  money  came  In 
without  much  difficulty,  and  most  of 
the  buildings  had  their  gifts  from 
friends.  Mr.  Moody,  however,  and  Mr, 
Sankey  contributed  £5000  a  year;  and, 
when  I  asked  how  they  were  able  to 
afford  such  a  sum  of  money,  he  re- 
plied that  It  came  from  the  royalties 
on  their  hymn-books.  It  was  touching 
to  see  one  who  had  had  scarcely  any 
education  himself  thus  devoting  his 
life  to  the  Instruction  of  others;  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  man  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  th?  Inmates 
of  bis  school  were  persons  who, 
through  the  death  or  misfortunes  of 
their  parents,  had  mUeed  their  chance 
of  a  good  start  In  life. 

The  hotel  requires  eiplnnntlon.  One 
of  Mr,  Moody's  principal  occupations 
was  the  asaembllng  of  conferences  at 
Northfleld,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  meet  In  this  country  at  Keswick 
and  elsewhere.  Of  course,  on  such  oc- 
casions a  great  deal  of  accommodation 
was  required,  and  all  through  the  year 
Korfhfleld  was  a  place  of  resort  for 
pilgrims  from  many  quarters.  The 
waiters  In  the  hotel  wore  students  In 


the  school;  and,  I  suppose,  when  the 
visitors  were  few.  It  was  practically 
one  of  the  boarding-houses.  In  the 
United  States  the  combination  of  ser- 
vice of  this  kind  with  the  studies  in 
B  college  Is  by  no  means  the  rarity 
which  It  would  be  in  this  country. 

These  conferences  attracted  large 
numbers  of  the  most  zealous  people, 
not  only  from  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, but  from  distant  states. 
Christian  workers  went  there  to 
sharpen  their  tools,  and  to  get  their 
spirits  kindled;  and  they  carried  back 
the  Instruction  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, to  use  It  m  their  own  work. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  confer- 
ence of  the  year  was  one  for  students, 
who  came  from  all  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  consider- 
able contingents  from  Great  Britain 
being  also  generally  present.  Mr. 
Moody  provided  the  speakers,  and 
these  were  gathered  from  all  the  evan- 
gelical denominations,  and  from  many 
countries.  He  was  liberal-minded  In 
his  selection,  much  more  so.  Indeed, 
than  suited  the  tastes  of  some  of  his 
anpporters  who  remonstrated  with 
him  for  bringing  forward  men  whose 
orthodoxy  was  not  above  suspicion.  I 
remember  meeting  him  at  Tale  Uni- 
versity, when  he  told  me  that  be  had 
Invited  to  an  Impending  conference  a 
professor  of  theology  whose  critical 
views  were,  at  the  time,  causing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  scandal.  He  wanted 
me  to  Interview  the  professor,  and  see 
If  be  was  sound  In  the  faith.  1  decid- 
edly declined  the  task;  but  it  was  never 
easy  to  divert  Mr.  Moody  from  hia  aim. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  sent  tor  me, 
and.  when  I  went  to  bis  hotel.  I  found 
him  closeted  with  the  professor.  He 
left  us  together,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  It  but  to  go  through  with  the  ex- 
amination. I  told  Mr.  Moody  that  he 
was  all  right;  whereupon  he  exclaimed, 
"Then    I    will   stick   to   him.   and   no 
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amouDt  of  influence  will  make  me 
budge." 

He  was  up  every  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  and,  when  be  came  down  to 
meet  the  rest  of  na  at  breakfast,  be 
bad  already  a  day's  work  be- 
hind blm.  But  all  day  long  he 
was  boslly  occupied  with  bis  In- 
stitutions; bis  bimcy,  'in  which 
be  himself  drove  a  pair  of  band- 
some  horses,  generally  standing  at  the 
door  when  he  was  In  the  house.  But 
he  was  not  excited  or  worried.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  always  cheerful  and 
able  to  give  his  attention  to  whatever 
was  going  on.  In  his  home  be  was 
singularly  happy;  and,  when  one 
came  to  know  Mrs.  Moody,  It  was  easy 
to  see  where  lay  the  secret  of  the 
cheerfulness  of  bis  character  and  the 
solidity  of  his  work,  for  she  surround- 
ed him  with  an  atmosphere  of  order, 
dignity  and  sunshine. 

He  possessed  a  strong  dash  of  humor, 
and  Immensely  enjoyed  a  Joke  or  & 
good  story.  There  was  Prohibition  In 
the  village,  but  it  had  to  be  voted  every 
year;  and  one  time,  he  told  me,  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  for  thla  purpose, 
a  farmer,  obviously  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  drink,  stood  up  In  the  gallery 
and  proposed  three  cheers  for  "the 
Honorable  Mr.  Moody."  Next  day  Mr. 
Moody  Uckled  blm  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion to  ascertain  where  he  had  got  the 
liquor.  The  man  would  not  tell  unless 
Mr.  Moody  would  promise  to  keep  the 
secret;  which  be  would  not  do.  as  he 
Intended  to  prosecute  the  delinquent. 
The  farmer,  however,  being  obdurate, 
be  bad  at  last  to  yield.  "You  are  quite 
certain,"  demanded  the  man,  "that 
that  you  will  not  tell?"  "Yes,"  said 
Mr.  Moody,  "I  will  not  tell."  "Then." 
replied  the  man.  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing bis  horse  the  whip,  "neither  will 
I."  On  another  occasion  he  and  Mr. 
Sankey,  travelling  by  train,  stopped  ut 
a  station  on  the  platform  of  which 
were  standine  a  large  group  of  loafers. 


Mr.  Moody,  beckoning  one  of  these  to 
the  carriage  window,  naked  him  In  a 
chaffing  way  what  was  wrong,  and 
what  they  tvere  all  waiting  for.  Tbe 
loafer  retired  crestfallen.  But  a  few 
days  afterwards,  when  the  evangellsta 
stopped  on  their  return  Journey,  be 
was  standing  there  alone,  and.  seeing 
Mr.  Moody  twinkling  at  him,  he 
lounged  forward  to  tbe  carriage. 
"Well,"  asked  Mr.  Moody,  "where 
have  they  all  gone?"  "Have  you  not 
heard."  was  the  reply,  "of  the  row 
going  on  in  this  town?"  "No;  what 
about?"  "About  a  man  they  won't 
bury."  "Won't  bury!"  demanded  Mr. 
Moody,  "why  won't  they  bury  him?" 
"  'Ca'se  be  ain't  deadl"  And  the\wln- 
dow  of  the  carriage  went  quickly  up. 

Tbe  great  events  of  Mr.  Moody's  life 
were  the  occasions  when  be  and  Mr. 
Sanbey,  who  also  has  his  home  in 
Northfleld,  and  occupies  bis  leisure  in 
compiling  hymn-books,  sallied  forth  to 
conduct  an  evangelistic  campaign  In 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  tbe  Union. 
In  bis  latter  days  e^ecially  be  would 
reckon  upon  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
religious  forces  In  every  community 
be  visited,  as  well  as  on  tbe  cordial 
notice  of  the  newspaper  press,  so  that 
everything  was  prepared  before  he  ar- 
rived, and  the  work  could  be  done 
quickly.  No  other  evangelist  enjoyed 
anything- like  tbe  same  amount  of  In- 
flueuce;  and  to  tbe  very  close  of  bis 
life  bis  meetings  were  crowded  and 
fruitful. 

Once,  when  be  was  speaking  to  me 
with  immense  gratitude  of  Scotland, 
and  1  ventured  to  say.  "But  surely 
Scotland  is  debtor  to  you,"  he  went  on 
to  say,  "You  do  not  know  what  Scot- 
land did  for  me:  It  was  what  happened 
in  your  country  that  gave  me  the  stand- 
ing which  I  have  In  my  own."  To  my 
mind  this  was  a  novel  view,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  It  was  perfectly  Just, 
and  that  tbe  crisis  of  Mr.  Moody's  ca- 
reer was  his  first  visit  to  Scotland. 
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I  can  remember,  as  if  It  were  j'eBter- 
day,  bis  arrival.  In  the  eud  of  18T3,  In 
Bdlnbnrgb.  where  I  was  then  a  stu- 
dent He  bad  been  holding  meetings 
In  Newcastle,  and  some  of  the  minis- 
ters associated  with  him  there  had 
written  favorably  to  persons  In  Kdln- 
burgh  Interested  In  this  kind  of  work. 
These  had  Invited  him  north,  and  his 
coming  began  to  be  talked  about  But 
it  was  with  more  amusement  than  se- 
riousness—the slDglng  of  the  Gospel 
bf  Mr.  Saakey.  to  the  accompaniment 
of  an  American  organ,  which  waa  then 
a  noveltj,  being  much  more  comment- 
ed on  than  Mr.  Moody's  preaching.  As 
BOOD,  however,  as  the  eTanKellsts  ar- 
rived, all  this  was  ohanged,  Mr. 
Moody's  power  t)elng  Instantly  felt 
He  was  a  big,  heavy  figure,  with  So- 
cratic  nose,  thickly-bearded  face,  and 
a  strong  Yankee  accent;  yet  he  bad  a 
downright  earnestness  and  a  spiritual 
power  which  carried  all  before  blm. 
His  meetings  grew  larger  and  larger, 
till  they  were  constantly  crowded.  He 
held  a  Noon  Meeting  for  prayer  In  the 
Free  Assembly  Hail  In  the  centre  of 
the  city,  a  Bible  Beading  In  the  after- 
noon In  some  prominent  church,  and 
an  Itinerant  Evangelistic  Meeting 
every  night  It  was  not  long  before 
the  mind  of  the  city  took  flre;  the 
meetings  became  the  absorbing  topic 
of  conversation  alike  in  workshop  and 
drawing-room;  and  there  were  unmis- 
takable signs  of  the  outbreak  of  a 
great  revival. 

Scotland  Is  a  small  conntrr:  any- 
thing happening  In  Edinburgh  soon 
penetrates  to  the  remotest  comer  of 
the  land;  and  It  is  not  far  for  people 
deeply  Interested  In  anything  to  come 
op  and  see  It -in  the  capital.  In  a  few 
months  the  whole  country  was  ringing 
with  the  names  of  the  eTangellsts;  Mr. 
Baakey's  hymns,  which  were  simple 
and  catching,  were  sung  In  every  vil- 
lage from  Maldenkirk  to  John-o'- 
Groats;  and  invitations  to  visit  other 


places  poured  In  from  every  side.  It 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  two  men 
to  respond  to  one  tithe  of  these;  but 
ministers  and  laymen  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement  visited 
many  places,  telling  what  they  had 
seen,  and  reproducing  the  revival  on 
a  smaller  scale.  Large  numbers  of 
divinity  students,  especially,  threw 
themselves  Into  this  work,  and,  when 
their  college  sesHion  was  over,  car- 
ried the  movement  not  only  to  many 
parts  of  their  own  country,  but  across 
the  border. 

After  finishing  their  work  in  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey 
visited  the  most  important  towns,  and 
settled  down  In  Glasgow,  where  the 
Impression  was  not  less  deep  or  uni- 
versal. Prom  Scotland  they  passed 
to  Ireland;  and  then  they  visit- 
ed the  great  English  cities,  flnisblng 
with  London,  In  which  they  settled  for 
many  months.  In  some  places  large 
buildings  were  erected  beforehand  for 
their  accommodation;  and  In  London 
they  occupied  for  a  time  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  which  Is  capable  of  holding 
twenty  thousand  people. 

Lord  Chancellor  Calms  set  the  ex- 
ample to  society  of  attending  the  meet- 
ings, which,  for  a  time,  were  frequent- 
ed by  considerable  numbers  of  the 
upper  class;  efforts  were  also  made, 
not  without  success,  to  reach  the 
lapsed  maSBfls  of  the  great  cities;  but 
It  was  chiefly  among  the  classes  be- 
tween these  extremes  that  the  revival 
was  carried  on. 

In  1883  and  1891  the  evangelists 
again  returned  to  our  shores,  and  the 
sajne  blessing  rested  on  their  labors, 
but  It  was  the  first  visit  that  made  the 
deepest  Impression  in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  A  formation  of  piety  of 
a  peculiar  type  was  then  deposited 
which  iB  still  traceable  In  the  structure 
of  society;  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury all  kinds  of  religious  and  philan- 
thropic agencies  have  been  recroitlny 
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their  forces  from  the  pereoDs  wbo  re- 
ceived tbe  flrBt  decisive  religious  Im- 
pulse from  Mr.  Moody.  Of  bis  success 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  people  of 
means,  tangible  evidences  were  left  be- 
hind In  many  cities.  Thus.  In  Edin- 
burgh he  raised  the  £10^000  with  whtcb 
tbe  premises  of  Carubber's  Close  Uis- 
slon  were  rebuilt;  In  Glasgow  he  was 
the  virtual  founder  of  the  remarkable 
suite  of  buildings  devoted  to  religious 
purposes  of  which  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  the  centre; 
and  in  other  towns  similar  buildings 
remain  as  monuments  of  bis  benefi- 
cence and  originality. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  say  wherein  exactly 
his  power  consisted.  He  was  not  an 
orator  like  Whitfleld;  for  thongh  be 
rose  occasionally  to  pathos  and  Im- 
presslvenees,  his  addresses  were,  as  a 
rule,  brief,  anecdotical,  and  practical. 
He  had  not  the  excitability  of  the  re- 
vivalist, and  no  physical  manifesta- 
tions accompanied  bts  preaching  like 
those  wblch  marked  the  career  of  Wes- 
ley; his  message  was  reasonable  and 
human,  and  the  terrors  of  tbe  other 
world  held  a  very  Ineonspieuous  place 
in  bis  sermons. 

One  element  of  his  success  was  that 
be  worked  in  harmony  witB  the 
churches,  and  conserved  bis  results  by 
directing  them  into  the  ordinary  eccle- 
siastical channels.  From  large  sections 
of  tbe  regular  ministry  be  received 
hearty  support.  It  was  fine,  on  tbe 
day  of  one  of  his  big  conferences,  to 
see  the  skill  with  wblch  he  brought  for- 
ward men  like  Principal  Cairns  and 
Principal  Falrbalm,  Dr.  Robert  Bu- 
chanan and  Dr.  Dale,  and  made  use 
of  tbe  local  celebrities  who  were  most 
likely  to  assist  bis  cause.  He  never 
hesitated  to  efface  himself  when  an- 
other speaker  was  more  likely  to  suit 
the  occasion.  At  the  most  Impressive 
of  his  meetings  which  I  ever  attended 
—the  first  of  bis  services  for  young  men 
In  Glasgow,  when  more  tban  a  hun- 


dred came  forward  seeking  prayer  on 
their  own  behalf— he  did  not  speak 
at  all,  but  simply  occupied  the  chair 
and  called  upon  Principal  Calms  and 
several  students  of  divinity  from 
Edinburgh  to  address  the  audience. 
For  many  months  he  practically  band- 
ed over  to  Professor  Drummond  his 
meetings  for  young  men;  and  In  later 
days  he  fraquently  put  tbe  Bev.  John 
McNeill  to  the  front  Instead  of  blmseU. 
He  bad  tbe  keenest  discernment  of 
spirits,  and  seldom  made  a  mistake  in 
estimating  the  calibre  of  those  witb 
whom  he  came  In  contact  I  should  be 
Inclined  to  place  tbe  presence  of  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Sankey,  blgh  among  tbe 
sources  of  his  success.  Whether  or 
not  Mr.  Sankey's  singing  would  have 
secured  a  favorable  Judgment  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  at  all  events.  It 
was  very  tender  and  Impressive,  and 
served  admirably  as  an  advertisement, 
being  everywhere  talked  about  It 
shed  over  the  meetings  a  kind  of  sun- 
shine, wblch  was  attractive  to  the 
common  people;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  It  has  had  permanent  ef- 
fects on  the  praise  of  the  churches  and 
facilitated  the  introduction  of  instru- 
mental music. 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  successful  business 
man  before  be  l>ecame  an  evangelist, 
and  be  brought  his  business  habits 
Into  bis  religious  work.  He  was  as 
sharp  as  a  needle,  nothing  escaping  his 
eye.  Whenever  a  large  attendance 
was  doubtful  he  plied  every  means  of 
advertisement  Some  of  his  meetings 
were  "open"  in  the  sense  that  any  one 
so  disposed  was  at  liberty  to  speak  or 
pray.  But  on  Important  occasions  he 
knew  very  well  beforehand  who  were 
likely  to  take  part  in  the  meeting,  and 
some  of  the  most  delightful  surprises 
were  what  Artemus  Ward  would  have 
called  "prepared  Impromptus."  Of 
course  he  was  beset  by  "cranks;"  but 
be  faced  them  witb  great  courage. 
When  a  speaker  was  taking  breath  he 
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would  give  out  the  nest  bymn  oa  nat- 
nrallr  as  If  tlte  man  had  finlehed.  I 
have  heard  Urn  aa;  to  a  speaker  who 
bad  Bcarcel7  commenced  what  he 
intended  to  Bay,  "Now,  sir,  that  le  per- 
fect: if  you  add  a  single  word,  you  wlli 
spoU  it  Let  US  Bing  No.  123."  When 
DTOToked  b^ond  measure,  tie  could  he 
very  severe.  An  Australian  eTangelUt 
bad  told  a  long  story  of  bis  own  glo- 
rious doings  and  of  the  opposition  he 
had  everywhere  encountered.  As  he 
sat  down,  Mr.  Moody  remarked,  "I 
can  tell  you,  sir,  why  they  opposed 
you."  "Why?"  "Because  you  spoke 
too  much  about  yourself."  This  was 
said  In  a  nvwded  meeting. 

The  method  of  holding  Inquiry  meet- 
ings at  the  close  of  the  services  Is  one 
about  which  differences  of  c^lnlon  may 
exist;  but,  at  ail  events,  It  contributed 
largely  to  the  results  wblch  the  evan- 
gelist was  Beeklng.  At  an  ordinary  re- 
ligions service  people  may  be  affected; 
but,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  sacred 
edifice,  their  seriousness  has  to  en- 
counter Influences  which  tend  to  dis- 
sipate It.  Mr.  Moody,  on  the  contrary, 
seized  the  opportunity,  when  the  Im- 
pression was  at  Its  height,  of  calling 
for  a  step  which  committed  people  In 
the  eyes  of  oithers  to  a  definite  course. 
Tbls  was,  no  doubt,  the  great  virtue  of 
the  Inquiry  meeting,  although  It  also 
afforded  opportunities  for  giving  ex- 
planations to  those  whose  minds  were 
perplexed. 

There  were  deeper  causes,  however, 
of  the  evangelist's  success.  The  deep- 
est of  all  was  his  own  personal  exi*eri- 
ence.  His  family  bad  l>een  Unltarlsu, 
but,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  passed  tiirongh  a  religious  crisis 
which  drew  him  permanently  to  the 
Bvaugellcal  side.  He  Immediately  com- 
menced to  work  for  the  religions  bene- 
fit of  others,  being  employed,  during 
tbe  Civil  War,  as  an  agent  of  the 
Christian  Commission  and  subsequent- 
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iy  In  a  Mission  Ctaurch  of  bis  own  in 
Chicago.  His  spiritual  life  deepened, 
and  bis  heart  expanded  with  exercise, 
till  he  became  entirely  absorbed  In  the 
passion  for  Christ,  and  In  the  desire  to 
uplift  his  tellow-men.  To  the  very 
last  he  was  Inventing  new  means  of 
usefulness.  He  orgaulxed  a  mlssloa 
among  the  soldiers  during  the  Philip- 
pine War,  and  his  very  latest  scheme 
was  an  extensive  plan  for  tbe  circu- 
lation of  literature  among  prisoners  In 
Jails  and  penitentiaries.  His  preaching 
was  a  reflex  of  his  own  experience.  He 
called  his  bearers  to  Instant  and  com- 
plete decision  for  Christ,  and  then  In- 
structed them  that  the  best  way  of  de- 
veloping their  new  life  was  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  His  theology  may  not 
have  been  very  profound,  and  certain- 
ly he  did  not  stir  tbe  deeps  of  contri- 
tion and  remorse  as  wime  revivalists 
have  done;  but  his  message  was  sunny 
and  Cbrlstllkc.  It  might  be  summed 
up  in  a  single  phrase— the  value  of  life. 
He  called  upon  his  bearers  to  do  some- 
thing, while  strength  lasted,  and  with 
tbe  talents  God  had  given  them,  to 
Justify  their  existence. 

Even  before  he  came  to  tbls  country 
at  all,  he  bad  accumulated  Innumerable 
anecdotes  of  evangelistic  work,  and 
these  lie  told  with  humor  and  pathos. 
His  store  of  such  materials  was  con-  ' 
stQDtly  growing,  as  muldtudes  made 
him  a  kiud  of  father  confessor,  pouring 
Into  hla  sympathetic  car  the  most  sa- 
cred experiences  of  their  souls.  He 
was  dumb  where  reticence  was  neces- 
sary; but  much  of  tbls  Information 
was  available  for  illustrating  bis  ad- 
dresses as  soon  as  be  passed  from  one 
town  to  another.  This  Is  the  choiceat 
sort  of  Illustration.  The  ordinary 
preacher  tells  some  story  he  has  heard 
or  read,  or  draws  his  lllostratlons  from 
flowers  or  sunbeams;  but  the  effect  on 
an  audience  Is  very  different  when  a 
speaker  Is  able  to  narrate  an  actual 
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bumui  experience  of  wblcb  he  bas  been 
bitnself  a  part 

He  was  no  Bcbolar,  but  he  was  deep- 
ly read  In  one  book,  wblcb  was  tbe 
Bible.  He  may  be  sold  to  bave 
searcbed  it  day  and  nlgbt;  and  It  was 
beautiful  to  obaerre  bow  keeuir  he 
listened  and  bow  diligently  be  took 
notes,  when  other  speakers  were  sny- 
ing  anything  which  cast  light  upon  Its 
mysteries.  His  own  Bible  was  under- 
lined and  annotated  with  the  pen;  and 
be  Indoctrinated  many  with  this  art. 
He  used  to  advise  bis  audiences  to 
spend  money  freely  on  handsomely- 
printed  and  bound  copies  of  the  Word 
of  God,  which  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  handle;  and  the  Bagsters  must  have 
owed  to  bim  the  sale  of  many  an  edi- 
tion of  their  Bibles.  In  bis  Bible 
Readings,  wblcb  were  a  constant  feat- 
ure of  his  work.  It  was  his  plan  to 
bant  a  subject  through  the  Scriptures, 
accumulating  texts  and  examples,  till 
tbe  whole  bodied  Itself  forth  before 
the  minds  of  the  audience.  All  his  ad- 
dresses were  profoundly  scriptural, 
and  this  gave  to  both  himself  and  bis 
bearers  the  sense  of  a  divine  authority. 

The  power  of  kindling  religious  en- 
thusiasm Is  a.  rare  gift;  and  tbe  feeling 
of  many,  when  they  heard  the  news 
of  Mr.  Uoody's  death— wblcb  took 
place  on  December  22.  at  his  home  In 
Northfleld,  after  a  brief  IIIneBs,  In  bis 
sizty-third  yeai^must  have  been  that 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  religions  In- 
spiration had  disappeared.  The  evan- 
gelistic gift  Is,  however,  a  perplexing 
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one  In  this  respect,  that  it  Is  not  In- 
variably associated  with  high  excel- 
lence of  character.  There  have  been 
men  possessed  of  tbe  power  of  awaken- 
ing religious  excitement  wherever  they 
have  come  who.  In  such  graces  as  hu- 
mility and  veracity,  have  been  far  in- 
ferior to  other  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
who  bave  sighed  for  the  gift  of  con- 
verting men  in  vain.  1  once  spent  an 
evening,  which  went  on  far  Into  tbe 
morning,  with  one,  now  dead,  who  had 
had  an  Intimate  official  acquaintance 
with  all  the  eminent  evangelists  of  the 
generation.  He  was  in  the  fullest  sym- 
pathy with  their  alms,  but  by  no 
means  blind  to  their  fallings;  and  hour 
after  hour  he  entertaloed  me  with  sto- 
ries In  which  the  foibles  of  bis  clients 
were  touched  off  vritb  kindly  humor. 
But  when  be  came  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Moody,  his  manner  changed,  and  he 
said:  "He  la  the  one  man  among  those 
with  whom  I  liave  had  to  deal  .in 
whose  character  I  have  never  detected 
a  single  flaw.  I  have  never  seen  bIm 
act  except  with  vrisdom.  modesty  and 
nnselflsbnesB."  This  would.  I  believe, 
be  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  htan. 
An  evangelist's  life  Is  beset  with  very 
peculiar  temptations;  and,  great  as 
bave  been  the  public  benefits  of  Mr. 
Moody's  career,  perhaps  to  his  friends, 
as  they  review  bis  life,  the  deepest  sat- 
isfaction of  all  lies  Id  the  reflecdon 
that  no  stain  has  ever  sullied  bis  name, 
bat  that  the  simple  greatness  of  the 
man  has  been  steadily  growing  to  tbe 
end. 

Jame*  Stalker. 
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Btbel  to  Jeaale:— 

May  IStb. 

Ton  are  quite  right,  my  dear,  and 
wl)7  should  I  deny  It?  He  pleasea 
me  greaflT,  and  I  enjoy  hia  society 
more  and  more.  I  know  that  I  ahatl 
miss  bim  when  I  leave  France;  and 
yet  we  are  Car  enough  from  having 
come  to  a  complete  understanding.  It 
Is  Just  this,  perhaps,  which  gives  our 
passing  friendship  such  piquancy.  We 
go  deeper  In  some  of  our  talks  than 
in  others,  and  It  Is  then  that  I  seem 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  gulfs  between  us. 
Ton  know  that  I  have  undertaken  to 
translate  In  my  odd  moments  "La 
Llvre  de  la  PletA  et  de  la  Mort,"  one  of 
those  gems  extremely  rare  In  French 
literature,  which  may  be  put  Into  the 
hands  of  all  the  world.  I  told  him 
about  It,  and  he  seemed  disturbed 
rattier  than  gratified. 

"1  do  not  approve,"  he  said,  "of  the 
attempt  to  translate  a  genuine  work 
of  art.  It  Is  dtatresslDg  to  see  a  mas- 
terpiece flayed  alive.  Expretiton,  be- 
lieve me.  Is  the  signature  of  the  artist 
— the  quintessence  of  the  book!" 

Of  course  I  protested,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  a  for- 
eigner ever  fully  appreciates  the  beau- 
ty of  a  style  es  simple,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  that  of  Lotl.  What  affects 
me  most  Is  his  great  sympathy  wltb 
the  lower  animals.  Altmlsm  extended 
to  the  lanuroerable  races  that  human 
beings  sacrlflce  so  lightly  In  these 
days  of  vivisection,  when  utterly  need- 
less cruelties  are  added  In  the  name 
of  science  te  tbe  Inevlteble  cruelties  of 
biology— this  Is  what  seems  to  me  far 
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more  Importent  than  perfection  of 
form.  When  a  man  has  written  a  book 
which  Is  also  a  good  deed,  I  want  every 
one  to  have  tbe  benefit  of  it 

But  M.  Lautrec  wonld  not  Ust^t  te 
me. 

"The  question  Is,"  be  went  on, 
"whether  It  Is  better  to  know  a  thing 
badly,  or  not  to  know  It  at  all.  In 
tbe  case  of  a  work  of  art,  the  answer 
cannot  be  doubtful.  It  Is  all  very  well 
to  translate  scientific  treatises  or 
ephemeral  pieces— but  not  great  litera- 
ture," 

"I  bad  fancied,"  I  said,  "that  yon 
did  not  stuHy  living  languages  much  In 
Prance." 

"We  do  not,"  he  replied,  not  In  the 
least  disconcerted. 

"And  the  women,"  I  went  on,  "do 
not  study  the  dead  languages,  either; 
so  that  If  you  had  your  way.  they 
would  get  no  Idea  of  tbe  Greek  and 
Latin  classics;  and  Shakespeare 
would  remain  a  sealed  book  to  you  all. 
It  Is  exactly  as  If  yon  said  that  one 
would  better  die  of  famine  than  not 
have  a  great  feast;  or  be  tetelly  blind 
rather  than  see  Just  enough  to  find 
one's  way,  and  have  a  dim  perception 
of  tbe  sunshine!" 

"Women,"  he  replied,  loftily,  "are . 
never  artiste." 

AH  the  same  I  shall  finish  my  trans- 
lation. But  there  enters  Into  this  con- 
tempi  of  the  substence.  In  literature, 
the  contempt  also,  of  a  great  many  of 
our  duties. 

Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  yon  that  when 
I  was  arguing  In  favor  of  translation, 
I  said.  Incidentally: 

"Who  reads  the  Bible  In  the  orlg- 
Inair'  and  he  replied,  quite  trium- 
phantly, "But  why  read  It  at  all?" 
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The  fact  1h  tbat  they  do  not  read  the 
Bible,  BDd  you  (eel  tbe  lack  of  It  In 
them.  Their  cooBclencea  are  very 
slightly  developed.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  1  have  qolte  lost  my  respect  for 
Mme.  de  Vincelles.  Would  you  believe 
tbat  she  herself  Is  that  heroine  of 
Bourget  'whom  I  have  so  desired  to 
meet?  And  even  M.  Lantrec  came  ofT 
badly  from'  a  test  that  I  applied  to  him. 
Once  when  Horace  Giles  was  here,  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  what  were  the 
public  places  in  Parle  to  which  it  was 
least  possible  for  a  good  woman  to  go; 
and  poor  Giles  answered  curtly,  for 
be  was  ratuer  surprised  at  my  ques- 
tion; but,  armed  with  tbla  Information, 
I  asked  M.  Lautrec  to  take  me  to  one  ot 
those  places.  He  mlebt  have  enlight- 
ened me  by  a  single  word,  and  I  waited 
for  that  word,  but  he  never  said  It! 
And  so.  of  coarse,  I  knew  that  I  was 
not  to  expect  from  him  tbe  sort  of 
protection  wblcb  any  lady  has  a  right 
to  ask  of  any  gentleman.  It  made  me 
despise  him,  rather.  You  will  observe, 
Jessie,  tbat  I  keep  my  head,  though  be 
certainly  Is  agreeable. 

P.  8.— I  am  glad  you  liked  my  arti- 
cle on  "Literature  for  Young  Ladles." 
To  forbid  unmarried  women  to  read 
what  was  written  for  all  implies  both 
Immorality  in  the  book  and  moral 
weakness  In  the  woman.  It  Is  a  tacit 
condemnation  of  their  contemporary 
literature  and  their  way  of  educating 
women.  And  as  to  those  novels  which 
are  written  especially  for  young  ladies, 
they  are  the  most  insipid  concoctions, 
and  no  more  wholesome  than  allspice 
Itself;  since  tbey  all  alike  end  in  mar- 
riage— tbe  coldest,  most  calculating, 
most  circumspect  kind  of  marriage; 
love  being  considered,  a  source  of  ex- 
treme danger.  Even  at  this  rate,  mar- 
riage is  represented  as  tbe  reward  of 
goodness,  and  the  appropriate  crown 
of  virtue.  And  no  one  seems  to  sn;:- 
pect  that  there  is  anything  shameful 
or  degrading  In  this  kind  of  slavery— a 
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slavery  which  has  to  l>e  paid  for,  too, 
and  very  dearly,  for  the  dot  Is  all  but 
obligatory. 

lYom  Jean  Lantrec's  Note-Book:— 

May  2[>tb. 
There  Is  DO  use  hurrying  mattere.  To 
arouse  her  suaplclons  would  be  dan- 
gerous. She  will  come  to  It  berself  It 
I  am  careful  to  flatter  one  of  her  chi- 
merical notions — which  Is  that  of  a 
man's  proper  Bubmlaslon  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  a  woman.  But  I'll  have 
my  revenge  yet— tor  she  really  did  put 
me  to  an  unfair  test.  Instead  of  ad- 
vancing, we  have  rather  fallen  back, 
and  I'll  not  forgive  that  old  fool  of  a 
Vincelles  for  crying,  Beioarel  and  so 
spoiling  everything.  All  was  going  to 
admiration  under  pretext  of  Initiating 
the  lady  correspondent  of  tbe  Trola 
Etolles  Into  tbe  very  heart  of  things; 
I  took  her  to  a  good  many  places  which 
bad  little  enough  to  do  with  morality— 
albeit  she  pereisted  In  moralizing  all 
tbe  time,  and  In  tbe  most  diverting 
fashion.  Possibly  I  went  a  little  too 
far.  She  cannot  very  well  leave  tbe 
house  where  she  lives  without  passing 
tbe  entrance  to  the  Bnlller  danclug- 
ball,  the  fantastic  decoration  of  which 
appears  to  have  struck  her  fancy,  for 
she  expressed  a  most  naif  desire  to 
see  one  of  these  "popular  assemblies." 
It  seems  tbat  some  American  Journal 
has  recently  come  out  with  a  eulogy  of 
our  "Thursday  fetes;"  and  that  the 
palace  of  delight  In  question  was  men- 
tloned  m  a  book  of  Parisian  Notea- 
lately  published  In  New  York.  All 
the  books  published  In  that  countrr 
being  designed  for  young  girls,  a  cus- 
tom has  grown  up  ot  speaking  of  the 
things  about  which  they  ought  to  know 
least  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
shock  them.  This  gives  rise  to  a  good 
many  misconceptions.  Perhaps  1  ought 
to  have  cnilgbteniHl  her  by  a  word, 
but  then   I   should  have  lost  snch  a 
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famouB  opportaoltr  on  my  own  ac- 
count! Anjbow,  my  personal  Interest 
carried  tbe  day.  I  was  easily  brought 
to  admit  that  ahe  conld  never  get  a 
correct  Idea  of  real  Frencb  gaiety,  nntll 
sbe  bad  crossed  tbat  glaringly  Illumin- 
ated threshold,  beyond  which  there  is 
snch  dancing  as  she  never  saw.  We 
had  fljced  on  a  day  for  onr  very  Inter- 
esting adventure  when  I  got  a  few 
very  cold  lines  from  Miss  Btbel  Marsh. 
Informing  me  that  sbe  had  changed 
her  mind.  I  made  haste  to  call  and 
Inquire  tbe  reason  of  her  caprice,  and 
she  met  me  with  a  face  colder  even 
than  ber  note. 

"It  Is  very  difficult,"  sbe  said  In  a 
voice  that  perfectly  matched  her  coun- 
tenance, "for  a  foreigner  to  know  ex- 
actly where  to  stop  in  his  Investiga- 
tions and  experiences.  Hitherto,  I 
have  always  trusted  you  not  to  let  me 
go  too  far." 

I  remonstrate  with  all  the  energy  of 
Injured  Innoc^ence: 

"Have  I  deserved — " 

"No,  yon  have  been  very  Itind,  and, 
I  suppose,  very  Judicious.  But  Mme. 
de  Vincellea  tells  me  that  If  a  woman 
is  seen  at  the  Bal  Bulller  her  reputa- 
tion is  lost" 

"Mme.  de  Vlncelles!  Did  yon  say 
anything  to  her~" 

"Did  you  suppose  I  would  make  a 
mystery  of  anything  I  do?" 

She  looked  me  straight  In  the  face 
with  those  Intrepid  eyes  of  hers,  and  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  mine  fell 
before  her  bold  Inquiry. 

"Yes."  she  went  on,  "Mme.  de  Vln- 
celles told  me  distinctly  that  I 
should  be  compromised.  She  said  I 
had  been  recognized  several  times  al- 
ready; and  always  wltb  you.  It  is  not 
my  fault,  however,  If  you  are  the  only 
person  who  has  shown  me  that  broth- 
erly courtesy  which  any  young  lad7 
from  abroad  could  count  upon  in  my 
country  from  almost  any  young  man. 
I  think  that  Mme.  de  Vlncelles  went 
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a  little  beyond  the  Umlts  of  friendly 
admonition—" 

I  could  contain  myself  no  longer. 

"SAef  Upon  my  word,  It  looked  well 
In  her,  who — " 

"Xou  can  hardly  mean  to  say  that 
Mme.  de  Vlncellea's  reputation  Is  tar- 
nished—" 

"Oh,  no!  It  Is  excellent!  But  that 
doesn't  prevent  all  tbe  world  from 
commenting  on  tbe  faithful  attach- 
ment which  subsists  between  ber  and 
Qeneral  Brock.  Time  sanctifies  those 
little  foibles;  but,  really,  people  who 
have  bad  adventures  Id  their  day, 
ought  not  to  forget  that  charity  to  the 
neighbor  which  has  been  extended 
to  themselves!" 

"To  speak  of  foibles;  do  you  meau 
culpable  ones?" 

"Oh,  come,  now.  Culpable  is  such  » 
coarse  word!" 

"Bnt  she  bad  a  husband." 

"Naturally!  I  knew  M.  de  Vincelles 
well— and  be  was  a  very  good  sort  at 
man.   Not  clever,  bnt  adapted  to  his 

"That  will  do,  M.  Lautrec!  I  am  not 
sorry  now  that  I  answered  her  so 
haughtily,  and  gave  her  to  understand 
that  1  could  take  care  of  myself." 

"Did  this  virtuous  person  say  any 
barm  of  me  to  youT"  I  asked,  a  little 
uneasily. 

"Not  exactly!  She  said  you  were 
like  all  men.  and  I  replied  that  I 
feared  none  of  them.  But  to  you  I 
say  that  no  self-respecting  girl  would 
Infringe  on  the  code  of  propriety  of 
the  country  where  sbe  is  a  guest  There 
Is  nothing  attractive  about  sin  and 
vice." 

"Sin!  Vice!  How  can  snch  words 
be  applied  to  a  place  where  one  goes 
purely  for  amusement?  A  great  many 
Englishwomen  go  there  with  their 
husbands—" 

"But  yon  would  not  take  your  sister 
there." 

I  was  too  much  disconcerted  to  an- 
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vwer.  I  posltlvelj  dared  not  tell  her 
that  neither  would  I  bare  taken  a  sis- 
ter of  my  own  to  tbe  Ambataadeun, 
whither  I  had  already  escorted  herself 
and  her  friend  Miss  West.  After  a 
moment's  reflection,  I  made  bold  to 

"Excuse  me,  but  If  jon  wish  to  fall 
bach  on  the  old-fashioned  prejudices 
of  oar  own  tfitVa,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say." 

This  was  a  direct  challenge,  and  she 
proved  conclusively  that  she  had  no 
such  intention  as  I  had  suggested,  by 
proposing  about  a  week  later  that  we 
should  go  to  Saint-Cloud  on  one  of  the 
river  steamers.  We  had  a  lively  time 
—much  too  lively.  In  fact  How  can 
you  be  seDtlmental  with  a  scbool-glrl 
on  a  holiday?  The  revival  of  nature 
affected  her  merely  with  a  desire  to 
mn  and  Jump.  The  warbling  of  the 
birds  qutte  drowned  for  ber  my  own 
more 'or  leas  am<nx>na  mnrmnr.  Jnst 
at  the  point  where  I  was  wondering 
whether  she  would  melt  or  get  angry, 
she  would  ask  me  the  French  name  of 
some  flower  or  other,  and  send  me  off 
to  gather  It  for  her.  My  Ignorance  of 
botany  amnsed  her  hugely.  She  was 
quite  sure  that  It  must  be  an  affecta- 
tion on  my  part,  and  proceeded  to 
crush  me  with  her  own  learning.  I 
must  admit,  however,  that  she  Is  less 
strong  Id  hlstoTT  than  in  the  nataral 
sciences— in  the  history  of  France,  at 
least.  The  other  day,  as  we  were  ad- 
miring the  flnest  cypher  of  the  Benals- 
aance  period,  she  spoke  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers  as  Queen.  On  being  enlight- 
ened she  expressed  great  Indignation 
that  the  name  of  a  "wicked  woman" 
should  be  entwined  on  public  monu- 
menU  with  that  of  the  king.  Now,  the 
gross  Ignorance  of  a  girl  like  Marcelle, 
for  example.  Is  more  amusing  than 
shocking:  but  there  Is  do  polDt  In  sncb 
Ineptitude  on  the  part  of  a  college 
graduate.  But  Miss  Marsh  makes 
these  Idiotic    remarks    rather    often. 


plunging  vnth  blind  assurance  Into 
discussions  of  our  literature,  catling 
Comellle  and  Racine  clasalcs  for  young 
girls;  and  actually,  on  one  occasion  not 
long  ago.  lauding  the  moral  delicacy  of 
Rabelais.  I  should  not  have  been  in 
the  least  surprised  If  she  had  said  bU 
chastity;  so  much  more  do  these  for- 
eign ladles  find  In  things  which  are  pe- 
culiarly our  own,  than  we  ourselves 
can  discover  there. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  differ- 
ences and  incompatibilities,  she  claims 
that  we  are  good  comrades.  What 
nonsense!  Camemderie  Implies  a  per- 
fect understanding  such  as  can  only 
spring  from  similar  tastes  and  habits. 
In  the  first  place,  she  Is  a  tbonsand 
times  too  handsome.  Beauty  con- 
demns a  woman  to  be  made  love  to. 
All  the  rest  Is  only  a  make-shitt,  which 
she  ought  to  leave  to  the  agly  ones. 
I  tried  to  convince  her  of  this,  but  she 
only  cried  out: 

"Oh.  hush!  You  will  make  me  sorry 
that  I  am  good-looklDg!" 

Her  ambition  Is  not  to  be  adored.  It 
Is— to  vote!  The  American  women 
win  come  to  It,  she  says,  and  all  the 
rest  will  follow  their  example. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  supreme  Indifference 
to  me!  They  cannot  vote  any  worse 
than  we  do! 

But  where  our  so-called  comradeship 
completely  falls.  Is  when  Bthel  givea 
vent  as  she  did  that  day  under  tbe 
flowering  acacias,  to  her  regret  thut 
she  Is  not  a  man,  so  as  to  succeed 
better  and  more  quickly  In  the  career 
of  her  choice.  And  since  this  cannot 
be.  she  Just  wishes  she  had  been  born 
a  century  later,  when  women  will  be 
permitted  to  Indulge  all  sorts  of  am- 
bitions.   Here,  I  rebel. 

"Do  yon  undertake  to  say  that  w« 
poor  devils  will  be  reduced  to  courting 
magistrates,  engineers,  and  sea-cap- 
talOB?  What  will  become  of  the  babyT 
What  will  become  of  the  Jolntr* 

She  laughed  like  a  child. 
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"Don't  talk  tbat  antiquated  Btnff!" 
Bbe  said.  And  tben,  more  seriously: 
"You  need  not  be  afraid  that  tbey  will 
be  forgotten.  There  will  always  be 
those  peculiarly  adapted  to  housekeep- 
ing and  maternity.  But  one  should 
always  follow  one's  natural  impulse, 
and  If  mine  leads  me  In  a  different  di- 
rection, what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  It?  And  when  all  Is  said,  tbat  ac- 
tivity, InteUectnal  and  bodily,  which 
you  would  forbid  ub.  Is  life." 

"No,"  said  I,  finding  a  place  at  last 
where  I  could  put  In  my  word,  "Ufe 
both  for  women  and  men  is  low,"  and 
pointing  to  a  couple  who  passed  ns 
just  tnen,  holding  each  other  very 
t^htly  by  the  arm,  I  added,  "There's 
ft  pair  of  sages  who  have  solved  the 
problem." 

With  the  utmost  composure,  and  a 
little  haughtily,  she  replied: 

"Bvery  one  has  his  place  In  this 
world." 

Od  the  boat,  as  we  were  returning 

to  Paris,  we  encountered  the  Z 'a, 

who  are  among  the  habitues  of  Ume. 
de  VlDcelles's  salon.  The  ladles  gave 
Miss  Marsh  a  disapproving  look,  and 
then  began  whispering  among  them- 
selves.   Z affected  not  to  recognize 

OS. 

I  wonder  If  she  felt  the  dlBCOurtesy. 
She  gave  no  sign  of  so  doing. 

Ethel  to  Jessie:— 

June  IBth. 

I  wrote  yon  yesterday  under  the  ter- 
ribly Bad  Impression  which  I  received 
from  a  Bight  of  oar  old  friend,  Alice 
Drory.  I  had  so  longed  to  meet  and 
speak  with  her,  If  only  for  a  moment. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  when  Sarah 
called  her  lo»t  she  must  be  speaking 
too  harshly,  and  that,  perhaps,  I  might 
ao  her  some  good.  And  then,  I  did  not 
analyze  my  motives,  but  I  can  Bee  It 
now.  I  felt  a  kind  of  curiosity.  Well 
—it  is  satlsSed.  I  shall  never  see  her 
again.   You  were  fond  of  her,  and  will 
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feel  an  interest  in  her  unhappy  fate. 
But  don't  speak  of  It.  It's  not  for  us  to 
destroy  her  last  chance. 

I  had  ascertained  her  address,  and 
sent  her  a  little  note  to  which  she  re- 
plied by  the  same  messenger,  and  In 
the  warmest  terms.  I  set  forth  at 
once,  my  heart  overflowing  with  go»- 
pei  charity  and  compassion— trying  to 
think  what  I  should  say  to  console  and 
convert  the  sinner— and  I  soon  found 
myself  In  a  very  elegant  little  apart- 
ment on  the  Boulevard  Hanssmann, 
full  of  brlc-&-hrac,  where  a  little  dog 
who  was  worth  all  the  omsjnents 
came  yelping  at  mei  and  presently 
there  was  a  rustle  of  siik,  and  Alice 
flung  herself  into  my  arms,  and  wel- 
comed me  with  rapture. 

Yon  would  hardly  have  known  her; 
not  that  she  has  lost  her  Iwauty,  but 
her  complete  acclimatization  in  a  for- 
eign land  has  changed  her  In  many 
ways.  It  seemed  as  though  another 
soul  was  looking  out  of  her  eyes;  and 
one  whose  expresBlon  troubled  and 
wounded  me  more  than  once  during 
the  two  hours  that  we  passed  together. 

And  then,  the  intensely  worldly  life 
which  Bhe  adores  has  certainly  had 
the  eEFect  of  fading  her  blond  complex- 
ion. She  was  extremely  elegant,  and 
she  posed  all  the  time.  Her  father 
died  two  years  ago.  leaving  ber  a  mod- 
erate fortune— ]uBt  enough,  as  she  said, 
to  enable  her  to  Indulge  her  fancies. 
The  first  of  these  fandes  is  to  live  In 
fasdnadng  Pauls  qll  the  year  round, 
except  for  two  or  three  months, 
when  she  finds  all  the  advan- 
tages of  Paris  at  some  fashionable 
watering-place.  She  does  not  wish  to 
hear  anything  about  America  or  Amer- 
icans. It  Is  all  Insufferably  tiresome, 
she  says,  to  one  who  has  known  any- 
thing else.  T  could  scarcely  believe  my 
ears,  for  I  bad  always  heard  tbat  she 
had  been  horribly  wronged  by  the  de- 
sertion of  a  Frenchman.  Yet  she  spoke 
very    affectionately    of    all    her     old 
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friends— of  7011,  Jeule,  In  partlculiir, 
and  she  was  moved  to  the  deepest 
compasBion  wben  she  heard  the  kind  of 
life  we  live,  and  of  all  yonr  gallant 
exertions.  Fancjl—lt  Is  she  who  pities 
us,  and  chaffs  us,  and  eeerae  almost 
to  blame  us!  I  let  her  talk  on,  for  I 
was  too  much  confounded  by  what 
■be  said,  and  the  sum  and  substance 
of  It  all  was  this: 

"You  can't  understand  It,  my  poor 
Bthel,  because  to  you  America  simply 
means  your  club,  but  Paris  Is  the  ODly 
city  where  one  really  lives.  Every- 
thing here  Is  arraoKed  In  the  Interest 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  men.  This  was 
what  struck  me  from  the  first  and  for 
a  while  I  raged  and  wept  about  It;  but 
not  belne  quite  a  tool,  I  gradually 
came  to  understand  things  better.  All 
that  seems  so  long  ago  that  I  have 
nearly  forgotten  It.  In  reality,  you 
see.  woman  Is  much  more  of  a  queen 
and  ruler  here  than  with  us;  but  her 
power  Is  understood,  not  proclaimed. 
Men  enjoy  ladles'  society  as  they  never 
can  Id  those  beastly  countries  where 
the  struggle  either  for  bare  existence 
or  (or  wealth  absorbs  all  their  ener- 
gies. Thay  know  how  to  talk  to  them, 
and  they  discuss  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects with  them,  for  nothing  Is  so 
much  despised  as  hypocrisy— and  very 
properly.  The  Idea  of  going  back  to 
a  country  where  the  woman  is  only 
the  equal  of  the  man,  and  treated  with 
a  crushing  kind  of  respect.  Instead  of 
belne  flattered,  petted,  amused,-  and 
spoiled,  would  never  occur  to  me.  1 
don't  like  the  society  of  women,  gener- 
ally speaking— and  you  live  a  great 
deal  too  much  by  yourselves  at  home. 
All  you  care  tor  IB  to  have  an  enno- 
bling and  elevating  Influence  over  a 
man  which  would  be  all  very  well  If 
It  were  not  absolutely  chimerical.  Be 
always  escapee  you.  You  know 
nothing  about  him,  really.  You  ig- 
nore the  dllference  between  the  man 
as  he  appears  before  you  and  what  be 


becomes  on  the  other  side  of  the  door 
after  he  has  taken  leave  of  you.  The 
utmost  you  suspect  Is  that  men,  wbeu 
tney  are  together,  talk  very  little  about 
you,  but  purely  and  simply  of  their 
own  affairs.  It  Is  not  the  case  here,  I 
can  tell  you.  A  half-dozen  men  at  & 
club  or  In  a  smoking-room  talk  of 
woman— to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
subject,  were  It  only  to  slander  her. 
But  this,  after  all.  Is  only  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  they  are  not  In 
■ubjectlon  to  her.  In  their  hearts  they 
know  themselves  to  be  so.  The  slave 
shakes  his  chain  and  curses  it,  but  he 
wears  It  all  the  same,  and  we  women 
know  that  he  does.  It  is  delightful, 
under  a  mask  of  weakness,  to  feel 
yourself  the  stronger.  Not  strong 
enough  to  make  saints  and  heroes  of 
our  admirers,  may  be;  but  quite  suffi- 
ciently so  to  get  out  of  them  all  that 
we  want 

"They  know  nothing  about  pas- 
sion In  America,  but  are  content  with 
shams  and  ceremonies  that  amount  to 
nothing  at  all.  How  should  there  be 
anything  impassioned  between  young 
people  who  have  lived  side  by  side, 
on  exactly  the  same  footing,  almost 
■Ike  brothers  and  sisters?  The  shock 
of  a  first  meeting  is  quite  dose  away 
with  by  their  common  education.  It 
is  the  death  of  all  Illusion. 

"With  you  people  at  home  a  woman 
who  has  had  her  love-affairs  Is  com- 
pletely set  aside,  and  she  meekly  sul>- 
mlts.  But  the  men,  after  everything 
else  Is  over  for  them,  go  on  playing  In 
the  different  circles  where  they  are  re- 
ceived, the  inoffensive,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  the  ridiculous  part  of 
friend.  A  Frenchman  would  utterly 
repudiate  the  Idea  of  a  number  of  ley 
friendships;  or,  rather,  with  him,  such 
relations  would  soon  take  on  a  differ- 
ent character,  leading  the  young  lady 
to  apprehend  the  essential  Imprudence 
of  the  tete-Mete,  and  to  learn,  possibly 
a  little  too  late,  that  yon  can't  play 
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Avltb  fire  and  not  be  burned.  But,  at 
all  events,  and  whatever  people  mar 
snj,  love  li  taken  moK  seriously  bere 
than  In  those  countries  where  It  Is 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  pseudo-friend- 
Bhlp—an  anodyne  which  Is  permitted 
to  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes;  the 
privilege,  be  It  observed,  being  Tery 
unfairly  dlstrlbnted,  becatise,  thongh 
It  is  permitted  to  the  young  American 
girl  to  be  as  modtv  as  may  be,  she  Is 
strictly  forbidden  to  show  that  she  Is 
moced,  unless  marriage  Is  Immediately 
t«  follow.  Aiud  after  marriage,  no 
more  flirtation!— though  marriage  with 
a  man  absorbed  In  business  Is  tlie  dts- 
mallest  when  your  friends  who  are  not 
quite  so  busy  are  forbidden  to  come 
and  distract  your  mind." 

'What  makes  me  write  down  these 
horrible  things?  I  can  assure  yon,  Jes- 
sie, that  I  felt  aoUeA  by  hearing  them 
even!  And  she  did  not  say  them,  you 
must  understand,  as  I  have  repeated 
them  to  yon,  alt  In  one  breath,  like  a 
tirade,  but  she  kept  Insinuating  them 
Into  the  conversation  In  poisonous  lit- 
tle doses,  accompanied  by  no  end  of 
caresses  and  compliments. 

Ban*  da*  D«ix  UooOm. 
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I  should  be  so  handsome  if  I  would 
only  dress  a  little  better,  and  wear 
my  hair  differently!  She  did  hope  I 
should  become  dt-PuHta»iztd  by  de- 
grees; and  when  she  used  this  fine 
word  she  laughed  like  a  child— a  horri- 
bly knowing  child!  She  received  a 
great  deal,  she  told  me,  and  she  gave 
me  a  standing  Invitation  to  her  little 
Tuesday  dinners. 

I  have  been  to  see  the  iemi-motiAe, 
Jessie,  and  I  can't  make  It  out  This 
kind  of  society,  half-way  between  the 
women  one  bows  to  and  those  one 
never  mentions,  does  not  exist  among 
us,  thank  God!  It  Is  one  of  those  re- 
finements of  a  high  civilization  which 
we  have  not  yet  attained.  I  felt  my- 
self quite  lost  In  that  half-world.  The 
fact  that  Alice  Drury  has  money 
enough  not  to  need  to  sell  herself  does 
not  seem  to  me  the  slightest  excuse. 
The  question,  however.  Is  not  so  much 
of  that  unhappy  creature,  perfectly 
contented  in  her  profound  degradation, 
as  of  the  harm  she  has  done  me.  Her 
words  ring  In  my  ears,  and  the  worst 
part  of  It  all  Is,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  In  them. 


(7*0  be  conchid«d.) 


BY-AND-BY. 

With  dreamy  nooks,  and  gleams  of  sky. 
And  wild-flowers  sweet  for  fingering, 

The  blossoming  Lane  of  By-and-by 
Goes  winding,  loitering,  lingering; 

Till,  after  many  a  green  delay, 

It  crosses  Dead  Endeavor, 
And  reaches,  In  the  gloaming  gray, 

The  haunted  House  of  Never. 
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It  any  one  is  Ignorant  in  tbeae  days 
of  the  Bmalleet  detail  concerning  the 
American  War  of  Independence  nnd 
the  men  who  fougbt  In  It,  that  is  cer- 
tainly his  own  fault.  Bnt  the  domestic 
side  of  coIontAl  life,  with  Its  endless 
make-shifts  resulting  in  iaveDtlons, 
has  been  left  comparatlTelj  untouched 
till  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Barle  told  Its 
Btonr. 

In  the  four  or  Ave  Tolnmes  already  pro- 
duced by  this  lady,  she  has  shown  her- 
self as  hard  working  as  any  of  the 
ancient  colonial  dames,  whose  "dally 
round"  she  describes.  If  she  does  not 
herself  spend  ber  time  in  making  soap, 
like  Abigail  Foote,  during  the  autumn, 
and  dipping  candles  in  the  spring,  or 
spinning,  weeding,  washing,  and  card- 
ing like  that  young  woman— "I  carded 
two  pounds  of  whole  wool,  and  (elt 
Nationly,"  says  AblgaU,  in  her  diary— 
we  are  convinced  from  the  way  these 
things  are  related  by  her  that  she  could 
do  any  one  of  them  If  she  chose. 
In  "Home  Life  In  Colonial  Days."  ' 
Mre.  Earle  gives  minute  accounts  of 
the  occupations  of  her  ancestresses; 
and  when  every  article  worn  and  eaten 
Ifl  raised  on  the  premises.  It  is  evident 
that  the  labor  must  be  both  long  and 
severe.  Why,  any  one  of  these  home 
Industries  "from  birth  to  burial." 
sounds  enough  to  fill  the  day  of  a  sin- 
gle person,  and  yet  there  are,  or  seem 
to  be,  dozens  of  them.  "If  th«ir  had  not 
been  so  vigorous,  perhaps  we  should 
not  have  been  So  nervous,"  remarked 
an  American  lady,  discussing  this  very 
book,  adding,  "and  1  owe  them  a 
gmdge  for  It."  It  is  certainly  amazing 
what  these  women  did,  when  there 
was  no  one  else  to  do  it,  and  later, 
when  the  first  difficulties  were  over- 
come, and  the  rude  implements  had 
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given  place  to  something  better,  what 
useless  though  Ingenious  arts  were  de- 
veloped! The  chief  idea  of  the  colon- 
ists was  that  they  would  be  behind  no- 
body. If  hideous  little  bead  or  hair 
landscapes  were  fashionable  in  Eng- 
land, America  would  show  that  she 
could  produce  some  tbat  were  Oner 
and  more  fantastic  still,  If  Mrs.  Delany 
exhibited  tbe  Flora  of  Qreat  Britain 
and  Ireland  cut  out  la  colored  paper. 
Madam  Demming,  a  Boston  lady,  de- 
lighted her  friends  with  a  whole  view 
of  Boston,  that  reminds  us,  of  all 
things  In  the  world,  of  the  the  per- 
spective of  one  of  the  Aasyrlan  friezes. 

In  the  beginning  each  man  helped 
his  neighbor;  cleared  ground  for  him, 
felled  trees  for  him,  split  loga  for  him. 
Any  sfranger  was  welcome  to  tbe  best, 
and  In  the  end.  owing  to  this  boundless 
hospitality,  ruin  catUe  upon  more  than 
one  splendid  sonthem  home.  When 
society  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  small 
hamlets  of  two  or  three  houses  each, 
known  in  common  talk  as  "the  Maaon 
Neighborhood,"  the  "Johnson  Neigh- 
borhood," life  was  on  a  much  more 
friendly  footing  than  when  the  popula 
tion  became  more  numerous  and 
classes  were  divided.  Then  Masonvllle 
and  Johnstown  drew  sharp  lines  as  to 
their  acquaintance,  and  only  behaved 
civilly  to  their  kinafolk.  Reverting  to 
the  early  manners  of  many  parts  of 
the  world,  they  did  not  encourage  mar- 
riages out  of  their  tribe,  and,  when  a 
match  took  place,  and  "love  found  out 
a  way."  the  Interloper  never  ceased  to 
be  n  stranger,  and  was  never  allowed 
to  stay  a  night  with  his  "in-laws," 
Just  as  an  Australian  black  mast  never 
speak  io  his  wife's  motlier. 

Whatever  tbe  colonists  required  they 
went  at  with  the  doggedness  of  the 
English  race  when  things  are  going 
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vroug.  If  the  stage  coaches  provided 
for  travellerB  were  apt  to  be  faulty  In 
balance— the  first  ran  In  1766  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  took 
two  days  over  the  jonmey— mattei-a 
were  set  right  by  the  driver  slgaalliag 
at  a  given  moment,  and  the  occupants 
flinging  themselves  from  side  to  sldti 
to  prevent  the  coach  being  overturned. 
This  must  have  been  a  warming  pro- 
cess on  a  cold  winter's  day. 

When  war  with  England  was  Immi- 
nent, and  there  were  no  great  con- 
tractors to  provide  the  soldiers  with 
clothes,  each  provincial  congress  re- 
qnlsltloned  13,000  thick  coats  to  be  got 
ready  before  the  winter  came;  and  not 
one  of  the  13,CN)0  was  missing,  and  In 
each  'Coat  was  sewn  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  had  woven  it  at  home,  and 
that  of  the  town  she  lived  In. 

As  to  dyeing,  the  colonists  were  al- 
ways fond  of  gardens,  and  were  most- 
ly good  botanists,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  planta  from  which  to  extract 
beautiful  hues.  Ked  was  produced 
from  moss,  madder  or  sassafras;  yel- 
low from  laurel,  or  from  a  certain  kind 
of  clay.  Large  tracts  of  wild  indigo 
afforded  a  splendid  blue,  and  purple 
came  from  the  tops  of  the  cedars. 

With  these  resources,  the  love  of  dne 
clothes  developed  wltb  rapidity.  In 
the  year  1676,  thirty-eight  woraen  liv- 
ing In  the  Coanecticnt  valley,  were 
arraigned  before  the  magistrates  as 
being  of  too  small  an  estate  to  wear 
silk,  and  "excess  In  clothes"  was  an 
abomination  to  the  Virginians.  In- 
deed they  went  so  far  as  to  assess  un- 
married men  according  to  their  dress, 
and  married  men  according  to  that  of 
their  family,  which  must  have  caused 
strife  In  many  a  household.  Of  course 
the  Puritans  never  ceased  to  wrestle 
with  this  hydra-headed  dragon,  but 
unluckily,  they  could  not  always  agree 
In  the  matter  to  be  reprobated;  Roger 
Williams,  for  mstance,  enjoining  one 
Sunday  the  women  of  Salem  to  wear 
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veils,  while  the  following  week  the 
minds  of  the  parish  were  upset  by 
John  Cotton,  who  held  that  a  covered 
face  betokened  slavlshness,  and  was 
not  to  be  endured. 

When  clothes  were  made  at  home, 
the  material  was  stout  and  strong,  but 
very  soon  the  love  of  color  and  finery 
crept  In  ami^g  the  women.  Even  In 
these  days,  silk  dresses  play  an  Im- 
mense part  in  the  lives  of  the  very 
poor  and  humble  folks,  about  whom 
Miss  WUklns  writes.  Not  to  have 
two  silk  dresses  when  you  are  married 
is  a  bumlllatlon  that  no  village  girl, 
however  obscure  can  bring  herself  to 
face.  And  we  all  remember  the  old 
workhouse  woman  who,  being  Irritated 
at  the  recital  of  her  compantous'  splen- 
dors. Invented  surpassing  ones  of  her 
own,  In  which  the  number  and  beauty 
of  her  silk  dresses  awed  her  friends 
Into  silence.  This  attitude  of  mind  Is 
entirely  without  a  parallel  In  Bngland. 
Even  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  no  cot- 
tage girl  dreamed  of  possessing  a  silk 
dress,  any  more  than  the  vicar's  wife 
expected  to  have  a  tiara.  Life  was, 
and  Is.  looked  on  from  a  different 
standpoint  A  beantlful  gown  has, 
from  tlie  earliest  times,  given  an 
amount  of  pleasure  to  an  American 
woman  that  no  Englishwoman  can 
grasp.  Ber  equivalent  would  be  a 
horse  to  carry  her  across  country,  or 
more  spacious  nurseries,  or  a  boat,  or 
something  of  that  sort;  her  dress 
would  probably  be  a  questlou  of  make- 
shift, and  she  would  take  it  for  granted 
that  It  mattered  to  others  as  little  as 
to  herself. 

In  the  States,  as  riches  Increased, 
the  passion  for  flue  clothes  Increased 
also,  and  on  English  traveller  notes  In 
the  year  1T40  that  "Boston  men  and 
women  dressed  every  day  as  gey  as 
courtiers  in  England  at  a  ccoiinatlon." 
And  they  did  not  "save"  upon  the  cbll- 
dren  either;  for  In  every  point  the 
children  were  the  replicas  of  their  par- 
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ents.  MIbb  Curtis,  WaBhiagtoa's  step- 
daugbter,  aged  four,  bad  an  arrar  of 
pack  thread  stays,  fans,  and  silk  coats 
sent  with  ber  to  England,  wbere  ebe 
was  to  be  educated,  while  the  twelve- 
year-<dd  Mtas  Huntington  carried 
twelve  silk  gowns  with  her  to  Boston. 
jret  her  teacher  thought  these  not 
enough  and  demanded  more.  As  to 
"those  horrid  bushes  of  Tanlty,"  wigs, 
the  sums  th«s  cost  were  quite  incredi- 
ble. Whether  they  were  "gravefull- 
bottom,"  "giddy  feather  top."  "long- 
tall,"  "fox-tall,"  or  anjtbitig  else,  o  wig 
would  cost  as  much  as  201.,  with  an- 
other 101.  for  the  care  of  it  Man;  gen- 
tlemeu  had  eight  or  ten.  of  different 
colors  and  fashions,  and  bound  and 
braided  with  colored  ribbcuB.  In  1764 
William  Freeman  was  given,  on  biB 
seventh  birthday,  a  wig  for  which  his 
father  paid  01.,  and  as  he  bad  two 
elder  brothers,  natarall;  bewlgged 
also,  the  headgear  of  the  family  must 
have  coBt  a  considerable  sum. 

Not  less  Interesting  than  tlie  dresses 
of  the  colonists  are  tbeir  food  and  the 
utensils  connected  with  It.  The  dlnlng- 
table  was  originally  a  mere  board  laid 
on  trestles,  and  on  It  stood  chaflng- 
dlshes  to  keep  the  food  hot,  cups,  large 
"chargers"  or  dishes;  spoon  b  and 
knives,  but  uo  forks.  There  were  also 
trenchers  or  bowls,  pieces  of  wood 
hollowed  out  into  squares  twelve 
lucbes  wide  and  three  or  four  deep, 
which  were  generally  shared  between 
two  people.  One  Connecticut  deacon 
insisted  on  every  child  having  Its  own 
trencher,  and  was  held  by  bis  neigh- 
bors to  give  himself  airs. 

Mrs.  Earle  refers  to  a  table  top  she 
has  seen  made  of  heavy  oak  six  Inches 
thick.  At  Intervals  of  about  eighteen 
Inches  round  the  edge,  bowls  were 
scooped  out  In  which  every  mau's  din- 
ner was  placed.  Now,  curiously  enough, 
a  friend  of  the  present  writer's,  and 
a  soldier  who  had  seen  long  service 
told  her  that  he  bad  once  Induced  the 
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police  to  take  him  with  them  on  their 
nightly  raids  In  some  of  the  worst 
parts  of  London.  He  saw  many  things 
to  astonish  him,  but  the  Btrangest  of 
all  was  the  table  of  a  Greek  eating- 
house,  scooped  out  In  exactly  the  man- 
ner  described  by  Mrs.  Earle,  except 
that  down  the  middle  and  across  the 
sides  leading  to  each  bowl  were 
trenches.  The  thick  soup  was  poured 
by  a  man  into  the  middle  trench  from 
which  It  made  its  way  to  the  bowls! 
The  visitors  did  not  troulVIe  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  about  spoons, 
but  stooped  down  and  lapped  like  dogs. 
The  colonial  tables  needed  to  be  strong, 
for  the  fare  spread  upon  them  was 
ample,  especially  In  the  luxurious 
Philadelphia.  John  Adams,  the  Presi- 
dent, who  lived  well  In  his  Boston 
home,  bad  his  eyes  considerably 
opened  by  his  travels  In  the  South.  He 
stopped  at  Philadelphia  and  visited  the 
house  of  one  MIers  Fisher,  a  young 
Quaker  lawyer.  Plenty  ho  had  ex- 
pected, but  not  such  profnslon.  "This 
plain  Friend,"  ho  says  In  his  diary, 
"with  bis  plain  but  pretty  wife  [sfc], 
with  her  thees  and  tlious,  had  provid- 
ed us  a  costly  entertain menti  ducks.t 
bams,  chickens,  beef,  pig.  tarta, 
creams,  custards.  Jellies,  fools,  trifles, 
beer,  porter,  punch,  wine,  and  a  long" 
—whatever  that  may  mean.  "Chler'- 
Justlce  Chew  was  no  whit  behind  the 
FlBbers,  indeed,  there  was  probably  a 
sort  of  rivalry  In  all  this  hospitality. 
"About  four  o'clock  we  were  called  to 
dinner.  A  most  sinful  feast  again! 
Every  thing  that  could  delight  the  eye 
or  allure  the  taste."'  But  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  lighter  and  more  elegant 
repast  than  the  Fisher's,  for,  besides 
"turtle  and  every  other  thing,"  great 
quantities  of  Bweetswere  mentioned, as 
well  as  twenty  kinds  of  tarts.  Carving 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  flne  arts, 
and  must  have  formed  the  study  of  a 
lifetime.  Woe  be  to  him  who  bad  not 
mastered  the  Intricacies  of  the  matter 
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or  Its  ^q)roprlate  language.  "How  all 
mnet  r^ret,"  exclaims  one  old  author, 
"to  hear  aome  Persona,  even  of  qual- 
ity, say,  'Praj  cut  up  that  chicken  or 
hen,'  or  'Halve  that  plover,'  not  con- 
sidering how  Indiscreetly  they  talk, 
when  the  proper  terms  ate— 'break  that 
goose,'  'thrust  that  chicken.'  'spoil  that 
hen,'  'pierce  that  plover.'  If  they  are 
80  much  out  In  common  things,  bow 
much  more  would  they  be  with  herons, 
cranes,  and  peacock?" 

Cold  must  have  been  among  tbe  se- 
verest trials  of  the  early  colonists, 
who  mostly  sat  In  the  kitchen,  as  being 
the  warmest  room  In  the  house.  Kven 
there  tales  are  told  of  the  sap  being 
frozen  at  one  end  of  the  burning  log, 
and  what,  then,  could  the  bedrooms 
have  been  like.  To  be  sure  they  soon 
learned  from  the  Dutch  to  place  their 
beds  In  alcoves,  and  He  on  one  feather- 
l>ed  with  another  over  them,  but 
feather  beds  are  slippery  things,  espe- 
cially In  alcoves,  and  must  have  been 
poor  substitutes  for  roaring  fires.  What 
these  earnest  Cbristlaus  mnst  have 
«ndured  In  church  Is  something  tearful 
to  think  of.  There  was  not  the  small- 
est effort  at  heating  the  building,  and 
the  members  of  the  congregation  were 
thankful  to  be  allowed  to  have  their 
dogs  In  their  seats  to  use  as  muffs  or 
foot  warmers.  And  here  they  sat  the 
best  part  of  the  day,  for  the  prayers 
were  always  from  one  to  two  hours 
long,  and  the  sermons  from  two  to 
three.  The  doors  were  watched  over 
by  a  verger  and  none  could  leave,  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  undoubted  Illness.  And 
by  that  time  the  poor  victims  must 
have  been  frozen  too  hard  to  move. 
Yet  tbe  young  men  contrived  to  make 
80  much  noise  that  they  were  fre- 
quently brought  before  the  magis- 
trates, and,  worse  still,  the  Instances 
of  Sunday  tobt^ganlng  were  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

Such,  roughly,  was  the  setting  In 
which  colonial  women  grew  up.      To 
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begin  with,  there  were  few,  very  few, 
of  them,  and  they  were  not.  perhaps, 
at  first  "a  felt  want,"  for  the  Puritans 
of  New  EJngland  clamored  for  minis- 
ters rather  than  for  wives.  But  In 
Virginia  things  were  otherwise.  In 
the  sofler  climate  men  sighed  after 
homes  and  families,  and  declared  they 
would  never  settle  until  they  had 
them,  and  in  the  end  the  English  Emi- 
gration Society  and  Shakespeare's 
friend.  Lord  Southampton,  declared 
they  would  give  them  what  they  want- 
ed. So  one  fine  morning,  in  tbe  year 
1620,  about  four  hundred  young  men 
dressed  in  their  best,  with  feathered 
hats  and  shining  swords  assembled 
eagerly  on  tbe  beach  of  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  to  welcome  tbe  ninety 
"young,  handsome,  honestly-educated 
maids,  of  honest  life  and  carriage," 
after  their  tedious  voyage,  and  to  gain 
acceptance,  If  possible,  as  husbands, 
before  the  girls  were  out  of  the  roll  of 
tbe  breakers.  Surely  the  marriage  fee 
of  120  lbs.  "B.  D.  v.,"  then  worth 
about  eighty  dollars,  was  never  paid 
with  so  light  a  heart! 

It  mnst  have  been  a  glorious  time  for 
the  young  women,  but  no  bullying  was 
permlted.  and  ho  flirtation  was  al- 
lowed. Perhaps  things  may  not  bave 
been  on  quite  such  a  straightforward 
and  business-like  footing  when  other 
maidens  arrived  to  try  their  fortunes, 
but  anyhow  the  colony  flourished,  and 
In  three  years  3,000  English  emigrants 
set  sail  for  Virginia. 

This  was  In  comparatively  early 
days,  but  nearly  a  century  later,  Louis 
XIV,  who  was  quick  to  note  what  was 
happening  In  the  world,  sent  a  com- 
pany of  virtuous  girls  to  the  governor 
of  Louisiana  with  orders  to  get  them 
well  married,  and  to  place  them  where 
they  might  train  the  Indian  squaws. 
The  king  was  a  wise  man  In  many 
ways,  but  be  did  not  know  bis  own 
countrywomen,  or  rather,  perhaps,  he 
knew  them    at     that     period,    chiefly 
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through  the  ejea  of  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon.  His  female  emigrants  were  not 
chosen  from  the  strong  peasant  wom- 
en of  Normandy  or  Brittany,  or  any 
of  the  provinces  where  they  were  ac- 
customed to  hardehlpa.  but  from  Part*. 
The  girls  seem,  as  far  as  Is  linown,  al- 
ways to  have  led  "godly,  righteous, 
and  sotwr  livee,"  yet  they  abhorred  the 
Indian  com  which  formed  their  staple 
of  diet,  nearly  ae  much  as  they  did 
the  teaching  of  the  squaws.  It  was 
the  old  story— "Froii-FroK  »an»  ParU." 

Fifteen  years  later  another  attempt 
was  made  tn  Louisiana—this  time  In 
tbe  year  which  saw  the  death  of  the 
Regent,  and,  knowing  what  we  do  of 
that  highly-glfted  person,  we  shall 
hardly  be  surprised  to  learn  that  these 
young  women  were  taken  from  the 
Houses  of  Correction,  and  had  not  even 
a  tucds  d'esUme  in  the  Colony  of  Louis- 
iana. Fillet  A  la  Correction  they  were 
called,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Fillea  A  la  Caeutle,  who  landed  seven 
years  later  In  Louisiana,  whose  aris- 
tocracy prided  themselves  on  their  de- 
scent from  these,  at  any  rate,  spotless 
lives.  Poor  Manon  Lescaot  was  not 
of  the  proper  division. 

On  looking  through  the  history  of 
the  various  colonies,  it  Is  cnrlons  to 
note  bow  each  State  has  its  peculiar- 
ities—peculiarities not  always  to  be 
explained  by  those  who  belong  even 
to  the  Inner  circle.  Why  did  Maryland 
hail  convicts— not  necessarily  criminals 
—with  delight?  Why  were  the  trans- 
ported Jacobites  takeu  to  Maryland 
instead  of  elsewhere?  And  why  did 
an  EngUab  husband,  whose  wife  was 
condemned  to  death  for  stealing  3*.  6d., 
ijeg  that  her  sentence  might  be  com- 
muted to  exile  to  Virginia? 

The  most  marlfed  feature  of  the 
whole  civilization  la  the  pre-eminence 
held  by  widows  In  all  the  society.  In- 
deed the  number  of  "chances"  pos- 
sessed by  every  lady  member  of  the  so- 
ciety was  such  that  wecnn  only  Imagine 


that  the  hoys  and  girls  married  at  as 
early  an  age  aa  they  now  do  at  Clap- 
ham.  And  if  so,  what  became  of  the 
men?  "Je  n'v  comprendt  rien,"  as  the 
man  said,  when  he  rushed,  tearing  bis 
hair,  to  the  front  of  the  stage  box 
during  the  play! 

However,  there  the  widows  were 
and  the  husbands  kept  on  dying.  That 
Is  all  we  know. 

The  widows,  at  least  most  of  them, 
arranged  their  own  settlements,  and 
bargained  quite  as  hard  and  shrewdly 
as  any  lawyer  could  have  done  for 
them.  But,  though  no  one's  senelblll- 
tles  were  hurt  by  this  process,  the 
marrying  of  widows  and  widowers 
was  not  devoid  of  complications.  Mr. 
Sergeant,  a  Boston  builder,  was  reput- 
ed "as  remarkable  in  his  marriages  as 
his  wealth;  for  he  bad  three  wives,  the 
second  having  been  a  widow  twice, 
before  her  third  venture;  and  his  third 
also  a  widow,  and  even  becoming  his 
widow,  and  lastly  the  widow  of  her 
third  husband,  who  had  had  three 
wives  himself."  However,  It  was  not 
only  in  America  that  these  hasty  mar- 
riages were  made,  though,  perhaps,  It 
may  have  been  there  that  widows  were 
most  appreciated.  John  Rows,  for  in- 
stance, tella  of  a  gentleman  who  died 
In  London  In  the  year  1638,  at  eight  at 
night,  leaving  his  wife  6001  a  year  in 
land;  and  the  lady  and  the  whole  of 
her  property  was  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the  Journeyman  draper  who 
had  come  about  her  mourning  before 
twelve  next  day.  The  memoirs  of  the 
Vemey  family  teem  with  "woolngs" 
which  were  "not  long  adolng,"  and 
"old  men's  wife"  had  certainly  no  dUB- 
cully  in  providing  herself  with  suitors. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times,  when 
everything  was  disjointed  and  people 
had  to  use  any  material  that  came 
ready  to  their  hands,  was  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  strong  natures,  either  of 
men  or  women.  There  were  no  spe- 
clol  grooves  made  for  the  women  to 
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walk  tn,  and  tliere  were  mauy  who 
seized  Uie  cbance  to  fashion  othere 
more  agreeable  to  their  feet.  One  of 
the  most  cousplcuous  of  these  ladles 
was  Margaret  Br«nt,  who  stepped  so 
far  from  the  coaventlonal  path  of  her 
owD  day  that  she  almost  found  herself 
In  ours.  She  reached  Maryland  In 
1638,  In  company  with  her  sister  Mary 
and  two  brothers,  took  up  land,  built 
several  good  manor  houses,  sent  for 
other  colonists,  and  before  others 
would  have  dug  the  foundations,  Mar- 
garet was  signing  herself.  "Attorney 
for  my  brother"  (what  a  confiding 
brother!)  and  Mary  holding  "court- 
baron"  and  "'court-leet"  at  her  own 
house.  Men  were  known  to  ask  for 
her  help  In  military  nprlslngs,  and 
when  the  Indomitable  "Mrs.  Margaret 
Brent  requested  to  have  a  vote  In  the 
Bouse  for  herself,  and  voyce  allsoe," 
she  probably  bad  many  partisans. 
However  as  "the  Governor  denied  Mrs. 
Breut  that  she  should  have  any  vote 
In  the  House,"  Mrs.  Brent  was  forced 
to  retire  protesting  all  the  while 
against  the  injustice  of  her  exclusion. 

Several  "acute  and  Ingenious  gentle- 
women" In  Virginia  cultivated  tobacco 
plantations  and  drained  slopes,  and, 
Indeed,  such  women  were  far  more 
common  In  the  Southern  States  than 
In  the  Northern,  ones.  "Maid-cotes" 
were  discouraged,  and  the  "maids"  ad- 
monished frequently,  and  "harrassed" 
and  "considered  dangerous"  by  their 
acquaintance,  and  It  required  all  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Lady  Deborah  Moodys 
of  the  world  to  "persist"  as  they  had 
begun. 

Not  that  agriculture  absorbed  all  the 
business  talent  of  the  colonial  ladles. 
Besides  the  many  employments  consid- 
ered suitable  for  women  In  all  coun- 
tries, there  were  a  large  numbn* 
of  capable  and  Industrious  females 
who  carried  on  their  husband's 
trade,  first  as  his  assistant,  and 
tatt  as  his  successor.      Women    pub- 
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Ushers  aud  women  printers  were  nu- 
merous during  the  whole  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  of  these  the  God- 
dards,  mother  and  daughter,  were  the 
most  business-like  and  most  promi- 
nent. The  Maryland  Gazette  was  con- 
tinued after  the  death  of  the  publisher 
by  his  widow,  under  the  title  of  Anna 
Katharine  Green  &  Son,  who  printed 
al|o  for  die  whole  colony.  At  the  time 
Mrs.  Green  undertook  this  arduous 
task  she  was  about  thirty-six,  and  the 
mother  of  six  sons  and  eight  daughters. 
It  was  from  this  Green  family  that 
thirty-four  antl-revolutlonary  printers 
sprang. 

It  is  new  and  pleasant  to  note  among 
these  stern  religionists  a  "Vow 
Church"  raised  In  Philadelphia  by  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian  immigrant,  who 
had  been  shipwrecked  on  her  way  out, 
and  was  reduced  with  the  rest  of  the 
survivors  to  such  straits  that  they 
never  ate  without  first  drawing  lots 
who  should  fast  that  day.  She  was 
rescued,  and  eventually  prospered  In 
her  business,  and  her  first  savings 
went  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  vow. 

The  colonial  ladles  were  great  gar- 
deners, and  the  hours  they  passed  with 
their  fruits  and  fiowers  must  have 
l>een  moments  of  much  pleasure  in 
their  busy  lives.  The  most  famous  tA 
these  ladles  was  the  daughter  of 
George  Lucas,  a  planter  of  Carolina, 
and  at  the  same  time  Governor  of  An- 
tlgna,  at  which  place  he  appears  to 
have  resided,  leaving  Miss  Eliza  at 
home.  From  Antigua  be  sent  her  all 
sorts  of  tropical  seeds  of  fruits  and 
Sowers,  to  try  If  any  would  take  kind- 
ly to  the  soil  of  Carolina.  Eliza  ob- 
served certain  hopeful  signs  with  re- 
gard to  the  Indigo,  and  undismayed  by 
repeated  accidents  to  young  plants  at 
length  obtained  a  good  crop.  Governw 
Lucas  was  so  delighted  at  this  un- 
looked-for success,  that  he  sent  over 
an  Englishman  to  teach  Eliza  the 
whole  process  of  Indigo  working.    THe 
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Engllabman,  bearlog  gifts,  aeema  to 
have  been  rather  a  sly  aod  tricky  sort 
ot  person,  but  wbeu  did  EDgland  ever 
get  tbe  better  of  America?  The  youth- 
ful Miss  Lucas  saw  through  the  Eng- 
lishman's dodges  (his  name  was  Crom- 
well) and  "Anally  obtained  a  snccesaful 
knowledge  and  application  of  the  com- 
plex and  annoying  methods  of  extract- 
ing Indigo."  A  bounty  of  6d.  a  lb.  en- 
couraged the  planting,  and  through  Its 
profits  more  children  were  sent  over 
from  Carolina  to  be  educated  at  home, 
than  from  all  the  other  colonies  put 
together.  Indigo  was  looked  npon,  at 
last,  SB  a  sort  of  current  coin,  and  It 
Is  on  record  that  when  a  little  boy  was 
sent  to  school  at  Philadelphia,  he  took 
with  him  a  wagon  of  Indigo  to  pay  his 
expenses 

After  studying  the  labors  of  these 
monumental  women.  It  Is  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  we  turn  to  the  enact- 
ments against  "blabbing,  and  discover- 
ing the  faults  and  frailties  of  others," 
to  wblch  colonial  ladles  were  especial- 
ly prone.  One  would  have  thought 
that  In  the  early  times  they  were  so 
bard  worked  they  would  have  been 
"mum  budgets  of  silence"  and  "magga- 
zlnes  of  taclturnltle"  by  nature,  but  the 
court  records  tell  a  very  dlEFerent  story. 
One  minister's  wife— to  be  sure  she 
was  a  Dutch  woman— was  accused  of 
lifting  her  petticoats  In  crossing  the 
street  and  exposing  ber  ankles  in  an 
unseemly  manner.  After  a  minute  In- 
■lulry  Into  the  state  of  tbe  roads  and 
tbe  height  of  the  petticoat.  It  was  de- 
cided that  Vrouw  Anneke  had  been 
Justified  In  her  action,  and  her  slan- 
derers were  fined  and  punished.  Other 
evil  speakers  were  gagged,  or  had 
cleft  sticks  placed  on  their  tongues,  and 
worse  offenders  were  ducked  in  special 
ponds  near  the  court  houses. 

Cburchgolng  was  not  considered  as 
binding  on  women  as  on  men  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  Their  seats  were 
BuQ!ered  to  remain  vacant  on  the  slight- 


est excuse,  while  a  man  was  con- 
demned for  tbe  first  offence  to  "lie  neck 
and  heels  that  night,  and  be  a  slave 
to  tbe  colony  for  tbe  following  week; 
for  the  second  offence  to  be  a  slave  for 
a  month;  for  the  third,  for  a  year  and 
a  day."  Probably,  If  we  were  to  visit 
these  churches  now  we  should  find  the 
balance  readjusted. 

The  first  great  female  traveller  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  predecessor 
of  the  Miss  Klngaleys  and  Mrs.  Bishops 
of  our  own  day,  was  a  Boston  lady, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Knight,  who  rode  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  In  1704,  and  back 
again.  She  sprang  of  a  bold  stock,  as 
her  father,  Captain  Kemble,  bad  to 
spend  two  hours  In  stocks  nearly  fifty 
years  before  to  expiate  his  "lewd  and 
unseemly  behavior  in  kissing  his  wife 
publicly  on  tbe  Sabbath  Day  on  the 
door  step  of  his  house,  after  he  had  re- 
turned from  a  voyage  of  three  years." 
Madam  Sarah  had  need  of  all  ber 
father's  courage  during  ber  long  and 
lonely  ride.  A  price  was  set  on  tbe 
heads  of  wolves,  and  bears  must  have 
been  nearly  as  common  as  sparrows,  to 
Judge  by  the  fact  that  long  after  Mrs. 
Sarah's  adventure,  twenty  of  tbem 
were  killed  in  a  week  Just  outside  Bos- 
ton. Besides  all  these  were  swarms 
of  Red  Indians,  and  Indians  were  fear- 
fully on  the  warpatn-  Just  then. 

It  seems  odd  that  she  should  have 
chosen  the  winter  with  all  Its  added 
horrors  for  ber  Journey,  but  probably 
It  was  unavoidable,  for  she  left  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  and  took  more  than  two 
months  reaching  New  York,  visiting 
many  friends  on  the  way.  The  cus- 
toms of  Connecticut  struck  ber  as  par- 
ticularly strange,  with  the  frequent 
divorces  and  laws  against  kissing, 
which  was  almost  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  then  as  shaking  hands  is  now. 
But  however  distant  the  relations  be 
tween  the  sexes  may  have  been  in  Con- 
necticut, they  were  less  ley  In  other 
States,  notably  In  Virginia  and  Penn- 
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sylvauDla.  Id  1722  ao  ancestor  of  the 
present  writer,  and  one  of  thb  family 
of  tbe  celebrated  "downright  Sbippen" 
of  Pope,  gave  umbrase  to  tie  belles 
of  Philadelphia  by  bis  free  exercise  of 
eDdearmenta.  "What  a  plQ^  It  Is," 
writes  Miss  Sarah  Eve,  "tbat  the  doc- 
tor la  so  fond  of  klsBlng.  Be  really 
would  be  mach  more  agreeable  If  he 
were  less  fond.  One  bates  to  be  al- 
ways kissed,  especially  as  It  Is  attend- 
ed with  so  many  Inconvenience  a.  It 
decomposes  the  economy  ot  one's  hand- 
kerchief, it  disorders  one's  high  roll, 
and  It  ruffles  the  serenity  of  one's 
countenance." 

The  account  of  certain  frolics  In  Vir- 
ginia reads  not  unlike  tbe  borse-play 
fashionable  In  country  houses  of  our 
own  time  wherein  the.  humor  appears 
to  consist  in  gentlemen  bouDclog  Into 
ladles'  bedrooms  and  chasing  them 
over  the  garden.  To  escape  from  these 
assiduities  the  young  ladles  seem  to 
have  gone  to  their  room,  taking  with 
them  "a  large  dish  of  bacon  and  beef, 
after  that  a  bowl  of  sago  cream,  and 
after  fhat  an  apple-pye.  While  we 
were  eating  the  apple-pye  in  bed — God 
bless  you  making  a  great  noise— In 
came  Mr.  Washington"  (not  George), 
"dressed  In  Hannah's  short  gown  and 
petticoat,  and  seazed  me  and  kissed 
me  twenty  times.  In  spite  of  all  the 
resistance  I  could  make^  and  tben 
Cousin  Molly.  Hannah  soon  followed, 
dressed  In  his  coat.  They  Joined  us  in 
eating  the  apple-pye,  and  then  went 
out.  After  this  we  took  It  In  our  heads 
to  want  to  eat  oysters." 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
New  England  States  were  far  more 
strict  In  the  matter  of  amusement  than 
the  laxer  South,  and,  to  Judge  by  the 
stories,  the  moment  you  get  beyond 
tbe  wealthier  classes  In  the  Puritan 
settlements,  matters  are  very  much  a^ 
they  always  were.  Thursday  lectures, 
singing  schools,  bees,  were  all  tbe  op- 
portunities the  young  people  had  of 


bringing  about  marriage,  or  at  least, 
so  we  might  think,  did  we  not  know 
that  marriage  is  IndlSerent  to  oppor- 
tunity! In  the  Booth  thev  were  better 
off.  Sleighing  parties,  turtle  frolics, 
but  balls  above  everything,  these 
formed  the  diversions  of  the  youth  of 
Virginia,  and  If,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
each  gentleman  asked  permission  to 
fetch  and  carry  a  lady,  "no  monopoly" 
was  allowed  In  the  ballroom  by  the 
master  of  tiie  ceremonies. 

Perhaps  tbe  fact  that  the  United 
States  have  no  Established  Church  baa 
favored  tbe  growth  of  tbe  Immense 
number  of  sects  which  strikes  every 
reader  of  American  stories.  It  la  not 
only  tbe  excitable  negroes  who  con- 
gregate In  the  forests  to  hold  "camp 
meetings,"  It  is  the  steady-going,  nar- 
row-minded Puritans  who  are  "forever 
seeking  something  new."  They  do  not 
strike  you  as  being  easy  to  Impress, 
these  hard-headed  gentlemen,  yet  they 
have  more  than  once  been  as  wax  In 
tbe  hands  of  some  religious  fanatic, 
and  went  down  In  hundreds  before  the 
handsome,  vain  and  lazy  Jemima  Wil- 
kinson, who  posed  for  over  forty  years 
In  tbe  middle  of  the  last  century  as  the 
"Universal  Friend."  It  was  really  the 
world  In  general  who  was  the  Univer- 
sal Friend  to  Jemima,  for  It  kept  her 
in  comparative  luxury,  and  even  gave 
her  money  In  return  for  perpetual 
sermons  on  sin,  death,  and  repentance. 
Perhaps  an  Ideal  Is  necessary  to  the 
hardest  lives,  and  may  account  for 
much  that  Is  perplexing  and  contradic- 
tory in  the  existence  of  these  practical 
men  and  women.  To  many  natures 
the  "Unknown  God"  Is,  of  necessity, 
more  attractive  than  the  Known  One, 
and  the  feeling  may  be  a  remnant  still 
lurking  IQ  us  of  the  children  we  once 

At  any  rate,  not  only  Priestesses  like 
the  Universal  Friend,  but  Princesses 
such  as  "the  daughter-in-law  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  the  sister  of  tbe  Queen 
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of  England."  found  ready  acceptance 
and  much  klndneBB  among  tlie  people 
of  the  States. 

The  first  of  these  ladles  (ber  name 
was  Charlotte,  not  Christine,  as  stated 
by  Mrs.  Earle),  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Dulce  of  Bruns wick- Wolf enbUttel, 
and  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis.  She 
Btood  hfm  for  several  years,  and  then 
Is  reported  to  have  given  out  her  own 
death,  and  to  have  fled  to  America, 
where  she  found  peace  and  a  new  hus- 
band in  an  old  adorer,  le  Chevalier 
d'Aubant  The  whole  story  haa  been 
produced  In  an  interesting  novel  by 
Lady  Georglana  Fullerton.  called  "Too 
Strange  Not  to  Iw  True."  The  English 
Princess  had  a  very  different  fate,  and 
ber  story  was  all  the  stranger  as  she 
bad  neither  beauty  nor  charm  to  rec- 
ommend her.  Barab  Wilson  had  been 
msid  to  one  of  Queen  Charlotte's  maids 
of  honor,  and  had  managed  to  steal 
some  Jewels  belonging  to  the  Queen. 
She  was  caught  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  was  afterwards  pardoned 
and  sent  as  a  convict  to  the  States.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  managed  to 
escape  from  servitude,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  Jewels  wbich  she  bad 
somehow  kept  concealed  about  her,  she 
declared  herself  the  Lady  Susannab 
Caroline  Matilda,  sister  to  the  Queen. 


The  end  of  this  enterprising  young  per- 
son Is  wrapped  In  obscurity.  We  know 
that  some  fat  years  were  rudely 
broken  In  upon,  and  she  was  arrested, 
prosecuted,  and  whipped  In  Charleston. 
But  a  lady  of  her  resources  Is  not  eas- 
ily discouraged,  and  It  is  probable  she 
may,  under  some  other  disgnise,  have 
played  a  prominent  part  on  some  other 
stage. 

These  few  remarks  may  serve  to 
show  the  immense  amount  of  labor 
expended  by  Mrs.  Earle  in  collecting 
matter  for  her  work.  The  number  of 
bouses  she  has  visited,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  States.  In  order  to  see  or 
to  verify  some  special  object.  Is  a 
testimony  to  the  thorongbness  of  her 
methods,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments. Andbestdesalltheseshelsfamll- 
lar  with  aidless  old  books  bearing  on 
her  subject,  and  has  studied  the  letters 
and  records  of  countless  private  famil- 
ies. Tusser,  Plera,  Plowman,  Holln- 
shed,  are  at  her  fingers'  ends,  as  well 
as  the  records  of  Mrs.  Martha  Smith, 
and  the  Journal  of  "the  young  lady  of 
Virginia."  It  is  in  tbis  way,  and  this 
way  only,  that  history,  whether  do- 
mestic or  political,  should  be  written, 
and  Mrs.  Earle  has  steeped  ber  mind 
so  completely  In  her  materials,  that 
she  tells  her  tale  as  one  who  has  taken 
a  personal  part  in  all  she  describes. 
L.  B.  Lanff. 


STEVENSON  OF  THE  LETTERS. 

Long,  hatchet  face,  black  hair,  and  haunting  gase 
That  follows,  as  you  move  about  the  room. 

Ah,  tills  is  he  who  trod  the  darkening  ways. 
And  plucked  the  flowers  upon  the  edge  of  doom— 

The  bright,  sweet-scented  flowers  that  star  the  road 
To  Death's  dim  dwelling.    Others  heed  them  not, 

Willi  sad  eyes  fixed  upon  that  drear  abode. 
Weeping,  and  walling  their  unhappy  lot 
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But  he  weot  laughlog  down  the  shadowed  way, 
The  bof 's  heart  leaping  still  within  bis  breast, 

Weaving  hla  garlands  wb«n  his  mood  was  gny, 
Mocking  bis  sorrows  with  a  stdemn  Jest. 

I'lu-  high  God«  gave  lilm  wine  to  drink;  a  cup 
Of  strong  desire,  of  knowledge,  and  of  pain. 

He  set  It  to  his  lips  and  drank  it  up. 
Then  smtUng,  turned  aato  hie  flow«r8  again. 

These  are  (he  flowers  of  that  immortal  strain 
Which,  when  the  hand  that  plucked  them  drops  and  dies, 

Still  keep  their  radiant  beauty  free  from  stain, 
A.Bd  breathe  thetr  fragrance  through  the  centuries. 

Tb.  Sp^toc.  *■  ^''"'  ^"'"«"'- 


A  MAID  AND  TWO  SWORDS. 


Mademoiselle  de  Lalanne  was  iu  a 
gay  mood  that  night.  She  was  very 
happy,  and  might  therefore,  have  been 
expected  to  be  kind.  On  the  contrary, 
with  a  woman's  title  to  tbe  unexpect- 
ed, she  was  filled,  for  the  moment, 
with  a  kind  of  radiant  malice;  an  Im- 
pulse to  be  delicately  cruel  lurked  be- 
hind the  tender  scarlet  curve  of  her 
lips,  and  tbe  wide  Innocence  of  her  be- 
wildering eyes  hid,  very  successfully, 
a  merciless  desire  to  wound  the  two 
men  who  hung  upon  her  words.  From 
time  to  time,  after  a  coquetry  more 
audacious  than  usual,  she  would  glance 
half  repentantly  at  the  closed  door,  as 
If  looking  for  yet  another  visitor.  Her 
mother.  Madame  de  Lalanne,  an  elderly 
gentlewoman  of  Quebec,  who  bad  de- 
clined into  a  rustic  dullness  after  years 
of  life  among  the  good  conntry-folk 
of  Acadia,  dozed  over  her  knitting  be- 
side the  ample  hearth. 

Mademoiselle  was  dressed  In  a  short- 
ish skirt  of  the  pattern  worn  by  the 
country  girls.  The  material,  however, 
was  not  of  the  coarse  wool  of  tbe  dis- 
trict, but    a    heavy    homespun    linen 
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bleached  to  the  tint  of  cream;  the 
bodice  was  of  tbe  same  stuff,  with 
sleeves  turned  back  at  the  elbows  to 
show  arms  that  were  slim  almost  to 
thinness,  but  milk-white  and  bewitch- 
logly  moulded.  Over  her  shoulders  was 
thrown  carelessly  a  shawl  of  fine  silk, 
black,  hut  :io  blacker  than  the  silken 
hair  above  It.  On  her  small,  slim  feet, 
one  of  which  kept  restlessly  tapping  the 
floor,  she  wore  shoes  of  fine  scarlet 
leather.  These  little  shoes  every  girl 
In  Acadia  had  heard  of  and  discussed 
with  jealous  admiration;  but  few.  In- 
deed, even  of  the  Grand  Prft  maids, 
had  seen  them,  for  tbe  de  Lalannes, 
mindful  of  their  pa^t  selgneurlal  pride, 
maintained  much  of  their  aloofness 
amid  their  changed  fortunes. 

Beautiful  as  was  her  face,  broad- 
browed,  Snely-cb  I  Belled,  white  with 
the  warm  whiteness  of  Ivory,  it  was, 
above  all,  her  eyes  that  made  Marie  de 
Lalanne  tbe  wonder  of  all  Acadia. 
When  she  turned  their  dark  radiance 
from  time  to  time  full  upon  ber  two 
cavaliers,  both  felt  their  hearts  Jump 
painfully,  and  each     burned  witb    a 
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fierce  Impulse  to  pitcb  tbe  other  rroin 
the  uettreet  tvdudow. 

This  tempting  window,  low  iind 
broad  looked  out  across  a  enowr  slt^ie 
that  sparkled  under  the  full  moou.  At 
the  Coot  of  tbe  slope,  visible  from 
mademoiselle's  cbalr,  a  clof  e  hedge  of 
young  fir-trees  hid  the  channel  of  the 
Gaspereau  River.  A  sullen,  grlading 
roar  from  the  flood  tide  achafe  among 
tbe  Ice-cakes  was  heard  lu  tbe  (jalei 
room  whenever  the  light  talk  flagged. 
It  flagged  often,  aa  moments  of  absent- 
mindedness  crossed  mademoiselle's 
whimsical  mood;  but  tt  never  flagged 
for  long,  seeing  that  It  was  her  pleas- 
ure to  be  gay  that  night.  The  white 
moonlight,  too,  came  In  through  the 
window  and  mixed  curiously  witta  tbe 
leaplug  red  firelight  and  the  pale  yel- 
low of  the  two  candles  that  stood  on 
the  brick  chimney  piece,  and  added  In- 
extricable complications  to  tbe  enig- 
matic lights  that  flamed  softly  from 
madeniolseiie's  eyes. 

Tbe  two  young  men  upon  whose  pas- 
sions she  was  playing  so  recklessly 
bad  come  to  Grand  Pr€  village  that 
same  evening  from  optKislte  directions. 
Both  had  made  all  haste  out  over  tbe 
hill  to  the  old  farmhouse  by  the  Gas- 
pereau.  Captain  Barras,  Journeying 
on  snoW'Shoes  from  tbe  French  i>ost 
at  Chlguecto,  bad  arrived  first,  fluxlied 
with  elation  at  finding  mademolsellu 
alone— for  Madame  de  Lalanne  was 
ever  too  sunk  In  old  dreams  to  count 
as  a  personality.  Scarcely  bad  be 
bowed  his  devoirs  over  tbe  little,  rest- 
less white  band  wblcb  mademoiselle 
was  wont  to  use  as  mercilessly  as  ber 
eyes,  when  there  came  from  the  hunt- 
Ing-flelds  behind  La  Hf^ve  tbe  spare, 
sombre-suited,  silent  figure  of  Jean 
Michel  Landry  de  Latour,  tbe  proud 
and  impoverished  descendant  of  the 
De  Latours  of  Port  Royal  and  St  .Tohn. 

Xow,  on  tbe  coming  of  Captain  Bar- 
ras, mademoiselle  had  not  been  over 
gracious.  She  bad  been  merely  ennvyfe. 


It  was  when  De  Latour  arrived  tbat 
tbe  caprice  of  gaiety  bad  seized  upon 
ber.  What  were  these  uneacouraged 
suitors  for,  indeed.  If  not  to  furnisb 
amusement  through  tbe  hour  of  wait- 
ing before  her?  On  tbe  instant  sbe 
was  all  gracious. 

"I  trust  your  absence  from  Grand 
Pr6  has  not  seemed  as  long  to  you  as 
It  has  to  us,  monsieur!"  sbe  murmured, 
as  De  Latour  kissed  ber  finger-tips  and 
shot  a  glance  of  dark  disdain  at  Bar- 
ras. 

Tbe  captain's  mouth  grew  suddenly 
dry,  as  he  perceived  In  this  changed 
demeanor  of  bis  hostess  an  explana- 
tion of  the  chill  civility  which  bad 
greeted  bis  own  anival.  But  in  the 
next  moment  those  resistless  eyes 
flashed  upon  him  something  that 
thrilled  like  a  caress,  and  straightway, 
remembering  all  that  he  was  and  his 
rival  was  not— rich,  handsome,  and  in 
high  favor  with  tbe  Governor  at  Que- 
bec—be returned  tbe  new-comer's 
glance  with  Interest 

When  mademoiselle  presented  the 
two,  De  Latour's  curt  formality  waa 
a  veiled  declaration  of  war,  while  the 
elaborate  courtesy  of  Barras  was  an 
exquisite  Insolence.  And  mademoiselle 
was  sinfully  delighted. 

Tbe  demeanor  of  tbe  tno  men  con- 
trasted sharply.  Barras,  uot  lung 
from  tbe  revels  and  lightness  of  Que- 
bec, bung  boldly  on  mademoiselle's 
glances,  and  his  vanity  was  facile 
game  to  ber  He  could  not  take  bis 
eyes  from  her  face,  except  to  dart  iin 
oi'caslonal  look  of  supercilious  impa- 
tience at  tbe  intruder  who,  as  be  iii)W 
felt  convinced,  alone  stood  in  the  way 
of  bis  conquest  De  Latour,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  ever  seeking  the 
glances  which  enthralled  bim.  seemed 
ever  unable  to  endure  their  light 
Whenever  he  encountered  them  he 
would  drop  bis  own  eyes— and  quietly 
fearless  eyes  they  were  in  tbe  custo- 
mary matters  of  battle  and  peril— frnm 
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tbe  too-dazsllng  brilllancr  of  ber  face 
to  tbe  datntluesB  of  ber  scarlet  sboea. 
He  seldom  troubled  to  look  at  bis 
rival;  but  ble  reserve  managed  some- 
botv  to  express  qalte  unmeaeured 
deptba  of  coatempt.  He  epoke  little. 
eTeo  to  madetnolBelle,  but  tbat  little  al- 
ways bad  polDt.  The  burdcD  of  tbe 
convermtlon  was  borne  by  BamiB, 
wbo  bad  a  flow  of  glltterlns  compli- 
ment at  command.  MademolBelle  di! 
Lalanne  had  but  to  direct  tbe  game, 
now  with  deft  turn  of  phrase,  now 
with  a  smile,  now  with  a  awirt  look: 
and  with  such  wicked  nicety  of  skill 
did  she  direct  it  that  witbin  the  half- 
bour  tbe  air  of  that  peaceful  chamber 
aeemed  full  of  sworda.  At  this  point, 
however,  she  kept  tblnga  under  curb. 
ao  that  neither  man  dared.  In  the  least 
degree,  ruffle  tbe  shining  surface  of 
civility  which  she  had  spread  between 
tbem.  Madame  de  Lalanne  sank  so 
deep  Into  ber  dreams  that  her  knitting 
fell  unheeded  to  the  floor,  and  was 
seized  upon  by  a  gratified  black  kitten. 
One  of  tbe  candles  on  the  chlmuey- 
plet-e  guttered  spitefully  and  went  out. 
The  ghostly  patch  of  moonlight  moved 
across  the  floor  till  it  touched  and  paled 
the  scarlet  of  mademoiselle's  shoes. 
Then,  on  a  sudden.  Just  as  she  opened 
her  lips  for  some  sally  more  sweetly 
envenomed  than  any  that  bad  gone  be- 
fore, the  faint  sound  of  a  footstep  ia 
another  part  of  the  bouse  caught  ber 
i>ar.  No  one  else  heard  It;  bat  It  was 
what  she  was  waiting  for.  Her  face 
softened,  and  she  sprang  up. 

"Escuse  me,  messieurs,"  she  said. 
Jiastliy;  "I  have  forgotten  sometblnx." 
And.  in  a  breath,  she  was  gone,  closing 
the  door  behind  ber,  and  leaving  the 
tno  men  to  stand  with  blank  fiices 
staring  after  her 

So  they  stood  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  to  each  other.  De  Latour  spoke 
first. 

"Your  society  Is  distasteful  to  me. 
(.'flptain  Barras."  said  he,  coldly. 


"I  can  quite  Imagine  It,  monsieur!" 
murmured  Barras  with  tbe  most  cour- 
teous intonation.  "Different.  I  sup- 
pose, from  that  to  which  you  are  ac- 
customed!" 

De  Latour  smiled  grimly.  Mere  ver- 
bal repartee  seemed  to  blm  little  worth 
while  when  the  retort  of  the  sword 
was  in  question. 

"Nevertheless."  said  he,  "I  could  tol- 
erate it  for  a  short  time  under  other 
conditions.  Behind  yonder  fir-trees 
there  Is  a  level  space  by  the  side  of  tbe 
water,  where  the  moon  sbioes  clearly. 
I  could  meet  you  there  with  pleasure. 
BO  it  be  at  once,  monsieur!" 

Barras's  tiold  eyes  flashed.  This  was 
Just  what  he  wanted,  let,  for  the 
mere  Insolence  of  It,  be  aBFected  to 
hesitate. 

"Your  appearance  is  against  yon. 
monsieur,"  be  drawled;  "but— yes,  you 
are  received  by  Mademoiselle  de  l4i- 
lanne,  and,  therefore,  I  may  without 
dishonor  cross  swords  wltb  you.  HIa 
Excellency   would    understand,    I    am 

Suddenly  dropping  bis  flne  manners, 
be  went  out  brusquely,  leaving  De 
Latour  to  follow.  But  the  iron  face 
of  the  wood-ranger  (for  such  he  was) 
was  untroubled  by  tlie  Insult.  He  felt 
only  compassion  for  the  ignorance  of 
a  Canadian  who  knew  not  the  prece- 
dence of  the  De  Latours. 

Tbe  two  strode  in  silence,  side  by 
side,  down  the  crispy  glittering  slope, 
their  distorted  black  shadows  dancing 
grotesquely  behind  them.  When  they 
were  within  about  a  hundred  paces  of 
the  flr-grove  Mademoiselle  de  Lalanne 
returned  to  the  room  they  bad  so 
hastily  forsaken.  Her  face  was  now 
more  softly  rsdlant,  and  the  laughing 
malice  had  died  out  of  her  eyes.  Close 
at  her  skirts  came  a  tall,  falr-halred, 
ruddy- featured  man.  wltb  "English" 
written  large  all  over  blm.  His  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  on  madame's 
slumbering  form  in  her  big  chair,  then 
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swept  tbe  empty  spaces  wltb  a  quizzi- 
cal espi-esBion. 

"Your  fine  birds  have  flowD.  sweet- 
heart:"  be  exclaimed,  with  s  boyish 

Sit) demoiselle  was  at  the  window  In 
time  to  note  tbe  direction  of  their 
flight.  At  ft  glance  she  understood  the 
Immluent  results  of  ber  coquetry.  Pale 
wltb  sudden  fear,  she  turned  and 
clutched  her  companion's  arm. 

"Oh,  Jack!"  she  cried,  "they  have 
gone  away  to  flght.    Quick!  quick!  stop 

The  Englishman  laughed  again— but 
very  softly,  so  as  not  to  waken  Madame 
— and  lo6ked  down  Into  her  face.  He 
was  think!  g  of  her  eyes,  of  her  lips; 
and  he  only  half  heard  ber  words. 

"Stop  what?"  he  asked,  stooping 
with  a  swift  movement  to  kiss  her. 
But  she  sprang  back,  angry  and  frlght- 

"Stop  them,  I  say,  Jack.  They  are 
going  to  flght.  and  perhaps  they'll  kill 
each  other;  and  It's  all  my  fault.  I've 
been  very  wicked.  Oh.  I'll  go  mysrif;" 
and  she  darted  out  of  the  room. 

At  this  be  awoke.  He  caught  ber  be- 
fore sfie  was  out  of  the  house,  and 
clotched  her  flrmly. 

"It's  an  awkward  thing,  sweet,"  said 
he.  "to  Interfere  between  two  Indignant 
gentlemen,  who  have  a  right  to  disagree 
In  tlMlr  own  way.  But  If  you  say  so 
I'll  do  It.  What  shall  I  say  to  them? 
How  Is  It  your  fault?" 

"Oh,  stupid!  Can't  you  see  how 
wicked  I've  been?  I've  made  them 
both  think  1  cared  for  them;  I've  made 
them  furiously  Jealous;  1  was  so  tired 
waiting  for  you  to  come!  and  now  If 
they're  killed  I'll  never  speak  to  you 
again." 

Jack  Moleby'B  face  broke  Into  a  grin 
of  delighted  comprehension. 

"Wretch,"  hp  retorted.  "1  go!"  and 
made  off  down  tbe  snow  with  long 
strides.  Throwing  a  hooded  cloak 
about  ber.  and  thmating  ber  feet,  red 


shoes  and  all,  Into  a  pair  of  white,  fur- 
lined  ffioccesins,  mademoiselle  sped 
after  him. 

The  winter  air  was  crisp  and  clear, 
and  with  a  flue,  frosty  sting  In  It. 
There  was  no  wind  whatever.  There 
was  no  sound  but  the  grinding 
of  the  tide  among  the  Ice-cakes. 
The  light  was  almost  like  full  day  la 
the  little  white  glade  where  the  two 
Frenchmen  faced  each  other  with 
swords  at  the  salute.  The  next  mo- 
ment tbe  sibilant  whisper  of  tbe  ateei 
began,  deadly  In  Its  soft  reserve;  and 
the  easy  snperclllousnees  of  the  smile 
on  Barras's  lips  changed  to  a  look  as 
stem  as  bis  adversary's,  as  he  felt  tbe 
dangerous  competence  of  the  wrist  op- 
posed to  him. 

The  two  fought  in  their  vests,  their 
coats  lying  in  the  snow  near  by.  In 
skill  tbey  appeared  to  be  well  matched: 
and  De  Latour,  who  bad  never  before 
met  any  one  at  all  his  equal  In  fence, 
began  to  conceive  an  unwilling  respect 
for  the  coxcomb  captain.  In  fact,  lie 
had  Just,  by  the  merest  balr-breadth, 
escaped  a  scratch;  when,  from  tbeedge 
of  the  grove,  a  voice  of  sharp  autbor- 
Ity  rang  out  "Halt!"  and  Captain 
Jack's  tail  figure  appeared  suddenly 
beside  them. 

With  Instant  and  Instinctive  obedi- 
ence both  men  -  sprang  back  and 
dropped  their  points;  then.  In  the  next 
second,  both  turned  indignantly  upon 
the  Intruder. 

"Who  are  you.  sir?"  demanded  De 
Latour.  curtly. 

"And  by  what  right.  If  1  may  ask,  do 
you  Interfere  In  our  pastime?"  Inquired 

Captain  Jack,  who  was  more  embar- 
rassed than  he  would  have  cared  to 
show,  cbose  to  answer  the  latter  ques- 

"By  no  right,  gentlemen,"  he  replied 
heartily;  "and  1  beg  to  apologise  In  tbe 
fullest  manner  I  know,  too.  I  owe  you 
satisfaction  for  my  abruptness,  and.  of 
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course,  I  am  quite  ready  to  afford  It  to 
you  botli  If  you  demand  it  But  I  beg 
you  rather  to  accept  my  apoLogy." 

"We  can  discuss  tbat  later  on,"  said 
De  Lfltour,  In  tones  of  Ice;  "  and  mean- 
wblle.  Captain  Barras,  with  yonr  con- 
sent, we  will  i-esume." 

But  before  tbe  blades  could  cross 
again  the  Bngltstiman  stepped  forward 
sbarply.  bis  own  sword  balf-drawn. 

'■Really,  gentlemen."  he  began,  In  a 
voice  of  mastery.  "I  must  insist  that 
you  stop  fighting.  No  more  of  It,  I 
sayl"  and  Ills  blood  began  to  get  hot. 
Then  he  remembered  tbat  be  would 
certainly  not  be  fulfilling  Marie's 
wishes  If  he  should  himself  kill  one,  or 
perhaps  both,  of  these  Impetuous  and 
Infatuated  Frenchmen;  and  the 
thought  gave  htm  pause.  He  consid- 
ered tbe  situation  very  awkward  alto- 
gether. 

Both  men  faced  him. 

"This  is  astonishing,  truly,"  ex- 
claimed Barras.  with  a  biting  saeei'. 
"I  think  we  had  better  have  an  ex- 
planation before  we  go  on  with  our 

But  now  Jack  Moleby  had  an  inspi- 
ration. He  woald  try  diplomacy.  Be- 
plaeing  his  sword,  and  relapsing  Into 
his  customary,  large  good-humor,  he 
smiled     genially   upon    the    scowling 

"You  see.  gentteroen.  I  iiated  to  dis- 
turb you.  but  I  had  to  do  as  I  was 
commanded.  Mademoiselle  de  La- 
lanne  sent  me  with  positive  orders  to 
stop  the  flgiht  at  any  cost.  In  roy  stu- 
pidity I  thought  I  might  have  to  Bgbt 
you  both.  In  order  to  obey  her.  But 
I  should  have  known,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  courtly  gentlemen  you  were,  that 
my  one  effective  weapon  would  be  the 
expression  of  her  wishes.  Bhe  simply 
Implores  you,  if  her  happiness  Is  of 
any  concern  to  you.  that  you  will  do 
each  other  no  Injury.  She  beseeches 
you  to  promise  that  you  will  put  your 
quarrel,  whatever  It  may  be.  forever 


by;  witliout  which  promise  she  declares 
that  she  will  live  In  ceaseless  anxiety. 
I  think,  gentlemen,  from  my  observa- 
tion of  her  solicitude  in  this  matter, 
that  one  or  the  other  of  you  must  be 
honored  by  a  very  distinguished  place 
In  her  regard." 

Each,  on  hearing  these  sagacious 
words,  conceived  Wmself  to  be  the  one 
so  honored.  Into  De  Latour's  cold 
eyes  came  a  gleam  of  elation. 

"Mademoiselle  de  Lalaune's  wishes 
are  a  command,  monsieur,"  said  he. 
sheathing  his  sword.  "I  need  no  apol- 
ogy from  you  for  having  obeyed  them. 
Rather  should  1  wish  to  hold  you  to 
account  had  you  failed  to  fulfil  them 
lo  the  letter." 

"1  thank  you.  monsieur,  with  all  my 
heart,"  said  Captain  Jack,  bowing,  and 
biting  back  a  smile.  "And  you,  mon- 
sieur," he  went  on,  turning  to  Barras, 
"have  I  grace  from  you  also  for  my 
somewhat  blundering  zeal?' 

Barras's  face,  no  longer  that  of  the 
fearless  and  inexorable  swordsman, 
wore  now  a  simper  of  pleased  vanity. 
The  coxcomb  was  back, 

"Mademoiselle's  wis  lies  are  my  law." 
said  he,  bowing  very  elaborately;  "and 
he  who  carries  them  out  la  my  en- 
sample." 

With  anotlier  ceremony  to  De  La- 
tour,  he  slipped  his  sword  back  Into  Its 
place,  as  If  to  say,  "Let  there  be  peace 
between  us." 

At  this  moment  mademoiselle  came 
tripling  from  the  grove,  the  hood  of 
her  cloak  half  fallen  back  from  her 
hair.  She  came  up  to  tue  English- 
man's side,  and  laid  her  hand  lightly 
on  his  arm.  Upon  the  two  swordsmen 
she  turned     a   smile    of    subjugating 

"With  all  my  heart  I  thank  you.  gen- 
tlemen," she  said,  "for  your  gracious 
courtesy  In  yielding  to  my  wishes.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  house,  and  I  will  ask 
you  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  to 
the  long  continuance  of  frleadBblp  be- 
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tweec  two  aucb  gallaot  gentlemen  as  I 
well  know  you  to  be." 

Both  men  stood  bowing,  each  with 
hiB  band  on  his  heart,  and  each  boiling 
Inwaidl;  at  sight  of  those  smaJl  Qngers 
on  the  English  man's  sleeve.  Tliere 
was  Q  brief  pause,  during  which  made- 
moiselle flushed  faintly,  and  her  eye- 
lids fluttered  down.  Then  she  went  on 
steadily: 

"And  let  me  present  to  you.  Captain 
Barras,  and  to  you.  Monsieur  De  La- 
toar.  my  dear  friend  Captain  Moleby, 
of  the  English  garrison  at  Halifax.  It 
Is  my  prayer,  gentlemen,  tliat  when 

Cbimben-i  Joaraal. 


your  flag  and  his  are  again  at  wur,  as 
is  like  to  be  soon,  he  may  not  flnd  such 
swords  as  yours  opposed  to  bim.  for  he 
ts  my  betrothed.  I  commend  bIm  to 
your  kind  goodwill." 

The  two  Frenchmen  met  each  other's 
eyes  with  a  glance  of  mutual  compre- 
hension, murmured  some  Inarticulate 
compliments  and  tild  their  discomflt- 
ure  In  tbe  final  bitterness  of  permit- 
ting Captain  Jack  to  help  them  on  wllb 
their  coats. 

It  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Cap- 
tain Jack  Moleby's  career  that  he  did 
not  smile. 

Charift  0.  D.  Bobei-tg. 


A  LANCE  FOR  THE  FRENCH. 


Now  that  the  good  taste  and  tbe  bet- 
ter feeling  of  the  French  people  have 
asBfened  themselves,  and  that  the  cari- 
catures wliich  caused  bo  much  Just  in- 
dignation in  England  have  ceased  to 
appear  In  certain  of  the  Paris  comic 
);>apers.  It  luoy  not  be  out  of  place  fo 
analyze  the  state  of  feeling  which  re- 
cent events  have  brought  to  light,  and 
try  to  read  Its  lesson  for  the  future  re- 
lations of  England  and  France. 

We  have  seen  that  there  Is  a  great 
readiness  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
to  take  exaggerated  otTence;  that  the 
French  and  English,  although  such 
near  neighbors,  are  profoundly  Igno- 
rant of  one  another's  character  and 
susceptibilities:  and  that  neither  the 
English  nor  tbe  French  know  how 
much  they  owe  to  one  another. 

The  present  state  of  Irritation  on  the 
French  side  of  tbe  Channel  dates  back 
from  the  Fashoda  affair.  The  French 
did  not  make  It  a  cardinal  question; 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  being 
quite  Indifferent  to  all  Colonial  mat- 
ters,   in  fact,  comparatively  few.  even 


of  the  Parts  electors,  aiv.  lo  tiie  pres- 
ent day,  aware  that  there  had  ever 
been  a  danger  of  a  rupture  with  Eng- 
land. The  middle  and  upper  classes, 
however,  felt  deeply  humiliated  that 
France  Bhoutd  have  l>e«n  forced  to  ac- 
cept an  ultimatum— to  accept  it,  not 
because  she  was  afraid  of  the  result 
of  a  rupture,  but  because  she  can  no 
longer,  with  her  present  Institutions. 
make  war  tor  any  hut  vital  questions 
of  self-conservation.  Statesmen,  poli- 
ticians, and  Journalists  felt  this,  and 
swallowed  their  Indignation;  but  It 
was  a  bitter  draught,  and  the  bitter- 
ness remained.  Englishmen  do  not 
seem  to  realize  what  must  necessarily 
be  the  feelings  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  a  great  nation  In  such  drcuni- 
stances,  though  they  themBelves  would 
certainly  feel  a  similar  position  roost 
acutely. 

The  bitterness  had  not  passed  away 
when  a  new  cause  of  Irritation  super- 
vened In  the  manner  In  which  tbe  Eng- 
lish treated  the  Dreyfus  affair.  They 
never  understood  that  case.    When  In- 
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genlous  pereoDS  in  England  were  still 
at  great  pains  to  show  ibat  DreyCus 
bad  not  been  proved  guHty.  in  Frani'e 
this  aspect  of  it  had  long  before  dwin- 
dled Into  iDSlgnlflcance  compared 
wlih  the  graver  question  of  preventing 
eitlier  of  two  prejudiced  antaKonUtic 
views  from  prevailing  and  bringing 
about  a  violent  Bclsston  among  the 
French  people;  veryllttle  more  would 
have  brought  on  a  civil  war. 

11]  e  French  working-man  looked 
uppn  the  a nti -Dreyfus  movement  as 
clerical;  the  officers  of  the  army  upon 
the  revision  agitation  as  directed 
agalDBt  their  prestige;  and  the  more 
devout  Catholic  party  saw  Id  the  af- 
fair n  struggle  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  foreign  Jewish  and  dnandal 
element,  to  which,  rightly  or  wrcMigly, 
many  attributed  the  corruption  re- 
vealed by  the  Panama  and  some  other 
ftnancial  scandals.  All.  however,  were 
^reed.  at  a  certain  stage,  on  one  point. 
viz.,  that  the  Dreyfus  attalr  must  be 
broupht  to  a  conclusion  for  the  sake 
of  the  peace  of  the  country.  How  to 
put  an  eod  to  It  becami',  from  that  mo- 
nii'nt.  the  real  problem. 

While  statesmen  were  In  vain  grop- 
in;.'  after  a  solution,  there  was  Intense 
disti'css  of  mind  among  all  classes  at 
the  deadlock.  The  instltutJons  of  the 
country  could  not  be  altered  except  by 
constitutional  methods.  The  cAo«c 
ivgi(.  wbich  some  English  writers 
ma<b>  tun  of,  could  not  be  tampered 
with  without  risk  to  public  order.  The 
court-martial,  under  the  existing  law, 
was  the  legal  Jurisdiction,  and  the  only 
way  of  reversing  Its  Judgment  was  to 
apply  to  a  higher  jurisdiction.  This 
was  done,  and  the  ordinary  Jurisdic- 
tions fiad  been  legally  exhausted  be- 
fore the  agitation  (or  a  retrial  began. 

By  the  ingenuity  of  different  minis- 
ters an  Issue  was  at  length  found,  and 
notblng  more  conclusively  shows  M. 
Iionbet  to  possess  statesmanlike  re- 
sourcefulness than     his  choice    of    a 
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cabinet,  composed  of  resolute  men, 
men  daring  enough  to  cut  the  Gordlan 
knot,  the  only  course  left. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place,  and 
true  patriots  In  France  were  almost 
heartbroken  at  the  long  duratJ<m  of 
the  sickening  affair,  they  received 
not  one  word  of  sympathy  from  Bog- 
land.  On  the  contrary,  only  oppro- 
brium was  heaped  upon  France  by 
Bngllab  writers  Ignorant  of  her  worry 
and  vexation.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  feeling  of  Frenchmen  who  read 
that  the  case  "was  a  fearful  revelation 
of  the  moral  decay  in  France,"  that 
her  civilisation  was  "a  mere  external 
skin,  veneering  a  body  corrupt,  decay- 
ing and  ready  to  perish."  that  her  mlU- 
6ary  men  were  Booundrela,  the  staff  a 
sink  of  vindictive  vice  and  corruption. 
and  the  whole  nation  a  blot  on  the  map 
of  Eun^ie. 

The  Engllab.  In  fact,  saw  only  one 
feature  of  the  Dreyfus  affair:  the  con- 
demnation of  a  man  without  the  proof, 
which,  according  to  English  notions, 
constitutes  legal  evidence,  while  tlie 
Frenchman,  however  much  he  might 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  could  not  ask 
that  justice  be  done  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  laws  ot  his  country. 

'With  the  pardoning  of  Dreyfas  the 
agitation  came  abruptly  to  an  end, 
showing  what  the  real  feeling  of  the 
countr.v  was. 

The  irritation  at  the  unjust  attitude 
of  Gngilsh  writers  In  connection  with 
the  Dreyfus  case,  added  to  that  caused 
by  the  Fashoda  incident,  at  length 
found  a  vent  In  the  Boer  war,  and  it 
burst  forth  with  an  intensity  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  any  real  sympathy  felt 
for  the  Boers.  The  French  liave 
sinned  too  greatly  themselves  In  sub- 
ordinating abstract  principles  to  ex- 
pediency in  their  relations  with  weaker 
states  and  neighbors,  not  to  understand 
the  exigencies  of  our  situation  In  South 
Africa,  and  when  once  they  have  dis- 
charged all  the  accumulated  gall  of  the 
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last  few  rears,  we  aboil  probably  bear 
no  moiv  of  the  present  aatl-Kn)i;Ilsb 
feeling  in  connection  with  the  war. 

On  the  other  band,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  EnK- 
liab  feeling  against  France  is  very 
strong,  apparently  stronger  than  the 
feeling  in  Prance  against  England, 
which,  aa  I  have  said,  is  simply  one  of 
passing:  irritation,  thongh  it  takes  lery 
Uttle  to  goad  a  proud  and  courageous 
nation  into  eometblng  more;  and,  how- 
ever lightly  IrrespoDBlble  persons  may 
talk  of  war  wltb  France,  she  is  still 
one  of  the  greatest  naval  and  mllitarj' 
powers  In  ttie  world. 

But  why  this  sudden  hostllily  to 
France?  What  baa  she  done  to  Kng- 
land  to  deserve  less  well  of  her,  or, 
indeed,  of  mankind?  If  we  have  no 
interests  to  defend  against  or  threat- 
ened by  French  attacks  at  the  present 
moment  (apart  from  the  wretched 
caricatures  of  the  Queen),  why,  theu, 
a  bellicose  tone  towards  her? 

There  are,  indeed,  English  people. 
not  the  Intellectual  iliti  certainly,  who 
condemn  nations  on  very  slight  evi- 
dence: the  appearance  of  their  railway 
stations,  the  animated  way  In  which 
they  talk,  and  tbe  manner  in  which 
they  eat  or  dress,  or  hold  up  their 
skirts  when  crossing  a  muddy  street; 
there  are  others  whose  only  standurd 
of  Judgment  is  what  tliey  themselves 
are  accustomed  to;  and  there  are  even 
clever  writers  who  cannot  free  their 
minds  from  J  he  school-book  idea  that 
England  muet  be  taken  as  the  only 
model  In  all  matters  without  excep- 
tion. We  all  know  the  French  are  not 
devoid  of  a  similar  tendency  to  mis- 
Judge  the  English.  A  different  set  of 
restrictive  conventions,  and  a  different 
direction  to  emancipation  from  them. 
necessarily  grows  up  in  nations  with 
different  Institutions,  and  that  which 
to  the  one  may  be  freedom,  to  the  other 
seems  license:  to  the  one  as  a  check  on 
tbe  natural    expansion    of    character. 


to  tlie  other  na  natural  propriety.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  that  certein  forms  of 
slavery  become  unconscious  througb 
usage,  and  what  may  be  fetters  to 
others  are  mere  ordinary  clothes  to 
ourselves.  And  so  French  and 
EngUsh  both  mock  at  each  other's 
subjection  to  different  restrictive  con- 
ventions; but  we  need  not  hate  or  re- 
vile each  other  for  this. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  real  grievance 
against  the  French  as  a  nation,  their 
detractors  may  listen  to  a  few  ■'eoaons 
for  attenuating  the  severity  of  tbeir 
Judgment  on  them. 

Tiie  French  have  their  faults.  They 
rush  to  unjust  and  undlscrlmlnatlng 
conclustons.  and  fly  to  <q>poeIte  views 
without  any  attempt  to  l>e  consistent. 
They  are  envious  of  each  other,  and 
ungrateful  to  the  men  who  devote  their 
lives  to  the  advancement  of  their 
country.  Nothing  Is  sacred  to  them. 
They  are  froiidfurs.  though  truly  sel- 
dom with  malice.  They  have  none  of 
the  English  aptitude  for  quiet,  orderly 
management  V>y  majorities.  They  lack 
the  Instinct  of  rank  and  obedience. 
Every  otiier  elector,  however  Ignorant 
and  inex]>ei'lenced,  is  bristling  with  a 
lesson  he  intends  to  give  to,  his  govern- 
ment. They  have  nlwnys  been  addict- 
ed to  exaggerated  language  in  politics. 
m  fact,  as  M.  Harduln.  the  able  editor 
of  the  Matin,  recently  irolnted  out.  a 
special  Jargon  of  vltuiwration  baa 
grown  up  in  imlitics  and  In  the  press, 
and  words  which.  In  ordinary  life,  no 
gentleman  would  use  have  come  to  be 
a  special  political  currency,  without 
which  it  Is  almost  lmi>osslble  to  make 
oneself  heard. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  of  France 
In  the  world  Is  unique.  England,  Ger- 
many and  America,  as  great  competing 
industrial  |>roducers.  possess  nothing 
whi<4i  Is  unique  to  tbe  one  or  tbe  other. 
But  to  the  French  we  owe  practically 
everything  that  adoma  and  graces  ex- 
Isteni-e,    Tbelr  creative  faculty,   their 
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lnexbauBtlbl«  resources  in  pleasiQg  the 
eje,  tbe  ear,  tbe  tastt,  and  tbe  Intelll- 
geDce,  give  to  Itfe  nearly  all  the  charms 
It  poasessee.  Their  wonderful  metrop- 
olis, instinct  witb  everrtblDK  that  an 
artis6e  Imagination  has  been  able  to 
devise  In  architecture  luid  in  street 
scenery  to  make  it  beautiful;  tbelr 
shops,  which  are  a  pleasare  and  a  les- 
son In  the  fine  arts;  their  theatres.  In 
which  tbe  histrionic  art  has  reached 
the  highest  point  of  development  ever 
attained:  their  brilliant  schools  of 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  literature, 
philosophy,  science,  0[>en  to  all  the 
world,  are  a  few  of  tbe  things  that 
make  France  unique  upon  earth  as  an 
Intellectual  recreation-ground  for  hu- 
manity. There  are  people,  neverthe- 
less, who  call  France  one  of  tbe  decay- 
ing nations.  Yet  what  other  country 
can  show  a  greater  array  of  more  va- 
ried talent  or  more  enduring  work  In 
the  tilings  of  beanty  wUch  are  a  Joy 

France  a  decaying  nation?  France 
who,  after  she  was  drained  by  tiie  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  of 
what  appeared  to  be  the  flower  of  her 
people,  produced  the  glorious  eigh- 
teenth century;  who,  after  (he  massa- 
cres of  the  Terror,  burst  into  the  power 
and  magnificence  of  the  Empire;  who. 
after  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  gave  us  a 
great  literary  and  scientific  revival; 
after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  artis- 
tic and  Intellectual  brilliance  of  tlie 
second  Empire;  and  who.  in  spite  of 
the  cmshing  defeat  of  1870,  retained 
that  pre-eminence! 

If  any  nation  possesses  vitajlty,  it 
Is  surely  France,  and  the  world  may 
tbank  Providence  that,  owing  bo  her. 
It  seems  likely  to  escape  from  the  de- 
cadence which  usually  follows  self- 
absorbed  material  prosperltT- 

If  the  French,  with  so  much  to  their 
credit,  have  their  weaknesses,  and 
seem  to  enjoy  any  blow  to  the  prestige 
'  must  not  forget  that 
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England  for  centuries  was  tbe  natural 
enemy  of  France.  P'renchmen  still 
point  out  the  marks  of  devastation  left 
by  English  Invaders  In  France,  as  the 
Germans  still  point  out  those  left  by 
theFrcuLh  InUermuny.  Fi-ench history, 
or  tbe  patriotic  mixture  of  truth  and 
fiction  which  passes  current  under  that 
name  In  all  countnlee.  cannot  quite  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  the  English  have 
gained  many  famous  victories  over 
P^nce,  and  timt  they  have  taken 
her  finest  colonies.  In  short.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that,  however  friendly  the 
feeling  of  Frenchmen  towards  the 
English  personally  may  lie,  there 
should  be  a  lingering  remnant  of  hos- 
tility to  England,  as  a  State  whose  al- 
most constant  policy  has  been  to 
weaken  her. 

But  of  all  foreigners  In  France,  the 
English  are,  nevertheless,  everywhere 
tbe  most  welcome,  and  I  can  assert, 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, after  an  experience  of  twenty-five 
years,  that  rudeness  of  any  kind  Is 
seldom.  If  ever,  shown  to  an  English- 
man, and.  as  regaMs  certain  recent 
sporadic  caricatures  and  newspaper 
articles,  those  who  saw  the  welcome 
given  to  the  Queen  between  Nice  and 
C'Imlez  last  spring  can  only  wonder 
that  there  should  be  tbe  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  respect  and  admiration  in 
which  Her  Majetily  Is  held  in  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  should 
not  forget  that,  great  as  is  the  debt  of 
the  world  to  her,  she  would  make  a 
veiy  sorry  figure  in  It,  If  England  were 
not  the  purchaser  of  32  per  cent,  of  all 
she  exports  to  foreign  countries,  and 
that,  among  the  produce  she  exports, 
what  is  peculiar  to  her  is  a  mere  frac- 
tion In  weight  or  value.  Probably 
many  of  her  writers  do  not  know,  none 
of  them  certainly  would  say  they  do 
not  care,  that  Great  Britain  is  their  ' 
country's  greatest  market,  and  that  no 
other  country  comes  within  being  a 
consumer  of  half  as  much  of  her  pro- 
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duce. 


»r  20  per  cent,  duty  levied 
correspondiDg  to  those 
levied  In  France  on  English  merchan' 
diee,  would  be  a  blow  to  French  In- 
dustry, from  which  It  would  take  It 
long  to  recover.  Everybody  knows, 
moreover,  that  the  largest  purchasers 
and  moat  appreciative  public  for 
French  works  of  art  and  genius  of 
every  Kind  are  the  English.  France 
cannot,  Indeed.  afTord  to  ruffle  the  aus- 
ceptlbllltlee  of  so  good  a  customer. 

Such  cone  1  aerations  on  both  sides  of 
the  Obannel  should  unite     all    really 

Tbf  FortDlibtlj  BcTlev. 


patriotic  Englishmen  and  Frendimen: 
and  the  public  men  of  both  countries 
who  do  not  strive  to  smooth  down  as- 
perities when  they  unfortunately  crop 
up,  flagrantly  neglect  their  duty. 

So  much  Ink  has  been  shed  to  enven- 
om the  relatlonfi  of  England  and 
France,  that  this  short  article,  endeav- 
oring to  promote  a  kinder  feeling  ou 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  by  one 
whose  aEFection  for  his  country  has 
only  been  strengthened  by  long  resi' 
dence  abroad,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
ThiymoH  Bariiati. 


NATIONAL  VIEWS  OF  MARRIAGE. 


Most  countries,  or  races.  Iiave  cer- 
tain uioral  principles,  which  they  cher- 
ish severally  in  a  way  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, which  they  Invest  with  an  im- 
portance beyond  what  is  elsewhere  ac- 
corded to  them,  aiid  which  dominate 
their  feelings,  even  when  falling  to  in- 
fluence their  actions.  The  principles 
we  refer  to  are  not  only  not  universal; 
tltey  are  not  even  In  any  universal 
sense  Christian.  They  are  local,  racial. 
or  class  applications  of  Christlnulty. 
A  i-emarkable  example  of  this  Is  afford- 
ed by  the  observance  of  Sunday  In 
Scotland:  but  we  sliall  find  an  example 
more  remarkable  still  in  a  principle 
which  r^^ulates.  for  Englishmen  and 
fjcotchmen  likewise,  sentiment.  If  not 
conduct,  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
marriage.  This  principle  la  that.  In 
order  to  render  marriage  a  liappy 
union— Indeed  we  may  say  in  order  to 
render  it  a  moral  union— It  must  be 
preceded  by  some  romantic,  or.  at  all 
events,  by  some  special,  affection  be- 
tween the  two  persons  who  are  parties 
to  It.  Marriages  prompted  wholly,  or 
principally,  by  prudence,  ambition, 
or  convenience,  are,  amongst  ourselves 


as  elsewbere.  no  doubt  common 
enough:  but  their  true  character  is 
never  publicly  acknowledged.  They 
are  practically  condoned:  they  are  not 
theoretically  approved  of;  and  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity demands  that  they  should.  In 
order  to  make  them  decent,  be  draped 
with  some  fiction  of  attachment 
though  attachment  may  be  quite  want- 
ing. That  such  is  the  case  Is  proved 
by  tlie  whole  body  of  our  Imaginative 
literature,  and  by  almost  every  play 
that  Is  put  on  the  English  stage.  Nov- 
elists and  dramatists  alike  assume  in 
tliclr  readers  or  their  audiences  a  be- 
lief that  love  is  essential  as  an  ante- 
cedent condition  to  any  marriage  that 
Is  not  a  tragedy  or  a  sacrilege;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  our  most  successful 
novels  and  plays,  in  the  absence  of  this 
belief,  would  become  very  nearly 
meaningless.  This  national  view  of 
the  matter  becomes  more  sharply 
mnrliert.  when  It  Is  contrasted  with  the 
view  of  It  which  prevails  generally  In 
France,  where  atfection,  as  an  ante- 
cedent to  marriage,  is  generally  disre- 
garded, and  where  marriages  are  gen- 
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erally  arranged,  not  by  tlie  piinclp&Is. 
but  by  tbeir  relatione.  To  the  average 
Eagliehman  this  prac-tlce  la  ebocklog; 
and  be  Ib  accustomed  to  emphasize  bla 
coDd^mnatlon  of  It  br  pointing  to  tbe 
frequency  In  France  of  IkaJeons  after 
marriage,  wblch  he  looks  on  as  Its  hor- 
rible, though  strictly  natural,  conse- 
quence. And  in  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter there  Is  certainly  much  truth— a 
truth  abundantly  lllu«trated  by  French 
oovels.  and  tbe  French  drama.  Whilst 
the  English  dramatist  and  novelist 
treat  lore  as  the  foundation  of  mar- 
riage, the  French  dramatist  and  novel- 
ist treat  love  as  a  dehance  of  It. 

If,  however,  we  put  national  preju- 
dice aalde.  and  honestly  set  ourselves 
to  consider  tiie  underlying  truth  of 
things,  we  ntjiy  well  doubt  If  the 
French  view  is  more  false  than  our 
own:  and  If  each  would  not  beconie 
healthier  iind  more  in  accordance  with 
facts,  by  allowing  Itself  in  some  re- 
spects to  be  mod  I  fled  by  the  other. 
In  the  lirst  place  we  may  observe  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  Is  not 
really  so  gi-eat  as  superfldally  it  Is  apt 
to  seem.  For  no  sane  Frenchman,  any 
more  than  any  sane  BngUshman.  tie- 
lieves  that  marriage  is  useful  as  a  so- 
cial institution  only  because  of  Its  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  and  the 
devolution  of  property,  and  with  the 
rearing,  tbt  education,  tbe  legal  status 
of  children.  Every  Frenchman  wHl 
admit  that  one  of  Its  most  Important 
aspects  Is  the  companlonsbip  of  wife 
and  husband:  that  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant functions  Is  to  make  this  com- 
panionship happy;  and  that  happiness 
cannot  be  independent  of  some  form 
of  affection.  Theoretically,  tbe  French 
view  differs  from  the  EngUsh  only  In 
this— that  whereas  tbe  Ekigllshman 
thinks  that  an  exalted  state  of  emotion 
ought  to  precede  marriage,  the  French- 
man thfnksthatinnlne  cases  outof  ten, 
on  affection  sulBclent  for  happiness  Is 
likely  to  arise  out  of  It.    We  Hhnll  nil 
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of  us  see.  when  the  case  is  put  thus, 
that  the  difference  between  the  two 
views  instead  of  being  a  difference  of 
complete  and  Irreconcilable  opposition, 
is  merely  a  difference  aa  to  certain 
high ly-dlspu table  points,  which  does 
not  admit  of  being  settled  by  an  out- 
burst of  moral  Indignation,  but  de- 
mands from  us  a  careful  ami  ipiite  dis- 
passlonatK  consideration.  The  ques- 
tion at  Issue.  Indeed,  is  not  a  mcwal 
question  at  all.  It  Is  not  a  queadon  of 
w^at  a  right  marriage  Is— of  the  mu- 
tual duties  and  feelings  prop«r  to  wife 
and  husband;  it  Is  merely  a  question 
of  the  methods  and  ctrcnmstances 
from  which  a  right  marriage  Is  most 
likely  to  result  And  this  Is  a  question 
not  for  tiie  moralist;  but  for  the  psy- 
cboIoglQal  student— for  the  observer  of 
human  nature.  The  whole  question  is 
one  of  fact.  What,  as  a  mattra  of  fact, 
men  and  women  being  what  they  are. 
tends  most  to  produce  happy  married 
companlonsbip?  some  exalted,  some 
romantic,  some  special  attachment 
before  marriage;  or  the  occupations 
and  interests  which  arise.  In  favorable 
circumstances,  out  of  marriage?  When 
tbe  question  Is  put  thus,  the  first  an- 
swer that  will  be  made  to  It  Is  that  no 
answer  of  a  general  kind  is  possible. 
Everything,  It  will  be  aald,  depends  on 
the  temperament  of  the  peraons  con- 
cerned; and.  whatever  may  be  the  gen- 
eral rule,  there  will  certainly  be  nu- 
merous exceptions.  The  moat  ardent 
advocate  of  marriage  for  pure  ro- 
mance will  at  oDce  be  obliged  to  con- 
cede as  mnch  as  tttat.  He  will  be 
obliged  to  do  so  by  the  unfortunately 
notorious  fact  tbat,  even  If  no  mar- 
riages at«  happy  that  do  not  arise  out 
of  love,  many  marriages  that  do  spring 
from  love  are  miserable.  Similarly,  the 
most  thoroughgoing  of  his  opponents— 
the  advocates  of  the  marriage  de  con- 
venance— win  admit  that  misery  .may. 
In  many  cases,  arise,  though  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  marriage  are  favor- 
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able;  aod  lidi>i)lDess  niuy  arise  In  »plte 
of  them,  wlien  lliey  are  uufarorahle 
and  difficult.  Let  ub  begin,  however, 
hy  putting  aside  tbese  cases  wbicb 
either  side  regards  as  exceptional;  and 
consider  merely  the  case  of  average 
men  and  women.  We  shall  And  that 
boUi  views  of  the  matter— the  French 
view  and  the  English— are  equally 
faJse  and  also  equally  true;  each  con- 
tains a  truth  which  the  other  Ignores; 
and  the  trutih  contalaed  In  each  Is  ren- 
dered practically  false  by  exaggera- 
tion. 

L«t  us  talce  what  we  have  called  the 
English  view  first.  The  theory  of  hu- 
man natnre  on  which  tills  view  Is 
founded  finds  its  clearest  and  fullest 
expression  in  popular  English  love- 
poetry;  and  In  tlie  popular  proverb  that 
"Marriages  are  made  In  heaven."  This 
theory  resolves  itsi'it  Into  two  propo- 
sitions. One  is  that  the  afTection  which 
Is  essential  to  litipplnoHS  in  iiinrrla^'o 
is  Identical  witl)  or  can  only  arise  out 
of,  an  absorbing  love  which  exalts  and 
idealizes  lis  object,  and  i-aiscs  those 
who  feel  It  into  «oii)e  sublime,  if  tem- 
l>orary,  paradise.  The  other  proposl- 
tlon  Is  that  love  ot  this  nl>sorbiug  l;ind 
can  be  excited  In  each  person,  not  ])t>r- 
haps  by  some  oni?  other  person  only— 
though  many  enthusiasts  will  gravely 
maintain  this— but.  at  all  events,  by 
very  tev,  the  chaii<-es  of  life  being  that 
each  man  and  woman  will  meet  only 
one  of  his  or  her  afflnltiea,  though  a 
dozen  may  perhaps  exist.  Of  Imtb 
these  views  oue  of  the  most  Impns- 
sloued  exponents  l8  Browning.  In  one 
of  his  poems  he  represents  a  man  and 
a  woman  who,  In  early  life,  were  iu 
love  with  each  other,  but,  owing  to 
their  poverty,  had  not  the  courage  to 
marry.  In  later  life  rhey  came  across 
one  another,  having  both  grown  rich 
nnd  /amous;  but  both  feel  that  their 
opportunity  of  true  happiness  has  been 
missed. 


'I'he  whole  philosophy  of  English  sen- 
timent as  to  marriage  is  summed  up 
here.  True  married  happiness  flowers 
only  from  the  exalted  passion.  Tbe 
exalted  passion  Is  possible  only  once 
In  a  lifetime,  when  the  two  personali- 
ties predestined  for  each  other  ar«!  al- 
lowed by  Providence  to  meet. 

Now,  is  this  view  of  love  and  happi- 
ness true,  BO  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
ordinary  man  and  woman?  Tbe  facts 
are  against  it.  Instead  of  saying  tbat 
there  la  only  one  woman  amongst  those- 
whom  the  average  man  is  at  aJl  likely 
to  meet,  for  whom  he  will  be  capable' 
of  feeling  a  true  afFectJon.  it  would  be 
far  truer  to  say  that  of^ll  these  wom- 
en—it must  be  assumed  that  we  refer 
to  those  of  marriageable  age  only — 
there  Is  only  a  certain  percentage  tor 
whom  he  might  not  feel  It.  Instead 
of  saying  tliat  he  could  love  only  one 
in  a  thousand,  It  would  be  far  truer  to- 
say  that  he  could  love  five  out  of  every 
twenty.  AfTection  depends  on  many 
things— on  looks,  and  especially  on 
temperament;  and.  luckily,  what 
pleases  one  man  does  not  please  all; 
but  out  ot  every  twenty  girls  whom 
the  average  young  man  meets,  there 
will  probably  be  five,  any  one  of  whom 
would  be  sulflciently  pieoslng  In  ap- 
pearance, and  sutflciently  congenial  la 
temperament  to  rouse  his  affection  If 
lie  were  tiirown  constantly  In  her  so- 
ciety: and  human  nature  is  such  that. 
when  atfection  once  begins,  tbe  parties 
to  It  acquire  gradually  a  special  suita- 
bility to  each  other,  far  beyond  what 
ihey  possessed  when  tbe  aftection  flrst 
developed  Itself.  One  of  the  great  er- 
i-ora  of  the  English  philosophy  ot  love 
is  titat,  in  this  respect,  it  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  and  mabes  this  spe^ 
rial  suitability  the  cause  of  affection. 
rather  than  its  consequence.  Another 
of  Its  errors  is  that  It  regards  the  ve- 
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bemeace  of  affection  before  marriage 
us  the  index  of  its  geaulneness.  and  of 
Hie  probability  tliat  It  will  last  ajid 
bring  happiness.  All  close  observation 
of  life  will  luake  its  aekaowiedge  re- 
gretfullj  that  this  la  not  the  ease.  The 
most  sudden,  the  most  passionate,  the 
most  Imaginative  forms  of  affection, 
beautiful  and  Intoxicating  though  they 
iJoubtleas  are  wliilat  they  last,  are  not 
those  that  are  likely  to  last  longest. 

But  whilst  tbese  errors  In  tbe  Eng- 
lish theory  of  marriage  are  doubtless 
responsible  for  much  matrimonial  un- 
bapplsees,  the  French  view  errs  equal- 
ly, in  a  precisely  opposite  way.  If  the 
English  theory  l>*  wrong  in  not  recog- 
nising tbe  fact  that  a  young  man  could 
fall  In  love  with  any  one  of  Ave  girls 
«ut  of  twenty,  the  French  theory  Is 
wrong  in  assuming  that  there  are  only 
five  girls  out  of  twenty  with  whom  he 
could  not  fall  in  love,  If  It  were  de- 
sirable that  he  should  marry  one  of 
them.  Tbe  English  theory  makes  tbe 
condltdons  ot  affection  too  rare:  hhe 
French  theory  makes  them  too  com- 
mon. The  English  thitory  exaggerates 
tbelr  Independence  of  circumstances; 
the  French  theory  exaggerates  Its  de- 
pendence ou  them.  Exceptional  na- 
tures will,  DO  doubt,  find  In  love  a  hap- 
piness which  adverse  clrcumatances 
cannot  destroy,  and  for  tbe  loss  of 
which    the    most    favorable    ckrcum- 
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would  not  make  amends.  But 
the  affection  and  happiness  of  average 
men  and  women  are  less  able  to  stand 
alone.  They  are  more  likely.  Indeed 
they  are  certain,  to  be  Injured  by  an 
environment  that  does  not  suit  them. 
The  French  theory  of  marriage,  though 
It  shocks  our  English  sentiment.  Is 
valuable,  because  It  insists  on  this 
homely  and  indubitable  fact  If  it  dis- 
regards human  nature  In  one  respect, 
it  does  greater  Justice  to  it  In  another 
respect,  than  does  ours.  It  assumes 
that  a  man  and  a  woman,  of  presuma- 
bly suitable  age.  when  placed  together 
la  circumstances  suitable  to  their  posi- 
tion In  life,  when  united  by  common 
Interests,  and  provided  with  common 
opportunittes.  are  more  likely  to  devel- 
op an  affection  for  each  other  than  an 
aDtlpafby;  and  In  spite  of  all  the  matri- 
monial scandals  which  form  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  modern  Parisian  novel- 
ist, tbere  Is  no  doubt  Ohat  this  French 
theory  is  largely  Justified  by  the  result. 
Bach  nation,  in  fact,  has  much  to  learn 
frtHn  tbe  other;  and  since  the  matrl- 
moDlal  theories  of  neither  are  wholly 
sound— neither  the  English  theory  of 
romance,  nor  the  French  theory  of  ex- 
pediency—we  may  draw  some  comfort 
from  the  retlectlon  tbat.  whatever  may 
be  our  several  principles,  both  we  and 
our  neighbors.  In  practice,  are  very 
frequently  false  to  them. 


A  PORTRAIT. 

Here,  In  the  whitest  of  baby -frocks, 

Is  one  ot  the  early  saints.  I  think. 

Some  one  has  crowned  ber  sblniDg  locks 

With  btoom  of  the  crab-apple,  whMe  and  pink, 

And  softly  her  dimpled  arms  enfbrace 

A  8JK>w-whtti>  lamb  with  a  meek  Iwown  face. 

(Have  ycv  missed  It,  shepherd,  amoog  your  Hocka 

That  stray  all  day  by  the  water's  brink?) 

Perchance  this  chlM  with  tlie  angel  face 

Is  aweet  Saint  Agnes  of  vli^ln  grace. 

H-  A.  a. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  RUSKIN." 


Ttie  religious  llfo  of  Itui^klu  has  long 
been    a    subject    ot    tontroverey    aa 
stormy  as  that  n'lilch  has  raged  round 
the  ralue  of  hla  art  teaching.    He  was  I 
In  turn  erangellcal,  generouely  moral,  / 
and    generally    spiritual.    HIb    chosen 
dlsolple.  Mr.  Colllngwood.  hoe  traced 
the  devehqiineiit  of  these  three  phases, 
has  shown  us  how  the  first  was  the 
result  of  early  surroundings,  how  the  j 
second    arose   out  of   disgust   at    the 
narrowness  at  a  sect,  how  the  third  ' 
was  the  only  mean  between  the  twoj 
former  that  a   man  of  the   Master's 
temperament  could  ultimately   adopt,  j 
Further,  he  has  shown,  by  connecting 
these  three  stages  with  three  different 
periods  of  Ruskin's  career  and  "teach- 
ing, that  throughout  each  and  all  there'l 
existed  a  main  principle  so  great  that  | 
one  la  ashamed  to  have  remarked  bis 
almost  consistent  series  of  brilliant  in- 
consistencies,   so    subtle    that    It   can 
hardly  be  called  by  a  name,  far  less 
by  the  name  of  a  creed.    Some  have  i 
named  It  Sincerity,  others  High  Mor-  ) 
allty.  and  by  otliers  It  has  been  allud- 
ed to  In  a  variety  of  terms  more  or  j 
less  synonymous.    But  none  of  these 
seem  to  be  espresslve  or  explanatory 
of  a  power  wblch  successfully  Imposed 
Itself  on  a  nation,  and  even  on  a  con- 
tinent; neither  Is  It  to  be  supposed  that 
the  proper  term  will  ever  be  discov- 
ered even  If  It  be  looked  for.    Yet  the 
text  from  wblch  M.  de  la  Slzeranne 
preaches  In  his  "Rusk In  and  the  Re- 
ligion of  Beauty,"  published  first  In  the 
llevue  des  Deus  Tilondes  in  essay  form, 
secondly  lu  book  fonn.  and  now  admir- 
ably translated     by  the  Countess    of 
O  alio  way,    suggests    the    religion    of 


Rusk  In  more  powerfully  than  anything 
emanating  from  his  own  countrymen. 
Perhaps  It  Is  still  too  early  for  us  over 
here  to  realize  the  true  Ruskln,  in  spite 
of  much  loving  and  laborious  literary 
appreciation.  Perhaps  the  "old  man 
of  Conlston"  Is  most  clearly  seen 
through  foreign  spectacles.  At  any 
rate,  the  "Religion  of  Beauty."  If  In- 
aeflnlte  as  many  other  phrases,  sug- 
gests an  idea  to  hold  to  and  to  work 
from— through  a  mase  of  seemingly 
contradictory  material. 

On  the  concrete  results  of  Ruskin's 
life  work,  as  set  forth  In  this  book, 
there  Is  no  need  to  dwell.  The  move- 
ments which  have  been  associated  with 
his  name,  the  awakening  of  public 
taste  for  which  hla  vigorous  personal- 
ity was  directly  responsible— are  they 
^ot  now  in  the  mind  of  every  one  with 
the  faintest  particle  of  that  Ideal  for 
which  Rnskin  strove?  But  the  true 
Inwardness  of  tlie  man  Is  not  In  the 
early  Italian  rooms  .it  the  Nnilo.ial 
Gallery,  nor  In  the  remnants  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitlsm,  nor  In  his  many  grandll- 
oquently-tltled  volumes,  nor  in  the  ves- 
tiges of  his  Utopian  social  scheme.  In 
each  of  Chese  he  was  distinctive,  but 
by  none  of  them  can  he  be  Judged 
separately.  Bather,  be  should  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  his  own  dictum 
to  artists.  "Go  to  nature,  rejecting 
nothing,  selecting  notliing.  and  scorn- 
ing nothing."  And  nobly  did  he  follow 
his  own  precept.  He  was  an  artist. 
but  not  for  art's  sake:  only  for  that 
ot  nature.  He  served  Mlllais  with  his 
encouragement  up  to  that  artist's  se- 
cession from  the  Brotherhood;  then  he 
turned  upon  him  with  a  passiooete  de- 
nunciation that  was,  none  the  less. 
more  Soirowful  than  angry.  His  low. 
of  his  Intense  humnnls'm. 
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vhlcli  Dot  eveo  Uie  hostility  of  a  atlff- 
i-.iKiced  gecpratioD  could  qne^icb.  was 
at  once  ble  tveahaess  and  his  strengtb. 
He  could  blame  the  work,  and  not  find 
It  in  ble  beart  to  cease  loving  the  man, 
although  be  aboutlj  maintained  tbat 
the  work  wae  the  index  to  the  charac- 
ter. Occasionally  this  (rait  rendered 
him  vulnerable.  An  amusing  inatanci- 
is  given  Here.  He  once,  by  public 
wrlUng.  smote  an  artlat  hip  and  tbigb. 
At  the  same  tlme,reBpecting  hie  private 
character,  be  wrote  him  a  letter  ex- 
pressing sorrow  and  tlte  hope  tliat  "this 
may  make  no  difference  to  our  private 
frlendKblp."  To  wbldi  tbe  writhing 
victim  replied,  "My  dear  RubIeId,  Uie 
ilrst  time  I  meet  you  I  aball  knock 
.vou  down,  but  I  Ik^m  tbat  will  make 
uu  difference  to  our  friendship."  Then 
at  to  his  Utopia,  which  also  had  its 
lighter  side.  He  denounced  tbe  rail- 
way, he  denounced  machinery  ot  all 
sorts.  Yet  he  used  botb  occaBlooally, 
iiiid  Justified  the  use  to  a  lady  disciple 
who  wrote  to  him.  pointing  out  a  cer- 
iiiln  Inconsistency  t>etween  bis  tenets 
and  his  practice.  "My  dear  lady.  If 
the  Devil  were  standing  at  my  side  at 
this  moment,  I  should  endeavor  to 
make  use  of  bim  as  a  local  black,  Ttie 
wisdom  (A  life  Is  la  preventing  all  the 
e>il  we  can,  and  using  what  la  Inevi- 
table for  the  best  purpose."  To  an 
evangelical  clet-gjman  who  asked  bIm 
for  a  subscription  In  1886.  he  replied, 
"Of  all  manner  of  churches  thus  idioti- 
cally built.  Iron  churches  are  damna- 
bleat  to  me.  And  of  all  the  Bccts  of 
believers  In  any  ruling  spirit— Hindoos, 
Turks,  Feather-Idolaters,  and  Mumlio- 
juinbo,  Zxig  and  Flre-worBhippers— 
who  want  cdiurcbes,  your  modem  Eng- 
lish Bvangellcai  sect  Is  the  moBt  al>- 
siurd.  and  entirely  objectionable  and 
unendurable  to  me.  .  .  .  Ever,  never- 
tlKless,  and  in  al^  this  saying,  your 
Fnlthful  servant,  etc."  " 

Such  a  tetter,  without  any  soothing 
dole,  would  have  been  taken  from  any 
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other  man  as  a  combination  of  Injury 
and  Insult.  From  the  Prophet  of 
Beauty,  who  feared  not  to  lecture'  un- 
known ladles  in  public  tea  shops.  It 
was,  perliaps,  more  abrupt  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

In  outspokenness.  Ruskln  somewhat 
resembled  Oarlyle,  whose  hatred  of 
flhams  was  as  Intense  as  his  own.  Yet 
Carlyle's  philosophy  was  merely  ethi- 
cal. He  Is  said  to  have  abandoned  the 
Idea  or~a~treatl9e  on  Michael  Angelo, 
because  he  found  be  would  have  to 
acquire  aome  knowledge  of  art.  In 
this  case  he  would  hardly  have  felt 
strongly  about  the  iron  church  which 
outraged  Ruskin's  sense  of  beauty  in 
Nature.  And  this  was  his  predominant  v^ 
sense,  this  love  of  the  beautiful.  It 
entered  into  and  sometimes  clashed 
with  whatever  he  wa«  engaged  upon. 
However,  Its  luflueace  was  Invariably 
healthy.  He  wae  a  scientist  but  not  a 
sceptic.  Iietause  sceptUdsm  was  asso- 
ciated with  things  which,  robbed  of 
their  spirituality,  became  ugly.  There- 
in be  was  at  variance  with  tlie  scien- 
tists of  the  day  who  were  all  sceptics. 
He  was  an  economist,  but  his  eco- 
nomic theories  were  on  a  humanist 
basis,  and  he  regarded  the  political 
economy  of  his  time  as  a  snart'  for 
.  humanity  and  consequently  a  fiillacy. 
He  was  evei7thing  by  turns  that 
comes  within  the  wide  scope  of  philos- 
opliy;  he  taught  the  Unity  of  Life  no 
less  than  the  Unity  of  Art;  he  welded 
the  two  so  closely  together  that  tlioee 
who  had  Ijeen  wont  to  regard  tliem  as 
sepomite  entitles  stood  amazed  and 
ashart. 

They  could  not  understand  a  range 
of  vision  so  much  wider  than  their 
own.  Phey  could  not  understand  his 
curious  combination  of  arrogance  and 
humility;  why,  in  the  same  breath,  he 
should  denounce  certain  philosophers 
and  plead  his  inability  to  unravel  by 
rule  of    thumb  the     mysteries  which 
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Uiey  were  eoateai  to  Ignore, 
reason  was  simple  eDoUEli:— 


PhUoBopIiere  coUBtruct  Bjstema  which 
explalD  everything  In  the  world  except 
Its  charm.  They  analyze  all  the  secret 
forees  of  the  soul  except  Ita  power  of 
admiration.  They  dissolve  all  our  re- 
lations with  Nature,  no-called  Inani- 
mate, except  Ita  power  of  love. 

Has  RusklD  stepped  Into  the  bi-each';' 
Has  he  explained  Che  world's  cbarm 
and  the  soul's  power  of  admiration? 
No.  But  by  bis  exposition  of  the  relig- 
ion of  beauty  he  has  opened  to  us  a 
vista  through  which  we  can  get  u 
gllmpseof  whatthesetblDgsmean.  And 
the  cult  of  beauty  he  would  have  us 


follow  Is  uot  that  of  Reynold's  "grand 
stjle,"  or  L-orreepondlng  cults  In  mod- 
em life  which  men  have  set  up  for 
themselves  In  oriposltlon  to  nature,  bat 
the  cult  of  Nature  herself,  In  life  the 
only  source  of  the  truly  beautiful,  in 
art  the  ouly  true  Insph^tlon.  Ruskia 
was  always  sure  of  himself,  so  sure 
that  be  could  afford  to  laugh  at  bis 
own  incoDsisteudes  and  even  make 
light  of  the  Utopia  that  failed.  For 
fail  it  did  In  practice,  and  his  sanguine 
proiihecy  of  a  return  to  nature  is  coily 
likely  to  be  fulfilled  allegorically.  Yet 
the  allegory  Is  very  precious,  and  even 
age  and  tucreaalng  greed  of  wealth 
will  not  make  It  less  so. 

f .  /.  U. 


THE  PINETEEE  AND  THE  STAR. 

Clear  cut  against  -Ae  paling  sunset  gold, 
A  plae  tree  rears  aloft  Us  soerlDg  creet. 
And  by  the  uJgfat  winds  -temderly  caressed, 

Beaounds  through  all  Its  braocheft  mautfdld,— 

Like  dlaipasoos  froni  on  organ  rcHled,— 
The  while  Its  mighty  yearnings  are  confessed. 
To  one  ctear  star  that  treoobles  In  the  West, 

And  all  Its  mnrmntous  aspirations  told. 

So  from  the  crowded  court  aiid  surging  mart. 
At  ev«uthle  our  thonghts  and  fancies  giide, 

To  keep  a  «bt4ne  before  some  kindred  heart. 
Where  Inmost  longings  we  may  dare  confide. 

And  blest  Is  he  wtto  finds  and  (4almB  afar 

Amid  the  gahixy  bis  chosen  star. 

CD.  1 
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THE    ETHICS    OF    CRITICISM. 
A  WoBD  TO  Sib  Walter  Bbbaht. 


Dogberry:  Ton  sbajl  also  make  no 
noise  In  the  atreels;  for  tbe  Watcb  to 
babble  and  talk.  Is  most  tolerable  and 
not  to  be  endnred.  ...  If  yon  meet 
a  tbief  7on  may  ampect  him,  by  virtue 
of  yoiff  odBce,  to  be  no  tme  man,  and 
for  sa<A  kind  of  men,  tbe  less  yoa 
nrake  or  meddle  wltb  tbem,  wby  tbe 
mora  1«  for  yonr  bwiesty!"— Mwch  Ado 
About  nothing. 

When  I  was  editorially  Informed 
that  my  article  on  the  "Voice  of  tbe 
Hooligan"  bad  "started  tbe  dovecots." 
and  that  no  less  a  person  tban  Sir 
W&lta-  Besant  was  "going  to  reply." 
I  thought  I  knew  tbe  fate  in  store  for 
me  at  the  bands  of  that  good  old  cns- 
todlan  of  the  city's  peace.  liong  and 
respecUnlly  had  I  observed  tbe  amia- 
ble Enlght.  becloaked  like  Dogberry  of 
old,  aoQ  carrying  the  offlclal  staff  and 
lantbom,  sallying  from  tbe  ronnd 
bonse  of  tbe  literary  vratcb.  wltb  more 
or  less  decr^lt  followers  at  his  beels; 
and  always,  I  observed,  bad  Ms  spirit- 
ing been  done  gentiy,  so  that,  even 
when  he  "ran  in"  a  pnbltsber  or  other 
"malefactor,"  be  had  dismissed  blm 
speedily  wtth  little  more  tban  a  repri- 
mand. His  disposition,  I  knew,  was 
liberal  and  lUndly;  so  much  so  that  be 
bad  loudly  proclaimed  to  all  young 
clUzens  tbat  tbere  was  no  occupation 


easier  qk  more  profitable  tban  his  own 
dally  one  of  bookmaklng,  the  only  en- 
oowments  necessary  for  its  pursuit 
being  a  pen,  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Author  published  monthly! 
His  own  career  bad  been  sunny,  and 
had  ended,  as  all  tbe  world  knew,  in  a 
knighthood;  so  it  was  fitting  and  nat- 
ural tbat  be  sbould  uphold  the  ways 
of  literature  as  ways  of  pleasantness 
and  profit,  and  ebonid  devote  bis  leis- 
ure to  patrolling  Grub  Street,  and  pro- 
claiming "All's  well,"  through  tbe  still 
small  watches  of  the  present  Intellec- 
tual DarlineBs. 

Knowing  this  much,  if  not  more,  of 
Sir  Walter,  I  rejoiced  to  hear  that  I 
was  to  fall  into  hands  bo  merciful.  My 
treatment  would  be,  I  thought,  neither 
fierce  nor  savage;  if  I  were  seized  and 
taken  to  durance  vile,  I  should,  at 
least,  not  be  beaten  black  and  blue  by 
the  bAton  of  a  mere  policeman;  there 
would  be  no  handcuff  business,  and, 
above  all,  00  false  swearing,  wben  I 
was  brought  before  the  Bench.  Tes, 
I  said  to  myself,  with  the  good  old  lit- 
erary watchman  I  shall  be  all  right, 
even  If  he  does  call  on  me  to  "stand"  as 
a  malefactor!  But,  alas!  I  bad  to  discov- 
er tbat  even  tbe  best  of  us  Is  humsD, 
after  all!      I  had  forgotten  that  on  a 
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recent  occasion  (on  tbe  very  occasion 
that  be  was  proclaiming  gamiloasly 
tliat  literature  wa«  the  easiest  of  all 
trades)  I  bad  offended  tbls  good  man 
deeplj.'  With  my  denunciation  of  tbe 
literary  Hooligan  came  bis  opportu- 
nity, and— well,  be  lias  taken  it  to  tbe 
best  of  his  [kiwer.  Not  content  with 
calling  on  me  to  "stand."  he  flatly  pro- 
claims me  a  rogue  and  a  liar!  Not  sat- 
isfied with  disliking  my  opinions,  he 
affirms  that  they  are  founded  on  Hie 
basest  and  most  selfish  of  all  motives, 
those  of  envy  and  disappointed  vanity! 
This  Is  80  unlike  Sir  Walter,  even  Sir 
Walter  In  a  rage,  that  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  make  of  It;  and  I  am  forced  to 
tbe  disagreeable  conclusion  that  he. 
like  so  many  worthy  souls  nowadays, 
has  caugbt  tbe  prevailing  epidemic  and 
grown  poal lively  homicidal.' 

But  rightly  or  wrongfully.  Justly  or 
nnjnstly.  here  I  stand  "charged,"  with 
81i  Walter  Besant  (Lord  love  him) 
bearing  angry  witness  against  me.  I 
have  disturbed  the  town's  peace;  I 
have  wantonly  assaulted  a  good  young 
genius  of  Cbrlstian  disposition ;  and 
for  tbe  rest  I  bear  a  bad  character  as 
a  person  of  very  doubtful  literary  mor- 
als. Have  I  anything  to  say  in  my 
defence?  Marry,  yes,  a  good  deal,  If 
that  worshipful  maglstmte,  the  public, 
will  listen,  and  if  tbe  dear  old  watch- 
man will  only  be  quiet,  even  when  I 
accuse  blm  (as  I  am  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  do)  of  malioe  and  false  swear- 
First,  however,  let  me  examine  bis 
contention  that  literary  people  dis^ 
grace  themselves  and  their  profession 
whenever  they  say  severe  and  unsym- 
pathetic things  about  each  other.  This, 
from  a  literary  person  who  calmly  Im- 
putes the  basest  and  meanest  of  mo- 

■"Tbe  PnreHti 
tar  to  Sir  Wall 
SoBdar  SpKlal. 


tlves  to  bis  opponent,  and  who  taunts 
bim  from  the  witness-box  with  want 
of  trade-snccess  and  the  most  despic- 
able of  trade-vanity,  Is  rather  a  rich 
contention  to  begin  with!  But  let  ns 
try  to  ascertain  what  It  means,  or, 
lather  let  me  try  to  make  this  not  too- 
sapient  guardian  of  literary  morals  see 
what  I  mean.  EYom  tbe  point  of  view 
of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  literature  Is  a 
little  ring  of  amiable  and  worthy  gen- 
tlemen, whose  mission  H  Is  to  make  an 
honorable  subsistence  by  writing 
works  for  the  market,  and  to  extend 
to  each  other,  under  all  drcnmstances, 
tbe  polite  courtesies  of  their  trade- 
union.  Their  dnty  Is  to  support  each 
other,  praise  each  other.  In  every  way 
be  loyal  and  kindly  to  each  other. 
Members  of  tbe  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions. It  Is  contended,  tietwr  de- 
nounce each  other.  We  cannot  Imag- 
ine "the  late  Lord  Oolerldge  contribut- 
ing articles  to  the  mogaslnee  in  abuse 
of  t£e  late  Sir  George  Jessel  (this,  by 
tbe-by,  Is  a  Uttle  necrologtcally  mixetl, 
but  Buoh  is  Deponent's  way),  or 
"Bl8h4H>  Wllberforce  attacking  Arch- 
bishop Sumner  for  alleged  here^, 
atheism,  or  immoraiity,"  or  "Sir  Fred, 
erlck  Leigtatoa  asking  for  a  dozen 
pages  In  which  to  call  Mlllals 
a  humbug  in  art,  an  Imposter, 
a  corrupter  of  the  popular  taste." 
"Even  If  these  charges  were 
proved."  says  the  witness,  "would 
Leighton's  be  the  hand  to  write  them 
down?  No;  self-respect,  dignity  for 
tbe  calling"  (please  note  this  phrase) 
"would  Impose  restraint  and  reticence. 
It  Is  only  In  literature  that  tbe  world 
feels  no  astonlahment  when  tme  more 
chapter  Is  added  to  the  long  list  of 
venomous  attacks  by  one  author  upon 
another." 

Now.  what  Sir  Walter  means  Is  per- 
fectly clear,  although  the  language  la 
which  he  expresses  himself  Is  some- 
vrbat  difficult  to  constrae.  His  refer- 
ences, however,  are  nnfartnnate,  since 
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tbey  chiefly  couceru  todivldnale  lens 
notewortby  for  candor  and  orlgioalH; 
ttmn  for  proiperous  trlmmlns  and  so- 
cial finesse.  One  can  hardly  concelre 
Bishop  Wllberforce  belonging  to  any 
ethical  forlorn  hope,  or  Sir  Frederick 
Letghton  Bounding  the  note  of  any  In- 
tellectual revolt.  All  the  men  whom 
Blr  Walter  names  as  Incapable  of  per- 
sonal dlsconrtesy  vere,  X  fancy,  quHe 
as  Incapable  of  personal  originality  or 
heroism;  at  any  rate,  if  the  truth  bad 
to  be  \xAA  concerning  either  art  or  re- 
ligion, one  would  hardly  have  selected 
the  speaker  from  among  the  magnates 
of  the  English  Church  or  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  A 
clique  Is  a  clique,  whether  It  is  con- 
oenied  with  the  practical  bualnees  of 
organised  Eplacopacy,  or  the  equally 
practical  business  of  selling  pictures, 
or  the  quite  as  practical  buslneas  of 
producing  books  for  tbe  market;  and 
whenever  a  new  thln^  has  to  be  ut- 
tered to  tbe  world.  It  Is  seldom  ot  never 
voiced  by  those  who  have  Interests 
vested  In  tbe  high  officialism  of  any 
prosperous  trade  nnlon. 

Putting  aside  Sir  Walter's  assump- 
tion that  personal  attacks  and  accusa- 
tions are  altogether  confined  to  Ittera- 
tore,  and  that  our  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  artists  are  quit«  angelically  inca- 
pable of  expressing  tbeir  honest  opin- 
ion of  each  other,  what  ft^ows?  That 
the  ethics  of  literature  Is  lower  and 
baser  tban  tbat  of  medicine,  or  the  l>ar, 
or  pictorial  art,  and  that  men  of  letters 
—men  who  use  the  pen— are  less  gener- 
ous, lees  dignified,  less  amiable,  then 
the  followers  of  •those  other  professions? 
By  no  means.  Literature,  althou^ 
Itself  on)y  a  very  small  part  of  life, 
is  a  much  broader  and  larger  part  of 
life  than  either  medicine,  the  bar,  or 
art;  Indeed,  It  Includes  all  these 
branches  of  human  activity,  of  only 
one  of  which,  the  last,  can  we  say  that 
It  Is  something  more  than  a  mere  pro- 
fession.    The  pnrault  of  medicine  Is 


very  Indirectly  conceoned  witli  tba 
question  of  etblcfl,  while  the  profession 
ot  tbe  law  is  to  a  large  extent  absolute- 
ly opposed  to  the  highest  ethical  sanc- 
tlona.  Of  literature  alone  can  it  be 
Bald  that  Its  very  breath  and  being.  Its 
essential  iot\»  el  orltfo,  is  etblcal;  that 
without  ethics,  without  ethical  tralJi 
and  beauty.  literature  would  be  nonr 
exlstant  A  man  absolutely  without 
lieart  or  kindly  sympathy  may  be  a 
great  physician.  A  man  utterly  devoid 
of  common  bumanlty  may  be,  and 
often  has  been,  a  great  lawyer.  A  man 
of  very  Inferior  literary  and  moral 
sense  may  be,  and  occasionally  has 
been,  a  greait  painter.  But  no  man 
who  Is  devoid  of  prescience  and  wis- 
dom, of  commanding  insight  and  bu- 
manlty, con  ever  be  a  great  antbor. 

However  much  this  last  assertion 
may  be  traversed  and  cotLfuted,  illus- 
trations being  at  hand  of  very  strong 
and  powerful  and  prosperous  wrlt«a. 
In  whom  the  highest  moral  qualities 
seem  more  or  less  deficient.  It  will  be 
found  that  all  writers  who  bave 
achieved  permanent  immortality  have 
done  so  by  virtue  of  their  ethical  great- 
ness. Even  Rabelais,  with  whom  our 
good  Sir  Walter  consorted  during  Ms 
literary  youth,  has  been  Justified  to 
posterity  by  the  clean  part  of  him, 
that  which  startled  the  church  and 
scared  the  cowls,  not  by  that  which 
has  turned  so  many  stomachs,  and,  I 
honestly  admit,  turns  mine.  If  we 
glance  at  random  over  tbe  line  of 
noble  names,  from  Socrates  to  Shake- 
speare, from  Virgil  to  Dante,  from 
ArisMpbanes  to  Fielding  and  Dickens, 
from  Obaucer  to  Milton,  from  MUtoD  to 
Wopdswortb,  from  Shelley  to  Walt 
Whitman,  we  shall  discover  that  oar 
poets  and  thinkers  are  great  exactly 
dn  proportion  to  tlie  wisdom  and  beau- 
ty of  tbelr  message  to  the  world;  and 
tbat  whenever  a  writer  has  proved  a 
traitor  to  progress  and  humanity, 
wbenever  be   bas   shooted   with   the 
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crowd,  and  has  represented  the  vile- 
liMi  and  QOt  the  purity  of  his  genera- 
tion, he  hH  been  doomed  to  more  or 
lets  rapid  obUvlon.  as  practically  a 
crlmhial  against  bla  kind. 
'  TUs  being  admitted,  and  I  think  few 
indMdnalfl  eic^t  members  of  the  old- 
Ikshloned  Hterary  watch  will  seriously 
aiBpnte  It.  Is  It  not  a  matter  of  some 
Importance  that  we  should  attempt  to 
dlScoTer  such  traitora  to  tmtb  and  to 
hnmanHr,  when,  from  one  cause  m-  an- 
btber.  they  are  really  devitalizing  the 
Very  aJr  we  breathe?  Even  accepting 
Sir  Walter's  delectable  conception  of 
literature  as  a  Pickwick  Club  of  amia- 
ble and  prosperous  shopkeepers,  duti- 
fully admiring  and  praising  each 
other's  wares,  ought  there  not  to  be  a 
Itmit  to  friendly  nepotism,  and  an  end 
Occasionally  to  the  compounding  of 
moral  felonies  against  mankind?  Is 
It  not  now  more  than  ever  notorious 
that  the  evils  of  the  literary  profes- 
Skm,  the  evils  wUefa  still  break  many 
hearts  and  drive  many  honest  aspta^ 
ants  to  the  workhouse  and  the  grave, 
ar«  due  to  the  system  of  log-rolling  and 
peTwmal  collusion,  expressing  Itself 
through  tbe  endless  tricks  of  the  trade} 
And  then  to  come  to  the  crucial  moral 
question.  If  a  bak«r  sells  poisoned 
bread,  la  no  other  baker  In  the  town  to 
say  so  7 

According  to  Sir  Walter,  literature  Is 
the  only  profes8l<Ki  the  members  of 
Which  denounce  wrong-doing  in  each 
other.  If  this  were  so,  how  proud  and 
nntque  would  be  the  position  of  litera- 
ture! Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  so. 
Heonbera  of  the  medical  profession 
may  hesltarte  to  denounce  Individual 
quackery,  although  they  pnnlsh  In 
the  severest  manner  the  slightest 
breach  of  professional  etiquette;  but 
tt  would  be  better  for  tbe  world,  a 
'ttionsand  times  better.  If  In  this  profes- 
elbn  and  all  the  oQiers,  Including  liter- 
ature, there  were  leas  etiquette  and 
more  honesty,  more  truth-speaking  on 


the  part  of  Individuals,  and  leas  trim- 
ming and  lying  to  conciliate  trades 
and  cliques.  In  tbe  medical  profession, 
tor  example,  there  Is,  I  believe,  a  pro- 
fessional etiquette  which  forbids  one 
practitioner,  on  being  called  In  to  a  pa- 
tient who  Is  dying  through  the  Igno- 
rance and  malpractice  of  another  prac- 
titioner, apprising  those  concerned  of 
such  Ignorance  and  malpractlcet  An 
etiquette  of  the  same  sort,  according 
to  Sir  Walter,  forbids  a  man  of  letters 
avowing  bis  deteatatlon  of  a  Hooligan- 
ism whlc^,  he  believes,  la  not  merely 
causing  the  death  of  one  sick  Individ- 
ual, but  Is  sowing  the  whole  world 
broadcast  with  butchered  and  mar- 
tyred men. 

Here,  at  last,  we  come  to  the  very 
core  of  the  moral  question,  and  reach 
the  real  Inwardness  of  my  criticism. 
According  to  Sir  Walter  Besant  a  man 
of  letters  baa  no  right  to  say  a  word 
against  any  Jack  Cade  of  h)e  own 
craft,  who  rushes  from  street  to  street 
with  a  howling  mob  at  his  heels,  and 
Is  Indirectly  or  directly  concerned  In 
fanning  the.  evil  passions  of  semi-bar- 
barous crowds.  To  our  knight,  who 
Taunts  literature  aa  a  roaring  trade, 
the  queetlon  Is  merely  one  of  profes- 
sional etjqnebte,  and  of  personal  van- 
ity, envy,  and  nncbarltableneea  on  the 
part  of  a  craftsman!  "Self-respect, 
the  dignity  of  the  calling,  nay.  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  common  courtesy," 
should.  Sir  Welter  thinks,  prevent  one 
author  from  expressing  his  bad  opinion 
of  another,  especially  when  that  other 
Is  generally  admired.  The  expression 
of  any  snch  bad  opinion  can  only  be 
In^lred  by  one  sentiment,  that  of  pro- 
fessional Jealousy  or  trade  malice.  Bo, 
when  Byron  exposes  In  a  masterpiece 
the  shameful  sycophancy  and  wicked 
servility  of  the  lanreaite  Sonthey.  or 
when  Shelley  bewails.  In  bnmlng  num- 
bers, the  faults  and  backsUdlngs  of 
hireling  poets,  or  when  Browning  says 
of  a  contemporary: 
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the  motive  Is  always  the  same  one— 
eiiTf  of  the  other's  Alrty  galDs!  The 
troth  must  not  be  spoken,  even  if  the 
doctor  Is  a  murderous  quack,  the  law- 
yer a  lying  rogue,  the  literary  man  a 
public  nuisance!  Foul  and  evil  teach- 
ing must  not  be  exposed,  even  when  It 
Is  polsoDlng  the  very  wells! 

I  do  not  propose  to  examine  In  detail 
Sir  Walter's  vindication  ot  Mr.  Rnd- 
yard  Kipling.  So  enthusiastic  Is  it 
that  tt  actually  makes  the  good  knight 
drop  Into  poetry,  and  talk  In  mixed 
metaphors  about  "the  bondred  millions 
who  read  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  and 
flock  Into  the  vast  theatre  to  listen 
spell-bound  to  a  single  voice,"— that 
of  him  w<boni  I  have  christened  Hooli- 
gan. Sir  Walter's  literary  tastes  do 
not  Interest  me;  his  moral  predilections 
are  my  chief  concern.  Let  me  now  In- 
quire a  little  more  closely  Into  these. 

"Kipling  in  prose  and  In  verse,"  says 
Sir  Walter,  gloatin^y.  "Is  one  to  whom 
war  is  an  ever-present  possibility  and 
an  ever-present  certainty!  There  Is 
a  time  to  speak  of  peace  and  a  time  to 
speak  of  war!  At  this  moment  it  Is 
veil  that  some  one  who  has  a  voice 
should  speak  of  war!"  And  so  on.  and 
80  on.  The  vein  Is  'Ercles  vein,  a  ty- 
rant's vein,  a  bloodthirsty  vein,  won- 
derful on  the  lips  of  so  mild  and  home- 
bred a  citizen!  Sir  Walter  Is  frank 
enough,  indeed,  to  avow  that  he  likes 
bloodshed:  that  there  "are  worse 
evils  than  war,"  and  he  Is  not  afraid  to 
echo  at  tMs  hour  of  the  day  the  mad 
platitudes  which  drove  Englishmen 
Into  homlddal  frenay  forty  years  ago. 
There  are  worse  things  than  war, 
quotha?  Worse  things  even  than  war 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  lust  for 
gold,  and  the  ardor  of  freebooters  to 
grab  the  solid  earth? 

Well,  since  Sir  Walter  Besant  has 
chosen  to  express  hla  honest  admira- 
tion of  flre,  famine  and  slaughter,  and 
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to  cite  t^^ter  and  verse  from  a  gr«at 
poet  in  si^port  vt  his  case,  and  that  ot 
a  church  which  Is  now  crying  havoc 
to  the  war-w(dves,  let  me  show  the 
hopelessness  of  any  agreement  be- 
tween us  by  frankly  answering  bim 
to  this  effect— that -I  take  my  stand  on 
tbe  belief  that  there  Is  no  worse  evil 
than  war,  and  that  all  the  talk  of  its 
power  bo  purify  a  nation  or  an  Individ- 
ual is  the  veriest  and  foulest  cant 
Two  blacks  never  .vet  made  a  white, 
nor  any  two  wrongs  a  right,  and,  dis- 
guise the  truth  under  what  phrases  we 
may,  war  is  simply  murder  with  an- 
other name.  That  Is  my  belief,  and  If 
that  belief  Is  false,  every  word  which 
1  have  written  concerning  Mr.  KlpUng 
Is  false  OS  well. 

Under  one  condition  only  is  the  slay- 
ing of  our  fellow-men  Justifiable,  or. 
at  least,  pardonable— the  condition  of 
rlght«ous  self-defence.  Our  good  Sir 
Walter,  so  full  of  anxiety  for  his  fel- 
low-craftsmen, so  shocked  and  shamed 
when  one  of  those  craftsmen  protests 
against  homicidal  mania  and  Jingo- 
patriotlam  In  another,  can  contemplata 
with  serenity  tbe  bloody  holocaust  of 
suffering  martyred  thousands;  snugly 
seated  In  bis  office  chair,  reeling  out 
llteratnre  at  so  much  per  thousand 
words,  can  assure  his  readers  that  th« 
processes  of  plunder  and  slaughter  are 
glorious  and  ultimately  purifying;  can 
glibly  quote  from  a  poem  of  which 
Tennyson  lived  long  enongh  to  be 
ashamed,  but  which  is  still  among  tbe 
few  blots  on  a  noble  reputation;  can 
talk  of  tiie  "potency  of  war,"  "the  en- 
nobling of  a  people  by  war;"'  nay,  can 
utter  tbe  usual  banalities  about  "ncible 
alms."  In  connection  with  a  crusade 
baser  even.  If  that  Is  possible,  than  the 
mad  Crimean  crusade  which  once 
delnged  Europe  with  innocent  blood! 

Even  BO.  It  seems  to  me,  might  Rois- 
ert  Shallow,  BsqtHre,  have  defended 
tbe  civic  bloodshed  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, and     certainly  Robert    Shallow, 
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Bequire,  could  not  bare  darkened  coiin- 
ael  more  thoroughly  than  Sir  Walter 
Besaut.  Kulgbt.  1  pass  again  over  his 
entbualaam  for  Mr.  Rudyard  Klpliug, 
whom  be  further  Justifies  on  the  score 
ot  a  legion  of  omnivorous  readers. 
Oven  so  Ponson  de  Xerrall  might  be 
juatlfled  by  any  one  of  the  millions 
who  honestly  admire  him,  and  even  so 
might  Xavler  de  Montepln  be  exalted 
by  a  reader  of  lie  Petit  Journal,  on  the 
basis  of  the  "largest  circulation  In  the 
world!"  Sir  Walter's  taste  Id  boolcs 
does  not  concern  roe;  let  It  go.  I  pass 
over  also  the  sleepy  argumenta  by 
which  he  seeics  to  establish  the  Idea 
that  literature  Is  a  mere  business  of 
success  and  non-success,  sale  and  non- 
■ale,  conditioned  and  inspired  by  some 
more  or  less  nepotic  Author's  Club. 
In  aU  this  bis  Ideas  are  amiable,  If 
Ideas  they  may  be  termed.  But  when, 
with  the  tlDger  of  blood  on  every  door, 
and  the  cry  of  lihe  Hooligan  In  every 
street,  and  the  mad  cry  of  Gain  in  the 
market-place,  and  tbe  shadow  of  death 
passing  from  land  to  land,  this  shallow- 
est of  literary  knigbts  non-combatant 
assures  me  that  there  are  "worse 
things  than  war,"  I  answer  blm  again 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  there 
la  only  (me  thing  worse— that  thing  be- 
ing the  cultivated  stupidity,  the  hope- 
less, senseless  folly  and  obtuslty, 
Rgalnst  which  even  the  very  gods  still 
strive  In  vain. 

I  regret  to  have  to  speak  so  roundly 
to  aucn  a  harmless  soul,  essentially 
kindly,  perhaps,  and  only  erring  from 
Bbeer  lack  of  Imagination;  but  in  an- 
swering bis  somewhat  rambling 
charges  against  me,  I  chiefly  desire  to 
make  my  own  cause  clear.  I  must 
explain,  therefore,  despite  the  strong 
prejudice  which  the  statement  will 
awaJien,  that  1  am  unable  to  conjure 
up  any  more  enthusiasm  for  war  Itself 
than  for  Its  leading  expositors  and 
poets,  and  that  even  the  g!cry  of  men 
who  die  bravely  upon  thi  battlefleld 


leaves  me  comparatively  cold.  A  sol- 
dier, to  my  mind,  is  not  necessarily  a 
hero;  be  enters  the  game  of  killing 
other  people  at  the  risk  of  being  killed 
himself,  and  if  he  loses  he  pays  the 
forfeit;  If  he  were  not  killed  be  would 
be  hilling,  and  I  personally  see  nothing 
heroic  In  that.  Nor  am  I.  In  the  new 
sense  of  the  word,  a  patriot  Although 
I  love  my  country  and.  If  necessary, 
would  die  In  its  defence,  I  would  not 
stir  one  foot  to  help  my  countrymen 
in  any  cause  which  I  believed  to  be 
cowardly,  treacherous,  and  merely 
homicidal.  To  follow  the  ravings  of  a 
bowling  political  majority,  excited  to 
freniy  by  Ignorant  leaders  and  their 
attendant  nigger  minstrels,  Is  not.  to 
my  thinking,  patriotism.  These  things 
I  state  roundly,  leaving  Sir  Walter 
Besant  to  make  the  most  t>t  them.  In 
his  estimate  of  my  moral  baseness. 

Sir  Walter,  true  to  bis  character  of 
old-fashioned  watchman,  carries  from 
the  night-time  Into  tbe  daytime  his 
sleepy  cry  of  "All's  well!"  He  Is  high- 
ly indignant  with  me,  therefore,  be- 
cause 1  have  said  that,  militarism  be- 
ing rampaot,  humanltarlonlsm  Is  out 
of  fashion,  a  statement  which,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  baa  alnce  been  endorsed 
by  no  leaa  a  person  than  Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison.'  "There  never  was  a  time 
In  the  history  of  CiirlatlAnlty,"  says 
Sir  Walter,  when  Philanthropy,  prac- 
tical Christianity,  vraa  so  much  In  fash- 
ion; and,  to  aupport  bis  statement,  hp 
runs  glibly  off  his  tongue  the  shibbo- 
leths—free  schools,  fre«  libraries,  fac- 
tory acts,  continuation  schools,  poly- 
technics, adding  to  these,  as  if  they 
were  not  enough,  Toynbee  Hall,  Mans- 
field Hall,  and  Oxford  House!  Bven 
so,  It  seems  to  me,  and  with  like  rele- 
vance, would  the  Inimitable  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  have  discoursed  to  bis  bearers 
on  the  beauties  of  a  mathematical 
philanthropy.    Is   there  no  difference. 

'  In  bli  iddKH  ■■  pRildcnt  at  tlw  EOflUh 
roaltlTlat  Socle  Cf. 
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then,  between  human  sympathy  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Board  Schools, 
between  love  and  loring  charity  and 
the  opening  of  picture  galleries  and 
museums  on  Sundays?  The  work- 
house Is  a  beneficent  institution,  but 
somehow  or  other  the  poor  have  al- 
ways regarded  It  askance!  The  Board 
School  does  incalculable  good,  but  its 
mtntstratlonB  seldom  or  never,  1  fear, 
recall  the  Beatitudes!  Not  for  one  in- 
stant would  I  seek  to  depreciate  any 
one  of  these  or  similar  benefactions, 
or  detract  one  hair's  breadth  from  the 
honor  of  such  men  and  women  as  are 
working  bravely  to  enlighten  and  to 
help  their  fellows;  but  what  answer  Is 
It  to  me,  when  I  quote  the  poet  of  the 
poor,  and  cry: — 

Alas  for  the  rarity 

or  Ohrimian  chajflty 

Under  the  sun! 

to  be  assured,  by  optimists  like  Sir 
Walter,  that  the  scheme  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  works  out,  on  the 
Thole,  quite  admirably!  Bread  may 
often  become  very  bitter  la  the  giving, 
and  much  of  the  bread  of  British  phil- 
anthropy has,  I  fear,  a  somewhat 
Oradgrlndlan,  not  to  say  Besantlan, 
savor! 

Indeed,  Indeed,  good  Sir  Walter  Be- 
sant,  Enigtit,  this  cry  of  "All's  well" 
Bounds  feeble  almost  to  fatuoustess  at 
this  epoch  of  plunder  and  bloodshed. 
<rf  Jameson  raids  and  chartered  shares, 
of  city  train-ban«ls,  ruahlng  to  assist 
In  the  spoliation  of  Naboth's  vineyard. 
Philanthropy,  quotha?  Christianity,  1' 
faith?  I  liave  but  to  open  my  Daily 
Alarmist  and  my  eye  falls  upon  the 
following: — 

THE  BOT  WHO  SHOT  THBBE  BOXES  I 

Bngllsh  Boys  and  Girls    send  Him    a 
Christmas  Present. 

Trumpeter  Shurlock,  who  with  his 
own  hand  shot  tliree  Boers  at  Elands 
Laagte,  has  stirred  a  practical  re- 
aponalve  chord  In  the  hearts  of  patrl- 
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otic  boys  and  girls  at  Benhall  School, 
Saxmundham,  Suffolk. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  John 
Cliambere,  *the  schoolmaster,  a  watch 
and  chain,  subscribed  for  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  accompanied  by  a  letter  in- 
tended for  the  trumpeter  of  the  8th 
Lancers.  Here  is  the  letter  which 
rrumpeter  Shurlock's  youthful  ad- 
mirers are  sending  blm:— 

"Dear  Trumpeter  Shudock,— Ow 
8cAooIina«ler  reads  tu  the  war  news  etwy 
marrying,  and  what  we  liked  beat  was 
to  hear  almut  you,  and  Aow  yim  shot 
three  Boers,  and  we  thought  we  ahoidd 
tike  to  send  you  a  Christmas  present 

"Wo  thought  at  first  we  would  send 
you  a  plum  pudding,  and  then  a  flan- 
nel shirt,  but  we  got  too  much  money 
for  that.  So,  as  some  kind  friends 
helped  us,  we  got  enough  to  send  you 
a  watch  and  chain,  which  we  hope  yon 
will  accept 

"If  ever  yon  come  to  Suffolk,  we 
hope  you  will  call  and  see  us,  so  that 
we  may  give  you  a  cheer. 

"Please  let  us  kavw  If  yon  get  It  and 
If  you  like  it 

"Hoping  you  wlU  come  safe  home 
and  be  able  to  show  it  to  yoor  mother. 
We  are  pleased  you  are  our  young 
countryman,  and  we  hope  If  any  of  ns 
are  ever  soldiers,  we  will  do  our  duty 
like  you." 

"Wishing  yon  aU  good  luck,  we   re- 

'Tovw  young  Elngllsh  Friends, 
"Gertie  Rackham, 
"Frank  Ohaimbers, 
"(For  the  Children  of  Benhall  School)." 

So  that  the  beneflcent  homicide  of 
youthful  England  Is  not  conflned  to 
"Stalky  ft  Co."  and  other  creations  of 
the  egregious  Mr.  Kipling,  but  runs 
red  in  our  very  streeto  and  lanes,  and 
Infects  our  very  errand  boys  and  ur- 
chins at  play!  The  boy  who  killed 
three  Boerst  How  dear  must  he  be 
to  the  heart  of  the  knight  who  dotes 
on  war,  and  bloodshed,  and  Mr.  Kip- 
ling! Doubtless,  too,  this  boy  has  par- 
taken of  the  Christianity  of  the  School 
Board,  and  may  even  have  strolled  In 
his  regimentals  through  the  very  edu- 
cational People's  Palace! 
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I  am  very  gorry  'or  Sir  Walter  Be- 
Baot.  He  bas  always  Md  a  place  In 
ray  beart  with  the  other  knighte  of 
fame — tbe  gooA  bouIb  who  mean  bo 
well,  yet  wbo  are  always  on  tbe  side  of 
the  loaves  and  fiBhee  and  the  big  bat- 
tallonB.  I  am  quite  sure  that  tie  bates 
cruelty  and  wrong-doing  Just  as  much 
as  I  do,  and  Is  Incapable  of  a  brutal 
thought  or  deed.  But  tbe  mischief  Is 
that  bis  very  amiability  leads  him 
astray.  1  blame  blm  not  for  loving 
and  defending  bis  fellow-craftsmen; 
for  kindling  with  Indignation  when  he 
witnesses  what  he  considers  "a  ven- 
omous attack"  on  a  noble  reputation. 
1  am  quite  sure.  Indeed,  that  he  would 
defend  even  the  malefactor  Buchanan, 
If  he  thought  him  subjected  to  cruel 
and  cowardly  maltreatment  But  alasl 
although  be  Is  kindly,  he  Is  not  wise. 
He  falls  to  see  tJiat  far  higher  Issues 
than  tboee  of  mere  writing  and  selling 
books  underlie  tbe  question  of  morality 
In  literature— that  literature.  Indeed, 
although  but  a  part  of  life,  only  fulfils 
Tbe  CoDtemponiT  Berlcw. 


Paris  and  Ike  Exposition, 


Its  functions  when  It  Is  the  noblest  and 
the  purest  part  of  It.  The  question  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  genius,  of  my  base  mo- 
tives, my  mlsappreclation,  really  does 
not  count  In  tbe  discussion.  What 
cooDts  is  the  carnage  to  which  every 
weathercock  of  a  scribbler  Is  pointing, 
and  tbe  brutality  vhtch  is  expressing 
Itself  dally  and  bonriy,  not  only  in 
mere  woirds,  but  In  deeds  whl'.'ii  have 
made  the  name  of  England  execrated 
ail  over  the  dvillzed  globe.  Sir  Walter 
Besant  avers  that  I  have  no  right  to 
speak  of  tbese  things,  because  they 
concern  the  prestige  and  the  pocket  of 
one  who,  witb  a  publisher  on  eacii  aide 
of  him  (like  the  bishop  on  each  side  of' 
Blchard  In  tbe  play)  lately  cried  aloud 
for  and  obtained  the  sympathj  of  two 
continents.  I  say  that  I  have  every 
right  to  si>eak  of  theae  things,  because 
they  concern  the  honor  and  the  pros- 
perity—nay,  the  very  existence— of 
those  two  continents,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  every  humane  and  peace-loving 
citizen  who  dwells  therein. 

Robert  Buchaiian. 


PARIS  AND  THE  EXPOSITION." 


Notmany  of  the  lulia^bltants  of  Paris,  I 
Iancy,~I  had  almott  said  of  the  provin- 
cials o>f  Paris] — fe^  m<«e  keenly  than 
I  do  Klhe  glhestly  ga^  wtrUdi  has  been 
cut  Blomg  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 
In  a  dtty  as  huge  and  full  of  life  as 
ours— given  over  to  its  bnetaiess  and  Its 
pleasures— the  studious  man  iiais  pe- 
coUar  need  of  a  retreat  or  refuge  of 
«ome  awt,  where  he  can  bXkAX  slowly 
along  and  ireet  his  eyes  wlith  ttie  sight 
of  A  title  verdore,  and  where  his  mind, 
though  quiescent  for  the  titane  being, 
is  not  altogether  severed  from  wlhat 
constitutes  Itshabltualoccupatlon.  This 
favorite  spot,  this  rural  or  proviucinl 
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nook,  If  you  will,  was  situated  for  a 
good  many  Parisians,  of  wlioit  I  nm 
one,  on  the  quays  of  tlie  left  bank. 

Tti&  quay  la  cool  in  summer;  In  win- 
ter it  Is  a  trifle  cold.  You  fee!  the 
breeze  from  the  river,  and  you  throw 
up  your  bead.  It  Is  a  capital  place  lor 
discovering  which  way  the  wind  blon-s, 
and  for  forming  a  correct  Judgment 
on  the  weather  In  general- that  mar- 
vellously prolific  theme  of  conversa- 
tion] For  Its  habitues  tht  quay  has 
a  charm  whldi  depends  even  mora 
upon  tlie  force  of  habit  than  on  its  own 
intrinsic  loveliness.  The  view  of  the 
Louvre  through  the  naked  branches  of 
tike   winter    trees   has   a    fine   elusive 
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grace,  like  thut  of  a  <AarcoaI-Bl[etcb 
b7  ADoDgfi.  The  peF^wcUvea  are 
beantlfullr  defined  by  Uie  successive 
planes  which  are  formed  first  by  tbe 
trees  on  the  qaaj,  then  by  tbose  on  the 
more  distant  baqlcs,  and,  finally,  by  the 
rectilinear  mo(i/  of  the  moanmental 
galleries  that  stretch  away  toward  the 
City. 

LnncSi  over,  at  two  or  three  P.  M. 
you  saunter  forth,  cigar  In  month, 
hands  In  pockets,  umbrella  tucked  un- 
der your  arm.  The  good  folk  who  pre- 
side OTer  the  book-boxes  on  the  para- 
pet are  very  cordial;  the  oW  gentlemen 
who  keep  an  eye  on  the  medals  and 
antique  furniture  In  tbe  windows  of 
tbe  bric-ft-brac  ehops,  air  a  faded  po- 
liteness. They  invariably  step  aside  to 
make  room  for  the  ladles,  tAA.  or  young, 
who  gather  up  their  skirts  for  a  leap 
at  the  Rue  Bonaparte  In  their  perpet- 
ual Joumeyings  from  tbe  Lonvre  to  tbe 
Bon  MarebA  and  the  Bon  Marcb6  to  the 
Louvre.  It  all  makes  a  picture,  not  to 
say  a  spectacle,  not  exciting,  certainly, 
bat  very  trauguU  and  soothing. 

Yon  drop  into  Champion's  or  Belln's, 
meert  Claretle,  Sardou,  or  Heredla,  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  an  old  breviary,  dis- 
cuae  a  Uodlng  by  Rubtte  or  Le  Gascon, 
take  note  of  a  remark  made  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  looks  In  for  a  moment 
only— and  immediately  forget  tbe 
same;  simple  pleasures,  but  enough 
for  numbers  of  honest  folk,  who  like 
to  retaz  tbe  legs  and  the  brain  before 
going  back  to  tbe  closet  lined  with 
books,  and  the  daily  and  not  always 
enlivening  Interview  of  the  writer  with 
bis  paper. 

But  of  these  Innocent  pleasures  they 
are  depriving  us,  one  by  one.  We  have 
seen  first  the  boxes  of  the  book-vendors 
carried  away  across  the  river.  The 
next  step  was  to  take  up  tbe  pavement, 
cover  the  quay  with  Utter,  turn  over 
\be  sub-soil  and  raise  the  level  of  the 
sidewalk,  whereby  tbe  sbopa  were  left 
in  a  ditch.    Ton  might  not  enter  at  tbe 
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sign  of  "My  Mother's  Cross,"  without 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  yourself— 
so  perilous  was  tbe  adventure.  Tbe 
earth  trembles  under  your  feet;  you 
hear  dull  subterranean  thuda  and 
blows;  there's  some  one  burrowing 
tbere—Uke  the  ghost  In  Hamlet  Hor- 
rible green  boxes  then  made  their  ap- 
pearauce,  and  the  trees  begun  to  move 
as  they  do  In  Macbeth.  They  passed 
away  standing  bolt  upright,  and  bran- 
dishing their  forlorn  stumps  In  the  air, 
as  though  threatening  somebody— could 
it  (have  been  M.  Plcard?  But,  anybow, 
they  are  gone,  and,  one  after  another, 
we  are  going,  too. 

Hard  by  were  the  ruins  of  the  Cour 
des  Comptes.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were  beautiful  or  ugly,  hot  one 
was  accustomed  to  them.  A  virgin 
f<<rest  had  sprung  up  between  the  fal- 
len stones,  and  the  fiora  was  so  varied 
and  abundant  that  a  book  has  been 
written  about  it.  A  whole  population 
of  living  things  dwelt  among  thoee 
ruins.  The  wood-pigeon,  the  Parisian 
sparrow,  and  the  blackbird  were  entire- 
ly at  home  there;  and  at  nightfall,  dur- 
ing certain  months  of  the  year,  there 
used  to  come  up  from  tbe  west  and  tbe 
sea  great  flocks  of  small  birds,  who 
alighted  upon  the  calcined  blocks  In 
myriads.  First  tbey  quarrelled,  as 
though  In  parliament  assembled,  then 
they  thrust  tlieir  heads  under  their 
wings  and  went  to  sleep.  The  little 
birds  will  be  surprised.  Indeed,  when 
tbey  come  back  next  spring.  Instead 
of  their  customary  refuge  they  will 
find  the  future  Oare  d'Orleans. 

And  we  have  been  treated  precisely 
like  the  birds,  and  the  ruins;  we  have 
been  scattered  and  abolished.  We 
have  had  to  put  our  heads  down  and 
mn  {or  it— away  from  the  white,  arid, 
melantdtoly  devastated  quay,  which 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  sun  and  wind,  un- 
shaded by  a  single  tree,  unguarded  by 
a  single  stump;  and  we  thought  sadly, 
as  we  fled,  of  tbe  bright,  peaceful,  va- 
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ried  spectacle  w^lcli  we  had  enjoyed  so 
long,  and  wblch  our  beloved  oephews 
win  know  natblug  about 

At  tbe  extremity  of  the  quay  lies 
that  esplanade  of  the  Invalldes.  about 
which  we  have  beard  so  much  In  these 
last  months.  There  were  those  who 
tbougbt  It  beautiful  and  Imposing  In 
Its  rectilinear  nudity,  thougih  to  me  I 
must  confess  that  It  was  always  tire- 
some.  But,  at  all  events,  It  had  a  char- 
acter of  Its  own;  and  as  our  poetical 
friend,  M.  Denys  Cochin,  used  to  say, 
U  had  a  lo<^  ae  though  Louis  XIT  and 
Napoleon  had  passed  through  It— a 
kind  of  thing  which  Is  always  effec- 
tive. 

However,  I  have  seen  the  last  of  the 
esplanade,  and  thus  It  befel.  I  nsed 
to  live  on  the  Qual  d'Orsay,  and  one 
fine  spring  morulog,  as  I  lingered  a 
moment  on  my  doorstep  before  start- 
ing for  the  Municipal  Council,  I  saw— 
or  was  it  an  Illusion ?— I  seemed  to  see 
the  trees  in  front  of  me  shivering,  stag- 
gering, trembling  one  by  one.  At  the 
foot  of  each  tree  men  were  et  work 
with  feverish  energy.  The  sylvan 
«mpS  itat.  which  was  being  carried 
out  before  my  eyes,  moved  me  deeply. 
I  hurried  off  to  the  meeting  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  wihere  I  had,  at  that 
time,  a  colleague  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  a  charming  man,  ex- 
ceedingly upright  and  conscientious. 
and  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  who  Is  no 
longer,  I  believe,  actively  engaged  In 
politics.  The  moment  I  caught  sight 
of  him  I  burst  out  with,  perhaps,  un- 
necessary energy. 

"They  are  cutting  down  the  trees  on 
the  Esplanade!" 

He  looked  earnestly  at  me,  for  some 
seconds,  as  though  trying  to  make  me 
out,  and  then  answered,  very  gently: 

"Oh,  no,  monsieur!" 

"But  I  tell  you  I  have  just  come  from 
there,  and  they  are  all  flat!" 

With  the  same  mildness  as  before, 
he  repeated: 


"No,  monsieur,"  and  presently  added: 
"The  thing  is  not  possible.  I  have  the 
offlclfll  instructions  here  in  my  port- 
folio," 

There  \ras  nothing  more  to  be  said 
and  we  turned  to  other  matters.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  I  sought  out 
my  man  again,  and  spoke  to  him  In 
soch  a  tfay  as  to  produce  a  little  Im- 
pression. 

"Let's  go  and  seel"  he  said. 

"Very  well,"  I  answered,  "we  wUL" 

On  tbe  Pont  de  la  Concorde — on  the 
bridge  Itself,  yon  understand!— we  met 
a  very  high  oflBcial  attached  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  and  to  him 
1  repeated  my  charge. 

"They  are  cutting  down  the  trees  at 
the  Invalldes," 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  replied. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  I  began,  but  he  In- 
sisted. 

"The  thing  is  not  possible;  I  have  the 
official  Instructions  here  in  my  port- 
folio." 

He  bad.  In  fact,  a  huge  case  under 
his  arm,  which  lie  was  about  to  open, 
but  I  stayed  his  band. 

"Suppose  we  go  and  see.  It  Is'jnst 
round  the  comer," 

We  took  a  dozen  steps,  and  my 
friends  had  to  succumb  to  the  evidence 
of  their  senses.  The  trees  were  down. 
Not  a  siogte  <«ie  remained  on  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  railway  sUtion. 
We  drew  near.  They  were  poor,  miser- 
able, old  trees  undoubtedly,  rotten  at 
tbe  core,  aged  and  consumptive,  with 
no  long  time  to  live,  in  any  case.  My 
attention  was  called  to  this  fact,  and 
1  admitted  It  But  aU  the  same,  the 
Elsplanade  was  dead. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing 
anecdote,  that  I  am  quite  as  suscep- 
tible as  another  to  this  kind  of  be- 
reavement I  could  cry,  upon  occa- 
sion, with  Ronsard:- 
"Hark  to  me,  woodman!      Stay    that 

fatal  blow! 
'TIs   no  mere  forest  thou  art  laying  low. 
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Or,  I  will  borrow  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier  bis  tftmous  quotation  from 
Catullus,  "Lugete,  veneres,  cupldl- 
neflque."  I  undersdaiid  only  too  well  tbe 
grleTances  of  tbe  remonstrant  Still. 
we  must  look  at  tbings  reasonably. 

And  there  Is  no  manner  of  doubt  tbat 
tbe  destroyers  and  the  murderers  bare 
reason  on  their  side.  Tbe  time  bas 
come  for  Parts  to  admit  that  she  Is 
no  longer  worthy  of  berself.  In  tbe 
conTenlenccB  of  life,  In  the  ease  of 
movement,  bi  tbe  breadth  and  bright- 
aesB  of  her  streets,  and  4nber  railway, 
tramway.and  omnibus  accommodations 
—In  everything.  In  abort,  wblcb  tends 
to  make  existence  easier  In  a  great 
city,  Paris  baa  permitted  bereelf  to  be 
surpassed.  Tbe  views  taken  by  our 
^:dUes  are  boUi  abort  and  nanrow. 
T^elr  motto  would  appear  to  be  tbe 
same  as  tbat  of  Vivant  I>enon's  story. 
"No  Tomorrowl"  We  are,  even  now, 
demollablng  an  entire  quarter  for  Uie 
sake  of  laying  out  streets  twenty 
metres  wide— tbe  Rue  Rtaumur,  for 
Instance,  wblcb  bas  only  Just  been 
opened,  and  is  already  too  narrow. 
Our  new  boalevaTds  are  choked  wltb 
vehicles  before  they  are  fairly  com- 
pleted. Tbe  Boulevard  Hauasmann 
bas  come  to  a  standstill;  the  sewers 
are  nnflnlsbcd;  tbe  Bue  Satmt-Denls 
and  the  Bue  Saint-Martin  have  made 
no  progress  for  ages.  We  preserve  a 
decreptt  and  devilishly  provincial 
Paris  under  tbe  pretext  of  respecting 
our  vistas.    It  Is  nonsense! 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  M.  Hauss- 
mann  first  Inaugurated  bis  great 
works,  a  great  wall  went  up  from  all 
tbe  pamphleteers  of  tbe  oppoeitlon, 
supported  by  «  few  belated  romanti- 
cists, because  tbe  spade  bad  been  suf- 
fered to  violate  certain  unspeakably 
dirty  boles  wblcb  were  an  Inheritance 
from  the  middle  ages,  and  llgbt  and 
air  to  circulate  in  regions  where  there 
bad  been  no  change  since  the  days  of 
tbe  long-bearded   Charlemagne.    Why 
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was  not  tbe  work  carried  on?  Colbert 
conceived  tbeflne  Idea  of  clearing  avray 
everything  in  front  of  the  Louvre,  and 
making  In  the  heart  of  Paris  a  garden 
which  should  unite  tbe  royal  palace  to 
the  Hotel-de-VlUe.  Why  was  that  pro- 
ject not  realized? 

If  Paris  would  keep  the  rank  it  has 
held  hitherto,  tbe  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  great  capital  must  be 
frankly  accepted,  and  tbe  city  must  be 
extended,  enlarged,  opened  upon  all 
sides,  In  accordance  with  a  grandiose 
and  boldly- imagined  plan.  Otherwise, 
we  shall  present  but  a  mean  and  be- 
draggled appearance  at  tbe  end  of  a 
few  centuries  more. 

We  have,  at  this  moment  a  unique 
opportunity,  since  the  works  prepara- 
tory to  tbe  Exposition  and  those  which 
will  inevitably  follow  It  coincide  with 
a  determination  to  destroy  tbe  line  of 
our  western  fortifications.  Paris  is 
moving  westward.  The  fact  is  nndenl> 
able,  and  why  should  we  attempt  to 
bar  its  progress? 

Paris  bas  ceased  to  be  a  city  of  three 
million  souls.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
bas  already  more  than  five  milllona. 
It  has  swallowed  up  tbe  Bols  de  Bou- 
logne, Vllle-d'Auray.  and  Saint-Clond, 
and  It  is  in  tbe  act  of  swallowing  Ver- 
sailles. On  the  otber  side,  it  extends 
as  far  as  tbe  JunctVon  of  the  Mame. 
On  tihe  north  H  takes  in  Asnlftres  aod 
Bois-Oolombefl  on  the  one  band,  and 
Vanves.  dauHrt  Mendon  and  Bceaux 
on  tbe  otber.  Tbta  Is  tbe  real  truth. 
All  people  dwelling  within  these  limits 
are  Parisians. 

What  we  have  now  to  do  Is  to  In- 
o^ase  their  facilities  for  getting  to  tbe 
centre  of  Paris.  We  must  ln>aglne 
broad  hdghways  lea^ng  fraim  Vincen- 
nes  to  Versailles,  and  from  Sceanx  to 
Hnghlen,  sometimes  availing  tbem- 
selves  of  existing  roads,  but  more 
often  taking  tbe  place  of  tbe  latter, 
having  along  their  lower  margin,  or  In 
tunnels    underneath,    or,    It    need   be. 
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under  irartlcos  rannlng  beside  them, 
wbatever  may  render  locomotion 
r^id,  agreeable  and  cheap  for  tbe 
general  pabllc.  Just  fancf  a  via 
tritimphalit  nnltlng,  under  conditions 
like  tboH  I  bare  deecribed,  tbe  Place 
dn  TrOne  witb  Antenll  and  Versailles 
—even  If  it  did  Interfere  with  some  of 
tbe  per^wotlveB  of  the  Bue  de  Rlvoll— 
and  carrrlng  tbe  Hood  of  Ita  daily 
travel  ont  to  tbe  Junction  of  tbe  Mame 
on  tbe  one  band,  and.  on  the  other,  to 
tbe  lovely  shores  of  Sevres,  Mendon 
and  Vllle-d'Auray.  Its  railways  will 
connect  with  the  great  central  station, 
which  we  shall  boldly  establish  at  tbe 
Palais  Royal,  Thltber  will  come  tbe 
products  of  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  by  extensions  of  the  existing 
railways,  whlcb  will  be  made  to  radi- 
ate from  tbls  common  centre.  There 
will  Parla  obtain  Its  provisions,  and 
gather  for  one  moment  In  a  single 
group  before  dispersing  to  tbe  four 
points  of  the  compass. 

Are  you  aware,  my  countrymen,  that 
2,400,000  people  come  every  day  into 
the  city  of  London,  transact  tbelr  busi- 
ness, and  Uke  tbe  train  at  nlgbt  for 
"bome?"  This  Is  what  all  great  capl- 
t&ls  are  bound  to  be  heacefortb— cen- 
tres of  a  mighty  and  well-ordered  ac- 
tivity, while  tbe  suburbs  that  eurround 
them  are  full  of  tranquillity,  freshness 
and  repose. 

The  Exposition  has  been  accused  of 
disturbing  tJie  regular  life  of  old  Paris, 
and  there  Is  mourning  over  sweet  and 
qnlet  comers  dear  to  refined  and  retir- 
ing souls.  People  grumble  at  M, 
Plcard  for  handling  tbe  city  like  an  en- 
gineer, and  applying  in  every  direction 
his  professional  lines  and  levels.  We 
ntay  be  regretting  before  long  that, 
when  he  was  about  It,  be  had  not  done 
more.  Verily,  the  provincial  Paris  In 
which  we  have  dwelt  so  long  bad  Its 
own  charm. 

But  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  a  truly 
metropolitan  Paris,  to  which  the  Belafl 


brings  the  craft  of  Bonen  and  of  Le 
Havre  wliaioat  any  traiweAiipment  of 
cargo;  where  vast,  airy,  stately  streets 
aire  reserved  (or  tbe  pedestrian,  the  au- 
tomobile, and  the  splendid  private 
turn-out— if  any  such  remain  at  that 
time;  where  all  tbe  dirty  work  Is  done 
underground;  where  tbe  earth  vlbratea 
to  tbe  quiver  of  rails  and  discs  and 
plates;  where  streets,  honaee  and 
apartments  are  served  by  that  swift 
and  ever  clean  agent,  electricity;  where 
tbe  trains  go  humming  past  tbe  angles 
of  tbe  streets  on  tbelr  way  to  that  great 
central  blve  In  tbe  Palais  Boyal;  wbero 
hotels  are  aumerons  and  comfortable; 
and  where,  morning  and  evening,  long 
processions  of  Parisians  come  and  go, 
arriving  from  long  distances  In  a  few 
minutes  and  returning  at  nightfall  to 
bowery  bomes  where  tbey  will  breathe 
tbe  freeb  air  under  their  own  young- 
Can  such  a  dream  ever  be  realiEed^ 
Why  not?  All  that  Is  needed  is  one 
strong  will  to  put  tbe  rest  in  motion. 
It  Is  not  money  tbat  will  be  lacking. 
Money  is  so  cheap!  Moreover,  the  Im- 
pulse has  already  been  given.  Tbey  are 
beginning  to  dig  for  tbe  MetFopolltan 
railway,  and  two  of  our  great  lines 
are  being  brought  Into  the  heart  of 
tbe  town.  That  hideous  old  Palala 
d'Industrie  has  been  replaced  by  mag- 
nificent constructions,  covering  a 
dozen  acres  and  more  with  tbeir  white 
masses,  where  the  Parlslim  crowd  can, 
at  least,  circulate  freely.  Tbe  triumphs 
of  electricity  will  be  dlsptayed  In  the 
galleries  of  the  approaching  exhibition. 
These  things  are  symptoms  and  some- 
thing more. 

But  the  Municipal  Council,  we  are 
told,  will  think  twice  before  adopting 
all  these  new  Ideas.  Why  should  tbey? 
There  ere  men  enough  there  who  are 
In  entire  sympathy  with  tbe  future. 
Why  should  tbey  hesitate  and  bang 
back,  only  when  the  question  Is  one  of 
architecture  or  transportation?  More- 
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over,  time  flies,  and,  sooner  or  later,      ^x■  miide.    Let  ofl  not  dawdle  and  dls- 
tbe  time  comes  wben  an  fldvanoe  must     regard  tbe  BlKnaL 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTDBY. 


THE  ONLY   WAY. 

Like  bim,  of  whom  tbe  poet  sings. 

Across  tbe  centuries  afar 
We  Bcan  tbe  waste  of  earthly  things 

And  know  oot  clearly  wbere  we  are; 
Nor  It  the  century  we're  In 

Be  that  wblcb  we're  accustomed  to, 
Or  It  the  world's  great  age  begin 

Anew. 

On  algebraic  tokens  weird. 

On  decimals,  I  dally  pore; 
By  these  my  mind  Is  nowise  cleared; 

Tbey  leave  me  where  I  was  before. 
By  decimals  correctly  done 

Can  Speculatdon  e'er  be  taught 
To  learn  If  Time  begins  at  one 

Or  ttoutffttr 

I  read  tbe  Press:  with  fancy  bold 

They  picture  on  Hs  mother's  knee 
A  child  ttoat  can't  be  two  years  old 

Before  it  reach  the  age  of  tbree; 
Por  thongh  the  babe  In  lusty  youth 

May  seem  externally  to  thrive. 
He  is  Dot  (as  a  simple  troth) 

Alive. 

He  Is  not  there;  he's  simply  nti; 

Hia  mortal  race  is  not  begun; 
He's  in  the  Bwlgkelt,  until 

He  gain  the  mystic  age  of  one. 
Tet  why  pursue  this  mental  train 

By  false  analogy  beguiled! 
A  centnry  Is  not  ('tts  plain) 

A  child. 
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Put  tiius  the  oaae:  a  twelvemontta  needs 

Twelve  months  arranged  In  order  due 
(Which  e'en  Ghronologr  concedes 

Is  not  demonstrably  untrue); 
Tet  here  we  And  ao  aeon  starts 

With   (accldentaUy,   no  doubt) 
A.11  A.  D.  One's  component  parts 

Left  out! 

I  sit  In  donbt  upon  the  fence; 

'Ttsplaln  oardates  areoutof  Joint; 
Perchance  a  year  has  no  contents, 

And  A.  D.  One's  a  simple  point 
These  themes  the  fire  of  discord  fan; 

Tttese  kindle  fratricidal  strife, 
And  foster  enmity  'twixt  man 

And  wife. 

Naught  can  arall;  It  profits  not; 

To  question  In  these  Island  climes 
What  laws  may  govern  Time,  and  wbnl 

The  correapondcntB  of  The  Times. 
Hall,  then,  to  His  august  decree. 

Who,  seated  high  on  Potsdam's  throne, 
ProctailmB  the  Nlneteeoitdi  Century 

Is  gone! 

Poor  purblind  mortals  here  below 

But  tbink  and  guess;  to  know  Is  His; 
And  when  He  says  a  thing  ts  so. 

We  question  not;  It  simply  i». 
Let  Pedantry  Its  truths  Infer 

From  calculation  dark  and  dim; 
Let  them  be  right,— I'd  sooner  err 

With  Him. 

A.  0. 

II.  tremely  simirie.    So  far  as  I  have  seen, 
only  one  of  the  disputants  has  come 
To  the  Editor  of  Macmlllan'a  Maga-  near  *<»  ^^  right  answer,  and  that  was 
2]gg  Sir  Edward  Reed,  In  a  letter  printed 
In  The  Times  of  January  1st,   1900. 
Blr,— Stupidity  has  its  compensations.  Surely,  sir,  those  who  maintain  that 
I  have  the  stupidest  bead  in  the  world  the  twentieth  century  began  on   the 
for  figures— for  many  other  things,  too,  first  day  of  January,  1900,  are  rlgbt, 
no  doubt  but  certainly  for  figures;  and  and  tbose  who  maintain  that  It  will 
this,  I  take  It  must  be  the  reason  why  not  begin  till  the  first  day  of  January, 
this  question  of  the  twentieth  century  1901,  are  also  rIgtttT      The  first  are 
whicb  Is  so  mightily  ezerclslnff  wiser  right  from  the  point  of  view  of  corn- 
beads  than  mine,  seems  to  me  so  ex-  mon-sense;  tbe  second  are  rlgbt  from 
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the  point  ^t  view  of  wlist  may  be 
called  onr  official  chronology.  This  ex- 
planation will  probably  satisfy  neltber 
side;  but,  at  least,  I  will  try  to  make 
my  position  clear,— tbough  I  am  per- 
fectly prepared  to  find,  or.  at  least,  to 
be  told,  ttrnt  I  bave  made  It  clear  to 
myself  alone. 

A  man  beglna  to  live  at  the  moment 
of  his  blrtb.  Let  ns  say  that  lltUe  Al- 
fred (to  borrow  an  Illustration  from 
The  Times)  was  bom  on  January  1st, 
T800.  At  the  expiration  of  his  first 
twelve  months  Alfred  will  obviously 
be  a  year  old,  and  he  will  begin  the 
second  year  of  his  life  on  January  1st, 
1801.  It  Is  equally  obvious  that  he 
will  begin  his  hundredth  year  on  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1809.  and  complete  It  on  De- 
cember 31st,  1899,  and  that.  It  no  un- 
timely fate  Intervenes,  he  will  pass 
into  the  second  century  of  his  (let  ns 
trust  meritorious)  existence  on  January 
Ist,  1900. 

Nobody,  I  suppose  (except,  perhaps. 
Sir  Hert>ert  Stephen  and  the  Editor 
of  The  Times),  will  gainsay  me  so  far. 
Let  me  now.  with  all  reverence,  sub- 
stitute for  my  imaginary  Individual 
the  Pounder  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  will,  I  take  It,  be  granted  that  In 
His  human  form  He  was  a  year  old  at 
the  expiration  of  His  first  twelve 
months,  and  Immediately  afterwards 
began  the  second  year  of  His  existence. 
The  exact  moment  of  His  birth  Is  not. 
and  we  may  assume,  never  will  be 
precisely  known,  but  It  Is  agreed  that 
from  that  moment  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  what  we  call  the  Chris- 
tian Era.  That  era,  then,  completed 
Its  first  year  at  the  expiration  of  lU 
first  twelve  months,  and,  according  to 
the  law  of  arithmetic,  as  I  learned  It 
at  my  school,  began  Its  second  year  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini 
One. 

So  far,  surely,  common-sense  has 
beld  Its  course  unchecked;  but  now 
steps  In  what  I  have  ventured  to  call 
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official  chronology.  At  some  period  In 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  one  Diouyslus  Ex- 
Iguns  (the  Little),  the  most  renowned 
theologlaD  and  astronomer  of  his  day, 
proposed  to  sulwtltute  the  Christian 
for  the  Greek  and  Boman  Eras,  wbieb 
had  respectively  measured  the  course 
of  time  from  the  year  of  the  first  Olym- 
piad and  the  year  of  the  founding  of 
Ihxne,  or,  in  other  words  and  roughly 
speakInK,  from  770  B.  C.  and  from 
TBS  B.  C.  It  Is  at  this  point  that  the 
tronble  begins.  This  exignons  Dlony- 
slns— It  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
epithet  referred  tO  his  stature  or  to  his 
humility,  but  1  think  It  mnst  have  been 
to  his  statare—tbls  little  Dlonyslus,  I 
say,  also  determined  that  the  new  era 
should  begin  with  the  first  ray  of  the 
year  One;  in  other  words  that  It  should 
be  exactly  one  year  old  at  the  moment 
of  Its  birth.  The  first  century  of  the 
Christian  Bra,  therefore,  numbered 
not  one  hundred,  but  one  hundred  and 
one  years.  We  have  been  sutTerlng 
from  this  most  unpractical  ](^e  ever 
since. 

The  Intentions  of  an  indlvldusJ  who 
died  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago  mnst  always  be.  In  some 
measure,  a  matter  of  speculation;  and 
one  would  naturally,  therefore,  be  loth 
to  discredit  the  learned  Dlonyslus  with 
such  a  preposterous  plan.  Indeed,  I 
bad  always  supposed  it  to  be  the  In- 
vention of  some  Ingenious  Individual 
who  had  the  wit  to  see  that  In  no  other 
way  was  his  theory  tenable.  I  find  It, 
however,  recorded  on  the  authority  of 
the  Astronomer-Royal  that  It  has  been 
agreed  in  chronology  to  call  the  first 
year  of  the  Christian  Era  A.  D.  1;  It 
also  appears  that  there  are  In  exis- 
tence two  letters  of  Dlonyslus  which 
prove  that  arrangement  to  have  been 
his  deliberate  Intention. 

To  prefer  what  Is  biznrre,  distract- 
ing, and  uncomfortable,  to  what  Is  sim- 
ple, stialgbtforwaTd,  and.  In  the  oat- 
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□ral  order  of  UilngB,  has  always  been 
regarded  by  a  certain  clasa  of  ntlndB 
aa  a  marlE  af  anperior  InteUlsence.  It 
la  snrii  as  tbese  wbo  Uilnk  tbere  !■ 
mncb  to  be  said  for  tbe  tbeorr  that 
Bacon  wrote  Sbakeapeare's  pla^B,  and 
are  certain  that  Sir  Pbillp  Francis 
conld  not  bave  written  Jonlna'a  Letters 
becaoae  be  la  more  likely  to  hare  writ- 
ten tbem  tban  anybody  else.  Like  tbe 
old  lady  Id  tbe  satire  these  lofty  souls 
wlU  be  at  Infinite  pains  to  drink  tbelr 
tea  by  stntteKem,  and  tell  the  time  of 
day  by  algebra.  Tbey,  of  course,  will 
conflnne  to  call  Dlonyslos  blessed,  and 
to  maintain  bis  arrangement  to  be  tbe 
only  possible  one  by  such  wild  and 
whirling  arguments  as  tbe  columns  of 
Tbe  Times  exhibited  for  onr  edifica- 
tion during  tbe  close  of  tbe  nlneteentb 
and  beginnInK  of  tbe  twentietb  cen- 
tury. And  of  all  tliese  arguments, 
surely,  sir,  tbe  most  aiaazing  Is  that 
which  would  parallel  the  counting  of 
years  with  the  counting  of  coins.  A 
coin  Is  a  material  substance  wblcb 
(tbey  tiell  me)  may  be  seen  and  band- 
led.  The  year  bas  no  actual  existence; 
It  Is  an  alTT  nothing  by  which  clvlllEed 
communities  have  agreed  to  mark  tbe 
course  of  time.  I  must  confess  that 
my  Btnpldlty  is  unable  to  conceive  any 
possible  analogy  between  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  reckoning. 


Here,  air.  I  would  respectfully  sab- 
roit,  the  matter  rests,  once  and  fw  aU. 
As  tbere  la,  I  believe,  no  law  compel- 
ling peoirte  to  adopt  tbe  official  chron- 
ology, It  will  be  open  to  tboae  wbo 
prefer  plain  common-sense  to  even  tbe 
most  Ingenlom  paradox  to  call  tbe 
present  the  first  year  oC  the  twentieth 
centoij;  while  astronomers,  matbema- 
ticiana,  and  other  such  official  or  qnaal- 
offlclal  persons  will.  I  suppose,  ad(^ 
the  Dlonyslan  nUsreckoning.  Indeed, 
tbe  qoesUon  seems  to  me  to  stand  on 
the  same  footing  aa  that  other  qnestion 
of  tbe  orthography  of  Indian  names. 
No  sensible  man  wbo  wlabed  to  make 
bis  meaning  dear  to  tbe  greatest  nam- 
ber  of  peraoDs.  would  care  to  write 
JfaAanmadoa  for  Mahomedan,  or 
Akarotpw-  for  Kiurtpore;  bat  tbe  gov- 
ernment in  India  baa  Issued  an  edict  in 
favor  <rf  hbcee  and  oCiter  eqnaUy  sense- 
less DMUStrositlee,  and  the  India  Office 
having  presoDoably  acquiesced,  tlie 
official  servants  of  these  departments, 
when  writing  with  official  pens,  muat 
perforce  obey. 

Snch,  sir.  Is  the  solution  of  this  tre- 
mendous qnestion  to  which  my  native 
stupidity  has  brought  me. 
I  remain,  air, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
DloM|f«f««  ifMsiii*. 

January  l»th,  1900. 


TO  BABY. 

(aVTBB  TBK  U&XNBB   OF   HOBAOB.) 

Baby,  completest  Paragon  of  Infants, 
Hall,  (peradventure)  tfnleat  created 
Master,  Usurper,  Power,  Attiltrator, 
Autocrat.  Hero! 

Slumbering,  tblne  noealarled  domeaUca 
Fearful  expect  thee;  Hp-a-toe  renewing 
Offerings  votive;  this  a  girtta-perCha, 
QTotiier  a  coral. 
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THE  SENTIMENT  OF  THACKERAY.* 


Mr.  Lewis  Uelrille,  wbo  has  JuBt 
pnbllBbed  a  "Life"  of  Tliaclieray  Id 
Vko  tbick  Tolumes,  bas  aot  presented 
tbe  public  with  a  living  portrait,  but 
be  bas  done  several  other  tblngs.  He 
bas,  for  Instance,  put  a  ratber  doubt- 
ful word  to  heroic  use.  "Tbougb,"  be 
begins  bis  preface,  "it  is  more  tban 
five  and  thirty  years  since  bis  death. 
untH  now  tbere  has  never  been  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  TMckeray  whicb  has 
had  any  pretensions  to  fluallty."  Are 
we  to  interpret  this  as  meaning  that 
tbe  last  word  about  Thackeray  had 
not  been  spoken  before  Mr.  Melville 
published  bis  "Life,"  and  that  Mr. 
Melville  has  at  length  spoken  it?  If 
Bo,  we  have  only  tbe  author's  own  tes- 
timony that  his  work  Is  final,  and  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whetber  Jt  has  any- 
thing more  than  tbe  "pretensions"  to 
finality,  which,  according  to  bim,  have 
as  yet  been  unknown. 

It  Is  courageous  of  this  new  writer 
to  challenge  comparisons  by  publishing 
bis  book  whilst  the  readdng  world  Is 
Btlll  enjoying  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie's 
biographical  Introductions  to  the  last 
edition  of  her  father's  works.  Her 
knowledge  of  every  Intimate  or  im- 
portant fact,  not  to  speak  of  her  en- 
chanted pen.  might  have  daunted  men 
more  talented  than  Mr.  Melville.  Not 
so;  he  is  without  tear— if  not  without 
reproach— for,  while  gleaning  much 
from  Mrs.  Ritchie's  pages,  he  claims 
to  have  produced  a  work  of  a  higher 
order.  He  brushes  away^  bis  obliga- 
tions with  tbe  somewhat  contemptu- 
ous remark:  "Mrs.  Ritchie's  Interest- 

*Tlie  Uf<   of   WUllsm  M>kepe>«  Thsckanr. 
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lug  biographical  Introductions  are 
little  else  tban  material  for  a  full 
■Life." 

What,  then,  we  must  ask  is  Biog- 
raphy? Is  It  a  picture  which  conveys 
the  living  presence  of  a  man,  or  Is  It 
a  discursive  collection  of  remarks  and 
facts?  And  what  are  the  qualities 
necessary  to  a  biographer?  Not  only 
conrngei  of  this,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  Mr.  Melville  bas  enough.  Not 
only  Industry  and  bero-worsbip,  for  of 
these  virtues  also  he  posseses  full 
measure;  and  if  they  sufficed  to  create 
a  work  of  art  be  might  found  an  artis- 
tic reputation.  But  these  qualities  are 
not  enough,  though  many  recent  ex- 
amples seem  to  show  a  widespread 
opinion  that  Industry  and  hero-worship 
are  sufficient  capital  to  begin  writing 
upon,  and  some  recent  "Lives"  are  lit- 
tle more  than  bundles  of  excellent  tes- 
timonials tendered  to  posterity.  These 
are  not  the  biographies  that  live,  that 
possess  "finality."  Yet  thei-e  have 
been.  In  comparatively  recent  times, 
not  a  few  biographies  which.  If  not 
"final."  are,  at  least,  permanent— not 
merely  chronicles  of  a  man's  life,  but 
literary  achievements.  someUmes  lit- 
erary monuments.  To  confine  our- 
selves to  our  own  century,  we  can 
quote  such  different  examples  as 
Scott's  "Lite  of  Swift,"  Lockhart's  of 
Scott,  Stanley's  of  Arnold,  and  Mrs. 
Oaskell's  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  besides 
Carlyle's  "Sterling,"  Fronde's  "Car- 
lyle,"  Trevelyan's  "Macaulay,"  Canon 
Angler's  "Lamb,"  and  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
"Edward  Irving."  All  of  these  books 
leave  ns  with  a  vital  impression  of 
their  subjects,  not  because  of  tbe  ac- 
tual facts  that  they  contribute— for  In- 
ferior works  may  contain  as  many  or 
more— but  because  the  tacts  are 
stamped  with  the  biographer's  person- 
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allt7;  and  art  ma;  be  said  to  consist 
Id  this  Imprees  of  an  IndlTldual  mind 
upon  Its  material.  It  is  obvlonB,  too, 
tbat  tfie  biographer  must  be  In  strong 
srmpatby  with  the  man  whose  life  he 
Is  recording;  and.  for  this  purpose— 
though  proximity  Is  not  without  its 
disadvantages— Uie  closer  they  have 
actually  stood  to  one  another  In  life 
the  better.  Nearly  all  the  iKtoliB  we 
have  Just  cited  were  the  result  of  long 
friendship;  and  the  three  exceptions 
(Scott's  "Ufe  of  Swift"  and  the  two 
last- mentioned  works)  are  Inspired  by 
the  ODlj  valuable  eubstltnte  for  per- 
sonal knowledge— a  strong  sympathetic 
Imagination,  which  gains  in  a  flash 
the  Insight  that  months  of  Intercourse 
may  fall  to  produce.  There  are.  If  we 
may  so  express  onrselves,  friendships 
of  the  soul.  Independent  of  time  and 
space.  They  are  the  most  enduring  of 
relationships;  and  great  men  remain 
magneflc  after  death.  Canon  Angler, 
we  feel,  knew  Charles  Lamb  as  Inti- 
mately as  did  Coleridge,  and  more  iu- 
tlmately  than  Wordsworth. 

Imagination,  delicacy,  and  rigor, 
such  are  the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  good  biography  and  good  style; 
and  personal  acquaintance  or.  If  that 
Is  Impossible,  a  rare  intellectual  and 
moral  sympathy,  are  indispensable  to 
the  biographer.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
these  qua  1  in  cations  belong  to  Mr.  Mel- 
'  Tllie.  Personally  unacquainted  with 
Thackeray,  he  appears  to  know  as  lit- 
tle of  those  who  were  near  to  him. 
This,  If  his  misfortune,  Is  not  his  fault; 
but  Instead  of  being  content  to  write 
from  the  outside  point  of  view,  with 
warmth  for  the  writer  and  respect  for 
the  man.  he  has  endeavored  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  Intimacy  by  adopt- 
ing an  air  of  familiarity  and  a  tone 


of  hearty  assurance  which  is  some- 
times apparent  In  persons  new  to  the 
society  in  which  they  find  themselvea. 
Bis  authorities,  when  not  the  books  of 
others,  seem  to  l>e  of  the  mysterious 
klud  whose  friends  have  known  friends 
of  the  great,  as,  for  example,  the 
daughter  of  a  doctor  who  at  one  time 
saw  Thackeray  at  Boulogne. 

This  Is  a  pity— the  more  so  after  the 
recent  appearance  of  so  much  new  and 
authentic  information  in  Mrs.  Ritchie's 
work.  Literary  traditions  are  within 
eveiTbody's  reach;  they  are.  Indeed, 
the  business  of  a  biographer;  yet  oiir 
writer  can  hardly  be  familiar  with  the 
memoirs  concerning  the  circle  be  Is 
describing.  Nor.  when  he  tenches  on 
that  circle,  can  his  observations  be  de- 
scribed as  happy.  "When,  a  little  be- 
fore the  end."  he  writes,  "one  of  his 
daughters  asked  Thackeray  which  of 
his  friends  he  bad  loved  the  best  he  re- 
plied, "Why,  dear  old  FlU.  of  course, 
and  BrookHeid.' "  "It  Is  a  singular 
fact,"  adds  Mr.  MeivlUe.'  In  a  note  to 
the  word  "Pltz."  "that  Tennyson  also 
regarded  'dear  old  Fitz'~~after  the 
death  of  Arthur  Baliam— as  'his  best- 
loved  friend.'  though,  like  Thackeray. 
he  saw  but  little  of  the  Recluse  of 
Woodbridge  In  later  life."  We  are  at 
a  loss  to  discover  why  It  Is  "a  singular 
fact"  that  three  men  of  genius,  who 
have  been  warm  friends  at  Cambridge, 
should  remain  true  and  sympathetic 
to  each  other  through  life,  especially  as 
the  "Recluse  of  Woodbridge"  (who 
would  have  been  the  flrst  to  laugh  at 
such  a  pompous  title)  was  in  every 
way  made  to  be  the  crony  of  the  two 
others.  It  seems  also  nnnecessary  to 
announce  to  "Sir  Walter  Besant  and 
many  others"  that  Thackeray  did  not 
owe  hla  knowledge  "of  the  i 
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the  Upper  Ten"  to  the  position  brongbt 
blm  by  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  that  there 
were  other  rcasone:  his  Untveralty 
friends,  "Edward  Fitzgerald.  Monck- 
ton  MUnes,  W.  H.  Thompson,  B.  C. 
Tteucb,  John  Sterling,  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, James  Speddlng,  John  Allen,  Wil- 
liam Brookheld,  .  .  .  were  all  gentle- 
men of  good  social  standing." 

The  imagliiatlon  which  Is  a  snbstl- 
tnto  for  personal  knowledge  has  erl- 
dently  not  been  vouohaafed  to  Mr. 
Melville,  but,  even  apart  from  this, 
there  is  another  and  an  excellent  way. 
The  best  momenta  of  biography  are 
when  a  great  man  speaks  for  himself, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  Thackeray's 
delightful  letters  in  print.  As  Mr. 
Melville's  book  Is  made  up  of  extracts, 
some  acknowledged  and  some  nnac- 
knowledged.  as  well  from  other  vol- 
umes as  from  the  countless  articles 
he  enumerates  at  the  end  of  his  work, 
the  reprinting  of  Thackeray's  corre- 
spondence would  hardly  have  been  ob- 
jectionable to  him.  Yet  he  has  given 
us  the  fewest  possible  letters  In  the 
largest  possible  space. 

Mr.  Melville's  passion  for  scissors 
and  paste  Is  astonishing:  he  not  only 
gives  us  his  own  cuttings,  but  those  of 
other  people— scissors  and  paste  to  the 
second  and  third  generation.  We  do 
not  mean  to  be  ungrateful,  far  from  It. 
Good  extracts  are  excellent  In  their 
place,  and  scissors  are  an  instrument 
which  Mr.  Melville  wields  more  skil- 
fully than  his  pen;  and  for  much  of 
his  work  In  this  line  we  are  truly 
thankful.  His  quotations  from  Thack- 
eray are  remarkably  well  chosen,  and 
we  o^!^  him  a  debt  for  collecting  the 
novelist's  art  crltlrisms  and  putting 
them  all  together  in  one  Interesting 
chapter.  We  owe  him  another  debt  for 
his  model  biography,  a  monument  of 
patient  reeearch.  And  when  hto  hero- 
.worsblp  gets  the  better  of  him.  he  can 
write  simply  enough. 
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He  was  a  man!  be  Mys  of  Thack- 
eray m  hla  second  volume.  There  have 
been  great  men  who,  for  goodness  (In 
the  right  sense  of  the  word),  for  klnd- 
enss  aod  tenderness  and  thoughtful- 
nees,  can  be  compared  with  him;  there 
have  been  some  men  of  genius  as  good, 
as  kind,  as  tender,  and  as  thoughful; 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been 
nooe  who  haTe  poeaessed  these  quali- 
ties In  a  greater  degree. 

So  far,  so  good;  these  remarks  show 
a  capacity  for  admiration,  the  lack  of 
which  has  been  well  said  to  be  a  sure 
sign  of  a  dull  man.  But  the  quality  Is 
also  found  In  connection  with  a  ten- 
dency to  platitudes,  and  Is  not  neces- 
earlly  an  accompaniment  of  llteraiy 
gifts.  The  want  of  these  is  only  too 
apparent  In  the  primitive  clumsiness 
of  such  chapters  as  "Thackeray  and 
bts  Friends."  "Thackeray  and  the 
Theatre,"  "Club-life,"  and  others;  and 
if  a  young  adventurer  in  letters  should 
ever  wish  to  make  an  Anthologla  of 
Platitudes,  be  would  find  good  mate- 
rial In  these  pages.  Our  readers  will 
be  pleased  with  a  few  specimens. 
"Thackeray  had  a  Qne  Instinct  for  high 
art."  "Thackeray's  sense  of  humor 
seems  to  have  been  very  early  devel- 
oped" (which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  cose  with  bis  biographer). 
"To  take  a  mean  view  of  Thackeray 
because  he  could  so  thoroughly  under- 
stand Becky  Sharp  is  as  though  we 
were  to  denounce  Shakespeare  as  a 
treacherous  dissimulator  because  In 
lago  he  has  portrayed  that  type  of 
character  with  mairvelloua  fidelity." 
"The  profound  admiration  of  Thack- 
eray has  always  been  a  tradition  In 
the  late  Poet- Laureate's  family.  Not 
long  ago  the  present  Lord  Tennyson 
remarked  to  a  friend  that  'he  always 
regarded  Thackeray  as  the  head  of 
English  literature  of  the  Victorian 
Era." " 

Prom  what  has  been  said  It  will  be 
evident  that  Mr.  Helvllle  has  taken 
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great  palBS.  His  Is  a  new  and  coascl- 
entfoas  departure—Suburban  Btog- 
rapb;  we  maf.  perhaps,  call  It— and  In 
tlilB  genre  he  has  succeeded.  Still,  It 
Is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Melville 
did  not  consult  Thackeray's  relations 
before  brluKine  out  hla  book;  had  he 
done  so,  he  would  have  sToided  sev- 
eral blunders  about  family  matters.  In 
other  cases  a  closer  stndy  of  alreadjr- 
printed  material  would  have  sufficed 
to  set  him  right  In  Vol.  I,  for  In- 
■tasce.  he  states  that  Thackeray's 
eldest  daughter  wa«  bom  in  Albion 
Street,  but,  as  Mr.  Merivale  tells  oe, 
the  event  took  place  In  Great  Ooram 
Street  Later  we  leam  that  Thacker- 
ay's wife  Is  burled  at  Kensal  Qreen, 
Instead  of  near  Southend,  where  her 
grave  really  Is.  In  bis  second  volume 
Mr.  Melville  alludes  to  the  marriage 
of  Ulss  Amy  Crowe  with  Colonel  Ed- 
ward Thackeray,  V.  C,  and  their  de- 
parture for  India,  "where"  (he  Informs 
us)  "the  gallant  soldier  succumbed  to 
the  tropical  climate."  But.  fortunate- 
ly for  his  friends,  "the  gallant  soldier" 
(who  lost  his  wife  in  India)  survived 
all  vicissitudes,  and  Is  still  in  the  full 
poBSessioD  of  bis  strength.  We  are 
also  bidden  to  lament  that  Thackeray 
was  not  alive  "to  smile  approval"  upon 
the  aufhoress  of  the  "Story  of  Eliza- 
beth;" yet  all  of  it,  except  the  last  In- 
stalment came  out  in  the  CornhlU  be- 
fore his  death,  and  rejoiced  him  by  its 
success.  Five  paKCS  furtlier  on  we 
hear  that  when  Thackeray  resigned 
bis  editorship  of  the  CornhlU,  "Leslie 
Stephen  reigned  In  bis  stead;"  but  for 
eight  years  after  Thackeray's  retire- 
ment fhe  magazine  was  managed  by 
Mr.  Greenwood  and  others,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  only  became  editor  In 
16T1.  Again.  Mr.  Melville  says  that 
soon  after  Thackeray  left  Cambridge 
he  went  abroad  and  spent  several 
months  at  Dresden  and  Rome  and 
Paris  and  Weimar."  To  Weimar  he 
cenalnly  went— It  was  In  the  year  1830 


—but  he  did  not  go  to  Borne  till  four- 
teen years  later,  In  ISM. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
we  find  ourselves  wondering  why  Mr. 
Melville  undertook  to  give  us  a  "Life 
of  Thackeray,"  especially  when  we  re- 
member the  great  author's  well-known 
wishes  to  the  contrary.  It  might  ha.ve 
been  because  he  had  found  sometblng 
new  to  tell  us;  but  excepting  a  few 
anecdotes  of  little  importance,  he  has 
told  us  nothing  new.  No,  we  most 
seek  the  reamn  elsewhere,  and  Mr. 
MelvUle  himself  enlightens  us.  We 
are  to  understand  that  be  has  "endeav- 
ored to  fill  a  void  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  century."  He  may  be  al- 
lowed to  regret  the  void,  and.  like 
Quintus  Curtlus.  he  has  leaped  into  it: 
but  then  it  must  aleo  be  acknowledged 
that  once  there  be  has  failed  to  fill  It 
Nor  can  he  be  congratulated  on  his  an- 
swer to  the  alrave- mentioned  objection. 
Of  Thackeray's  wishes  he  Is  fully 
aware,  but  some  private  Inspiration 
teaches  bim  that  the  tradition  is  only 
founded  on  "a  popular  rumor"— that 
bis  daughters  "Interpreted  this  remark 
too  literally"— that  "even  assuming  the 
story  to  be  true,"  Mr.  Melville  "cannot 
think  Thackeray  wished  the  story  of 
his  life  to  remain  unwritten."  We  can 
hardly  accept  all  this  on  Mr.  Melville's 
ifue  (tl««,  when  we  have  before  our 
eyes  no  mere  "popular  rumor,"  bat  a 
plain  sentence  In  the  little  preface  to 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  Introductions.  "My 
fatber,"  she  says,  "did  not  wish  a  biog- 
raphy of  himself  to  he  written." 

It  is  certainly  refreshing  to  turn  to 
these  Introductions,  and  we  wish  they 
were  not  Inseparable  from  the  new 
edition  of  Thackeray's  works.  They 
aje  not  a  biography— In  the  circum- 
stances they  could  not  tte  one — but  they 
are  a  Life.  We  must  not  expect  from 
them  a  history  of  events  in  chronologi- 
cal order;  the  scheme  of  the  edition 
precludes  this,  each  novel  being  pre- 
faced by  an  account  of  the  associations 
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belonglDg  to  It,  find  of  the  clrcnm- 
Btonces  In  wblcb  it  was  written.  But 
ire  set  sometbing  better  tlian  chronol- 
0(7— a  breathtoK  picture.  The  fresh- 
neBB  of  Mrs.  Ritchie's  portraiture  ob- 
literates the  tblrty-slx  rears  since  ber 
father's  death;  he  Is  in  the  next  room 
the  whole  time  she  Is  writing.  And 
she  conveys  this  Impression  of  him 
by  those  little  touches  at  once  delEate 
and  vivid  which  are  her  special  gift; 
by  that  loving  Insight  which  belongs 
as  mnch  to  her  genius  as  to  her  rela- 
tionship. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  possesBes— it  Is  almost 
trite  to  say  it— that  mysterious  thing 
called  Style.  This  Is  not  surprising, 
for  with  her  we  have  something 
of  ber  fstber  still  among  us.  The 
bread  tb  and  tenderness  of  judg- 
ment which  distinguished  him  are 
bers  aim,  by  nature  and  not  by 
Imitation.  The  tenderness  in  blm 
made  the  woman  in  the  man— an  attri- 
bute of  all  great  Imaginative  writers; 
the  breadth  In  ber     strengthens    tbe 

.woman.  Besides,  sbe  baa  inherited  faiii 
humor,  a  quality  rare  among  her  sex. 
There  Is  a  passage  of  Mrs.  Ritchie's 
own  aCout  different  kinds  of  people, 
which  seems  almost  as  applicable  to 
different  kinds  of  style.  "Besides 
pet^le's  being  end  appearance,"  she 
says,  In  ber  Introduction  to  tbe  "Chrlst- 

.  ma«  Books,"  "there  Is  also. the  differ- 
ence of  Ifopreeslon  wbldi  tbey  create. 
Borne  people  come  into  a  room  with  a 
mstllng  and  a  sound  of  footsteps,  of 
opening  doors;  their  names  are  an- 
nounced, their  entrance  Is  an  event 
more  or  leas  agreeable.  There  are 
others  who  seem  to  be  tbere,  or  to  ftoce 
been  there  always.  .  .  .  and  I  think 
these  are  perhaps  among  tbe  beat-loved 
companions  of  life."  It  may  surely  be 
said  that  many  of  Mrs,  Ritchie's  books 
are  like  these  sweet  and  beloved  pres- 
ences: and  the  passage  In  wblcb  she 
deacrlbes  them  Is  characteristic  of  her 
style. 
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Among  ber  most  life-like  sketcbea 
ar^  those  of  her  fatber  wtben  be  waa 
writing.  In  18S3  be  was  travelling 
abroad  and  working  at  the  "New- 
ctHDea"  all  tbe  time. 

On  one  occaalon,  she  says,  he  was  at 
woi^  m  some  room  la  wblcb  be  «lept; 
bigb  up  in  a  hotel— the  windows  looked 
out  upon  a  wide  and  pleasant  pros- 
pect, but  I  caunoit  put  a  name  to  my 
rementbrance;  and  then  he  walked  up 
and  down;  he  paused,  and  then  he 
paced  tbe  room  again,  stopping  at  last 
at  tbe  foot  of  the  bed,  where  be  stood 
ndUng  bis  band  over  the  brass  ball  at 
the  end  of  tbe  bedstead.  He  was  at 
tbe  moment  dictating  that  scene  la 
wblcb  poor  Jack  Belsise  pours  out  hl« 
story  to  Cllve  and  J.  J.  at  Baden. 
"Yes,"  my  father  said,  with  a  sort  of 
laugh,  looking  down  at  bis  own  hand 
(he  was  very  much  excited  at  the  mo- 
ment); "this  Is  Just  the  sort  of  thing  a 
man  might  do  at  such  a  time." 

And  again  later  on:— 

I  remember  writing  ...  to  my 
fath^s  dlctatloiL  I  wrote  on  as  he 
dictated,  more  and  more  slowly  until 
he  stopped  short  altogether.  In  the  ac- 
count of  C<donel  Newcome'«  last  ill- 
ness. wbeQ  be  said  that  he  must  now 
take  the  pen  Into  hie  own  hand,  and  be 
sent  me  away. 

Equally  vivid  Is  the  Impression  of 
Thackeray  at  a  performaaice  of  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  which 
hta  daughter  remembers  seeing  with 
him- 

hi.  the  front  row  of  tbe  stalls.  .  .  . 
And  as  the  scenes  succeeded  one  an- 
other, and  as  one  after  another  of  tbe 
actors  Blood  by  the  fooUlgbts,  droning 
their  parts  In  turn,  suddeidy  he  lost 
all  heart  and  patience.  "Don't  mur- 
der It;  oh.  don't  murder  It!"  be  cried 
aloud  to  one  of  tbe  poor  astonlahed 
fancies,  who  stared  in  amaeement 

With  children  and  with  the  bomble 
folk  of  life  he  was  always  at  Us  best— 
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at  his  gayest  and  his  tenderest.  He 
need  to  say  that  perbape,  on  the  wbqie. 
the  most  charming  thing  in  the  world 
was  a  little  girl  of  two  years  old.  Of  a 
little  boy  be  wrote:  "Your  heart  wonld 
have  melted  over  a  little  boy  of  two 
last  ulght.Btrolllnground  theChristmaa 
tree.  He  looKed  like  a  little  cberub 
Just  peeping  i'  to  heaven;  and  be  didn't 
like  even  to  take  away  his  own  share 
of  toys  from  the  Kener«l  splendor." 
"Pray  God!"  he  exclaims  elsewhere,  "I 
may  be  able  some  day  to  write  some- 
thing good  for  children.  That  will  be 
better  than  glory  or  Parliament"  Mrs. 
Bltchie  tells  us  bow  this  something 
good  was  written. 


It  w«e.  flhe  says,  for  a  <?hUdren'8 
party  tn  Rome  that  the  pictures  of 
"The  Rose  and  the  Ring"  were  drawn. 
It  was  Jnst  after  the  New  Year.  We 
wanted  Twelfth  Night  Characters,  and 
we  asked  my  father  to  draw  Uiem. 
The  irictures  were  to  be  shaken  up  Jn  a 
lottery.  We  had  prizes  and  cream- 
taiTts  from  Splllman's,  the  pastry-cook 
down  below— those  cream- tarts  for 
which  Ijockhart  bad  ao  great  a  fancy. 
My  father  drew  the  King  for  us,  the 
Queen,  Prince  Glglio,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Madam  QrufTanufT.  The  little 
painted  figures  remained  lying  on  the 
table  after  the  children  were  gone,  and 
as  be  came  up  and  looited  at  tliem,  he 
began  placing  them  In  order  and  mak- 
ing a  story  lo  fit  them.  One  or  two 
other  sketches  which  he  bad  already 
made  were  added;  among  tbem  was  a 
picture  of  a  lovely  Miss  Ballol  going  to 
a  ball,  who  was  now  turned  Into  a 
prince.w.  Then  the  gold  pen  began 
writing  down  the  hlBtory  of  tliin  falry- 

As  we  turn  over  Mrs.  Ritchie's  pages 
the  number  we  should  like  to  tran- 
scribe becomes  tantalizing.  One  more 
from  the  Introduction  to  the  "Round- 
about Papers,"  seems  to  come  naturally 
■after  the  last,  for  It  Is  about  "an  old 
Bchool-girl  of  ninety": 
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One  of  the  last  "Roundabouts"  Is 
called  "On  some  Can)  at  Sans  Sond." 
but  all  the  same  it  is  dated  from  Ken- 
sington. My  father  bad  taken  a  fancy 
to  a  little  old  woman  who  used  to  come 
someUmes  to  tea  at  Palace  Oreen,  and 
he  made  her  the  heroine  of  this  par- 
ticular paper.  A  friend  who  discov- 
ered her  in  a  workhouse  used  to  carry 
her  some  occasional  tokens  of  good- 
wUl.  "Ah,  yon  rieh  people!"  says  the 
old  lady,  "you  are  never  without  a 
screw  of  snuS  in  your  pockets."  The 
old  woman  uaed  to  come  to  tea  and 
chatter  away  to  my  father  when  sbe 
met  him  in  the  ball;  she  cnrtseyei] 
with  equal  deference  to  the  page-boy, 
who  treated  her  with  more  haughti- 
ness perhaps.  Our  page-boy  bad  ser- 
ious views  and  doubts  about  her  way 
of  life.  "John,"  says  the  Roundabout 
Pjiper,  "when  Goody  Two-shoes  cornea 
next  Friday,  I  desire  she  may  not  t>e 
disturbed  by  theological  controversies. 
.  ,  .  Make  her  comfortable  by  our 
kitchen-hearth,  set  that  old  kettle  to 
sii^  by  our  hob.  warm  her  old  stom- 
ach with  nut-brown  ale  and  a  toast  in 
the  fire.  Be  kind  to  the  poor  old 
scbool-glrl  of  ninety,  who  has  had 
leave  to  come  out  for  a  day  of  Christ-, 
mas  holiday." 

The  whole  of  Thackeray— the  Thack- 
eray we  love— school-boy.  philosopher, 
fellow-man  and  humorist,  seems  to  lie 
In  that  last  sentence. 

Besides  giving  us  her  own  charming 
descriptions.  Mrs.  Ritchie  lets  her  fath- 
er teill  his  etory  himself  in  his  journals 
and  -letters— a  real  aadltlon  to  the  mor- 
al as  well  as  to  the  literary  wealth  of 
the  world.  It  Is  almost  impossible 
for  any  biography  of  a  great  man  to 
be  written  without  some  statement 
concerning  bis  religious  views,  and  Mr. 
Melville's  chapter  on  "Thackeray  as  a 
Man"  contains  some  well-felt  writing, 
besJde~->  some  beautiful  quotations 
from  Thnckeray  on  the  subject 
But  like  other  biographers  of 
other  mfu,  be  makes  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  smooth  the  picture 
and  turn  it  Into     the  portrait    of     a 
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bishop,  instead  of  a  Thackeray.  He 
seems  to  be  constantty  asking  bimaelf, 
"What  will  clergymen  think?"  Instead 
of  "What  did  Thackeray  thlnky  The 
desire  to  prove  that  leading  minds  be- 
lieve a  great  deal,  and  thus  to  give 
fresh  confidence  to  a  tired  and  vacil- 
lating world,  is  a  natural  and  even  a 
lovable  one;  but  it  Is  unsafe  and  mis- 
leading, and,  in  a  case  like  Thacker- 
ay's, superfluous,  for  his  manly,  hope- 
ful letters  tell  us  all  that  can  honestly 
be  told.  Wlioever  will  read  these  In 
his  daughter's  Introductions  to  "The 
Newcomes"  and  "Esmond"  will  get  a     meirt 
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position,  yon  may  make  yourself 
quite  easy,  and  the  works  of  a  rea- 
Boner  who  would  molataln  an  argu- 
ment 80  ntonstrous  need  not,  I  should 
think,  occupy  a  great  portion  of  your 
tune.  Our  Lord  not  only  quoted  tlie  He- 
brew writings  (drai^-lng  illustrations 
from  everything  famUiar  to  the  people 
among  whom  He  taught— from  their 
books,  poetic  and  historic,  from  the 
landscape  round  about,  from  the  flow- 
era,  the  children,  and  the  bcautjful 
works  of  God),  but  He  contradicted 
the  Old  Scriptures  flatly;  told  the  peo- 
ple that  He  brought  them  «  new  com- 
maodiuent— and    that   new   command- 


not  a  complement,  but  a 
contradiction,  of  the  old— a  repeal  of  a 
bad,  unjiwt  law  In  their  sla-tute-books. 
Which  He  wottld  stiffer  to  remain  there 
no  more.  .  .  .  And  If  such  and  such 
a  commandment  delivered  by  Moses 
was  -wrong,  depend  on  it,  it  was  not 
delivered  by  God,  and  the  wh<Je  ques- 


pretty  complete  notion  of  Thackeray's 
tuner  life,  and  there  are  others  of  a  like 
nature  «M:ttered  throughoot  the  pref- 
aces. The  publication  of  these  letters 
Is,  we  feel,  a  charity  to  daily  life,  and 

the  more  they  are  known  the  better,      .  . 

especially  as,  strangely  enough,  this  y^^  (,[  complete  Inspiration  goes  at 
deeper  aide  of  him  has  been  Uttle  dwelt  once.  ...  To  my  mind  Scripture 
on  by  those  who  have  written  about  only  means  a  wrtttng.  and  Bible  meajw 
. .  a  book.  It  conttalns  Dlilne  ■truths,  and 
Reverence  humility,  charity  were  the  the  history  of  a  Divine  Character;  but 
Keverecce,  ""'""'^J-  '  Imperfect,  but  not  containing  a  thou- 
watchwords  of  Thackeray's  creed-the  ^P^^  ^  ^^  g,^.  ^^  j^  ^^,3  ^ 
only  dogmas  he  Inculcated.  It  was  ^^  untruth  before  God  were  I  to  hide 
naturally  to  his  children  that  he  ^^  feelings  from  my  dearest  children, 
preached  most  tenderly  about  Uiem;  gg  it  „c,uld  be  a  rtn  if.  having  other 
and  the  following  letter  was  written  to  opinions,  and  iMllevlng  literally  in  the 
the  elder  of  the  two.  when  they  were  Mosaic  writings.  In  the  six  days'  cos- 
living  in  Paris  with  their  grandmother,  mogony.  In  the  serpent  and  apple  and 
\  ,^  ^  „,,  .,  „,„_..  consequent  damnation  of  the  human 
who  held  Evangelical  views.-  ^^^^q   ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

to  malie  those  I  loved  best  adopt  opln- 

My  Dearest  A .  j^^g  ^i  auch  Immense  Importance   to 

...  I  should    read    all    the    books  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^  q^^  bless  my  darlings, 

that  granny  wishes,  if  I  were  you;  and  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  truth.     Everyone  of 


you  must  come  to  your  own  deduc- 
tions about  them,  as  every  honest  man 
and  woman  must  and  does.  ...  I 
have  not  looked  into  half-a-dozen 
boohs  of  the  French  modem  reformed 
Churchmen,  but  those  I  have  seen  are 
odious  to  me.  D'Aublgnfi.  I  believe. 
Is  the  best  man  of  the  modem  French 
Beformers;  and  a  worse  guide  to  his- 
torical troth  (for  one  who  has  reputa- 
tion) I  don't  know.  If  M.  Gossaint 
argues  that,  because  our  Lord  quoted 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  therefore  the 
Scriptures  are  of   direct   Divine  eom- 


us  in  every  fact,  book,  circumstance 
of  life  sees  a  different  meaning  and 
moral,  and  eo  It  must  be  about  re- 
ligion. But  we  can  all  love  each  other, 
and  say,  "Our  Father.'" 

A  kind  of  loving  good  sense  Is  ehar- 
■acterlstic  of  all  Thackeray's  religion. 
It  Illuminates  his  letters  to  his  mother 
—and  never,  surely,  did  any  one  coo- 
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trlve.  as  he  did.  to  agr««  In  spirit  and 
to  disagree  In  opinion  with  one  so  close 
to  him.  Towards  the  end  of  hla  life  be 
wrote  to  her: 

A  brick  may  hare  knocked  a  Just 
man's  bralaa  out,  &  beam  fallen  ao  as 
to  protect  a  scoandrel  who  happened 
to  be  standing  under.  The  bricka  and 
beame  tell  according  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  brl«ka  tn  tumbling.  So  wttli 
our  diaease^'we  die  because  we  are 
bom,  we  decay  because  we  grow.  1 
have  a  rigtt  to  say,  "O  Father,  give 
me  Bubmaaslon  to  bear  cheerfully  (if 
poeslUe)aod  patiently  my  eufferings;" 
but  I  can't  request  any  «pecial  change 
In  my  behalf  from  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses, or  see  any  c^ieeU]  DlvJne  oni- 
mua  superte  tend  log  my  lIloeMes  and 
wellnessess.  Those  people  seem  to  me 
presumptuous  who  are  forever  drag- 
ging the  Awful  Divinity  Into  a  parti- 
cipation with  their  private  concerns. 
.  .  .  Tonder  <m  my  table  in  the  next 
room  Is  a  number  of  the  "Earthen 
Vessel."  Brother  Jones  writes  of 
Brother  Bnirwn,  how  predonsly  lie  bias 
been  dealt  with.  Brown  has  been 
blessed  by  an  Illness;  be  has  had  the 
Messing  ot  getting  better;  he  has  re- 
lapsed, and  finally  has  the  blessing  of 
ttdog  called  out  of  the  world  alto- 
gether. I  don't  differ  with  Brown  es- 
sentially—only IQ  the  compliments  as 
It  were,  wbich  he  thinks  It  Is  proper 
to  be  for  ever  paying.  I  am  well: 
Amen.  I  am  III:  Amen.  I  die:  Amen 
always.  I  can't  say  that  having  a 
tooth  out  Is  a  blessing— Is  a  punish- 
ment for  my  sins.  I  say  It's  having  a 
tooth  out. 

After  letters  like  these,  nothing  fur- 
ther need  be  said  of  Thackeray's  gen- 
tleness towards  other  beliefs  than  his 
own.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  alone 
excited  bis  anger.  He  thought  its  sym- 
bols puerile  and  its  spirit  false,  and 
could  not  bear  the  notion  of  asceticism 
—or  Indeed  any  idea  which  tended  to 
make  the  world  "a  timid,  ascetic  place, 
In  which  many  of  the  finest  faculties 
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of  the  sool  would  not  dare  to  eierdae 
themselves." 

The  atUtude  of  a  man  towards  death 
la  a  fair  test  of  bis  attitude  towards 
life.  For  himself,  as  he  often  reiter- 
ates, Thackeray  bad  no  fear  of  dying; 
and.  as  for  the  death  of  others,  we  will 
go  straight  to  bis  own  words,  and 
make  one  more  quotation  from  his  cor- 
respondence:— 

I  thought  when  1  read  the  news,  be 
writes  to  Mrs.  Procter  In  'BO,  how  very 
lately  I  bad  trted  io  give  courage  to 
my  own  mother,  who  lacked  it,  with 
an  account  of  Mrs.  Mtmtagu's  wonder- 
fui  endurance  and  self-abnegation.  It 
was  so  lAnA  of  her  to  be  courageous  at 
that  time,  and  spare  grief  to  you  all 
.  .  .  Little  ctalldran  step  off  this  earth 
Into  the  Infinite,  and  we  tear  our 
hearts  out  over  their  sweet  cold  hands 
and  smiting  faces,  that  drop  Indittei^ 
ent  when  yon  cease  holding  them,  and 
emlie  aa  the  Hd  Is  closing  over  them, 
I  don't  think  we  deplore  the  old,  who 
hove  had  enough  of  living  and  striv- 
ing; .  .  .  Where's  the  pleasure  of 
staying  when  the  feast  Is  over,  and  the 
flowers  withered,  and  the  guests  gone? 
Isn't  It  better  to  blow  the  light  out 
than  to  Bit  on  am<mg  the  broken  meats 
and  collapsed  JelUes  and  vapid  heel- 
taps? I  go  to  what  I  don't  know— but 
to  God's  next  world,  wblch  Is  His  and 
He  made  it.  One  paces  up  and  down 
the  shore  yet  awhile,  and  looks  to- 
wards the  unknown  ocean,  and  thinks 
of  the  traveller  wbose  host  sailed  yes- 
terday. Those  we  love  con  but  walk 
down  to  the  pier  with  ns— the  voyage 
we  must  make  alone. 

Pew  correspondents  have  been  as 
abundant  as  Thackeray,  few  have  kept 
at  such  an  equal  level  of  excellence. 
We  ihBve  chosen  to  cite  lettns  from 
the  Introductions,  because  they  are 
new  to  the  public,  and  there  are 
amongst  them  more  of  the  deeper  sort; 
but  several  In  the  same  order  ore  to 
be  tonnd  In  Mrs.  Brookfleld's  eollec- 
Uon,  along  with  those  brilliant  descrtp- 
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tlouB  at  society  whlcb  are  more  famil- 
ies to  Uie  world. 

It  Is  difflcolt,  even  dow,  to  define 
Tbackecay'B  place  io  flbe  domain  of  art 
He  has  been  compared  to  Sterne,  to 
Hocartl),  and  to  Fielding.  To  tbe  first 
he  bears,  no  doabt,  some  resemblance 
In  form,  and  some  In  wbat  may  be 
called  bis  sentimental  method— but, 
then,  how  different  tbe  sentiment!  To 
the  second  be  baa  a  more  real  like- 
ness—e.  llkeue«B  of  spirit— but  how 
much  more  of  grace  and  tenderness 
besides!  As  for  the  comparison  to 
Fielding,  It  Is,  perhaps,  too  obvloua  to 
dwell  on;  again  there  are  afilultles  In 
style;  and  the  generous  kindness  and 
mercy  towards  their  fellow-men  are 
alike  In  botti;  but  Thackeray's  refiue- 
meuA  and  sense  of  beauty  are  not  only 
those  of  his  century— they  are  bis  own. 
TrolI<q)e,  In  his  "Life  of  Thackeray," 
classes  him  with  the  realists.  "His 
manner,"  be  says,  "was  mainly  real- 
istic." Bat  for  Trollope  the  term  real- 
istic had  a  different  sense  from  tbat  In 
which  It  Is  now  used,  and  only  Im- 
plied a  natural  as  opposed  to  an  arti- 
ficial style— the  manly  description  of 
sordid  tacts  as  compared  with  the  blgh- 
fiown  romance  of  a  Bulwer.  "Society 
win  not  tolerate  the  nataral  In  our  art," 
says  Thackeray  la  his  preface  to  the 
"Tellowplush  Papers;"  "many  ladles 
have  remonstrated  and  subscribers 
left  me.  because.  In  the  course  of  tbe 
story,  1  described  a  young  man  resist- 
ing and  affected  by  temptation."  This 
Is  cerUlnly  not  the  reason  why  ladles 
would  remonstrate  at  present.  There 
baa  been  on  enormous  change  In  the 
last  five  and  forty  years.  We  cannot, 
for  Instance,  have  a  greater  or  more 
characterlstdc  contrast  than  a  novel  of 
Tolstoi's  and  one  of  Thackeray's;  tbe 
big  canvas  of  tbe  first  filled  to  over- 
fiowlng  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  each  character  taken  from  Its 
own  point  of  view;  Thackeray's  brush, 
on  the  other  band,  -working  In  a  limltod 


area,  on  certain  chosen  groups  of  peo- 
ple, seen  through  a  Thackeray  atmos- 
phere—a delicious  compound  of  all  the 
fine  shades  of  feeling. 

Perhaps  the  restricted  nature  of  his 
art  has  something  to  do  with  the  de- 
crease of  bis  readers  amongst  tbe  ris- 
ing generation;  they  like  striking  ef- 
fects and  massive  subjects— from  other 
hands  than  Tolstoi's,  alas!— or  pages 
of  elaborate  self-analysis  whlcb  would 
have  seemed  unintelligible  In  the  for- 
ties. It  Is  natural,  too,  tbat  each  suc- 
cesslve  age  should  demand  Its  owu 
heroes  and  heroines.  The  "sweet  wom- 
an," beloved  of  all  grandfathers.  Is  not 
at  all  to  the  liking  of  the  present  time, 
and  the  earl;  Victorian  types  have 
never  been  less  In  vogue.  Tbe  popular 
heroine  of  to-day  Is  the  lady  In  pan- 
ther-skins, whether  literally  on  tbe 
stage,  where  she  holds  heavy  and  Im- 
proper oonversatloas  wJth  Illegitimate 
relatives  on  a  Scandlavlan  Olympus, 
or  figuratively  tn  print,  where  she  lives 
cramped  by  the  duties  of  a  country 
parlsb  and  visits  her  cramps  upon  her 
family.  As  for  the  faahlMiable  hero, 
he  has  a  wide  an4  dabby  mind,  and 
spends  tbe  best  hours  of  bis  day  lu 
speculating  about  himself  or  his  relig- 
ion. Thackeray  would  have  had  none 
of  him;  wild  oata  and  the  crude  aelflsh- 
nesR  of  youth  he  could  sympathize  with. 
but  be  would  have  bad  no  patience 
with  emotional  egoisms  and  oscilla- 
tions—or  ought  we  to  call  them  self- 
development?  It  would  be  a  great 
calamity  tor  the  world  It  it  always 
liked  fhe  same  thing— If  new  views 
and  new  ideals  did  not  constantly  press 
forward;  but  the  old  Is  bound  to  get 
temporarily  displaced  In  the  process, 
and  Just  at  this  moment  It  has  been 
rather  imdely  pushed  aside.  Sentiment 
Is  considered  an  old-faabkmed  quality, 
and  the  delineation  of  passion  or  ro- 
mantic adventure  Is  much  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  writers  and  readers  of  the 
moment. 
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Prose  writers  of  sentlmeat~we  use 
the  word  In  Its  larseet  and  deepest 
sense— are  few  and  far  between.  The 
great  ones  may  be  counted  on  our  fin- 
gers: Bonasesn,  Goldsmitb,  Sterne  and 
Thackeray— perhaps  we  should  add 
Bichard  Steele  and  Charles  Lamb, 
though  the  scale  and  digressive  natuv> 
of  thejr  writings  rather  separate  them 
from  the  rest  So  strange  do  the 
names  of  Rousseau  and  Thackeray 
look  In  Juxtaposition,  and  so  opposed 
are  they  In  aim,  in  spirit.  In  the  wholj 
scope  of  tbelr  work,  that  we  hesHate 
to  put  them  together.  Yet  Rouesean- 
the  Roussean  of  the  "Confessions"- 
regarded  apart  from  his  philosophy 
and  purely  from  the  literary  side,  la 
the  Prophet  of  the  Sentimental  School, 
the  first  who  really  looked  at  life  from 
a  sentimental  standpoint  As  such,  it 
only  by  way  oif  antithesis,  his  name 
must  stand  with  Thackeray's,  although 
so  much  In  one  was  antipathetic  to  the 
other.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of 
Sterne  and  Thackeray.  In  spite  of  the 
resemblance  In  form  which  we  hare 
already  pointed  out.  Wbo  can  imagine 
Sterne  loving  a  child,  unless  It  were  a 
little  girl  and  he  •hlnklng  what  she 
would  be  like  when  she  grew  to  bo  .i 
woman?  His  mind  Is  much  more  afcin 
to  Rousseau's  than  to  Thackeray's. 
Goldsmith.  Steele  and  Lamb,  on  the 
other  band,  each  In  his  own  way,  have 
strong  sympathies  with  the  mind  of 
Thackeray.  If  we  read  Steele's  recol- 
lections of  his  chlldhood~of  his  fath- 
er's death,  when  he  beat  with  his  bat- 
tledore on  the  shut  cofBn,  and  his 
mother  caught  bim  la  her  arms-or 
Hhackeray's  description  of  the  baby's 
death  in  "The  Hoggarty  Diamond,"  we 
are  moved  In  the  same  way.  "O  Death, 
thou  bast  a  right  to  the  bold,  to  the 
ambnious,  to  the  lilgh,  and  to  the 
hanghty,  but  why  this  cruelty  to  the 
bumble,  to  the  meek,  to  the  undlscern- 
Ing,  to  the  thoughtless?"  Thackeray 
might  well  have  written  that  sentence. 
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and  the  likeness  between  the  two  only 
serves  to  set  off  their  originality.  It 
is  a  likeness  In  style,  but  in  eometblu;; 
deeper,  too— the  something  that  en- 
deared Lamb  to  Thackeray,  and  that 
be  blmself  ezpreaees  for  us. 

That  precious  natural  quality  of 
love,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Brook  field, 
speaking  of  aome  friends,  which  Is 
awarded  to  some  lucky  minds,  such  as 
these  Charles  Lambs,  and  one  or  two 
more  In  our  trade;  to  many  amongst 
the  parsonai  I  think;  to  a  friend  of 
yours  by  the  name  of  Makepeace,  per- 
haps, bnt  not  unalloyed  to  this  one. 

"The  precious  natural  qnallty  of 
love"  is  a  gift  transformed  ^y  the 
nature  of  blm  wbo  receives  It.  la  the 
case  of  Jean  Jacques,  It  became  hardly 
a  precious,  and  certainly  an  unnatural. 
quality.  Nothing  so  forcibly  marks 
the  contraet  between  two  men  as  the 
way  In  which  they  express  this  faculty. 
There  Is  no  need  to  descant  upon  It; 
Jean  Jacques  has  sp<Aen  for  himself. 
"It  was  neccessary,"  ue  says,  in  the 
"Confessions,"  "that  the  sweef  ess  of 
an  Intimate  domestic  life  should  make 
up  to  me  for  the  brilliant  lot  I  was 
renouncing.  When  I  was  absolutely 
alone  my  heart  was  empty;  but  I  only 
needed  one  creature  to  Oil  It;  .  .  .  for 
me  there  neter  existed  a  mean  betwixt 
mi  and  DotttdQg."  This  is  oharacterlndc 
Rousseau;  a  superb  demand  for  the  life 
of  the  heart  If  it  could  be  exactly  as 
he  wished  It— a  mirage  of  false  senti- 
ment which,  when  we  approach  It, 
proves  to  be  made  of  nothing  better 
than  the  arid  sand  of  the  desert  There 
was  but  one  person  to  fill  Jean 
.lacqucs's  heart  and  that  was  Jean 
Jacques.  Nether  one  nor  two  people 
would  have  satisfied  Thackeray;  chil- 
dren, friends  and  family— his  fellow- 
creatures — he  wanted  tbem  all.  Real 
lore  can  only  satisfy  Itself  by  loving, 
and  he  needed  to  give  as  much  as  be 
received. 
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A  la^ge  and  devout  view  of  love  dls- 
tinguislieB  all  that  be  nrote  on  tlie 
subject— this  letter,  for  Instance,  whicb 
be  sent  to  bis  mother  wben  be  was 
working  at  "Vanity  Fair":— 

Wbat  I  want  Is  to  make  a  set  of  peo- 
ple living  wJtbout  God  In  tbe  world 
(onl}'  that  Is  a  cant  phrase),  greedy, 
pompous  men,  perfectlr  self-satisfled 
for  the  moet  part,  and  at  ease  about 
their  superior  virtue.  Dobbin  and  poor 
Briggs  are  the  only  two  people  with 
real  bumUlty  as  yet;  Amelia's  Is  to 
come  wben  ber  scoundrel  of  a  bus- 
baud  Is  well  dead'  with  a  ball  in  bis 
odous  bowels,  wben  she  has  had  suf- 
ferings, a  child,  and  a  religion.  But 
sbe  bas  at  present  a  quality  above 
most  people,  whiss— Love — by  wblcb 
sbe  shall  be  saved.  ...  I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  write  la  this  way  when  1  began. 
But  these  thoughts  pursue  me  plentl- 
(uMy.  Win  they  ever  come  to  a  good 
end?  I  should  doubt  God  who  gave 
them  If  I  doubted  tbem. 

Tbe  same  spirit  Is  in  the  following 
letter  to  bis  wife:— 

.  .  Here  have  we  been  two  years 
married  and  not  an  unhajppy  day.  Ob 
I  do  bless  God  for  aU  this  bappJueae 
which  He  bas  given  me.  It  is  so 
great  that  1  almost  tremble  for  the  fu- 
ture, except  that  1  humbly  hope  (for 
what  man  Is  certain  about  his  own 
weakness  and  wickedness?)  our  hope 
Is  strong  enough  to  withstand  any 
pressure  from  without;  and,  as  It  Is  a 
gift  greater  than  any  fortune.  Is  like- 
wise one  superior  to  poverty  or  sick- 
ness, or  any  other  worldly  evil  with 
wUch  Providence  may  visit  us.  Let 
DB  pray,  as  I  trust  there  is  no  harm, 
that  done  of  these  may  come  upon  us; 
as  tbe  be«t  and  wisest  Man  In  tbe 
world  prayed  that  He  mlnht  not  be 
ted  btto  temptation.  ...  I  think  bap- 
Irfness  Is  as  good  as  prayers,  and  I 
(eel  in  my  heart  a  kind  of  overflowing 
thanksgiving  which  Is  quite  too  great 
to  describe  In  writing.  This  kind  of 
bapplness  Is  like  a  fine  picture,  you 
«ee  only  a  little  bit  of  It  when  you  are 


close  to  the  canvas;  go  a  lltUe  distance 
and  then  you  see  bow  beautiful  It  Is. 

That  Is  true  sentiment  as  opposed  to 
false— no  mirage,  but  a  rock  upon 
whicb  to  bnlld  a  house.  The  heart 
of  Rousseau  Is  capable  enough  of  eac- 
rlflce,  but  It  Is  Incapable  of  austerity, 
whicb  Is,  after  all,  one  of  the  essentials 
of  all  profound  feeling. 

Again,  let  us  take  each  man's  atti- 
tude towards  himself  and  hie  work; 
can  anything  be  more  elgniflcant  of 
their  respective  natures? 

Let  the  Last  Trump  sound  when  It 
will,  cries  Rousseau,  I  shall  come  with 
this  book  In  my  hand,  to  present  my- 
self before  the  Sovereign  Judge.  1 
shall  «ay  aloud;  "Here  Is  what  I  have 
done,  what  I  have  thought,  what  I 
have  been.  I  have  told  the  good  and 
lue  evil  with  the  same  frankness.  .   , 

.  I  have  shown  myself  as  I  was— 
vile  and  contemptible,  wben  I  was  so; 
good,  geoerouB,  sublime,  when  I  was 
so.  I  have  revealed  my  Inner  self  as 
Thon  hast  seen  It.  Eternal  Being! 
call  around  me  the  Innumerable 
tbrong  of  my  fellow-creatures;  let 
tbem  bear  my  confessions,  groan  at 
my  unwortblness,  blush  for  my  mean- 
ness. Let  each  one  of  them  uncover 
his  heart  at  the  foot  of  Thy  throne 
with  the  same  sincerity— and  then  let 
one  single  Individual  sny.  If  he  dare, 
I  was  l>etter  than  that  man  there." 

What  a  sublime  fussing  he  treats  us 
-to!  Even  at  tbe  vast  Day  he  must 
have  an  audience,  aod  the  rest  of  tbe 
world  must  be  occupied  about  him. 
His  sins  be  will  confess,  but  only  on 
condition  that  every  body  thrills  at  bis 
frankness;  and,  weeping  over  himself, 
he  never  loses  confidence  that  his  elo- 
quence will  over-persuade  even  the 
Deity.  There  Is  an  Immeasurable  dif- 
ference between  his  bo-istful  self- 
abasement  and  -Thackeray's  unpreten- 
tious humility.  It  Is  not  with  his 
works  In  his  hand  that  the  latter  pro- 
posed  to  approach    his   Creator;   and 
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there  Is  surely  no  bumbler  prajer  upon 
record  than  that  with  which,  within 
two  jeara  of  his  death,  be  entered  bis 
new  house  in  Palace  Oreen— built  from 
the  proceeds  of  his  books:— 

1  pray  AJmlghty  God  that  the  words 
I  write  In  this  house  may  be  pure  and 
boDcBt;  that  they  be  dictated  by  no 
personal  spite,  unworthy  motive,  or 
tmjost  greed  for  gain;  that  they  may 
tell  the  truth  aa  far  as  I  know  It;  and 
tend  to  promote  love  and  peace 
amongst  men,  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
our  Lord.* 

So  he  wrote  In  his  diary,  and  when 
we  read  "Denis  Duval"  and  the 
"Roundabout  Papers,"  we  know  that 
■  tWs  prayer  was  granted.  To  "tell  the 
truth  as  far  as  I  know  It,"  might  have 
been  stamped  upon  every  page  he 
created,  from  first  to  last.  To-day. 
when  the  work  has  long  since  been  ac- 
complished, and  we  have  become  ac- 
customed to  ita  results,  we  do  not 
enough  realize  all  that  Thackeray  did 
for  ua.  We  must  look  back  at  the  fic- 
tion of  the  thirties  and  the  forties,  re- 
read Bulwer,  and  rememt>er  the  public 
enthusiasm  for  his  novels;  we  must 
call  to  mind  all  the  charade-acting 
there  was  lu  art  and  In  literature,  and 
then  we  shall  be  better  able  to  gauge 
the  power  of  the  pen  that  gave  us 
"Vanity  Fair." 

Since  (it  wrote  elsewhere)  the  author 
of  "Tom  Jones"  waa  burled,  no  writer 
ai  fiction  among  us  has  been  permitted 
to  depict  to  his  utmost  power  a  Man. 
We  must  drape  him  and  give  him  a 
certain  conventional  simper.  .  .  . 
You  will  not  hear— it  is  best  to  know 
It— what  mo^es  in  the  real  world.  .    . 

It  Is  this  that  be  told  us  in  his  Incom- 
parable way;  he  set  the  pendulum  go- 
ing to  a  new-^erbaps  we  should  say 

•  Introdnclloa  W  "Philip."  p.  ditIII. 
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a  renewed— measure,  and,  however 
wide  the  temporary  oscillations,  it  will 
remain  true  to  It  The  classical  Is  out 
of  favor  for  the  moment,  but  Thacker- 
ay remains  a  classic,  read  by  the  lov- 
ers of  literature  In  all  agea  What, 
after  all.  Is  a  classic?  The  queation 
has  been  answered  for  us  by  one  of 
the  pe(4)le  beet  qualified  to  do  so— 
Salnte-Beuve — and  his  words  on  the 
subject  seem  to  make  a  fit  ending  to 
any  diecnaslon  of  Thackeray: 

A  true  classic,  as  I  should  like  to 
hew  the  word  d^lned.  Is  an  author 
who  has  enriched  the  spirit  of  man, 
who  has  really  loOTeased  Its  treasure, 
who  has  made  blm  take  a  step  f4^- 
waid,  who  baa  dlacovered  aome  nn- 
equivocal  moral  truth,  or  re-discovered 
flome  eternal  pasrion  In  that  heart 
every  comer  of  which  seemed  to  be 
known  and  explored;  who  baa  embod- 
ied his  own  thought,  observation,  or  In- 
vention In  some  form,  no'matter  what^ 
solougas  it  la  broad  and  great,  delicate 
and  reasooatile,  healthy  and  beautiful 
in  itself;  who  has  spoken  to  all  in  a 
style  that  belongs  to  himself  and  hap- 
liens  also  to  be  that  of  everybody  else, 
a  style  which  Is  new  without  "ne<rio- 
glem"— new  and  old— without  an  effort 
tbe  contemporary  of  all  times. 

Salnte-Beuve  would  have  been  aatle- 
fied  with  Thackeray  as  an  Illustration 
of  ble  meaning.  "Broad  and  great, 
delicate  and  reasonable,  healthy  and 
beautiful"— these  seem  epithets  made 
for  the  man.  as  Hre.  Ritchie  has  paint- 
ed him.  He  explored  the  human  heart 
to  good  purpose,  and  believed  In  K 
while  be  explored  it  Tbe  truth  that 
he  has  preached  Is  unequivocal;  and 
with  the  help  of  his  hand  we.  have 
made  a  step  forward— a  atep  towards 
true  feeling  and  the  knowledge  of  real- 
ities divested  of  conventional  trap- 
pings. "If  Truth  were  again  a  god- 
dess." said  Charlotte  Bronte.  "I  would 
make  Thackeray  her  High  Priest." 
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BY  TH.  BBNTZON  (MHB.  BLAMC). 


From  Jean  Lautrec's  Note-Books;— 

Wednesday. 
These  girls  wbo  uadertaJie  to  pro- 
tect themBelves  do  It  more  severely 
than  If  they  had  a  regiment  of  duennas 
at  their  heels.  Miss  Ethel,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  Jierself,  'has  put  a  stop 
to  onr  evening  excursions  Just  as  the 
weather  was  turning  warm,  and  they 
would  have  been  xrecullarly  agreeable. 
Ail  I  can  get  out  of  her  ere  a  few 
walks  In  broad  daylight,  which  she 
measures  ofT  In  the  most  aggravating 
manner.  Is  this  coquetry  on  her  part? 
I  am  half  tempted  to  believe  it;  but 
she'd  better  not  abuse  that  weapon, 
which  I  could  so  easily  turn  against 
herself]  Perhaps  she  Is  afraid  of  me. 
and  perhaps  she  Is  afraid  of  her  own 
heart  She  Is  certainly  not  nearly  so 
self-possessed  as  formerly.  Clouds 
pass  over  her  changeful  eyes,  and  fleet- 
ing blushes  oome  Into  her  cheeks, 
which  are  a  little  paler  than  when  I 
knew  her  Brst.  The  struggle  that  Is 
going  on  within  her  will  end,  1  fancy. 
In  a  more  complete  surrender  than  I 
could  possibly  win  by  those  bolder 
moves  at  which  she  would  so  promptly 
take  alarm.  You  cannot  hold  a  woman 
of  this  kind  against  her  own  will,  I 
contradict  myself  a  dozen  times  a  day 
In  the  oplnloDS  I  form  about  her.  My 
success,  at  all  events,  appears  to  be  In- 
deflnltely  postponed,  and  I  have  not 
the  least  little  positive  gain  to  console 
me.  She  has  a  laughing  repartee  for 
every  serious  remark  1  make  on  any 
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other  subject  than  moral  or  political 
science, 

I  almost  think  I  should  throw  up  the 
adventure,  were  It  not  that  my  written 
romance  gets  on  so  much  faster  than 
the  other,  gaining  Immensely  in  the 
way  of  the  minute  analysis  resulting 
from  actual  observation  and  experi-, 
ence.  If  only  the  heroine  had  a  private 
apartment,  where  it  might  be  possible 
to  surprise  her  defences.  But  we 
never  meet  except  st  that  precious 
club,  which  appears  to  lie  wide  open, 
and  yet  furnishes  the  safest  possible 
asylum  for  virtue.  No  doubt  the  salon, 
parlor— whatever  they  call  It— Is  large 
enough  tor  two  people  to  be  Isolated  In 
a  comer;  but  then  there  are  other  pairs 
Isolated  In  the  other  corners.  They 
don't  dream  of  watching  you,  but  they 
embarrass  you,  which  Is  almost  worse. 
Tihe  Idea  of  setting  up  in  Paris  an 
aviary  of  this  kind,  where  the  pretty 
birds  who  would  otherwise  roam  at 
large— and  might  have  been  snared 
anywhere — are  restored  to  their  natal 
atmosphere!  Thanks  to  this  regime, 
even  American  women  who  have  been 
several  years  in  Paris  as  boarders  at 
the  Home  Club,  remain  exactly  as 
American  as  they  were  at  first,  and 
strengthen  one  another's  prejudices 
all  the  time. 

Last  week  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  a  large  number  of  them  at 
their  annual  exhibition.  A  card  from 
the  Society  of  Artists  admitted  me  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  place.  The  Club- 
gallery,  into  which  I  was  thus  Intro- 
duced by  my  young  friends,  was  like 
a  smaller  edition  of  one  of  the  halls  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars. 

ImpretsUmUm   was  everywhere   pre- 
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dominant  and  a  palpable  Imitation 
of  tne  men  wfao  rteecb  at  Ju11«n's  or 
Colarossl's.  Tbere  were  marks  of 
talent  here  and  tbere,  nltb  a  curious 
kind  of  virMUv  In  manr  cases,  and 
abundant  proofs  of  strenuous  and  un- 
tiriDg  effort  Tbese  last  were  even 
more  noticeable  Id  tbe  faces  about  me, 
tban  in  tbe  work  exbiblted.  There 
was  a  perfect  rush  of  artistic  young 
women,  all  of  wbom  desired  that  I 
abould  be  presented  to  tbem,  for  they 
have  a  mania  for  what  they  call  celeb- 
rities. A  few  of  tbetn  Icnew  my  books, 
*  but  tbe  majority  had  only  heard  of 
me.  But  tbey  were  all  eijaally  aseldu- 
oue,  and  dkl  the  honors  of  the  gallery 
witb  an  ease  wblcb  French  girls  of 
their  condition  would  nerer  have  dis- 
played. I'm  forgetting,  however,  that 
there  are  no  "classes"  In  tbe  Uolted 
States,  and  that  the  most  obscure  of 
young  women  may  become  the  equal 
of  queens  by  marrying  a  FrcBldent. 
Unconsciously,  pvhaps,  they  prepare 
tbemselves  for  tbe  rOle.  1  have  ae<;n 
any  number  of  Etbel  Marshes,  minus 
the  beauty;  tor  in  the  matter  of  iibysl- 
CBl  advantages,  no  one  of  them  can 
approach  her. 

Wltb  tbe  exception  of  "Sarah"— 
Ethel's  beet  friend— not  one  of  them 
dresses  badly  or  carelessly,  on  the 
score  of  ber  emancipation.  They  bave 
a  certain  taste,  though  their  Utile 
gowns  of  soft  wool  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. In  this  respect,  and  I  daresay  In 
many  others,  they  are  entirely  femi- 
nine—poor  things!  They  have  grace, 
too,  and  a  lively  and  playful  turn  of 
mind.  They  are  prompt  aod  stimulat- 
ing at  repartee,  and,  without  flattering 
you  too  openly  and  grossly,  they  con- 
trive to  let  you  know  quite  well  what 
they  think  of  you.  One  of  tbem 
brought  me  her  album  and  begged  me 
to  put  my  name  In  it.  and  tbe  date  of 
my  visit;  a  charming  little  Callfomlan 
It  was— brown  as  a  Spanish  girl.  Tbese 
damsels  come  from  all  over  tbe  Ameri- 


can continent,  and  tbe  variety  of  types 
is  curious.  Every  nation  of  Europe 
bas  contributed  to  form  tbls  composite 
race;  wblcb,  however,  bas  been  deeply 
modifled  by  transplantation  and  cul- 
ture. I  like  talking  with  them  better 
tban  looking  at  tbelr  pictures. 

Presently  tbe  tea-bell  rang.  The 
dally  flre-o'clock  tea  Is  a  delicate  little 
attention  to  all  the  students  on  the  part 
of  tbe  foundress  of  tbe  establlebment 
making  tbem  feel  that  even  when  ab- 
sent she  gives  herself  tbe  pleasure  of 
receiving  tbem. 

"We  would  invite  yon,"  said  Ethel, 
maliciously,  "for  It  Is  quite  permissible, 
were  It  not  that  we  like  to  keep  wltbln 
our  rights— as  the  wise  do,  who  are 
really  worthy  of  freedom." 

Then  they  all  laughed,  and  I  was 
shown  the  door;  not,  however,  without 
a  strenuous  protest. 

"You  owe  me  reparation  for  this,"  I 
said  to  Ethel.  "I  shall  expect  you  to 
accept  the  cup  of  tea  which  I  have  so 
often  offered  you— in  exchange  for  tbe 
one   wblch  has  been   refused  me  to- 

I  could  not  say  more,  for  tbey  were 
all  watching  us,  but  she  understood 
me  perfectly.  For  weeks  I  have  been 
trying  to  pique  her  curiosity,  by  as- 
suring ber  that  her  Parisian  eicperi- 
encea  would  never  be  complete  until 
she  had  paid  a  visit  to  some  bachelor 
apartmeut.  I  even  told  ber  that  other 
ladles  bad  done  It  without  so  much 
urging;  and  It  seemed  to  me  as  though 
I  surprised.  In  those  magnificent  eyes, 
a  flash  of  something  like  Jealousy. 

But  now,  when  1  repeated  my  invi- 
tation, she  replied  before  nil  her  com- 
panions, who  beard  her  without  so 
much  as  winking: 

"Whenever  you  please!" 

It  need  bardly  be  said  that  I  named 
the  earliest  possible  day. 

I  will  add  a  few  more  details  about 
tbls  exotic  Home  Club,  wblcb  may  not 
seem  out  of  place  in  my  note-book. 
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Tbe  directress  who  sliowed  me  out. 
oitd  who,  by  th«  way.  to  a  Tery  respec- 
table, not  to  say  distlugulBbed,  Freocb- 
womon,  called  my  attention  to  the 
restaurant  on  the  ground  floor.  It  was 
flUed  with  little  tables.  Immaculately 
clean,  each  furnished  with  a.  cloth  and 
a  tarle  du  four. 

"Are  the  young  ladles  obliged  to 
dine  here?"  I  asked  the  directress. 

"They  are  not  obliged  to  do  any- 
thing." 

"Do  they  come  In  when  they  please?" 

"Certainly!  They  are  only  required 
to  give  notice  when  they  are  going  to 
tbe  theatre." 

I  knew  all  about  It;  but  L  wanted  to 
lead  up  to  tbe  Important  question. 

"And  now,  between  ouraelves,  as 
French  man  and  woman,  are  there  not 
grave  objections  to  all  this?  Does  It 
not  lead  to  abuses?" 

"I  have  never  observed  any,  mon- 
sieur. All  this  freedom  used  to  trouble 
me  when  1  first  accepted  luy  present 
position;  but  these  girls  all  appear  to 
have  learned  at  a  very  early  age  bow 
to  behave  with  propriety.  Some  are 
better  bred  than  others;  more  gentle 
and  polished  In  their  manners;  but  one 
and  el),  so  Car  ae  I  have  seen,  have 
an  amount  of  self-respect  which  ren- 
ders my  task  a  very  easy  one."  Thus, 
madame. 

The  large  and  well-proportioned  din- 
ing room  has.  running  all  round  It,  a 
sort  of  canvas-frieze— painted,  with 
great  spirit  In  a  design  of  fruits,  ani- 
mals and  a  fantastic  succession  of 
viands.  1  made  some  remark  about 
this  decorative  painting,  and  she  ex- 
plained: 

"Yes.  It  Is  a  memento  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Club— who  have  been 
pupils  at  the  Beaux  Arts.  They  all 
dined  here  last  Thanksgiving." 

"And  what  pray.  Is  Thanksgiving?" 

"It  Is  the  annual  American  celebra- 
tion of  actUma  de  gr&cei.  It  falls  on 
the  laat  Thursday  of  November,  and 
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tbey  all  dine  off  the  traditional  turkey, 
and  then  dance  a  little." 

So,  then,  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
celebrate  their  national  holidays  In  this 
curious  America  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 
It  seems  to  me,  as  I  cross  the  threshold 
and  turn  my  face  toward  Paris,  that 
I  am  farther  than  ever  from  Ethel 
Marsh.  It  Is  all  so  strange!  And  who 
knows  but  there  rmay  be  among  all 
these  young  men  some  one  who  can 
make  her  listen  to  him?  But  no,  that 
cannot  be,  because  she  has  promised 
to  come  to  my  place. 

Thursday. 

She  Is  a  regular  coquette!  I  had 
flowers  everywhere,  fruit  and  cakes  on 
a  small  table — even  champagne;  and 
all  the  bric-4-brac  I  possess— that  brlc- 
&-brac  of  which  they  are  so  fond!— was 
arranged  so  as  to  make  the  most 
charming  setting  for  my  discomfiture! 
The  bell  rings,  I  hasten  to  open  tbe 
door  In  person,  having  discreetly  sent 
away  all  my  people,  and  in  place  of  the 
solitary  figure  I  had  expected,  what 
do  I  behold?  Tteo  women— one  hid- 
eously ugly,  Wbo  holds  out  a  great 
masculine  hand,  while  the  other  laughs 
so  as  to  show  all  her  white  teeth. 

"Dear  M.  Lautrec,  my  friend  Sarah 
wanted  so  much  to  see  your  den,  as  we 
call  it!" 

What  was  I  to  do?  I  repeated  tbat 
I  was  charmed  to  see  Miss  Sarah, 
while  In  my  heart  I  sent  her  to  the 
devil;  and  then,  for  an  hour,  I  divided 
myself  between  these  two  eager  be- 
ings, who  rummaged  everywhere,  and 
went  Into  ecstasies  over  everything.  I 
had  to  show  them  all  my  choice  edi- 
tions. My  autographs  and  my  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  medals  procured  me 
an  endless  series  of  the  crudest  ques- 
tions on  "Sarah's"  part  I  shall  loathe 
my  medals  as  long  as  I  live,  for  the 
misery  I  endured  upon  that  occasion. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  Ethel  gave 
me  her  sweetest  looks,  and  was  nicer 
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to  me  tban  I  had  ever  known  ber.  In 
(act  I  think  that  both  the  ladles  en- 
Joyed  tbemselves,  for  they  were  aa- 
toniahlngly  gay.  But  It  was  Sarah 
who  drank  the  cliampagne  and  gobbled 
the  cakea— and  who  flang  back  at  me, 
after  they  had  said  good-bye,  tbe  Iron- 
ical remark; 

"I  adore  you!" 

I  bowed,  with  my  hand  upon  my 
heart,  as  I  remarkM: 

"And  you,  MIbb  Bthel.  can  you  not 
at  least  say,  "I  love  yon'?" 

"Ton  know  very  well,"  she  replied, 
with  that  candid  look  of  hera,  "that  I 
lore  you  beet  of  all  my  friends." 

"And  i/ou  know,"  I  found  means  to 
say  to  her,  while  Sarah  was  hunting 
for  ber  glovee,  "that  I  have  already 
refused  your  friendship." 

"Oh,  but  you  have  It,  all  the  same, 
and  you  always  will.  Friendship  is 
the  beat  thing  In  the  whole  world.  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice  for  my 
friends!" 

"Good!  Mlas  Marah,"  aald  I,  "I  shall 
not  forget  what  you  have  said." 

But  what  do  I  want  with  her  friend- 
ship? These  foreigners  are  very  dull, 
after  all.  ' 

Ethel  to  Jessie:— 

■July  28th. 

I  have  discovered,  my  dear  Jessie,  In 
a  novel  which  was  very  popular  dur 
ing  the  Second  Empire  (and  a  very 
amusing  book  it  was,  too,  which  made 
me  feel  aa  thongh  I  was  IMng  amid 
the  rains  of  a  vanished  society— all  the 
characters  being  Just  aa  strange  to  me 
as  King  Herod,  or  S6mlramis.  or  the 
Emperor  of  China),  I  found,  I  say,  in 
this  antediluvian  book— lent  me  by 
Ume.  Mousset— an  admirable  witti- 
cism. Some  great  lady  or  other  aays, 
concerning  the  hero: 

"He  la  truly  lovable;  for  you  always 
feel  In  danger  when  you  are  near  blm." 

This  definition  will  produce  the  ef- 
fect on  you  of  a  rebus  or  charade. 


Ton  win  say— Oh,  I  can  hear  you! — 
that  the  very  Brst  condition  of  lovlac 
Is  to  feet  yonrself  safe  with  an  honor- 
able man.  But  that,  my  dear  Jesaie. 
la  because  you  have  never  travelled. 
That  amart  saying  eums  up  and  sheds 
light  upon  uo  end  of  things,  which  we 
are  very  alow  to  learn,  and  never  learn 
thoroughly.  The  highest  tribute  yon 
can  pay  to  the  skill  of  a  hnntsman,  is 
to  appreciate  his  game.  I  append  the 
remark  in  my  mind  to  the  confessioos 
of  Alice  Drury. 

Dearest,  Paris  fascinates  me  more 
and  more,  though  every  one  aays  it  la 
uninhabitable  In  hot  weather.  'Tls  the 
only  city  In  the  world,  I  believe,  wbicb 
ia  always  delightful— even  in  summer. 
And  yet  I  know  that  I  ought  not 
to  prolong  my  stay.  I  have  gotten  In 
six  months  all  that  I  really  need  for 
my  own  education.  1  have  material 
enough  to  keep  me  busy  for  a  long 
time;  and.  better  etlll,  1  have  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  experience  and  wis- 
dom, not  without  a  slight  tluge  of  bit- 
terness. But  that  does  not  matter, 
when  all  one  wants  Is  to  grow  old  fast, 
that  one  may  learn  the  more.  Yon 
might  not  think  It  to  see  me,  Jesaie, 
but  I  am  years  older  than  1  was 
when  I  left  home.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  stay  longer;  for,  as 
has  been  often  remarked,  there  are 
tw»  ways  H>f  seeing  a  country.  Yon 
muat  either  abide  by  your  Qrat,  vivid, 
general  Impression,  and  fancy  that  you 
know  It  all;  or  you  must  settle  down 
and  live  there  a  long,  long  while:  long 
enough  really  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
things.  Now,  my  Interests  and  my 
strongest  personal  attachments,  and,  I 
may  add.  my  duty  also  forbid  me  to 
think  of  any  auch  permanent  realdence. 
I  have  reaped  the  advantage  of  the 
first  glance.  If  I  were  to  stay  only  s 
little  longer  I  should  get  Into  that  dis- 
tressing state,  when  one  understands 
Just  enough  to  fancy  that  one  has  seen 
nothing  at  all,  and  gets  utterly  bewll- 
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dered  lunld  contradlctoty  details  and 
teasing  enigmas.  I  baTe,  tberefore.  de- 
cided to  leave  even  earlier  tban  I  bad 
Intended.  Sarah  and  1  bave  talked  It 
all  over,  and  sbe  Ib  going  to  escort  me 
to  Havre  b7  tbe  longest  route. 

We  sboll  visit  the  old  Norman^  Cathe- 
drals, going  on  our  bicycles  from  one 
to  another.  It  will  be  a  lovely  good- 
bye trip.  Mary  Clarke  and  Ella  Walker 
did  it  last  year  without  the  slightest 
dlfflcnlty— tbe  roads  are  so  fine  In  this 
country.  They  have  made  out  tbe  Itin- 
erary for  us,  and  you  need  only  take 
tbe  railway  occasionally  for  short  dis- 
tances. Their  reminiscences  of  their 
own  trip  ore  very  diverting.  They  met 
some  gentlemen  at  an  hotel  at  Rouen 
who  were  quite  scandalized  by  their 
enthusiasm  for  tbe  bicycle.  They 
thought  It  excessively  Imprudent  for 
young  ladies  to  venture  oH  by  them- 
selves in  this  way,  and  politely  offered 
to  accompany  them. 

"But  we  very  soon  discovered,"  said 
May  Ctarke.  in  her  droll  way,  "that 
these  gentlemen  permitted  no  enthusi- 
asm tu  the  other  sex,  except  for  them- 
selves. So  we  decided  to  stick  to  ours 
for  the  bicycle— cathedrals  Included." 

Sarah  and  I  intend  to  follow  their 
example.  We  shall  defend  ourselves 
bravely,  by  the  help  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  against  the  sickly  sort  of 
pleasure  which,  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, one  comes  sooner  or  later  to  take 
In  the  society  of  certain  Parisians 
who  are  lovaMe  heenune  Iheu  are  dan- 


on  fencing  as  If  with  an  adversary 
who  can  parry  every  one  of  your 
strokes.  And  up  to  last  night  I  was 
as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever,  concerning 
the  real  foundation  of  the  character  I 
have  been  studying.  Is  sbe  a  lieartless 
coquette,  or  Is  she  simply  determined 
not  to  surrender?  Is  she  equally  de- 
termined not  to  be  taken  by  storm?  Is 
she  an  impoeslble  pedant,  or  Is  she  a 
real  woman?  Is  It  merely  that  sbe 
wishes  to  conduct  her  love  alTairs 
with  prudence?  Is  she  vexed  with  me 
for  my  reluctance  to  come  forward?  / 
Does  she  take  me  for  a  fool?  I  have 
been  asking  myself  tbese  questions  for 
six  months,  and  I  Anally  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  had  been  a  veritable  fool, 
not  to  make  a  bold  stroke  sooner.  That 
cup  of  tea  which  1  was  forced  to  Im- 
bibe in  company  with  herself  and  Miss 
Sarah  West,  Instead  of  sipping  It  en 
Ute-i-IHe,  seemed  to  call  for  reprisals. 
But  once  more  I  found  myself 
a  dupe;  and  here  I  have  been 
dancing  attendance  all  summer 
long.  In  the  hope  of  a  little  en- 
couragement '  'Tls  the  first  time  the 
month  of  August  ever  caught  me  Id 
Paris,  and  she  is  the  canse.  I  have 
never  known  any  one  who  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  those  half-consents  at 
which  you  catch  your  breath;  those 
half -refusals,  which  yet  allow  you  to 
hope,  tbe  sort  of  sudden  feint  which 
disconcerts  you  utterly.  And  all  this 
adroitness  was  absolutely  unintention- 
al! It  appears  that  she  did  not.  In  the 
least,  know  what  she  was  about. 


From  Jean  Lautrec's  Note-Book:— 

August  10th. 
Well,  tbe  thing  had  to  end.  Every 
romance  must  bave  some  sort  of  d^ 
nonment,  and  I  had  already  sacrificed 
to  this  one  too  much  of  my  time  and 
peace  of  mind;  for  I  really  am  madly 
In  love.  "Madly"  Is  the  right  word.  It 
Is  positively  enraging  to  bave  to  keep 
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Does  any  one  say  that  I  should  have 
been  more  explicit  from  the  outset? 
Let  bim  who  otTers  me  this  admonition 
try  bis  own  band  .with  a  "bacbelor- 
mald!"  That  Is  all  I  ask.  He  will  get 
a  new  idea  concerning  the  correctness 
of  that  superlatively  French  opinion, 
that  people  and  their  feelings  are 
everywhere  the  same;  that  from  one 
end  of  tbe  world   to  another- north. 
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BouUi,  east  and  weat,  and  In  both  heml- 
■pberes— human  passions  are  Identical. 
But  why,  then,  should  every  lansuftK« 
have  -worAa  which  are  untranslatable 
Into  any  other,  and  which  reveal  pecu- 
liar characterleticB— that  everlastinfc 
nnksDwn,  which  even  your  nearest 
neighbor.  If  he  be  of  a  different  race, 
doea  not  suspect}  My  failures  have 
been  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
B  auperflcial  acquaintance  with  Beveral 
fcffelgn  languages,  without  being  able 
to  speak  a  single  one.  I  remained  pen- 
sive before  certain  expressions  which 
conveyed  to  me  the  Idea  that  the  heart 
beside  me  was,  decidedly,  not  mine. 
The  heart  of  Ethel  Marsh  baffled  me 
like  the  most  obscure  of  riddles;  but 
now,  I  fancy  that  I  understand  the 
case  better.  The  lady-warriors  from 
the  remotest  times  have  surrendered 
only  to  the  strongest;  witness  those 
queens  of  the  Amazons  who  could  re- 
fuse nothing  to  Hercules,  Theseus,  and 
Alexander.  They.  too.  lived  by  them- 
selves, and  men  were  pitilessly  ban- 
ished from  tbelr  realms;  but  they  did 
not  disdain  passing  relations  with  for- 
eigners. Miss  Ethel  Marsh  ought  to 
be  called  Antlope  or  Thalestrls.  She 
la  an  Amazon. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  made  a 
discovery  In  Vivien's  studio.  He  has 
flnlshed  his  great  picture,  which  is  to 
carry  the  sunshine  of  the  south  into  one 
of  the  finest  galleries  of  England.  The 
few  amateurs  now  left  in  Paris  all  go 
to  his  studio  to  admire  it.  and  I  pro- 
posed to  Ethel  that  we  should  do  the 
same.  She  consented  with  that  pro- 
fessional eagerness  which  ever  Impels 
her  to  the  pursuit  of  novelties.  We  ar- 
ranged to  meet  in  the  Avenue  VUllcrs; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  horrible  dog- 
day  beat,  and  the  muttered  menace  of 
a  big  storm  with  which  the  air  was 
full,  she  was  tbere  punctual,  as  al- 
ways, to  the  moment;  and  she  seemed 
rather  surprised  to  find  me  alone  be- 
fore ttae  huge  can,vas.   The  fact  Is.  I 


Misunderstandings . 


had  aaked  Vivien  to  lend  me  his  studio 
for  an  hour. 

"What?  M.  Vivien  not  at  home?  But 
he  will  come  back,  of  conrse!  Here 
have  I  put  on  my  prettiest  frock  for 
blm<" 

"For  him  only,  you  tmklnd  crea- 
turer 

"For  him  only.  None  but  a  painter 
could  appreciate  this  testheClc  ooa- 
tume." 

Any  one  but  herself  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  carry  off  her  very 
light  summer  toilette.  It  was  a  gown 
of  English  muslin  In  the  palest  green, 
having  a  design  of  big  flowers  like  sun- 
flowers, and  made  with  a  straight,  full 
sklrL  The  neck  was  quite  open,  and 
she  had  a  ribbon  sash  around  her 
waist,  which  Is  as  slender  as  If  confloed 
by  a  corset,  though  she  never  wears 
one.  Her  superb  hair  would  curl  la 
spite  of  herself  around  her  moist  fore- 
head, which  was  audaciously  exposed; 
for  owing  to  the  great  heat,  she  had 
flung  oft  her  straw  hat  when  she  came 
In,  with  that  masculine  Impetuosity 
which  is  rather  graceful  in  her.  She 
pulled  off  her  long  gloves  at  the  same 
time,  thus  baring  to  the  elbow  oue 
'  arm  of  marble  whiteness. 

1  had  some  difficulty  In  controlling  , 
my    first    indiscreet    Impulse,    which 
would,   at  least,   have  convinced  her 
that  one  need  not  be  a  painter  In  order 
to  find  her  fair. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said;  "Vivien  will  soon 
be  back.  But  we  will  look  about  first, 
as  though  he  were  here." 

So  we  examined  first,  that  really  su- 
perb Cdte  d'Aiur,  which  seemed  to  ra- 
diate a  light  and  heat  more  intense 
even  than  those  prevailing  outside; 
then,  some  dozens  of  the  studies  which 
he  brought  back  from  America,  which 
Interested  her  particularly,  and  even 
rather  too  much,  so  that  I  began  to 
doubt  whether  I  should  get  the  chance 
after  all  to  declare  my  passion.  But 
it  came  about  quite  naturally,  apropos 
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of  a  careless  allufllon  which  she  made 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  returtUng  to 
America.  She  spoke  of  the  event  as 
remote  and  uncertain,  but  I  seized  ray 
opportunity. 

"No,"  I  said,  "yon  are  not  go^i^K 
back," 

And,  drawing  her  to  a  sofa  under  the 
canopy  embroidered  In  Chinese  ara- 
besques, which  Is  the  pride  of  Vivien's 
studio,  1  told  her  why  she  could  not 
go.  I  told  ber  of  all  she  had  been  to 
me  since  that  flrst  day  at  Mme.  de  Vln- 
celles. 

"He  never  loved,"  I  cried,  exultantly, 
"who  never  loved  at  first  sight." 

She  laughed,  and  said: 

"Yon  are  actually  quoting  Shake- 
speare! I  did  not  know  you  were  so 
strong  In  English." 

But  ber  derisive  laughter  changed 
to  a  smile  of  sweet  satisfaction  when 
I  told  her  that.  In  her  flowered  gown, 
she  was  a.  handsome  likeness  of  the 
Sibyl  by  Burne-Jones,  who,  at  the  far- 
away end  of  the  studio,  looked  out 
upon  ns  from  her  background  of  dark 
and  tangled  foliage  with  large  eyes 
encircled  by  bluish  rings,  and  wearing 
an  espreaslon  of  envy. 

She  endeavored  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation to  the  Pre-Bapbaelite  Scliool  In 
England;  she  tried  to  withdraw  her 
hand  from  mine;  she  kept  her  head 
turned  toward  the  door,  as  though 
every  moment  hoplng-^)r  possibly 
fearing?— to  see  Vivien  make  his  ap- 
pearance. I  went  back.  In  spite  of 
myself  (for  I  had  now  thrown  pru- 
dence to  the  winds),  to  the  declaration 
so  many  times  postponed— which  I  had 
never  made  in  full  till  now.  I  said 
things  to  ber  the  like  of  which  she 
had  never  heard  before,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  disconcert  all  ordinary  tac- 
tics, for  she  suddenly  ceased  to  Jest  or 
even  to  answer.  I  could  see  that  she 
became  very  grave,  and  sat  bolt  up- 
right, though  she  could  not  succeed  In 
dlsengaylng  the  two  Icy  little  hands. 


which  I  continued  to  hold  though  my 
kisses  could  not  warm  tbem. 

Id  the  dark,  unwavering  and  strange- 
ly-flxed  look  which  she  fastened  upos 
me,  there  lurked  an  Indefinable  ex- 
pression—was it  wrath,  or  astonish- 
ment at  finding  herself  vanquished,  or 
what  was  It?  Cold,  she  certainly  U 
not  At  the  first  touch  of  the  sacred 
fire,  the  statue  quivered— I  knew  it  by 
the  sudden  paleness  wblcta  positively 
frightened  me  for  a  moment,  and  by 
her  strange  silence.  All  at  once  the 
room  turned  very  dark,  the  storm 
broke,  and  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain  fell 
on  the  glass  roof  of  the  studio  above 
the  vtlum,  through  which  there  usually 
filtered  a  soft,  diffused,  transparent 
light 

"Why,  It  Is  night!"  she  murmured,  as 
If  to  herself.  And  then,  "Isn't  &f. 
Vivien  coming  back?" 

"I  wish  be  might  never  come,"  I 
cried,  "and  that  we  two  were  alone  In 
the  world!" 

She  did  not  let  her  eyes  fall,  but  she 
compressed  her  lips,  and  her  motion- 
less form  stiffened  slightly.  Hef  head 
was  thrown  back  as  though  she  waited 
for  more,  and  was  trying  to  make  me 
out  And  really,  she  was  so  handsome 
and  the  silence  was  so  provoking,  and 
the  unnatural  darkness  so  propitious, 
that  I  could  not  help  it— I  fiuug  my 
arm  about  her  and  made  an  attempt  to 
salute  those  silent  lips.  I  had  a  notion 
that  she  would  not  capitulate,  but 
might  allow  herself  to  be  captured. 

In  an  Instant,  however,  she  bad 
slipped  out  of  my  arms  with  the  aglltty 
of  a  lizard,  and.  retreating  a  few  steps, 
she  stammered.  In  a  tremulous  voice: 

"OB.  do  you  love  me  in  that  way?  Do 
you  want—" 

"I  dor'  I  cried. 

And  I  swear  that  at  that  moment  I 
did  want  her  as  I  had  never  done  be* 
fore.  And  then  It  was  that  she  let  fall 
these  words  which  descended  npon  my 
transports  like  a  dash  of  cold  water: 
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"Oh,  excuse  me!  I  did  not  under- 
stand.  Marriage  has  always  been  ao 
far  from  xaj  tbouglits— " 

Nor  bod  I  understood  anj  better. 
But  lu  her  countrf.  apparently,  as  In 
England,  a  declaration  of  love  Is  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a  proposal  of 
marriage;  and  hence  tbe  snares  and 
ambusbes  Into  wblch  so  many  men 
bave  fallen!  We  were  neither  In  Eng- 
land nor  In  America,  but  I  shuddered 
sH^btly,  and  felt  suddenly  sobered,  as 
I  tried: 

"But.  my  dear,  who  said  anytblng 
about  marriage?  Yon  will  preserve 
tbe  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
and  I  shall  be  your  slave  forever!" 

She  shook  ber  head.  Tbe  cheeks 
which  had  been  so  sweetly  pale 
burned  witb  a  vivid  red. 

"Free,"  she  repeated,  with  a  tinge, 
as  I  thought  of  triumph  in  her  smile. 
"I  am  to  be  free,  and  you  are  to  be  my 
slave'.  1  am  so  glad  I  understand.  I 
accept  your  offer  of  servitude,  though 
I  shall  uot  immediately  put  It  to  tbe 
proof.  Please  let  go  my  band.  Let 
me  have  a  few  days—  What  you  will 
not?  X  few  hours,  then?  Stay!  Walt 
only  till  the  day  after  tomorrow!  I 
particularly  desire  it!  I  entreat  you, 
In  my  turn!" 

"Ah,"  thought  I,  "what  a  new,  fas- 
cinating, outran ciug  kind  of  mistress 
Is  this!  How  her  voice  does  soften 
when  she  asks  a  favor!" 

"But  you'll  give  me  my  revenge!"  I 
said.  "You  win  come  aud  have  tea 
with  me  without  Sarah  West?  Now, 
promise  me!" 

"I  promise  yon,"  was  her  docile  an- 
swer, "that  you  shall  never  see  Sarah 
West  again." 

"Tbe  day  after  tomorrow,  then." 
cried  I.  with  more  generosity  than  I 
had  ever  displayed  In  my  whole  life 
before.  But  really,  I  had  no  choice. 
Vivien  was  liable  to  come  in  at  any 
moment.  And  now  it  f»  day  after  to- 
moiTonv,  and  impatleatly  I  expect  her 


every  moment,  and  I  love  her  to  dis- 
traction." 

Ethel  to  Jessie:— 

Aug.  10th. 

Dear,  your  gay  account  of  your  vaea- 
tlou— camping  out  among  the  Maine 
mountains,  and  all  your  piscatory  ad- 
ventures on  tbe  Plscataqua,  made  me 
more  homesick  than  1  had  ever  felt  be- 
fore. To  sleep  in  tbe  open  air.  under 
the  tail  pines,  like  your  merry  part;, 
and  be  wakened  by  tbe  singing  of 
birds,  to  see  the  first  rays  of  the  dawn 
reflected  from  the  river,  and  then  bave 
some  one  rekindle  thecampflreandcook 
breakfast  over  It,  to  go  back  to  a  real- 
ly primitive  life  and  lay  In  a  store  of 
strength  for  the  Intellectual  or  moral 
work  suspended  for  a  abort  time— tbla 
Is  wbai  I  have  t>een  thinking  of  all 
night  long  In  a  bedroom  which  Is  a 
great  deal  too  hot  I  even  envy  you 
the  slight  excitement  of  being  overset 
in  a  boat.  It  was  a  very  simple  and 
safe  kind  of  accident  compared  with 
tbe  perils  I  have  escaped,  but  of  which 
I  need  say  no  more  now.  I  am  not 
feeling  quite  the  thing,  so  I  will  only 
send  you  a  little  prescription,  of  which 
you  may  be  able  to  make  use  at  some 
future  time. 

But  no,  you  will  never  need  it  since 
you  bave  no  thought  of  quitting  our 
own  country,  where  there  are  no  tigers. 
I'll  send  It  however,  for  It  may  be 
useful  to  some  one  else.  If  you  hap- 
pen to  stray  Into  a  tiger's  den  (wbtota 
you  may  very  well  do.  improbable  as 
It  seems),  there  Is  only  one  thing  to  be 
done.  Keep  as  cool  as  possible,  be 
very  gentle  with  the  dreadful  beast- 
this  is  the  hardest  part— never  take 
your  eyes  off  him  once,  and  hack  tlotely 
out.  If  youcan  succeed  In  doing  this,  tbe 
chances  are  ninety-nine  In  a  hundred 
that  you  will  get  off  safe  and  sound.  I 
have  got  a  headache  in  consequence  of 
a  like  performance,  and  I  am  ashamed 
of  having  lied.  But  It  was  a  case  of 
legitimate  self-defence. 
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From  JeSD  Lantrec'a  Note-Book:— 

AogUBt  IStli. 

These  women  of  the  future  are  re&lly 
too  mucbl  They  are  simply  odious! 
Sbe  never  came  at  all  yesterday— 
thongb  I  stayed  at  borne  all  day.  Tbts 
momlDg  I  went  to  ber  place,  and  tbe 
concierge  received  me  with  a  Jocular 
air. 

"The  ladles  went  to  Havre  on  Frl- 

"The  ladles  r' 

"Yea,  tbey  went  together.  Mlsa 
Harsb  and  Miss  West" 

"And  when  will  tbey  be  back?" 

"They  did  not  say." 

I  see  It  all!  They  meant  to  entrap 
me  into  marrying,  and  when  I  did  not 
fall  Into  tbe  snare,  tliey  saved  their 
honor  by  a  masterly  retreat  I  have 
been  completely  fooled;  unless.  Indeed, 
after  playli^  me  bbla  dlHagveeeble 
trick  she  s>houtd  venture  back  wttbJn 


readb  of  my  olawsl  AU  things  ar« 
posMWe. 

Aug.  letb. 
Tbat  bold  handwriting  of  hers  on  an 
envelope  with    the  Havre    postmark. 
There  was  nothing  Inside  except  two 
visiting-cards: 

Miss  Sarah  E.  O.  West. 
MlBs  Ethel  Marsh. 

P.  P.  C. 
aud  under  Ethel's  name: 

"presents  her  oompllments  to  M.  Jean 
JLautrec,  before  sailing,  and  assures 
htm  that  she  can  never  torget  all  that 
she  owes  hjm." 

Underneath  was  her  New  York  ad- 
dress, which  sbe  had  forgotten  to  erase. 
This  may  not  be  the  last  word,  after 
all!  Con  she  have  run  away  in  tb« 
hope  of  being  pursued?  .... 

No,  no!     It  is  too  far. 


A  WINTER  LOVE-SONG. 

Dear,  if  my  love  could  change  this  earth  for  thee, 

Ab  thy  sweet  smile  has  obanged  a  Ufeless  heart, 

These  sod,  bleak  days,  this  witd  Inclement?, 

or  thy  llfe'a  coDendor  ttbouU  form  no  part: 

But  while  thou  steepest.  Death  to  Life  wooild  start. 

And  sound  of  springing  flowers— bom  for  Trove's  sake — 

Prom  wintry  dreomw,  my  tady  would  ajwakc— 

Wake  to  a  nietllng  in  her  canopy, 

A  smeill  of  earth  new-wartied  with  April  rain, 

A  bird's  song  in  the  buddiug  apple-tree, 

A  palch  of  sunehlne  on  her  counterpane, 

A  brcene  tbat  cooies  and  goes  and  comes  again; 

And  I»ve's  voice,  with  the  bird's  voice,  calUug  clear, 

"Arise!  malce  glad  wtth  n»,  for  S^ng  la  here!" 
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The  German  Antarclic  Expedition. 


THE  GERMAN  ANTAKCTIC  EXPEDITION.* 


The  0«nuan  Antarctic  Espedltion 
will  leave  Europe,  In  a  single  ship,  In 
the 'autumn  of  1901.  The  aimuttaneouB 
dispatch  of  a  second  ship  Is  not  pro- 
posed, as  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessary,  edth^  for  the  solution  of 
the  scientific  problems  or  for  the  safe- 
tjr  of  the  expedition.  A  second  veseel 
would  be  expedient  only  If  It  were  In- 
tended to  cany  out  oceanosraphlcal  re- 
searches artnind  the  Antarctic  area  at 
tbe  same  time  as  a  southward  advance 
ts  made  by  the  flrst  ship.  TbU  is  ren- 
dered the  less  necessarf,  on  account 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
'  tlie  German  Deep  Sea  Expedition  In 
Antarctic  waters  south  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  the  side  on  which  the  German 
Bxpedltton  will  endeavor  to  penetrate 
the  Ice. 

The  designs  tor  the  Antarctic  ship 
have  been  completed  with  the  advice 
of  the  Construction  Department  of  the 
Imperial  Navy.  The  building  of  the 
ship  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Bow- 
aldt  works  In  Kiel,  which,  In  response 
to  the  circular  inviting  estimates, 
worked  out  an  admirable  plan.  In 
designing  the  vessel  special  atteutlou 
has  been  paid  to  seaworthiness,  on  ac- 
count of  the  eevere  storms  and  high 
seaa  which  prevail  In  the  Southern 
Ocean;  and,  of  course,  she  will  be  made 
as  strong  tor  Ice-navlgatlon  as  It  Is 
possible  to  build  her.  The  necessary 
strength  will  be  secured  by  a  system 
of  Internal  supports  and  a  triple  plank- 
ing of  oak.  pitch-plne  and  green-lieart. 
The  hull  will  not  be  so  much  rounded 
S8  In  the  case  of  the  Fram,  such  a 
cross-section  appearing  unsuitable  for 
a  ship  which  will  have  to  encounter 
beavy  seas,  and  the  necessary  resist- 
ance to  ice  pressure  may  be  obtained 


With  a  somewhat  fuller  form.  It  seed 
not  be  said  that  the  vessel  will  be  built 
entirely  of  wood.  She  will  be  rigged 
as  a  three-masted  top-ssll  schooner, 
and  will  be  provided  with  an  engine 
and  two  boilers  of  power  sufilcient  to 
ensure  a  s[)eed  of  seven  knots  and 
more  If  necessary. 

The  dimensions  of  tlie  ship  have  been 
decided  npon  after  taking  account  of 
the  number  of  the  scientific  staff,  offi- 
cers and  crew  who  will  be  carried,  as 
well  as  the  Ume  which  the  Expedition 
is  expected  to  be  absent.  Tiie  scientific 
statf  win  be  five  In  unmber,  and  there 
will  be  five  ofitcers.  Including  the  first 
engineer,  and  eighteen  to  twenty  men. 
The  Expedition  Is  expected  to  be  aib- 
sent  for  two  years,  but  It  will  be 
equipped  for  three,  In  case  It  should  be 
found  necei»ar7  to  prolong  It  These 
requirements  demand  a  length  of  151 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  about  16  feet  be- 
low the  water  line.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing the  ship  will  be  about  30,0001. 

The  scientific  staff  of  five,  Including 
the  doctor,  will  be  so  chosen  that  each 
Important  branch  of  science  will  be 
represented.  Each  member  of  the 
stafF  will  be  able  himself  to  carry  out 
all  the  work  of  his  own  department; 
but  every  one  will  be  capable  of  as- 
sisting In  the  special  work  of  any 
other,  or,  If  necessary,  of  taking  bis 

The  author  of  this  article,  who  has 
been  appointed  leader  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, will  undertake  the  physlco-geog- 
raphicnl,  oceanographlcal  and  geodetic 
work;  Dr.  B.  Phlllppt  Of  Breslau  will 
take  charge  of  the  geological,  palteon- 
tologlcal  and  chemical  Investigations; 
Dr.  E.  VanhSffen,  of  Kiel,  will  act  as 
zoologist  nnd  .botanist;  Dr.  H.  Gflsert, 
of  Munich,  will  be  the  surgeon;  afid  the 
fifth  member  of  the  staff,  who  will 
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have  cbarge  of  tbe  magoetlc  and  me- 
teorological obBervatlons,  la  not  yet 
selected. 

Tbe  five  officers,  Including  the 
cnptain  and  also  Ute  flrst  engin- 
eer, will  be  fully  occupied  with 
their  duties  la  tbe  maniigeiutfnt  and 
narlgatlon  of  the  ship  during  tbe  voy- 
age. But  durlug  the  year  to  be  passed 
at  the  scientific  station,  whicb  will  be 
founded  by  the  Expedition,  and  near 
whIcb  the  ship  will  remain,  the  officers 
win  take  such  part  In  the  scientific 
work  as  may  be  decided  at  the  place 
and  time  by  tbe  leader  of  tbe  Bspedi- 
tlon.  They  will  probably  be  occupied 
principally  wltb  astronomical  observa- 
tions at  the  station,  topographical  and 
..ydrographlcal  surveys  in  Its  neighbor- 
hood, and  wltb  pendulum  and  magnetic 
observations  on  tbe  land  Journeys,  and 
at  the  station.  Tbe  crew  also,  tbe 
amount  of  whose  assistance  to  the  scl- 
entlQc  stall  during  tbe  voyage  must  be 
regulated  by  their  duties  on  tbe  vessel, 
will  be  allocated,  at  tbe  winter  quar- 
ters, to  the  different  members  of  the 
sclenElfic  stall  for  training,  so  that  they 
n-Ill  become  able  to  lend  a  hand  on  oc- 
casion. The  captain,  officers  and  crew 
have  not  yet  been  appointed. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  work  of  tbe 
Expedition  may  bo  divided  Into  two 
parts:  one  carried  out  on  board  during 
tbe  voyage,  the  other  on  shore  at  tbe 
winter  quarters.  The  projected  route 
of  tbe  Expedition  Is  of  Importance 
with  regard  to  the  first  part.  It  is  In- 
tended to  enter  the  Antarctic  from  tbe 
direction  of  Kerguelen.  and  the  detadls 
of  tbe  route,  particularly  tbe  deviations 
from  a  straight  course,  are  planned 
with  resurd  to  oceanograpblcal,  geo- 
logical and  mngnetlc  refiulromcnta. 
Tbe  oecanographlcal  considerations 
nre  the  existing  lacunte  In  our 
Itnowledge  of  the  depths  of  the  sea; 
ibe  geological  are  the  collection  from 
various  Island  groups  of  specimens 
for    comparison    wi1:li    those   obtained 
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in  ttte  Antarctic;  while  the  magnetic 
conditions  make  It  desirable  to  cut  the 
lines  of  equal  value  of  the  various  mag- 
n^c  elements  in  aa  many  points  aa 
possible.  Taking  all  these  condi- 
tions Into  account,  I  propose  not  to  run 
directly  south,  from  Kerguelen,  but 
first  to  sail  eastwards  to  about  80  de- 
grees E.,  and  then  turn  towards  tbe 
south,  as  on  that  meridian  deep-sea 
soundings  are  wanting.  For  the  same 
reason  the  route  from  Cape  Town  to 
Kerguelen  would  be  curved  southward 
between  Prince  Edward  and  Crozet 
Islands,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
tbe  return  voyage  tbe  line  between 
South  Georgia  and  Tristan  da  Cunha 
will  be  straight,  because  It  Is  desirable 
to  Investigate  the  southern  extension 
of  the  great  Atlantic  rise. 

The  point  which  the  German  Expedi- 
tion has  In  view  for  commencing  the 
penetration  of  the  Antarctic  region  is 
tbe  still  hypothetical  Termination 
Island.  Tbe  British  Expedition  being 
Intended  to  follow  the  northern  aide  of 
WUkea  Land,  the  east  coast  of  Victoria 
Iiand,  the  great  Ice  wall,  and  beyond 
that  to  Investigate  the  Pacidc  side  of 
the  Antarctic,  tbe  German  Expedition 
is  planned  to  strike  southwards  from 
Termination  Island  In  order  to  discover 
tbe  western  side  of  Victorin  Land,  and 
to  clear  up  its  possible  connection 
wltb  Kemp  Land  and  Bnderby  Land, 
and  ultimwitely  to  sail  around  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  Antarctic  and  Inves- 
tigate, wherever  It  may  be  poaalble, 
tbe  southern  extension  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Weddell  Seo.  If  the  two 
expeditions  carry  out  this  common 
plan,  tbe  geographical  division  of  the 
work  gives  tbe  best  basis  for  co-opera- 
tion in  alt  other  questions. 

The  second  part  of  tbe  German  pro- 
gram Is  the  establishment  of  a  scien- 
tific station  In  the  Antarctic,  at  which 
a  full  year  will  be  spent  In  geographi- 
cal and  biological  work,  and  which  will 
serve  as  a  starting- point  for  longer  or 
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Bhorter  lajid-Jonroeys.  It  1b,  of  coarse. 
Impossible  to  m.j  where  tbls  statloa 
win  De,  a^  tbe  site  mDst  depend  on 
tbe  results  of  tbe  dlacoy«rleB  made  In 
pushing  southwards.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  establish  It  on  tbe  west  side 
of  Victoria  Land,  where  one  nwi7  ex- 
pect to  And  an  ertenslve  hind  surface 
which  will  offer  a  favorable  oppoptu- 
nlty  for  carrjlng  on  the  various  re- 
searches; such  a  position  would  be  par- 
ticularly dertrable  tor  magnetic  obser- 
vations, on  account  of  its  proxlnHtr 
to  the  Bontb  magnetic  pole. 

The  great  Antarctic  Ice-cap  could 
probably  be  best  reached  and  explored 
on  an  extensive  land  which  might,  per- 
haps, enable  one  to  travel  towards  the 
Sooth  Pole  itself.  An  extenalve  land 
also  offers  richer  opportunities  tor  the 
study  of  plant  and  animal  life,  if  such 
exist,  asd  also  tor  geological  phenom- 
ena than  separate  Islands;  and  obser- 
vaUoDS  on  gravity  also  are  of  more 
value  on  a  large  land  surface.  Briefly, 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  build  tbe 
German  station  on  the  coast  of  an  ex- 
tensive lend,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
west  coast  of  Victoria  Land  appears 
the  most  suHable,  as  It  is  tbe  intention 
of  the  British  Expedition  to  land  some 
of  tbelr  party  on  tbe  eastern  coast,  and 
this  proximity  will  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  effective  co-operation. 

I  can  naturally  only  refer  briefly  to 
the  particulars  of  the  projected  expedi- 
tion, the  mailn  plan  of  which  has  been 
sketched  above.  Tbe  fundamental  fact 
Is  that  the  scientific  preparation  will 
be  so  complete  that  ever?  hind  of  work 
can  be  carried  out  whldi  tbe  present 
condition  of  science  requires,  and  for 
which  time  and  opportunity  offer. 
What  win  actually  be  done  must  mat- 
nrally  be  decided  on  the  spot.  Tbe 
members  of  the  expedition  must  be  so 
prepared  that  they  can  distdngulsb  tbe 
Important  from  tbe  less  Important,  tbe 
necessary  from  the  merely  desirable; 


In  a  word,  the  purely  Antarctic,  if  one 
may  so  say,  from  what  cotild  be  car- 
ried ont  eqnallir  well  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  dertderata  of  Antarc- 
tic exploration  are  Innumerable.  It  Is 
essential  to  make  a  proper  choice,  and 
this  Is  tbe  first  object  to  be  served  by 
thorough  prefwratJon. 

For  this  purpose  general  Inatmctions 
likely  to  be  of  service  will  naturally 
be  subject  to  the  Initiative  of  the  Inves- 
tigators themselves  when  they  arrive 
at  the  field  of  work. 

I  shall  here  only  mention  a  few  of 
tbe  problems  with  which  tbe  German 
Expedition  will  be  occupied.  Amongst 
these,  geographical  studies  wilt  take 
the  first  place,  since  they  supply  the 
neceasary  toundatlcm  for  all  other  In- 
vestigations. An  effort  wUl  be  made, 
not  only  to  lay  down  the  coast-Ilues, 
bat.  In  some  places  at  least,  to  follow 
ont  tbe  general  contour  and,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  to  study  the  forms  of  the 
land.  The  ice  which  gives  Its  special 
character  to  tbe  Polar  regions  will  be 
studied  as  r^ards  Its  nature  and  struc- 
ture, Ita  temperature,  its  transport  of 
land-waste,  and  Its  movement,  and  this 
should  permit  conolnsions  to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  land  which  it  covers.  With 
r^ard  to  the  sea,  eoundlsgs  will  be 
made  In  tbe  regions  where  they  are 
still  wanting  along  the  Intended  route 
—that  Is.  In  the  whole  area  south  of  40 
degrees  S.,  and  In  some  places  also  to 
tbe  north  of  that  parallel.  It  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  that  the  route 
has  been  chosen  with  special  regard  to 
the  regions  where  soundlnKS  are  most 
required.  Of  course,  observations  will 
be  made  at  tbe  same  time  on  tbe  physi- 
cal conditions  of  tbe  sea  wHh  regard 
to  temperature,  density,  composition 
of  the  water  and  the  deposits,  color, 
dissolved  gases,  and  {Mentation.  It 
wonld  be  of  great  value  also  It  pendu- 
lum observations  could  be  carried  out 
daring  the  voyage,  as  It  is  Intended  to 
make   tbls   a   special   feature    ol   the 
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work  on  shore,  and  perUcalarlr  in  tbe 
neJgbborhoocI  ot  tbe  station. 

Tbe  geologlat'fi  duties  will  Inchide 
the  8tad7  of  the  samples  of  deep-sea 
deports  'brought  up  by  the  sounding- 
rod.  «ndaIso  tihe  chemical  Investlgatfoti 
of  tbe  sea-water,  tbe  phftfcal  proper- 
tl^  of  which  will  be  stndled  by  the 
seogravber.  Tbe  geologist  will,  of 
coune,  be  busily  employed  at  every 
landing.  He  will  take  port  Id  sledge 
joumeTB  from  the  land  statltm,  aluig 
the  ooast  and  occasionally  towards  the 
Interior.  Special  attention  will  be  de- 
voted to  fossil  plants.  If  such  shonld 
be  found  to  exist  In  the  far  south,  as 
well  as  to  all  otber  palieontologloal 
and  pettograpihkal  questions  wblcb  are 
Ukdy  to  allow  ooanporisons  to  be  made 
between  Uhe  South  Polar  i«gloa  bimI 
the  rem  of  tlie  world. 

The  Bxpedltlon  promises  a  portlcn- 
Isrly  wide  Seld  of  work  to  tlie  eo- 
ologlet  «im1  botanist  His  prospective 
colleotioDs  should  include  every  form 
whl4±  can  be  preserved  and  carried  on 
board  the  ship,  and  they  will  apply 
eqaally  to  tbe  fanno  and  flora  of  the 
land,  of  freshwater  lakes,  of  tbe  littoral 
sone  and  of  the  deep  sea.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  tbe  seostmal  dif- 
ferences In  the  occurrence  of  the  va- 
tioue  animal  formd.  and  to  their  devel- 
opment. Biological  Investigations  will, 
of  course,  be  carried  out  In  close  rela- 
tion to  the  physical:  In  order,  lor  ex- 
ainq>le,  to  recognize  the  dependence  of 
plant  and  animal  life  on  tbe  conditions 
of  the  sea-wsrter  and  the  nature  of  tbe 
currents.  For  this  pnrpooe  vertical  and 
closing  tow-nets  have  been  planned, 
to  be  used  in  tbe  different  regions,  and 
from  the  station  at  different  seasons. 
By  comparing  the  results  and  those 
of  surface  gatherings  at  the  various 
seasons,  data  will  be  obtained  for  tbe 
study  of  ocean  currents.  As  the  ezpe- 
dttlon  Is  not  primarily  intended  for 
deep-sea  InvestlgaUou,  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  carry  on  the  deep-sea  obaer- 


Totlons  to  a  deptb  greatedr  ttaan  a  tbou- 
BODd  metres.  The  gear  required  for 
dredging  at  greater  depths  would  be 
too  cumbrous  an  addition  to  the  nece»- 
oary  equipment  of  the  ship.  TMs  limi- 
tation Is  the  less  serious  since  the  de^- 
sea  fauna  In  warmer  regions  reaches 
up  to  within  700  metres  of  the  surface, 
and  to  cold  regions  still  higher. 

The  surgeon  of  the  expedition  will. 
In  addition  to  tbe  treatment  of  such  Ill- 
ness as  may  arise,  endeav<^  to  collect 
Information  on  Polar  hygiene  by  a 
cnreful  study  of  the  etate  of  health  of 
the  members  of  the  Expedition.  These 
observations  sbould  enable  bim  to  ad- 
vise the  leader  on  many  quesU(»iB  om- 
neoted  w4th  tlie  arrangements  and 
manner  of  life  of  the  Expedition.  E^r- 
ther  idiysiologlcal  studies  will  also  be 
carried  out.  and  tbe  surgeon  will  assist 
the  tdologlsts  In  observations  on  the  de- 
\-ek>pinent  «f  various  organisms,  and 
eqieclally  with  bacteriologlaa]  researcb. 

The  magnetic  and  meteorological 
wnk  of  tbe  Expedition,  like  tbat  of  the 
other  departments,  wlU  be  tbe  sole 
charge  of  one  member  of  the  staff,  bat 
he  wdll  he  asristed  In  reading  the  In- 
Btmmeals  and  in  other  mechanical 
work  by  members  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, and  the  officers  will  co-operato 
In  the  varioue  physical  oibservatlonH  at 
the  station. 

Regular  meteorological  observations 
will  be  taken  during  tbe  voyage  every 
four  hours.  If  possible,  and  at  the  sta- 
tion three  times  daily.  For  wind, 
cloud,  and  similar  phenomena.  It  will 
he  desirable  to  organize  a  system  of 
contlnnal  observation  of  the  sky.  Self- 
recordlng- appaiatos  will  be  employed 
for  pressure,  wind,  temperature,  hu- 
midity and  duration  of  sunshine,  and, 
In  case  these  should  become  Ineffec- 
tive tbrongh  extreme  cold,  their  place 
will  be  taken  by  as  many  eye-obaerva- 
tloDS  as  can  be  managed.  Special  ob- 
servations during  tbe  cruise  will  be  re- 
quired for  such  questions  as  the  time 
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ol  tbe  dallj  maxima  at  sea,  tbe  best 
arraagemeDtB  for  a  raln-gange  oa 
board,  twillglit  phenomena  in  the  open 
Bea,  water-spontB,  etc.  At  the  station 
It  Is  Int  nded  to  can?  ont  obaervatlona 
on  tbe  npper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  to  what  extent  and  In  what 
manner  cannot  be  decided  until  the 
balloon  equipment  Is  definitely  ar- 
ranged. A  captive  balloon  will  cer- 
tainly be  carried  for  tbe  pu-pose  of 
geographical  reconnaissance;  sufflcleat 
gas  to  fill  tbe  balloon  about  ten  times, 
and  a  lifting  power  which  will  make 
It  pOBslble  to  raise  an  observer  about 
500  metres,  seem  to  be  all  that  Is 
necessary.  It  appears  to  be  bet- 
ter to  carry  tbe  hydrogen  for  fill- 
ing tbe  balloon  In  compressed  form 
rather  than  to  prepare  It  on  the  spot, 
that  Is.  If  compressi^  gas  can  be  car- 
ried safely  on  board,  a  point  on  which 
further  Information  is  necessary. 

The  program  for  magnetic  work  Is 
not  yet  definitely  settled.  Pending  the 
results  of  further  consideration  and 
advice,  the  following  may  be  looked 
upon  as  likely  to  form  part  of  It  Dur- 
Ing  the  voyage  tbe  magnetic  elements 
will  be  determined  at  least  once  a  day 
with  the  standard  compass,  tbe  Fox 
apparatiia  (dip-circle),  and  perhaps 
also  with  the  deviation  magnetometer. 
The  magnetic  apparatus  will  be  in- 
stalled upon  the  navigating  bridge  of 
the  ship,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
no  iron  will  be  used  In  the  construc- 
tion. At  the  station  variation  observa- 
tions will  be  made  with  photographic 
registering  apparatus,  controlled  by  di- 
rect readings.  Magnetic  observations 
will  also  be  provided  for  on  the  land 
Journeys. 

Particular  altentlon  will  be  paid  to 
the  study  of  the  AviTQTa  Atistratis,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  Its  form  and 
height,  perhaps  also  to  Its  spectrum, 
and  the  coincidence  of  auroral  dis- 
plays and  magnetic  disturbances;  but 
the  measurement  of  earth-currenis  Is 


considered  as  beyond  tbe  scope  of  tiie 
Eixpeditlon. 

In  connection  with  the  arrangements 
for  magnetic  work  at  the  station  there 
win  he  provision  made  for  seiamologi- 
cal  observatiota. 

Astronomical  determinations  of  lati- 
tude and  lon^tude  and  geodetic  meas- 
aremeuts  will,  of  course,  be  carried 
out.  During  the  voyage,  and  on  land 
Journeys,  the  former  will  be  fixed  by 
means  of  the  prismatic  reflecting 
drcle;  but  at  the  station,  where  a 
more  exact  astronomical  determina- 
tion is  necessary,  a  large  transit  theo- 
dolite, and  a  good  telescope  for  occnlta- 
tions,  will  be  employed.  At  the  points 
on  the  shore  connected  with  the  sta- 
tion a  smaller  universal  instrument,  or 
a  prismatic  circle,  will  be  utiliEed. 
Continued  time  determinations  will 
naturally  be  carried  otit  In  connection 
with  absolute  observations  for  latitude 
and  time  conversions;  pendulum  ob- 
servations will  be  made  as  often  as 
possible.  Gecwraphical  surveys  on  the 
scale  of  about  1  :  50,000  will  be  desira- 
ble In  the  neighboirhood  of  the  station 
and  In  snch  other  places  as  may  be  In- 
teresting from  a  cartographical  point 
of  view,  or  which  present  Important 
physical  phenomena,  such  as  Ice-move- 
ment or  Ice  structure,  or  where  the 
pendulum  otwervatious  make  a  special 
survey  de^rable.  For  this,  purpose  the 
smaller  or  even  the  larger  universal  In- 
strument will  be  employed,  as  well  as 
a  Stampfer's  level  with  staves.  Op- 
portunities may  also  occur  for  the  use 
of  photographic  surveying  instruments. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  anoma- 
lous refraction  which,  from  the  obser- 
vations of  previous  Polar  traTellcrs, 
appears  to  be  due  to  some  atmospheric 
conditions  different  from  any  that  oc- 
cur in  our  latitudes. 

This  sketch  of  tbe  0«man  program 
naturally  does  not  e-'ihaust  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It 
was,  however,  less  my  Intention  to  give 
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an  account  oC  tbe  work  which  we  hope 
to  attempt  than  to  Indicate  the  direc- 
tions and  lay  down  the  limits  of  our 
propoeed  operations,  as  that  will  he  of 
fi^^ce  In  flnallf  settling  the  methods 
of  International  oo-operatlon.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  large  number  of 
the  problems  mentioned  doe«  not  ap- 
pear dangerous.  It  might,  however, 
become  so  If  the  Expedition  were  tied 
down  to  definite  Instructions,  and  not 
left  free  to  act  as  time  and  opporlnnlty 
demand.  U  seems  tbe  wisest  course 
to  provide  a  complete  equ^nuent  for  all 
brandiea  of  sclentlHc  work,  npportn- 
Dltles  for  doing  whitft  may  offer  them- 
eelvee.  and  leave  It  to  tbe  leader  of 
the  Expedition  to  decide  on  tbe  spot 
and  at  tbe  time  what  work  will  be 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
basis  of  Internattooal  co-<^>eratloa  has 
been  laid  4n  the  choice  of  routes  and 
the  consequeut  dlTlalon  of  districts 
within  w-hlob  tbe  land  stations  are  to 
be  established.  The  German  Expedi- 
tion take«  tbe  Indian  Ocean  and  Atlan- 
tic side,  and  the  British  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  Antarctic  area.  An  expedition 
from  a  third  aide  would  find  a  wide 
and  important  field  of  activity  to  the 
south  of  South  America.  As  regards 
physlco-geograpWeal,  geological,  bio- 
logical and  gravity  observations, 
scarcely  any  further  co-operation  Is  re- 
quired than  tbe  simultaneous  carrying 
out  of  ottaervatlons  In  tbe  different 
areas.  Should  the  British  Expedition 
Include  a  second  ship,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  biological  deep-sea 
research  round  the  Antarctic  area  over 
a  much  wider  circle  than  we  can  at- 
tempt with  one  vessel. 

A  clearer  understanding  Is  still  re- 
quired for  co-operation  in  meteorologl- 
caland  magnerMcreaeeroh,  todecide,  In 
the  first  place,  the  scope  and  the  meth- 
ods of  research  to  be  pursued  during 
the  voyage  and  during  tbe  year's  so- 
journ at  tbe  land  station;  and.  In  the 
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second  place,  what  additional  work 
beyond  that  undertaken  by  tbe  two 
expeditions  It  may  be  possible  to  ar- 
range. My  scheme  for  the  first  of 
tbese  plans  Js  already  sketched  out  as 
tar  as  regards  the  meiteorlogical  work; 
the  magnetic  program  requires  stIU 
further  consideration.  The  under- 
standing wlUi  the  British  Expedition 
on  this  question  Is  now  under  discus- 
sion. For  both  branches  of  science 
the  Choice  of  routes  and  of  districts  In 
which  the  stations  will  be  placed  is 
very  appropriate,  as  observations  will 
be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south 
magneitic  pole  on  two  sides,  and  botb 
stations  lie  In  tihe  probable  position  of 
tbe  Antarctic  autl-cyclone,  which  ap- 
pears to  extend  furthest  north  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  side.  The  second  point 
which  concerns  the  organlEation  of 
slmul^neons  observations  outside  tbe 
Antarctic  area,  is  still  unsettled.  The 
British  Antarctic  Elxpedltlon  has  al- 
ready In  view  the  eatabHshment  of  a 
sdentlflc  station  In  New  Zealand,  while 
Germany  la  planning  a  branch  station 
on  Kerguelen.  These  would  furidsli 
valuable  data  for  comparison  witb  tbe 
results  obtained  by  tbe  expeditions 
themselves.  Yet,  we  must  go  further, 
bat  not  so  far,  I  think,  as  M.  Argtow- 
ekl  suggested  Id  his  paper  to  the  Brit- 
ish Association  at  Dover.  It  Is  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  during  our  expedi- 
tions the  Observatories  of  Melbourne 
and  Cape  Town  would  undertake  edm- 
llar  observations,  and  It  would  also  be 
a  good  thing  If  a  station  could  be 
placed  near  Cape  Horn  or  In  South 
Georgia,  as  well  as  one  In  tbe  North 
Polar  region,  say  at  Bossekop.  Tbiu 
the  problems  of  the  Antarctic  regions 
could  be  attacked  simultaneously  from 
wttboift  and  from  within. 

A  resolutloD  of  the  St  Petersburg 
Mete<M'ologloal  Congress.  In  August 
last.  In  favor  of  such  co-operation  was 
received  with  pleasure.  Tbe  Interna- 
tional Geographical  Congress  at  Berlin 
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went  further,  and  uDanlinotiBly  ap- 
proved tlie  appointment  of  a  commHtee 
charged  with  (1)  Laying  down  the 
Bcope  anu  the  meana  of  InTestlgtttlOD 
for  the  magnetic  and  meteorological 
work  of  the  expeditions;  (2)  Ht^  oi^n- 
IzatkiQ  of  similar  series  of  observa- 
ttons  on  tlie  expeditions,  and,  perhaps, 
also  exerting  inQnence  for  Che  estab- 
lish ment  of  observations  at  other 
places. 

On  the  German  side,  the  meimbers  of 
this  joint  committee  are  Profs.  Hell- 
mann.  v.  Drygatekl,  Bechenbagen  and 


A.  Schmidt;  and  on  the  British  side  Dr. 
R.  H.  Scott,  Dr.  Buchan.  Prof.  Schos- 
tw,  and  Gapt  Creak.  The  program 
prepared  on  the  German  aide  for  tbe 
meteorological  and  magnetic  work  ba« 
already  been  »ent  to  the  British  mem- 
bers of  the  Cammfttee,  to  be  considered 
by  them,  and  aftterwards  dlscnased 
and  definitely  oettled  .by  the  viiole  coan- 
mlttce.  We  may  expect  dn  this,  as  In 
all  other  points,  a  complete  and  useful 
co-opeiratlon  'between  the  two  expedi- 
tions. 

£r{cA  PON  Dn/galtki. 


IN  THE  NORTH-WEST. 


One  nliphrt,  ^ben  the  tonely  wilder- 
ness which  stretches  north  from  EH- 
montoD,  past  the  flrs  of  Athabaaca  to- 
wards the  barren  lands  lay  sUenl  under 
the  snow,  a  white  man,  wrapped  In  fur 
robes,  crouched  beside  a  fire  In  a  musk- 
ox-hide  teppee.  The  reslnoas  smoke 
curled  round  blm,  smarting  his  sunk- 
en eyes,  and  the  ruddy  light  showed 
curious  atreiaks  of  greyness  mingling 
with  the  bronze  of  the  snow-glare  on 
his  hollow  cheeks,  while  a  gaunt  and 
starving  creature,  more  like  a  wolf 
than  a  dog.  aestled  close  In  to  bis  side, 
watching  him  pitifully. 

"I  can't  do  It,  not  even  for  Charlie's 
sake,  and  I  led  him  Jnto  this,"  he  said, 
laying  down  the  Winchester  ride  which 
rested  on  his  knee.  "No,  we  have 
marched  too  (tor  together,  poor  old  Oou- 
reur,  and  tbere  would  be  Uttle  to  eat 
on  you."  Then,  raising  a  strip  of  tbc 
ox -bide,  he  looked  out  Into  the  night. 

Above,  the  \mult  of  azure  waa  pointed 
wltli  lambent  stars,  ranged  one  behind 
the  other,  through  a  long  perspective 
of  infinite  space,  while,  far  beneath 
the  nearest  the  Streamers  of  the  North 


leaped  up  from  horizon  to  senith,  and 
flamed  back,  greeQ,  and  blue,  and  crim- 
son, to  the  horizon  again.  Below,  the 
dwaitf  flrB  were  sllbouetited  In  ellver- 
flllgree  as  the  strange  fires  came  and 
went,  and  the  snow-bound  breadth  of 
river  shimmered  with  many-colored  ra- 
diance wber^  It  Bung  back  the  pulsat- 
ing light.  It  was  weird,  unearthly, 
majestic,  but  only  spoke  of  death,  for 
leagues  of  desolation  rolled  south  t»- 
'Wards  the  open  pnatrle  that  leads  t» 
E!dmoaton— muskeg,  lake,  and  river 
one  plain  of  untrodden  white. 

By-and-by  a  dusky  figure  came 
through  the  scattered  spruce,  and, 
shaking  tbe  snow-dust  from  a  rifle,  en- 
tered tbe  teppee,  saying,  hopelessly, 
"Nothing— not  even  a  timber- wolf — 
there's  no  living  thing  In  this  couotrr 
except  you  and  me,  and  we  won't  be 
alive  very  long." 

"Charlie,"  answered  the  other, 
"there's  only  one  thing  to  do.  We'll 
divide  the  few  last  bandfuls,  and  you 
will  start  for  the  south— you  may  find 
an  Indian  encampment  somewhere  on 
the  way.    You  are  young,  and   there 
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may  be  good  fortune  before  7011.  I 
have  played  my  ganne— atid  loat  It;  but 
there's  uo  use  grumbllug  wbeu  the 
reckon  log  cornea." 

Cbarlle  Clayton  made  no  reply,  bnt 
stared  ont  through  the  opening  with 
longing  eyes  turned  south,  a  fierce 
struggle  going  on  wttbln  bim,  until  he 
flung  the  hide  strip  to,  eaying,  "No- 
there  is  not  one  chance  In  ten,  and  I 
am  weak  lii  senlbnent.  but  It  is  not 
quite  the  thing  as  as  EDgUsbmau  to 
leeve  you  helpless.  We  must  wait  and 
see  what  happens— perhaps  some  H.  B. 
Toyager  may  turn  up  by-and-by." 

"More  likely  some  hungry  timber- 
wolves,"  answered  the  other,  with  a 
mirthless  laugh,  though  when  the  two 
men's  eyes  met  both  were  satisfied. 
Next  Clayton  stretched  himself  on  the 
furs  lu  silent  apathy,  and  heard  the 
Spruce  boughs  crackle  under  the  frost, 
while  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
time  when,  full  of  hope  and  energy. 
be  putered  Uie  praJrle  land.  Theu 
there  was  a  troaen  wheat  crop,  fol- 
lowed by  a  season  of  drought,  and  he 
had  luTested  all  that  was  left  to  him 
In  a  fur-trading  venture  which  led  Mm 
Into  the  North.  What  his  partner 
Morrison's  past  bad  been,  Clayton 
never  knew,  but  he  was  evidently  lued 
to  the  businees— a  fearless,  determined 
man,  cynical  and  self-confldent,  and, 
like  other  wandering  adventurers,  of 
good  education,  too.  The  expedition 
prospered,  even  In  a  region  where  tbe 
free-lance  traders  meet  keen  opposition 
'  from  tbe  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  It  was  with  two  well- 
loaded  dog  sleighs  tbnt  they  set  out 
from  a  little  continental  ui^lsnlon  on 
the  laat  long  stage  to  the  soatb. 
Charlie  remembered  that  morning 
very  vividly,  for  the  grizzled  French- 
man who  dwelt  In  solitude  there  had 
vainly  tried  to  pereuade  them  to  trav- 
erse a  better-known  route. 

Morrison  laughed  at  the  warning. 
and,  referring  to  a  matter  they  had 


discussed  the  nigbt  ibefore.  answered. 
Jestingly,  "This  Is  a  world  of  material 
things,  and  If  you  know  the  causes  you 
can  calculate  the  result— there's  noth- 
ing can  stop  -the  foreseeing  man  If  be 
ha«  tbe  means  In  hand.  The  present 
case  is  an  Instance:  you  believe  our 
Journey  Is  dangerous:  I  have  proved  It 
safe— 80  many  pounds  of  provisions, 
so  many  days'  march,  and  then  we 
strike  the  caribou  on  tbeir  Journey 
south." 

"Tbe  mistake  Is,"  said  the  gray- 
balred  teacher,  "that  you  leave  tbe 
chief  factor  out,  and  some  day  tbe 
neglected  quantity  will  reverse  your 
sure  result,"  and,  with  a  wave  of  his 
mlttened  hand,    Morrison   started   his 

For  two  weeks  all  went  smoothly,  as 
Morrison  bad  Qgured  It  would,  and 
Dban.  as  Vhey  pitctied  ctunp  lo  a  muskeg 
one  evening,  his  snowsboe  caught  In  a 
twig.  He  stumbled  over  It  laughing,  but 
his  face  contracted  when  be  got  up 
again,  and  next  morning  Clayton,  who 
had  harnessed  the  dogs,  found  blm 
sitting  curiously  still  to  tbe  teepee. 

"It  Is  really  too  ridiculous."  he  said. 
"A  tdny  piece  of  birtfli  twig  to  upset  the 
whole  thing  so— but  I  cannot  stand 
upon  my  feet.  A  trifling  sinew  or 
something  has  gone  behind  tbe  knee." 

Tba.t  coninienc«l  the  trouble,  for  they 
'had  to  sacrifice  many  furs  to  make 
room  for  Morrison,  and  even  then  the 
dog  teams  were  taxed  heavily.  Tbe 
snow  was  also  softer,  and  the  days' 
march  dwindled  to  half  what  It  should 
have  been.  Provisions  had  been  cut 
down,  and  now  decreased  rapidly, 
while,  wmh  the  fear  of  sWrvatlon  be- 
fore them,  tbe  Indian  packers  would 
not  wait,  but  hurried  on  towards  the 
south,  promising  to  send  assistance  If 
they  found  food  on  the  way.  Then  the 
dogs  i»erished,  one  by  one,  and  Clayton 
bad  to  hnni  at  the  tnaccK  himself,  until, 
with  bulafew  morsels  of  food  In  hand, 
tbey  lay  that  night  In  tbe  teppee,  ator- 
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Ing  deatb  In  tbe  face.  So  the  long  pan- 
orama of  weary  mafch  and  lonely 
CHmp  rolled  through  the  yonng  man's 
brain  until  the  pain  of  hunger  vanished 
at  tbe  toncb  of  sleep,  while  bis  com- 
panion stared  Into  tbe  firelight  with 
reddened,  bopelees  eyes. 

Abont  this  time  it  happened  that 
Kenneth  Mackenzie,  agent  of  the  all- 
powerful  H.  B.  C,  sat  In  bis  moas- 
canlked  log  bouse  beside  a  glowing 
etove.  Kenneth  was  grim  of  aspect, 
with  eyes  wblcb  the  Indians  feared, 
and  a  power  of  caustic  language  that 
bid  a  kindly  heart  His  business  was 
to  purchase  peltries  for  powder,  tobac- 
co and  tea,  and,  when  possible,  to  edge 
out  intruders  from  tbe  preserves  of  the 
Hudson  Bay.  The  room  glowed  with 
warmtb  and  comfort,  there-were  books 
as  well  as  guns  npon  the  wall,  while 
outside  tbe  spruce  firs  were  apllttiug 
In  tbe  Intense  frost.  Presently  there 
rose  a  howl  from  the  sleigh  dogs,  fol- 
lowed by  a  guttural  Indian  about,  and 
some  one  pounded  on  the  door  while 
the  agent  rose  to  his  feet.  When  he 
threw  It  open  an  object  that  resembled 
a  Polar  bear,  so  thick  were  the  caribou 
wrappings  powdered  with  dusty  snow. 
stumbled  across  the  threshold,  nnd 
stood  there  gasping  for  breath,  for  tbe 
shock  of  entering  a  heated  room,  fresh 
from  lie  NorUhland  frost,  tries  the 
strength  of  tbe  strongest  man. 

Then,  shaking  off  the  wrappings,  the 
object  resolved  Itself  Into  a  half- 
starved  Dogrib  Indian,  holding  a  strip 
of  bircb  bark  In  bis  mittened  band. 
,  This,  he  said,  was  a  letter  of  much  Im- 
portance, and,  true  to  his  peddling  na- 
ture, demanded  sundry  pounds  of  ten 
before  iie  gave  It  up.  But  tlie  a^ent 
was  also  a  trader,  and  a  Scotchman, 
too.  and  with  native  diplomacy  desired 
to  read  It  first.  At  last  tbe  IxirgaEn 
was  settled,  and  the  hungry  Dogrib 
banded  tbe  strip  across  with  details. 
how  It  had  been  given  him  by  two  In- 
dian packers  on  tbe  march. 


Kenneth  read  It  hurriedly,  tben. 
wrinkling  his  brows,  said,  half  aloud. 
"Morrison  crippled  an'  stalrvln'— 'weeL 
be  baa  found  it  dangerous  to  meddle 
with  this  trade.  SUll,  It's  no  tbe  thiDg 
for  a  Christian  man  to  let  anotber 
starve.  Malcom'e  at  the  Garou  Lake, 
Bbu  Claire  at  Juniper  Camp;  It's  a  ealr 
an'  wearisome  Journey,  but  I  must  go 
myself.  Pierre,  ye'll  feed  this  Doerlb. 
an'  keep  him  aff  the  store." 

Half  an  hour  laiter,  with  a  double 
team  of  pack  dogs  tugging  at  tbe  sleigh 
and  the  white  dust  whirling  behind, 
Kenneth  sw^t  down  the  Incline  oat 
of  Sapin  Rouge.  When  presently  be 
cried  the  hauling  cry.  and  a  long  bowl 
went  up,  a  group  of  drowsy  Indians 
grunted  as  they  stared  out  of  toelr 
teppee  at  tbe  muffled  whitened  flgun; 
and  the  line  of  panting  dogs  which 
raced  past  them  out  of  tbe  night  and 
vanished  into  tbe  snow.  They  were 
born  In  tbe  northland,  but  there  were 
few  among  them  who  could  travel 
faster  or  farther  than  the  keeper  of  the 
post.  On  the  level  the  snow  was  loos- 
er, or  the  way  cumbered  by  fallen 
trunks  nnd  dwarf  Junipers  ea  tbey 
traversed  a  frozen  muskeg,  and  here 
Kenneth  sank  to  the  knee  of  bis  moc- 
coalofl,  for  the  enow-shoes  were  of  no 

But  he  had  learned  tbe  full  meaning 
of  starvation  In  tbe  white  wilderness, 
Eo  he  floundered  panting  beside  the 
team,  running  a  race  wioh  hunger  for 
a  rival's  life.  Then  they  slid  out  on 
the  levels  of  a  great  lone  iake,  with  the 
polar  fires  flickering  before  them  as 
they  pressed  on  towards  the  north,  nn- 
Ull  the  late  dawn  dimmed  tbe  starlight, 
and  the  low  red  sun  appeared.  At  this 
Kenneth  baited  on  a  spruce-clad  Isle 
to  boll  a  can  of  green  tea,  and  tbe  dogs 
fought  over  the  white  fish,  while  be 
muncbed  a  balf-thawn  strip  of  dried 
caribou;  then  be  started  again  with 
the  snow-shoes  across  a  shimmering 
expanse  which  was  wind-rtbbed  and 
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rongb.  All  day  ttie  march  was  heavy, 
for  tbeir  path  wound  tbrougb  scattered 
groyes  of  btrcbee,  aad  atraggllng  twist- 
ed iwruce,  where  rott«n  branches 
fouled  the  snow-shoes,  and  ripping, 
ctackllng  undergrowth  had  no  be  strug- 
gled tbrougb.  At  dnak  man  and  dogs 
lay  buddled  togetber  In  a  scooped  out 
trencb  %l  snow,  until  tbe  moonUgbt 
sllTered  tbe  branches,  and  It  was  time 
to  start  again. 

Tben  tbey  struck  the  frozen  river,  a 
smooth  and  white  highway,  and  Ken- 
neth settled  down  to  the  swinging 
gaH  which  breaks  the  heart  of  a  novice 
In  one  abort  hour,  though  the  man  who 
Is  used  to  the  birch-bow  shoe  may 
travel  by  It  nearly  fifty  toites  Id  a  day. 
There  was  no  sound  ro  break  the  si- 
lence save  the  "whlsh"  of  the  runners 
and  the  panting  of  tbe  d<^a  while  tbelr 
breath  uung  a  moment  like  steam  In 
tbe  air,  tben  turned  to  Ice  on  the  fur, 
and  a  bitter  wind  followed  voiceless 
b^lnd  them,  lifting  tue  silvery  crys- 
tals which  whirled  In  the  wake  of  the 
sleigh.  Here  and  there  the  breast  of 
the  river  was  seamed  by  two  parallel 
lines  and  the  uneven  print  of  snow- 
shoes,  and  Kenneth  read  the  meaning 
of  tbe  latter  plainly,  while  twice,  as 
they  passed  tbe  deau-plcked  bones  of 
a  dog,  the  long  wblp  crackled  like  a 
pistol  shot,  and  the  pace  grew  faster. 

Then,  with  a  howl  of  fierce  encour- 
agement In  a  mixed-up  dlalecrt  of  Eng- 
lish and  Indian  and  French,  he  drove 
bis  teatn  at  the  slippery  bank,  and, 
floundering  and  plunging,  tbey  hauled 
the  sleigh  op  the  slope,  to  cut  off  a 
great  bend  to  the  east.  But  ere  tbey 
reached  the  first  plateau  of  a  Juniper- 
sprinkled  rise,  the  wind  had  freshened 
steadily,  and  plodding  on,  still  climb- 
ing. It  wrapped  them  round  with  a 
cloud  of  Impalpable  dust,  that  weighed 
down  the  wrappings  and  clogged  tbe 
polished  runners  as  fine  sand  would 
have  done.  At  this  Kenneth  grew  anx- 
ious, for  no  man  could  face  tliat  snow- 


laden  rush  of  north  wind  for  more 
than  a  few  hours'  time,  while  there 
was  nothing  larger  than  a  Juniper  for 
sereral  leagues  ahead.  Then  be  knew 
that  be  must  fight  for  bis  own  life  as 
well  as  another  man's,  and  struggled 
with  the  temptation  to  lighten  the 
heavy  sleigh.  But  the  H.  B.  C.  agent 
came  of  a  stubborn  race,  and,  setting 
his  teeth,  determined  If  ever  he 
reached  tbe  starring  camp  be  would 
bring  It  full  relief. 

So,  hour  by  hour,  they  fougbt  tibelr 
way  bo  tbe  north,  until,  br^thless,  half- 
blinded,  and  llmplDg,  Kenneth  blun- 
dered across  the  sumn^t  of  a  dividing 
ridge,  beyond  which  a  long  slope  of 
smooth-packed  enow  led  down  to  tbe 
river  beneath.  Tbe  dogs  saw  the  belt 
of  spruce  firs  far  away  below,  and 
knew  tbere  was  shelter  there;  so,  when 
tbe  sleigh  shot  forward,  Kenneth  flung 
himself  dowD  on  the  load.  The  whirr 
of  the  runners  grew  sharper,  the 
scream  of  wind  increased,  and  tbe 
birch  frame  rocked  and  trembled  as 
the  Junipers  msbed  by.  Tben  the  dogs 
were  running  tbeir  hardest  to  keep  tbe 
traces  clear,  white  smoke  whirling 
about  them,  and  a  confused  powdery 
smother  streaming  away  behind  like 
the  wash  of  a  propeller.  Staring  ahead 
through  the  stinging  drift  Kenneth  saw 
a  steep  drop  draw  near,  and  fancied  he 
caught  a  glimmering  among  the 
spruce:  then  tbe  sleigh  leaped  forward 
on  the  beels  of  the  team,  and  slipping 
out  the  clevis  he  cast  tbe  traces  free. 
Next  moment  the  doga  were  far  be- 
hind, though  tbey  were  doing  their 
best,  and,  witb  one  leg  ploughing  a 
furrow  In  the  enow,  he  strove  to  keep 
tbe  birch  frame  fairly  on  end  down  the 
slope.  There  followed  a  space  of  giddy 
rocking,  a  breathless  lurching  rush, 
something  Qashed  among  the  trees, 
and  a  detonation  fall,  scarcely  beard, 
on  bis  ears,  as  man  and  sleigh  came 
down,  mixed  up  together  upon  a 
level  of  snow.     Then  the  dogs  raced 
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paet  blm.  barUag  rrantlcallj,  and 
wbeu  he  bad  scraped  Ibe  powder  from 
bbi  «yee,  be  saw  tbe  flJcker  of  a  fire 
abead.  Freseotlr  a  falut  voice  hailed 
bttn.  and  a  man  came  etaggeriog  for- 
ward from  a  hide  teppee. 

"I'm  very  gbid  I  found  ye,"  Kenneth 
said,  holding  out  a  mlttened  hand;  and 
when  Charlie  Clayton  gripped  it  bU 
voice  was  barsb  and  drj.  as  be  an- 
swered: 

"Yon  did  not  come  an  hour  too  soon 
—we  have  been  eating  muak-oz-hlde. 
Thank  Heaven  you  brought  food  wKb 
you — we  could  not  have  held  out  an- 
other day." 

"Weel,  I've  plenty  for  ye."  was  the 
brief  reply;  though  Kenneth,  after 
crawling  Into  the  tent,  where  he 
stirred  tbe  smoiddeHng  Are  and  filled 
a  cooking-pot  with  snow,  coughed 
several  times  huskily  as  hla  glance 
fell  on  the  haggard  faces  and  wolfish 
eyes  of  the  men  Inside.  Soon  an 
abundant  meal  was  ready,  and  when 
tbe  two  had  eaton  ravenously  be  flung 
tbe  rest  away,  saying.  "That's  enough 
for  the  present,  ye'll  get  nae  mair  for 
a  while.  How  can  ye  thank  me7— 
we'll  talk  of  that  tomorrow.  I've 
made  a  wearisome  Journey,  an'  It's 
sleep  I  need  tbe  noo." 

Clayton  never  forgot  the  del J clous 
sense  of  returning  warmth  and  life 
which  cr^t  through  hlra  as  he  lay 
down  thankfully,  and  when  be  opened 
bis  eyes  once  more  hhe  red  sun  was  In 
tbe  sky.  and  their  visitor  busy  over 
tbe  fire  again.  Then  there  followed 
another  meal,  during  Tvbloh  the  agent 
watched  them  approvingly,  and  after- 
wards made  them  tell  tbe  story  oC  tbelr 
Journey.  Morrison  did  so.  and  con- 
cluded: 

"So.  except  for  tbe  little  birch 
branch  that  fouled  my  snow-shoe,  we 
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would  have  had  the  pick  of  tbe  buyers 
for  a  oo»Uy  k>ad  of  furs." 

Kenneth  listened  grimly,  and,  when 
It  was  flnlahed.  said: 

"It's  aye  tbe  uoforeaeen  trifle  that 
spoils  the  cleverest  plan,  though  ye'U 
learn  In  due  time  there  are  nae  acci- 
dents. It's  111  to  drive  bard  bargalna 
wHh  Btalrvln'  men,  but  noo  ye  are  fed 
and  rested,  ye'll  lleteir  to  what  I  say. 
I'll  give  ye  fresh  provisions  an'  lend 
ye  a  hauling  team;  the  furs  that  are 
left  ye  can  keep  as  weel — ye  won  them 
ba>rd  enough— on  Morrison's  promise 
he'll  no  come  back  here  again." 

The  free-lance  trader's  face  was 
grave  as  he  answered: 

"You  can  call  It  a  deal.  Tbis  trip 
baa  taught  me  several  things,  and  baa 
opened  my  eyes  to  a  bigger  mistake  1 
made.  It  happened  a  long  time  ago, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  furs,  so  I'm 
going  hack  to  the  old  country,  and 
Charlie.  I  think,  baa  bad  enough  of 
1Mb  land  to  last  tbe  re«t  of  bis  life." 

Clayton  nodded  approval,  and  tbas 
tbe  bargain  was  made. 

On  tbe  following  day  they  started 
back  to  Kenneth's  post,  and  the  latter 
proved  as  good  as  bis  word,  for  with 
a  freah  team  and  provisions  they  safe- 
ly reached  the  south.  After  several 
vicissitudes  Olayton  foundbimself  com- 
fortably established  in  Brandon  Town, 
and  tbe  last  letter  be  received  from  his 
former  partner  In  England  concluded 
significantly:  "So  you  see  It  Is  fooltsta 
to  be  over-certain  of  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  do.  and  the  little  twig  that  near- 
ly brought  starvation  helped  me  to 
stralgbtea  a  trouble  wliicb  had  set  a 
mark  on  my  life.  And  now.  when  all 
goes  well  again,  I  know  that  lonely 
Frenchman  was  a   much  wteer   man 

Harold  BIndlow. 
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As  the  Afrikander  Bond  la  b;  far  the 
most  powerful  organisation  Id  tbe 
Cape  Colony,  It  Is  well  that  somethluf; 
sboold  be  known  as  to  Its  origin,  ca- 
reer, and  aims.. 

First,  as  to  the  meanlDg  of  tbe  word 
"Afrikander"  ("Bond"  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  English  word  "bond" 
meaning  "union").  A  great  deal  of 
misconception  prevails  here.  For  In- 
stance, tbe  Rev.  Cliarles  PblllipB.  In  a 
morning  paper  of  the  Sth  Inst,  sajs 
the  word  "Afrikander"  Is  always  used 
In  the  mouQi  of  a  Boer  to  mean  a 
Uotehman. 

The  opinion  expresscB  a  fallacy, 
which  has  become  very  prevalent  and 
bas  done  much  barm.  Unlnfonued 
people  and  pe^le  who  beg  tbe  question 
assert  tbst  "Afrikander"  means 
"Dutch."  and  then,  to  prove  what  tbey 
nnjostlilably  assume,  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  "Africa  for  tbe  Afrikan- 
ders" means  "Africa  for  the  Dutch." 
There  is  no  trutu  in  tbe  assertion  that 
"Afrikander"  means  "Dutch."  The 
only  legitimate  meaning  of  the  word  Is 
that  wblch  the  people  who  coined  It 
attach  to  It.  It  has.  and  has  always 
had,  only  one  meaning  lu  tbe  "Taal" 
'(the  Dutch  language  of  South  Africa), 
and  tbat  Is  tbe  exact  equivalent  of  the 
English  expression  "South  African." 
It  means,  and  bas  always  meant,  tbe 
person  who  Is  born  In  South  Africa, 
of  whatever  parentage.  Many  nou- 
Dittch  bom  and  reared  In  South  Africa 
refuse  to  describe  themselves  as  Afri- 
kanders, simply  because  tbe  word  Is 
Dutch,  and  thus,  in  many  minds,  "Af- 
rikander" bas  come  to  signify  a  Dutch- 
man. But  tbe  people  who  coined  tbe 
word  and  use  it  in  their  own  language 
never  so  resbrlct  Its  meaning.  "Afri- 
kander" and  "South  African"  are  pre- 
cisely synonymous  terms.    Just  as  tbe 
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people  of  Canada  call  themselves  "Ca- 
nadians" and  the  people  of  Australia 
call  themselves  "Australians,"  so  the 
Dutch  of  South  Africa  call  themselves 
end  oill  other  South  Africans  "Afrikan- 
ders." In  their  minds  It  has  no  racial 
slgnlflcanee.  How  is  a  Dutchman  who 
cannot  speak  English  to  use  or  pro- 
nounce or  understand  the  words 
"South  African?'  He  merely  usee  bis 
own  language  to  express  tbe  same 
idea.  I  am  inclined  to  think  tbat  tbe 
distinctive  and  telling  word  "Afrikan- 
der" will  eventually  carry  the  day  as 
against  the  cumbersome  "South  Af- 
rlcsn."  (Before  the  Said  tbe  leading 
articles  In  the  Cape  Times  on  tbe  bat- 
tle^lp  which  the  Oape  was  to  contrib- 
ute to  tbe  British  navy  were  always 
about  "H.  M.  S.  Afrikander.")  Tbe 
literal  translation  of  "De  Afrikander 
Bond"  is  a  phrase  which  now  bas  an- 
other connotation— "Tbe  South  African 
League." 

Nww,  OS  to  nhe  origin  of  tbe  Bond. 
In  1880  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  ex- 
cepting tbe  Orange  Free  State,  was  be- 
ing dragooned  by  the  Imperial  author- 
ities. In  1878  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had 
dismissed  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John 
Molteno,  the  then  Premier,  and  had 
put  bis  nominee,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Goraon)  Sprigg,  in  his  place,  maintain- 
ing him  In  that  position,  by  means  of 
his  induence  and  patronage  until  bis 
recall  to  England  In  1881.  when  Mr. 
Sprlgg  was  at  once  turned  out.  In  the 
Transvaal  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  the  Al- 
fred Mlluer  of  that  day,  and  lu  Natal, 
Sir  George  CoUey,  were  ruling  auto- 
cratically; and  the  Free  State  saw  that 
Its  existence  was  In  danger  under  the 
Federation  Scheime  which  was  being 
forced  upon  the  whole  country.  The 
Dutch  in  the  first  place  conceived  that 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to  sub]u- 
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gate  tliem,  and,  in  -tbe  next,  tbat  all 
representative  Institutions  were  prac- 
tically abolished.  Wltb  that  flne  love 
for  set  f -govern  men  t,  bo  splendidly 
characteristic  of  a  strong,  brave  and 
tree  people,  they  detennlDed  to  organ- 
ise throughoot  South  Africa  to  protect 
their  rlghls  and  to  prevent  their  threat- 
ened subjugation.  The  three  men  who 
founded  the  Bond  were  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
du  Tolt,  of  the  Cape  Colony,  one  of  the 
very  few  Datc4i  who  are  now  pro- 
Bbodea,  Mr.  Borckenhogen,  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  Express,  the  leading  paper  of 
Bloemfoateiii,  now  dead,  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
BeltE,  now  State  Secretary  of  the 
Transvaal,  but  then  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Free  State.  In  Its  origin  the  Bond 
was  In  no  sense  aggressive,  and  was 
purely  defensive.  Its  Immediate  alms 
were,  the  restoration  of  really  respon- 
sible government  in  the  Colony  (which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  made  a  farce  of), 
the  restoration  of  the  Independence  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Free  State.  Steps  were  taken  to 
form  branches  throughout  South  Af- 
rica, and  the  organization  might  have 
become  powerful.  But  In  1881  the 
restoration  of  the  Transvaal,  the  tacit 
abandonment  of  any  designs  upon  the 
Free  State,  and  the  ousting  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's nominee  fPMn  the  premiership 
oif  the  Cape  Colony,  proved  that  the 
threatened  danger  had  been  passed, 
that  England  after  all  meant  to  deal 
Justly,  and  that  there  need  be  no  fur- 
ther fear  of  military  rule. 

The  consequence  was  (and  this  fact 
should  be  noted  to-day)  tlhat,  the  rai«m 
d'etre  of  the  Bond  being  gone.  It  rapid- 
ly became  defunct  in  the  two  republics. 
In  the  Colony  the  same  fate  might 
have  overtaken  It  but  for  the  exertions 
of  two  or  three  energetic  and  capable 
men.  cb1ef<  amoag  them  at  flrst  being 
the  Rev.  S.  J.  da  Toit,  until  there  came 
to  the  front  the  astutest  politlcias  tbait 
South  Africa  has  yet  produced  (If  we 


except  Mr.  Kruger).  I  refer  to  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hofmeyr,  who,  1  suppose,  has  done 
moro  good  for  England  hi  South  Afri- 
ca Qian  any  other  man  alive. 

At  tills  time,  a  few  fltm^Uug  fann- 
ers' protection  societies  existed  In  the 
Western  Province  of  the  Colony.  Tb^ 
had  been  formed  mainly  to  protect  the 
wine  and  grain  farmers,  but  bad  not 
much  Tftallty  or  cohesion,  and  only  a 
small  roll  of  momtwrshlp.  Mr.  Hof- 
meyr grasped  the  sltoation  with  the 
statesman's  Instinct  The  Bond  was 
still  In  its  Infancy,  and  was  by  no 
means  lusty;  but  he  saw  In  It  the 
nucleus  of  an  organisation  which 
might  be  a  great  political  power  for 
achieving  those  ends  and  other  similar 
ends  that  bad  been  Uie  object  of  the 
farmers'  protection  societies,  and 
wlilch  might  wake  the  whole  country 
up  to  take  an  a>cUve  interest  In  politi- 
cal matters.  The  farmers'  aasodations 
of  the  Western  Province  amalgamated 
wltb  the  Bond  branches  of  the  Eastern 
Province  ((.  e.,  the  wine  and  grain 
farmers  united  with  the  large  pastoral 
farmers)  and  that  groat  movement 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  so  bene- 
ficial to  South  Africa,  began  in  real 
earnest  This  was  the  real  beginning 
and  fotiDdaUon  of  the  Afrikander 
Bond.  The  original  idea  of  the  first 
movers  had  been  achieved  by  the  ret- 
rocession of  the  Transvaal  and  the  res- 
toration of  true  responsible  govern- 
ment at  the  Cape.  From  that  time 
forward  the  Afrikander  Bond  has  been 
simplyalocal  poUtlcaiaesodatioa strict- 
ly confined  to  the  Colony,  composed  of 
the  conservative  and  country  eleouente. 
and  without  racial  significance. 

In  1881,  in  the  first  session  after  the 
recall  of  Sir  Bortie  Frore,  Mr.  Sprigg, 
whose  native  policy  bad  been  disas- 
trous, was  ousted  from  the  Premier- 
ship, and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Thomas  Scaa- 
len  became  Premier,  but  as  yet  the 
Bond  was  not  of  much  force.  When 
tbe  Bond  became  strong  enough  to  turn 
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tbe  scale  In  the  Lower  Honse,  the  re- 
sult was  that  Mr.  Scanlen  was  ousted 
from  Qie  Premlerablp,  being  succeeded 
by  that  brilliant  Irishman,  Mr.  (later 
BIr)  Thomas  Dpln^ton,  who  was  the 
first  Fremler  put  In  by  the  Bond.  Since 
that  time  the  Bond  has  put  In  every 
Premier,  and  largely  controlled  every 
Cabinet.  When  Sir  Thomas  Uplngtoa 
resigned  the  Premfership  and  became 
Attorney-General,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  Cabinet  colleague,  Sir  Gordon 
Sprlgg.  and  when  Sir  Gordon  Spiigg 
was  ousted,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  was  asked 
by  tbe  Governcr  to  form  a  Cabinet,  he 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  went  to  the  Bond  and 
asked  them  to  "give  hJm  a  chance." 
Mr.  Hofineyr,  o<n  bettalf  oF  tbe 
Bond,  made  bdm  preimler.  He  be- 
came the  moet  powerful  and  popular 
Premier  the  Colony  has  ever  had  and 
was  beloved  and  trusted  by  tbe  Dutch 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  largely 
backed  by  tbe  Engtlab.  He  kept  his 
power  by  taxing  Imported  grain  and 
refusing  to  tax  Cape  brandy  (as  a  guid 
pro  gtfo  keeping  dlaoMnds  untaxed). 
but  bis  Premiership  was  chiefly  cbnr- 
acterlzed  by  an  outrageously  repres- 
sive policy  towards  tbe  native. 

In  this  Bond  Cabinet,  of  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  Premier,  were  also  Mr.  J. 
Rose  Innes,  Mr.  Saner,  and  Mr.  Merrl- 
man.  and  later  Mr.  Frost.  Sir  Gordou 
Sprlgg  and  Mr.  Schrelner.  Then  the 
Raid  and  the  betrayal  ot  the  Dutch 
occurred.  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and  the  Bond 
withdrew  their  support  from  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  he  ceased  to  be  Premier. 
Sir  Gordon  Sprlgg  succeeded  him,  hav- 
ing as  colleagues  Sir  James  Slvewrlght, 
Dr.  Smartt.  and  Mr.  Graham.  iJp  to 
and  after  tbe  last  general  election,  the 
Lower  House  had  (I  think)  only  scven- 
ty-slx  members,  out  of  which  the  Bond 
have  never  had  more  than  about  one- 
third.  The  remaining  two-thirds  were 
divided  Into  about  two  equal  parts, 
each  angling  for  the  support  of  the 
solid  other  on«<h1rd  under  Mr.  Bofmeyr. 
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Thus  the  Bond  has  practically  ruled 
the  House  ever  since  the  Premiership 
of  Sir  Thomas  Uplngton.  But  It  must 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moonent  that 
membership  In  the  Bond  Is  or  was 
confined  to  Dutchmen.  For  Instance, 
Dr.  Smartt.  an  Irlsbtoan.  who  became 
converted  Into  a  violent  Jingo  at  the 
time  oif  tihe  Raid,  wns  a  member,  and 
was  returned  by  the  Bond  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  so  with  other  members  who 
had  not  a  drop  of  Dntch  blood  In  their 
veins.  Nor  must  It  be  supposed  that 
the  Bond  put  In  Ministries  composed 
of  Dutchmen  or  even  of  Bondsmen. 
They  did  the  very  opposite;  they  put 
In  Englishmen  whether  Bondsmen  or 
not.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  names 
of  members  of  Bond-directed  Minis- 
tries to  see  this.  For  Instance,  Rhodes. 
SpFigg,  give  Wright,  Smartt,  Uplngton, 
Frost,  Merrlman,  Pearson,  who  are 
all  British  bom,  as  well  as  others  who 
are  of  British  descent,  yet  South  Af- 
rican bom.  The  Bond  has  not  b?eu 
Anti-English,  but  baa  rather  been  ani- 
mated by  an  earnest  desire  to  co-oper- 
ate with  and  be  guided  by  BngHsh- 
men. 

At  the  Jaat  general  election  the  Bond 
put  forth  Its  full  strength,  and,  aided 
by  tbe  Kaffirs  and  the  real  I/ibernU, 
succeeded  In  retumlug  an  actual  ma- 
jority of  tbe  House.  W'hat  ttield  the 
Dutch  and  the  natives  and  the  true 
Liberals  among  the  non-Dutch  together 
was  the  desire  to  preserve  peace 
There  was  a  further  Inducement  for 
the  Kaffir  and  tbe  Kaffir's  friends  to 
make  CMumon  cause  with  tbe  Dutch- 
man in  tbe  fact  that  Mr.  lUiodes  and  the 
League  and  the  so-called  "Progres- 
sives" endeavored  to  keep  all  the 
friends  of  the  Kaffir  out  of  Parllameut. 
Such  friends  of  the  natives  as  are  In 
Parliament  were.  In  any  case,  aldej 
by  the  Dutch  and  fought  by  Mr. 
Rhodes,  who  still  pursues  his  old  and 
Inhuman  policy  towards  the  natives. 

Mr.    Schrelner    becaime    Premier  on 
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tbe  Duteb  and  Dattve  rote  irdth  tbe 
ftid  (tt  Is  not  mucb)  of  tbe  really-ad- 
ranced  and  thougbrtful  section  at  ibo 
Don-I>uteb  papulation.  Tbe  Redistri- 
bution Bill  left  matters  miicb  as  tbey 
were  (each  side,  1  titlnk.  getting 
elffbt  new  seats),  but  cbe  unseating  of 
"Progressive"  pro-Rbodes  members  on 
appeal  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  Increased 
Mr.  Sctareiner's  majority  to  elgbt  solid 
In  a  bouse  of  ninety-two. 

Tbe  preeent  Ministry,  like  Its  prede- 
cessors, holds  office  under  tbe  sgis  of 
tbe  Bond,  but  Mr.  Scbrelner,  Mr.  San- 
er, Mr.Merrlman  and  Mr.  Solomon  are 
not,  and  never  bave  been,  members  of 
the  Bond.  In  Mr.  Sauer,  Mr.  Solomon 
and  Mr.  Merrlman  It  contains  three  of 
tbe  most  loved  and  trusted  champions 
of  native  rights— all  returned  to  Par- 
liament by  tbe  aid  of  tbe  Bond. 

And  lastly,  this  Bond  Ministry  bas 

Tt*  Bi>uk*r. 


fortified  Slmonatowu,  given  £30,000  a 
year  to  tbe  British  fleet  (on  exftmple 
wblcb,  I  tblnh,  no  other  colour  baa 
followed);  and  Mr.  Theron.  tbe  tfbair- 
man  of  tbe  Bond  (who  Is  &1bo  cholrmtin 
of  committees  of  tbe  House),  together 
with  Mr.  Sauer,  have  done  mor.^  for 
the  cause  of  education  than  an?  i>iher 
two  public  men  In  South  Africa.  Only 
those  wbo  live  in  South  Africa,  and 
can  look  calmly  and  without  bliis  at 
the  Bond  and  Its  work  cam  futlj-  real- 
ize In  die  'humenee  good  H  bas  done  for 
Soutb  Africa  and  for  ELngland  In 
Soutb  Africa.  Tbe  English  historian 
of  tbe  future  will,  I  believe,  se^  in  that 
astute,  balanced,  and  determined 
Dutchman,  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  a  greater 
and  more  beoedccnt  Imperial  Influence 
than  even  that  brilliant  French  ITe- 
mier  of  Canada,  Sir  Wllfrel  Lnnrler. 
j9.  0,  CrtmviTiQht  Schreliier. 


IN  THE  ALPS  OF  DAUPHINE. 


A  few  hours'  railway  Journey  from 
Lyons  or  Geneva  lies  an  Alpfne  dis- 
trict which  is,  as  yet,  little  frequented 
by  tbe  English  tonrlst.  Thirty  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  single  high-road 
through  the  mountains  of  Oisans.  n 
mule  tracli  was  the  only  line  of  com- 
munication between  Grenoble  and 
Briangon,  and  a  mule  tracic  atone  led 
to  the  great  Mont-Cenis  road,  over 
which,  from  time  Immemorial,  tihe  cara- 
vans bad  passed  between  Frajicc  and 
Italy— pilgrims  and  armies,  noble  lord. 
churchman  and  merchant— leaving  the 
savage  valleys  to  tbe  south  undis- 
turbed. The  middle  ages  toolc  small 
stock  of  tbe  beauties  of  Nature;  their 
attention  was  absorbed  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Journey,  difficulties  wblcb 
they  never  would  bave  Incurred  with- 
out good  reason,  and  wblcb  were.  In 


tbelr  eyes,  no  fit  subject  for  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  not  until  people  are  well 
assured  that  their  comfortable  train  or 
coach  will  bring  them  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  that  tbey  have  leisure 
to  strew  the  summit  with  sardine 
boxes  and  empty  bottles.  And  yet. 
curiously  enough.  Ideas  had  penetrated 
even  where  few  travellers  could  come, 
and  the  arm  of  the  church  had  been 
long  enough  to  chastise  them.  Every 
breath  of  the  Reformation  carried  a 
seed  Into  the  mountains  of  tbe  Dau- 
phin6;  the  roclcs  and  snows  bore  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  heretics  which  was  more 
than  once  harvested,  but  never  with 
complete  success,  and,  in  spite  of  such 
dissuasive  arguments  as  Bre,  starva- 
tion, or  a  thousand  feet  of  predplce, 
the  wise  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try lived  on  to  find  a  Otter  moment  for 
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expression  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
iDthm.  Two  jcoTB  ago  Pre^deut 
Fa^re,  with  tnncb  SoutialiiuK  of 
trumpets.  uDrelled,  In  the  streets  of 
Grenoble,  a  monument  commemorat- 
ing the  courage  of  Its  citizens  In  1788; 
but  the  citizens  of  the  great  peaks 
forty  miles  away,  the  shepherds  and 
hunters,  "whose  bones  lie  scattered  on 
the  Alpine  mountains  cold,"  share  with 
their  Pledmonteee  brothers  a  nobler 
epltaidi  <tlwn  any  'Qiat  can  tte  read  In 
the  streets  of  Grenoble. 

Ton  can  approach  the  country—but 
no!  let  tbat  remain  a  secret  aaf^ 
guarded  by  Intricate  French  railway 
gnides.  Suffice  It  to  say  tbat  you  can 
appniach  the  country,  and  that,  wheu 
yon  have  forced  your  way  Into  it.  yon 
will  find  yourself  In  a  land  unparal- 
leled for  wIldnesB  and  beauty.  The 
Inns  are  Indifferent — let  me  Bit  (mce  die- 
courage  fathers  of  ramlUes— the  roads 
few,  the  food  bad,  but  liie  narrow  val- 
leys are  Inhabited  by  the  moat  amiable 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  peaks 
above  them  are  a  very  paradise  to  the 
climber  and  the  lover  of  scenery.  The 
tiny  gray  stone  villages  lie  nestled 
down  by  the  edge  of  glacier  streams; 
It  is  as  bhougb  there  were  some  vital 
connection  between  river  end  hamlet, 
for  ae  you  folkiw  up  the  course  of  the 
valley,  and  the  stream  beside  you 
grows  sninller  and  rockier,  so  also  the 
vll>ag«s  dwindle  and  decay  until,  when 
you  oome  within  sight  of  ttie  glacier 
source,  only  a  few  tottering  buts  re- 
main, the  summer  habitation  of  a 
handful  of  shepherds.  Or  If  the  val- 
ley be  wider,  you  may  see  a  half  dozen 
6(  church  spires,  with  their  attendant 
cluster  of  gray  roofs,  scattered  up  the 
hillside  to  the  topmost  edge  of  the 
scanty  pasturage,  amidst  fields  that 
would  be  oomie  If  they  did  not  imply 
a  pitiful  expenditure  of  human  labor. 
Thb  microscopic  patches  of  thin,  poor 
barley  which  are  sown  and  garnered 
where  you  would  think  no  barley  wouid 
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grow;  the  steep  gross  fields,  where  the 
hay  la  never  ready  for  the  scythe  be- 
foie  September,  and  sometimes  needs 
two  or  three  summers  before  It  can 
reecfi  a  rcBsenable  height;  the  aabbled 
paths,  half  torrent  and  half  road.  In 
which  men  and  mules  climb  endlessly 
to  fetch  the  netted  bnndles  of  hay  and 
bring  them  safely  home  Into  the  val- 
ley—these are  the  conditions  under 
which  agriculture  Is  conducted.  Nay, 
more;  sometimes  the  mule  brings  up 
the  whole  field  on  Its  back,  for  It  not 
Infrequently  happens  that  the  winter 
enow  and  rain  will  wash  all  the  earth 
away  from  some  unfavored  slope, 
leaving  the  bare  stone  for  next  yearns 
cr(v.  and  It  must  be  carried  baek  Id 
sacks  lest  the  value  of  the  "estate" 
should  be  Impaired.  La  propriitil  the 
word  sits  ever  proudly  on  the  peasant's 
lips  when  he  speaks  of  his  heritage  of 
stones.  Life  Is  bard;  you  hear  It  on 
every  band.  Every  one  who  talks  to 
you  shakes  his  sunbrowned  bead  and 
says:  "Ah  oul!  c'est  que  la  vie  est 
dure  lei!"  You  need  no  such  assurance 
from  the  women;  one  glance  at  the 
vrrinbled  faces  and  the  bent  tiactcs  of 
the  middle-aged,  the  young  even,  is 
enough  to  tell  of  the  bitter  toll,  the 
scarce  food,  and  the  many  children. 
For  It  Is  a  land  of  large  fsjnilies,  this 
steep  mountain  country.  Four  sons 
and  the  necessary  complement  of 
daughters  is  no  unusual  household.  I 
know  a  guide  who  has  brought  up 
thirteen  children,  on  gentians  and  edel- 
weiss presumably,  for  there  seemed  to 
be  Uttle  else  available. 

Little  but  flowers,  and  If  the  popula- 
tion of  Oisans  and  the  Maurlenne  could 
subsist  on  flowers,  they  would  feast 
like  princes,  a.  other  of  the  sweet  con- 
tradictions of  the  land  being  that  It  Is 
the  most  prolific  In  flowers  of  all  the 
Alps.  The  corn  may  be  thin  and  the 
grass  short,  but  every  field  Is  clothed 
In  a  coat  of  many  colors.  Lilies  and 
tsll  white  anemones,  asters,  csmpan- 
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alas,  moDkflhood,  and  tbe  yellow  gen- 
tiao  alutea;  amice,  purple  willow  berb, 
snd  white  foxglove— there  Is  no  end  to 
tbelr  gtoriee.  Edelweka  grows  like 
daisies  on  the  higher  Blope«.  daphne 
and  rbododeoaron  cover  the  upper  val- 
leys, and  the  rock  and  patches  of  grass 
below  the  gladera  are  bright  wllfli 
every  variety  of  silene,  dryas,  and  an- 
drosace.  I  have  found  tbe  JZanunciiItM 
fflacialii  12,000  feet  up,  and  a  golden , 
lichen  on  the  very  top  ot  the  Melje. 
Tbe  wonder  Is  that  they  have  time  to 
grow  and  flower  and  ripen.  In  Octo- 
ber, often  Indeed  In  September,  the 
snow  falle  la  the  valleys;  In  April  it 
baa  not  vanished;  even  In  May  or  June 
there  are  occasional  fail's  on  the  top  of 
the  Brlancon  road,  and  the  higher  pass 
Into  tbe  Maurlenne  U  Bometlmes  thick 
with  «noiw  In  July.  Yet  the«e  are  tbe 
very  places  most  famous  for  flowers, 
and  where,  tn  early  spring,  the  white 
narcissus  bordera  tbe  whiter  snow 
mantle. 

Think  of  that  long  winter!  By  Sep- 
tember all  tbe  crops  are  in;  tbe  few 
bundles  of  corn  do  not  take  long  to 
thresh,  even  if  the  threshing  Is  done 
wtth  ftalls,  and  tl»en  tbe  year's  work 
is  over.  The  light  snow  begins  to  fail, 
by  January  all  tbe  roads  are  blocked, 
a  few  sledges  pass  from  village  to  vil- 
lage or  go  down  to  Bourg  d' 01  sans  for 
a  cask  of  red  wine,  but  tbe  coaches 
have  cen»ed  to  run,  and  the  country  Is 
as  winter-bound  as  If  It  were  wlbhln 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  stoiiua  rage 
and  the  avalanches  fall,  and  beyond 
dlggdns  his  way  out  of  his  front  door 
of  a  morning,  there  Is  nothing  for  the 
peasant  to  do  but  to  sit  at  home.  For 
Wit  months  there  la  uothlng  whatever 
to  do.  The  childj«n  go  to  school  (it  la 
ail  the  schooling  tliey  get),  the  women 
— "El'es  font  la  cuisine,"  said  my  por- 
ter, carelessly  (O  shade  of  the  Higher 
Education!).  "Puis  11  y  a  la  vache;  car 
nous  avons  une  vache.  mademoiselle!" 
be  basteued  to  explain. 


"But  tbe  cow  can't  take  yon  all  day. 
Marlus,"  I  objected.  My  porter  bore 
this  name  of  tragic  association,  but  bis 
strong,  young  shoulders  did  not  seem 
to  be  in  any  way  burdened  by  It,  nor 
could  I  detect  a  tendency  to  sit  down 
and  weep  in  tight  places— and  Heaven 
knows  tbe  places  we  went  through  to- 
gether were  tight  enough.  Proi>ably 
he  had  never  heard  of  Ills  great  name- 
sake; no  one  can  pursue  his  historical 
studies  far  during  the  winter  months 
of  six  years,  especially  when  be  Is 
thinking  of  tbe  mountains  ail  the  time. 

"Non,  mademoiselle,"  Marius  admit- 
ted. "Je  me  6ve  & '  six  beures,  puis 
J'al  ]usqu'&  hu't  beures  pour  la  vache. 

And  tben,  in  short,  tbe  blank  day. 
The  men  meet  together,  and  emtoke 
and  tell  Alpine  stories  till  tbe  mid- 
day meal,  the  exacting  cow  claims  an- 
other hour,  and  then  more  pipes  and 
more  talk.  If  they  can  flnd  anything  to 
talk  about  No  books.  The  schoolmas- 
ter possessed  a  few,  but  he  would  not 
lend  them,  and  anyhow  Marlus  did  not 
see  much  use  In  Iraoks;  but  he  had  his 
aunt  In  Le  Mon^tler,  ten  miles  away, 
she  took  In— T  forget  what  little  Illus- 
trated paper,  and  Marlus  read  It  of  a 
Sunday.  It  appears  to  offer  great  liter- 
ary treats  to  Its  subscribers.  Some- 
times there  are  parties;  a  couple  of  vil- 
lages meet  and  spend  the  evening  to- 
gether, and  the  young  pe<^ie  dance  to 
the  strains  of  an  accordion.  "On 
s'amuse  oomme  on  peut,"  said  Marlus. 
You  must  rememi>er  the  grinding  pov- 
erty behind  It  ail,  the  corn  and  the  0(1 
running  wofully  low  before  the  sum- 
mer couies  aud  Elijah  the  tourist  with 
It.  In  some  of  the  villages  nearer  tbe 
Italian  frontier,  which  lie  so  high  that 
there  is  no  wood  for  the  flres,  the  bod- 
ily warmth  of  the  flocks  and  herds  Is 
a  serious  Item  In  the  heating  of  the 
bouse.  Hie  cow  byre  Is  next  the  liv- 
ing-room, with  a  thin  wood  partition 
between,  and  tbe  beds  are  made  above 
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cupboards  In  wblcli  the  vbeep  are 
penned  at  nlgbt,  so  tbat  the  warmtb  of 
their  bodies  rise  to  the  sleeper  above. 
One  trembles  to  think  of  the  other 
things  that  rise  also. 

We  bad  manr  opportunities  for  talk. 
Maritis  and  I.  tramping  up  the  two 
honra  of  loose  stones  that  lie  at  the 
foot  of  everf  glacier  In  tbe  QattptUn6, 
while  Matbon,  my  guide  and  Marlus's 
fatber,  strode  along  silently  in  front. 
In  a  subeequeat  conversation  I  learnt 
tbat  an  uncle,  who  pursued  some  mys- 
terious avocation  connected  with  the 
barboT  In  Mareeilles,  had  invited  Mar- 
ina to  spend  last  winter  in  tbat  city. 
He  bad  not  gone  because  be  felt  be 
would  be  lost  there— "Je  serais  perdu!" 
wibetber  figuratively  or  literally  I  did 
not  Inquire— but  now  In  a  year  he 
would  have  to  go  away  for  the  military 
service,  and  he  tbougbt  be  would  spend 
next  winter  in  Marseilles,  lout  demtme. 
"C'est  bon  ponr  I'blver.  la  vllle,"  he 
remarked,  tentatively;  but  added  tbat 
when  the  spring  came  and  the  time  for 
going  on  to  the  mountains,  be  would 
have  to  return,  be  could  not  stay  away. 
"C'est  comme  ca,"  assented  Matbon, 
gravely.  "Regardez  Marlus!  II  prend 
)e  sac  et  le  plolet.  11  part  pour  la  mon- 
tagne,  et  voiia  qu'11  est  content!" 

The  three  brothers  and  tbe  petite 
tasur  at  borne  are  content,  too,  for  a 
good  season's  climbing  means  a  nota- 
ble addition  to  the  family  budget,  whlcb 
tbe  estate  and  ibe  cow  are  apt  to  leave 
rather  slender. 

But  tbey  are  not  all  pleased  with  so 
little,  nor  Is  tbe  hardy  peasant  intelli- 
gence dead  wblcb,  time  and  again,  has 
placed  the  Doupblnfi  in  the  van  of 
French  tbougbt.  Take,  for  example. 
Pic— "le  flis  du  Pic  Edouard,"  as  he  Is 
called  In  his  native  village,  to  dlatlu- 
gulsb  him  froon  tbe  eldest  sou  of  the 
famous  guide,  le  Pic  Elmilc.  Le  Pic 
Edouard  la  a  tailor  by  trade,  but  be 
combined  with  bis  unberoic  profi>selon 
tbat  of  guide,  and  In  this  capacity  ac- 
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companled  me  on  many  an  expedition 
two  years  ago-^a  modest,  amlabte,  lit- 
tle man,  courteous  and  sensible,  speak- 
ing his  native  tongue  wltb  ^«ater  fa- 
oiUty  and  correctness  than  most  of  hl« 
fellows.  He  has  now  given  himself  up 
entirely  to  tbe  more  sedentary  of  bis 
two  callings— "line iraarcbe plus,  le  Pic 
Edouard,"  said  Mathon— but  the  press 
of  business  did  not  prevent  him  from 
spending  several  agreeable  hours  con- 
versing with  pie  on  -my  off-momiings. 
He  would  tell  me  of  his  family  and 
their  prospects;  there  was  L6on,  doing 
his  service  in  Brlangon,  and  Jules, 
whose  ambition  was  to  be  a  bakei^he 
bad  a  great  gift  "pour  la  t>onlangerle" 
said  his  father— but  especially  there 
was  tbat  eldest  son,  a  letter  from 
whom  I  remembered  to  have  read  one 
cold  morning  on  tbe  top  of  a  glacier, 
tbe  proud  fatber  glowing  with  pride 
while  I  turned  over  the  pages  wltb 
numbefl  fingers.  He  had  passed  all  his 
examinations  and  taken  bis  degree, 
tbls  eldest  son;  he  knew  Latin  and 
Greek,  Ttalian  and  Engllsb,  and 
"French  much  better  than  I."  said  le 
Pic  Edouard.  "Ooce  I  used  to  correct 
ibis  letters,  but  now  he  could  certainly 
correct  mine."  He  was  godng  to  be  a 
prafe«soir  in  a  Lyc6e,  and  then  be 
would  take  charge  of  bis  youngest 
brother,  wbo  was  also  given  to  book- 
learning,  and  bring  him  up  In  the  same 
way.  He  was  at  home  now;  I  might 
see  htm  riding  his  bicycle  about  La 
Grave— the  bicycle  evidently  constitut- 
ed a  great  social  distlnotloo  In  tbe 
eyes  of  the  village.  I  did  sec  him  In 
his  favber's  house— tbe  ordinary  badly- 
built  stone  bouse  of  a  Dauphin€  vil- 
lage, tbe  llrlng-room  bare  of  all  furni- 
ture but  a  deal  table,  a  few  benches,  a 
wooden  beds^ad,  and  the  tailor's  sew- 
ing machine.  Madame  Pic,  ttie  good 
peasant  womait,  was  cleaning  Ibe  floor 
—a  Herculean  task  since  tbe  family 
poultry  run  In  and  out  perpetually — 
Jules  was  turning  over  a  heap  of  pota- 
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toes,  and  Edooard  (tlie  eldest  eon  was 
called  after  his  father)  peeling  them. 
In  Bplte  of  the  blcf  de  and  all  the  Qreek 
and  Iditln.  Simple  snd  unaffected,  full 
of  a  brlgbt,  stroag  self-reliance,  and 
quite  tmdlfltnrbed  by  any  tooch  of 
'  false  Bbame,  he  Btood,  potato  peelings 
in  band,  and  told  tne,  as  between 
eqaale,  bow  he  was  lookli^  for  a  sltn- 
atk>n  as  tator  In  an  English  Bamily 
that  he  might  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  my  tongue.  The  mother  stopped  her 
scrubbing  brush  and  the  father  hie 
needle  to  Join  In  the  discussion,  and 
the  future  baker,  whose  talents  re- 
ceived as  full  a  recognition  from  his 
family  as  those  of  his  brother,  added 
bi«  word.  It  was  a  curious  scene,  and 
one  that  left  a  deep  Impression  of  vital 
and  Intellecrtual  force  upon  the  mind 
of  the  foreign  observer. 

Thongh  La  Grave  is  the  village 
ttarongh  which  the  coach  rans.  and, 
therefore,  the  most  frequented  by  the 
passing  tourist  <the  inn  "diez  Juge"  Is 
Uie  be«t  In  the  country),  La  Bftrarde, 
on  the  soDtbeni  side  of  the  Mieije,  Is 
the  central  point  of  the  Pelvoui  group. 
There  is  no  road  thither;  from  St. 
Gbtlsb^he,  nine  miles  a'way.  the  tra- 
ditional mule  track  winds  along  the 
Y6n6on  vaHey  to  the  few  cottages  and 
the  chalet  hotel  ("chez  Talrraz"),  which 
are  all  the  village.  Further  up  the  val- 
ley, even  the  mule  tracic  falls,  and  a 
fan-shaped  cluster  of  glaciers  bars  the 
way.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  desolate  than  this  heart 
of  the  mountains;  there  la  no  sign  of 
life,  man,  nor  beast,  nor  bird;  the  val- 
leys are  so  narrow  that  the  sunlight 
comes  to  them  but  for  a  few  hours  a 
day  In  summer— never,  1  believe.  In 
winter— the  mountains  so  preelplCous 
that  ndthing  grows  on  them.  The  view 
Is  limited  to  long.  Intolerable  slopes  of 
gtones,  walls  of  rock  rising  Into  sum- 
mits that  point  their  fingers  up  to 
heaven,  and  mighty  glaciers  pouring 
through  each  dei>re«Bion  In  the  tWge. 


The  peaks  srtand  riiouldering  one  an- 
other; mere  is  no  room  for  gentle, 
swelling  footbUls.  or  ktog,  smootb 
stretches  of  snow;  the  cols  between 
are  cut  out  sharp  and  narrow,  as  if 
with  K  Bword;  the  rocks  fall  in  preci- 
pices doiwn  to  ttie  gaping  bergsdinmd; 
the  glaciers  ai«  all  distorted  and  ere- 
vasaed.  frequently  ending  with  an  Ice- 
fall  on  the  lip  of  a  sudden  drop  of 
thousands  of  feet  From  the  valley 
iChe  fuH  height  of  the  mountain  can 
rarely  be  seen,  but  from  every  col  tbe 
taimous  outlines  are  visible.  That  con- 
vex summit  which  rises  above  all 
the  Vthera,  Is  Hie  Barre  des  Serins.  It 
I04AB  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  of  whidh 
the  lower  half  is  burled  In  the  huge 
Glacier  Blanc— thin,  narrow,  frozen, 
the  steely  edge  cut  out  sharply  against 
the  sky.  The  snow  Is  a  mere  sprink- 
ling, and  beneath  it  the  rocks  are  cov- 
ered with  tibat  almost  ImperceptlUe 
film  of  Ice  wtilch  la  th£  enemy  of  the 
mountaineers;  the  crest,  half  the 
length  of  which  must  be  traversed  in 
crossing  the  summit,  is  rotten;  the 
stones  tremble  beneath  the  climber's 
feet,  and  one  Ill-considered  movement 
will  send  them  crashing  down  the  Im- 
mense slopes,  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  for  a  knife-edge  divides  the 
watersheds.  A  vicious  moon  tain, 
beautiful  and  terrible,  cfhangeful  of 
mood,  offering  to  the  Alpinist  every 
variety  of  difficulty,  rocic  and  snow  and 
ice,  and  leaving  Itlm  when  be  has  con- 
quered It,  with  a  reluctant  sense  that 
bis  victory  is  due  rather  to  fortunate 
circumstances  than  to  his  own  prow- 
ess—a little  mist  In  one  place,  a  scrap 
of  ice  In  another,  a  quivering  rock, 
more  or  less,  and  he  must  have  Inevi- 
tably turned  back  discomfited.  So  the 
Barre  des  Ecrlns  sends  a  Parthian  shot 
after  him  and  bits  the  mark. 

While  you  are  on  its  summit,  turn 
to  the  east  and  consider  the  l>arrler  of 
peaks  in  front.  Ton  can  almost  lean 
across  and  touch  them— the  Pelvoui, 
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tbe  Pic  sans  Nom,  the  Alle-froWe— so 
namnr  Is  the  Glacier  Nolr  between. 
Tbe  colossal  crest  Is  hacked  like  a  sav; 
tbat  clean  wedge  cot  straight  oat  tA. 
Uk  Pic  sans  Nom  ts  well  named;  it  Is 
the  Coiip  <I«  iffabre  erf  some  primeval 
giant  t>efore  our  fciMe  race  was  born 
Into  the  Bast  Beneath  you  the  Ola- 
cter  Noir,  a  black  river  at  the  atones 
which  once  crowned  the  crumbllDC 
SDmmlts,  winds  down  to  Its  confluence 
witb  the  Olacler  Blanc,  the  spotless 
stream  of  Ice  which  waahes  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  Ecrlns  (tnd  ends  In  a 
mHe  of  seracs,  a  gigantic  frosen  tor- 
rent I  know  no  more  wonderfnl  Al- 
pine scene  tban  the  Junction  of  these 
two— the  one  all  dark  between  the 
darker  wnlla  of  rock,  «be  ctiier  ablnlng 
glistening  wlilte,  with  the  brIUtant 
snow  slopes  for  Its  banks,  and  both 
gnsrwlng  pMlessly  at  the  peaks  atwve 
them,  slowly  redndng  the  proud  ridges 
to  (fliaotlc  heaps  of  stones.  The  beaaty, 
the  &orroT,  flie  long-drawn  tragedy  of 
tlie  mountains  strikes  cold,  like  a 
breath  of  their  gladers.  Into  your 
heart 

Turn  northwards  and  you  shall  see 
the  queen  ot  ttie  Danpblnfi,  the  Melje. 
Unrivalled  from  every  point  of  the 
compaae  llie  belgibt  of  Alptne  magnifi- 
cence Is  Htruck  by  the  Melje;  whether 
from  La  Grave  you  look  upon  tiie 
glacier-covered  northern  face,  or,  from 
the  EJtancona  valley,  upon  the  Bouthem 
•vf&W  of  rock,  or  from  the  Pic  Occlden- 
taJ,  that  black  spire  whidi  aurmonnt* 
the  whole,  yon  survey  the  famous  crest 
of  teeth  which  stoops  over  the  glacier 
2,000  r«et  *)elaw,  and  bangs  from  the 
northern  ice  slopes  by  ench  an  incredi- 
ble miracle  of  bataiDce  that  the  firstfoot 
that  pressed  it,  one  would  think,  must 
send  It  thundering  down  the  precipice. 
The  MelJe  held  out  three  years  longer 
than  tbe  Metterbom  against  the  moun- 
taineer: grim  tales  of  hairbreadth 
escape  find  sudden  disaster  bang  round 
every  crag.    Down  that  precipice  on 
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the  furthest  tootb  tbe  brottoen  ^g- 
mondy  descended  like  splden  on  theend 
of  their  rope,  tbe  wind  swaying  tbein 
frooD  side  to  side,  flinging  tli«n  now 
over  l>a  B4rarde,  now  over  La  Grave, 
.before  they  could  alight  on  the  pointed 
rocks  below.  There  la  the  place  on  the 
Bontbem  wall  where  Bmlle  Zslgmondy 
fell,  ten  days  later,  and  paid  with  his 
Ufe  tribute  for  bla  victory  to  the  Medje. 
Further  to  tbe  west  Is  the'  ledge  on 
-which  mony  a  carav<an  has  passed  a 
night  of  snow  and  bitter  cold;  In  the 
Grand  Couloir  below,  Tborant  and 
Payeme  fell,  after  such  a  night  and 
perished  on  the  glacier.  Tbey  also  paid 
a  price  for  victory.  Tborant  and  Zslg- 
mondy lie  bnried  In  St  COuistopbe;  It 
Is  a  sort  of  Immortality  to  die  upon  a 
monntalD  and  lie  burled  at  Its  foot.  No 
climber  tibat  passes  but  easts  Ills  bunch 
of  edelweiss  upon  the  grave,  and  the 
feeling  of  con^Maslon  whiob  tbe  lonely 
resting-place  Inspires  is  enhanced  by 
a  lively  sense  of  his  own  perils.  There 
he  lies,  tbe  bold  forerunner,  the  eaeer 
life  Is  hushed  and  still;  tbe  eternal 
hills  are  hie  tombstone,  and  every  win- 
ter tbe'snows  renew  his  shroud.  I  also 
pitied  and  laid  down  my  tribute  when 
1  passed  through  St  Chrletopbe. 
though  my  dangers  were  over,  for  I 
bad  traversed  the  MelJe  two  days  be- 
fore- 

It  Is  not  of  danger  that  you  think 
when  you  look  back  upon  the  MelJe; 
once  climbed,  the  mountain  becomes  a 
friend.  It  Is  an  honest  mountain;  It 
looks  difflcolt  and  It  Is  difficult  but  In 
a  straightforward  fashion.  There  are 
no  avalanches,  no  falling  stones— the 
tonrlstA.  only,  fall  from  Its  sides,  and 
that  not  often.  Tbe  rock  is  solid:  you 
can  hang  your  life  on  every  projection 
In  the  Great  Wall— Indeed,  you  must 
hang  It  npou  most— In  tbe  Arm  bbsut- 
anee  that  the  MelJe  will  take  care  of 
yon.  If  she  does  not  want  yon  she 
win  cast  a  thin  veil  of  snow  over  the 
Pic  Oocldental;  that  Is  bea-  rtgnal— yon 
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are  not  to  come.  Tbere  Is  Ice  la  tbe 
tiny  crevlcea— no  man  can  climb  there. 
True,  the  storms  come  suddenly  and 
often  out  of  a  clear  sky,  but  wliat 
great  Isolated  peak  le  not  the  home  of 
thundercloud  and  snowstorm?  Tbe 
Melje  Is  frank  and  loyal  as  well  as 
beautiful;  I  look  back  to  all  my  deal- 
ings with  her  wIDh  profound  satiafac- 
tlon,  and  I  do  homage  from  afar.  No 
one  would  wish  to  claim  victory  over 
her;  the  mountaineers  remain  her 
slave,  but  wllliasly,  gladly. 
With  sucb  barriers  as  tbe  Melje  and 
^  the  Ecrlns  between  village  and  village, 
It  Is  not  wonderfnl  that  laterconrse 
should  be  small.  Bach  Tllhige  is.  In 
fact,  a  self-sufflcienC  commnnfty.  cut 
oft  partially  In  sommer,  almost  com- 
pletely In  winter,  from  Its  nelg'hbore 
and  the  oat^r  world.  All  tbe  inhabi- 
tants ere  relaited,  aod  two  or  three 
fbmlly  names  suffice  for  each  commu- 
nity—Juge,  Pic,  MathoQ,  and  Faure  In 
La  Grave,  Bodler  and  Gaspard  In  La 
Bfirarde,  Turc  la  Lea  BDa^pee,  Caatlllan 
In  Vlltard  d'Ar^ne.  I  could  hear  of  no 
other  lnba<bltiants  In  these  two  lafrt,  but 
as  Oastlllaa  has  thirteen  children,  the 
population  Is  Inoreaalng.  Moreover, 
the  same  families  go  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  tbe  jn-apriili  tying 
them  down,  and  the  Alpine  records  of 
thirty  years  ago  read,  in  that  respect, 
like  an  account  of  to-day.  Your  inn- 
keeper Is  the  son  of  Mr.  Whymper's; 
your  guide's  father  was  the  ntan  who 
made  the  first  ascent  of  such  and  snob 
a  summit;  indeed,  the  Gaspard  who. 
In  1877,  first  reached  the  top  of  the 
Melje  Is  a  guide  still,  "le  PBre  Oaspard 
marohe  encore,"  as  his  countryfoilk  say 
proudly.  The  standard  of  comfort, 
however,  has  risen  cooalderably,  to 
Jndge  from  the  tales  of  the  pioneers, 
and  the  standard  of  honesty  has  risen 
yet  more. 

Among  tbe  many  dozens  of  peaks  and 
glaciers  which  lie  within  a  stone's 
throw   of   one  another,    there    is   one 


which  offers  more  than  the  asual  Inter- 
est, both  to  the  cMmber  and  to  the 
lover  of  mountains  from  below.  To 
tbe  nortdi  of  tbe  Bomanche  valley  He 
three  pyramids  of  rock,  the  most  con- 
,  splcuous  objects  In  the  middle  distance 
of  every  view  from  the  Pelvoux  sum- 
mits. They  are  the  Algnllles  d'Arve, 
the  Northern  small  and  dwarfed  by  Its 
fellows,  tbe  Central  straight  and  tail 
and  slender,  the  Southern  taller  still 
and  bending  over  at  tbe  top,  like  a 
fountain  before  It  Calia,  tihis  bend 
marking  the  celebrated  tnatirafs  pas. 
where  the  first  man  mounts  on  tbe 
shoulders  of  him  wbo  follows.  No  one 
should  pass  throngh  La  Grave  withont 
going  up  to  tihe  foot  of  tbe  AigaUlee 
d'Arve,  for  tbe  sake  of  tlie  desolate. 
I  might  almost  say  repellant.  scenery 
whlob  they  dominate.  The  path  leads 
for  two  hours  up  a  dreary,  shallow, 
grass  vhJI^,  witltoat  a  tree  .n  H,  aod 
with  nothing  but  the  Interminable  col 
In  front  There  Is  no  sign  of  an  Aigu- 
ille, and  before  you  reach  the  top  you 
have  almost  persuaded  yourself  that 
tbe  pinnacles  you  saw  from  tbe  Melje 
were  the  result  of  a  mirage.  But  at 
the  top  of  the  col  the  most  singular  of 
views  is  disclosed.  You  stand  at  tbe 
end  of  what  was  once  a  great  moun- 
tain lake,  and  Is  now  a  bed  of  stones, 
with  a  swift,  deep  stream  running 
through  It;  on  either  side  the  hlUs  riee 
1,600  feet  or  more— as  sheer  as  Mils 
can  be  which  are  not  absolutely  pre- 
cipltous~an  Immense  barren  circle  on 
the  ridges  of  which  the  contorted  lines 
of  the  rock  are  all  that  tbe  eye  tias  to 
dwell  iipon.  At  the  further  and,  the 
circle  lis  broken  by  «  de^iresslon  over 
which  passes  a  dingy  glacier,  and 
at>ove  it,  guardian  of  the  waste,  tow- 
ers and  nods  tlie  Southern  Aiguille. 
The  eOect.  especially  at  dusk.  Is  al- 
most Indescribable.  The  Algnllle  Is 
sorely  some  evil  wizard,  bending  down 
his  head  to  look  at  tbe  desolation  he 
has  wrought,  the  empty  lake  bed,  the 
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allent,  borrible  lonelineBB.  Tbe  twisted 
rockB  have  writhed  with  'horror  at  the 
deed,  aod  have  been  fixed  forever  In 
tbelr  final  agony.  Qo  at  dusk  to  the 
Ool  Lombard,  and  you  shall  see  tbe 
frrlunlng  skeleton  of  a  world. 

Tbe  middle  of  S^tember  usually 
brines  climbing  to  an  end  In  that  land 
of  storms.  A  sharp,  cold  night  had 
already  warned  me,  but  I  bad  set  my 
heart  on  tbe  one  climb  more  whlfb  is 
so  dear  to  us  all,  and  started  off  for 
(tie  Club  but  kept  by  Castlllan,  him  of 
the  many  children.  It  wae  cold  and 
the  clouds  were  hurrying  across  the 
sky,  tasbed  by  a  strong  north  wind. 
We  met  Castlltaii  coming  down,  and 
be  shook  his  head  at  us. 

■"U'est  le  nord  qui  pousse,"  said  Ma- 
tboD,  apologetically,  tbe  north  wind 
being  usually  a  harbinger  of  flue 
weather. 

"C'est  blen  le  nord  qui  pousse,"  re- 
turned Castlllan,  "mals  c'est  le  temps 
d'orage  qui  donne." 
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He  was  right,  alas!  Tbe  north  wind 
pushed  so  hard  tint  night  that  It  near- 
ly pushed  the  hut  down;  at  dawn  the 
snow  was  lying  low  on  all  the  foothlllB, 
and  tbe  running  streams  round  us  were 
frozen.  We  put  on  our  nailed  boots 
— «Dd  walked  boime. 

How  reluctantly  one  leaves  the 
Dauphin^.  What  le  tbe  spell  tJiat  tbe 
country  weaves  so  Bkllfully?  There 
are  none  of  the  softer  Alpine  beauties, 
none  o7  the  rich,  sweet  meadows  and 
the  picturesque  chalets  of  Switzerland, 
tbe  plaewoods  of  tbe  Tyrol— and  yet  It 
has  a  magic  of  its  own  which  is  as 
potent  as  these.  Tbe  desolate  valleys 
are  decked  out  with  deUgbtful  remin- 
iscences, tbe  screes  of  stones  lie 
smoothly  in  the  imagination,  tbe  naked 
rocks  are  soft  to  the  foot  of  memory. 
"C'est  comme  ca,"  as  Mathon  says; 
one  takes  up  knapsack  and  Ice-axe  and 
gets  one's  feet  In  a  well-remembered 
inouittttln-path — et  voilA  iju'on  Ml  con- 
tent/ 

Oertntde  IiOietAlan  Bell. 


THE  STRAY  LAMB. 

Out  io  the  night  tbe  lamb  tbat  wandered  wide 

Heard  faint  and  far  the  Shepherd's  loving  cry. 
In  tbe  gray  dawn,  upon  tbe  bleak  hillside, 
He  found  it,  like  to  die. 

"Did  He  at  all  reproach  thee,  little  lamb, 

Tbat  tbou  hadfrt  brought  Him  auch  a  weary  way?" 
"Nay,  He  caressed  me,  but  I  knov  I  am 
No  more  to  go  astray. 

"For  op  tbe  steep  ways,  where  my  feet  would  slip, 

He  bore  me,  dinging  carePully,  and  yeH 
Each  rock  He  touched  with  foot  or  firm  hand-grip 
Willi  His  warm  bkMd  was  wet. 


"And  thoi^b  He  etniled  and  said  no  word  of  blame, 
That  blood  reproached  me  all  the  way  we  -went 
'Twas  shed  becauce  I  wandered,  and  wltb  shame 
I  do  Indeed  repent" 

Katharine  A..  Brock. 
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Iiettera  from  Natal  and  the  Cape 
fn>otler  Bbow  ttuirt,  wben  not  joaTChing 
or  flghtli^;,  our  officers  and  soldJera 
find  fibuadance  of  iDterest  lu  the  natur- 
al MBtory  o<  Sowtib  Africa.  Tbe  Tu- 
gela  Valley  Is  fflmoue  for  Its  blnla  and 
&o>w«rs;  aiod,  Bit  knat,  one  excellent  col- 
lection of  btte  former  was  ntade  by 
mennbers  of  tlie  field  force  and  sent 
borne  before  Uie  laveabment  of  Dady- 
smieb.  BotftDy  on  the  battlefield,  or 
very  near  to  It.  boa  been  tbe  amuse- 
ment of  many  of  thoee  at  tbe  froot, 
■nlio,  to  ttielr  Buiprtee,  found  tbait  at 
no  great  distance  were  valleya  and 
glens  gay  wltli  scarlet  and  deep-blue 
flowers,  wltb  erytbrinaa,  plumbago, 
and  wJld  gardenias.  Ou  tbe  far  wes- 
tern frontier,  before  tbe  battlea  of  Bel- 
moot  and  Madder  Blver,  -herds  of 
Bpringbucks  were  seen  crossing  tbe 
flate  between  the  two  armtoe,  and  the 
tales  of  old  Soutb  African  travel 
•eemed  abnost  to  Uve  again  in  slgbt  of 
our  troops.  I>e^  was  the  Interest  of 
tbe  "ItommiteB"  wlien  flocks  of  real 
locusts  came  flying  in  myriads  across 
iQK  i^ain  and  over  tibe  camp.  Tbey 
dairkened  the  air  above  the  Guards' 
qnarteia.  "Real  locuata,  they  wore;  we 
bave  been  shying  sticks  at  tbem  all 
day,"  writes  one  enthusiastic  private 
aanong  the  Ooldstreanis  to  ihfs  Family 
circle.  Veterans  of  the  Crimea  will  re- 
call, with  a  amlle,  tbe  brighter  days  of 
spring  a*ter  the  winter  of  discontent 
bad  passed,  wben  pardes  of  officers 
rode  out  and  found  the  Tchernaya  Val- 
ley gay  with  brilliant  flowers,  and 
bow  one  dlstlagulshed  and  scientific 
officer,  with  alde-de-carape  Biid  order- 
lies In  attendance,  rode  to  vleiw  the 
enemy's  enoampmente  across  the  river 
with  a  rare  and  enormous  locust,  rival- 
ling   In    dimensions    that  vPhlch  sur- 


mounts Sir  Tbomas  Grenbain's  Royal 
Exchange,  securely  pinned  to  t4ie  most 
IK'omlnent  part  of  bis  saddle.  One  of 
Che  first  victims  of  Qie  bombardment 
of  Lailysmith  was  Mr.  Stark,  who  was 
engaged  In  tbe  serious  study  of  South 
African  omltlurfogy.  He  had  Just  coid- 
plcted  a  beDdbook  of  tlie  birds  of 
South  Africa,  while  Mr.  W.  L.  Scketer. 
Curator  of  tbe  Cape  Town  Mueenm, 
and  son  of  ttie  dlstlngoiuied  oaturallst 
wiho  'Is  secretaiT  of  tbe  Royal  Zoc4ogl- 
c«1  Society,  Is  engaged  In  writing  a 
similar  volume  on  tbe  South  African 
beasts.  Mr.  Stark  was  killed  by  a  shell 
as  be  was  leaving  the  ttotel  door,  and, 
wtien  falling,  called  out,  "Take  care  of 
my  cat."  It  was  said  that  the  last 
word  was  not  flndsbed,  and  tiiat  be  In- 
tended bo  say  "cartalogne."  But  fae  wva 
not  compUIng  a  oatalogue  of  birds,  and 
ftod  found  and  rescued  a  cat  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  Its  owners,  and 
wiblch  he  bad  kept  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Stark's  Tolume  Is  not  yet  pub- 
Uatied,  but  a  useful  little  book  on  the 
birds  of  Natal  and  Northern  Cape  Col- 
ony, Including  most  of  the  districts 
now  tbe  seat  of  war,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished In  Pieitenmaritztrarg  by  Meesrs. 
R.  B.  and  J.  D.  S.  Woodward  (Davis  and 
Son.  PieterniaritKburg,  28.  ed.).  Tfae 
birds  of  these  regions  are  curiously 
mixed.  Many,  like  the  shrikes,  fly- 
catchers and  swiailowa.  recall  our  fa- 
miliar birds.  Our  EngUA  cuckoo  and 
English  swallow  actually  migrate  as 
tsx  as  tbts  far  Southern  continent.  In 
contrast  with  these  are  others  not  er- 
celled  in  brilliant  plumage  by  the  birds 
of  the  tropics,  and  In  tbe  same  Colony 
In  which  our  oommon,  red-backed 
shrike  makes  lis  winter  liome  are  the 
magniflcent  purple  and  green  turacos, 
or  plantain -eaters,  and  Bun-blrds,  whlob 
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rival  the  tirlUlaiit  hues  of  die  bumming 
blrda.  Wbole  tribes  of  different  Sy- 
oatcbers,  warblM^.  and  ebrlkea  Inbalbit 
the  busta.  Some  of  the  busb-waii)lera' 
Dcete  are  triumphs  of  architecture.  One 
fltltobefl  Its  oeet  on  every  side  to  leavea 
of  laurels  by  eplder-web  allk;  eiiotber 
Mfws  its  home  to  the  4eave8  of  tall 
weeds  by  threads  of  grass.  The  emer- 
ald cuclcoo,  which  bas  a  note  much  like 
that  of  onr  cuckoo,  only  with  both  syl- 
lalbtee  "long"— "coo-coo"— lays  its  eggs 
In  the  nests  of  the  Karoo  sparrows. 
The  brilliant  Whydab  flncbee  are  well 
known  In  En^litb  aylarles.  There  are 
boopoes,  many  ktDgfl»bera,  some  of 
wUdi  live  mainly  on  locnats,  and  do 
not  toucti  fleb.  boney-gnldes.  and 
swiarms  of  kites  a>nd  buzzards.  One  of 
ttie  best-known  birds  Is  a  large,  gray 
dhrlke.  called  the  "J^scal."  The  "Fis- 
cal" was  a  Dutch  magistrate  with  a 
kirge  dlsoretion  In  the  matter  of  capi- 
tal punt^iment,  and  tile  ways  of  this 
sbrlke  TeDdered  the  name  appropriate. 
H  twists  off  the  lieade  ot  sjnaller  birds, 
qnartere  tbelr  bodies,  and  Impales  them 
on  convenient  tbome.  English  colon- 
ists call  It  "Jdbnny  Hangman."  When 
kept  In  a  cage.  H  will  bang  up  lbs  food 
In  this  way  If  pn^er  books  are  provid- 
ed. It  fiourishes  In  epite  of  the  reclam- 
ation of  tbe  Colony,  and  1ms  esba-b- 
llsbed  Itself  In  the  parks  and  public 
gardens  of  Che  towns.  The  familiar 
birds  of  everyday  Mfe,  those  wfhidh  cor- 
respond to  tbe  species  beat  icnown  at 
home,  are  always  ntatter  of  Interest  In 
a  strange  land.  In  Natal  tbe  place  of 
our  rook  Is  taken  by  the  black  crow, 
wblch  Is  gregarious,  and  increase«.  Just 
as  our  rocdi  does,  on  cultivated  land, 
whence  Its  Colonial  name  of  "com 
crow."  Besides  this  South  African 
rook  there  Is  a  white-necked  raven, 
which  has  the  babdts  of  our  oarrlon 
cpow.  Before  the  appearance  ot  rin- 
derpest It  was  very  common.  But,  like 
tbe  vultures,  1ibe«e  carrlcm  crows  were 
poisoned  by  eating  tbe  fiesh  of  the  oxen 
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killed  by  tbe  plague,  and  died  off  tn 
nunAiera.  The  great  vulture  of  tbe 
ibills,  the  "Aarvogel,"  was  seen  both  at 
Magerafontfiln  and  at  Hodder  Blver, 
soaring  over  the  ht^Jee.  It  Is  the  same 
bird  as  the  griffon  vulture  of  Southern 
Europe,  almost  the  largest  of  <tihe  fleflh- 
enting  birds  of  tbe  CM  World.  Nor 
must  tbe  secretary-Mrd  be  forgotten, 
wlildb  Is  protected  by  law,  and  almost 
domestloated  on  many  farms,  on  ac- 
count of  its  reptlle-kUILng  haibits,  or  tbe 
"smoke-bird,"  a  black  shrike,  wbldb 
fallows  tbe  bush  fiires  and  feeds  on 
roasted  Insects  and  grilled  mice. 
Tiiougb  our  Elngliab  swallow  fliee  as 
flar  south  as  tbe  old  Colony,  the  domes- 
tic swallow  of  South  Africa  is  tbe  red 
swalbvw.  Its  head  and  back  above  tbe 
tall  are  red,  like  the  tihroat  of  tiie  Eng- 
lish swallow.  Like  tbe  tatter,  It  Is  a 
home  favorite.  The  Colonists  put  up 
boards  as  supports  for  Its  ueet,  and 
encourage  It  In  every  way.  The  direct 
services  which  it  renders  In  keeping 
down  tiie  number  of  mosqullKis  and 
flies  wonld  entitle  it  to  protection  If 
sentiment  did  not  make  the  same 
claim.  Tbe  Cape  canary,  tbe  beet  song- 
bird of  tbe  Colonies,  is  common  In  the 
gardens  round  Pletennarltzbnrg,  while 
on  tbe  Tugela  a  large  yellow  canary  Is 
found.  The  common  canary  comes  in 
spring,  and  bas  a  email  relation,  tbe 
">mealle-bird,"  wblch  lives  mainly  in 
the  patches  of  Indian  com.  So  mncb 
bas  been  written  on  the  disappearance 
of  tbe  hu-ge  game  of  South  Africa,  that 
Its  absence  will  not  surprise  our  soldier 
naturaJIsts.  But  the  beautiful  little 
kllpsprlnger,  tbe  African  chamois,  is 
still  common  In  the  Drakensberg,  and 
the  baboons  find  a  home  on  the  big 
rocky  ranges.  We  wonder  wbetuer  tbe 
baboon  kept  at  De  Aar  Junction  is  atlll 
alive.  It  bad  been  taught  to  open  and 
close  the  points  on  tbe  railway,  and 
was  a  famous  animal  in  those  parts. 

It  was  reported  that  among  the  cas- 
oalties  at  Modder  River  were  several 
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cases  of  snake-bite.  Tbis  1b  not  an- 
Ukel7.  for  the  men  were  lying  and 
crawling  on  tbe  bot  plain  wbere 
snak«e  love  to  basb.  The  siiakea 
of  Boutb  Africa  are  botb  common 
and  deadly.  Cobras  of  all  sizes, 
and  ranging  In  color  from  pale 
yellow  to  black,  are  periiapa  the  moat 
active  and  dangerous.  One  tbe  Boers 
call  Uie  "spKUng  snake,"  and  declare 
that  it  can  spit  Uie  venom  wbloh  oozes 
from  Its  fangs.  Perhaps  Vbds  belief 
should  be  panged  with  the  stories  told 
by  Lucan  In  bis  "Pbaraalla"  (jt  ttie 
snakes  whicb  caused  great  losses  to  the 
rebel  army  In  North  Africa.  He  de- 
clares, among  othei'  things,  that  one 
bit  on  ensign's  spear,  and  tihat  the  ven- 
om ran  np  the  handle  and  affected  bis 
arm!  Ultimately  tibe  services  of  a 
anake-charming  tribe  were  secured— 
probably  the  descendants  of  the  race 
who  performed  before  Pharaoh— «ad 
they  quieled  the  fears  of  the  soldiers. 

nw  SpaetiLor. 


The  "RloK  Hals,"  a  large  and  veno- 
mous black  and  white  snake;  la  also  be- 
lieved to  "eplt  poison."  It  la  "macli 
respected"  everywhere  So  are  the 
"homes man,"  or  ihomed  viper,  and  tbe 
berg  adder.  Tibe  hig  pythons  are  said 
to  bave  dl8aiq»eRred  fi^tm  the  <^  Col- 
ony, In  aplte  of  a  curious  belief  com- 
mon to  natives  and  whites  tbat  the 
killing  of  one  always  brings  bad  luc^. 
Tbe  greatest  enemies  of  tbe  snakes  are 
the  kites  and  ea«le«,  eapeclaUy  tbe 
tawny  eagles.  These,  and  a  very  fine 
black  eagle  called  the  Verreeux  eagle, 
are  coonnon  on  tbe  lower  slopes  of  tbe 
Dnikensberg.  If  tiie*  fortunes  of  wax 
change  In  Natal,  soldier  naturalists 
may  be  Interested  to  know  tbat  the  lat^ 
ter  bird  breeds  close  to  the  Upper  Tn- 
gela  falls,  on  a  cllft  eight  hundred  feet 
high.  Young  eaglets  from  sudi  an 
eyrie  would  be  o  trophy  worthy  of  a 
Roman  legltm. 


TO  ETON. 

Uotber  of  men,  my  mother,  fair  and  free, 
And  gracious— and  shall  I,  ttiy  servaot  raise 
Faint  voice  to  swell  thy  ImmemorlBJ  pralael 

Btcm,  whose  mightiest  sana  are  bold  to  be 

Thy  chami^na,  and  tby  bumbleet  childrea's  plea 
For  greatness,  is  tby  greatness.  Time,  that  lays 
Hard  hands  on  camp  and  castle,  smiles  and  stays 

His  rulnoiK  comee  to  crown  and  quicken  thee. 

Some  vast  nnshaken  eplTlt  seems  to  brood 
Among  thy  halls,  beside  thy  silver  stream. 
Old  as  old  time,  and  young  as  yesterday, 
Whicb  to  thy  teeming  sons  doth  hourly  say, 
"High  be  thy  hoipe,  my  child,  and  pure  tby  dream, 
"TAUgtaamd  be  glad- have  leisure  to  be  goodl" 

A..  C.  BefMon. 
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Dr.  Naueen  biu)  nearly  completed  tbe 
Bclentlflc  records  of  bis  famouB  Arctic 
ezpeditlon,  and  they  will  be  published 
b7  the  Messrs.  Longmans,  In  a  series 
of  "memoirs." 

"Love's  Comedy"  has  been  widely 
described  as  "Ibsen's  latest  play,"  but 
It  Is  only  the  latest  to  be  translated 
Into  English.  The  original  was  began 
In  1S55,  and  published  In  1862. 

Mr.  Hugh  Clifford,  whose  name  Is 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine, has  been  appointed  Governor  of 
British  North  Borneo,  an  appointment 
which  should  yield  excellent  literary 
as  well  as  political  results. 

Professor  Sayce.  the  distinguished 
Egyptologist,  carries  on  his  studies 
and  does  his  writing  under  the  most 
congenial  conditions,  in  bis  own  luxur- 
ious sailing-boat  on  the  Nile.  He  has 
with  him  a  library  of  a  thousand  vol- 


Count  Leo  Tolstoi  Is  reported  to 
have  been  much  Impressed  witb  Mr. 
Ernest  Howard  Crosby's  "Plain  Talk 
In  Psalm  and  Parable,"  and  has  writ- 
ten to  the  author  Indicating  his  pur- 
pose to  have  some  of  the  pieces  trans- 
lated Into  Busslan. 

Seventy  authors  are  said  to  have  col- 
laborated in  tbe  preparation  of  "The 
Intetnatlona.]  Geography."  wbidh  the 
Appletous  are  about  publishing.  Tbe 
aim  of  the  book  Is  to  present  In  a  single 
compact  volume  an  authoritative  con- 
spectus of  the  science  of  geography  and 
tbe  condition  of  tbe  countries  of  the 
world  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Some  one  has  recently  chlded  an 
English  publisher  for  Issuing  a  volume 
of  poems  by  the  late  Matbllde  Blind, 
under  tbe  title  "The  Ascent  of  Man," 
on  the  ground  that  the  title  had  been 
pre-empted  by  Professor  Dmmmond. 
Bnt  It  appears  that  Miss  Blind's  poem 
was  first  published  In  1889,  while  Pro- 
fessor Dmmmond's  lectures  did  not 
appear  until  16D4. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  Indian  character 
and  custonvs.  Is  about  to  publish, 
through  Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.,  a  volume  called  "Indian  Story  and 
Song  from  North  America."  in  which 
she  brings  together  thirty  typical 
songs,  most  of  them  gathered  from 
the  Pawnees  and  Omahas.  In  each 
case  she  gives  both  words  and  music, 
with  an  account  of  tbe  legend  or  cere- 
monial OB  which  the  song  Is  based. 

There  seems  to  be  a  specialization  In 
charity,  as  well  as  In  study  and  In 
business.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  for  exam- 
ple, directs  most  of  hla  gifts  to  col- 
leges; while  Mr.  Carnegie  has  a  pen- 
chant for  libraries.  A  list  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's gifts  to  American  libraries  dur- 
ing 189)>  reaches  tbe  remarkable  total 
of  $3,!iO3,M0;  and  ranges  from  a  gift 
of  ?500  to  a  library  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
to  one  of  $1,7!MI,000  for  one  at  Pitts- 
burg. Mr.  Carnegie  seems  determined 
to  exemplify  his  principle  that  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  die  rich. 

A  new  and  much  elaborated  edition 
of  that  valuable  work,  "Old  Land- 
marks and  Historic  Fields  of  Middle- 
sex," by  Samuel  Adams  Drake.  Is  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  with  tbe 
titie  "Historic  Mansions  and  Highways 
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AFoond  Boston."  Tbe  rapid  changee 
wblch  the  nelgbborbood  has  undergooe 
of  late  yean  make  tbie  revision  almost 
a  necessity,  and  great  care  baa  been 
taken  to  brln(  all  deacrlptioQS  and  di- 
rections up  to  tbe  present  time  In  accu- 
racy of  detail  The  book  wae  always 
most  eatertaJnlD?,  and  In  Itself  con- 
stitutes almost  a  complete  blstory  of 
the  period  just  before  and  after  "Bun- 
ker HDL"  Tbe  many  flue  lltnatradons 
of  historic  buildings  make  It  of  great 
Interest  to  readers  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  eastern  MawachuBette. 

Even  tbe  unimaginative  mind  recog- 
nizes the  peculiar  charm  which  the 
legends  of  Acadia  exercise  over  their 
readers.  A  new  collecHoa  of  Acadian 
stories,  "'By  the  Marshes  of  Ulnas." 
only  strengthens  tbe  Impression  that 
Mr.  Cbarles  G.  D.  Roberta  has  the  art 
of  weaving  Into  bis  short  stories 
something  of  tbe  same  faaclnatioD. 
One  believes  that  bis  valiant  men, 
and  his  spirited  maidens,  his 
fighters.  Intriguers,  and  lovers,  would 
In  just  sucb  fashion  face  the  hard- 
ships of  their  always-perilous  life; 
and  there  Is,  witbal,  a  dalutiueag  and 
grace  about  these  sketches  that  yet 
does  not  at  all  detract  from  tbe  vigor- 
ous effect  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  (Sil- 
ver, bnrdett  &  Co.) 

A  book  whose  title  suggests  the 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  stories,  but 
wblch  Is,  nevertheless,  unique  and 
wholly  independent  in  Its  purpose,  Is 
A.  T.  Quiller-Couch'g  "Historical  Tales 
from  Shakespeare."  Striking  and 
well-known  characters,  from  Corio- 
lauue  and  JuUud  Cfesar  to  King  John, 
and  tbe  Itlchards  and  Henrys  of  Eng- 
land reappear  In  dramatic  scenes  based 
on  those  of  the  plays  themselves.  But 
there  la  less  philosophy  to  baffle  boy- 
ish minds,  a  vivid  and  accurate  his- 
torical setting,  and  a  more  simple  ap- 
peal to  the  patriotism  of  young  readers 


—whom  it  is  Mr.  Qnlller-Coucb's  special 
aim  to  Interest  The  style  is  direct 
and  pleasing,  witb  an  nnpretendoua- 
ness  that  will  disarm  even  a  carp- 
ing Shakespearean  student  (Cbarles 
Scrlbner's  Sons,  pnblishera.) 

Among  tbe  spring  announcements  of 
Scribnera  are  anew  volume  of  eaaays 
called  "Tbe  Waya  of  Men,"  by  Eliot 
Gregory,  otherwise  known  aa  the 
"Idler"  of  tbe  New  York  Brenlng  Post, 
and  the  author  of  that  charming  v<ri- 
ume,  "WorMiy  Ways  and  Byways;" 
a  volume  of  ten  "Smith  College  Sto- 
ries," by  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam;  a 
book  of  verse  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke; 
a  Btory  of  Tale  life  called  "Boys  and 
Men,"  by  Richard  Holbrook;  a  new 
story  by  B>tlhet  Wharton  called  "Tbe 
Touchstone;"  and  two  books  of  abort 
stories,  "The  Monk  and  the  Dancer." 
by  Arthur  Cosslett  Smith,  and  "Stories 
of  the  East  Slde"-^the  east  side  of 
New  Tork  being  tbe  locality  meant— 
by  Robert  Shackleton.  Mr.  William 
Archer's  atndy  of  "The  American 
Stage"  Is  also  on  the  Scrlbner  list 

Tbe  lively  and  headstrong  daughter 
of  a  British  general,  who  comes  to 
sbare  her  father's  fortunes  in  America, 
fortified  by  a  pious  zeal  to  cmsb  down 
"Mr.  Washington"  and  all  bis  tribe.  Is 
the  entertaining  heroine  of  Elizabeth 
N.  Barrow's  "Tbe  Fortune  of  War," 
wblch  Henry  Holt  and  Oo.  publish. 
Certain  aspects  of  tbe  times  are  vivid- 
ly pictured,  especially  life  alt  tbe  head- 
qnarters  of  tbe  two  armies,  tbe  camp- 
life  of  tbe  "patriots"  and  the  treatment 
of  priaoners  on  board  British  prison- 
ships.  In  this  last  problem  Miatreaa 
Kate  finds  heraelf  unexpectedly  luter- 
estpd,  and  rhe  plot  turns  upon  her  au- 
dacious attempt  to  set  free  a  young 
Quaker,  a  major  In  tbe  American 
army,  whose  sister  baa  become  her 
dearest  friend,  and  for  whom  she  braves 
an  exciting  succession  of  perils. 
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Breiy  age  baa  Its  Ideal  of  saints, 
heroes,  and  aages.  Outs  bas  seen  the 
beglnalng  and  the  cloee  of  a  grand  life 
which  aeeme  to  'have  realized  almost 
perfectly  our  modern  conception  of  a 
wise  man;  a  man  who,  "nnhastlDg,  nn- 
reating,"  pursued  tratb  with  unre- 
served fldeHtj  And  humility  from  earlj 
youth  to  the  extremest  v€9rge  of  mortal 
years.  I  remember  my  good  friend 
William  Henry  C banning  speaking  to 
me  with  a  sort  of  woAderlng  reT«rence 
of  this  characteristic  of  Dr.  Martlneao. 
"Think,  Miss  Cobbe,"  he  said,  his  voice 
ibrea4ilng  from  emotloit,  "think  of  what 
It  Is  for  a  man  of  nearly  seventy  to  be 
growing  Btlll,  gaining  fresh  truths  and 
following  them,  ever  ready  to  adopt 
what  proves  itself  to  him,  and  never 
nnwIUIng  or  a^Aamed  to  change!  That 
Is  a  truly  living  mind.  -Most  of  our 
minds  are  set  In  a  mould  after  youth.'" 
And  that  great  mind  he  spoke  of  went 
on  growing  for  twenty  years  after- 
wards. 

Dr.  Martlnean's  emdltlon  was  (as  bis 
books  prove)  marvellously  deep  and 
varied;  but  It  never  over-weighted  him, 
as  learning  is  apt  to  swamp  original 
thinking  In  less  capacious  Intellects; 
and  It  was  always  subordinate  to  bis 
wisdom  which  wag  built  on  It  rather 
Qiau  of  It;  even  as  the  Olymplum  at 
Athens    rose  on    Its    wide   and   high- 


praised  perlbolus.  He  was  never  (so 
far  as  we,  beneath  him,  could  Judge) 
carried  away  by  the  current  of  any 
other  man's  mind;  bnt  ihis  knoiwledge 
of  what  others  liad  thought  on  Hie  sub- 
jects of  bis  studies  swelled  the  volume 
and  power  of  his  own  conclusions. 
When  we  add  to  tills  learned  wisdom 
in  intellectual  matters  the  remem- 
brance of  the  calm,  steadfast,  loftily- 
devoted  life,  of  which  to  speak  as 
"blameless"  Is  to  give  It  only  the 
grudging  praise  which  an  enemy  could 
not  refuse,  we  have  summed  up,  so  It 
seems  to  me.  very  nearly  the  ideal 
characteristics  of  a  sage  of  these  later 
days;  a  great  teacher  and  example  of 
"rIgEteouB  living  without  asceticism," 
and  of  piety  without  a  shade  of  super- 
stition. 

My  knowledge  of  Dr.  Martlnean's 
writings  began  long  before  I  knew  him 
personally,  in  the  days,  about  1644, 
when  I  bad  recently,  with  Infinite  pain, 
struggled  out  of  the  fetters  of  ortho- 
doxy and  was  building  up,  as  best  I 
coold,  a  faith  by  which  I  conld  Uve 
thenceforward.  His  "Rationale  of 
Bellglous  Enquiry"  was  useful  to  me, 
but  his  "Endeavors"  were  much  more 
so.  One  of  them,  "The  Strength  of  the 
Lonely,"  came  home  to  me  very  close- 
ly, for  I  was  living  In  complete  spirit- 
ual solitude,  and  was  anxiously  seek- 
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log  that  stren^b  (of  wblch  be  speaks 
BO  eloquently)  wblcb  comes  wben  tbe 
last  buman  Bympatby  falls  ns.  An- 
otber  passage  In  tbe  book  conveyed, 
by  cnrlouB  ctrincldeDce,  almost  a  mys- 
terlonfl  aense  of  the  writer's  compre- 
hension of  such  phases  of  life  as  mine. 
Speaking  of  certain  autumn  Impres- 
Bhms,  he  Bald  that  under  them  we  did 
not  care  to  frequent  croiwded  and  bril- 
liant churches,  but  rather  "to  kneel 
down  on  the  rotting  ieaves  and  pray." 
I  had  brought  the  book  with  me  Into  a 
Uttle  deserted  hut  In  one  of  our  woods, 
to  whleb  I  often  resorted  at  twilight, 
and  there  had  l>een  doing  }ust  as  he 
Bald.  Some  years  later,  after  I  had 
published  my  "Eseay  on  Intuitive 
Morals,"  I  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence (which  lasted  nearly  fifty  years) 
with  P.  W.  Newman,  and  from  blm  I 
heard  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Martlneau. 
I  remember  once  his  referring  to  him 
(In  contrast  with  some  other  of  hla 
friends)  as  "tender  Martlneau;"  an 
epithet  most  Just,  as  I  came  afterwards 
to  know,  but  not  one,  perhaps,  generally 
recognized  as  specially  befitting  him. 

I  was  not  then,  nor  ever,  a  Unita- 
rian, but  simply  a  Thelst,  and  Martl- 
neau's  DnltarlaDism  half  a  century  ago 
was  not  Identical  with  my  laltb;  but 
when  my  friend  Mlsa  Lloyd  and  I 
planned  to  share  a  bouse  in  London 
(about  1S64)  one  of  our  first  and  great- 
est Interests  was  to  become  regular 
attendants  at  Mr.  Marti neau's  ser- 
vices In  Little  Portland  Street  Chapel. 
It  was  a  long  way  from  our  home  in 
South  Keuslngton,  and  we  bad  no  car- 
rtage:  yet  I  do  not  think  we  ever 
missed— rain  or  shine— a  Sunday  morn- 
ing service  when  we  were  in  London; 
nor  a  week-day  evening  lecture  (aever- 
al  series  of  which  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered In  the  winter):  nor  tbe  Ethical 
Lectures,  to  which  we  were  kindly  ad- 
mitted among  the  students  In  Man- 
chester College.  We  had  seats  In  tbe 
gallery  of  Portland  Street  Chapel  very 


nearly  opposite  the  pulpit,  and  thoB 
had  every  advantage  for  hearing  the 
uoble  sermons  which  made  up  the 
richest  part  of  our  happy  Uvea.  I  have 
given  some  accoonrt  of  them  In  my  Au- 
tobiography, and  in  an  article  which 
has  recently  appeared  elsewhere;'  and 
I  may  be  permitted  here  to  quote  from 
the  former  a  few  sentencea:- 

They  were  very  varied  sermons 
which  Dr.  Martlneau  preached.  The 
general  effect,  1  used  to  think,  was 
not  that  of  receiving  lessona  from  a 
teacher,  but  of  being  Invited  to  accom- 
pany a  guide  on  a  mountain  walk. 
From  the  upper  regions  of  thought 
where  he  led  us,  we  were  able— nay, 
compelled— to  look  down  on  our  daily 
cares  and  duties  ftom  a  loftier  point 
of  view;  and  thence  to  return  to  them 
with  fresh  feelings  and  resolutions. 
Sometimes  these  ascents  were  very 
steep  and  difficult;  and  I  once  ventured 
to  tell  htm  that  the  richness  of  his 
metaphors  and  aimiles,  beautiful  and 
original  as  they  always  were,  made  it 
harder  to  climb  after  blm;  and  that 
we  sometimes  wanted  him  to  hold  out 
to  us  a  Shepherd's  Crook,  rather  than 
a  Jewelled  Grozier.  But  tbe  exercise, 
if  laborious,  was  to  the  last  degree 
mentally  healthful,  and  morally 
strengthening.  There  was  a  great 
variety  also  In  these  wonderful  ser- 
mons. To  hear  one  of  them  only,  a 
listener  would  come  away  deeming  tbe 
preacher  par  eminence  a  profound  and 
most  discriminating  Critic.  To  hear 
another,  he  would  consider  him  a  Phil- 
osopher, occupied  entirely  with  tbe 
vastest  problems  of  Science  and  The- 
ology. Again,  another  would  leave 
tbe  Impression  of  a  Poet,  as  great  in 
his  prose  as  tbe  author  of  "In  Memo- 
rlam"  In  veree.  And,  lastly,  and  above 
all,  there  was  always  tbe  pious  Han, 
filled  with  devout  feeling,  who,  by  his 
very  presence  and  voice,  communi- 
cated reverence,  and  the  sense  of  the 
nearness  of  an  all-seeing  God. 

Martlneau's  Sermons  were  truly  his 
"Word."  a  part  of  himself,  sprays  from 
the  fountain  of  his  own  soul  and  mind. 
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Merer  was  there  a  man  irtio  was  so 
much  the  same  all  tbronKb;  whether  Id 
the  pulpit  or  out  of  It  Bat  of  this 
character  of  perfect  consistency,  which 
did  more  than  a&rtbtng  to  make  hts 
sermons  ImpresslTe  to  me,  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere.  I  ardently  hope 
that  B(»De  volumes  rcfiroduclng  .these 
sermons  may  yet  be  published.  I  pos- 
sess several  MS.  boofes  full  of  notes 
from  them. 

In  an  otherwise  fair  obituary,  wblcb 
appeared  in  the  Times  after  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  death,  the  writer  thought  fit 
to  make  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  Ittappro- 
prlate  and  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween him  and  Theodore  Parker,  and 
to  speak  of  the  discourses  of  the  latter 
ct-atemptuously  oe  "common-places." 
Probably  this  Journalist  was  not  bom, 
oi'  was  Id  his  baby  clothes  when  Park- 
er died;  but  T.  who  was  then  a  woman 
of  35,  can  testify  that  what  Parker 
preached  was,  in  those  days,  anytbing 
but  a  "commoD-plnce."  His  was.  In 
fact,  almost  the  only  voice  In  America 
or  Europe  which  had  given  utterance 
to  the  truths  wblch  are  now  (partly 
owing  to  him)  "common"  enough.  It 
Parker  did  not  possess  Mardnean's 
profound  learning  or  refined  criticism 
'  or  deep  metaphysics,  he  yet  did  bis 
share  of  the  wore  of  the  emanclpatlou 
of  religion  well  and  bravely.  Albert 
Revllle,  In  bis  book'  on  bim  says, 
"Ce(  homme  fat  on  Prophtle;"  and  he 
was  truly  one  in  the  sense  in  which 
Dean  Stanley  has  taught  us  to  use  the 
word,  meaning  a  man  who  hears  the 
voice  of  God  In  his  heart  and  con- 
science', and  fcnrlessly  gives  It  out  to 
the  world.  "Of  what  avail  your  sac- 
riflces,  your  sacraments,  your  creeds? 
Do  justice  and  love  God;  for  he  Is 
supremely  loi'e.ible!"  That  n-as  Par- 
ker's message;  aud  with  whatever  Im- 
perfections he  gave  It  forth  he  did  so 
faithfully,  and  died  In  the  prime  of 
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life,  worn  out  with  his  l&bors.  Uartl- 
Deau  DO  DK>re  aosamed  the  t<»ie  of  ■ 
t>rophet  (than  of  a  priest;  not  even  that 
of  a  didactic  teacher;  but  only,  as  said 
above,  of  a  guide.  He  seemed  always 
to  say  to  us:  "Ccane  with  me  and  I  will 
show  you  what  I  have  seen  from  the 
mountain  tops."  The  worst  of  his  ser- 
mons was,  that  when  once  trained  by 
practice  (and  It  Deeded  a  great  deal)  to 
follow  them  throughout  without  ex- 
baustioD  or  flagging  attention,  one  was 
forever  Incapacitated  from  taking 
much  interest  In  other  pulpit  ad- 
dresses; however  good  and  wise  they 
might  <be,  they  seemed  banal.  I  once 
listened  to  Mr.  Gladstone  giving  a  long 
and  careful  criticism  of  at  least  twenty 
more  or  less  celebrated  church  preach- 
ers. The  flrst  was.  he  said,  closely 
logical;  the  second,  learned;  another, 
eloquent;  and  so  on.  At  last  my  pa- 
tience failed,  and  I  said,  "But,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  you  have  never  said  a  word 
of  the  preacher  who  unites  all  these 
gifts,  my  friend  and  teacher,  James 
Martineau."  Mr.  Gladstone  paused, 
gave  one  of  his  eagle-like  eUgnemmU 
dcs  veux,  and  said,  carefully  and  de- 
liberately, "There  Is  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Martineau  Is  the  greatest  of  living 
thinkers." 

A  clever  and  Interesting  letter  In  the 
Dally  News,  which  appeared  Just  after 
Dr.  Martlneau's  death,  draws  some 
fair  comparisons  between  him  and  Mr. 
Gladstone— the  latter  of  whom,  the 
writer  says,  "orated."  while  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau "conversed."  I  may  add  an- 
other Impression  of  my  own.  which  is, 
that  while  Mr.  Gladstone  interested  bis 
audience  Immensely  by  his  endless  flow 
of  animated  remarks  and  brilliant  his- 
torical criticisms,  he  failed  altogether 
to  convey  to  them  the  sense  of  great- 
nest.  Every  one  left  his  society 
pleased,  amused,  perhaps  delighted. 
But  I  cannot  imagine  anybody  quitting 
it  Impressed  with  reverence.  There 
was,  Indeed,  a  levity  sometimes  observ- 
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able  about  lilm  wblcl)  was  very  an- 
tagoDlsUc  to  reverence.  Dr.  Marti- 
sean  told  m^  blmselE  how  disappoluted- 
be  was  when,  meeting  bim  after  bis 
great  return  to  power,  be  aaid  to  him, 
"What  an  opportunity  you  have  (or 
tbe  great  work  before  you— the  conaoU- 
datlon  of  tbe  Bmplrer'  Mr.  Gladstone 
shrucged  hla  eboulders  and  aald:  "Ob, 
I  don't  know  about  that  The  clerks 
In  the  Colonial  Office  have  got  too 
much  to  do  already." 

At  last  the  sermons  In  Portland 
Street  Cbapel  came  suddenly  to  an 
abrupt  concluBlou.  We  had  beard 
vague  reports  tbat  Dr.  Uartineau  was 
out  of  bealtb.  and  on  one  occasion.  I 
believe,  he  had  fainted  on  leaving  tbe 
pulpit;  fiut  nothing  bad  tranqiired  to 
create  any  serious  anslety,  when,  all 
at  once,  we  were  told  that  he  bad  been 
ordered  by  bis  medical  adviser  to  glre 
up  preaching  altogether.  I  know  not 
who  tfiat  medical  adviser  may  have 
been,  but  on  him  lies  tbe  heavy  recipon- 
Blbility  tmt  a  most  disastrous  waste  of 
moral  and  spiritual  power.  Had  he,  In- 
stead of  bis  peremptory  and  presump- 
tuous mandate,  cautioned  bis  paitlent 
gravely  (as  wiae,  no  doubt,  necessary)- 
and  insisted  on  an  immediate  rest  and 
change  of  scene  for  six  months  or  a 
year,  all  lost  grouud  might  have  been 
recovered,  and  Dr.  Martineau  might 
have  returned  to  bis  pulpit  to  apeak  to 
US  for  twenty  years  afterwards.  Who 
may  estimate  wlhat  good  be  would  cer- 
tainly have  achieved  In  those  last 
twenty  years,  when  tbe  early  preju- 
dices against  bIm  bad  passed  away 
and  been  replaced  by  universal  re- 
spect, and  when  his  splendid  Intel- 
lect was  capable  of  writing  "A  Study 
of  Kellglon,"  and  "Types  of  Ethical 
Theory,"  and  "The  Seat  of  Authority." 
Every  soul  of  his  congregation,  and  of 
hundreds  more  who,  as  time  went  on. 
would  have  joined  It,  was  wronged  and 
Injured— nay.    the    whole    tbeologlcal 

position,  not  only  of  Unitarian  Ism.  but 


of  all  rellgloua  and  Inquiring  minds  In 
England,  was  left  on  a  lower  level 
permanently  than  might  certainly  have 
been  attakied  with  the  strong  help  of 
Martlneau's  l[vlngv<dce  from  tbe  pulpit. 
For  himself,  I  know  that  tbe  sentence 
of  bts  medical  <»acle  was  almost  like 
one  of  death;  I  met  blm  shortly  after- 
wards and  walked  a  little  way  beside 
him,  murmuring  a  fev  words  of  grief 
that  I  should  no  longer  llaten  to  bis 
preaching.  His  head  drooped,  and  he 
replied  witb  InAulte  sadness  in  a  low 
voice:  "/t  A(M  Aem  my  life." 

It  was  my  friend's  ^vllefre  and  mine 
during  the  years  when  we  lived  Id 
Lcndon  and  at  Byfleet.  to  receive  Dr. 
Martineau  pretty  frequently  as  a  gaest 
at  our  bouse,  and  on  these  occasions 
be  showed  himself  a  delightful  mem- 
t>er  of  society,  somewhat  grave  per- 
haps, as  became  blm,  but  never  rigid. 
I  recollect  his  coming  once  to  meet 
Kesbub  Chunder  Sen,  in  whose  work 
be  took  thenceforth  a  deep  Interest; 
and  another  time  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  ill-fated  young  Amberleys, 
when  we  all  went  out  In  tbe  flue  sum- 
mer evening  and  sat  in  a  little  (very 
Bubuii>ao)  cedar  aummer-bouse  In  our 
garden,  which  1  used  to  call  "Lebanon." 
There  we  held  an  Intensely  earn- 
est discussion  aa  Materialism  la  gen- 
eral, and  on  Mr.  Bain's  philosophy  In 
particular:  Dr.  Martineau  exhibited 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  latest 
theories  of  physiologists  about  tbe  re- 
lations of  brain  and  mind;  and  tbe 
Amberleys  (at  whose  <partles  I  bad  seen 
Bain,  and  who  were  rather  bitten  with 
his  ideas)  were  profoundly  Interested. 
From  thenceforth  we  often  talked  of 
7Ac  Bain,  and  of  Martineau  as  The 
Anffdofe.  On  this  subject  I  will  quote 
n  letter  I  received  from  btm  about  that 

We  must  never  despair  of  tbe  world: 
the  Divine  and  tbe  Human  natures 
are  sure  to  find  each  other  In  the  long 
run.     But,  I    must  say,  It  Is    hard    to 
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look  with  eqnanlmtlj'  oa  the  Bnccnmb- 
Ing  of  one  fine  mind  after  another  to 
this  de«o1ate  PoaltivUm.  Comie,  bow- 
ever,  Ifl  really  great  In  many  ways, 
and  may  tonch  not  a  few  aprlngs  of 
tme  nobleneaa.  Bnt  Bain,  whatever 
Mill  may  aay,  la  thronghont  contracted 
and  contracting;  and  If  the  yonnger 
generation  trained  by  him  ever  come 
to  rule  their  age,  It  1b  not  a  happy 
prospect  for  the  world.  The  enthna- 
lasm  whlcti  his  philosophy  aometlmes 
calls  for  la  a  cnriona  algn  of  morbid 
excitement,  and  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  principle  that  the  hottest  fever 
loves  the  coldest  draught 

May  20tb,  1867. 

And  here  Is  anotber  passage  touch- 
ing on  the  same  bbeme:— 

U.  P6cant'B  letter  InteresU  me 
much,  perhaps  a  little  sadly;  testify- 
ing as  It  does  to  the  oppression  of  even 
Bucli  a  mind  by  the  supposed  conflict 
between  Science  and  Religion.  So  long 
as  the  language  and  conceptions  of 
practical  piety  are,  acquiesced  In  as 
conccMion*  tn  infirmtly,  and  apologized 
for  as  Indispensable  lilnslona  of  the 
religious  sense,  no  real  power,  no  hope, 
no  deliversnce.  can  go  forth  from  the 
teaching  of  Divine  things.  Here  lies 
tbe  weakness  of  the  liberal  movement; 
a  fatal  speck  of  disease  which,  nnless 
cleansed  out.  must  enfeeble  Its  life 
and  shorten  Its  term. 

June  17th,  18«8. 

Dr.  Martineau  was.  In  tme  respect, 
tbe  opposite  of  Cardinal  Newman,  of 
whom  bis  broitber  told  me  that  be 
never  put  his  finger  to  help  any  prac- 
tical cause  of  beneficence  unconnected 
with  eccleelflstlcal  interests.  Martineau. 
on  the  contrary,  was  always  ready  to 
lend  bis  support  to  any  such  cause 
wblch  met  his  approval.  At  tbe  time 
('.874-5)  when  I  began  tbe  sad  work 
against  Vivisection  and  was  collecting 
signatures  of  weight  for  my  Memorial 
to  the  Boyal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  I  received  from 
him  a  note,  as  follower— 

Jan.  5th,  1875. 

I  should  have  been  very  sorry  not 
to  Join  In  the  protest  agaJust  this  hid- 


eous offence.  Ttie  shnnltaneona  loss 
from  tbe  morals  of  oar  advanced  sci- 
entific men  of  all  reverent  sentiment 
towards  ttelnga  above  them  as  towards 
beluga  below,  la  a  corlons  and  inatme- 
tive  phenomenon  highly  slgnlficaot  of 
the  process  which  their  natures  are 
nndergolng  at  both  ends. 

He  remained  thenceforth  a  cordial 
BOpporter  of  tbe  movement,  and  on 
one  occasion  spoke  for  us  when  the 
Annua]  Meeting  of  the  Victoria  Street 
Society  was  held  at  tbe  house  of  the 
president.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  In  Gros- 
venor  Square.  The  rooms  were  well 
filled,  and  after  speeches  from  tbe 
President,  Cardinal  Manning.  Dr.  Ber- 
doe,  and  others.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
ahked  me  (as  honorary  secretary) 
whether  there  was  any  one  else  pres- 
ent whom  I  wished  to  be  Invited  to 
speak.  I  bad  observed  Dr.  Martineau 
from  the  first  seated  near  the  door; 
and.  of  course,  was  longing  tor  a 
speed)  from  him.  But  It  was  twenty 
yenra  ago,  and  tbe  relative  positions  of 
such  representatives  of  orthodoxy  a« 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  Cardinal  on 
one  side,  and  a  Hereslarcb  like  Dr. 
Martineau  on  tbe  other,  were  not  so 
pleasantly  defined  as  they  would  now 
bo.  It  was.  therefore,  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  singularity  of  the  situation  that 
I  answered,  "Yes.  I  wish  very  much 
that  you  would  Invite  my  friend  Jamea 
iMartlneau."  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation Lord  Shaftesbury  rose  and  made 
the  request  very  cordially,  and  Dr. 
Sfartineau  re^wnded  at  ouce  with  a 
fi-w  strong  words  in  support  of  Mr. 
Reld's  bill  for  the  total  prohibition  of 
vivisection.  Many  years  later,  when 
1  was  rather  savagely  attacked  In  the 
newspapers  for  certain  omissions  by 
one  of  my  assistants,  for  whose  accu- 
racy 1  bad  foolishly  made  myself  re- 
sponsible, be  wrote  to  assure  me  of  his 
syrapafby:— 

Dec.  IStb.  1892. 

We  have  been  deeply  alBlcted  by  the 
abominable     treatmmt      which     yoQ 
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liftve  received  at  the  Hands  of  the  Doc- 
tors, who  have  certainly  given 
abundant  evidence  of  tbel;  skill  In 
"TlTlsectlon."  It  was  nnfortonate 
th&t,  through  a  culpable  negligence  of 
yonr  coadjutor,  a  case  was  given  to 
your  opponents.  Bat  when  the  la- 
▼olimtary  omission  was  acknowl- 
edged with  frank  apotogy,  and  every 
possible  reparation  provided  for, 
nothing  could  be  more  atrocious  than 
the  brutal  repetition  of  charges  known 
to  be  false,  and  meant  only  to  be  lu- 
Jurioufl.  But  depend  upon  It,  dear 
friend.  In  the  long  run  (and  not  a  very 
long  one,  either),  tbey  will  hurt  neither 
jou  nor  your  cause,  but  only  the  act- 
ors of  them.  The  tone  of  the  "Spec- 
tator" on  the  matter  I  find  everywhere 
approved,  and  that,  I  feel  sure,  will 
accord  with  the  general  verdict,  when 
the  storm  of  party  conflict  has    sub- 


Among  Dr.  Martlneau's  pre-eminent 
gifts  was  his  tender  sympathy  with 
suffering,  mental  or  corporeal.  No  man 
knew  so  weli  as  be  how  to  toucb  sor- 
row without  bruising  It;  and  how  to 
lift  up  the  prostrate  mourner  with 
strong  but  caressing  hand.  I  have  re- 
ceived permission  to  use  several  letters 
of  consolation  which  be  wrote  to  his 
friends,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  none 
BO  beauUfuI  have  ever  come  In  my  way 
from  any  other  pen.  Tbe  first  Is  ad- 
drt-Bscd  to  a  lady  whose  Identity  some 
readers  may  guess,  pra-baps,  from  tbe 
letter  Itself.  It  Is  almost  too  sacred 
for  publication;  and  yet  as  I  feel  it 
may  bring  a  meesage  of  comfort  to 
many  other  souls  beside  tbe  one  to 
which  it  was  addressed.  I  will  not 
hold  It  back:— 

10,  Gordon  Square. 
November  7,  1868. 
Dear  Mrs.  S.,— It  la  natural  that 
those  who  euDer  In  your  suffering 
Bbould  fly,  in  the  eageruess  of  love,  to 
even  the  faintest  and  least  hopeful 
promise  of  Inward  or  outward  relief; 
and  so  I  am  encouraged  by  your  bus- 
band  to  give  way  to  my  own  pro- 
found sj-mpathy  In  a  few  words; 
though  1  know  I  can  say  notbiug   on 


the  deeper  rdatlona  of  your  grleroui 
trials  which  baa  not  grown  familiar  to 
yon  In  the  long  watches  of  thought, 
and  perhaps,  with  tbe  special  Insist 
of  the  snflertng  mind,  been  found  emp- 
ty and  unreal.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intense  eiperlences  of  Ufe,  if  they 
bring  flashes  of  clear  tmtti.  are  liable 
also  to  shut  U8  in  amid  clouds  that 
hide  or  distort  the  real  proportions  of 
things,  and  imprison  ns  In  a  world  of 
their  own;  so  that  we  lose  our  proper 
stay  unless  In  poignant  moments  we 
can  rest  on  tbe  faith  of  happier  and 
calmer  bonra.  It  Is  from  the  mntoal 
conference  of  those  who  are  wltb- 
dmwn  to  anffer,  and  those  who  are  left 
out  to  aet.  that  tbe  pure  vrisdom  and 
complete  luterpretatloo  <tt  life  must 
come.  Even  then,  when  yon  to  whom 
the  anguish  falls,  and  we  on  whom  It 
is  reflected,  have  told  and  compared 
our  best  thoughts.  It  all  resolves  Itself— 
does  It  not?— Into  simple  trust  bnd 
love;  "Tbough  He  slay  me. -yet  I  will 
trust  In  Him."  At  least  when  I  ask 
myself  "whu  this  cmshlng  Inroad  upon 
tbe  sweetest,  purest,  moat  satisfying 
form  of  human  life?"  I  am  lost  In 
tbe  darkness,  and  dare  not  pretend  to 
see  my  way.  But  the  less  I  can  reach 
the  Divine  point  of  view,  the  more 
quietly  do  I  subside  upon  the  human, 
and  m  spite  of  appearances  or  In  Im- 
penetrable gloom,  give  my  hand,  like 
a  child  In  the  night,  to  be  led  by  tbe 
All-seeing  Father  hither  or  tbither  as 
He  wlU.  This  is  not  the  blindness  of 
mere  unthinking  faith;  rather  la  it 
the  large  willingness  to  sink  tbe  per- 
sonal point  fA.  vision— even  at  its 
fiercest  intensity— in  Judging  of  the  In- 
fluite  within  whose  compass  1  lie.  and 
of  whose  goodness,  not  my  privation, 
but  tbe  i^enltude  of  tbe  whole,  is  tbe 
true  meaaure.  Were  we  able  to  see 
tbe  purpose  of  our  sorrows,  as  we  do 
that  of  some  surgical  treatment  tbe 
state  of  mind  with  which  we  meet 
them  would  surely  be  imspeakably 
lowered;  prudent  and  rational  endur- 
ance for  the  sake  of  ulterior  advantage 
would  take  the  place  of  that  confid- 
ing piety  and  utter  self -surrender 
which,  the  more  It  bleeds,  the  more 
gives  out  the  hues  of  every  tender  al- 
fectlcm.  Alas!  dear  friend,  Ibat  the 
lot  of  sacriflce  should  have  fallen  to 
you!  But  what  sbonld  we  be  without 
the  biographies  of  noble  suffering?    Is 
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tbere  aoyttatng  bo  pnHtyliig  In  Its 
searcb  of  as- that  elnbs  tbe  self  so 
low  and  lifts  the  soul  so  bigh— as  the 
sigbt  of  pain  and  grief  dlvlaelr  bome? 
I  declare  to  yon  tbe  Instances  I  bare 
seen  or  known  of  such  lives.  Including 
7our»,  baoDt  me  as  a  perpetual  pres- 
ence, and  mingle  tender  and  sacred 
undertones  wltb  tbe  superficial  voices 
of  dallj  duty  and  of  natural  Joy. 
Tbat  tbe  cbords  wblch  give  fortb  sucb 
music  for  bumaulty  should  thrill  wltb 
angalah  In  tbe  strtklDg  Is  Indeed  a 
pathetic  necesalty;  but  tbe  very  pity  of 
It  burning  down  Into  tbe  heart  of  us, 
comes  In  contact  with  all  the  love  and 
reverence  we  have,  and  kindles  them 
Into  an  enveloping  passion.  Tbe  really 
perplexing  cases  are  those  la  wblcb 
suffering  seems  to  spread  In  circles  of 
moral  deterloratloa  In  the  minds  of  pa- 
tient and  of  observers,  not  those  In 
wblcb  It  deepens,  refine  s,  and 
strengthens,  and  like  tbe  llgbtnlng, 
while  It  blasts  a  single  tree,  quick- 
ens the  whole  forest  Into  green,  t  can- 
not but  have  faith  tbat  your  children, 
however  sadly  bereft  of  your  personal 
care,  will  be  educated  by  your  Image 
and  memory  to  a  form  of  stature  of 
Character  wblcb  no  days  of  happy 
care  could  give.  But  this  Is  a  thought 
which  comes  too  near  to  fta&ing  rea- 
MM,  and  I  dare  not  pretend  to  them; 
but  rest  simply  here:  that  if  only  we 
can  give  ourselves  up  In  trust,  and  tbe 
more  we  are  stricken  by  the  band,  fly 
tbe  more  closely  for  refuge  to  tbe 
heart  (rf  tbe  all-lovlog  God,  there  Is  no 
pain  or  terror  wblch  will  not  work  It- 
self clear  out  of  tbe  cloud  Into  higher 
glory. 

I  do  not  forget  how  often  tbe  prob- 
lem of  suffering  la  solved  by  sayfog 
that  we  have  to  bear  It  aa  the  penaltv 
of  tin;  but  no  personal  appropriation 
of  this  ttaongbt  can  reasonably  be 
made  by  Innocent  and  dutiful  lives, 
tbongb  donbtlesB,  In  an  indirect  and 
<4rcultous  way,  it  hits  a  truth.  Cer- 
tainly, the  physical  constitution  of  us 
all  carries  In  It  tbe  entail  of  a  long 
past,  and  Is,  as  it  were,  tbe  vital 
record  of  moral  order  or  disorder,  both 
In  earlier  generations  and  In  ouraelves. 
Had  all  been  Invariably  right  there, 
miuiy  ft  traosmitted  weakness  would 
have  been  spared,  and  from  faultless 
antecedents  would  have  cone  to  us  a 
more  painless  life.    And  when  we  rise 
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to  a  perfect  administration  of  our  hu- 
man trust,  Its  natural  functions,  we 
must  believe,  will  gain  comparative 
immunity  from  their  present  terrible 
liabilities.  So  far,  it  must  be  owned, 
we  suffer  as  members  of  a  moral  or- 
ganisation of  a  united  family— wbere 
the  sin  and  even  the  mistake  of  each 
becomes  tbe  sorrow  of  ail.  But,  ex- 
cept when  we  smart  from  the  effects 
of  our  own  personal  transgression, 
this  truth  seems  emp<tf  of  an;  Imme- 
diate lesson,  either  of  comfort  or  of 
self-reproach,  to  our  hours  of  pain. 
What  can  we  do  with  the  sins  of  our 
fathers  or  with  our  own  that  are  left 
behind  except  take  care  not  to  repeat 
them?  and  this  Is  a  lesson  rather  for 
action  than  for  endurance.  It  only  com- 
pels me  to  feel— what  is  no  doubt 
wholesome  when  I  am  calm  enough  to 
think  of  It— that  I  am  not  all  my  own, 
but  am  woven  into  a  social  structure 
where,  in  every  fibre  of  my  being,  I 
must  give  and  take  of  the  life  that 
passes  through  the  whole. 

Seven  years,  dear  friend.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  you  have  beeu  laid  low;  and 
passing  through  what  none  can  tell. 
Even  to  our  outside  reckoning  it  Is  a 
large  segment  from  our  little  round  of 
time;  and  from  tbe  Interior,  the  hours 
of  suffering  seem  endl^M, .  a  weary 
and  waste  eternity.  Well,  the  more 
they  use  up  of  this  life,  the  more  do 
they  bespeak  another,  and  by  breaking 
off  our  promise  so  near  Its  beginning, 
reserve  the  more  for  its  heavenly  end. 
Tou  know  how  little  you  have  ex- 
hausted tbe  capacities  of  your  nature; 
at  what  a  stage  of  growing  thirst.  In 
thought,  affection,  aspiration,  you 
have  been  brought  to  pause;  and  ncfw 
time  alone  and  scope,  perhaps  debled 
you  here,  are  needed  to  fulness  of  spir- 
itual power  and  to  tbe  attainment  of 
those  supreme  ends  which  would 
never  be  Ideally  given  us  except  QS 
Incitements  to  their  realization.  BIghtly 
to  appreciate  tbe  measure  of  our 
spiritual  nature  Is  to  discern  at  once 
the  prospective  attitude  of  life,  and 
see  In  it  but  the  first  act  of  a  larger 
drama.  What  Its  ulterior  scenes  may 
have  In  store  for  us,  it  were  pre- 
sumptuous to  surmise,  beyond  simply 
this:  tbat  the  broken  thread  of  our 
personal  existence  will  be  taken  up, 
and  the  continuity  of  faculty  and  dis- 
cipline resumed.     Here  we  have  been 
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called,  by  secret  Inslgbt  and  lrr^re«- 
■ible  asptratlon,  to  renlat  extemaJ  tyr- 
annies, to  work  out  onr  beet  tbougbt, 
to  make,  in  our  amall  tneasnce,  a  di- 
vine poem  of  our  IKe.  But  ere  we 
have  gone  far,  wltb  only  a  few  atamaa 
wblch  we  meant  to  rev  toe  and 
■weeteo,  tbe  moulding  hand  la  atruck 
down,  and  tbe  frasment  stops  in  tbe 
middle  of  a  line.  Wben  we  wake  to  It 
again  wttb  brigbter  tbongbt.  It  must 
surely  be  to  weave  It  on  whence  It 
was  left  off,  to  cairy  out  Kb  pervading 
Mea  wltb  tbe  same  Intellectual  mate- 
ttels.  and  tbe  eame  llgbts  and  sbadows 
of  love;  and  to  glv«  It  movement  amid 
tbe  aame  personal  relations  wblcb  sup- 
ply Its  actloD  and  make  muatc  of  ita 
rbytbm  bere.  la  sbot-t,  a  Boul  that  la 
the  same  must  have  a  life  that  Is  the 
same,  and  over  no  tbongbt  that  Is 
true,  no  alTectioii  that  la  pure,  no  piety 
that  la  trusts,  can  Death  have  any 
power.  Though  we  know  no  more, 
here  let  ns  rest. 

Often,  as  even  tbe  uneufferlng  find, 
tbe  love  of  God  Is  hid,  passes  behind 
tbe  cloud,  and  leaves  us  with  a  cold 
shudder  of  alarm,  aa  If  It  were  not 
there.  But  tbe  Dtvlne  realities  do  not 
depend  oa  our  apprebenslon  of  them; 
the  eclipse  of  oar  vlalon  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  their  shining  except  to  us. 
The  Infinite  Love  abides  behind  and 
waits  UIl  we  return  to  It,  and  the  In- 
tercepting veil  falls  away.  At  times, 
1  think,  when  tbe  mlsta  of  fear  and 
distrust  gather  round  the  heart.  It  la 
even  better  to  forget  Him— till  He  finds 
ns  again,  and  say,  1  will  possess  my 
soul  In  patience— than  to  accuse  either 
HJm  or  one's  self  of  deserting  a  rela- 
doi^  which  ds  suspended.  It  may  be, 
only  to  be  more  closely  bound.  1  can 
«ay  no  more,  and  this  la  nothing. 
Faint  on,  dear  friend;  If  the  cross  is 
heavy,  it  Is  not  far  to  Calvary;  and 
then  the  aacrldce  is  soon  complete.— 
Ever  with  true  sympathy,  yours, 

James  Martineau. 

Tlie  noble  woman  to  whom  theae 
words  were  addressed  auffered  on  hero- 
ically for  many  years  longer,  till,  after 
her  beloved  husband  and  her  favorite 
sou  were  both  dead,  her  own  time  of 
release  came  at  last.  &,  few  days  be- 
fore she  died  I  was  allowed  to  see  her. 


arid,  as  w«  embraced  at  parting,  abe 
whle^red  in  ber  ntter  feebleness:  "I 
sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  /  am  more 
Mre  than  eoer  (kof  Ood  to  food."  After 
all  waa  ended  for  ber  <rf  pain  and  sor- 
row. Dr.  Martineau  wrote  to  lior  eldest 
daughter,  who  had  been  detained  In 
great  distreas  from  her  mother's  side 
by  ber  own  iUoeas:— 

Relief  comes  In  tbe  form  of  a  new 
sorrow;  or.  sliall  I  aay,  a  solemn  and 
pathetic  parthig  that  must  not  t>e  a 
sorrow?- In  wblch  I  am  so  large  a 
sharer  that  I  cannot  but  aay  some- 
thing of  what  la  In  my  heart.  A 
shrinking  of  natural  reverence  op- 
preasea  me,  in  living  intercourse,  with 
a  (reserve  which  It  la  tbe  iMlvllege  of 
death  to  remove;  and  now  that  we 
are  severed  by  tb«  Interval  of  worlds,  I 
may  aay  that  your  dear  mother  baa  for 
many  years  I*een  one  of  the  sanctities 
of  life  and  thought  to  me.  Whilst  her 
outward  lot  half  tempted  one  to  look 
on  this  scene  of  thinga  a«  simply  cmd, 
her  Iffward  spirit  ao  transfigured  it  as 
to  demonatrats  it  divine.  Tbe  latter 
years  of  peraonai  and  family  affllctloa 
naturally  leave  tbe  strongest  Impres- 
aiott  upon  the  memory  of  her  friends. 
Bitt  her  younger  days  of  unbroken 
vigor  are  still  fresh  in  my  remem- 
brance; wben.  In  common  with  her  sis- 
ters, she  was  codbpIcuous  for  a  rare 
eomblnatlM)  of  eager  InteHect,  In  cMi- 
aiant  prayer  for  light,  and  deep  affec- 
tions; aspiring  to  all  that  la  good  in 
devout  humility;  ready  always  aimply 
to  look  up  and  trust  And  tbougb  ber 
t«rm  of  allotted  yeara  aeemed  to  be 
broken  In  two  and  half-diaabied,  yet, 
after  all,  she  had  time  enou^  for  all 
the  grand  functions  of  a  human  soul,- 
to  think,  to  act,  to  auffer,- and  be 
purified  by  conquest  In  tbem  ail.  We 
may  well  be  thankful  that  the  deliv- 
erance Is  come,  and  tbe  welcome  glvm 
Into  a  more  fitting  and  aacred  aoclety 
than  ours.  And  if  to  any  of  her  chil- 
dren should  be  assigned  some  partial 
touch  of  an  experience  like  hers,  they 
know  whither  to  turn  for  their  aup- 
poftlng  saint,— or,  rather,  the  Qnardlan 
Angel,  "who  always  beholds  the  face 
of  tbe  Father  in  Heaven." 

Here,  also,  Is  a  letter  I  am  permitted 
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to  iniot,  vrttten  by  Dr.  Martlnean  to 
Sir  Cbarlei  Lyell  on  the  death  of  his 
beloved  wife.  Sir  Charles  and  she  had 
be«n  Xor  many  years  devoted  members 
of  t^e  Portland  Street  congregation; 
and  when  Miss  Lloyd  and  I  repaired 
(as  was  our  wont)  to  their  honse  In. 
Barley  Street  after  tbe  morning  ser- 
Tice  every  Sunday  mominf;.  Sir 
Charles's  admiration  for  the  sermon 
was  often  expressed  with  entlinslasm. 
After  hie  wife  died,  his  intact  Is  aU 
religious  qoestltHis,  and  especially  In 
that  of  ft  future  life,  became  rerr 
prominent  in  all  his  con  versa  tlim. 

Uay  Ist,  1873. 
Ever  since  I  beard  on  Monday  night 
of  the  immeasurable  loss  which  yon 
bftve  sustained.  I  have  wavered  be- 
tween a  reverential  sil«ice  before  to 
great  a  sorrow,  and  the  impulse  to  say 
with  how  deep  a  sympatby  It  pene- 
trates me.  My  thoughts,  however, 
are  really  so  haunted  by  this  bereave- 
ment, that  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  few 
helpless  but  heartfelt  words  of  grief 
knd  admiration.  Without  eooroacblng 
on  the  privilege  of  nearer  fMends  to 
apeak  Inttnmtely  of  all  the  graces  and 
wealth  of  character  whose  support 
has  been  taken  from  your  ^de,  I  may 
perhaps  confess  the  almost  unique  Im- 
pression which  Lady  Lyell  always  left 
up<m  me  of  balanced  strength,  of 
sweetness,  of  affection:  so  that  her 
presence  seemed  to  remove  to  ail  tn- 
fiolte  distance  all  that  Is  frivolous  and 
unreal,  harsh  or  selfish,  and  leave  no 
room  bnt  for  what  is  true  and  gra- 
cious, rhe  blow  by  which  the  last 
years  of  your  life  are  deprived  of  such 
companionship— the  elder  of  the 
younger— Is  Indeed  a  severe  demand 
on  the  powers  of  patient  endurance 
and  quiet  trust  Yet  It  is  In  the  nature 
of  such  a  loss  to  leave  behind  a  trail 
of  light  for  its  own  consiriatk>n.  The 
store  of  delightful  memories— the  con- 
tinuance of  elevated  pursuits  and  be- 
nevolent  Interests,  endeared  by  long 
partnership  and  (may  we  not  odd?)  the 
hope  that  a  Ufe-relatlMi  so  fair,  and 
needing  <yily  time  to  be  yet  fairer,  has 
still  a  higher  stage  to  run- will  grad- 
ually trace  some  brighter  lines  upon 
the  darkness.    It  is  Impossible  for  an 


active  and  capacious  mind,  habituated 
■Ike  yours  to  seek  truth  at  all  hazards 
and  over  the  -widest  range,  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  sad  real- 
ity of  death,  wtthont  attempting  to 
penetrate  Its  mystery.  Even  did  It 
present  only  a  solid  and  inscrutable 
daricness  and  permit  no  outlook  be- 
yond, for  my  part  I  could  never  see 
why  we  should  not  accept  with  grati- 
tude the  years  and  blessings  that  are 
given,  and  part  with  them  In  peace. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  Inter- 
pret human  death,  not  barely  by  the 
rules  of  the  lower  natural  history,  but 
wllb  proportionate  allowance  for  the 
demands  of  a  nature  unspeakably 
higher  in  Its  capacities  and  asplra- 
Uoas,  then  surely  neither  Intellect  u<h^ 
affection  can  rest  to  bereavment  as 
final.  It  holds  us  rather  as  a  sorrow 
of  suspense:  and  the  curtain  as  it 
drops  ceases  to  be  quite  opaque,and,at 
least  In  moments  of  happier  sight, 
shows  no  uncertain  vestiges  of  life 
and  beauty  beyond. 

Whether  Id  such  thoughts,  or  In  any 
other  more  coogenlat  form.  I  do  earn- 
estly hope  Hiat  you  may  find  what- 
ever can  best  soothe  an  irremediable 
sorrow,  and  sustain,  by  Inward  light 
and  outward  affection,  the  remaining 
years  of  a  dignified  and  noble  life. 

1  pray  you  to  take  no  notice  of  this 
letter.  I  would  not  send  It  If  It  Im- 
posed that  burden  on  you.  I  write  it 
in  pure  Indulgence  of  an  Irrepressible 
feeling. 

Believe  me,  dear  -Sir  Cbarles, 
With  profound  and     respectful     sym- 
pathy. 

Yours  very  faltbfnlly, 

James  Marlinean. 
Passing  from  scenes  of  sorrow  to 
those  of  ordinary  life.  Dr.  Martlnean's 
delicate  sympatby,  his  modesty,  and 
the  curious  mixture  (which  was  charac- 
teristic of  bim)  of  reticence  and  self- 
revelation,  were  continually  shown  in 
bis  correspondence  with  his  more  Inti- 
mate acquatutances.  I  am  the  happy 
possessor  of  some  thirty  letters  which, 
from  time  to  time,  he  addressed  to  me. 
Here  Is  an  extract  from  one:— 

Nov.  18,  1868. 
Ton  know  by  large  experience    that 
there  can  be  no  purer  eatlsfactloD  for 
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(me  nbo  straggles  -towards  the  light 
than  to  find  that  the  direction  In 
which  he  looks  sends  gleams  also  to 
the  companions  of  his  search.  Ton 
will  not  be  surprised,  theretore,  that  I 
am  grateful  for  your  words  of  sym- 
pathy, and  strengthened  by  tbem. 
And,  to  own  the  truth,  It  Is  a  strength- 
ening which,  from  some  defect  of 
faith  or  hopefnlness,  I  am  apt  to  need. 
A  tendency  to  exceptive  reverence  for 
men  of  science,  and  Indeed  for  every 
mind  which  is  above  me  in  any  direc- 
tion, often  subdues  me,  and,  wbeu  I 
find  myself  nnsustained  in  my  Inmost 
convictions,  depresses  and  aOllctB  me: 
and  though  I  come  to  myself  again,  and 
Indeed  never  feel  tempted  to  surren- 
der what  I  seem  to  bnow  to  be  true, 
whether  I  can  Justify  ft  or  not,  yet  the 
loneliness  and  separation  from  people 
I  most  admire  are  sometimes  hard  to 

The  next  letters  from  which  I  shall 
make  extracts  refer  to  the  collection 
of  prayers  for  Thelsts  entitled  "Alone 
to  the  Alone,"  which  I  was  then  com- 
piling, and  for  which  I  begged  his  help 
and  advice.  The  prayer  "On  Life  with 
God"  fp.  104)  was  his  contribution  to 
the  series. 

Oct  3l8t,  1870. 
It  rejoices  me  much  that  you  are  un- 
dertaking this  work.  It  wilt  meet  a 
deep  want  which,  as  I  believe,  no  one 
can  so  supply.  If  you  can  fancy  my 
counsel  of  any  use  in  It,  I  shall  be  only 
too  happy  to  yield  to  the  Illusion,  and 
I  will  call  on  you  next  Thursday  be- 
tween 2.30  and  3  p.  m.  On  the  Tnes- 
day  evening  I  am  obliged  to  hurry 
home  to  late  hours  of  work. 

9th  March,  1871. 
I  have  read  most  of  the  Prayers,  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  receive  deep 
and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  volume 
from  a  vast  company  of  seeking  sonls. 
Through  all  tbe  varieties  of  feeling 
represented  In  It  there  is  one  pervad- 
ing tone  of  love  and  trust  which  gives 
a  unity  to  tbe  whole,  and  meets  be- 
forehand the  complaint  of  coldness  la 
the  Thelst's  worship. 

I  shall  only  add  to  the  above  a  few 
fragments  showing  bis  occasional  play- 


ful linmor,  his  happy  spirit  as  old  age 
closed  npon  him,  and  lastly,  the  affec- 
tlMiate  kindness  which  he  t>e8towed 
upon  me  to  the  end:— 

Jan.  1st.  1878. 
In  the  Theatre  of  tbe  Boyal  Insti- 
tution, on  Friday  evening,  I  looked 
round  to  see  if  yon  were  present,  to 
bear  Huxley's  lecture  on  Harvey.  Bat 
as  yon  did  not  Jump  up  to  contradict 
him,  I  am  persuaded  you  were  not 
there.  His  claptrap  about  vivisection 
and  the  persecution  of  scientlflc  men 
In  tbe  present  age  was  about  as  much 
as  even  my  tranquillity  could  bear.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  report  has 
appeared;  If  not  expurgated.  It  would 
be  worth  your  attention. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 
James  Marti  neau. 

June  15th.  1S8D. 

My  Dear  Miss  Cobbe,— Since  I  l>e- 
came  a  Highland  farmer,  I  have 
learned  what  extremely  erratic  creat- 
ures sheep  are  apt  to  be!  Only  three 
days  ago,  my  whole  lot,  finding  a  gate 
open,  toc^  it  Into  their  heads  to  leave 
ttaelr  pasture,  and  lead  me  a  pretty 
chase  after  tbem,  till,  without  evea  a 
dog's  help,  I  ran  them  down  by  the 
roadside,  and  persuaded  them  that 
they  might  as  well  stop  where  they 
were.  Can  you  expect  me  to  repeat 
tbe  pursuit  where  there  Is  no  hope  of 
bringing  the  stray  ones  hack,  and  a 
certainty  that  they  will  put  me  to 
shame  with  tbeir  delicious  pasturage? 

Having,  however,  ceased  to  be  a 
shepherd,  here  In  the  South,  and  be- 
come one  of  the  flock,  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  easily  drawn  to  see  how  my 
companions  fare,  and  put  myself  un- 
der their  lead,  on  any  common  which 
they  frequented.  If  I  were  not— for 
some  cruel  purpose  of  my  master's — 
tetbered  by  the  leg,  and  frlgfiUully 
barked  at  even  within  my  permitted 
circle,  BO  that  at  present  I  despair  of 
all  escape. 

April  19tb,  1881. 
My  Dear  Miss  Cobbe,— Sorry  as  I 
am  for  your  disappointment  about  the 
letting  or  sale  of  your  house,  I  cannot 
help  rejoicing  that.  If  It  waa  to  hap- 
pen. It  bas  happened  In  my  time,  for 
I  shall   take  a   brighter    view   of   the 
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world,  now  tbat  yon  are  lees  out  of 
reacb. 

I  rretain  a  certain  amount  of  wbat 
may  look  like  "Tlgor,"  and  caa  ae- 
compllah  some  remnants  of  work. 
But,  psrtl7  from  a  little  Increase  of 
deafneae,  curtonsly  combined  with  a 
shrinking  from  noise,  I  am  obliged  to 
withdraw  very  much  from  the  stir  of 
society  and  the  scenes  of  public  life. 
But,  for  all  that,  I  am  grateful  for 
old  age,  and  In  no  d^ree  slacken  my 
keen  Interest  In  all  human  affairs. 

But  I  look  round  for  my  comrades, 
and  find  that  I  am  almost  alone. 

With  our  united  warmest  regards 
and  best  wishes, 

I  am,  ever  your  affectionate  friend, . 
James  Marti  neau. 

.Tames  Martlneau  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  many  great  and  good 
men  with  whom  It  was  my  Joy  and 
honor  to  be  permitted  to  a9Boclat«  more 
or  less  nearly  In  the  past  flvie  decades. 
Theodore  Parker,  Keshub  Ch  under 
Sen,  Stanley,  Jowett,  Kingsley,  Rich- 
ard Hutton,  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mazulnl, 

Tb*  Oantemponity   Barltw. 
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John  Bright,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
Darwin,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Massimo 
D'Azeglio,  Gibson,  Froude.  Matthew 
Arnold,  Lord  Shattesbtny.— I  have 
taken  their  warm  hands  In  mine  many 
times,— and  now,  so  far  as  my  old  eyes 
can  see,  there  are  none  left  in  the 
world  as  great,  or  good,  or  loveable  as 
they  were.  Those  who  are  yonng  now 
may  look,  perhaps,  to  seeing  others 
arise  who  may,  In  their  time,  grow  to 
th(  measure  of  the  great  departed.  But 
for  me,  I  cannot  hope  ever  to  see  such 
men  again,  nor  yet  such  women  as 
Mrs.  Somerville,  and  Mary  Caritenter, 
and  Fanny  Kemble.  and  Anna  Swan- 
wick,  and  my  own  life-long  friend, 
Mary  Charlotte  Uoyd,— aa  great-souled 
and  as  able  a  woman  as  any  of  them. 
Perhaps  It  Is  best,  wihen  our  teachers, 
leaders,  companions  and  friends  have 
*ail  gone  Into  the  world  of  light,"  to 
be  onrseives  aged;  and  to  know  that 
we  shall  not  be  long  "left  lingering 
here." 

Franoet  Power  Cobbe. 


INSPIEATION. 

It  is  not  In  the  solitary  place. 

Where  breezes  blow  across  untrodden  swaid. 

And  shy  wild-birds  freqnent  the  open  aptice. 

That  I}eet  Is  heard  the  me«age  of  the  Lord. 

Nor  yet  upon  the  weed-strewn;  rocky  shore. 

Where  waves  toss  op  their  flying  clouda  of  spray, 

And  high  above  the  m^bty  ocean's  roar 

Shrills  out  the  whlstUng  wind  nmceaslngly. 

The  dreamful  quiet  lolls  the  mind  to  rest. 

The  winds  and  waves  chase  other  thoughts  away. 

And  Inspiration's  voice  Is  heard  the  best 

When  sounding  through  the  duty  of  the  day; 

For  weil-accustomed  duties  leave  the  ndnd 

At  leisure,  calm,  receptive,  nnconflned. 

„     ,     .    ,    _  ,  AnKa  Sluarf. 

Cbimbcn  ■  JsoraiL 
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The  litstoiT  of  the  worid  li  but  Uie 
bh«rBi*y  of  great  men.— Carlyle. 

The  following  qnesUons  were  pro- 
pmed  eerlf  In  December,  IStKt,  to  three 
hundred  and  two  boys  and  two  bun- 
dled and  elgbty-nlne  girls  lu  pnbUc  ele- 
mentary schools:— 

1.  "Which  would  yon  rather  Iw 
when  yon  grow  np,  a  man  or  a  woman, 
and  whyT' 

2.  "What  man  or  woman  of  whom 
yon  hare  ever  beard  or  read  would 
you  most  wish  to  be,  and  why!" 

Mr.  Earl  Barnes,  after  bis  recent  re- 
searches In  this  country,  aeaerts  that  tie 
found  among  the  school  children  of 
England  a  paltriness  of  Ideal.  These 
ciuestions  were  primarily  designed  to 
bring  out  the  Ideals  of  school  children. 
and  being  proposed  during  a  time  of 
national  escltement  they  gave  the 
children  an  opportunity  of  (lowing 
tiielr  patriotism.  After  studying  the 
six  hundred  papers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Bagllsh  school  children  are  not 
lacking  In  public  spirit,  although  their 
range  of  heroes  Is  extremely  limited. 
Secondly,  the  questions  aimed  at  bring- 
ing out  the  diffetences  of  Ideal  In  boys 
and  girls;  and  here,  I  think,  that  al- 
though the  capacity  for  hero  worship 
is  strong  In  both  boys  and  girls,  yet  the 
latter  have  a  more  delicate  apprecla- 
tiiHi  of  what  is  noble  In  human  charac- 
ter. The  ages  of  the  children  were 
between  eleven  and  thirteen.  They  be- 
longed to  the  upper  standards,  and 
many  of  them  were  on  the  point  of 
leaTlng  school.  The  schools  selected 
were  in  towos.  some  were  from  the 
south  and  some  from  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, The  questions  were  put  to  the 
children  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
school  events,  as  an  exercise  in  com- 
position.   The  boys  and  giria  -took  them 


quite  MrtooBly,  and  were  luit  aware 
that  any  special  nae  was  to  be  made  of 
their  compoaitlona.  The  first  casual 
glance  through  tbe  papers  shows  tiiat 
the  boys'  answers  exhibit  touches  of 
humcM-  which  are  almost  Mitlrely  al>- 
sent  from  the  girls'  answers;  aecondly, 
that  tbe  girls  erblbit  more  uneelflsh- 
nesB  than  the  boys.  The  latter  clamor 
for  what  affects  their  o>wn  personal 
coiqfort,  while  the  girls  are  more 
mindful  <rf  tbelr  use  In  the  world.  The 
gkls  have  a  more  delicate  sense  of  the 
ideal  than  the  boys;  and.  lastly,  tbe 
mUHnry  splrtt  petrades  the  majority 
of  the  answers.  Boys  and  girls  alike 
are  keenly  Interested  In  tbe  war.  and 
are  eager  to  be  at  the  scene  of  action 
either  as  generals  or  nurses.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  about  35  per  cent, 
of  the  gtrlB  wish  to  be  men,  and  only 
two  boys  out  of  tbj-ee  hundred  and 
two  wish  to  be  women. 

The  girls'  answers  to  the  first  quee- 
tion  can  readily  be  classified  Into  fair- 
ly well-defined  groups.  Firstly,  there 
are  a  small  pn^KtrMon  of  the  superior, 
strong-minded  type,  who  are  emphatic 
Is  tbeir  loyaJty  to  their  sex.  These 
few  obviously  debtee  men,  and  dis- 
pose of  them  In  a  curt  sentence  or  two. 

"I  wish  to  be  a  woman  because  tbey 
have  much  more  sense  than  men." 
writes  one.  "A  woman,  because  they 
are  braver  than  men;  they  can  do 
thtn^  quickly.  Men  are  clumsy;  be- 
sides, men  drink,"  wrttes  enother.  "A 
woman,  because  women  Just  do  things 
wblle  men  are  talking."  writes  a  third. 
These  strong-minded  damsels  only 
form  about  3  1-2  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Secondly,  ttiere  are  a  small  pr<n>or- 
tion— about  3  per  cent.— of  virtuous  and 
proper-mlnded  little  persons,  who  ad- 
minister a  solemn  rebuke  to  tbe  flip- 
pant  examiner    for   proponnding   tbe 
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proUem.  "I  would  ratber  be  a  wom- 
an," writes  one,  "because  God  has 
made  na  all  according  to  Hla  wllL" 
Tbls  writer  Is  inconsfsiteat,  In  spite  of 
ter  vlrtnouB  show  of  conteotmeot,  tor 
she  goes  on  to  wish  to  be  "Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 'because  be  was  tbe  greateat 
roan  that  ever  was."  Another  says: 
"I  would  choose  to  be  a  woman  be- 
CBuae  Naiture  made  me  one,  and  we 
tnnst  be  content"  She  Is  a  pious  little 
maiden,  althongh  Incooslatent,  and 
goes  on  to  wlah  to  be  "a  writer  of 
liymns,  like  Mr.  Llmestooe,  iwcauae  he 
was  the  authM-  of  lovely  brmne." 

Thirdly,  there  are  the  amiiltlous  and 
adventurous  ones  who  rebel  against 
their  sex.  These  form  the  34  per  cent 
who  wish  to  be  men.  'Hiey  urge  vari- 
ous reasons:  the  strength,  the  freedom 
of  men,  and  the  adventures  open  to 
them.  They  are  keenly  alive  to  tbe 
economic  dlsadvantagee  of  women's 
labor,  tbe  Mmlted  nnml)er  oX  occupa- 
tions open  to  tbem.  and  fthey  are  fully 
convinced  that  a  man's  lot  is  easier 
than  a  woman's.  "I  would  rather  be  a 
man,"  writes  an  ardent  maiden  of 
twelve,  "because  I  could  be  a  soldier 
and  help  my  country.  A  man  has 
many  chances  of  being  great  and 
women  haven't  A  man  can  work  and 
keep  his  wife,  but  a  woman  cannot 
work  (or  a  man.  Her  wages  would 
no(t  be  enough."  This  writer  wa^ts  to 
be  Sbalceq>eare.  "A  man,"  writes  an- 
other, "because  be  is  brave,  and  can 
Agbl,  and  explore,  and  gain  land  for 
ibis  couotry."  Tbds  small  madden 
wants  to  be  Ndson.  "I  would  ratber 
be  a  men.  I>ecauee  a  man  la  more  useful 
and  respectable  than  a  woman,  espe- 
cially wben  a  woman  takes  to  drink; 
then  she  makes  home  miserable."  A 
good  many  of  these  answers  hint  at 
dark  home  experiences.  Most  of  these 
adventurous  ones  desire  to  be  Welling- 
ton, Nelson,  or  Sir  B«dvers  Bailer. 

Many  urge  that  a  man's  lot  la 
easier.    One  says:  "I  would  be  a  man 


because  be  !»«  no  worry  preying  on 
his  mind,  such  as  women  have.  Tbe 
only  woman  I  w<oald  care  to  1>e  is  tbe 
Queen,  because  she  4a  waited  on,  every- 
thing te  brought  to  her,  she  never  baa 
dlahes  to  wash,  and  she  ought  to  be 
happy."  Another  says;  "A  man,  o( 
course.  He  Just  has  <to  get  up,  and  be 
Bnds  tbe  fire  lighted  and  breakfast 
ready.  He  goes  to  bis  work,  and  wbeD 
he  come's  home  tea  is  ready;  then  he 
does  Dotbing  but  smiAe  Ms  pipe,  and 
go  out  and  do  what  he  likes." 

Id  considering  the  economic  position 
of  women,  a  girl  of  ithirteen  writes: 
"Men  have  a  voice  in  the  government 
of  their  country,  and  women  have  not; 
and  u  man  has  nM>re  Influence,  and  his 
example  Is  more  readily  followed  than 
that  of  a  woman.  Men  can  ri^  la  life 
and  flll  important  poate,  and  earn  a  lot 
of  money,  but  women  cannot"  This 
girl  Is  an  ardent  young  r^ormer,  ehe 
wants  to  be  the  Prime  MHuister,  and 
ahe  sketches  her  program  of  reform. 
'Women  work  liard  and  get  no  pay," 
writes  another,  "but  men  have  their 
general  amount  of  work,  and  no  more, 
and  they  earn  good  money  at  it.  Men 
can  go  where  they  like  without  per- 
mlBSlou,  but  women  always  have  to 
ask  permission  of  their  employers  or 
husbands."  "A  man  has  more  choice 
of  trades.  A  woman  cannot  be  a  sol- 
dier, or  a  aaJIor.  or  a  policeman,  a  tram 
ccnductor,  or  a  magistraite,  or  anything 
interesting.  All  of  these  are  nicer 
trades  than  serving  in  a  shop  or  dress- 
making, such  as  women  do."  vrrites 
another.  "There  are  many  competi- 
tions In  woman's  work  which  mokes 
wages  low.  There  Is  none  In  men's. 
Women  only  get  their  money  once  a 
year,  euch  as  servants,  and  they  are 
sometimes  cheated  oat  of  it"  Is  further 
opinion.  "Men  are  heir  to  all  money 
or  property,"  writes  one.  who  appears 
to  have  unpleasant  brothers,  "and 
brothers  always  gets  tbe  beat  schooling 
and  things,  and  then  they  cheats  their 
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slstere  out  of  their  money  when  rela- 
tlo  8  die."  "People  believe  in  yon  If 
yon  Ib  a.  man,  and  they  paye  yon  ac- 
cording. There  are  great  women  who 
do  better  work  than  men,  %vA  tlie  men 
do  not  think  so,  end  their  pay  Is  ehame- 
rul." 

A  fourth  claaa  (30  1-2  per  cent),  who 
are  fatthCul  to  their  sex,  have  strivings 
after  the  Ideal  In  life.  They  want  to 
do  some  good  In  the  wtwld  as  women. 
,  "I  want  bo  be  a  nurBe,  and,  therefore, 
I  would  1)e  a  woman,"  writes  one. 

"  'A  laAy  with  a  lamp  eliall  stand 
In  the  liietory  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good, 
Heroic  womanhood.' 

"There  Is  no  saying  iflce  this  about 
men.  I  should  like  to  have  It  said 
about  myself.  It  would  be  my  greatest 
Joy  to  go  out  to  the  Island  where  tbey 
send  the  lepers.  I  wonld  amuse  them 
and  nurse  tbem.  I  would  go  to  the 
Transvaal  If  I  was  big  enough."  An- 
other, wlio  appreciates  the  sympathy 
of  women,  but  expresses  bereelf  crude- 
ly, says:  "I  would  rather  be  a  woman, 
because  •&  woman  has  feeling  for  other 
people,  and  men  has  Just  feelings  for 
themselves.  Women  do  the  best  work 
in  the  world  because  they  feel  for 
others."  "t  would  rather  be  a  woman, 
because  sbe  Is  gentle  and  kind.  She 
Is  patient,  too.  Men  Just  sweairs  when 
things  go  wrong,  and  they  kicks  the 
furniture."  She  1b  Inconsistent  In  spite 
at  her  admiration  of  womanly  virtues, 
and  she  wlsbes  to  be  "Mr.  Gladstone, 
because  be  was  honest  and  good  and 
did  a  lot  for  England."  "I  think  a 
woman's  life  Is  a  splendid  one  If  she 
keeps  from  the  drink,"  writes  a  young 
moralist,  who  probably  speaks  from 
bitter  home  erperience.  "Even  if  her 
husband  will  go  to  work  regular  and 
give  her  bis  wages  Saturdays,  she  al- 
ways as  the  worry  of  thinking  he  may 
go  witb  bad  companions  who  will  lead 
Mm  to  drink,"    "I  want  to  be  a  woman 


so  to  train  my  children  up  in  what 
way  tbey  sbonid  go.  Men  JoM  hlto  tbe 
children  and  swears  at  them  and 
n«tt«6  ithem  worse,"  says  a  person  of 
twelve  who  speaks  with  sntborlty. 
"Women  have  ^to  enller  and  be  strong,' 
and  this  Is  a  noble  lot"  says  a  thonght- 
ful  and  medltatdve  child  who  reada 
Ruskln.  In  spite  of  her  championship 
of  women,  sbe  wlslies  to  be  "Mr. 
Rt»kln,  becaose  he  wrote  great  twcAs, 
but  his  political  economy  Is  dull." 

That  nearly  one-third  of  the  girls  are 
content  to  be  women  Jn  order  that  tbey 
n>ay  exert  a  refining  Influence,  epeaka 
well  for  tbe  sense  of  the  Ideal  In  these 
little  school  girls. 

A  flfth  class,  about  30  per  cent,  wish 
to  be  women  in  order  to  escape  the 
responslblllGles  of  men's  lives,  and  to 
get  more  of  the  Joys  of  life.  "It  Is 
easier  ito  be  a  woman,  she  need  not 
work  bard;  Just  tend  the  children.  If 
you  have  any,  and  go  for  a  walk,  and 
have  tea  with  your  lady  friends."  says 
one.  "It  Is  better  to  be  a  woman,  be- 
cause poor  men  have  hard  and  nasty 
work  to  do.  lUcb  men  don't  do  nasty 
work,  but  tbey  havee  trials.  Wom^t 
have  not  >to  do  bard  work,  but  they 
sometimes  have  trials,"  Is  the  opinion 
of  a  small  person  bent  on  getting 
through  life  easily.  The  social  side  of 
women's  lives  appeal  to  some  pleasure- 
loving  little  persons.  "I  want  to  be 
a  lady,  because  most  often  tbe  lady  Is 
Invited  out  to  tea  or  to  a  ball,  while 
the  man  as  to  be  «t  work."  Another, 
who  is  c<xiack>us  of  the  advantages  of 
being  a  woman,  writes:  "I  would 
rather  be  a  woman,  because  we  can  go 
In  for  nicer  sltnalions,  and  we  are 
nicer  looking  and  have  more  ability 
than  men;  besides,  we  are  not  quite  so 
much  occupied,  and  we  can  go  to  par- 
ties." 

"A  woman's  life  Is  a  dicer  and  more 
easy  life,"  writes  another;  "they  do  not 
dig  coal  and  drain  tbe  streets  like  men, 
find  make  the  parlor  carpet  a  disgrace 
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wltti  tbelr  dlrt7  boots."  "Woimeit  can 
jost  get  married,  and  tben  the  man 
cams  all  Uie  money  for  ber,  and  If  She 
doea  not  manr  she  can  go  In  a  sbop 
and  wear  a  silk  dress  all  day  with 
bead  tflmm lugs.  It  costs  aeren  gnlueas 
cost  price,"  le  the  view  of  a  child  who 
belleres  in  dress.  "Women  can  please 
themselves  whether  tbej  go  out  to 
work  If  they  are  married;  but  there  is 
this  point,  some  men  knock  a  woman 
about  If  she  does  not  go  to  the  factory 
and  get  money.  Then  she  has  to  go 
out  and  char.  That  is  nasty  work.  I 
think  there  la  a  great  risk  In  marry- 
ing," writes  a  far-seeing,  oautlouB  lllrtle 
ntaldem  of  twelve,  who  has  probably 
studied  the  matter  In  ber  own  domes- 
tic circle.  "I  would  rather  be  a  woman 
U  I  bad  a  nice  clean  occupation,  like 
making  hots  or  dresses  for  a  theatre. 
Some  women  follow  dirty  occupatloos, 
like  being  a  servant  But  It  has  this 
advantage,  you  oaa  always  marry,  be- 
cause men  like  to  marry  women  what 
are  servants,  they  thinks  they  cooks 
better." 

Very  shrewd  and  full  of  truth  are 
some  of  these  childish  and  artless  ob- 
servations. A  few  are  quite  alive  to 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  weaker 
sex.  "A  woman  can  go  in  for  nice 
dresses  and  privileges,"  writes  a  child 
who  has  observed  the  ways  of  woman- 
kind. "She  can  always  ge^  her  own 
way  If  she  cries  and  has  histeriks;  men 
do  not  cry."  "Woman  Is  weaker  than 
men,  and  she  has  not  so  much  punish- 
ment In  the  case  of  wrong-doing," 
says  a  far-slgbtcd  little  maid  of  ten. 
"The  man  as  a  lot  of  responsibility," 
Is  another  view  ;"he  Is  to  blame  If  he 
cannot  earn  enough  money  for  his 
wife  and  children,  and  they  can  put 
him  In  prison  for  It." 

We  get  many-sided  views  of  the  case 
from  these  papers,  and  one  sighs  at  the 
philosophy  of  life  these  little  ones  have 
gleaned  from  their  contact  with  grim 
reality.    The  strong-minded  ones  glory 


iu  their  sense,  courage,  and  ability, 
and  desptee  men.  The  proper-minded 
ones  are  virtnons  «nd  contented.  The 
adventurous  and  ambitious  want 
wider,  freer,  and  more  heroic  lives,  and 
tbey  rebel  against  the  smellness  of  a 
woman's  lot  They  are  also  keenly 
aware  that  women's  work  Is  poorly 
paid,  that  she  has  no  vote,  and  conse- 
quently her  Influence  Is  limited,  that 
men  Inherit  property,  that  girl's  educa- 
tion Is  sacrificed  for  the  boys',  that 
there  is  much  competition  In  the  wom- 
an's labor-market,  and  that  women  are 
easily  cheated.  Their  wisdom  \o  these 
matters  is  pathetic;  one  wonders  how 
much  the  children  In  easy  circum- 
etancea.  of  a  corresponding  age,  know 
or  think  about  these  questions.  Then 
there  are  those  who  know  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  woman^B  life,  but  are 
prepared  to  "suffer  and  be  strong,"  as 
the  child  who  reads  Ruskln  puts  it,  and 
these  are  no  Inconsiderable  portion. 
They  prefer  to  be  women,  because 
women  hare  sympathy,  patience,  and 
opportunltdes  of  doing  good  in  nursing 
the  sick,  tending  children,  and  teach- 
ing. Then  come  the  frivolous  ones, 
who  love  ease.  Tbey  are  well  aware 
that  a  woman's  life  has  many  compen- 
sations—she may  evade  her  responel- 
billtlee,  go  out  to  tea  and  parties,  wear 
nice  dresses.  She  may  marry,  and  her 
husband  may  work  for  her;  If  she  can- 
not get  her  way  she  may  cry  and  go 
Into  hysterics,  and  If  she  does  wrong 
the  law  Is  lenient  to  her  because  she  Is 
weak  and  a  woman. 

Very  simply  and  directly  these  girls 
have  shown  the  vark>us  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  woman's  Hfe, 
and  their  opinions  are  valuable,  be- 
cause they  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
man  In  the  street  and  the  woman  at 
the  wash-tub  with  startling  fidelity. 

There  were  three  hundred  and  two 
papers  from  boys,  and  only  two  wish 
to  be  women.  The  first  boy  is  a  hu- 
morist, and  at  eleven  years  of  age  he 
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IndnlseB  In  masculine  Iroor.  "I  would 
ooQner  be  a  womaa."  be  writes,  "It  Is  & 
easy  lite.  You  gets  married,  and  lakea 
aU  roar  bueband'e  wage  tbat  comes  In, 
end  spends  M  bow  70U  Mice,  and  bave 
a  cbarwoman  If  tbere  Is  -naj  work  to 
do,  and  acolda  ^onr  busband  as  mnob 
as  yon  like  If  be  comes  borne  late."  He 
doea  not  Intend  you  to  take  bim  aenl- 
caalr;  be  Matea  very  deflnltedy  funther 
on  tbat  be  wdebes  to  be  hla  consln,  "a 
sergeant  In  the  army,  becanae  you 
could  go  to  war,  and  perbaps  get  the 
Victoria  Cross,  and  any  way  get  a 
peiHlon."  He  Is  qnlte  prepared  to  ac- 
cept tbe  lesser  good  In  case  the  higher 
Is  not  for  bIm.  Tbe  second  boy  wants 
tc  be  a  woman,  "because  she  Is  always 
Ju  tbe  borne,  and  has  notblak  to  do  but 
tidy  up;  but  men  -work  Iwrd  and  Is 
often  in  danger."  He  would  like  to 
be  the  "Queen's  servant,  because  I 
should  be  well  looked  after,  and  bave 
Uttle  to  do  and  be  well  kept."  He  la 
an  odious  Uttle  creature,  and  probably 
delicate. 

A  few,  about  1  1-2  per  cent,  make  a 
parade  of  virtue.  They  write  up  bo 
4be  examiner,  and  say  what  they  think 
they  ought  to  say.  These  are  the  Peck- 
aniffB  and  Uriah  Heepa.  One  says:  "I 
wnnt  to  ^TOTV  up  respectable  and  do 
aa  f  am  bid.  1  must  be  humble  and 
bonest,  and  virtue  is  Its  ffwn  reward." 
And  another:  "I  want  to  get  all  In- 
formation abont  our  leasons  at  sctaool, 
and  to  be  pioua  and  make  all  my 
friends  pious,  and  not  drink  or  swear, 
but  be  a  good  example." 

Some  very  direct  and  unimaginative 
boys  do  not  discusB  the  question  at  all. 
They  merely  remark,  "I  want  to  be 
a  man.  because  I  shall  be  a  soldier." 
"I  would  rather  be  a  man,  for  1  want 
to  bea  plomer."  These  form  leM  than 
'1  per  cent  About  4  per  cent,  are  Ju- 
dicial, and  weigh  and  consider  the 
question.  A  fair-minded  person,  with 
a  touch  of  humor,  writes:  "I  think  I 
want  ito  be  a  men,  but  It  would  be  nice 


to  be  a  gM  ait  school;  when  you  are  a 
boy  the  worst  part  is  you  are  always 
getting  cane.  The  female  sex  is  good 
without  any  trouble,  but  It  Is  bard  tor 
tbe  mode  sex  to  be  good.  There  Is  al- 
ways more  men  In  prlsoo  tlian  womecL 
A  man  does  not  work  on  Saturday,  and 
a  woman  does.  But  she  gerts  the  beat 
of  it,  for  «be  gets  all  tbe  wages  on 
Saturday.  Women  does  not  waste 
money  and  men  does,  but  1  wish  I  bad 
some  money  to  waste."  This  view  of 
the  female  sex  being  good  Is  not  con- 
flned  to  small  boys.  Medical  women 
are  expected  to  want  to  go  to  China 
end  India,  and*  work  from  mcttlves  of 
pure  pbUautbropy  because  they  are 
women,  while  medloal  men  atay  at 
home  and  eaim  big  fees  under  the 
eaalest  cMidltlons. 

A  Judicial  person  of  twelve  art;tackfl 
the  problem  very  seriously,  and  glv^ 
hie  opinions  at  length.  "I  would  ratbM- 
be  a  man.  but  women  are  naeful,  and 
we  must  be  fair  to  tbem.  A  man  can 
travel  and  see  tbe  world,  whereas  a 
woman  Is  weak  and  frightened,  and 
they  do  not  explore  foreign  countvlea 
like  men.  end  women  do  not  go  to 
war  and  flgbt;  but  I  do  not  say  that  all 
women  are  eiUy  and  frigbitened.  Tbere 
was  a  plucky  pootmlsCress  of  Orej- 
town,  wbo  defied  a  company  of  Boers; 
that  Is  a  exception  to  the  rule.  I 
should  like  to  marry  a  woman  like 
that.  A  woman  can  manage  a  bouae 
and  six  children,  which  a  man  could 
not  do.  80  you  see  a  man  can  do  what 
a  woman  cannort,  and  a  woman  can  do 
wbait  a  man  oannot." 

About  15  per  cent,  wish  to  be  men 
from  purely  uuselfleb  motives.  Tbe 
soldier  ideal  ta  very  strong  at  [»«flent, 
and  patriottem  runs  blgb.  "A  man," 
wrttea  one,  "because  a  man  con  go  to 
tbe  front,  and  fl^t  for  hla  country  and 
bis  Queen."  Another  young  patriot 
wrttee:  "I  want  to  be  a  man  to  have 
a  chance  to  serve  my  country  and  help 
to  ke^  up  England's  name,  which  is 
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the  graatest  in  tbe  world."  "A  man, 
because  men  oan  &|dH  for  tbeir  conn- 
ttj,  and  nndenrttuid  tbe  aOWrs  at  tbe 
natton.  and  can  vote,  end  so  belp  tbe 
Goveciuneat."  "A.  man,  (or  men  bave 
more  sense  ttnn  wocDea,  and  ron  want 
•enee  vben  yon  go  to  flgbt  for  your 


A.  fev  boys  recogndse  tbeir  responti- 
bUttles  to  tbeir  [lareota,  and  say  they 
want  to  eaj^  money  to  keep  them ,  In 
comfort:  one  boy  watrta  to  e«mi  money 
t^  buy  'Ue  mother  "silk  dresses;"  aod 
a  larger  numbeir  look  forwiard  to  tbe 
reiponslIdHty  oi  eupfiortiiig  and  pro- 
tectb^;  a  wife  and  cblldren.  "I  want 
tut  be  a  mian  to  eem  money  so  tbait  my 
wlte  Bbould  not  go  oat  to  work.  I 
sbonM  earn  good  wages,  and  make  my 
wife  and  family  bappy."  Another 
writes:  "A  woman  has  harder  work 
Chan  a  UMin  uniesB  she  can  keep  a  ser- 
vant. I  shall  earn  money  enough  to 
let  my  wife  keep  a  servant"  "I  would 
rather  be  a  man  to  be  a  mechanic  or 
town  derk.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  week 
I  would  rtake  my  children  out  for  a 
walk  In  the  country  or  to  a  cricket 
nifttch,  and  tbey  ebonid  always  go  to 
tiie  seaside  when  I  got  married." 

AtwDt  76  per  cent,  are  brutal  In  tbedr 
frmknese  concerning  their  reasons  for 
willing  to  be  men,  w-hlcta  tbey  admK 
are  purely  selfish.  Most  boys  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  or  flftteea  are  dread- 
ful itthle  maitertaltstB,  aod  these  show 
themselves  aiiMnd)4ngly  In  their  naked 
reality.  "I  want  to  be  a  men,  because 
R  man  can  bave  his  own  way.  A  man 
can  earn  more  money  than  a  wonnm, 
and  go  out  and  enjoy  himself  when  be 
likes.  Hits  wife  has  to  get  up  sod  get 
his  breakfast  ready,  aod  be  does  noth- 
ing." Is  tbe  frank  view  of  a  young 
egotist  Anotber  unpleasantly  frank 
pereon  writes:  "I  want  to  be  a  man, 
because  a  man  when  be  gets  married 
can  have  aU  bis  own  way  at  home,  and 
can  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  be  lUcee 
when  hlB  work  la  done."    This  boy  Is 
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InoonsMent  for  be  wants  to  be  "Ue- 
dam  Fatty,  beoanse  she  earns  a  lot  of 
money  at  her  alngtag,  aod  tbe  cheap- 
est seats  to  hear  ber  Is  cbarged  seven 
shillings  end  sixpence."  Ano>l2ier, 
whose  domeMdc  experlenoes  are  evi- 
dently not  peeoefnl,  writes:  "I  would 
rotiier  be  a  men  to  worii  ttx  my  living 
and  get  ama.j  from  borne,  than  to  be  a 
woman  to  be  hindered  with  her  work, 
and  get  no  money.  IC  she  has  got  chil- 
dren there  Is  nothing  bnt  Bghting  and 
crying,  for  tbey  are  b«d-4iempered,  and 
she  has  to  put  up  wMh  It  all."  Ttie 
confined  apbere  of  a  women's  life,  ber 
limitations  In  tbe  labor  market,  tlie 
low  value  aDtac<bed  to  ber  woA,  and 
tlie  pertitlness  of  tbe  household  duties 
are  points  wblcb  tbe  majority  of  boys 
mentJoD  as  reasons  for  wiping  to  be 
men.  "Women  cannot  get  out  of 
dooTB,  tliey  do  «tly  Uttle  Jobs  at  home 
wbioh  are  messy  and  are  nev»  fin- 
ished," wrdtee  one.  "Hiey  bave  to  do 
the  cooking,  and  men  do  not."  wtttes 
aooober.  "A  man's  life  to  best,  be  can 
see  the  country  as  engine-driver, 
guards  of  trains,  soldiers,  and  seJlorB, 
all  for  DothU^,"  "A  man  can  bave  bis 
half  a  day  on  BaiturAay  eod  go  and  en- 
Joy  sports,  and  have  a  bicycle,  and 
build  a  house  of  your  own,  and  be  Im 
what  trade  you  like,  or  a  professional 
footballer,  and  eo  to  meetdnge  and  talk 
about  polMcs,  and  earn  good  money 
wttbout  always  working."  This  Is  a 
very  fair  summary  of  the  advantages 
ot  being  a  man.  "A  nvao  can  elweys 
keep  hds  situation,  for  he  bos  got 
Trades  Unions.  A  woman  can  be 
turned  out  of  her  place  at  a  ndnute's 
notice,  and  a  mail  could  not,  beoanse 
there  would  not  be  any  one  to  take  bis 
place,  and  there  are  plenty  of  women 
tc  take  ber  place.  Im  fact,  there  are 
too  many  women  In  the  world,"  writes 
a  boy  w4io  has  grasped  some  crude  no- 
tiODS  of  Tvades  Undonlsm  and  competil- 
tion.  "Women  earn  hardly  any  mon- 
ey, and   tbey  cannot  be  commercial 
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tniv«Ueic,  and  soltUen,  and  ezplor««, 
and  these  are  tlbe  best  Wattes  Ibere 
are,"  Is  tbe  opinion  ot  one  adveoturotiB 
splrft  "Women  Bre  dellkajte,  ami  tbey 
oatmot  have  odTe&tnFcme  Ufee.  Tbey 
moBt  cook  and  mind  baMes,  and  do  the 
.  dnll  work,"  la  another  opinion.  "A 
man's  work  im  inlce."  write*  one  wlw 
bates  monotcny  and  apprectates  hie 
nl^fa  reat  "becaoae  be  does  freeb 
things.  A  womao  has  to  go  over  tbe 
same  ttblnga  again  and  again  every 
day.  AnoCber  point  Is,  a  man  can  sleep 
tx  aifbt,  bat  a  wookan  baa  to  weJk 
about  to  stop  the  baby  frocn  Grying." 
"A  woman  dare  never  go  ont  and 
leave  the  baby  in  the  booae.  8he  must 
alwiaye  take  ft  with  her,  unleae  she  has 
a  dau^iter,"  wrtt«fl  anotiier  boy,  wlm 
reallees  tbe  difficulty  ot  tending  a  baby 
Bingle-banded.  "A  maq  can  go  to  mu- 
slcai  places,  and  he  can  Bm<d[e  there  If 
be  Hkes,  but  a  woman  muat  always 
stop  at  home  to  put  the  children  to 
bed."  "Men  can  leara  more  than 
ifomeo;  <be  can  have  In  hie  pocket 
plenty  of  money,  and  be  generaily 
knowa  bow  to  me  It.  A  woman  can- 
not loam,  and  she  cannot  earn  ntoney. 
She  cannot  play  games,  and  she  usual- 
ly Hkes  Billy  things,"  Is  a  decidedly 
masculine  opinion,  wblcb  bolde  femi- 
nine Intellect  In  low  esteem. 

In  Bumnriog  up  the  boye'  papers  we 
find  that  practlcaUy  none  of  tbe  twys 
wish  to  change  thedr  aex.  They  are 
very  w«ll  aware  of  the  advanba^ee  of 
tbe  man's  life  and  the  disadvantages 
of  tbe  woman's.  We  find  among  tbe 
boys  a  few  who  make  a  show  of  virtue, 
ana  say  what  they  esteem  to  be  tbe 
correct  thing  to  say,  and  a  few  who 
have  no  Ideas  on  the  question,  except 
that  the  trade  tbey  prefer  Is  esaentially 
a  man*s  trade. 

There  are  a  few  faJr-mlnded  boys 
who  welgli  and  consdder  tbe  qaeeU<Hi. 
This  deliberation  la  almost  wholly  ab- 
sent from  t^e  girle'  papere.  Tbey 
show  their  side  of   the  matter  with 


greeit  eamcaliKaB,  but  tbey  do  not  at- 
tempt to  put  botb  sides.  Tbe  irrepres- 
sible boy's  remaric:  "Tbe  female  sex 
is  good  wAtboot  any  oooble,  but  It  la 
hard  for  the  male  sex  to  be  good."  Is 
worthy  of  iMsa  Waller. 

There  Is  a  fair  proportion  at  nnsel- 
fleh  and  patriotic  ones;  who  realize 
their  duties  and  reaponatWUtleB,  and 
are  prepared  to  fulfil  tnem.  Tbe  boy 
Qt  twelve  who  wants  to  serve  his  conn- 
try  and  bis  Queen,  and  w4io  plans  how 
tn-  keep  Us  fulnire  wife  and  family  In 
comf<Kt,  Is  rather  a  fine  fellow.  Tlie 
very  large  majoirlty.  bowever,  of  t3>e 
boye  (76  per  cent.)  are  almost  brutal  in 
their  total  lack  of  tbe  Ideal.  The  aver- 
age boy,  from  eleven  to  fourteen.  Is  an 
uuconsdooBble  Uttie  animal,  and  these 
boys  are  perfectly  "naked  and  on- 
ashamed"  In  their  nuberiallsni.  04ii« 
are  saJd  to  ripen  earlier,  to  have  Qner 
ftetiiigs  and  more  deUoale  Instlncta, 
and  these  papers  ceitalidy  bear  out  tJie 
statement.  To  get  their  own  way,  to 
hare  a  woman  to  work  for  their  cam- 
fort,  to  enjoy  sports  and  half  iH^days, 
to  have  plenty  of  money  and  Uttle  to 
do.  these  seem  to  be  tbe  things  that 
make  life 'worth  living.  Certainly,  after 
reading  through  Utese  files  ot  papers, 
one  Is  CMivinced  t^ajt  Uie  girl  from 
eleven  to  thirteen,  at  least  Is  a  much 
finer  creature  than  the  boy. 

Tbe  answers  to  tbe  second  question: 
"What  man  or  woman  of  wb<Mn  you 
have  ever  read  or  beard  woald  yon 
most  wish  to  be?"  sbow  that  apart 
from  tbe  military  entiiustasm  which 
comes  ont  strongly  in  all  tbe  children's 
answers,  the  girls  have  a  keener  In- 
BtlDOt  for  tbe  ideal  In  literature  and 
art  than  tbe  boys. 

Florence  Nlgbtdngale  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone are  the  Ideal  personages  wblcb 
the  girls  most  admire.  About  IS  per 
cent  wish  to  be  Florrace  Nl^tingale, 
"because  she  wae  brave  and  heroic" 
"She  looked  after  tbe  sick  s(rfdlers,  and 
got    used    to    seeing    blood."     "She 
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tbougttt  of  ottteni  more  tfaan  benelf." 
"Sbe  wiaa  ktaid  and  gentle."  The  ad- 
mlrartloii  expremed  for  Mtoe  Nlgbtin- 
gale  la  tut  alucere,  and  many  of  the 
girls  want  to  go  out  to  nurse  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  In  the  Soutb  Af- 
rlosn  War. 

Hr.  Oladatone  atao  8l«ade  blgb  in 
tbe  esttmotjon  of  the  glris.  Nearly  15 
per  cent,  witeb  to  reaomble  him,  "be- 
cause fie  did  a  M  of  good  to  Engiland." 
"He  liked  Irish  beggars."  "He  never 
told  W€8."  "He  was  very  wise  and 
scholarly."  One  dear  little,  domestlc- 
IcTjog  maiden  of  twelve,  who  writes 
very  prettily  on  the  Joys  of  ibelng  a 
woman,  aind  mftklng  borne  bright, 
adds:  "But  I  know  no  woman  what  I 
admire  mucti.  I  tblnk  I  would  like 
beat  to  be  Mr.  Gladstone,  because  he 
was  a  God-Iearkig  man,  and  also  a 
uoble,  true-hearted  man,  and  led  a 
most  beautiful  life." 

Next  to  Mr.  Gtedstone,  tbe  Queen  is 
tbe  moet-admlred  person  In  the  experi- 
ence of  thefle  little  school  giris.  One 
girl,  who  tlidnks  with  Becky  ^tarp  aa 
matters  of  moraUty,  writes:  "I  should 
like  to  be  the  Queen,  because  she  is 
such  a  good,  noble  lady,  and  It  Is  easy 
to  be  good  wben  you  have  lots  of  mon- 
ey." "I  would  like  to  be  the  Queen, 
because  sbe  l>aa  a  crown  and  a  lot  of 
jewels,  and  as  solddws  to  flght  for 
her."  "Tbe  Queen,  because  she  caa  do 
what  she  likes,  and  ahe  always  knows 
what  is  going  to  happen. "  "The  Queen, 
because  sbe  goes  about  In  a  carriage, 
and  a  lot  of  butlers  and  footmen  to 
wait  on  ber.  and  a  lot  of  friend  soldiers 
tc  visit  her,  and  a  nice  throne  to  sit 
on."  "Tbe  Queen— but  in  one  way  I 
don't  want  to  be  tbe  Queen,  because 
so  many  baye  waired  against  her." 

Grace  Darling,  as  a  he«ilne,  receives 
almost  aa  mucb  adnriratlon  as  the 
Queen.  "Because  of  her  heroic  deeds." 
"Because  she  was  offered  a  hundred 
pounds  to  sit  In  a  boat  iu  a  theyter, 
and   she  wouldn't.      Sbe   saved  nine 


lives,  wbo  were  clinging  to  a  wreck  of 
a  abtp,  wflnn  the  men  was  cowarda." 

Shakeipeare  t«celvee  equal  Tote« 
with  Qrace  Darling.  "Because  be  la 
tbotigbt  a  lot  of  aH  over  tbe  world." 
"Because  he  wrote  nice  poetry."  "I 
should  Uke  to  be  BhiUceweare  for  two 
things,"  wrttea  a  very  modest  and  In- 
genious little  girl;  "firstly,  becanae  I 
could  make  a  number  trf  beMilUal 
poems,  wtaldi  makes  people  think  great 
tbon^ita;  and,  secondly.  I  should  noH 
become  famoiie  until  1  wiae  dead, 
there4Iore  I  abould  not  koow  iQtat  my 
poems  was  beautiful,  and  ld>en  I  sbonld 
not  be  conceited  over  ttiem." 

WcUlmrboD,  Neh»on,  Ooiombus,  Napo- 
leon, aDd  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  are  all 
popular  heroes  among  the  girls. 

One  aencrttive  and  IirteDse  little  crea- 
ture writes:  "I  should  Uke  to  be  a 
great  soUdler  Uke  Wellington.  M  must 
bij  grand  to  go  and  flgbt  for  country. 
Queen  and  lH>eT*y.  If  Ehigland  were 
to  prove  onsucceseful  In  this  war,  I 
should  feel  unable  to  lift  op  my  bead 
again." 

A  targe  number  of  gtite  have  Uterary 
or  artdsldc  aspirations,  l^ey  express 
these  astiiraithMis  crudely,  but  to  the 

"I  would  wish  to  be  a  poet  or  a 
painter,  and  do  nice  work,  like  In- 
venting things  out  of  your  own  bead." 
"I  wish  to  be  Madame  Pattl.  because 
she  bas  a  grrat  gift  of  song."  "Mrs. 
Hemans,  because  aSue  was  a  writer  of 
poetry,  and  tbat  is  what  I  w«nt  to  be." 
"Mrs.  Browning,  because  Sbe  wrote 
good  poems,  and  Is  tbougbt  a  lot  of 
up  to  the  present  time."  "Jane  Kaylor, 
because  she  wrote  poems  very  well. 
One  she  did  is  called  'Meddlesome 
Matty.' "  "Eliaa  Cook,  because  sbe  can 
make  up  poetry."  "Ellen  Terry,  so  as 
to  act  nice  plays."  "Ellen  Terry,  be- 
cause she  plays  before  tbe  Queen,  and 
Is  rlci,  and  I  want  to  be  rl(*."  "Dr. 
Hans  Rdchrter,  because  it  would  be 
lovely  to  compose  moalc."    "Tennyson, 
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beoauw  be  did  poetry  Tery  w«U."  "Sir 
W«lter  8«i«t,  to  write  beautiful 
poem."  "SokonnoD,  becauae  lie  wa« 
wise;  and  be  nrote  •ODgB."  "Mr.  Rua- 
k>ir,  'beoame  be  tbougbt  and  wrote 
Hoble  thougbts."  "Miss  Annie  Swan, 
w<bo  writes  900A  boolce,  and  fflree  nice 
adrlces  In  her  pafwr."  The  fanowiledge 
of  poetfl  and  ibbeir  works  bi  Imperfeot 
C«i>e  widwB  pirtmary  edunvUon  toolc 
more  account  of  poetry),  and  dibe  liter- 
ary crtUctsme  are  crude,  but  tte  a«- 
piratlon  towards  tbe  Ideal  la  deeply 

Oaly  two  choose  characters  friMn 
Lixraiture.  One  ImaftaaMTe  BtUe  per- 
son wanM  ito  be  "tlie  prlnceM  In  a  fairy 
tale  like  tbe  'Sleeping  Beauty'  or 
'Cinderella,'  because  tbelr  life  bad 
nice  «KBng«."  And  an  ombitdoua  little 
maiden  ftf  discernment,  wbo  wtmta  to 
be  "Portia,  becanm  abe  was  cleverer 
tban  any  of  tbe  men,  and  beautiful 
and  rich  as  wctl."  A  few  cotcA  riches 
for  Tarious  reiaeoos.  One  would  like 
to  be  'te  mllHooaire,  so  tliart  I  could 
give  gifts  tn  my  country,  tike  Mrs.  Ry- 
lands,  and  aee  tbe  world."  Amahtier 
woidd  be  "tbe  Queen'a  daughter,  tw- 
canae  she  is  rlcfa.  And  baa  jewels  and 
grettd  dremes,  and  no  work  to  do." 
"Tbe  Prlnceas  of  Wales,  for  she  to 
rich,  and  abe  vislta  tbe  Queen  and 
great  people."  A  amall  propotMon  are 
very  deAnlte  In  itheir  desiree.  One 
wWbee  to  be  "my  gmndmctber.  be- 
cause She  baa  a  orobard  and  a  green- 
house, and  keeps  a  man  to  clean  It 
out"  Another  wants  to  be  "Mrs.  Wheel- 
er, beoaxwe  slie  la  a  widow,  and  bas 
plenty  of  money  to  live  on,  and  keeps 
a  eerrant."  A  tUlrd  a^lres  to  be 
"Mrs.  Uebenwood,  beoause  she  keepa 
two  servants  going,  and  Is  very  rich." 
Aitotber  wiauta  to  be  "Maggie  Wnitson, 
because  she  learns  mualc.  and  ^e  can 
go  out  and  play  with  her  frtenda  when- 
ever she  likes,  and  tbere  is  no  baby 
tr,  mind." 

A  marked  mlUbary  ^rlt  animates 


the  boys.  Their  ««plratlons  are  verr 
wnrtlke.  Tbey  want  to  go  and  flgbt 
tbe  Boers  with  aa  much  amlor  as  tbe 
girds  want  to  go  and  nurse  tbe  wound- 
ed soldiers. 

Only  «wo  women  are  mentioned  as 
wortUy  Ideals.  One  boy  liblnks  be 
would  like  to  he  tihe  Queen,  '^because 
wberever  she  goea  «lie  ia  booored,  and 
they  fire  oS  guns  for  her."  And  an- 
other wants  to  be  "Her  Mlajeaty  Che 
Queen,  because  she  Ima  ont-relgued 
any  monanfli  that  bas  ever  Ured,  and 
6he  Is  a  Ehnpreas,  and  her  name  goes 
to  Abe  uttermost  ends  of  the  earUi." 
IHk  'boy  wlio  wanted  to  be  "Madame 
Patty"  baa  already  been  alluded  to. 

Talolog  the  ravorHe  heroes  In  tbelr 
order  we  get  tihe  foMowtag:— 

Blr  Bedvers  Buller.    ^ 
Lord  Kitchener.         i 
Lord  Nelson. 
Wellington. 
Shakespeare. 
Baden-Powell.     J 
Sir  G.  White.      \ 
Gladstone. 
Sta-  Thomas  Lipton. 
Lord  Metbnen. 
Cecil  Bhodes. 
Baron  Rothschild. 
Kipling. 

"I  want  *o  be  General  BoHer," 
writes  one,  "because  I  «bonh]  Hke  to 
pay  Mr.  Kniger  back  for  defeoAlng  our 
soMlers  a>t  Majotm  HULL"  "I  shotild 
like  to  be  General  Sir  Bedvers  BuHer," 
writes  anoliber,  "because  be  Is  at  the 
bead  of  a  army,  and  be  oan  serve  bis 
Queen  and  his  country,  and  wben  tae 
gets  to  LadynnMh  he  w4U  get  a  good 
blow  at  tbe  Boers."  Another  says: 
"I  want  to  be  Lord  Kitchener  of  Kbar- 
toum,  to  win  some  greait  bMtles  on 
land  such  as  Egypt."  "Lord  Klt<diea- 
er,  who  gets  <medBta  and  honors  for 
avenging  tbe  death  of  General  Oordon, 
wbo  got  behaaded  at  Kbartonm."  "I 
would  Uke  10  be  NetoiMi,  w<1m>  waa  a 
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xreU  aailor,  and  got  b  good  oarme.  He 
woD  tbe  batUe  of  Tmfalffar  &t  Trafal- 
gar Square." 

"Lord  Nelson  waa  the  greatest  sailor 
and  tbe  bnareat  man  tbe  woidd  ever 
saw.  Be  pat  ble  blind  eye  to  the  tele- 
Boope,  and  never  saw  the  signal,  but 
Just  fongbt  OD.  and  won."  "Wi^lng- 
tOQ,  because  he  was  a  greoit  soldier, 
and  won  tctj  great  battles,  nor  ever 
lost  a  gun,  and  he  was  a  great  man. 
and  Is  buT4ed  in  SL  Paol's  Cathedral." 
"Wellington,  beoause  be  wasttbe  great- 
est Sfddler  that  ever  was;  he  beat 
Napoleon,  and  Napoleon  beat  the 
world."  nbe  following  has  literary  ai- 
loeions:  "WeUlnston.  because  be  was 
brave,  &nd  his  policy  was  always  right. 
Tentiy«on  wrote  a  poem  about  btm. 


"Wellington  was  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  llv«d,  greater  even  than  HoratJoue 
that  Itept  the  brJdge  In  Rome."  Very 
appreckatlre  accounts  are  given  trf 
Wellington.  Ills  name  tuuses  tbe 
keenest  eotiiuelaBm. 

"I  Btioold  like  to  be  Mr.  SliaJtespeare, 
so  as  to  be  a  great  writer  of  plays  like 
'Hamlet.'  and  to  act  them  myself." 
"Sbakespeere,  the  weH-koown  poet  of 
plays  audi  as  'J>uUu8  C«eear,'  'Macbeth,' 
and  -tihere  lare  many  vtihem.  Some  peo- 
ple «sy  Bac<Hi  wrote  tdiem." 

It  would  be  weartsome  lo  enumerate 
the  praises  heaped  upon  tihe  heads  of 
Sir  Q.  White.  Cotonel  Baden^PoweU, 
and  Lord  MeChnen.  The  boys  keenly 
envy  titese  heroes,  and  wlah  them  all 
success.  Gtodetone  is  adrndreid  because 
he  "was  strong  and  'healthy:"  "because 
oi'  bis  greot  sense;  ibeoause  he  wrote 
books,  and  could  >tHili(  better  than  any 
one  else."  Sir  Ttunntw  Upton  comes 
In  for  mucta  adrntraition,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  Ills  poBsesslooB.  "1  want  to 
b€  Sir  Thomas  Upton,  beeattse  he  has 
a  yacht.  The  Sbaiorock,  and  a  lot  of 


money  and  abc^w.  If  I  were  Sir  Up- 
ton I  -would  buUd  a  Mner  to  take  sol- 
diers to  Soulfli  AflHca,  and  Hben  an 
hoapiinil  ship  to  cure  ttke  wounded." 
CecH  Bbodea  receives  trtbute,  "because 
he  fias  done  a  great  daal  for  Ehi^and 
iu  these  laat  few  years,"  and  "because 
he  has  made  a  Company  of  Boers,  and 
they  finds  gioid  for  bim;  now  Uiey 
want  to  sboot  lilm,  aiMl  w«  bare  a  war 
aboirt  It,"  Is  the  version  of  a  budding 
poIltl<dan.  Lord  BotbaobUd's  miHIoas 
are  greatly  admired.  "I  would  Hke  to 
be  Barren  Rothsobdld,  becaus  <A  Is 
great  welth,"  Is  the  modest  aspiration 
of  a  youth  w^  n^leots  spelHng. 

Only  two  poets  ore  mentdmied,  Nmke- 
speare  and  K>ii«ing.  Tbe  latter  Is  very 
popukar.  "Budyard  Ktirilng  Is  a  poet 
of  ito-day.  He  writes  about  soldders 
who  fight  now,  and  not  hdatorlcal 
pieces  like  Shakespeare  and  ScotL  He 
has  Jnsit  acoompUsbed  a  i><ery  good 
piece  caJled  The  Absent-M&nded  Beg- 
gar,' whlcb  has  produced  tbousands  of 
pounds."  "I  would  like  to  be  Kipling, 
to  write  good  poetry  botAa,  like  'Hie 
Absent- Mlinded  Beggar,'  and  make  Iota 
ol  money  by  It,"  Is  the  naive  wish  Ot 
another  of  bis  admlreni. 

One  boy  wants  to  be  "Kruger,  be- 
cause be  Just  sits  down  and  smokes 
hts  pipe,  and  takes  iMngs  easy."  Oik 
youth  wants  to  be  "Dmperor  of  0»- 
ntany,  because  he  Is  an  absotnte  mon- 
arch, and  faas  the  largieM  army  In  the 
world.  I  would  march  it  all  out  to 
Soutlh  Africa,  end  show  Kruger  sotne- 
tblng."  One  boy  of  e4even  says  wMh 
entire  setf-coofidence:  "1  would  rathv 
be  myself:  first,  because  I  oannot  be 
some  one  else,  and  second,  because  I 
shall  do  great  deeds  when  I  grow  up." 
One  who  dneads  Iflie  petUs  of  greatness 
writes:  "I  would  rather  be  a  onUnary 
nian,  because  muat  Ittely  some  one 
would  form  plots  agataiat  yon  If  you 
was  b1^  up  in  the  State."  "In  times 
of  peace  I  would  iike  to  be  a  king," 
writes    a  very  oanttous    end    odious 
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youth,  "but  in  war  I  would  Uke  to  be 
a  coiDHiierdal  liweller." 

A  few  envy  the  fancied  ease  <rf  royal 
perMHiages.  "I  would  like  to  be  the 
Filooe  of  Wales,  becaaee  be  will  be 
king  if  he  lives  long  enougb,  and  he 
has  pleoty  of  money."  "Ibe  Duke  of 
York,"  writes  another,  "beoause  he 
does  no  work  and  rides  in  a  carriage, 
and  does  what  he  likes  all  6&y."  So- 
cial consideraitlons  ioifluence  the  boy 
wbo  wants  to  be  'T!he  Prince  of  Wales 
because  he  can  go  and  vlsH  all  the 
other  kings  and  queens  In  the  world." 
Some  few  boys  ape  very  definite  In 
tbelr  deslr«fl.  One  wanta  to  be  "Mr. 
BaTriB,  Esq.,  because  he  owns  a  lot  of 
land  and  shoots."  Another  wants  to 
be  "my  imcle,  because  be  has  a  place 
of  his  own."  Another  would  be  "my 
brother  Tim.  because  be  Is  a  champioa 
cyclUt." 

Dan  Leno  exoll^s  one  boy's  envy 
'^because  ^e  geta  pleoty  of  money 
every  night  for  doing  almost  nothing." 
AooUier  wishea  to  be  "a  nXau  what 
my  father  knows,  named  Moore,  be- 
cause he  enjoya  'himself  all  day  and 
has  plenty  of  money  to  do  it  cm." 

One  boy  wants  to  l>e  "a  carpenter, 
because  there  Is  plenty  of  money  and 
plenty  of  work  in  this  trade,  Utr  peo- 
ple always  want  chairs  and  tables." 
Another  would  like  to  be  "an  engineer, 
to  make  lots  of  money  and  Invent." 
One  boy.  who  has  some  lltemary  Mate 
as  well  as  a  sense  of  the  fate  of  the 
wortd's  groat  ones,  would  like  to  be 
"JuUus  Ctesar,  because  the  wtas  a  great 
ruler  end  otaitor.  and  be  was  killed 
falsely  like  Jesus  Ohrlat  and  Socrates;" 
and  another  boy,  evidently  cut  out  for 
adventure,  would  like  to  be  "Robinson 
Crusoe,  because  his  life  was  full  of  ad- 
ventures, and  I  don't  think  anythink 
would  suit  me  better." 

On  the  wbawe.  t>he  boys  redeem  their 
cbavaeter  in  Che  second  set  of  answers, 
and  when  pinned  down  to  give  a  par- 
ticular example  they  show  a  very  re- 


spectable aipprecdatton  of  the  lenitlinent 
of  paitidotlsm. 

These  papers  show  Hhat  children 
have  an  Immense  aaioaxAts  for  hero- 
worsblp,  and  the  pity  Is  tbat  our  Mohool 
Instnuctlon  does  iDot  furolab  them  with 
more  heroes  to  worship.  Real  instruc- 
tion in  history  and  Utenature  Is  almost 
wholly  wanting  du  our  primary  scAiools, 
consequently  the  range  of  Ueal  person- 
ages known  to  the  school  ciblldren  Is 
extremely  ttmlted.  Beyond  a  few  anW- 
tary  heroes,  9bakespeare,  Miss  Night- 
ingale, and  Grace  DarMmg,  the  children 
have  few  heroes  to  worship.  Secondly, 
one  cannot  fall  to  be  Struck  by  the  im- 
pression made  upon  these  children  by 
poetry.  Tbelr  apprealatkni  of  Tenny- 
son and  I<onirfellow  Is  quick  and  keen; 
again  and  again  tbey  quote  itassages 
referring  to  WeUingtoo  and  Mlsa 
Nig'htiQpiIe.  We  wwnt  a  more  gener- 
ous eduoaitlon  In  our  primary  sdioole, 
one  that  strlvee  to  cnltlva'be  the  dis- 
lx>s]tlou  and  feelings,  a'S  well  as  to 
train  the  understanding.  Formal  aiid 
scientific  studies  alone  tend  to  starve 
the  spiritual  aide  of  •tbie  child,  and  to 
check  aspiration.  If  we  could  human- 
ize our  school  iDstrudtion  by  Indulging 
the  child's  (mpacity  f^r  bero-worshJp, 
In  presenting  to  him  great  and  noble 
men  and  wiomen  of  the  world's  blWory, 
and  in  refining  bis  mind  by  familiar- 
izing him  with  troe  poetry,  we  should 
be  belong  to  form  ttae  cUld's  d1^>osl- 
tion  In  a  way  tlmJt  no  amount  of  striv- 
ing after  medhanloal  accuracy  could 

Let  the  children  irf  our  primary 
schools  learn  to  live  Id  <ti)e  cunpany 
of  the  world's  heroes,  for,  as  Oarlyle 
says,  "Great  men,  taken  up  in  any 
way,  are  proOtaible  company.  We  can- 
not look,  however  Imperfectly,  upon 
a  great  mam,  w4Uioiit  gaining  some- 
thing by  him.  He  Is  the  living  llght- 
fountAln  wblcb  It  Is  good  and  pleasant 
to  be  near  ...  a  flowing  Ugbt-foun- 
tahi.  aa  I  say,  of  native  original  In- 
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neas."    On  tbe  Importance  of  teaclhiag  dieclpUDe  la  the  ning«  of  work  of  our 

poetiT  to  driMren,    Msrttbow   Arnold  acboolfl;  more  tihao  any  other,  too.  It 

Btron^  iD^ated.     "Th«  acquisition  of  works  of  ItMlf." 

good  poetry,"  he  sstb,  "1b  a  disolpldne  Catherine  I.  Dodd. 

TiM  ITatlMU]  Biirltw. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  ANDREW  WAUCHOPE, 
OF   NIDDRIE. 

The  land  is  sheeted  fair,  and  a  white  cloud  fllle  the  air, 
An'  black  the  sky  wl'  ne'er  a  break  sae  dreary,  ohi 

An'  they  tell  us  he's  awa',  who  was  stark  to  deal  or  dare; 
An'  Scotland's  heart  Is  sad  an'  sore,  an'  weajy,  oh! 
For  Andy,  Andy  Wauehopeo'  Niddrie,  oh! 

In  Ashantee  he  bled;  and  Egypt-land  was  red 

Wl'  the  noble  flood  that  Scotland  aye  renders  to  the  Right; 
And  he  kneeled  on  Sondan  sand  when  the  funeral  prayer  was 
said 
For  the  Hero  whom  he's  followed  out  the  Suns&dne  to  the 
Light 
0'  Heaven;— Andy  Waucbope  o'  Nlddrle,  oh! 

When  he  and  Gordon  stand  'yond  the  River;  band  Id  bond.— 
WW  Scotland  thrill  as  thrills  the  world  when  Angela  greet? 

Oan  ye  show  a  finer  touch  'mid  a  Nation's  bero-band — 
When  the  Hero  of  Khartoum  and  the  Laird  o'  Nlddrle  meet 
Tond  tbe  River?    Andy  Waucbope  o'  Nlddrle,  oh! 

'Twas  a  stately  death  to  dee,  when  his  Black  Watch  followed 

Followed  as  Us  Spirit  called  them,  falling  as  be  fell. 
As  Jamie  deed  at  Flodden,  'midst  o'  Scotland's  chivalry;— 
"Did  ye  claim  an  Escort,  Geaieral?  aht  they've  glen  It  wide 
and  well 
O'er  Death's  bourne,  to  Andy  Waucbope  o'  Niddrie.  oh!" 

By  Modder's  stream  we  laid  the  Hleland  bold  Brigade, 
At  bead  we  laid  him  who  shall  guide  thro'  Death  to  Victory; 

An'  the  War-pii»e'B  wild  Lament  told  the  Sacrifice  was  made — 
And  peace  shell  come  to  Africa:  her  future  shall  be  free 
Thro'  your  deein:  Andy  Waucbope  o'  Niddrie,  oh! 
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Onr  mtlinacy  tad  toecome  flrmly  es- 
talbllsheii  wlille  I  was  stUl  a  merry  bacb- 
elor,  and  bad  never  dreamed  of  a  cer- 
tain "GreWhen"  Who  1b  now  my  b«it«r 
balf.  He— 4>ut  flrat,  esteemed  reader, 
allow  me  the  pleasure  ot  hitroduclDg 
hhn  to  you:  Mr,  "Buhkion,"  faiolharly 
called  "Bube,"  of  'tbe  T«epeatBible  Cam- 
lly  of  tbe  DacbabUDds;  a  annll.  bleclc, 
Bblny  bound  with  tbe  regulation  crook 
tD  bla  pr«)tity  .brown  fore-lege,  a  long 
taU,  alwwya  -ppoperly  poised,  and  s^en- 
dld  earn;  and  a  couple  of  coquentUb 
brown  qwta  above  the  'winsome  brown 
eyea.  wMcb  regrairded  you  with  so 
mudb  expreflBlveoew.  A  stutuiing  fel- 
low! 

J.  bought  blm  for  a  pretty  penny 
from  a  forewter— it  wan  on  a  Chrlstimas 
eve— and  consoled  myself  for  the  ei- 
pencttture  wltb  tbe  excuse  ttxA  I  muat 
bave  aometblng  alive  around  me  at 
tbts  Joyvtw  seasiMi;  for  1  bed  neAtdter 
JttOi  nor  kJn,  and  on  ao  evening  does 
the  beer-house  seem  so  gloomy  or  re- 
pellant  as  on  ttmt  ot  'the  24itih  of  De- 
cember. Tbe  poeaesslon  of  this  aelf- 
preseoted  ObTlstmafi  gUt  made  me  as 
bappy  aa  a  cMld;  I  cw^esed  and  fed 
tbe  Utile  teUow,  who  Indeed,  at  first, 
manifeated  some  reserve;  but,  aa  I  aald 
before.  In  time  ibt^ame  my  firm  friend. 
In  tbe  mornings  Kube  eat  by  me  on 
tbe  soCa  amd  aaslated  att  my  breakfti«ti 
be  aait,  I  «ay.  for  he  was  prcmied  erect 
agaliMrt  the  cnsbloQe.  and  tocA  noite  of 
*»ery  mowtal  tbat  entered  my  moutb; 
and  when  be  UboDi^  bis  turn  oame  too 
seldom  he  would  make  a  Mttle  friendly 
dab  at  me  w<Mi  bis  muzale,  and  then 
sM.  up  »tra<ghrter  tban  evec.   If  I  was 

■1  tor  Tha  Urloa  Ai<  bl  Hukat  MrbT . 


going  on  duty  he  would  follow  me 
sadly  to  tbe  dow;  and  on  my  return  I 
would  hear  bla  yelp  of  Joy  as  aoon  aa 
my  foot  had  mouMed  tbe  first  steft; 
for  be  bad  recognized  my  tread.  If 
my  man  were  Injudicious  enough  to  let 
him  out,  be  would  faHrly  'tumble  raddter 
tuan  run  downstalra,  and  set  up  audt 
n  yelping  and  wiiinipenng  that  liie 
other  lodgers  would  eniter  a  compialnt. 
He  Icoew  now  tbait  we  were  going  for 
a  wialk.  We  would  atnoll  «  cou^  of 
times  around  tbe  boulevards  of  tbe 
town,  wbere  tbe  refflmeutal  band  was 
playing  at  tbe  guard  mounting;  would 
gaze  our  fill  at  tbe  young  ladiea,  and 
if  I  veotored  to  ai(Ui«8S  a  tew  words 
to  tbls  or  tbait  oae.  Rube  woidd  alwiays 
complete  the  trio,  and  give  as  eameot 
attention  to  the  dl«cour«e  as  if  he  un- 
derstood ea<ii  word.  Or  percbance  be 
would  manlFest  a  preference  for  mak- 
ing acquaintances  on  bis  own  account, 
tor  Ok  fa«lil<»table  promenBde  wae 
quite  extensively  patronised  by  doga 
towarde  tbe  bour  of  naon,  Wben  we 
bad  wialked  enough  it  beOB.me  .time  for 
tbe  regular  momiog  glaas  of  beer. 
Rube  was  perfectly  aware  of  tbis;  be 
generally  reat^ied  Cbe  dImly-Ugbted 
room,  with  Its  arobed  celling,  bef<we  his 
master:  bis  effeotlona  lnq>e{|Ied  blm. 
He  bad  teinler  rekstlonB  with  tbe 
spruce  waitress;  she  always  set  aside 
some  tMblt  for  Rmbe.  and  for  tbis  he 
woidd  allow  her  to  caress  Mm.  a  tUng 
I  would  not  have  advised  any 
otber  human  being,  wittb  tbe  exception 
of  my  man,  to  attempt 

At  noon  be  dtned  with  FbHtp  in  a 
Becood-filsss  restaurant  During  tbe 
aftenxMn  he  was  thrown  on  Ms  own 
resources.  Bot  tn  tbe  evening  we 
wonM  bolb  bave  a  good  ttaae  again. 
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Excevt  daring  tbe  Beason  wliett  tlte 
Hentenantfi  bBT«  to  go  Into  Booletr, 
there  were  a  good  many  lonely  even- 
ing! at  my  dtapmal,  for  I  never  vraa 
fond  of  tbe  beer-bouse,  and  often  ^e- 
teired  to  boar  mrwlf  vrltb  someOilng 
beflldee  itflie  iinvfesBlonal  TDottera  wblob 
my  cotnmdes  w«re  fond  of  dlecDsslng 
ov«r  ttaetr  beer;  utid  at  euoh  ttmes 
Rube  was  a  great  reeonrce  tor  me.  I 
would  «it  reading.  Iiut  I  knew  there 
wee  a  living  creature  near  me,  bla  mnz- 
sle  aboved  cjoae  np  Into  my  band,  one 
that  was  tme  to  me  and  tbat  loved  me 
•  devotedly  after  bis  own  faablon.  When 
1  wWIked  up  end  down  'She  room,  be 
would  keep  by  my  aide;  one  ean  hardly 
Imagine  tur/t  Initelllgent  euch  an  animal 
Is;  be  even  knew  when  I  was  out  of 
8p4rlt8.  Alt  fluob  tbnes  be  would  oome 
up  quietly,  vag  his  tall,  growl  softly  to 
make  known  bla  preaettee,  and.  when 
all  else  proved  anavodllng,  be  would 
spring  Into  my  lap  and  look  me  In  tbe 
face,  as  If  to  say,  "What  alls  you, 
my  poor  fellow?"  or,  "Out  I  help  you 
any?"   He  shared   my  }oy«  aad   my 


At  the  time  when  my  existence  was 
ooe  ot  tosOnre  and  enMpe''se.  due  to  the 
Impresston  made  on  me  by  tbe  appear- 
ance of  Miss  Qr«<t<d>en.  In  a  wMte  tulle 
dre«B  and  a  wreath  of  roses,  at  a  ball, 
and  tbe  resulting  conviction  tbat  exist- 
ence would  be  Insupportable  without 
ber— while  I  eat  at  home  In  a  state  of 
tbe  room  profound  depre«alao,  brood- 
tng  over  >t!be  ImpoMtbltHy  of  tbls  angel 
ever  'bringing  herself  down  to  my  level- 
there  eat  Bube,  too.  In  atlence,  by  my 
side,  bis  ears  drooping;  and  vtttn  I 
exclaimed  wMb  a  el^:  "Ttiese  girls. 
Rube,  oh,  tbeee  git^s!"  be  woold  look 
up  at  me  as  If  to  «ay,  "I  Imve  been 
there  myadf,  dear  friend."  It  was 
Indeed  »o;  he  Ind  'but  recently  received 
a  severe  UwaAIng  at  ttte  bands  ot  a 
lady,  the  owner  of  a  aeductlve  Mtle 
pug.  Ub,  Babe,  w«  mdgbt  a  tale  un- 
fold! 
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And  when  I  returned  o«ie  evening  In 
a  state  ot  wadb  bliss  ae  a  mam  experi- 
ences bat  onoe  In  a  lifetime,  I  sat  on 
the  eoBa  'wtth  Rube  tlU  morning  bncrice, 
talUng  away  and  laughing,  and  ibe 
listened  do  me,  and  from  >tlme  to  time 
ejaculated  a  bIkh^  bark;  for  Bube  was 
tbe  flret  to  congmtttete  me  on  my  en- 
gagement I  oould  well  understand 
the  dog  lemguage,  bis  leaps  and  the 
wagging  of  bis  tall,  "We  slia'n't  have 
to  alt  alone  mni4i  longer,  old  friend; 
we  sball  soon  have  a  bew4tob1ng  little 
woman  vrttlh  us  at  tea-time;  there 
will  be  no  more  cellar  for  you  or  beer- 
house for  me,  and  wlien  I  am  on  duty 
you  can  atretch  yourself  out  on  a  sott 
akjn  b^ore  ber  work  table,  and  when 
she  is  making  her  rounds  In  the  kitch- 
en she  will  give  you  a  little  bone— a 
little  bone  with  ber  own  charming  band. 
—Bube.  It  will  be  a  be&ven  on  earth!" 
And  Bube  sold  Yap!  Yap!  Which, 
bedug  Interpreted,  meaat:  "I  know  ber 
maoter,  I  know  (her;  tbe  little  bk>Dde 
yon  were  always  meeting  and  bowing 
to  on  ttie  street  ^e  loiAs  good  and 
amiable,  as  fer  as  I  see.— You  are 
tbe  mo0t  fcvtunoite  ot  maaters,  and  I 
tbe  lueldestof  doge!" 

One  day  tbe  future  mistress  bad 
even  worked  a  collar  for  her  future 
dog.  Rube,  as  beseemed  a  dog  ot  fam- 
ily and  bneedlng,  was  of  opinion  tliat 
it  was  scarcely  a>dapted  to  one  of  his 
sex;  be  wagged  bis  tall  and  seemed  to 
think  It  just  <the  tiling  for  a  lady's  dog, 
for  itbe  deUrate  lltUe  png,  for  example. 
But  out  of  common  politeness,  and 
because  I  set  before  him  bow  many 
stltcbes  the  deft  little  fingers  bad  tak- 
en In  the  pretty  ribbon,  be  allowed 
blmsdf  to  be  arrayed  (n  H  when  we 
wentont  together  ait  noon;  we  took  his 
benetaotreea  out  for  a  walk.  Qreat 
heavens,  what  a  show  we  made!  Tb« 
sky-Mne  favor  fluttered  art:  Rnbe'a 
throat  and  a  ribbon  from  tbe  aame 
piece  was  knotted  under  the  white  chin 
ot  my  blonde  brMe.      And  tbe  «un 
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shone,  and  Utt  beavens  were  clondlesa 
— mdne  and  Rube'a,  at  any  raite. 

On  Uie  daf  ot  the  wedding  my  man 
had  woven  a  wreatb  aronnd  tlie  crea- 
ture's neck,  ADd  thoa  be  aat  before  tte 
bed  when  I  awoke  In  mr  baohelor 
chamber  for  the  )ast  time. 

"M7  gracloas,  Bnbe!"  I  cried.  And 
tbes  he  Jnmpel  npon  my  bed.  But 
wheither  tbe  wreath  fretted  him,  or 
whether  even  dogs  h&re  preBentlmenta. 
I  btww  not;  but  be  was  not  the  same 
as  tienaL 

"Well,  old  friend,  we  shall  bare  to 
do  without  each  other  tor  the  next  four 
weeks;  your  going  through  Switzer- 
land wiUi  ua  Is  out  o(  the  question,  of 
course;  but  your  good  time  will  come 
bf-and-bj.  7ou  raacol." 

I  left  my  man  strict  orders  to  take 
good  oare  ot  Rube;  and  must  admit 
that  I  dM  not  eive  him  a  thought  for 
the  next  four  werts.  I  honestly  think 
I  wae  excusable.  It  was  only  when 
we  passed  tbrongb  the  plney  woods  and 
across  the  level  eouotry,  on  our  home- 
ward Journey,  tliat  I  said  to  my  wife: 

"How  delighted  the  uog  wJll  be!" 

I  could  see  him  twisting  about  be- 
fore me,  Jumping  up  on  me,  licking 
and  tewDlng  and  crying  ont  in  dog 
language:  "Thank  goodness,  master, 
tbat  you  bave  come  home  again;  1 
thongtH  yon  w«re  never  coming  back, 
alinoat--4inrrah!  bmrah!" 

And  so  It  was.  The  man  had  brought 
bim  along  to  tibe  station;  holding  blm, 
It  IB  true,  by  a  string,  but  what  good 
does  a  string  do  when  Joy  Is  so  ec- 
staUcI  There  was  a  regular  scene  on 
the  platform,  the  by-s tenders  were 
amused  aiMl  laui;hed.  and  I  was 
amused  myself.  In  the  carriage  he 
dtmbed  on  my  lap,  panting,  with  loll- 
ing tongue,  only  now  and  then  giving 
ntterance  to  a  subdued  howl  of  Joy. 

"SDcb  Btnacbment  Is  toudiing,  Gret- 
ch^i.  Is  It  notr'  asked  I. 

"Teal  But  It  Is  the  same  with  all 
dogs,  Rudolph." 


"Of  coone!  Of  coarse!  Bnt  It  makes 
a  fellow  feel  good." 

"Apparently,"  was  tlie  response. 
"Hold  him  hi,  he  to  dirty.-  Ugh.  yon 
cur!    There,  Budo^h,  see  my  dress!" 

"Wby,  Gretdien.  where  (Hd  yon  get 
tbat  XHfiy  word?  Beside,  It  Is  only 
clean  dirt.  Xou  can  'brush  H  right  off. 
Oh,  don't  hit  him;  the  creature  Is  so 
delli^rted!" 

My  IHUe  wife  bad  administered  a 
cuff  to  the  over-Joyons  Rube,  snd,  de- 
spite tbe  fairy  btuid  frotn  wbddi  It 
proceeded.  It  must  hare  hurt;  for  he 
sprang,  yelping,  down  off  my  lap.  and 
took  refuge  at  my  feet,  looking  up  at 
me  with  an  astondalied  expression.  I 
bad  to  stoop  down  and  pet  Um.  "Sbe 
did  not  mean  snytbfng.  old  fellow." 

"Budolph,"  «ald  the  little  offender, 
moving  restlessly  at  my  side,  "we  have 

turned  Into  B Street;  ob  dear,  how 

happy  I  aun!" 

At»d  In  her  eyes  was  mK-h  as  expres- 
sion of  blissful  affection  titai  my  heart 
warmed  to  her.  Our  new  home  waa 
In  B Street. 

She  put  her  head  out  of  the  window, 
hokilng  my  hand  la  her  own. 

"Mamma  and  Puss  are  looking  out  of 
the  window,"  she  cried,  exnlUngly, 
nodding  amd  gestieulatiiig,  and  wIkd 
the  carriage  ettqiped  she  was  out  of  It 
like  a  flash  and  np  tbe  stefM;  I  could 
Dot  oatcb  up  wlBh  her  till  I  reached  tiie 
flower-decked  door  of  the  passage  that 
led  to  oar  rootna.  There  she  lay  in  the 
arms  of  tbe  stately  lady,  whose  calm 
eyes  now    overflowed    with    motherly 

"Mamuna!  Mainn>al — I  am  so  happyT' 
EV)r  the  next  few  minutes  dtere  was 
nothing  but  a  confntion  of  welcondngs, 
floods  of  tears  and  cries  of  Joy.  and 
tben  we  were  in  onr  oiwn  home— In  tSbe 
most  cfaamviQe  Httle  nest  Intaglnable. 
As  you  msy  well  stqpoose,  we  both 
swam  In  a  sea  at  bUss.  Arm  in  torn 
we  roved  fpoau  one  chamber  to  another, 
followed  by  the  mother  aitd  aister-in- 
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law.  Itaom  my  Utile  wife's  Ups  io- 
cessantly  proceeded  tbe  words: 

■•Heavenly!  Rndolpb,  dellgbtful!  O, 
motlier,  bow  good  you  are!" 

And  now  we  were  seated  at  table  In 
tbe  dlDlng-KOom;  snowy  linen  on  the 
board,  majolloa  plaques  on  tbe  walls, 
a  loTely  carving  k  Ife  and  fork  aa  tbe 
stjHsh  little  table  at  my  aide,  tbe  soup 
ladle  In  front  of  Gretcben,  and  tbe 
first  counie  brougbt  In  by  my  servant 
of  old  days,  clad  In  a  lax>wn  livery 
wibb  ^Iver  buttons,  bia  face  wreatbed 
wtth  Bmlles.    It  was  a  gorgeous  slgbt 

Bat  between  me  and  my  wife  sat. 
stralgbt  up  on  ble  bind  legs,  my  or 
tatber  i>ur  Rube,  and  bis  Intelligent 
eyea  rested  on  me  wltb  «in  anxious  ex- 
pre»^on,  aa  If  to  say.  "MB»t«r,  in  old 
times,  wben  you  'bad  your  meals  all 
alone,  and  often  notbing  but  sausage 
and  bread  and  butter,  you  always  bad 
sometlblng  for  me.  Won't  I  get  any- 
tbing  to-day?"  In  tbe  Joy  of  my  beart 
I  took  a  wing  off  tbe  chicken;  "Tbere, 
you    old    rascal,  don't   you   call    tbat 

"Wliy.  RudoJpb,"  aaW  my  Ofotcben, 
wltb  a  matronly  esprea^on  tbat  was 
wonderfuHy  becoming,  "don't  you 
know  tmat  that  la  extmvagant?" 

"And  the  new  airpetl"  eald  my 
motbeHn-law. .  her  eyes  the  while 
transflslng  me. 

"Yes.  Rudolpb,"  eagerly  exclaimed 
my  young  alster-ln-law.  "tbe  cieature 
wUI  ruin  all  Gretcben's  pret^  things." 

Pevhapa  tbey  were  idgbt— but  It  gave 
me  a  pang.  It  marred  my  pleaaore.  Jly 
wife  noticed  It  She  reached  out  for 
my  band. 

"Never  mind,  Rudolp*i." 

"No!  No!"— But  I  had  to  take  one 
more  look  at  tbe  Mttle  fellow,  as  be 
gnawed  away  at  tils  bone.  He  ol>- 
■erved  that  I  bad  turned  to  him,  lifted 
Us  head  and  wagged  his  ttUI. 

"Take  Bttbe  ont,"  I  ordered  my  man; 
"give  bim  something  to  eart  In  the 
kitchen." 
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"But  00  chicken!"  tang  out  tbe  TOlce 
of  tbe  old  lady  bebdnd  blm. 

"Certainly,  imadam!"  aajd  Philip; 
sedzed  Rube  by  tibe  collar  and  disap- 
peiaT«d  with  him. 

Wben  the  ladlee  bad  (^t  us,  we  still 
aat,  hand  In  hand,  at  tihe  table.  Tbe 
champagne  sparkled  In  tiio  glaases, 
the  rays  of  tbe  tamp  glistened  on  tbe 
new  furniture  and  gave  a  golden  sheen 
to  the  -bair  of  tbe  little  lady;  tbe  clock 
ticked  softly  and  contentedly,  fragrant 
Bowers  filled  tbe  dish  before  us.  Home! 
How  delightful,  bow  deligbtful!  And 
I  bettbougbt  me  of  the  evenings  in  tha 
smoky,  evtl-smelUng  beer-bouse,  of  the 
evenings  in  tbe  cold,  bachelor  chamber, 
and  gratefully  I  raised  tbe  pretty  tend 
to  my  lips.  I  felt  like  the  nmilner,  at 
rest  in  tbe  quiet  ibaven,  far  removed 
from  tbe  droary  temipestuous  ocean. 
My  cup  of  happiness  in  this  world 
was  fairly  full.  But  Rube,  my  good 
little  dog!  My  stern  mother-in-law 
had  gone;  be  could  come  out  now.  In 
an  instant  I  was  out  of  my  chair  and 
at  the  door. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  enquired 
GroUdien. 

"To  look  after  tbe  dog." 

"Oh.  let  tbe  stupid  creature  be!" 

"Perhaps  it  shows  a  weak  spot  In 
me,  Gretcben,  but  I  am  awfully  fond 
of  Itie  dog."  said  I.  In  a  tone  of  ex- 
cuse. Her  little  mouth  took  on,  for  the 
first  time,  a  pouting  expression;  she 
arose  and  went  into  ber  chamber  close 
by;  while  I  somewhat  Impatiently  made 
for  the  kitchen. 

"The  dog?"  I  asked  tbe  cook. 

"She  did  not  know,  she  bad  not  no- 
ticed him." 

"l>id  you  give  him  notli[ng  to  eat?" 
I  asked. 

"She  had  ebmwti  blm  a  bone.  But 
about  one  thing  she  wished  to  be  ex- 
plicit in  the  beginning,  and  »he  hoped 
tbe  Ueutenant  would  excuse  her;  «he 
conld  not  endure  having  dogs  about 
her  kitchen;  it  was  nasty,  and  she  had 
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beea  oUlged  to  leave  Major  von  Z 

entirely  on  tbat  account" 

"Where  M  the  dog?"  I  enquired  of 
my  man,  turfng  my  back  on  tbe  wom- 
an. 

"He  hadn't  seen  bim;  be  bad  certain- 
ly "been  there  «  ehort  time  alnoe." 

Of  a  sudden  an  an^y  abriek  resound- 
ed (a  imy  e(u«:  the  obamiber  door  iroa 
at  the  BBme  time  opened,  aad  Rube 
tore  affrlgMed  Into  <a  corner,  fonoed 
-by  two  gigantic  wardrol>eB,  in  the  en- 
trance ball. 

■1^^  is  really  ■too  bad,  Budolpb," 
BOb1>ed  my  -wJfe,  w4m>  now  made  ber 
appearance  behind  b4m  on  tl>e  tbreeb- 
old,  and  drew  me  Uito  the 'chamber. 
"Look  diere!  Look!  The  wretidwd 
creature!"  and  she  pointed  to  tlie  floor 
which  was  IMered  up  w.ttb  fragments 
of  some  blue  and  wUte  stuff. 

"Puss  bad  placed  these  charmlne 
el'ppers  In  front  of  the  ibed.  and  now 
tbe  monster  has  eaten  one  of  ibem  up." 
bhe  held  the  UDlnJored  slipper  before 
my  eyes,  en  exquisite  comblna'tilon  of 
Ugbt-blue  satin  and  wictte  fur. 

It  really  was  too  bad. 

"I  wUl  punteb  bUn,  my  dear,"  aaiid  I, 
tenderly,  and  put  my  arm  about  her. 

"But  tlHU:  won't  give  me  ray  sMpper 
back  again."  ehe  Aobbed. 

"Come,  come,  Gretcben!  See,"  I 
said,  langUngty.  "tbat  is  inM>lt  akin. 
Hoands  always  go  for  that  aort  of 
thing;  besides  which  he  must  have 
'been  hniiKry.  my  dear;  tbe  coolc  did 
not  give  him  anything." 

"Absurd!"  she  retunied,  and  freed 
herself  from  me. 

"Or,  perhaps,"  1  continued,  still  in  a 
Jocular  vein,  "he  had  taken  pity  on  his 
poor  master,  and  was  unwilling  that 
be  should  come  under  the  sway  of  this 
cbanolDB  Httle  «Upper.  What  do  you 
think?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  ibled 
her  teara. 

"I  was  not  prepared  for  such  alUy 
Joking,"  she  replied. 


"But  my  pet!" 

"No,  I  donl  wJah  tit  bave  tlie  thing 
made  fun  of;  the  dog  must  leave  the 
bouse!" 

"But  I  think  that  entirely  unneces- 
sary, Gretcben;  wihen  he  tiaa  once  taod 
a  good  whipping,  be  will  certalaJy 
never  do  anything  of  tbe  kind  again." 

"Do  you  mean  (o  keep  him,  after  be— 
fiRalast  my  wish.  Rudolph?" 

"Yes,  my  darling;  I  told  you  already 
I  was  very  fond  of  flbe  dog." 

"FrobRibly    fonder  of   him   than    of 

"Those  ore  ezpreeetona  no  sensible 
woman  should  use,  Oretcfaen.  You 
know  I  have  had  the  animal  three 
years.  You  hare  cast  lo  your  lines 
with  a  very  senrtJmeotal  fellow;  I 
coutd  not  bear  to  think  of  the  dog 
among  stKangers— to  think  tbait  be 
might  perhaps  be  'Itl-treated." 

And  a«  she  'maiintalned  an  o(>stlnate 
silence,  and  gazed  contemptuously  at 
me  out  of  eyes  dblning  with  tears,  I 
added,  in  my  excitement:  "I  would 
rather  shoot  him  and  done  with  Itr' 

"Tbat  would  suit  me  Just  as  well." 
were  lihe  words  tbait  came  from  the 
rosy  lips,  whence,  up  to  this  time,  only 
sounds  of  love  bad  proceeded. 

"Very  well!  Then  the  sooner  the 
better!"  I  cried,  turning  on  my  heeL 

"At  any  rate,  there  will  be  a  chance 
to  get  some  sleep  after  It  la  done!" 
were  the  words  tbat  followed  me,  as 
1  leBt  the  dhamber  to  get  my  revolver. 

My  blood  fairly  boiled,  nibat  depths 
of  beaitieesneas,  what  selfishnesa  «an 
a  woman's  heart  conceal!  And  oU  for 
&  miserable  slipper. 

"Philip,"  I  called  to  my  man,  "take 
the  dog  down  to  tbe  yard;  I  will  be 
tbere  soon." 

The  fellow  came,  pale  as  a  sheet, 
unable  to  avert  ble  eyes  from  the 
weapon.  n<hlch  I  was  In  the  act  of 
loading. 

"RidM?    Our  Rube?"  he  stammered. 

I  made  bim  no  reply. 
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"Lienteoanit— " 
"Uardb!    Down  wltb  him!" 
"UeDtenanrt,  0lTe  me  the  Aog,"  en- 
treated the  man;  "he  shall  never  come 
nciar  here.      1  irUl  take  good  care  of 
him." 

And  he  stooped  down  the  while  and 
took  up  In  hla  arms  the  little  ttlack 
sinner,  who  was  on  tue  potart  of  leaip- 
Ing  up  Mt  me  In  «  tninsport  of  joy,  and 
had  not  the  remotest  Idea  that  lie  w<w 
the  cause  of  this  bad,  bad  bualneM. 
"Take  Mm  tot  ail  of  me— hkkw  go!" 
"O,  thank  you.  Lieutenant!" 
I  sat  down  at  my  writing  desk;  the 
weapon  ley  on  the  table,  iai>d  Mbber 
saiteess  ceme  over  me;  not  aloae  on  the 
dog'a  aeoouDt,  by  no  means.  Alas!  tt 
VAB  worse  Hhan  that— I  -was  deceived 
in  her  oharnacter!  Impotent  rage  took 
poneseion  of  me.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Should  1  ruin  our  domestic 
peace  In  the  beglniidng  by  carrying  my 
point?  Show  myaeir  dn  the  light  of  a 
de«pot  four  weeks  lafter  our  wedding? 
Beslfft  ttie  forces  a>t'1rbe  command  of 
a  elmmilng  wonten  wbtHu  one  'has  Just 
married,  and  who  oan.  at  any  imoment, 
bring  reeerve  troope  Into  4he  fteld,  In 
the  flbape  of  a  most  majefttlc  mother- 
in-law?  Impossible!  I  bad  always 
been  accustomed  to  treat  ladles  wHlt 
ua  much  deference,  aod  here  waa  tbe 
case  of  my  own  wife:  And  then  the 
dilemma— i>eflce  or  dog— whs  one  so 
readtly  solved. 

PeHbapa  she  wlH  recognize  bow 
much  sbe  Is  In  tbe  wrong.  Perhaps 
she  is  one  of  those  ipen^de  who  cannot 
abide  dogs,  like  Baroness  X..  who  al- 
ways goes  into  convulsions  when  there 
i«  a  dog  round— Peiliaps! 

One  thSng.  ihowever,  is  certain!  She 
behaved  badly;  I  am  ao  Injured  indi- 
vidual. Unless  «he  comes  to  me— I  do 
not  go  near  her  room.  I  must  let  her 
know,  once  tor  all,  who  Is  maeter. 

And  hark- there  was  o  light  footfall 
on  the  threshold.    Two  soft  arms  en- 
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circled  my  neck,  and  a  cool  cbe^  waa 
laid  agialnst  my  own. 

"Rudolidi,  have  you  got  over  It? 
DoDt  te  cross,  RudolpAi!— Did  you  kill 
blm,  RudoliA?" 

"No!  My  aervant  >begged  me  to  gdv« 
him  the  ADimal;  be  bas     taken    blm 

She  eyed  me  seriously. 

"Is  It  really  so  bard  for  you  to  give 
the  creature  awiay?  Is  It  posMMe, 
Rudolph?"  ebe  enquired.  In  accents  of 
holy  horror.  "It  Is  s  sin  lio  be  so  fond 
of  an  animal;  mamma  always  says 
so." 

"I  don't  a«ree  with  her;  you  have  no 
Idea  w<h>Bit  a  nunkber  of  good  qoaUtles 
such  a  iKwr,  dumb  creature  posaeases— 
qualities  that  any  human  being  might 
be  proud  of,"  I  added,  with  some  em- 
phasis." 

The  mUe  lady  laughed  and  dapped 
her  bands  together. 

"Tell  me,  m>w,  some  of  this  sllpper- 
devourer's  good  quaUtles." 

"He  WHS  so  much  attached  to  me, 
Greboben." 

"So  am  I,"  «he  rogalsbly  replied,  and 
kissed  me.    "Wbat  more?" 

"He  ts  InteUlgent  and  BeMhf nl." 


"So  e 


I  I." 


Gret- 


"Ooote,  don't  talk 
Chen!" 

"I  will,  too,  for  I  lam  fond  ot  you. 
you— you  dog  pbdianthropist:  you 
ought  to  have  an  office  In  some  English 
canine  asylum." 

And  she  laired  and  klased  me  and 
laughed,  notll  I  had  to  Join  In,  and 
yet— 

Farewell,  Rube!  I  bad  drawn  a  dif- 
ferent picture. 

Peace  dwelt  do  our  bouse,  tbe  dog  in 
the  stable  and  In  the  man's  room.  In 
the  beginning  he  would  sometimes 
-scamper  after  PhlHp,  and  sit  for  boura 
In  front  of  our  outer  door,  quietly  wait- 
lug  to  see  if  any  one  would  let  blm  In. 
I  found  blm  here  voce;  Us  «blny,  dark 
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coat  wns  all  duMy;  me  of  bl«  eyes  nae 
Inflamed  and  waXerj,  and  hia  vigorous 
ecratoblDg  showed  that  lie  bad  eimoj'- 
Ing  rlaltora.  A  pang  went  Uhrongta 
my  beart  nlien  the  roraaken  animal 
went  nearly  beside  blmself  witli  joy 
91  tlie  slgbt  of  bis  telthlew  master. 

"Fellow!"  I  burst  out  to  017  rnaa, 
"wbat  swt  of  oare  of  tie  dog  do  you 
tabe?   He  le  In  a  flhocklng  <»Midltfoo!" 

"Ideuteoant,  be  la  all  day  In  >tbe  bay; 
I  bare  ao  little  time;  sometimes  on 
StinAay  I  waBb  and  comb  blm." 

"He  bas  got  a  bad  eye— take  Mm  to 
tbe  veterlnaTy  surgeon.  Do  you  give 
bim  enough  to  eat?" 

"Certninly,  Lieutenant.  But  Anna 
won't  give  btm  tbe  least  bit  of  a  bone; 
she  aella  them  ell;  aod  everytbing  else 
she  kecpa  for  tbe  vegetable  woman; 
stae  Is  a  relation  of  hers.'' 

"Aha!" 

"He  gels  nothing  but  potatoea.  Lieu- 
tenant;  he  la  not  fond  of  theau." 

"Buy  the  dog  some  borse-meat  every 
day,  beginning  to-day," 

"As  you  please,  I/Ieutcfuint  But  It 
would  be  better  tor  Mm  to  get  used  to 
pototoee;  at  my  place"— he  hesitated— 
"I  couldn't  get  him  borse-meat." 

It  waa  Irue,  I  bad  given  him  away! 
If  I  bud  otUy  Shot  him  and  done  wWb 
It— poor  creature! 

Might  I  not  make  one  more  appeal 
to  Gretcheo's  compassion?  I  entered 
ber  snug  little  room;  ^e  was  sictdng 
«t  the  window  sewing,  her  face  glow- 
ing witb  eagerness.  A  eprlng-tlde  rain 
beat  softly  against  tlie  panes;  the  lin- 
dens on  our  street  were  Just  putting 
forBb  their  deUoate  green  leaves;  the 
fragnuice  of  violets  pervaded  the 
chamber. 

She  bad  scarce  time  to  extend  me 
her  band,  so  engrossed  was  she  witb 
tbe  tiny  little  Jacket;  one  gtanoe  of 
rapture  was  all  I  got 

"Gretcben,  If  It's  any  sort  of  a  boy. 
be  will  want  a  dog— don't  yon  tliink 
so?"  I  Inquired,  tentatively. 


"Not  a  bit  of  It  Budolph!  If  yon 
tlilnk  he  ie  going  to  have  everything  be 
wants,  you  are  mutib  mMakeii;  I  see 
plainly  that  I  ^sall  ibave  to  ntanage 
blm  myself." 

"He  may  well  be  a  little  wild,  Gretchen, 
and  some  of  bis  Caoolefl  can  be  gmti- 
fied;  we  don't  want  btm  to  be  a  pat- 
tern boy." 

"All  that  don't  show  that  be  needs  a 
dog,  Rudolpb!  My  brothers  were  never 
pattern  boys,  and  tbey  never  bad  a 
dog.  And  If  he  seits  Ms  beait  on  any- 
tbli^  of  tbe  kind,  I  should  want  bIm 
to  have  a  great  btg  Newfoundland 
dog,  at  least;  tbat  would  make  a  pret^ 
contrast— a  blond  cfatid  and  «  great, 
black  dog." 

"But  Gretchm,  those  are  not  tbe 
moat  faithful—" 

"Oh.  Budolpb,  I  see  what  you  are  driv- 
ing at.  You  are  thinking  of  tbe  wretcti- 
ed  little  creature  you  used  to  ibave,  tbe 
one  we  had  our  first  qoarrel  about;  I 
hate  Mm.  talm  and  the  other  dogH,  too, 
and.  If  It  comes  to  tba.t.  Newfoundland 
doge  as  well." 

For  a  moment  I  thougbi  of  giving  tbe 
simple  order,  "From  thts  m<HDent  tbe 
dog  stays  In  the  house,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said!"  And  then  I 
remembered  my  mother- to -law's  ad- 
vice to  be  as  gentle  as  possible  with  my 
wife.  Just  at  present  and,  ta  the  next 
place,  no  one  had  a  good  word  (or  the 
poorcreature;  every  womanin  tbehonse 
wos  against  him,  including  the  cook. 
He  would  not  be  able  to  bold  bis  own; 
tbe  best  way  was  to  give  In. 

"Well,  well,  Gretchen,  you  shall  bear 
no  more  almut  tbe  dog,"  I  answered  as 
calmly  as  possible,  and  left  tbe  room. 

And  thus  Rube  was  alinded  to  no 
more;  I  seldom  saw  him,  and  If  he  got 
hi  my  way  I  would  set  my  teeth  tight 
together  and  give  bIm  a  cut  wltb  my 
riding  whip,  so  tbBt  he  might  under- 
stand he  was  no  dog  of  mine,  and 
then  I  would  avert  my  gaze.     I  could 
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not  twar  to  look  tibe  dog  In  tbe  «je;  bh 
(lance  conid  Ate  as  reproadifnl  aa  that 
of  a  human  being. 

Once  iqMtiaire,  my  bttta:  feelhig 
wonld  geoemUy  be  dlM^aited,  for 
there  Mood  my  wife,  and  held  a  flaxen- 
h&lred  baby  In  her  anns,  and  ber  clear, 
Joyous  tocea  rang  out  triumphantly: 

"Who  ocones  there,  Uouay?      Papa! 

It  waa  a  picture  ao  full  of  brightness 
that  tt  banished  every  trace  of  shadow 
from  the  heart  Beneath  the  gase  of 
a  sweet  and  Innocent  child  all  anger 
melta  away;  Qretcben's  wilfulness. 
Rube's  bftnlehmeot— all  were  forgottea. 

Our  lady  daughter  waxed  iblgger,  left 
tbe  cradle,  was  endued  with  whHe 
frocks,  and  ge-ve  nnmlstaloa'bile  evd- 
deuce  of  the  posBesslon  of  oharacter, 
t.  e.,  of  wilfulness.  She  was  scarce  a 
year  old  when  she  begtan  to  carry  on 
au  intrigue  behind  ttbe  backs  of  ber  un- 
suspecting parents.  I  detected  her 
once  keeping  aa  appointment  with— 
Bnbe! 

My  wife  had  gone  out  to  a  kidles'  tent- 
party,  gdven  In  honor  of  her  sister's 
birthday.  Returning  home  from  my 
tour  of  duty  I  heard  the  sounds  of  an 
unusual  frolic  hi  the  nursery— laughter, 
shouts  of  exultation  and  barking;  and. 
on  opening  the  door,  I  found  my  hope- 
ful daughter  creEq>lug  on  the  carpet, 
the  young  nurse  by  her,  and  Robe,  wftli 
ears  wildly  flying,  to  chase  of  a  ball; 
scurrying  back  with  the  ball  that  had 
been  thrown  be  tumbled,  In  his  eager- 
ness, head  and  heels  on  top  of  the 
baby. 

1  rushed  up,  terror  stricken.;  but  tbe 
child  soreemed  again  with  delight,  and 
fhe  nurse  proteeted: 

"He  won't  hurt  the  child;  they  often 
play  together;  BIsle  Is  so  fond  of  the 

"How  did  they  get  acquainted  with 
each  other?"  I  enquired. 

"O,  down  In  tiie  yard.  Once,  when 
tbe  child  was  crying  very  hard,  Philip 


brovgbt  her  the  dog;  she  was  vtlll  io  a 
moment,  and  he  let  her  take  hold  of 
bim,  ai>d  ever  shtce  I  have  brought  htm 
up  sometlma  when  Elsie  cried." 

"Does  my  wife  know  about  It?"  I 
quesUoned,  sitting  down  mi  tbe  carpet, 
beside  child  and  dog. 

A  tinrld  "No"  wna  tbe  response, 
Madfwn  had  seen  Babe  on  our  floor  but 
ODce,  and  cba«ed  blm  down  into  the 
ynrd. 

I  had  a  quiet  laugh  to  myself,  as  I 
busied  myself  with  these  two  little  play- 
mates; It  was  a  sense  of  malicious  sat- 
l»ta«tdon.  •'Ote  diM  takes  after  her 
tather,"  was  my  proud  reflection. 
"Wait  a  while,  my  blond  house-tyrant; 
wheal  once  we  two  Join  forces,  you  will 
have  to  play  sectntd  flddle]" 

Wbat  a  frolic  we  bad;  the  baby 
screnmed.  Rube  barked— ithey  could 
neither  of  them  express  In  words  the 
good  lime  tbey  were  having.  But  their 
sounds  of  delight  told  tbe  whole  9toi7. 
And,  of  a  sudden,  my  trusty  old  cotn- 
<rade  sat  up  atralgiht  by  little  Elsie,  as 
If  to  aay:  "You  see,  master,  I  bear  you 
no  lll-wtill;  I  am  fond  of  your  child  If 
you  do  treat  me  badly."  But  misfor- 
tune never  alumberB,  says  a  proverb. 
Tlie  door  opened  wide,  and  on  Che 
threshold,  ber  eyes  distended  with  as- 
tonishment, stood  mamma  Gretchen. 

"I  thought  as  much."  said  my  wife; 
"something  always  bappens  when  I  am 
out  of  the  house.  Be  off!"  she  angrily 
cried,  and  the  little  four-I^ged  Intrud- 
er Shot  past  her.  his  tall  between  bis 
l^e.  and  disappeared. 

But  there!  At  the  same  Imtant  tbe 
young  lady  set  up  an  ear-piercIng  wall, 
and  crept  towards  the  door.  Manima 
raised  her  from  off  the  floor,  but  she 
still  roared;  at  last  she  seemed  to 
catch  her  breath  and  grew  blue  In  the 
face.  Mamma  and  the  onrse  patted 
ber  on  tiie  back. 

"Elsie!  Elsie!  here,  here— look  hereT' 
They  ttwk  the  little  screamer  to  the 
window;  they  drummed  on  the  panes  so 
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bard  «bat  I  tbou^bt  they  would  break  piled,  with  aa  air  of  dignity.    "I  pei> 

Hhem;  Ibey  held  up  iwr  doll— In  vhId,  Id  f«ctly  remember  your  aflklng  the  doc- 

T*ln.  tor,  l>efore  we  hAd  gwt  a  WBt-nurBe.   If 

I  bent  a  rapid  retreat,  fouad  the  poor  It  would  not  do  to  bring  op  the  cblld 


vlnoer  Bube  altUDgiln  Gbe  eiUry,  opened 
the  door  Tor  him,  and  be  shot  down- 
stairs Uke  an  arrow.    Poor  fellowl 

Mwimiw  and  her  dau^Mer  eeeoned 
out  of  sorts  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
tlie  nurse  went  round  with  red  eyes: 
she  bad  been  sttgmatlaed  as  an  unre- 
liable person. 

"Why  did  you  oome  back  «o  early, 
Qretchen?"  I  enquired  at  supper. 

"I  felt  particularly  uneasy,"  she  re- 
plied, amd  gave  me  a  look. 

"Tou  appretieuslve  angell" 

"Laugh  away;  I  hare  no  fancy  for 
seeing  the  child  take  some    dog    dis- 

"Now  dcm't  exaggerate;  tow  many 
thonoand  ohtldren  are  in  the  ihaUt  of 
ptaylug  with  dogs,"  I  said,  petulantly. 
"Yon  might  Jast  as  well  never  liave  1*e 


a  while  on  good  old  Rhine  wloe?  It  I 
left  her  to  you  It  would  not  be  a  we^ 
before  somethli^  liappened  to  her,  or 
perbiapB  Ae  lost  her  life." 

"Bum!"  tMnld  I.  as  sbe  swept  out  ot 
tbe  room,  after  Ute  preceding  saTO8« 
obserratlon.  and  went  on  with  my  sti[>- 
per  alone,  tblnklng  tbe  wUle  of  ttae 
sOanzB  I  had  Just  read  aomeiwihere: 

When  one  finds  the  budding  myrtle, 
lightly  txembling  on  tbe  bousb, 

Marks  It  woven  for  the  bridal,  to  be- 
deck the  gentle  brow. 

Can  he  dream  Us  eyes  astonlsbed 
such  a  ripened  fruit  will  see. 

As  a  slipper,  tough  and  acrid,  bang- 
ing heavy  on  the  tree? 

Aih,  Gre>tcben,  where  are  the  times 
when  you  called    Rnbe  a  "duck  of 


mild  carried  out  tor  a  walk,  for  fear  dog,"  and  enrttroidered  coltais  for  Uml 
oif  a  slate  conring  down  on  her  head."  And  the  time  went  on.  and  Christmas 
"A  young  child  like  that  Is  to  the  drew  near.  Ota-  tMune  was  never  so 
espedal  charge  of  tbe  mother,  and  you  Cull  of  life,  so  mysterious,  so  charm- 
oDderstand  nothing  about  it,"  «be  re-     Ing. 

(70  }te  nmehtdAf.) 
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I  have  been  an  organist  now  for 
thirty  years,  so  thart  I  abould  know 
eometlhlng  of  tbe  subject  The  organ- 
blower,  like  the  old  Scots  pTocenbH-, 
Is  slowly  but  surely  passing  into  obliv- 
ion, and  I  want  to  say  something 
about  bdm  before  the  hydnmllc  engine 
and  fbe  electric  motor  lead  to  his  total 
extinction.  Long  ago  Dr.  Holmes  cele- 
brated him  as  tbe  "devotest"  of  hla 
Snnday  friends,  the  "bro4iber  with  the 
supple  aplne,"  wlio  was  always  in  his 
place,  ready  -witb  his  strenuous  blast, 
wteatever  tbe  tune.      But  Dr.  Holmes 


was  never  en  orgsolst.  It  be  bad 
served  In  tbat  capacity  ihe  would  have 
known  that  the  panting  aJr-pumper,  as 
George  Meredith  oalls  him,  is  by  no 
meams  always  ready  with  bla  blast  On 
tkowsy  eniDmer  days,  for  exaimple,  be 
has  a  liablt  of  going  to  sleep  during  the 
eermoD,  and  wflien  yon  put  your  flngen 
on  the  keys  for  the  closing  hymn  you 
are  a^it  to  find  Qint  the  organ  wants 
wind  as  much  as  the  yaolKs  in  the 
abortive  race  for  tlie  American  Cup. 

There  la  a  very  ancient  "ctiestnut" 
albout  a  radlway  porter  blower,  wbo, 
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when  roused  up  by  the  Ira-te  orgtutlst, 
a«toiti»bed  tbe  coDgregatloii  wMib 
"Ohsnge  bere  tor  Sbe  Nortb]"  iniait 
Korj  tot  very  likelr,  an  Invention;  bnt 
bere  Ifl  a  tnie  one  wbldt  cornea  fj*om 
tbe  veteran  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  of  tbe 
Temple  Cborcb.  He  was  one  of  Dr. 
Hot^lns's  first  blowers,  and  be  had  an 
Inveteoate  practice  of  dozing  duiteg 
the  sennoQ.  One  Sunday  ev^ilog  there 
w<aB  DO  wind  for  the  orgoinlst  to  "give 
out"  the  lest  hymn,  and  a  rattling  of 
tbe  «om«what  noisy  keys  produced  no 
reauH.  At  length  one  of  tbe  cba4r  men 
went  to  tbe  rescue.  As  no  time  vras 
to  be  lost,  be  began  working  the  lever, 
and  at  the  same  imoment  administered 
a  kick  to  the  eleeptng  pumper.  Tbe  lat- 
ter awoke  with  a  start,  and,  bearing 
Vbe  organ  going,  mecbanloally  began 
to  exercise  bis  "supple  spine"  on  the 
object  nearest  <blm.  As  this  liappened 
to  be  tbe  leg  of  tlie  choir  man,  tbe  pair 
were  soon  sprawling  on  the  floor,  and 
Uhe  wind  presently  went  out  with  that 
peculiar,  ghastly  howl  wMch  an  ei- 
bausted  belkyws  can  produce  from  the 
pipes  of  a<n  organ. 

The  self  hnportanve  of  organ-blonrers 
has  been  remarked  upon  by  those  who 
come  closely  Into  contact  with  them.  I 
have  never  been  quite  able  to  explain 
It  A  brother  organist  of  an  antiqua- 
rian turn  once  suggested  to  me  that  It 
migtit  be  due  to  the  fact  of  some  mis- 
guided person  havlflg.  Jn  the  past,  giv- 
en tbe  name  of  "blower"  to  the  organ- 
ist himself.  Furcell.  who  was  organ- 
ist of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Is  In- 
deed burled  below  tbe  organ  there,  was 
always  termed  the  "organ-blower"  In 
official  documents,  and  there  are  prob- 
ebly  other  instances  of  tbe  same  kind, 
for.  In  tbe  olden  days  of  stiff  action 
and  big  keys.  It  was  really  necessary 
Cor  the  player  to  give  tbe  IvM'y  a  blow 
with  bis  fist  before  the  pipe  would 
"speak."  But  I  do  not  suppose  that 
UUton  thought  of  this  when  be  gave 
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tbe  error  In  the  well- 


his  sanction  t 
known  lines: 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below. 

Clearly,  If  the  music  of  tbe  organ  can 
be  called  "blowing,"  It  cannot  be 
wrong  to  call  tbe  maker  of  the  music 
a  "blower."  To  be  sure,  the  mistake  was 
corrected  by  Dryden,  for  was  It  not  he 
who  wrote  of  a  time  long  ago, 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  Mow, 
While  organs  yet  were  mute? 

But  t3ie  old  delusion  cnqw  up  again 
bere  and  there.  Ilius,  Hawthorne,  In 
biB  "Twice-Told  Tales:"  "A  few  of  the 
alnglng  men  and  singing  women  bad 
llttgered  behind  their  fellows,  and 
raised  their  voices  Utfnlly,  and  U«w  a 
careless  note  upon  tbe  organ."  And 
Toim  Oampb^,  wtbo  really  knew  some- 
thing about  organs— the  telle  tn  a  letter 
of  how  he  went  Into  raptures  over  tbe 
world-famed  Haarlem  Instni  meat,  and 
paid  the  orgaatst  two  gnineas  for  an 
hour's  moslc— even  he  desortbed  him- 
self as  being  on  one  occasion  "as  proud 
a«  the  bel1owB-4>tow«r  that  played  to 
Hiandel,"  though  no  blower  known  to 
Handel  biographies  ever  had  tbat  dls- 
tluctlou.  Wbat  wonder  after  this  tbat 
blowers  have  more  than  a  due  share  of 
tbe  "insolence  of  office?" 

As  I  set  down  these  words  there 
comes  to  my  mind  a  wicked  tUng  tbat 
once  happened  In  WestmluBter  Abbey. 
Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  was  an  eminent  di- 
vine, great  a.t  long  sermona;  three 
bours  were  nothing  to  him.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  was  prea'Cblng  In  the  Abbey, 
and  bad  got  well  on  In  his  "tentbly. 
my  breCbren,"  witAiout  any  Indication 
of  tbe  stream's  running  dry.  Now,  tile 
Alxbey  Is  a  atiow  place  as  well  as  a 
cborch  ;and  tbe  ebowmen— to  wit.  tbe 
vergers— beoame  restive  under  tbe  elo- 
quence of  Dr.  Barrow.  Accordingly, 
as   tbe    veracious  chronicler  records. 
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tta»y  "caused  the  orgBoa  Qd  play,  until 
tbey  bad  blow«d  him  down."  Here 
a«aln.  70a  see,  the  organs  bl«w. 
WbeGbet  tbe  orgsDlat  was  asleep— not 
unlikely,  for  organlstB  prefer  a  sleep 
to  a  long  Beimoa  any  day— and  one  ot 
the  vergers  officiated  a.t  tlie  keys  I  do 
na4  know,  bnt  I  confess  I  dbonld  like 
ta  have  'heard  the  "Talnntary"- fit 
name!— iibart    "bktwed"    Isaac  Barrow 

But  to  raturu  to  the  aeU-impoFbtiTice 
of  bkuwers.  Nearly  all  the  good  stories 
I  tove  beard  of  the  race  lare  In  lllnetra- 
tdon  of  that  curloQS  trait  in  the  tdiarac- 
ter  of  tbe  air-pumper.  Sir  George  Envey 
used  to  tell  of  an  early  blower  of  hla  at 
Windsor  who  had  been  elevated  to  the 
poet  of  belfry- keeper,  end  combined  the 
two  offices.  Elvey  thought  it  rtglit  to 
congratulate  hhn  on  ldte  second  ap- 
pointment "Young  man,"  replied  be, 
with  Infinite  condescension,  "when  you 
wsnU  full  borgln  you  ahnll  'ave  It,  you 
shall."  There  la  a  provincial  organist 
who  does  a  good  deal  of  recdtal  wcvk 
In  Londo>n.  One  *ay  a  gentleman  was 
having  a  talk  with  his  blower,  and  the 
metropolitan  engagements  were  men- 
tioned. "Yes,"  said  the  blower,  with 
conscious  pride,  "we  always  go  throngh 
all  the  pieces  before  be  takes  'em  up  to 
London." 

The  labe  Dr.  Spark,  the  Leeds  Cor- 
poration organist  had  a  blower  of  tbis 
type.  Spark  was  often  engaged  for  re- 
citals and  "openings"  of  organs  In  the 
East  Riding,  and  his  blower  followed 
him  about  with  a  devotion  whicb  would 
have  been  pa'Bhetlc  If  It  liad  not  been 
so  amusing.  Tbe  blower  would  gener- 
ally be  first  at  the  church,  so  that  he 
might  be  sure  of  displacing  tbe  ordi- 
nary man.  and  when  Spark  oirrived  be 
would  remark  with  tbe  greatest  sang- 
Jroid:  "It's  all  right.  Doctor,  I'm  here; 
and  there's  sure  to  be  a  good  perform- 
ance between  us."  After  this,  the  story 
of  tlie  blower  who  Inscilbed  the  case  of 
en  Instrument  with  the  legend,    "This 


organ  was  Inangorated  by  So-aod-So 
(the  blower),  with  tlte  aeststaoce  of  80- 
aad-So  (the  organist},"  does  not  seem 
BO  very  apocryphal,  after  all.  Dr.  Siw^ 
faad  another  copUal  Mower  story, 
tfaougb  <rf  a  different  kilad.  The  Leeds 
organist  faad  promised  to  give  a  ledtal 
for  a  local  charity  at  some  lltrtle  village 
far  aiway  In  tbe  coontry.  When  he  got 
to  tlie  <4iurcli  be  was  wonnly  wel- 
comed by  the  old  rector,  who  presently 
took  him  into  a  comer,  «nd  aald  in  on 
anxktns  tone:  "My  dear  Doctor,  It  Is 
very  kind  of  yon  to  come  here  and  help 
ns,  but  there  la  tme  point  I  am  mucA 
concerned  about:  Have  you  brought 
yonr  own  blowerP'  It  was  distinctly 
a  compliment  to  the  bloweio,  for  tlie 
good  man  must  have  thought  that  ttiey 
require  to  be  specially  trained  and 
practised  In  tlielr  duties  as  much  as 
the  organists  themselves. 

And  so  they  do— sometimes.  I  bad 
a  costermonger  blower  once.  He  had 
to  find  a  deputy  for  a  practice- nlgtat, 
and  he  came  to  tell  me  that  be  had  in- 
terviewed a  neighboring  crossing- 
sweeper.  "Well,"  I  Inquired,  "and  can 
the  man  take  your  place?"  The  coster 
must  have  seen  the  Joke,  but  be  an- 
swered, wlthoot  a  smile:  "No;  'e  says 
Ifs  Jest  what  'e  ain't  got"  I  asked 
what  it  was  he  hadn't  got  "W'y.  the 
uind;  'e  says  'e's  a-goln'  In  consump- 
tion." This  notion  that  tiie  blower's 
doty  Is  to  fill  tbe  b^lows  out  of  bis 
own  lungs  is  by  no  means  rare,  as 
many  an  organist  could  teebtfy.  Tom 
Cooke,  the  clever  composer  of  that  once 
popular  glee,  "strike  the  lyre,"  used  to 
make  great  protestations  about  tbe 
truth  ot  the  following  tale,  but  'the 
protestations  were  quite  uuneceseary- 
An  Irishman  bad  been  obtained  at  a 
pinch  to  blow  an  organ.  The  player 
was  ready  and  the  signal  was  given, 
but  no  wind  came.  Tbe  signal  was  re- 
peated a  second  time,  and  again  a  third 
time,  but  still  without  result  The  de- 
lay wos  becoming  awkward,  the  con- 
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sragstioD  waa  cettlDg  imeas?;  wbat 
w«8  tn  be  done?  ChoricrterB  and  or- 
canlAt  now  uolted  da  sboots  of  "Blow! 
blow!  blow!"  Not  Ibe  allgtateet  zepbyr 
•ttrred  wltbln  the  'Wlnd-<4)e»t  At 
lengtb  bbe  organist  hastened  to  tbe 
blower's  aanctnm.  And  w4nit  a  aiglit 
It  was  ttiat  met  Ue  eyes]  CUoKlns 
.  with  heels  and  bands  to  the  long  wood- 
en bandle  of  tbe  bellows,  there  bnng 
tbe  Son  of  ErJo,  bis  eres  Btiartlng  from 
tbeir  sockets  and  bis  (4teeks  distended 
flDd  crimson,  blowing  aa  If  for  dear 
life  lato  tbe  end  of  that  long  wooden 
handle!  I^e  anecdote  of  tbe  ex-sallov 
blower  la  not  so  funnf,  but  it  is  In 
keeping.  The  old  ter.  wtieo  be  went 
to  blow,  took  off  his  boots  and  bis  coat, 
and— If  It  were  warm— nearly  every- 
thing else;  "for,"  said  he.  In  esplaoa- 
tlon,  "I  can  'old  on  better," 

But  these  are  the  amateurs  of  oflice. 
Your  regular  organ-blower  knows  bis 
buslneaa,  and  thinks  very  highly  of  It, 
too.  Let  me  quote  Just  one  more  story 
in  pohiL  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Roland 
Rogers,  tbe  organist  of  Bangor  Cathe- 
dral, wa^  dismissed  ,by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  for  having  given  bis  pro- 
fessional assistance  at  a  Nonconform- 
ist service.  Not  long  afterwards  tbe  ' 
vicar  of  H  town  some  twenty  miles  from 
Bangor  was  Informed,  at  a  late  hour 
one  evening,  that  a  man  was  at  the 
vicarage  door  enrneBtly  wishing  to 
spent  to  bim.  "Well,  Owen,  what  is 
It?"  asked  tbe  vicar.  "Please,  sir,"  re- 
plied tbe  man,  "the  people  at  tbe 
chapel  have  asked  me  to  blow  the  or- 
gan for  tbem  on  Easter  Monday,  and  I 
have  come  to  ask  If  you  would  let  me 
do  It."  "Certainly,"  vras  the  answer; 
"but  why  do  you  think  It  ne(*aaary  to 
get  permission  to  do  thnif"  "Because, 
sir,"  Bflld  Owen,  "I  was  afraid  If  I  went 
without  asking  your  pcrmlslson  I 
should  be  sacked  like  Dr.  Rogers." 
People  who  have  no  aeqiMlntance  with 
organ-blowers  will  regard  this  as  show- 
ing an  absnrdly  perverted  sense  of  the 
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fitness  of  49ilnss,  bat  it  is  only  another 
InHtance  of  bow  the  blower  can  magni- 
fy his  office. 

Tbe  tblng  has  never  happened  In  my 
own  experience,  but  I  have  heard  of 
cases  In  nlilch  tbe  twllows  of  an  organ 
gave  way  under  the  too-strenaons  ex- 
ertdons  of  a  brawny  blower.  Tbus,  hi 
a  Dublin  church,  not  many  years  ago, 
tbe  cbolr  and  organist  -were  startled 
one  Sunday  morning  daring  the  ring- 
ing of  a  hymn  by  the  organ-blower 
cttlltng  ooit  In  a  boairee  wh*^)er:  "Sing 
like  divJls;  tlj«  bellows  is  bnsted!"  In 
another  caae  of  the  kind  the  exptama- 
tion  of  the  contretemps  was  left  to  the 
clergyman,  and  this  was  how  he  man- 
aged It:  "Brethren,"  be  saJd,  "tbe  beJ- 
lows  has  broken  and  the  organist  can't 
play.  Let  ue  therefore  riee  and  ^mg 
'Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow' " — tbe  very  words,  aiccording  to 
Mrs.  Ormteton  Ohamt.  witii  which  the 
Baiptlets  of  a  provincial  town  opened 
tJielr  service  the  morning  after  tbe 
local  music  ball  was  burned  down! 

To  the  organist,  however,  it  Is  far  less 
annoying  to  have  a  bellows  "busted" 
than  to  have  tbe  wind  pumped  ont  In 
iDSnffleient  quantity,  or  to  have  the 
supply  suddenly  stopped  while  be  is  In 
'the  middle  of  a  piece  of  musical  fire- 
works. Generally  speaking,  this  sort 
of  thing  Is  premeditated  on  tbe  part  of 
the  blower.  It  Is  bis  way  of  paying 
out  the  organist  for  some  f.aneled 
slight.  It  was  the  custom  of  an  organ- 
ist friend  of  mine  to  band  bl«  blower 
a  list  of  tbe  service  music  for  the  day 
—In  fact  the  bellows-pumper,  who  bad 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  professional 
asalstance.  demanded  the  list  ns  bts 
Tight.  One  Sunday  my  friend  was 
from  home,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  a  deputy,  who  failed  to  give  tbe 
wind-producer  bla  usual  list  All 
through  the  "Te  Deum"  and  the  "Bene- 
dlctus"  the  wind  came  In  intermlttwit 
streams:  now  there  would  be  a  total 
coBsatlon,  and  again  there  wonld  be  a 
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lew  JerkB.  TbU  Is  a  kind  of  practical 
joke  that  makes  tbe  most  Cliristian 
orgaolst  Incline  to  the  use  of  "ctus 
irordai"  and  so  after  service  tbe 
deputjr  proceeded  to  vent  bis  ftratb 
upon  the  pumplat  "Well,  ^r,"  was 
Hie  reply,  "vrot  was  th«  Service  joii 
was  a-Blngln'  of?"  He  n«s  told  It  was 
Oalkla  Id  C.  "Ah!  thore  you  h'are." 
said  he.  "You  see  I  bad  ao  muelc  elv- 
en  me,  and  'ere  was  I  a-bk>win'  Clarke- 
WhltfleU  In  O." 

Tbts  reminds  me  of  tSbe  story  of  the 
WeslmaiDater  Abbey  blower  who  knew 
to  «  nicety  how  many  atrokes  of  tbe 
batkdle  went  to  tbe  regulaT  organist's 
playlne  of  the  "Hallelujah  Oborus." 
One  day  a  alranse  organist  was  at  the 
keytxmrd,  and  tt  so  bappened  tbat  be 
too  flniabed  off  with  the  "Hrallelujali." 
His  tetafw  was  epvareotly  slower  than 
that  of  tlie  regular  man.  At  any  rate, 
beftire  he  got  to  the  end  the  wind  went 
out,  Willi,  of  course,  a  reanlting  little 
Interview  4>etweeD  player  and  pumper. 
"Do  you  think,"  said  tbe  latter, 
"that  I  tnve  blown  tbat  'ere  Oborus  all 
these  years  and  oao't  tell  how  many 
strokes  go  to  "un?"  Not  very  likely! 
Organ-blowers  know  Obe  "Hallelujah" 
aa  well  as  Patti  knows  "Home,  Sweet 
Howie,"  or  Sims  Reeves  "Tom  Bow* 
ling."  I  have  met  an  old  band  who  al- 
ways oasts  bis  coat  when  bis  organist 
Is  going  to  play  It  "Fine,  sir,"  was  his 
after-greeting  on  a  recent  occasion; 
"very  line.  TWa  Is  the  thirty-flrst 
Elaater  Sunday  I've  blowed  It." 

In  tbie  oaoe  organist  and  blower  have 
long  been  aseocbated  together,  and  the 
blower  swears  by  bis  superior.  Blowers 
usually  do  when  tbe  superior  has 
shown  himself  geueroua  and  genial. 
"The  service  went  very  well  tbls  morn- 
ing, Btr."  the  pumper  will  say  to  you 
when  you  are  obanglng  your  shoes.  If 
you  are  a  new-comer  It  Is  hardly  likely 
that  be  will  feed  your  vanity  by  favor- 
able comparison  with  your  predecessor. 
"Ab!  'e  could  play,  'e  could,"  be  will 


assure  you,  wlBh  a  meaning  emfpbasis 
on  tbe  mangled  prooonn.  One  caee  I 
have  heard  of  was  that  of  an  organist 
wiho  went  back  for  a  Sunday  to  his 
fonner  post  and  >blB  former  blower. 
"Well,  John,"  said  the  organist  to  the 
veteciaii,  '^how  are  things  going  here?" 
"Werry  bad.  sir— wcttu  bad,"  was  tbe 
reply.  "Why,  when  you  worked  this 
'ere  horgln  It  used  to  be  quite  a  treat 
when  tbe  Psalms  was  on.  and  you  comes 
to  one  of  tbem  there  verses  about  'and 
tbe  thunder  roared,'  or  that  one  about 
"atid  t£e  Lord  awakened  out  ort  'ts 
sleep  like  a  glaot  refreshed  witb  wine.' 
or  tbat  lant  Psalm  on  the  larst  day  of 
the  moDBh  wltih  'let  everybody  praise 
the  Lord'— lor',  didn't  I  Juat  'ave  to  go 
It  th^n:  But  now  I  can  Just  sit  down 
easy  like,  and  give  a  'arf  stroke  now 
and  a^n;  none  of  your  full  strt^es  as 
I  ttsed  to  bave  to  make  w^beu  you  was 
'ere.  TtiKse  ain't  mnob  pleasure  in  tbe 
service  now.  sir." 

That  blower  evidently  liked  a  sweat. 
Therein.  I  must  admit  he  was  singular 
aimong  blowers.  They  are  well  refire- 
sented  by  that  member  of  tbe  frater- 
nity who  w<as  uttering  bis  last  feeble 
w<ffdB  to  his  minister.  "Would  yon 
ntind,  sir,  asking  our  organist  to  play 
the  'Dead  Mardi'  over  me?'  ventured 
tbe  erick  mail.  "Of  course  I  wlU.  Cbap- 
man,"  said  the  parson.  "Titankee.  sir: 
but,  minS,  Done  of  tbat  'ere  twee<Ue- 
dum  Beetboven.  you  know,  sir;  only 
Hiand^s."  Tbe  minister  said  be  felt 
sure  that  the  ot^anlst  would  give  elFoct 
to  bis  er8twhlIe"a8Blstant'a"  desire.  The 
old  man  lay  pladdly  for  a  while,  and 
then  exclaimed  with  fervor:  "There  Is 
one  good  thing—/  tha'n't  have  to  Mow 
it"  There  ts  a  good  deal  of  hnmor, 
moatly  nnconsclons,  about  blowers.  The 
wife  of  a  little  country  oburcta  blower 
bad  died  nather  suddenly,  and  the  vlcor 
went  to  condole  wltii  the  bereaved  hus- 
band. "Now  tell  me  how  It  Ihappened," 
said  the  vlcHT.  "WeU.  sir.  she  was  bad, 
and  I  went  off    for    the   doctor,    four 
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miles  an«j',  and  wben  I  gets  there  ne  bo.  snye  I,  "That  irtll  do  for  the  mlMiia;' 
vas  gone  off  somewhere  else;  so  so  she  takes  tt  aod  diee."  Then.  Ilgbt- 
I  tamB  back,  and  In  coming  home  Ing  op  his  pipe,  the  old  blowco-  added: 
•  remembered  I  had  a  bottle  ot  medl-  "lFfl«i'(  it  a  good  fob  I  didn't  fake  it 
cine    which    he    guv    me    last    year;     tnutelfr 

J.  Cvlhbert  Haddm. 
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There  was  to  be  a  grand  review  of 
the  fleet  off  Spitbead,  and  excaraloun 
-were  ranntng  ftxun  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Mrs.  I^wson  had  once  gone 
down  to  the  sea  od  a  almilar  occasion. 
and.  'bavJDg  been  Jammed  against  u 
pickpocket  In  the  crowd,  had  lost  her 
pnrse.  Since  then  H  bad  become  uii 
Indispensable  preUmiDaiy  to  sight-see- 
ing expeditions  Id  ber  faonllr  to  leave 
oU  tbelf  valnables  behind.  So  they 
were  all  tttrnlng  oat  thebr  poi^ets. 

Mrs.    Dawson    wias    aunt-ln-law    to 
Fpancesoa,  and  mother  of  Cls.  and  bad 
a  rlgbt  to  iDslBt:  and  as  Mr.  Stair  was 
her  nephew  and  lawful    subject,    she 
made  falm  also    give   up    his   worldly 
ffoods  before  packing  off  nhe  three  on 
their  Jaunt  to  Portsmouth.      She  was 
very  tyraDnlcal  Id  her  prudence. 
"And  you,  Fraace«oa7" 
Hu^  SnatT  looked  across  at  her,  and 
his  smile  was  rueful.    He  bad  already 
been  deprived  of    almost    all  but   bis 
I)lpe  and  a  railway  ticket. 
"We  must  submit."  he  said. 
Praucesoa  produced    ber  purse  and 
two  pocket-Jiandkercfalefs. 

The  purse  was  Immediately  confls- 
cated.  but  one  of  the  latter  was  grudg- 
ingly given  back; 

"Altbough  I  lOiiak  It's  a  positive  pam- 
pering of  the  thieves,"  said  Mrs.  Law- 
son,  sternly.  "You  have  your  excur- 
sion tickets,  and  I  sum>ose"— grudging- 
ly—"you  will  want  a  little  silver.  In 
case  you  go  on  a  steamer,  and  for  your 


food.  Beyond  that—  Who  can  pick 
your  pickets  If  they  are  empty?" 
,  Stair  smiled  again  at  B'mncesca.  He 
had  Jtist  come  from  Australia,  and  re- 
garded the  BritMi  matron,  as  aggres- 
sively visible  in  liJs  aunt,  with  an  awe 
that  was  Just  Chen  merging  In  alarm. 
He  muttered  sometbltag  and  ran  down 
the  steps  <huniedly  into  the  street, 
afraid  lest  she  mlgbt  take  away  hia 
watch,  which,  strangely  enough,  she 
bad  not  yet  demanded.  After  him  flat- 
tered Cls,  wbite  as  a  summer  cloud  lo 
the  blue  aky-drift;  but  Mrs.  Iawsod 
laid  her  hand  mysteriously  on  rrances- 
ca's  arm  for  a  minute,  drawing  ber 
back  In  the  deserted  hall. 

"Take  care  of  Ols,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  w>ant  you  to  hamper  them  or  to 
be  a  wet  blanket  In  any  way;  and  I 
quHe  trust  ber  bo  you,  my  dear.  Just 
keep  her  out  ot  mischief." 

There  was  a  bitter  dash  In  the  staid 
smLle  with  wUiA  Prancesca.  too,  start- 
ed and  caught  up  the  DDher  two  walk- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  sun.  They  had 
sallied  out  to  enjoy  themselves,  witb 
light  hearts  and  llgbter  pockets;  but 
sbe  was  tbe  cbapercMi. 

It  vae  a  long  day— a  long.  bot.  and 
weary  day;  no  happier  than  other  days 
set  «part  tor  amusement  They  bad 
gone  aboard  a  steamer  with  a  crowd 
of  excursionists  like  tbemselves,  and 
the  skipper,  with  a  solemn  promise  lo 
land  them  all  In  time  for  tbe  excursion 
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train,  bad  oarried  tbem  out  In  triumpb. 
The  first  dim  stars  were  appearing 
and  tbe  sky  was  already  dark  aa  Fran- 
cesca  leaned  over  tbe  sblp's  elde  among 
Its  bnndred  paseengera,  all  alone.  Far 
away  tbere  was  a  glimmer  of  Inndwaxd 
llgbta,  and  tbe  shnre  was  running,  a 
line  of  Bparklee,  Into  tbe  sea.  Tbe 
Bhlps,  still  waiting,  y/eve  all  glittering 
In  tbe  btacknees  ot  tbe  tide.  There 
was  to  be  an  Illumination,  and  Cbe  war- 
Bblps  that  bad  impressed  (who  was  it 
said  alairmed?)  a  foreign  personage  all 
tbe  day  were  to  dissipate  the  menace 
in  a  display  of  fireworks.  Howerer, 
tbey  could  not  begin  till  tbe  pernonage. 
bad  bad  his  dinner.  The  people  ashore 
and  afioat  In  tbeir  thousands  were  all 
impatient.  They  were  watching  an- 
grily, thinking  themselves  defrauded 
by  eaeh  dark  minute,  for  the  signal 
that  was  to  make  all  tbe  black  waters 
gay  and  startling.  But  Franceaca  was 
In  no  burry. 

Not  for  away— ojid  yet  strangely  dis- 
tant—were lier  young  glrl-cousIn  and 
Mr.  Stair.  She  heard  them  laughing 
softly,  as  people  laugh  In  a  crowd — or 
alone  with  each  other— an  Intimate, 
smotbei'ed  Inugb.  She  "was  not  to 
hamper  tbem,  Mrs.  I>aw9on  had  said, 
laying  a  last  charge  upon  her;  and  so 
she  had  withdrawn  herself  o  little  way, 
leaving  them.  It  was  her  fate  always 
to  be  the  chaperon. 

There  were  not  so  many  years  be- 
tween her  and  CIs;  she  bad  dared  to 
count  them,  wondering  what  had 
thrust  her  among  the  elders.  Perhaps 
It  was  because  she  bad  had  younger 
sisters  and  bad  got  Into  the  way  of 
ruling  them  wltb  a  staid  air  that  as- 
eamed  the  age  and  authority  that  was 
wanted.  8he  had  had  to  think  for  them 
all,and  It  had  been  a  burden.  Thelastof 
them  was  married  now— ai!  she  re- 
membered Ilhe  motherly  way  in  which 
she  used  to  listen  to  and  advise  their 
lovers!— bnt  her  post  was  fixed  forever. 
Even  strangers  appeared  to  see  her  in 


that  ofiaracter.  It  was  laagbable— al; 
most  always.  Only  ]ust  lately  It  had 
hurt  her  strangely.  Was  she,  after  all, 
so  very  staid  and  ancient?  Altiiongh 
the  light  bi  her  eyes,  and  the  red  In 
her  cheeks  bad  always  been  over- 
looked, she  had  become  dimly  aware 
that  the  beat  of  her  heart  was  young. 

It  was  her  part  to  look  wltb  a-klndly 
tolerance  upon  Ols  and  Mr.  Stair,  and 
the  part  was  familiar.  Why,  then,  bad 
she  risen  up  'and  fied  lately  at  his  ap- 
proaOh?  It  was  absurd.  Prancesca 
langbed  a  little  unhappily  In  the  dark. 
She  knew  the  look— the  wlstfulness  and 
the  embarrassment  appealing  to  ber 
pity— In  Mr.  Stair.  How  many  young 
men  bad  she  heard  with  a  motbeo-ly 
earnestness?  She  bad  alwayh  been 
proud  of  the  trust,  a  kind  and  daunt- 
less backer:  and  why  shonid  she  sud- 
denly stru^le  against  ber  fate?  Three 
times  since  they  bad  been  visiting  In 
that  house  together  had  Mr.  Stair  at- 
tempted to  confide  In  her  and  enlist  her 
aid.  She  was  clerer  In  reading  the 
signs;  she  was  accustomed  to  being 
trusted.  Why,  then,  guessing,  had  she 
run  away  In  a  fright? 

"Miss  Lawson!" 

Prancesca  turned,  linrriedly.  Ah! 
the  alarming  ring  in  his  tone'.  With  a 
gasp  of  thankfulness  she  remembered 
the  Impatient  hundred  pressing  against 
tbe  ship's  sides  with  her.  Tbeir  many 
faces  gave  ber  the  courage  to  look  and 
smile,  her  own  face  very  dim  tn  the 
shadow. 

"Miss  Lawson!"  he  said,  again— be 
had  not  leamt  to  call  her  Franceaca: 
was  It  a  tribute  to  ber  elderllness  and 
gravity,  or  to  tbe  more  distant  relatlon- 
ahlp?— "why  did  you  hide  yourself?  I 
could  hardly  find  you.  And  Cls  Is 
quarrelling  with  me  most  unfairly  be- 
cause of  that  great  personage's  greed. 
It  seems  to  be  my  fault  that  the  fire- 
works are  not  t>eglnnlng." 

"What  is  It?  Any  slander?"  inter- 
rupted Cls,  appearing  at  bis  elbo^.  She 
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woB  In  one  of  ber  wilful  mooda.  and 
ttie  nnaccuatomed  scene  had  raised  bet 
splrltB.  Franceoca  could  aee  tbat  sbe 
had  been  tormentlag  blm. 

"I  waa  stating  a  fact,"  said  Stair; 
and  tbey  glanced  at  eacb  otber  In  play- 
ful challenge. 

."H«  baa  been  bo  absurd."  said  the 
girl,  hooking  her  arm  In  Francesca's, 
and  Francesca  thought  she  saw  a  dark- 
ening In  his  face.  They  made  a  capi- 
tal pair,  the  man  tall  and  dark,  with 
the  strong  look  of  one  wtm  had  had  to 
fight  his  way  up  In  UCe;  and  the  girl 
pret^  and  glittering  like  a  star.  Per- 
haps be  bad  been  trying  already  to 
make  her  understand. 

"Tired?'  asked  Stair. 

"No,"  Interrupted  Cls.  answering 
him;  "only  solemo." 

But  he  did  not  take  his  eyea  away 
Irom  Fraoceaea,  waiting  for  her  own 
answer.    She  bad  to  give  It  gaily. 

"It's  the  responsibility,"  she  said. 
"You  are  two  gay  young  people  with- 
out a  care;  but  I  am  the  chaperon." 

She  saw  big  eyes  rest  on  hers  almost 
reproachfully  as  sbe  attempted  the  lit- 
tle Joke  that  was  earnest;  and  then  the 
signal  was  flashed  along  the  ships,  and 
the  night  was  made  wonderful  with 
display. 

The  crowd  on  the  ship's  deck  surged 
and  struggled  like  the  waves  under- 
neath, gazing  distractedly  at  the  sud- 
den brilliance.  Delay,  Impatience,  all 
were  forgotten  in  the  spectacle  grant- 
ed to  them  at  last  Cls  leent  against 
the  boat's,  rail,  exclaiming;  and  Mr. 
Stair,  behind  her,  was  watchful  of  her 
rash  movements.  Fie  bad  made  room 
for  Francesca  also  against  the  rail,  and 
she  was  gazing  stupidly  at  the  sight 
with  eyes  thait  were  dazzled.  He  was 
so  near  her — so  very  uear;  If  she,  the 
third  person,  could  only  slip  i>ast  him 
and  leave  the  two!  For  a  crowd  Is  no- 
body after  all. 

"It's  over.    Oh  dear.  It's  over!" 

Cla's  cry  bad  Its  tragic  note.      Sbe 


lifted  her  face  lamentaibly  to  Mr.  Stair, 
aoA  ^ghed  tbat  It  could  not  b^n 
again;  aotd  then  she  shook  I^^nuKeaca, 
and  asked  her  to  waken  up.  Had  aha 
failed  to  see  this  and  that,  with  taer 
eyes  on  the  water?  Bad  she  let  the 
last  w4de  scatter  of  rockets  rise  and 
die  Mke  vain  things,  and  little  stars? 

"I— I  saw  it  all,"  Bald  Francesca. 

And  tdien  there  was  the  rush  ashore. 
The  excursion  boats  hurried  towards 
the  pier,  ruffling  the  black  waters,  to 
which  darkneas  and  Its  hash  were  re- 
turning. Ibey  were  all  belated,  even 
the  lucky  first,  and  bhe  last  train  be- 
came a  nigbtmare. 

"Captain,  you  promised  faithfully 
that  we  should  catch  the  train!"  called 
a  nervous  excursionist,  peering  up  at 
the  figure  ou  the  bridge.  He  was  voic- 
ing the  fears  of  'half  the  hundred  pas- 
setters  who  bad  been  beguiled  od 
board.  It  waa  an  old  tub,  and  they 
might  well  feel  anxious  as  she  turned 
and  kicked  slowly  towards  the  land. 
The  skipper  leaned  over  the  rail  and 
smiled. 

"Captain,  you  undertook  it"  (there 
was  a  distant  whistle);  "you  tmfre  we 
should  be  In  In  tlmel" 

It  was  painfully  apparent  tbat  the 
skipper  ranked  all  that  among  the  ex- 
cusable wiles  of  his  trade. 

"So  I  did."  be  said,  caielesaly.  "So 
I  did." 

Thcire  was  «  general  thrill  of  panla 
Why  bad  they  embarked  on  that  faith- 
less boat?  Why  had  they  not  trusted 
themselves  to  Cook?  To  thetar  minds 
this  skipper  was  little  less  than  a 
pirate. 

"Shall  Tve  do  lir'  asked  the  passen- 
gers nervously,  aa  the  black  distance 
grew  slowly  narrower,  and  they 
plunged  on  in  the  wake  of  faster  boats. 
The  skipper  looked  down  at  them  all 
grimly.    He  bad  their  fares. 

"I  can't  say.  I'm  sure,"  he  said. 

Terrified  matrons  gathered  ronnd 
hlin,  shrieking  and  reproaching,  while 
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the  otber  passeoxers  gaced  deBperatel? 
aahore. 

Boat  after  boat  elld  tbetr  dark  sides 
along  tbe  pier,  and  the  human  river 
streamed  up  beCweeo  tbe  lanterns. 
The  J  watched  Uie  lucky  travellers 
landing,  while  Btlll  distant,  and  saw 
that  they  were  hurrying— even  they. 

Stair  felt  for  hie  watch — the  watch 
he  liad  rescued  from  Mrs.  l<aweon;  bnt 
It  was  not  there,  and  Cls  saw  bis  at- 
tempt with  a  quick  burst  of  laughter. 
It  was  tbe  third  thne  he  bad  dout.>  so, 
mechanically;  tbe  third  time  she  bad 
explained  tbat  Mrs.  liawson  bad  taken 
it  Willie  he  was  looking  at  Fraucesca. 

"It  must  be  past  midnight  now,"  be 
said,  after  a  pause,  "tuid  our  boat  will 
be  tbe  last  We  eball  bave  to  run  for 
it,  I'm  afraid." 

Panic  bad  spread  amoog  tbe  otber 
passeagers,  end  tbey  made  ready  for 
amah  at  tbe  sound  of  tbe  cbains  grind- 
ing againat  tbe  plM.  None  were  will- 
ing to  <be  stranded  in  a  strange  place 
wbere  tbe  Inns  were  full. 

"You  bad  better  take  my  arm,"  ssid 
Stair,  turning  to  Francesoa.  Cls  bad 
already  dipped  her  arm  frankly  Into 
bis  at  fhe  otber  side.  But  tbe  Chaperon 
drew  back  qukkly. 

Tbere  was  a  cboms  of  sbonting  froiu 
tbe  pier,  warning,  and  Jeers,  and  all  tbe 
cries  of  a  Ured  and  excited  crowd.  In 
tbe  midst  of  tbe  hubbub  tbey  landed. 

"Train's  starting!    Hurry  up  there!" 

"That  old  vilbiln  of  a  skipper!" 

"Run!" 

Tbe  exclamattons  were  flung  from 
lip  to  Up  as  tbe  travellev«  dashed  fran- 
tloally  along  tthe  pier.  Fpom  the  mil- 
way  there  <nine  a  threatening  whistle, 

"Hnnah!"  cried  Cls,  her  eyes  danc- 
ing as  tbe  tide  o(  travellers  shouldered 
past  fighting  their  way  In  desperation. 
It  was  the  kind  ot  adventure  she  dear- 
ly liked. 

"Now,  Madame  Obaperon,  clear  the 
way!    Can  you  run,  either  of  youT' 

"HuiOi!'    said    Prancesca,    hurrying 
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after  ber,  'but  the  girl  was  Irrepreasl- 
Me.  8be  flung  e  mirthful  glvice  be- 
hind ber,  and  began  to  run  wM2i  tbe 
rest  Prancesca  never  knew  bow  tbcj 
all  rnabed  up  tbe  Ill-lit  street,  with 
black  flgurea  everywhere  maktns  a 
living  darknees.  It  was  like  a  regluient 
In  flight.  8be  only  saw  tbe  provoking 
shadow  of  Cls  ahead,  and  felt  that 
Stair  bad  caught  ber  band,  and  tbey 
were  racing  after  tbe  girl  together,  abn 
could  run  fast,  at  least! 

Then  tbere  was  a  rush  Into  tbe  Ma- 
tlon.  and  a  noise  of  Aouting;  a  glimpse 
oif  Cis  fltnglng  herself  msbly  forward. 
with  a  laugh  excited  and  full  of 
trlumppb,  waving  ber  'band  out  of  Uie 
midst  of  strangers,  and  then  dleai^ear- 
iug  Into  tbe  dark. 

Franceses  'was  out  of  breatb  with 
running;  she  could  only  etare  at  the 
deserted  rails. 

"Awfully  risky  for  ber  to  Jump  Into 
Che  train  like  that" 

Her  comtMulon's  voice  startled  her 
iDtn  a  sudden,  borrMed  realisation  tbat 
tliey  were  left  behind.  Already  tbe 
station  was  almost  empty. 

"Ob,  what  will  she  do?"  she  cried. 

"What  sball  wt  do,  rather?"  said  Blr. 
Stair.  "Oie  will  only  bave  to  run  up 
half  a  street  from  tiie  station  aiid  ham- 
mer Sit  the  door  till  tbey  let  ber  in; 
while  we—" 

"But  there's  another  train?"  cried 
Prancesca,  teirlfled.  "llhere  must  be 
another  tnUn." 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Stair. 

He  seized  the  weary  porter  tilinking 
at  tbem  unkindly,  and  shook  an  an- 
swer out  of  htm.  And  'tben  be  came 
back  to  Pmncesca. 

"There  is  no  train  till  six  in  tbe 
morning,"  be  said,  "and"— be  looked 
ruefully  at  ber,  trying  to  laugb,  and 
falling- "and— we  haven't  got  any 
money." 

That  was  Mrs.  Lawson's  prudencel 
Tbey  turned  out  their  pockets  under 
the  last  flaring  lantern  (wiUi  tfae  porter 
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waiting  to  put  out  tbe  llgitta),  and 
Franceeoa  had  twi^mnoe^ialfpenny. 
Stair  had  uot  even  his  waicli  to  pawn. 

"If  Jill  had  0DI7  been  here,"  be  said, 
with  a  bothered  whtetle— JiU  waa  his 
married  sister  whose  borne  wa«  In  tbe 
town,  but  wlio,  unluckily,  was  absent 
"we  could  have  gone  there.  But  she's 
goodneaa  knows  where,  and  the  house 
shut  up." 

"Ferbaipa  they  will  let  us  stay  in  the 
station,"  satd  Framcesca;  hut  as  she 
«ald  It  tbe  llgbt  died  suddenly  In  tbe 
ladies'  waiting-room,  and  there  was  an 
ominous  sound  ot  locking.  The  porter 
■IgnlQed  tliat  they  could  not  be  allowed 
to  remuin;  he  wa«  waiting  to  flhut  ttiem 
out.  They  gazed  at  eacb  other,  both 
agbast 

"I'm  afmld  tbey  won't  trust  us  In 
these  strange  hotels," '  said  Soab',  aa 
they  leCt  tbe  station,  coming  oat  into 
tbe  dark  and  deserted  etreet,  with  Its 
lamps  gUnMnerlng  far  apart 

Franceaoa  felt  her  cbeeks  burning  In 
tbe  darkness.  What  would  they  say? 
He  and  she  left  behind— alone  In  this 
abrange  place — almost  without  a  penny! 
It  was  awful.  Then  she  seemed  to 
tiear  Mrs.  Iawsou  cry,  "If  it  had  been 
Qs!"  In  a  burst  of  relief  that  it  waa 
only  tbe  cbaperou.  Ob,  they  would  all 
tbink  of  her  with  less  alarm,  and  ejacu- 
late tbat  It  miglit  have  been  much 
more  dreadful.  Francesoa,  tbe  staid 
and  auclent:  It  was  lucky  tbat  It  was 
Bbe. 

The  Ted  had  died  In  her  cbeeks;  but 
its  fading  -was  curiously  arrested  by  a 
con  trad  ietm'y  dash  of  anger.  Alas!  she 
had  ranked  with  bbe  elders  In  sober- 
ness all  ber  life. 

"They  oan't  toke  us  In,"  said  Stair. 

She  bad  stood  tbinkiug,  unconscIouB. 
therefore  hardly  embarrassed.  In  tbe 
Still  brllliaiit  eotrance  of  an  hotel, 
wMle  he  argued  with  the  people.  They 
bad  no  room,  not  a  bed,  not  a  comer. 
Perbapr  luck  might  be  -with  the  travel- 


lera  farther  oa.  But  at  Ohe  next  place 
-they  w«re  so  doubtfully  ^eg^aa^ded— 
strangers  with  no  luggage  and  with  no 
money— tbat  Stair  broke  off  half  way 
In  bis  exptanatioDa  and  hurried  Fran- 
ceaca  away  from  tbe  Insulting  eyes. 
They  tmned  their  faces  to^rards  the 
darkness  and  trudged  on  a  little  while. 
The  streets  were  becoming  t^presslvely 
eUent 

"What  shall  I  do?"  Stair  said,  hoarse- 
ly. He  was  willing  to  face  any  rebuff 
ibtaDself;  bat  tben  she  bad  to  face  tbem 
wiith  him.  Franceaca  heard  tbe  tionble 
lo  bis  voice,  and  Inunedtately  her  own 
weariness  and  fear  were  driven  away 
by  a  reckless  aplrIL 

"I— I~I  don't  mind,"  she  said.  "I 
bardly  ever  bad  an  adventure!  We 
mint  Just  tramp  about  till  the  morn- 
ing.  But  ate  you  hungry?" 

"Are  you?"  be  asked.  Tbe  pluck  in 
■ber  tone  reassured  him.  Franceeca  felt 
in  ber  pocket,  bringing  out  the  two- 
pence-halfpenny   that    waa   all    their 

"It  wtll  buy  half  a  loaf,"  she  said. 

A  faint  smell  of  new  bread  had  as- 
sailed them,  strangely  comforting  and 
familiar;  tbey  bad  stumbled  Into  the 
nelg'bhorbood  ot  a  bakehouse,  and  the 
men  (oTertaklng  the  extra  pressure  by 
labw  at  uueartlily  tours)  were  bringing 
lite  first  batch  out  of  the  oven.  Stair 
imanaged  to  make  his  way  In  among 
the  gbostly,  wblte-dusted  figures,  as- 
suring them  that  be  was  not  an  appa- 
rition; and  then  he  and  Francesca  bad 
a  loaf  to  divide  l>e*iwe«i  them.  It  waa 
hot  and  crumbly,  the  crust  br«eklng  In 
their  fingers.  Stair  had  given  Praaces- 
oa  tbe  larger  balf,  and  she  peered  at 
him  to  find  out  If  It  had  been  parted 
fairly;  amuseanent  was  uppermost  la 
their  eyes  Jnst  tben. 

"Why  did  you  kecfi  ancb  a  little 
flharer 

"I'm  not  hungry." 

"Neither  am  I-" 

They  withstood  each  other  defiantly. 
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both  aatrDttifn],  and  then  made  pGOce 
over  the  last  cnwt,  sbarlng  It  Tben 
titer  fltarted  aCredli  on  tttelr  trander- 
inga.  All  the  botels  were  fnU  to  the 
biim—or  th&t  wiu  made  the  excuse  to 
the  pennllees  travellers.  Stair  turned 
trom  the  last,  hoarse  with  excited  ar- 
guing and  explanatkn.  and  Fmocesca 
could  not  bear  the  lameotAble  look  In 
biB  face  as  he  pushed  the  hair  back 
from  his  forehead  wearledly,  with  a 
despairing  laugh. 

"Is  tfhe  workhouse  shut?"  she  asked, 
attempting  a  Joke.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  hear  It 

"It's  awfol."  he  said.  "Good  heavens! 
That  70U  ehonid  be  walking  all  night 
like  this!" 

He  caught  ber  arm  In  his  in  an  Invol- 
untary gesture  of  Indignant  support, 
and  again  they  started.  She  was  tired, 
and  ber  feet  were  aching,  and  ret  she 
felt  stmangelr  reung. 

Tber  passed  up  a  narrow  street,  and 
the  lights  were  dying  In  all  the  bouses. 
Above  them  the  stars  were  few  In  an 
Inkr  sky,  and  Che  way  'was  dark.  It 
was  OS  If  they  were  abut  out  from  all 
the  live  world  together,  walking  on 
and  on  in  a  weird  pilgrimage,  side  by 
side;  as  If  there  were  not  another  soul 
In  the  darkuesB  but  he  and  she.  And 
to  Francesca  there  was  a  strange  hap- 
piness In  It  ell. 

She  could  not  ihear  the  shocked  mur- 
murs of  Mrs.  Lawscn;  she  could  not 
Imagine  the  faces,  the  voices  that 
would  exclaim,  or  even  the  bitter 
amusement  In  their  relief  that  it  was 
only  Francesca  after  all!  All  that  be- 
longed to  the  daylight  and  to  the  mor- 
row; to-night  she  was  reckless  and  did 
not  care. 

It  was  Just  a  dream  that  she  was  liv- 
ing, and  she  must  waken;  they  could 
not  alwara  l>e  wandering  side  br  side; 
she  could  not  always  look  up  and  dis- 
tinguish Hie  strong  face,  with  Its  kind, 
troBbled  ere*  S^ed  ahead.  She  could 
not  alwars  feel  lier  arm  lie  'o  Ws,  and 


lean  a  little  If  very  weary.  It  woi 
Jost  a  dream  In  ti>e  darkness;  she 
would  think  of  It  In  the  daylight  and 
smile  sadly  all  her  lite.  Wltti  a  start 
■he  became  aware  of  a  ailrace  In  whidi 
she  could  almost  bear  ber  heart  beat 
treacherously  and  fast  In  a  hurry  she 
tried  to  break  It 
"You— migbt-onoke}"  she  said. 
Ue  started  also  and  smiled.  He  had 
refused  before,  but  perhaps  he  was 
now  discouraged;  end  nothing  cheers 
a  man  like  his  pipe. 

"You  don't  mind?"  be  asked,  anxious- 
ly. 

"Why,"  said  Fianceccn,  "It  Is  the 
right  thing.  I  think,  for  us — tramps; 
and  I  should  Uke  It" 

She  dipped  in  his  pocket  audacioQaly, 
thrusting  the  pipe'into  bis  bands,  and 
In  another  pocket  he  discovered  a  lost 
match  lurking.  Be  paused  in  a  door- 
way to  strike  It  bending  with  his  bond 
hollowed  round  tihe  pipe  and  the 
'match's  flicker;  It  was  the  last  and 
precious.  Francesca  walked  a  little 
way  on  alone. 

It  was  then  that  she,  the  only  visible 
figure  in  the  deserted  street  saw  an- 
other reel  round  Iflie  corner,  a  Uireaten- 
Ing  shadow  with  mad,  wild  eyes.  It 
made  for  ber  witb  a  sudden  curaing, 
mistaking  her  for  a  victim  It  was  pur- 
suing, or  perhaps  only  with  a  brute's 
drunken  fury.  A  curious  wIlliugneBB 
to  die  followed  ber  cry  In  the  sudden- 
ness of  her  fear;  she  saw  the  wild  arm 
lifted— and  then— tben  she  beard  a 
blow  that  bad  fallen,  and  lliere  was  a 
heap  at  ber  feet 
"Francesoa!" 

Stair  had  never  uttered  that  name  he- 
He  was  shaking  with  anger;  his  arm 
was  round  heir,  and  ttiat  heap  was  ly- 
ing, as  it  had  been  burled.  In  the  road. 
Francesca  bad  shut  her  eyes;  ebe  coald 
bardly  stand,  and  she  had  to  lean 
against  him.  Through  the  humming 
m  her   ears   she    beard   blm   talking 
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Mrangelf.     Ob.  surely  sbe   mnBt    be 

"My  darllog— my  ilarllng!  It's  all 
right  OcHi't  be  arraidl  Notblog  shall 
hurt  you.  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dar- 
ling!" 

Fraooesca  looked  up  and  saw  his 
face  above  'her.  white  and  earnest  It 
was  all  abe  saw.  Just  a  vision  In  the 
little  street  of  dark  hoosee  shutting  In 
the  sky.  Then  she  saw  It  alter  and 
grow  remorseful.  Was  her  look  all 
afraid? 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said.  "1  did  not 
mean — Oh!  I  know  It  was  cowardly  to 
betray  It— now;  and  till  that  villain— 
But  It  has  been  liard  not  to  spevk  all 
this  time,  and  I  was  off  my  guard."  He 
bad  withdrawn  his  arm  and  was  stand- 
ing before  her  respectfully,  a  little  dis- 
tant 

"It's  no  good,"  lie  was  saying.  "I 
ktH>w  It  I've  tried  to  find  out  If  there 
was  any  cbance;  but  you  never  would 
let  me  ask  you.  I  saw  that  you 
gneseed,  and  I  knew  Jt  was  )ust  your 
pity."       ■ 

And  she  had  thought— 

They  stood  fa<dng  each  othei-  In  the 
starlight,  the  drunken  man  hoarsely 
murmuring,  all  his  wit  bidding  htm 
He  where  he  had  fallen,  bearing  noth- 
ing nor  understand  log. 

"I  never  meant—"  aald  Stair,  and  bis 
voice  w*8  not  steady.  "Ton  will  for- 
give me  and  forget  It?  It's  all  I  ask 
now,  Francesoa.  You  will  not  remem- 
ber me  as  a  coward  who  betrayed  him- 
self when  he  knew  that  yon  bad  to  lis- 
ten-that you  could  not  run  away— 
that  you  could  not  get  rid  of  hlim  If 
you  wanted?" 

Thore  is  a  light  that  can  transfigure 
the  strangest  and  darkest  street;  It  lit 
Francesoa'e  eyes  after  many  days' 
haunting  pain  until  they  were  like  the 
stars;  and  then  It  lit  ell  that  was  dark 
for  Stair. 

"I  will  neither  forgot  nor  forgive  it" 
she  said,  her  voice,  like  the  night  wind. 
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uncertain;  "as— «S  I  cannot  get  Hd  of 
you— I  f- 1— wian  ted. " 

After  that  Hhey  did  not  know  where 
they  were  wnndering;  hut  they  did  not 
bedleve  it  was  In  the  darkness,  al- 
tbougli  ri^t  and  left  walls  were  rising, 
bouses  weird  and  listless,  and  all 
<asleei>. 

At  last  tbey  came  to  a  sudden  comer. 
Stair  glanced  up  wlili  a  rueful  langb. 

"That  is  Jill's  bouse  behind."  he  said. 
"All  shut  up  and  sbe  away!" 

"It  Is  unlucky,"  aald  Prancesca; 
"but"— 'her  hand  was  fast  In  his,  and 
he  cfasped  It  tighter— "If  sbe  had  been 
there—" 

"We  should  have  missed  ihat"  said 
Stair.  "We  should  have  gone  there 
stralg[ht  and  said  "How  lucky!'— and 
kwt  each  other." 

And  then  he  looked  at  her  anzloaely; 
Sbe  must  be  very  weary,  trudging  by 
bis  side  with  a  face  patiently  brave  and 
tender;  she  could  not  walk  thus    for- 

"We'U  turn  back  to  that  last  hotel." 
he  said,  "and  I'll  murder  them  If  they 
won't  take  you  In!" 

They  had  turned  the  comer,  and 
ttiere  was  Jill's  bouse,  wltti  all  the  win- 
dows lit 

Almost  breathless,  they  stared  at  the 
astounding  eight  until  they  gattiered 
that  It  was  a  real  Itlumlnatlon,  and  not 
a  magic  pnank.  The  dark  house  was 
almost  gay  Id  the  surrounding  black- 
ness, and  looked  anything  but  deserted. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Stair,  starting 
forward  and  knocking  wildly. 

They  were  let  in  by  one  of  Jill's  Lon- 
don servants,  and  found  themselves 
Immediately  In  the  middle  of  lights  and 
faces  and  exda'matlons.  Jill  had  made 
up  her  mind,  at  the  very  last  to  come 
down  to  the  review;  had  sent  down  the 
servants  that  very  morning,  and  had 
Just  arrived  on  shore  wlOi  «  supper- 
perty  to  entertain  la  the  half-disman- 
tled house.  Jumping  up.  she  hid  the 
wanderers  with  her  large  flgnre  for  a 
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mJQute.    Her  kind.  moUierlT  tace  was  other,  eyeing  lliem  narrowly,  wttb  pity 

all  aBtoalBhmenL  and  omuBement.      Franceaca  was  not 

"My  deur  Hu0h:    Or  le  It  a  pair  of  wan,  altboogh  she  most  be  worn  ont 

gboBts!"  wltb  tbe  adventure;  there  was  a  red 

"We  mIsBed  Uie  train,"     said    Stair,  color  In  her  cheek  and  a  strange  flicker 

hurriedly:  "and  we  hadnt    a    penay.  In  her  eyea.    It  she  conM  not  read  that, 

Ibe  hotels  were  fall,  and  would  not  the  slater  liad  only  to  glance  at  Stair, 
trust  ua.    You  might  have  wired  to  me        "Yon  [Ktor  child!"  she  said,  klsalug 

that  you  were  here.     And,  Jill,  you'll  her    anddenly;    and    then    Franceeca 

take  care  of  her?"  knew  Uiat  she  was  young  ai  last 

Jill  had  glanced    from    one   to  the  R.  Ramtay. 

Obimbcn'*  JoiraiL 


CORRYHBELA. 

Over  here  In  England  I'm  helpln'  wl'  the  bay, 
An'  I  wlaht  I  wae  In  Ireland  the  Ureloag  day; 
Weary  on  the  EngUsb  hay.'an'  sorra  take  the  wheat.' 
Och!    Corrymeela  an'  the  blue  sky  over  It, 

There'a  a  deep  dumb  rlrer  flowln'  by  beyoat  the  heavy  trees. 
This  Uvln'  air  la  molthered  wl'  the  bummin'  o'  the  bees; 
I  wisht  I'd  hear  the  Claddagh  bum  go  runnla'  through  the  heat 
Past  Corrymeela,  wl'  the  blue  sky  over  It 

The  people  that's  In  England  Is  richer  nor  the  Jews, 

There's  not  the  smallest  youqg  gossoon  bat  tbTavels  In  his 

shoRs! 
I'd  give  the  pipe  between  me  teeth  to  aee  a  barefut  child, 
Och!    Carrymeela  an'  the  low  south  wind. 

Here's  hands  so  full  o'  money  an'  hearts  ao  full  o'  care, 
By  the  luck  o'  love!    I'd  still  go  light  for  all  I  did  go  bare. 
"God  save  ye,  ctrileen  dhas,"  I  aald;  the  girl  she  thought  me 

wild. 
Far  Corrymeela,  an'  the  low  south  wind. 

D'jQ  mind  me  now.  Ibc  song  at  night  Is  mortal  hard  to  riilsc. 
The  girls  are  heavy  goln'  here,  the  boys  are  111  to  plaxc; 
When  ones't  I'm  out  this  workln'  hive,  'tis  I'll  be  back  again— 
Ay,  Corrymeela,  In  the  same  soft  rain. 

The  puff  o'  smoke  from  one  oold  roof  before  an  English  town! 
For  a  shaugh  wid  Andy  Feeten  here  I'd  give  a  silver  crown. 
For  a  curl  o'  hair  like  Mollle's  ye'U  ask  the  like  In  vain. 
Sweet  Corrymeela,  an'  the  same  soft  rain. 

T„m  .'So»..tU..O«.-o.A-W«."  "■*«  <>'^'*^- 
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III. 

There  Is  aot  room  In  tbMe  sbort  ar- 
tMee  to  show  in  a  detailed  blstory  of 
ttie  oorel  since  Flaubert  bow  the  the- 
ories whloh  bnlld  np  QctSon  out  of 
whart  In  real  life  la  found  uulnterefitilnx 
or  repadsWe.  account  In  tlie  last  resort 
for  M.  Zola's  tUBb;  how  these  theories 
also,  whloh  excuse  looseness  of  com- 
position, ere  responsible  for  the  dislo- 
cated and  uodlgeated  novels  of  the  Oon- 
court  brothers  and  M.  J.  Claretle,  or, 
again,  how  they  not  only  made  IHera- 
tnre  stem  <and  cbDly,  but  shed  over  it 
a  dismal  gloom  of  pessimism.  Besides, 
It  suffices  that  cooslderecl  as  a  whole 
and  from  a  distance,  the  work  *A.  the 
late  sdiool  gives  the  Impifcsion  of  a 
plant  grown  thin  and  crippled,  which 
yet,  one  feels,  might  have  bloomed  out 
had  not  Its  roots  been  squeezed  and 
nipped.  This  alone  Implies  the  cou- 
demoatloQ  <A  naturalistic  principles; 
and  though  some  novels  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  ripened  out  into  some- 
thing very  near  genuine  works  of  art, 
these  exceptions,  even  such  excetitlone 
as  "Madame  Bovary"  aitd  tlte  short 
tales  of  Uaupassant,  are  not  etwugh  to 
redeem  the  general  defects  or  alter  the 
verdict  given  by  most  critics,  and  coun- 
tenanced by  the  conversion  of  the  au- 
thors themselves. 

But  not  only  was  the  uncompromis- 
ing doctrine  of  the  naturalists  disas- 
trous In  Its  consequences.  It  was  also 
Intolerable;  and  nothing  Is  more  edify- 
ing tlwn  to  watch  the  novelists  strug- 
gling In  the  fetters  they  had  accepted 
and  having  recourse  to  artlflces  to  dia- 
golse  the  awkwardness  of  their  pos- 
ture, or  even  shaking  off  those  fetters 
entirely. 

The  great  difficulty  they  had  to  face 


was  to  moke  attractive  a  matter  obvi- 
ously ungrateful  and  banren;  as  there 
was  little  'hope  that  they  should  over- 
come the  obstacle,  they  preened  to 
turn  It  A  favorite  expedient  with 
them  was  to  place  the  scene  of  their 
novel  In  places  and  surroundings  little 
known  to  the  public  at  large.  The  peo- 
ple described  were  commonplace 
enough,  their  stories  not  particularly 
striking,  but  they  were  rtiown  to  us  In 
the  green-rooms  of  theatres.  In  vestries. 
In  hospitals.  In  mines,  etc.,  and.  as  we 
Are  generally  eageir  to  hear  something 
of  these  places  which  we  seldom  have 
a  chance  to  visit  of  the  people  who 
frequent  them  and  whom  we  seldom 
meet,  we  read  on  without  noticing  that 
It  was  th€  background,  not  the  subject 
Itself,  we  found  interesting.  Some  nov- 
elists also  speculated'  In  tlie  same  way 
on.  the  pleasure  we  take  In  being  car- 
ried back  Into  hha  midst  of  loog-dead 
civilizations,  and  erudition  being  an  ex- 
cuse  for  these  excuralona  out  of  the  ac- 
tual, they  told  us  the  stories  of  ancient 
Greeks  and  Carthaglnlain,  or  of  men 
tliat  lived  In  the  middle  ages.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  wrote  on  subjects  of 
actuality,  and  turned  into  novels  the 
scandal  or  the  laiti  dlrers  that  had 
t>een  the  talk  of  everybody.  In  short, 
no  device  was  left  untried  which  could 
help  In  offering  something  new  to  the 
reader  and  rousing  his  curiosity.'  All 
this,  of  course,  was  done  witli  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy;  bat  how  much 
the  novel  thus  specialized  and  localized 
lost  of  the  nnlversallty  of  meaning 
necessary  to  all  durable  works  o(  uri, 
con  easily  be  guessed;  nor  Is  It  neces- 
sary to  point  out  bow  much  the  novel- 
ists must  have  been  impeded  to  resort 
to  such  contrivances. 
ScunethIng  of  the  same  tendency  to 
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take  tbe  reader  ^y  bis  curiosity  Is  to  De 
tound  In  the  vaiy  form  o(  tflie  novel. 
Tbe  Datunallats  made  It  a  polut  to  write 
well;  tliis  oimbltloD  tbey  bed  In  com- 
mon wlhh  all  con«cleDtlou8  wrtlsts,  bat 
failed,  or  ratber  did  not  eboose,  to  attain 
simple  perfection.  Their  style  general- 
ly BtrikeB  one  as  exoeaslve  and  Mrawy; 
It  la  crisp  and  metallic,  or  brutal,  or,  aa 
with  the  Qoncourta,  wilfully  surprising 
and  acroibatlc;  tbere  Is  always  xonit- 
tbiug  m  It  wblcb  dazzles  or  oimaxes  us. 
H  would  be  a  serious  fault  If  these 
embrolderieB  of  etyle  hid  under  tbeir 
tinsel  pare  and  precious  studs,  but  It 
serves  the  iiatut<allstlc  novel  marvel- 
lously well,  so  well  In  fact  that  It 
ratber  looks  like  an  lutbileli,  and  that 
one  Is  tempted  to  see  In  It  another 
proof  of  tbe  pains  taken  by  the  authorx 
to  come  ont  of  a  bad  case  successfully. 
The  naturalists,  however,  could  not 
always  curb  their  aspirations  to  tbe 
exigencies  of  tbeIr  doctrine.  The  re- 
strictions Imposed  were  too  many,  and 
some  of  them  too  despotic;  whatever 
skill  was  displayed  In  working  with 
heavy  tackles  on,  4bere  came  times 
when  those  shackles  had  to  give  way, 
when  the  creative  impulse  broke 
tbrough  the  impeding  net  of  principles. 
Select  among  tbe  naturalistic  novels 
those  wlildi  are  really  deserving  of 
note,  and  see  wtaetiber  the  author  has 
entirely  submitted  to  bis  theories.  Even 
"Madame  Bovory,"  the  pride  of  tlie 
school,  will  not  be  found  perfect  In 
that  sense.  One  feels  in  It  a  breatji  of 
contempt  for  the  vulgar  which  reveals 
tbe  presence  of  the  ftourffeoia-hater 
that  Flaubert  was.  True  It  Is  that  tbis 
very  breath  of  contempt  elevateo  the 
whole  work,  and  gives  It  life:  that, 
were  It  absent,  "Madame  Bovary" 
would  be  little  better  than  a  corpse 
from  whieb  the  sout  baa  fled;  but, 
however,  tlieorelicallji  It  had  no  right  to 
be  there,  Aud  Flaubert  lias  sinned 
against  the  natumllstlc  Impartiality. 
The  same  might  be  aald  of  many— of 


Daudet,  for  Instance— whose  novels 
are  crowded  with  eototiloa;  In  spite  of 
all  theories  the  autttor,  vrlheo  really 
affected,  oannot  but  let  some  of  his  per- 
sonailty  creep  into  bis  book. 

It  Is  as  difficult  tor  him  to  restrict 
>bls  part  to  a  mere  copy  of  nature.  For 
tbe  novelist  and  the  artist  In  general, 
reproduction  always  ImpUoe  Ideal iia- 
tlon.  A  selection  Is  necessary  through 
w4ilch  tbe  characteristic  festiires  alone 
shall  be  retained.  Tbns  the  truth  of 
Maupassant  Is  sometblDg  like  a  quin- 
tessence of  reality,  stronger  aod  more 
subMautial  than  tbe  real.  But  tbis 
kind  of  Idealization,  a  strict  minimum 
necessary  for  artistic  production,  was 
tbe  maximum  tolerated  by  tjie  natur- 
allstH;  and  if  Maupassant,  tihanks  to 
exceptional  gifts  and  to  his  ten  years' 
traJntng  under  Flaubert,  could  remain 
wltbln  the  Imposed  limits,  most  of  Uie 
others  were  oarried  beyond  tbem.  Even 
tbe  GoncoAts,  two  of  Vti.%  staunchest 
paitizans  of  naturalism,  were  unable 
to  check  the  flight  of  ihelr  Bancy;  tbelr 
novels  are  quite  romantic  la  plot,  and 
not  only  unreal,  but  Improbable.  And 
Zola  himseM,  the  apostle  of  scientific 
exactness,  who  had  no  epithets  strong 
eoougJi  to  revile  the  "dreams"  aod  tbe 
"lies"  of  Hugo's  school.— Zola  Is  an  al- 
legorist.  "L'AsBommoIr"  Is  the  alle- 
gory of  drink,  "Nana"  of  prosUtntlon, 
"Pot-bonllle"  of  social  hypocrisy.  "Le 
Ventre  de  Paris,"  "I'CEuvre,"  "La  BMe 
Humaine"  are  all  allegories;  and  bis 
later  works,  bis  "Lourdes"  and  "Fft- 
coodltS,"  what  are  they  If  not  allego- 
rles?  Zola  does  not  see  the  world  as 
It  Is,  or  at  least  be  describes  It  as 
though  be  were  always  looking  through 
a  m>agnlfylng-glass,  which  would  not 
only  make  things  blBter,  but  sin»pllfy 
tbem  also.  To  talk  of  his  accuracy  of 
observation  Is  to  mistake  him  entirely; 
be  Is  essentially  a  Tlslonaiy.  His  very 
conception  of  tbe  "Eongwi-Macquart" 
series  Is  arbitrary  to  tbe  tost  degree; 

and  bis  favorite  inocess  of    gronping 
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tbe  eteotenU  of  his  lutrlsoes  rountl  «a 
object— pnbUc-bonse,  mouBloD,  market, 
and  tbe  like— irhiidi  becomea  ■a.  living 
eaMeta  or  srintiol,  la  tbe  prooeas  of  a 
poet  It  la  tbls  tendency  oC  bis  to  de- 
form and  exaggerate  everrtbiDg  tbat 
helped  blm  to  deceive  bis  admirers,  and 
led  them  to  believe  be  was  yowerfal; 
and  If  tbere  'be  any  merits  In  his  work 
It  Is  to  bl«  poetical  gift  we  owe  tbem, 
rattier  t^an  to  tbe  tbeories  be  meent  to 
Ultwtrate.  What  Is  here  eald  of  Zola 
applies  to  almost  all  ttie  naturalists— 
tbej  are  generaUr  at  their  beat  when 
tbey  get  r)d  of  the  vexatious  bonds  of 
their  doctrine,  or,  to  put  It  in  ot^er 
words,  when  the  artist  disentangles 
himaelf  from  tbe  tbeorldan. 

Tbe  novelists  themselves  could  not 
bnt  become  aware  of  it;  so  they  gradu- 
ally came  to  relax  tbeir  observance  of 
tbe  naturalistic  discipline,  and  finally 
deserted  altogether.  Much  Is.  perhaps, 
due  in  this  to  M.  Zola,  whose  mani- 
festo. "Le  Roman  Experimental."  must 
bave  contributed  largely  towards  has- 
tening the  movement  of  rehellloii.  "I>e 
Boman  Experimental"  was  meant  by 
Its  author  to  demonstraite  that  scientific 
certitude  can  be  attained  In  the  novel 
If  scientific  methods  ot  experiment  are 

Tba  Sptitcr. 


applied  to  It  Only  M.  Zola,  who,  of  all 
m/ea,  waa  least  qualified  for  such  a 
demonstration,  did  not  understand  tbe 
rules  set  by  Olaude  Beniafd,  to  whose 
undisputed  autboiity  he  imtlrliuly  re- 
ferred, or,  at  least  he  did  not  realize 
that  experiments,  as  described  by  the 
fsmona  pbyalclst,  cannot  t>e  tried  on 
society  whose  conditions  of  exlatenoe 
are  not  to  be  modified  at  wllL  -And  If 
hie  work  proved  anything.  It  waa  that 
absolute  certainty  Is  Impoealble  lo  the 
matter  of  social  and  moral  Investlga- 
tlooa,  and,  therefore,  that  literary  nat- 
uralism, as  a  branch  of  science.  Is  a 
dream.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
this  Is  now  universally  admitted  by 
writers  and  readers  alike;  and  tbe  once 
all-ruling  and  udbtrntested  prlndplee 
of  tbe  realistic  schoctf  have  been  rele- 
gated to  tbe  shelves  where  those  of  the 
romanticists  and  of  all  the  by-gone 
schools  are  already  growing  dusty. 
Only  a  greater  care  for  truth  and  a 
striving  after  precision  have  been  re- 
tained to  comply  with  the  definition  of 
art  given  by  M.  Zola,  happier  Id  this 
one  sentence  than  In  all  his  foggy  criti- 
cisms about  sclentiflc  novels,  "L'art 
c'est  la  nature  vue  &  travers  un  tem- 
p^ament" 

Oluu.  R.  Lepeta. 


WIND  ON  THE  SEA. 

The  loneliness  of  tbe  sea  is  Id  my  heart 

And  the  wind  is  not  more  lonely  than  this  gray  mind. 

1  bave  thought  far  thoughts.  I  bave  loved,  1  have  loved,  and  1 

find 
Loie  gone,  thought  weary,  and  I,  alas,  left  behind. 

The  loneliness  of  my  heart  Is  In  tbe  sea. 
And  my  heart  le  not  more  lonely  than  this  gray  wind 
Who  shall  stay  the  feet  of  tbe  sea,  or  bind 
The  wings  of  the  wind?  only  tbe  feet  of  mankind 
Grow  old  In  the  place  of  their  sorrow,  and  bitter  is  the  heart 
That  may  not  wander  as  the  wind  or  return  as  the  sea. 
Th.  a-toriij  H.rt.w.  Arthur  SIPIUMB. 
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A  friend  aeked  me  Uie  other  day 
where  a  certain  qaotatioD  In  one  of  my 
articles  came  from.  This  mas  the  qno- 
t&tlon: 

As  the  marab-hen  secretly  hallds  on 

the  w«,tery  sod, 
Behold  I  will  build  me  a  nest  on   the 

greatness  of  God: 
I  will  fly  m  the  greatoess  of    God  as 

the  mareh-hea  flies 
In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space 

'twixt  the  marsh  and  the  skies: 
By  so  many  roots  as  the  marah'grass 

sends  in  the  sod 
I  will  heartily  lay    me  a-bold   on   the 

sreatuess  of  Obd: 
Ota,  like  to  the  gjeatnese  of  God  is  the 

greatness   within 
The  range  of  the  marshes,  the  liberal 

marshes  of  Glynn. 

It  made  me  trroud  and  happy  thus  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  an- 
other reader  to  the  poetry  of  Sidney 
Iianler.  Seven  years  ago  Messrs.  Gay 
&  Bird  pubtlshed  an  edition  of  tals 
poems  in  this  country,  yet  he  remains 
virtually  unknown— and  hundreds  of 
poetry  lovers  are  the  poorer  for  IL  I 
bad  been  fortunate  enoogh  to  know 
hhn  two  or  tliree  years  before,  tbrongh 
an  article  by  Mr.  Stedmao  In  an  Amer- 
ican magazine.  Some  of  the  extracts 
then  made  had  never  forsaken  my 
memory.  With  the  publication  of 
Messrs.  Gay  &  Bird's  edHion  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  whole 
poems;  and  two  of  my  friends,  not  In- 
glorious as  poets  themselves,  will,  I 
know,  recall  a  night  of  poetical  de- 
bauch—I  mean  a  d^Miucb  of  poetry!— 
In  which  I  passed  on  my  new-found 
treasure  to  them.  They  thought  him 
no  lees  wonderful  than  I  dVl;  and  his 
strenuous,  romantic,  pitiful  history 
moved  them  as  It  moved  me.  For  Lan- 
ier fought  a  battle  with  death  (tech- 
oloally,  consumption)  to  which  Eeats's 


classic  oonanmptlon  was  child's  play. 
It  Is  so  etray  to  fight  anything,  even 
consumption,  If  you  have  nothing  else 
to  do;  but  if  you  bave  a  home  to  keep 
goilng  as  well,  and  only  a  pen  to  keep 
It  going  with— well,  you  look  npon  John 
Keats  as  one  of  the  sybarttes  of  Immor- 
tality. Fortunately,  Danler  had  a  flute, 
too,  and  thereby  hangs  much  <A  bis  his- 
tory, as  well  as  the  ezplaoatlon  of  bis 
tenqierament  and  gift  A^nler  was 
one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  loved 
music  «s  well  as.  If  not  more  than,  po- 
etry; and  the  music  In  him  had  an  In- 
teresting ancestry:  It  came  all  the  way 
from  one  Jerome  lianier,  a  Huguenot 
refugee,  a  musical  composer,  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Bllsabetb,  and  it  was 
successively  transmitted  by  Jerome's 
s(Hi  Nicholas— who  was  "In  high  favor" 
as  a  mnslclan  with  both  James  I  and 
Charles  I— and  Nicholas's  son  Nicholas, 
Apparently  no  less  favored  by  Charles 
II.  "A  portrait  of  the  elder  Nicholas 
Lanier,  by  his  friend  Van  Dyck,"  I 
read  In  Mr.  W.  Hay>e8  Ward's  memo- 
rial iDtroductlon  to  Lanier's  poems, 
"was  sold  with  other  pictures  belong- 
ing to  Charles  I,  after  Ills  execution." 
Thus,  Lanier's  flute  origin  ally  came  from 
that  enchanted  period  of  Bnglisb  music 
when  Camirion  was  making  his  "Books 
of  Airs."  There  can  be  few  more  ro- 
mantic Instances  of  the  transmission 
of  taste  and  faculty  than  this  relncat^ 
nation  of  Stuart  music  Jn  a  boy  bom 
at  Macon  in  Georgia  February  3,  1842. 
As  a  ehlld  he  learned  to  play,  "without 
instruction,"  on  every  available  Instra- 
ment— "flute,  <^gan,  pluno,  violin,  gui- 
tar, and  banjo,  especially  devoting  him- 
self to  the  flute  In  deference  to  bis 
rather,  who  feared  for  him  the  power- 
ful Casdna'tlon  of  the  violin."  In  fact, 
bla  relatives  generally  were  more 
alarmed  than  happy  about  bis  music. 
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as  a  man's  relaUvee— very  naturally— 
are  at  tbe  unpeorance  In  b)m  ot  a  seri- 
ous passloa  for  any  art.  Besides,  mualc 
used  to  IndDce  In  the  yoimg  Lanier 
states  of  trance  ecstasy  wLlcb  left  bttn 
ebaken  and  exhaustad.  Tlint  ecstasy, 
so  feared  by  bis  friends,  Is,  we  shall 
see.  t^  very  quality  of  blebe^t  value 
In  his  poetry.  But  tbat  all  tbls  artistic 
seostbDlty  meant  no  lack  of  manly 
fibre  the  war  between  North  and  South 
was  soon  to  prove.  At  tbe  age  of  nine- 
teen he  was  drafted— not  forgetting  his 
flute— into  tbe  SecMid  Georgia  Bat- 
talion ot  tbe  Confederate  Army,  and 
wltb  that  anny  he  was  to  remain,  see- 
ing mncb  active  service,  and  no  little 
distinguishing  himself  for  four  years. 
Among  other  things  he  was  a  blo(A- 
ade-Tunner.  His  blockade-running  re- 
sulted In  five  months'  Imprisonment  in 
Point  Look-Out  from  wblch  be  was  re- 
leased in  Febmary,  IS65,  to  do  a  long 
tiamp  borne  to  Georgia.  It  was  the 
strain  of  tbls  tbat  gave  hia  apparently 
hereditary  consumption  Wa  opportu- 
nity; and  heaceforth,  till  his  death  at 
tJie  age  of  thirty-nine,  his  life  -was  to 
be  a  long  fight  wltb  death— a  figbt  car- 
ried on  with  a  heroism  which,  in  ooe  or 
two  Instancea,  seems  almost  excessive, 
and  from  which.  It  almost  seems,  he 
might  have  been  spared  by  friends  who 
helped  bim  now  and  then  so  much, 
tbat  it  seems  as  though  they  slionid 
have  helped  blm  more.  He  gained  bis 
livelihood  during  this  time  partly  by 
writing  and  lecturing,  and  partly  by  his 
flute.  He  was  "Uie  first  flute"  in  tbe 
Peebody  Ooncerts  at  Baltimore,  and 
his  director  has  wHttm  of  him  as 
something  liice  a  great  performer.  Only 
nine  months  before  bis  death  wie  read 
that  "when  too  feeble  to  raise  his  food 
to  bis  mouth,  wltb  a  fever  temperature 
of  104  degrees,"  he  pencilled  bis  finest 
poem,  called  "Sunrise."  Sucb,  bideed. 
Is  what  Mr.  William  Watson  calls  "tbe 
Imperative  breath  of  song."  ^ 


841 

All  tbls,  then,  and  how  much  more, 
lay  behind  tbe  quotation  wblch  tmA 
my  friend's  fancy.  Tbat  qaotaUon  la 
tewa  an  all  too-cnrtalled  series  ot 
"Hymns  of  the  Marshes,"  which  Lan- 
ier had  intended  to  make  one  big,  am- 
bitious poem.  There  are  four  "bymns" 
In  all,  but  only  two  are  of  real  Import- 
ance, namely,  "Sunrise"  and  tbe 
"Marshes  of  Glynn."  In  fact,  bad  be 
written  all  bis  otber  poems,  and  missed 
writing  these  (striking,  suggestive,  and 
fine-lined  as  those  other  poems  often 
are),  be  could  hardly  have  been  said  to 
succeed  Id  his  high  poetic  ambition— as 
by  these  two  poems  I  think  be  must  be 
allowed  to  succeed.  In  the  other  poema 
you  see  many  of  tbe  qualities,  perhaps 
all  the  qualities,  which  strike  you  In  the 
"HymuB"- the  Impassioned  observation 
of  nature,  the  Donne-IIke  "metaphysi- 
cal" fancy,  the  religious  and  somewhat 
mystic  elevation  of  feeling,  expressed 
often  in  terms  of  a  deep  Imaginative 
understanding  of  modem  scientific  con- 
ceptions; In  fact,  you  find  all  aave  tbe 
Important  quality  of  tbat  ecstasy  wblch 
In  tbe  "Hymns"  fuses  all  into  one 
splendid  flame  of  adoration  upon  the 
altar  of  the  visible  universe.  The  ec- 
stasy of  modem  man  as  he  stands  and 
beholds  the  sunrise  or  tbe  coming  of  the 
stars,  or  any  such  superb,  elemental 
glory,  has,  perhaps,  never  been  so  keen- 
ly translated  Into  verse.  Those  who 
heard  Lanier  play  remarked  upon  "tbe 
strange  violin  effects  which  he  con- 
quered from  the  flute."  Is  it  fanciful 
to  feel  tbat  in  these  long,  sweeping,  and 
heart-break Ingly  Bensitive  tinea,  Lanier 
equally  cheated  bis  father,  who,  we 
have  scMi,  "feared  for  bim  tbe  fascina- 
tion of  tbe  violin?"  I  shall  need  a  long 
quotation,  and  even  tbat  may,  properly, 
be  Inadequate  to  Illustrate  what  I 
mean.  Lanier  Is  often  exquisite  and 
lovingly  learned  In  detail;  bat  hia  verae 
is  large  In  movement  and  needs 
room. 
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The  tide's    at    foil:    tUe    manb    wltb 

flooded  etreams 
GUmmera,     a     limpid     labyrinth     of 

dreanis- 
Eacb  winding  creelt  in  grave  entrance- 

ment  Ilea 
A   rhapsody    of     mornlng-etan.     The 

sues 
Shine  scant  with  one  forked  galaxy,— 
The  marsh   brags   ten;    looped  on   hla 

breast  they  lie. 

Oh,  what  ir  a  sound  ebonld  be  made! 

Oh,  what  If  a  bound  sboald  be  laid 

To  this  bow-and-atring  tension  of 
beauty  and  silence  a'Spring,— 

To  the  bend  of  beauty  the  bow,  or  the 
hold  of  silence  the  string! 

I  fear  me,  I  fear  me  yen  dome  of  dia- 
phanous gleam 

Will  break  as  a  bubble  o'er-blown  In  a 

Yon  dome  of  too-tenaous  tissues  of 
space  and  of  nlgbt, 

Over- w^gh  ted  with  stars,  over- 
freighted with  light. 

Over-sated  with  beauty    and    ellence, 
win  seem 
But  a  bubble  that  broke  In  a  dream, 

If  a  bound  of  degree  to  this  grace  be 


laid, 
Or  a  sound  o 


a  motion  made- 


Bnt  no:  It  Is  made:  list!  somewhere,— 
mystery,  where? 
In  the  leaves?    In  the  air? 

In  my  heart?    Is  a  motion  made: 

'Tl8  a  motion  of  dawn,  like  a  Ulcker  of 
shade  on  shade. 

In  the  leaves  'tis  palpable:     low  mul- 
titudinous stirring 

Upwards  through  the  woods;  the  lit- 
tle ones,  softly  conferring, 

Have  settled  my  lord's  to    be    looked 
for  eo;  they  are  still: 

But  the  air  and    my    heart    and    the 
earth  are  a-thrlll.— 

And  look  where  the  wild    duck    sails 
round  the  bend  of  the  river,— 
And  took    where  a    passionate 

Expectant  Is  beodlng  the    blades 
Of-  the    marsh-grasa    In    serial    shim- 
mers and  shades, — 
And  Invisible  wings,  fast  fleeting,  fast 
fleeting, 
Are  beating 
The  dark  overhead  as  my  heart  beats, 
~aud  steady  and  free 


Is  the  ebb-tide  flowing  from  marsh  to 
sea— 

<Rnn  home,  little  streams. 
With  yoar  lapmis  of  atara  and 
dreams),— 
And  a  sailor  unseen  is  hoisting  a-peak. 

For  list,  down  the  inshore  carve  of  tlte 

creek 

How  merrily  flutters  the  sail, — 
And  1o!  in  the    East!    WIU   tiie    East 

nnveil? 
The  East  Is  unveiled,  the    East    hath 

confessed 
A  flush:   'tis  alive:   'Us  dead,  ere  the 

West 
Waa  aware  of   It:    nay,    'Us   abiding, 

'tis  nnwlthdrawn: 
Have    a    care,    sweet    Heaven!     'Tis 

I  think  this  beArs  oat  what  I  bave 
said— more  than  I  have  nld.  Any  one 
who  plea  see  may  flnd  little  literary 
faults.  Even  1  could  do  that  Bat  if 
only  I  could  praise  It  as  it  deserves! 
Those  who  should  Imagine  that  Lanier 
wrote  hi  this  appareutly  '"looBe"  AUan- 
tlc-roller  metre  from  metrical  Ignorance 
are,  of  coarse,  very  much  mistaKen.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  learned 
metrlst,  as  those  who  have  grappled 
with  hlB  book  on  "The  Science  <rf  Eng- 
llsh  Verse"  will  know.  In  that  book 
the  Inherited  music  in  him  came  out 
once  more  aa  theory,  his  contention  be- 
ing that  metrical  law  mast  be  based  on 
musical  law.  Personally.  I  have  no 
opinion  on  the  subject;  and,  however 
valuable  in  its  province  Lanier's  treat- 
ise may  be.  I  can  only  wish  he  had 
spent  the  precious  six  weeks  It  took  to 
write  It  (only  sH  weeks  for  over  300 
closely- written  pages  —  conaamptlon, 
too!)  in  writing  another  of  his  "Hymns 
of  the  Marshes." 

1  wonder  whom  these  learned  treat- 
Isea  on  metre  benefit  Not  the  poets,  I 
am  thinking.  I  Imagine  that  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Phillips  would  bave  written  as 
good  blank  verse  thongh  Mr.  Robert 
Bridgea's  treatise  on  MlltonIc  blank 
verse  bad  never  seen  that  dim  light  of 
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pnbllcltT  Tonctisafed  to  tecbnlcal  mas-  metre  after  they  are  famoas;  for  fear  of 

terpiecee.  It  1b  to  be  feared  tbat  poetry  awkward  questions.    Tbe  only  training 

comes  by  natnre — and  tbere  \a  no  po-  In  metre  a  poet  needs  is  the  reading  of 

etry  wltboot  a  musical  ear— and  tbat  great  poets;  not  aoatomlcally,  bat  Jnst 

■11  tbe  metrical  training  a  poet  needs  — naluraJly.    The  etudy  of  metre  Is  tbe 

le  blrcbed  Into  him  at  school.    Indeed,  study  of  sbetetons.    Tbe  stady  of  skele- 

I  tblnk    most    poets  take    lessone  In  tons  never  yet  helped  a  man  to  dance. 


Tbt  AetSaaj. 


R.  Le  <7<iIl{«iMi«. 


"WHO  EIDETH    UPON  THE  WINGS  OF  THE 
WIND." 

My  God,  who  makest  all  Thy  -winds  to  blow, 
Whether  our  foolish  wills  desire  or  no; 
Thanks  be  to  Thee  that  this  Is  so! 

Thy  sbarp-wbeel'd  chariot  from  tbe  flbuddering  East 
Thou  driTest:  and  the  lowering  clouds  are  gone. 
And  tbe  keen  air  shines  clear. 
Smiting  like  fear; 
And  erery  man  and  every  trembling  beaat 
That  Thou  do«t  blow  upon 
Must  cry  to  Thee  to  cease, 
And  give  them  peace; 
But  Thou,  who  lovest,  heedestnot  tbdrmoan. 
For  in  her  loathsome  lair 
Disease  sits  crouching  there, 
A  foul  and  spotted  thing,  more  dreadful  than  the  deadi 
And  when  Thine  East  wind  rides 
Over  her  shrinking  sides 
She  shrieks  and  cowers,  and  all  her  hideous  power  li  Oedl 


And  Thine  the  stormy  breatb  of  the  far  Nortb, 
Where  Ice-dclds  glitter  and  where  snows  abide. 
And  all  the  fast-kick'd  seas  their  frozen  secrets  bide. 
Tbetice  do  Thy  winds  rush  forth. 
Proud  conquerors,  to  pile  the  cloudy  sky 
With  darkness,  and  o'ershadow  the  dumb  Earth 
With  fear  lest  she  should  die. 
But  lo,  Thy  gentle  snows  descend,  and  keep 
Her  warm  and  covered  deep 
In  a  soft  sleep. 
Feeding  tbe  secret  sources  of  the  year's  appointed  blrtti. 

Yea,  call  Thy  strong  North  wind,  and  bid  It  blow. 
And  it  shall  bless  us  so. 
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And  Thiae  the  wild  West  wind,  tbat  from  the  seas 
Blows  the  wIM  rain,  and  molet  abimdant  abowera 
Whttse  (rultfnl  hours 
Bring  the  warm  Earth's  Increase, 
And  DOODS  of  lovely  ]or  and  eves  of  peace; 
When  the  green  fields,  refreshed,  smile  up  to  heaven, 
And  all  tlie  nndouded  nl^t  to  the  bright  Moon  Is  glren. 

Call  forth  Thy  Western  winds  and  let  them  blow. 
That  the?  may  blesa  as  so. 

And  Thine  the  soft  breatb  of  the  Booth,  tiiat  glides 

On  tranqnH-flowIng  tides; 
And  moves  among  the  mumnir  o<  light  leaves. 
And  golden  tops  of  bending  harvest^heaves; 

And  through  the  garden  goes 
To  rifle  the  rich  bosom  of  the  rose 
Of  all  Its  sweets,  and  wafts  away  ttie  prise— 
And  then  of  so  much  sweetness  faints  and  dies! 
And  lives  again,  wlien  sunset  tbrllU  awl  glows 
With  mingling  hues  tbat  6nly  sunset  kno^vs; 

And  laps  In  cool  delight 

Tlje  star-enchanted  Night; 
And  breathes  Itself  away  In  whispered  sighs. 
And  so  of  Its  own  sweetness  faints  at  last— and  dies. 

O!  softly  let  Thy  South  wind  breathe  and  blow. 
Still  to  delight  us  so. 

Thus  Bbatl  tbe  Rartb  rejoice, 
Hearloe  her  Maker's  voice 
In  atom  and  tempest,  or  sweet  airs  that  blow; 
While  att  Thy  winds  obey 
Thy  bidding,  night  and  day. 
Blessing  us  so. 
m.^kw,.^-.  u.~^,..  ^(io  Bartriek  Baker. 


THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  GOETHE. 

Some  years  ago    the  late    Sir   John  y«ir  this  was  by  no  means  the  chief  aa- 

Seeley  wrote  a  very  Interesting    crltl-  pect  In  whieh  Goethe  was  viewed  by 

clsm    on  Ooethe,  with   the    object   of  his    admiring    countrymen.     They  re- 

■howlttg  tbat  he  was  essentially  n  man  garded  him  with  the  fervor  of  a  patriot 

of  the  eighteenth  century,  nnd  that  he  ism  to  which  he  was  quite  a  stranger, 

could  not  be  understood  except  in  tbe  as  a  present  tnsptrer  of  existing  Oer- 

light  of  that  fact.      But  at  the  great  man  liternture,  and  an  active  spiritual 

QoeEhe  celebration   at    Frankfort   last  factor  in  contemporary  German  life.  In 
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tlie  cDirent  QoBrterly  Review  an  ex- 
ceedingly well- In  formed,  tliongb  not 
quite  concloalve,  "appreciation"  o( 
Goethe  endeavors  to  set  tortb  Uila 
side  of  Goethe's  complex  nature  and 
many-sided  activity.  Tbere  is  not  one 
of  the  great  writers  of  the  worid 
of  the  first  ranic  about  wbom  it 
Is  80  difficult  to  make  up  one's  mind,  as 
this  Quarteriy  reviewer  shows,  refer- 
ring, as  he  does,  to  the  cbangefl  of  opin- 
ion which  have  taken  place  with 'regard 
to  Goethe's  aims  and  work.  But  the 
whole  tmtb  of  the  matter  and  the  an- 
swer to  the  riddle  is  given  in  this  writ- 
er's words:  "There  are  many  Ooethes." 
Whereas  In  Dante,  e.  p.,  we  see  all 
through  the  "Divine  Commedla,"  the 
"Vita  Nuova,"  the  "Convlto,"  the  "De 
Monarcbia,"  the  same  blEh,  austere 
figure  crowned  with  a  haio  not  of  this 
world,  Goethe  is  a  literary  Proteus, 
presenting  numberlees  forms,  each  so 
elusive  that  we  can  scarcely  grasp  it, 
each  living  li  its  own  milieu,  careless  of 
any  definite  conformity  to  an  exact 
type,  and  whose  unity  is  as  hard  to 
realize  In  Imagination  as  is  the  unity  of 
Nature  herself.  Such  a  grand  human 
puzzle  was  never  given  mankind  to 
read. 

The  Quarterly  writer  maintains  that 
Goethe  was  only  for  one  short  period  In 
the  actual  current  of  bis  time,  and  that 
was  in  the  "Sturm  und  Drang"  epoch 
of  "Wertber"  and  "Goetz."  Then  came 
the  great  Italian  Journey  In  which  the 
latent  classicism  of  the  poet,  shared 
with  EiesBlng  and  Wlnckelmano.  welled 
up  Into  fall  conscionsness  of  Itself,  and 
a  passionate  ardor  for  the  gods  and  men 
of  Hellas  became  Goethe's  most  dls- 
tlngnishiog  characteristic.  But  If  any 
ordinary  critic  thought  that  by  saying 
this  he  bad  exhausted  Goethe's  mind, 
the  next  epoch  in  the  poet's  develtqt- 
ment  undeceived  him.  For,  from  1796 
to  1804,  the  Quarterly  writer  reckons, 
Goethe  was  the  real  bead  of  the  Ro- 
mantic school,  then  In  Its  Initial  Inspira- 


tion. It  Is  tme  that  when  that  school 
revealed  its  later  tendencies  lu  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  first  qnarter  of  our  cen- 
tury, Goethe  condemned  strongly  Its 
leading  features;  but  In  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  doubtless  the  Quar- 
terly Is  right  In  its  Judgment.  We  may 
therefore  say  with  the  writer: — "In  so 
far  as  Goethe  was  Classic  as  a  thinker, 
as  an  artist,  as  a  literary  and  moral 
force,  be  belonged  to  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  the  Goethe  who  has  ex- 
erted the  most  abiding  influence  upon 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  Ooethe  who 
still,  at  its  close,  la  a  vital  Intellectual 
force,  is  the  Goethe  of  Bomanticlsm." 
So  that  while  Sir  John  geeley  thinks 
mainly  of  Goethe  as  the  calm,  clear, 
cosmopolitan,  elghteentb-centnry  phil- 
osopher, the  Quarterly  writer,  sharing, 
as  be  thinks  he  does,  the  present  Ger- 
man view-,  finds  lilie  dominant  and  more 
abiding  element  In  Goethe  that  spirit 
which  Inspires  German  life,  sustains 
existing  German  literature,  and  Informs 
the  Romantic  movement  iu    Kuropean 

For  our  own  part  we  think  each  of 
these  views  true,  and  that  each  must 
be  taken  as  the  complement  of  the 
other  If  we  are  to  realize  to  ourselves 
the  extraordinary  scale  on  which  this 
remarkable  man's  nature  was  laid  out. 
Goethe's  mind,  like  his  body,  was  per- 
haps the  most  sensitive  ever  known. 
He  could  not  bear  Illness;  he  could  not 
approach  a  dead  body;  be  was  made 
sick  In  Schiller's  room  one  day  by  the 
odor  of  some  decaying  apples;  he  trem- 
ibled  all  over  when  past  eighty  If  ap- 
proached by  a  handsome  woman.  His 
mind  was  similarly  constructed  In  that 
It  was  alive  to  every  Influence.  In  the 
"Dlcbtung  und  Wehrheit,"  he  shows  us 
bow,  through  his  powerful  Imagination, 
great  aspects  of  hie  nature  were  con- 
stmcted  by  the  most  simple  Incident  or 
snggestion.  A  man  of  this  type  Is  not 
touched  merely  by  what  is,  but  by  what 
Is  to  come,  by  that  which  is  still  In  the 
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womb  of  time,  by  Mhoa^  mibom  splrlt- 
nal  agencies,  "die  MUtter,  die  Matter" 
of  the  second  part  of  "Pauat,''  tbat 
give  blrtb  to  the  subtle  forces  wblcb 
Id  tb)s  world  seize  on  and  possess  the 
BouL  The  "Stiirm  und  Drang"  period 
in  wbk-h  Goeibe  was  "in  the  cnrrenf 
of  the  actual  events  seem  to  ns  Ae  least 
Important  part  of  bis  life.  It  Is  Goethe 
the  seer.  Goethe  the  forerunner  of  the 
actual  movement,  who  Is  reall;  signifi- 
cant, whether  as  philosopher  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  Romanticist  of 
the  nineteenth.  Now,  this  suirKests  to 
ns  tbat  there  is  a  Goethe  who  synthe- 
sizes the  two  Goetbes,  who  has  not 
abandoned  either,  who  Is  able  to  unite 
and  harmonize  elements  which  at  first 
sight  appear  discordant  Goethe,  it  will 
be  remembered,  deroted  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  active  literary  life  to  slow,  leis- 
urely, deliberate  work  on  "Panat," 
which  seems  to  as,  wtaHi  all  is  saJd,  to 
be  hts  great,  characteristic,  supreme 
worli:  and  in  the  "Cod versa tlons  wltb 

Tfac  SpHtalor. 


Eckermsnn"  he  has  given  tbe  world 
the  Orphic  sayings  of  bis  matured  mind. 
In  tbe  "Faast,"  we  think,  can  be 
traced  all  tbe  many  influences  which 
operated  on  his  soul,  while  in  the  "Con- 
versations" we  see  the  philosophic 
ground  work  of  his  intellectiial  nature, 
but  emiched  with  the  buds  and  flowers 
of  sentiment  and  ^>i  ritual  passion 
which  had  been  so  long  hidden  to  the 
world  under  the  snows  of  life.  We 
think  him  cold,  bat  he  tells  us  tbat 
every  line  he  wrote  cost  him  pain  and 
sorrow;  we  think  bim  an  oncao  of  pure 
iotelligmce,  but  read  the  "Faust"  dedi- 
cation or  those  llnee— "Who  never  ste 
his  bread  in  sottow"— quoted  so  pathet- 
ically by  the  ill-fated  Queen  Loatse.  and 
our  eyes  are  filled  with  tears.  Read, 
especially,  that  noftle,  spiritual  testi- 
mony at  tbe  close  of  tbe  "Cooversa- 
tions,"  and  the  uniMi  of  the  two 
Goetbes,  tbe  speculative  tbiDker  and 
the  man  of  faith.  Is  revealed. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 


In  his  recent  book  on  "First  Princi- 
ples In  PollUcB."  Mr.  W.  8.  Lilly  in- 
vites bis  readers  to  consider  a  question 
wblch  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  period  when  'we  commemorate  not 
only  tbe  birth  of  the  Pounder  of  Cbrie- 
tlanlty,  but  tbe  introduction  of  new 
principles  into  social  and  poUtlcnl  not 
less  than  Into  Indlvldnal  life.  Tbe 
question  is,  "Can  the  social  problem 
be  rationally  treated  without  that  be- 
lief In  tbe  Divine  Law  of  Righteous- 
ness expressed  in  tbe  teaching  of 
Christ  concerning  poverty  and  riches?" 
In  a  parenthesis  of  this  question  Mr. 
Lilly  Indicates  his  belief  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  must  not  be  ex- 


pected; "It  will  never  be  solved." 
Most  of  the  problems  of  life.  Indeed, 
are  like  some  problems  of  matbaioat- 
ics.  they  are  only  capable  of  approxi- 
mate solutions,  and  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature  and  tbe  life  here  and 
now  has  never  been  a  Christian  view, 
except  In  tbe  case  of  certain  abnormal 
offshoots  from  the  Church.  Generally 
speaking,  extreme  optimistic  views,  aa 
to  tbe  possibilities  of  eradicating  the 
evils  of  man's  nature  and  of  his  sur- 
roundings, have  been  either  non-Chrls- 
tlan  or  anti-Christian.  Modem  science, 
for  example,  bas  tried  to  humanize  the 
dreariness  of  its  materialism  by  sup- 
posing some  inherent  physical  principle 
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of  perfection  Implying  the  neceaaary 
development  of  life  Into  Its  tilgliest 
forms;  but  this  Bclentific  optimism  has, 
on  the  wbole,  given  way  to  the  feeling 
that  tbls  Is  not  now  so  rery  certain  In 
view  of  the  many  facts.  Fbllosopblcal 
QtltltarlanlBm  and  mercantile  econom- 
ics, both  equally  sonlless,  bave  Ignored 
the  difficulty  which  Christianity  has 
placed  in  the  forefront  of  Its  teaching 
as  the  main  obstacle  In  establishing 
that  bind  and  degree  of  happiness 
which  do  He  within  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature.  The  corruption  of  this 
nature,  which  Is  the  most  stubborn 
factor  of  the  social  problem,  upon 
which  Christianity  Insists  as  a  vital 
fact  and  as  a  spiritual  disease  requir- 
ing a  spiritual  remedy  has  been  mini- 
mized, stress  baa  been  placed  upon  the 
efficacy  of  secular  education  and  the 
improvements  of  material  conditions, 
and  the  relatlona  of  men  to  each  other 
have  been  founded  on  the  basis  of  secu- 
lar rights  to  the  consequent  exclusion 
of  religious  duties.  In  short,  political 
and  economical  teaching  has  been  mere 
empiricism  which  either  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  an  absolute  standard  of 
rtgbtneas,  or  regarded  It  as  of  no  prac- 
tical value  in  the  business-like  ar- 
rangements which  were  to  secure  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. Even  evangelicalism  In  religion 
may  be  regarded  in  great  measure  as 
a  sort  of  utilitarianism  which  Ignored 
the  social  side  of  Christian  doctrine.  In 
much  the  same  way  that  philosophical 
utilitarianism  Ignored  its  declaration 
of  the  need  for  spiritual  Influence  upon 
the  individual  character  and  motive. 
If  men  were  to  discharge  their  duties 
one  towards  another.  Failure  to  ap- 
preciate this  twofold  nature  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  Is  responsible  for  the 
small  progress  which  has  been  made 
after  so  many  centnrlea  towards  such 
solution  of  the  social  problem  as  Is 


With  an  accumulated  aclentiflc  and 
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practical  knowledge,  we  are  In  a  mncb 
more  favorable  position  for  adyancc 
than  at  any  other  stage  of  our  aoclal 
and  political  life,  if  we  do  not  forget  the 
aplritual  Ideal  In  studying  the  mere 
machinery.  Our  need  now  Is  to  fix 
our  attention  on  the  sublime  simplicity 
of  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
even  more  than  upon  the  theories  ani! 
schemes  for  the  reconstruction  of  so- 
ciety. These  will  follow  in  their 
proper  order  when  the  rich  in  Intellect 
and  virtue,  aa  well  aa  in  wealth,  havn 
thoroughly  comprehended,  in  the  W^ht 
of  Its  teaching,  their  duty  tov.ai'ds  Ihe 
poor.  If  the  Dives  of  the  future  Is  to 
be  as  materialistic  In  his  conceptions 
of  life  aa  his  prototype  of  the  parable, 
then  Christians  are  bonnd  to  see  In 
the  parable  a  description  of  that  con- 
dition of  disunion  In  the  various 
classes  of  society  which  will  end  In 
dissolution.  We  are  preaented  with  a 
curious  picture:  a  world  here  In  which 
Laznrua  la  disinherited;  elsewhere  a 
spiritual  society  from  wblch  Dives  le 
excluded.  "The  rich  man  must  sharf 
with  the  beggar  In  this  world,  if  be 
would  have  fellowship  and  portion 
with  him  in  the  next."  This  was  the 
sense  in  which  the  medireval  church- 
men understood  the  parable.  Id  other 
words  the  Christian  teaching  Is  that 
In  proportion  as  our  best  social  and 
political  conceptions  are  realized  here. 
In  tbat  proportion  will  the  divine  Inten- 
Uona  for  our  spiritual  well-being  in  a 
future  life  be  more  widely  realized.  It 
Is  another  side  of  the  Christian  teach- 
ing with  wblch  we  are  familiar  In  re- 
gard to  the  Individual,  that  he  can,  by 
hia  own  actions,  frustrate  the  true 
purpose  of  his  creation. 

In  this  recognition  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  rich.  In  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term,  with  the  poor.  Ilea  whatever  pos- 
sibility there  1b  of  social  Improvement 
The  social  problem  for  them  Is  a  spirit- 
ual one  as  It  also  le  for  the  poor.  Pot 
botb,  the  spirltaal  Ideal  Is  esaentlaL 
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In  order  tliat  what  can  be  done,  even 
under  tbe  conditions  of  our  actual  life, 
may  be  done  to  relieve  the  burden  un- 
der wblcb  both  rich  and  poor,  with  the 
whole  creation,  "travail  togetber  in 
pain  nntJI  now,"  those  wbo  should  be 
our  leaders  of  tbougbt  and  action  must 
"lift  their  beads  towards  heaven  to 
direct  all  souls,  to  turn  all  expectations 
towards  a  life  beyond  this,  where  Jus- 
tice shall  be  done,  where  Justice  shall 
be  requited."  So  wrote  Victor  Hugo; 
and  of  the  power  of  such  spirits  over 
the    destinies    of    future    generations 

Tb*  Sttnnli]'  B»l««. 


Goethe  was  thinking  when  he  wrote 
the  verses  of  which  Mr.  Walter  Stchel 
has  made  so  beautiful  a  translation: 


Tet  yonder  the  presage 
Of  Bplrlte  is  thrlUmg, 

Of  masters  fulfllUng 
Our  life  with  their 

Of  Just  men  made  perfect. 

Tbey  weave  In  the  starlond 

Of  silence,  as  ever, 
For  worb,  for  endeavor. 

The  conqueror's  garland. 
And  bid  us  "Hope  onward." 


WHERE  MY  TREASURE  IS. 

Lord  of  the  living,  when  my  race  Is  run. 
Will  that  1  pass  beneath  the  risen  sun; 
SulTer  my  sight  to  dim  upon  some  scene 
Of  Thy  £ood  green. 

Let  my  last  pillow  be  the  earth  1  love. 
With  fair  Infinity  of  blue  above; 
Aud  fleeting,  purple  shadow  of  a  cloud 
My  only  shroud. 

A  little  lark,  above  tbe  Morning  Star, 
Shall  shrill  tbe  tidings  of  my  end  afar; 
The  mulSed  music  of  a  lone  sheep-bell 
Shall  be  my  knelt. 

And  where  stone  heroes  trod  the  moor  of  old, 
W^ere  bygone  wolf  howled  round  a  granite  fold 
Hide  Thou,  beneath  the  heather's  new-bom  llglil. 
My  endless  night 
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